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CHAPTER XLI 


Conquests of Justinian in the West. Character and first Campaigns of Belisarius. 
He invades and subdues the Vandal Kingdom of Africa. His Triumph. The 
Gothic War. He recovers Sicily, Naples, and Rome. Siege of Rome by the Goths. 


Their Retreat and Losses. Surrender 
, mestic Shame and Misfortunes. 

W HEN Justinian ascended the throne, 
about fifty years after the fall of the 
Western Empire, the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals had obtained a solid, and, 
as it might seem, a legal establishment both in 
Europe and Africa. The titles which Roman 
victory had inscribed were erased with equal 
justice by the sword of the barbarians; and 
their successful rapine derived a more venerable 
sanction from time, from treaties, and from the 
oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a second 
or third generation of obedient subjects. Ex¬ 
perience and Christianity had refuted the super¬ 
stitious hope that Rome was founded by the 
gods to reign for ever over the nations of the 
earth. But the proud claim of perpetual and 
indefeasible dominion, which her soldiers could 
no longer maintain, was firmly asserted by her 
statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions have 
been sometimes revived and propagated in the 
modern schools of jurisprudence. After Rome 
herself had been stripped of the Imperial purple, 
the princes of Constantinople assumed the sole 
and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; demanded, 
as their rightful inheritance, the provinces 
which had been subdued by the consuls or pos¬ 
sessed by the Caesars; and feebly aspired to 
deliver their faithful subjects of the West from 
the usurpation of heretics and barbarians. The 
execution of this splendid design was in some 
degree reserved for Justinian. During the five 
first years of his reign he reluctantly waged a 
costly and unprofitable war'against the Per¬ 
sians, till, his pride submitted to his ambition, 
and he purchased, at the price of four hundred 
.iind forty thousand pounds sterling, the benefit 


of Ravenna. Glory of Belisarius. His do- 


of a precarious truce, which, in the language of 
both nations, was dignified with the appellation 
of the endless peace. The safety of the East en¬ 
abled the emperor to employ his forces against 
the Vandals; and the internal state of Africa 
afforded an honourable motive, and promised 
a powerful support to the Roman arms.^ 
According to the testament of the founder, 
the African kingdom had lineally descended to 
Hilderic, the eldest of the Vandal princes. A 
mild disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the 
grandson of a conqueror, to prefer the counsels 
of clemency and peace, and his accession was 
marked by the s^utary edict which restored 
two hundred bishops to their churches, and al¬ 
lowed the free profession of the Athanasian 
creed.® But the catholics accepted with cold and 
transient gratitude a favour so inadequate to 
their pretensions, and the virtues of Hilderic 
offended the prejudices of his countrymen. The 
Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had 
renounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly 
complained that he had degenerated from the 
courage, of his ancestors. His ambassadors were 
suspected of a secret and disgraceful negotiation 
in the Byzantine court; and his general, the 
Achilles,® as he was named, of the Vandals, lost 
a battle against the naked and disorderly Moors. 
The public discontent was exasperated by Gcli- 
mer, whose age, descent, and military fame 
gave him an apparent title to the succession: he 
assumed, with the consent of the nation, the 
reins of government, and his unfortunate sov¬ 
ereign sunk without a struggle from the throne 
to a dungeon, where he was strictly guarded 
with a faithful counsellor, and his unpopular 
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aq>hew the Achillesof the Vandals. But the in¬ 
dulgence which HUderic had shown to his cath¬ 
olic subjects had powerfully recommended him 
to the favour of Justinian, who, for the benefit 
of his own sect, could acknowle^e the use and 
justice of religious toleration: their alliance, 
while the nephew of Justin remained in a pri¬ 
vate station, was cemented by the mutual ex¬ 
change of gifts and letters, and the emperor 
Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. In two successive embassies he ad¬ 
monished the usurper to repent of his treason, 
or to abstain, at least, from any further violence 
which might provote the displeasure of God 
and of the Romans, to reverence the laws of 
kindred and succession, and to suffer an infirm 
old man peaceably to end his days either on the 
throne of Carthage or in the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople. The passions or even the prudence 
of Gelimer compelled him to reject these re¬ 
quests, which were urged in the haughty tone 
^ menace and command; and he justified his 
ambition in a language rarely spoken in the 
Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free 
^opie to remove or punish their chief magis¬ 
trate who had failed in the execution of the 
kingly office. After his fruitless expostulation, 
thC'captive monarch was more rigorously treat¬ 
ed, his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the 
cruel Vandal, confident in his strength and dis¬ 
tance, derided the vain threats and slow pre¬ 
parations of the emperor of the East. Justinian 
resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, Geli- 
tner to maintain his usurpation; and the war 
was preceded, according to the practice of 
civilised nations, by the most solemn protesta¬ 
tions that each party was sincerely desirous of 
f^ace. 

* The report of an African war was grateful 
unly to the vain and idle populace of Cons tan t!, 
simple, whose poverty exempted them from 
tiibute, ^d whose cowardice was seldom expos¬ 
ed to military service. But the wiser citizens, 
who judged of the future by the past, revolved 
in their memory the immense loss, both of men 
andmoney^ whddi the empire had sustained in 
das expedition of Basiiiscus. The troops, which, 
after five laborious campaigns, had been re- 
catM from the Persian frontier, dreaded the 
the dimate, and the arms of an unknown 
asiemy« The ministers of the finances computed, 
as they might compute, the demands of 
»Afirkan war, the taxes which must be found 
Jevted to those insatiate sdemands, 

toaAdia danger lest thdr own lives, or at least 
employments, aknild be made 


responsible for the defidency of the supply. In¬ 
spired by such selfish motives (for we may not 
suspect him of any zeal for the public good), 
John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full 
council the indinations of his master. He con¬ 
fessed that a victory of such importance could 
not be too dearly purchased; but he represented 
in a grave discourse the certain difficidties and 
the uncertain event. ‘^You undertake,” said the 
praefect, “to besiege Carthage: by land the dis¬ 
tance is not less than one hundred and forty 
days* journey; on the sea, a whole ycar^ must 
elapse before you can receive any intelligence 
from your fleet. If Africa should ht reduced, it 
cannot be preserved without the additional c6n- 
quest of Sicily and Italy. Success will implose 
the obligation of new labours; a single mis¬ 
fortune will attract the barbarians into me 
heart of your exhausted empire.” Justinian filt 
the weight of this salutary advice; he was con¬ 
founded by the unwonted freedom of an obsor 
quious servant; and the design of the war woula 
perhaps have been relinquished, if his courage 
had not been revived by a voice which silenced 
the doubts of profane reason. “I have seen a 
vision,** cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the 
East. “It is the will of heaven, O emperor! that 
you should not abandon your holy enterprise 
for the deliverance of the AlHcan church. The 
God of battles will march before your standard, 
and disperse your enemies, who are the enemies 
of his Son.** The emperor might be tempted, 
and his counsellors were constrained, to give 
credit to this seasonable revelation; but they 
derived more rational hope from the revolt 
which the adherents of Hilderic of Athanasius 
had already excited on the borders of the Van- 
dai monarchy. Pudentius, an African subject, 
had privately signified his loyal intentions, and 
a small military aid restored the province of 
Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. The 
government of Sardinia had been intrusted to 
Godas, a valiant barbarian: he suspended the 
payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to 
the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries 
of Justinian, who found him master of that 
fruitful island, at the head of his guards, 
proudly invested with the ensigns of royalty, 
l^e forces of the Vandals were dinunished by 
ditoord and suspicion; the Roman armies were 
animated by the spirit of Belisarhis, one of those 
heroic names which are familiar to ev^y age 
and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Rome was bom, and 
perhaps educated, among the Tfiradan |seas- 
ants,* without .any of thme advantagea^ ^h^^ 
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had formed the virtues of the elder and younger 
Scipio—a noble origin, liberal studies, and the 
emulation of a free state. The silence of a lo¬ 
quacious secretary may be admitted to prove 
that the youth of Belisarius could not aEbid any 
subject of praise; he served, most assuredly with 
valour and reputation, among the private 
guards of Justinian; and when his patron be¬ 
came emperor, the domestic was promoted to 
military command. After a bold inroad into 
Persarmenia, in which his glory was shared by 
a colleague, and his progress was checked by an 
enemy, Belisarius repaired to the important 
station of Dara, where he first accepted the 
service of Procopius, the faithful companion, 
and diligent historian, of his exploits.* The Mir- 
ranes of Persia advanced with forty thousand 
of her best troopys, to raze the fortifications of 
Dara; and signified the day and the hour on 
which the citizens should prepare a bath for his 
refreshment after the toils of victory. He en¬ 
countered an adversary equal to himself, by the 
new title of General of the East; his superior in 
the science of war, but much inferior in the num¬ 
ber and quality of his troops, which amounted 
only to twenty-five thousand Romans and 
strangers, relaxed in their discipline, and hum¬ 
bled by recent disasters. As the level plain of 
Dara refused ail shelter to stratagem and am¬ 
bush, Belisarius protected his front with a deep 
trench, which was prolonged at first in perpen¬ 
dicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, to 
cover the wings of cavalry advantageously 
posted to command the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. When the Roman centre was shaken, 
their well-timed and rapid charge decided the 
conflict; the standard of Persia fell; the immor- 
tals^td\ the infantry threw away their bucklers, 
and eight thousand of the vanquished were left 
on the field of battle. In the next campaign 
Syria was invaded on the side of the desert; and 
Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened 
from Dara to the relief of the province. During 
the whole summer the designs of the enemy 
were baffled by his skilful dispositions: he pressed 
their retreat, occupied each night their camp of 
the preceding day, and would have secured a 
bloodless victory, if he could have resisted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their valiant 
promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle; the right wing was exposed by the trea¬ 
cherous mr cowardly desertion of the Christian 
Arabs; the Huns, a veteran band of eight hun- 
dM warriors, were oppressed by superior num- 
flight of the Isaurians was intercepted; 

Rcanan infantry stood firm on the left; 


for Belisarius himself, dismounting from his 
horse, showed them that intre^nd despair was 
their only safety. They turned their backs to the 
Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy; in¬ 
numerable arrows glanced without effect from 
the compact and shelving order of their buck¬ 
lers; an impenetrable line of pikes was opposed 
to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry; 
and after a resistance of many hours, the re¬ 
maining troops were skilfully embarked under 
the shadow of the night. The Persian commander 
retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer a 
strict account of the lives of so many soldiers 
which he had consumed in a barren victory. 
But the fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a 
defeat in which he alone had saved his army 
from the consequences of their own rashness: 
the approach of peace relieved him from the 
guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct in 
the sedition of Constantinople amply discharged 
his obligations to the emperor. When the Afri¬ 
can war became the topic of popular discourse 
and secret deliberation, each of the Roman 
generals was apprehensive, rather than am¬ 
bitious, of the dangerous honour; but as soon as 
Justinian had declared his preference of superior 
merit, their envy was rekindled by the unani¬ 
mous applause which was given to the choice of 
Belisarius. The temper of the Byzantine court 
may encourage a suspicion that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the 
fair and subtle Antonina, who alternately en¬ 
joyed the confidence, and incurred the hatred, 
of the empress Theodora. The birth of Antonina 
was ignoble; she descended from a family of 
charioteers; and her chastity had been stained 
with the foulest reproach. Yet she reigned with 
long and absolute power over the mind of her 
illustrious husband; and if Antonina disdained 
the merit of conjugal fidelity, she expressed a 
manly friendship to Belisarius, whom she ac¬ 
companied with undaunted resolution in all the 
hardships and dangers of a military life.^ 

The preparations for the African war were 
not unworthy of the last contest between Rome 
and Carthage. The pride and Rower of the 
army consisted of the guards of Belisarius, who, 
according to the pernicious indulgence of the 
times, devoted themselves, by a particular oath 
of fidelity, to the service their patron. Their 
strength and stature, for which they had been 
curiously selected, the goodness of their horses 
and armour, and the assiduous practice of all 
the exercises of war, enabled them to act what¬ 
ever their courage might prompt; and their 
courage was exaked by the social honour of 
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liwir niijk, and the peiaonal ambition of favour 
and fortune. Four hundred of the bravest of the 
Henili marched under the banner of the faithful 
and active Pharas; their untractable valour was 
more highly prized than the tame submission of 
die Greeks and Syrians; and of such importance 
was it deemed to procure a reinforcement of 
six hundred Massagetsc, or Huns, that they 
were allured by fraud and deceit to engage in a 
navsd expedition. Five thousand horse and ten 
thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople 
for the conquest of Africa; but the infantry, for 
the most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, 
yielded to the more prevailing use and reputa¬ 
tion of the cavalry; and the Scythian bow was 
the weapon on which the armies of Rome were 
now reduced to place their principal depen¬ 
dence. From a laudable desire to assert the digni¬ 
ty of his theme, Procopius defends the soldiers of 
his own time against the morose critics, who 
confined that respectable name to the heavy- 
armed warriors of antiquity, and maliciously 
observed that the word archer is introduced by 
Homer* as a term of contempt. ‘‘Such con¬ 
tempt might perhap>s be due to the naked youths 
who appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, 
lurking behind a tombstone, or the shield of a 
friend, drew the bowstring to their breast,* and 
dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our 
archers (pursues the historian) are mounted on 
horses, which they manage with admirable 
skill; their head and shoulders are protected by 
a casque or buckler; they wear greaves of iron 
on their legs, and their bodies are guarded by a 
coat of mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, 
a sword on their left, and their hand is accus¬ 
tomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer com¬ 
bat. Their bovi^s are strong and weighty; they 
shoot in every possible direction, advancing, 
retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to either 
Bank; and as they are taught to draw the bow¬ 
string not to the breast, but to the right ear, 
firm indeed must be the armour that can resist 
the rapid violence of their shaft.** Five hundred 
transports, navigated by twenty thousand mar¬ 
iners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected 
in the harbor of Constantinople. The smallest 
of these vessels may be computed at thirty, the 
largest at five hundred, tons; and the fair aver¬ 
age will supply an allowance, liberal, but not 
Itttifuse, of about one hundred thousand tons,^^ 
ibf the reception of thirty-five thousand soldiers 
and sailors, of five thousand horses, of arms, 
engines, and military stores, and of a sufficient 
atbcle of water and provisions for a voyage, per- 
biqps, of thr«w months. The proud galleys whkh 


in former ages swept the Mediterranean with so 
many hundred oars had long since disappeared; 
and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by 
ninety-two light brigantines, covered from the 
missile weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two 
thousand of the brave and robust youth of Con¬ 
stantinople. Twenty-two generals are named, 
most of whom were afterwards distinguished in 
the wars of Africa and Italy; but the supreme 
command, both by land and sea, was delegated 
to Belisarius alone, with a boundless power of 
acting according to his discretion, as if the em¬ 
peror himself were present. The separation of 
the naval and military professions is at once the 
effect and the ^qause of the modern improve¬ 
ments in the science of navigation and maritime 
war. \ 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, 
and about the time of the summer solstice, the 
whole fleet of six hundred ships was ranged! in 
martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. 
The patriarch pronounced his benediction, tnc 
emperor signified his last commands, the gen- 
craPs trumpet gave the signal of departure, and 
every heart, according to its fears or wishes, 
explored with anxious curiosity the omens of 
misfortune and success. The first halt was made 
at Perinthus or Hcraclea, where Belisarius 
waited five days to receive some Thracian horses, 
a military gift of his sovereign. From thence the 
fleet pursued their course through the midst of 
the Propontis; but as they struggled to pass the 
Straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind 
detained them four days at Abydus, where the 
general exhibited a memorable lesson of firm¬ 
ness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in a 
drunken quarrel had slain one of their fellow- 
soldiers, were instantly shown to the army sus¬ 
pended on a lofty gibbet. The national indignity 
was resented by their countrymen, who dis¬ 
claimed the servile laws of the empire, and 
asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where a 
small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty sallies 
of intemperance and anger. Their complaints 
were specious, their clamours were loud, and 
the Romans were not averse to the example of 
disorder and impunity. But the rising sedition 
was appeased by the authority and eloquence of 
the general, and he represented to the asscniF 
bled troops the obligation of justice, the im* 
portance of discipline, the rewards of piety smd 
virtue, and the unpanionable guilt of murder, 
which, in his apprehension, was aggravated 
rather than excused by riic vice of iatoxicatiofi.** 
In the navigation from the Hellespont to Pd* 
opohnesus, which the Greeks after the siege of 
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Troy had performed in four days,^ the fleet of 
Belisarius was guided in their course by his 
master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the 
redness of the sails, and in the night by 
the torches blazing from the mast-head. It was 
the duty of the pilots, as they steered between the 
islands and turned the capes of Malea and Tae- 
narium, to preserve the just order and regular 
intervals of such a multitude of ships; as the 
wind was fair and moderate, their labours were 
not unsuccessful, and the troops were safely dis¬ 
embarked at Methone on the Messenian coast, 
to repose themselves for awhile after the fatigues 
of the sea. In this place they experienced how 
avarice, invested with authority, may sport with 
the lives of thousands which are bravely ex¬ 
posed for the public service. According to mil¬ 
itary practice, the bread or biscuit of the Romans 
was twice prepared in the oven, and the dim¬ 
inution of onef-fourth was cheerfully allowed 
for the loss of weight. To gain this miserable 
profit, and to save the expense of wood, the 
praefect, John of Cappadocia, had given orders 
that the flour should be slightly baked by the 
same fire which warmed the baths of Constan¬ 
tinople; and when the sacks were opened, a 
soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the 
army. Such unwholesome food, assisted by the 
heat of the climate and season, soon produced 
an epidemical disease which swept away five 
hundred soldiers. Their health was restored by 
the diligence of Belisarius, who provided fresh 
bread at Methone, and boldly expressed his 
just and humane indignation: the emperor 
heard his complaint; the general was praised, 
but the minister was not punished. From the 
port of Methone the pilots steered along the 
western coast of Peloponnesus, as far as the isle 
of Zacyntlius or Zante, before they undertook 
the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous voy¬ 
age) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian 
Sea. As the fleet was surprised by a calm, six¬ 
teen days were consumed in the slow naviga¬ 
tion; and even the general would have suffered 
the intolerable hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity 
of Antonina had not preserved the water in 
glass bottles, which she buried deep in the sand 
in a part of the ship impervious to the rays of 
the sun. At length the harbour of Caucana,^* 
onthe southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure 
and hospitable shelter. The Gothic officers, who 
governed the island in the name of the daughter 
and gr^dson of Theodoric, obeyed their im- 
prud^ofdcrs to receive the troops of Justinian 
Ite fi^iendi and allies; provisions were liberally 
vappdied, the cavalry was remounted/^ and 


Procopius soon returned from Syracuse with 
correct information of the state and designs of 
the Vandals. His intelligence determined Bdi- 
sarius to hasten his operations, and his wise 
impatience was seconded by the winds. The 
fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of 
Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran along 
the coast with a strong gdc from the north-east, 
and finally cast anchor at the promontory of 
Caput Vada, about five days’ journey to the 
south of Carthage.^® 

If Gclimer had been informed of the approach 
of the enemy, he must have delayed the con¬ 
quest of Sardinia for the immediate defence of 
his person and kingdom. A detachment of five 
thousand soldiers and one hundred and twenty 
galleys would have joined the remaining forces 
of the Vandals; and the descendant of Gcnscric 
might have surprised and oppressed a fleet of 
deep-laden transports incapable of action, and 
of light brigantines that seem only qualified for 
flight. Belisarius had secretly trembled when he 
overheard his soldiers in the passage embold¬ 
ening each other to confess their apprehensions. 
If they were once on shore, they hoped to main¬ 
tain the honour of their arms; but if they should 
be attacked at sea, they did not blush to ac¬ 
knowledge that they wanted courage to contend 
at the same time with the winds, the waves, and 
the barbarians.^® The knowledge of their senti¬ 
ments decided Belisarius to seize the first op¬ 
portunity of landing them on the coast of Africa; 
and he prudently rejected, in a council of war, 
the proposal of sailing with the fleet and army 
into the port of Carthage. Three months after 
their departure from Constantinople, the men 
and horses, the arms and military stores, were 
safely disembarked; and five soldiers were left 
as a guard on bo2urd each of the ships, which 
were disposed in the form of a semicircle. The 
remainder of the troops occupied a camp on the 
sea-shore, which they fortified, according to 
ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart; 
and the discovery of a source of fresh water, 
while it allayed the thirst, excited the supersti¬ 
tious confidence of the Romans. The next morn¬ 
ing some of the neighbouring gardens were 
pillaged; and Belisarius, after chastising the 
offenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the 
decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims .of 
justice, moderation, and genuine policy. “When 
I first accepted the commission of subduing 
Africa, 1 depended much less,” said the gen¬ 
eral, “on the numbers, or even the bravery of 
my troops, than upon the friendly disposition of 
the natives, and their immortal hatred to the 



Ym alone can deprive me of this 
hope: if continue to extort by rapine what 
imght be purchased for a little money, such acts 
ctf violence will reconcile these implacable cnc* 
lilies, and unite them in a just and holy league 
agsdnst the invaders ci their country.” These 
eahmtations were enforced by a rigid discipline, 
of which the soldiers themselves soon felt and 
praised the salutary effects. The inhabitants, 
instead of deserting their houses or hiding their 
com, supplied the Romans with a fair and lib¬ 
eral market, the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the 
name of Justinian, and the clergy, from motives 
of conscience and interest, assiduously laboured 
to promote the cause of a catholic emperor. The 
small town of Sullecte,” one day’s journey from 
the camp, had the honour of being foremost to 
open her gates and to resume her ancient al¬ 
liance; the larger cities of Leptis and Adru- 
metum imitated the example of loyalty as soon 
as Belisarius appeared; and he advanced with¬ 
out opposition as far as Grasse, a palace of the 
Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles from 
Carthage. The weary Romans indulged them¬ 
selves in the refreshment of shady groves, cool 
fountains, and delicious fruits; and the preference 
which Procopius allows to these gardens over 
any that he had seen, either in the East or West, 
may be ascribed either to the taste or the fatigue 
of the historian. In three generations prosperity 
and a warm climate had dissolved the hardy 
virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly became 
the most luxurious of mankind. In their villas 
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and gardens, which might deserve the Persian 
name of Paradise ,they enjoyed a cool and 
elegant repose; and, after the daily use of the 
bath, the barbarians were seated at a table pro¬ 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the land and 
sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing after the 
fashion of the Medes, were embroidered with 
gold; love and hunting were the labours of their 
life, and their vacant hours were amused by 
pantomimes, chariot-races, and the music and 
dances of the theatre. 

* In amarch of ten or twelve days the vigilance 
of Belisarius was constantly awake and active 
ag^unst his unseen enemies, by whom, in every 
pjaee and at every hour, he might be suddenly 
^iitacked. An officer of confidence and merit, 
Jtka the Armenian, led the vanguard of three 
Jnmdred horse, six hundred M^sagetae covered 
at Ik certain distance the kit fiank, and the 
fleet, fteering along the coast, seldom 
'fast ’sight of the army, which moved each day 
; twdve imles^ a^ lodged in the evenina 


view of their fleet. But the rashness of Ammatas 
was fatal to himself and his country. He antici¬ 
pated the hour of the attack, outstripped his 
tardy followers, and was pierced with a mortal 
wound after he had slain with his own hand 
twelve of his boldest antagonists. His Vandals 
fled to Carthage; the highway, sdmost ten 
miles, was strewed with dead bodies; and it 
seemed incredible that such multitudes could be 
slaughtered by the swords of three hundred 
Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated, 
after a slight combat, by the six hundred Mas- 
sagetae; they did not equal the third part of 
his numbers, but each Scythian was fired by 
the example of his chief, who gloriously exer¬ 
cised the privOege of his family by riding fore¬ 
most and alone to shoot the first arrow against 
the enemy. In the meanwhile GdlinSier himself, 
ignorant of the event, and misguided by the 
windings of the hiUs, inadvertently passed the 
Roman army, and reached the scene of 4iction 
where Ammatas had fallen. He wqfit die fiite d 
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his isrotfaer and of Giurthage^ charged with 
irresistible fury the advancing squadi^, and 
might have pursued^ and perhaps decided the 
victory^ if he had not wasted those inestimable 
moments in the discharge of a vain though 
I^ous duty to the dead. While his spirit was 
broken by this mournful office, he heard the 
trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forwards 
with his guards and the remainder of the cav» 
airy to rally his flying troops, and to restore the 
fortune of the day. Much room could not be 
found in this disorderly battle for the talents of 
a general; but the king fled before the hero, and 
the Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish 
enemy, were incapable of withstanding the 
arms and discipline of the Romans. Gelimer 
retired with hasty steps towards the desert of 
Numidia; but he had soon the consolation of 
learning that his private orders for the execu¬ 
tion of Hilderic and his captive friends had 
been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant’s revenge 
was useful only to his enemies. The death of a 
lawful prince excited the compassion of his 
people; his life might have perplexed the vic¬ 
torious Romans; and the lieutenant of Justinian, 
by a crime of which he was innocent, was re¬ 
lieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting 
his honour or relinquishing his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the sev¬ 
eral parts of the army informed each other of 
the accidents of the day; and Belisarius pitched 
his camp on the field of victory, to which the 
tenth Diile-stone from Carthage had applied 
the Latin appellation of Decimus, From a wise 
suspicion of the stratagems and resources of the 
Vandals, he marched the next day in order of 
battle, halted in the evening before the gates of 
Gmhage, and allowed a night of repose, that 
he xnight not in darkness and disorder expose 
the city to the licence of the soldiers, or the 
soldiers themselves to the secret ambush of the 
city. But as the fears of Belisarius were the result 
of calm and Intrepid reason, he was soon satis¬ 
fied that he might confide, without danger, in 
the peaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. 
Oarage blaaed, with innumerable torches, 
the signals of the public joy; the chain was re¬ 
moved that guard^ the entrance of the port, the 
gates were thrown open, and the people with 
acclamations of gratitude hailed and invited 
their Roman ddiverers. The defeat of the Van¬ 
dals and the freedom of Africa were announced 
to. the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the 
(diini^Jbes were already adorned and illuminated 
ferthe festival of the martyr^ whom three cen¬ 


turies of superstition had almost raised to a local 
deity. The Arians, conscious that their reign 
had expired, resigned the temple to the catho¬ 
lics, who rescued ffieir saint from profane hands, 
performed the holy rites, and loudly proclaimed 
the creed of Athanasius and Justinian. One 
awful hour reversed the fortunes of the con¬ 
tending parties. The suppliant Vandals, who 
had so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, 
sought an humble refuge in the sanctuary of 
the church; while the merchants of the East 
were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the 
palace by their affrighted keeper, who implored 
the protection of his captives, and showed them, 
through an aperture in the wall, the sails of the 
Roman fleet. After their separation from the ar¬ 
my, the naval commanders had proceeded with 
slow caution along the coast till they reached 
the Hermaean promontor>% and obtained the 
first intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. 
Faithful to his instructions, they would have 
cast anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, 
if the more skilful seamen had not represented 
the perils of the shore and the signs of an im¬ 
pending tempest. Still ignorant of the revolu¬ 
tion, they declined, however, the rash attempt 
of forcing the chain of the port; and the ad¬ 
jacent harbour and suburb of Mandracium 
were insulted only by the rapine of a private 
officer who disobeyed and deserted his leaders. 
But the imperial fleet, advancing with a fair 
wind, steered through the narrow entrance of 
the Golctta, and occupied in the deep and ca¬ 
pacious lake of Tunis a secure station about 
five miles from the capital.'* No sooner was 
Belisarius informed of their arrival than he 
despatched orders that the greatest part of the 
mariners should be immediately landed, to 
join the triumph, and to swell the apparent 
numbers of the Romans. Before he allowed 
them to enter the gates of Carthage, he ex¬ 
horted them, in a discourse worthy of himself 
and the occasion, not to disgrace the glory of 
their arms; and to remember that the Vandals 
had been the tyrants, but that ih^ were the 
deliverers, of the Africans, who must now be 
respected as the voluntary and affectionate 
subjects of their common sovereign. The Ro¬ 
mans marched through the streets in close 
ranks, prepared for battle if an enemy had ap¬ 
peared: the strict order maintained by the 
general imprinted on their minds the duty of 
obedience; and in an age in which custom and 
impunity almost sanctified the abuse of con¬ 
quest, the genius of one man repressed the 
passions of a victorious army. The voice of 



inenaoe and odmplaint was silent; tlie trade of 
CSazthage was not interrupted; while Africa 
changed her master and her government, the 
shops continued open and busy; and the sol- 
diers, after sufficient guards had been posted, 
modestly departed to the houses which were 
allotted for their reception. Belisarius fixed his 
residence in the palace, seated himself on the 
throne of Genseric, accepted and distributed 
the barbaric spoil, granted their lives to the sup¬ 
pliant Vandals, and laboured to repair the 
damage which the suburb of Mandracium had 
sustained in the preceding night. At supper he 
entertained his principal officers with the form 
and magnificence of a royal banquet.*® The 
victor was respectfully served by the captive 
officers of the household; and in the moments 
of festivity, when the impartial spectators ap¬ 
plauded the fortune and merit of Belisarius, his 
envious flatterers secretly shed their venom on 
every word and gesture which might alarm the 
suspicions of a jealous monarch. One day was 
given to these pompous scenes, which may not 
be despised as useless if they attracted the pop¬ 
ular veneration; but the active mind of Beli¬ 
sarius, which in the pride of victory could 
suppose a defeat, had already resolved that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on 
the chance of arms or the favour of the people. 
The fortifications of Carthage had alone been 
exempted from the general proscription; but in 
the reign of ninety-five years they were suffered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Van- 
A wiser conqueror restored, with incredible 
despatch, the walls and ditches of the city. His 
liberality encouraged the workmen; the soldiew, 
the mariners, and the citizens vied with each 
other in the salutary labour; and Gelimer, who 
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deepest anguish, that he had wasted: in that 
useless enterprise five thousand of his bravest 
troops, and he read, with grief and shame, the 
victorious letters of his brother Zano, who ex¬ 
pressed a sanguine confidence that the king, 
after the example of their ancestor, had al¬ 
ready chastised the rashness of the Roman 
invader. “Alas! my brother,” replied Gelimer, 
“Heaven has declared against our unhappy 
nation. While you have subdued Sardinia, we 
have lost Africa. No sooner did Belisarius ap¬ 
pear with a handful of soldiers, than courage 
and prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals. 
Your nephew Glbamund, your brother Am- 
matas, have jjecn betrayed to death by the 


cowardice of their followers. Our horsei, our 
ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are^n the 
power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals st: 
fer an ignominious repose, at the expe..^^ 
their wives and children, their wealth land 
liberty. Nothing now remains except the feeld 
of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. Abandon 
Sardinia; fiy to our relief; restore our empire, 
or perish by our side.” On the receipt of this 
epistle Zano imparted his grief to the principal 
Vandals, but the intelligence was prudently 
concealed from the natives of the island. The 
troops embarked in one hundred and twenty 
galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor the 
third day on the confines of Mauritania, and 
hastily pursued their march to join the royal 
standard in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was 
the interview: the two brothers embraced; they 
wept in silence; no questions were a.sked of the 
S^dinian victory; no inquiries were made of 
the African misfortunes: they saw before their 
eyes the whole extent of their calamities, and 

thca^ccoftheirwivesandchildrenaffonied 

beheld with astonish^ '*'«**' “‘P* 

rmng strength of an impregnable fort^. the *pirit of 
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the first line, which Bclisarius supported in the 
centre at the head of five hundred guards; the 
infantry, at some distance, was posted in the 
second line; and the vigilance of the general 
watched the separate station and ambiguous 
faith of the Massagetae, who secretly reserved 
their aid for the conquerors. The historian has 
inserted, and the reader may easily supply, the 
speeches** of the commanders, who, by argu¬ 
ments the most opposite to their situation, in¬ 
culcated the importance of victory and the 
contempt of life. Zano, with the troops which 
had followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, 
was placed in the centre, and the throne of 
Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of 
Vandals had imitated their intrepid resolution. 
Casting away their lances and missile weapons, 
they drew their swords and expected the charge; 
the Roman cavalry thrice passed the rivulet, 
they were thrice repulsed, and the conflict was 
firmly maintained till Zano fell and the stand¬ 
ard of Belisarius was displayed. Gelimer re¬ 
treated to his camp, the Huns joined the pursuit, 
and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yet no more than fifty Romans and eight hun¬ 
dred Vandals were found on the field of battle; 
so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day 
which extinguished a nation and transferred 
the empire of Africa. In the evening Belisarius 
led his infantry to the attack of the camp, and 
the pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the 
vanity of his recent declarations, that to the 
vanquished death was a relief, life a burden, 
and infamy the only object of terror. His de¬ 
parture was secret, but, as soon as the Vandals 
discovered that their king had deserted them, 
they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their 
personal safety, and careless of every object that 
is dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans 
entered the camp without resistance, and the 
wildest stenes of disorder were veiled in the 
darkness and confusion of the night. Every bar¬ 
barian who met their swords was inhumanly 
massacre: theiir widows and daughters, as rich 
heirs or beautiful concubines, were embraced 
by the licentious soldiers; and avarice itself was 
almost satiated with the treasures of gold and 
silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity and 
P^e. In this frantic search the troops, even of 
Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. In¬ 
toxicated with lust and rapine, they explored, 
ii^sm^ parties or alone, the adjacent fields, the 
woods, the rocks, and the caverns thkt might 
pbssiUy eoritea! any desirable prixe; laden with 
B<k^,1ihcy^dcsertcd their ranks, and wandered. 


without a guide, on the high road to Garthajge, 
and, if the flying enemies had dared to return, 
very few of the conquerors would have escaped. 
Deeply sexisible of the disgrace and danger, 
Belisarius passed an apprehensive night on the 
field of victory; at the dawn of day he planted 
his standard on a hill, recalled his guards and 
veterans, and gradually restored the modesty 
and obedience of the camp. It was equally the 
concern of the Roman general to subdue the 
hostile, and to save the prostrate, barbarian; 
and the suppliant Vandals, who could be found 
only in churches, were protected by his author¬ 
ity, disarmed, and separately confined, that 
they might neither disturb the public peace nor 
become the victims of popular revenge. After 
despatching a light detachment to tread the 
footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced, with his 
whole army, about ten days’ march, as far as 
Hippo Regius, which no longer possessed the 
relics of St. Augustin.** The season, and the 
certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to 
the inaccessible country of the Moors, deter¬ 
mined Belisarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, 
and to fix his winter quarters at Carthage. From 
thence he despatched his principal lieutenant 
to inform the emperor that in the space of three 
months he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The 
surviving Vandals yielded, without resistance, 
their arms and their freedom; the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carthage submitted to his presence, 
and the more distant provinces were successively 
subdued by the report of his victory. Tripoli 
was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance; 
Sardinia and Corsica surrendered to an officer 
who carried instead of a sword the head of the 
valiant Zano; and the isles of Majorca, Min¬ 
orca, and Yvica consented to remain an humble 
appendage of the African kingdom. Caesarea, a 
royal city, which in looser geography may be 
confounded with the modern Algiers, was 
situate thirty days’ march to the westward of 
Carthage; by land the road was infested by the 
Moors, but the sea was open, and the Romans 
were now masters of the sea. An active and 
discreet tribune sailed as far as the Straits, 
where he occupied Septem or Ceuta,** which 
rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast; 
that remote place was afterwards adorned and 
fortified by Justinian, and he seems to have in¬ 
dulged the vain amintion of extending his em¬ 
pire to the Columns t>f Hercules. He received 
the messengers of victdry'at the time when he 
was preparing to publh^ the Pandects of the 
Roman law, and the devout or Jesdous empe^r 
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mfcteatoi the divine goodness, and confcs^ 
in :«lleiioe the merit of his successful gci^al.** 
Impatient to abolidi the temporal and spiritual 
tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded without 
ds^y to the full establishment of the catholic 
Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immu¬ 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of episco¬ 
pal religion, were restored and amplified with a 
Ubeial hand; the Arian worship was suppressed, 
the Donatist meetings were proscribed,*® and 
the synod of Carthage, by the voice of two hun¬ 
dred and seventeen bishops,*® applauded the 
just measure of pious retaliation. On such an 
occasion it may not be presumed that many 
orthodox prelates were absent; but the com¬ 
parative smallness of their number, which in 
ancient councils had been twice or even thrice 
multiplied, most clearly indicates the decay 
both of the church and state. While Justinian 
approved himself the defender of the faith, he 
entertained an ambitious hope that his victo¬ 
rious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the 
narrow limits of his dominion to the space 
which they occupied before tlie invasion of the 
Moors and Vandals; and Belisarius was in¬ 
structed to establish five dukes or commanders 
in the convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, 
Girta, Caesarea, and Sardinia, and to compute 
the military force of palatines or borderers that 
might be sufficient for the defence , of Africa. 
The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy 
of the presence of a Praetorian praefect; and 
four consulars, three presidents, were appointed 
to administer the seven provinces under his 
civil jurisdiaion. The number of their subor¬ 
dinate officers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, 
was minutely expressed; three hundred and 
ninety'^ix for the praefect himself, fifty for each 
of his vicegerents; and the rigid definition of 
their fees and salaries was more effectual to 
cmifirm the right than to prevent the abuse. 
These magistrates might be oppressive, but they 
were not idle, and the subtle questions of justice 
and revenue were infinitely propagated under 
tjhe new government, which profes^ to revive 
the fieedmn and eqoityr of the Roman republic. 
The conqueror was solicitous to extract a prompt 
and plentiful supply from his African subjects, 
ajnd allowed them to claim, even in the third 
di^pree and from the collat^sd line, the houses 
aod la n ds of which their faxnilies had been un- 
jiwdy by the Vanci^ls. After the de- 

paift^ of BeUsatius, \riio acted by a high and 
ccmmassioni no ordinary provision was 
a master^general of the Ibi^ 

^dfe^c.of Ftastorian praefect was intrusted to a 


soldier; the dvil and military powers were 
united, according to the practice of Justinian, 
in the chief governor; and the representative of 
the emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, was 
soon distinguished by the appellation of £x^ 
arch.*^ 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till 
her former sovereign was delivered, either alive 
or dead, into the hands of the Romans. Doubt¬ 
ful of the event, Gclimcr had given secret orders 
that a part of his treasure should be transported 
to Spain, where he hoped to find a secure refuge 
at the court of the king of the Visigoths. But 
these intentions were disappointed by aeddent, 
treachery, axifl^tht indefatigable pursuit of his 
enemies, who intercepted his flight from! the 
sea-shore, and chased the unfortunate mona|rch, 
with some faithful followers, to the inaccessible 
mountain of Papua,*® in the inland countiy of 
Numidia. He was immediately besieged 
Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobri^ 
were the more applauded, as such qualitie 
could seldom be found among the Heruli, the 
most corrupt of the barbarian tribes. To his 
vigilance Belisarius had intrusted this important 
charge; and, after a bold attempt to scale the 
mountain, in which he lost an hundred and ten 
soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, 
the operation of distress and famine on the mintl 
of the Vandal king. From the softest habits of 
pleasure, from the unbounded command of in¬ 
dustry and wealth, he was reduced to share the 
poverty of the Moors,*® supportable only to 
themselves by their ignorance of a happier 
condition. In their rude hovels of mud and 
hurdles, which confined the smoke and ex¬ 
cluded the light, they promiscuously slept on 
the ground, perhaps on a sheepskin, with their 
wives, their children, and their cattle. Sordid 
and scanty were their garments; the use of 
bread and wine was unknown, and their oaten 
or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, 
were devoured almost in a crude state by the 
hungry savages. The health of Gelimer must 
have sunk under these strange and unwonted 
hardships, from whatsoever cause they had 
been endured; but his actual misery was ejen- 
bittered by the recollection of past greatness, 
the daily insolence of his protectors; and the 
just apprehension that the light and ycnal 
Moors might be tempted to betray the rights of 
hospitality. The knowledge of his situation dic¬ 
tated the humane and friendly ejrifde of Pharas. 
“like yomdir «aid die chief ctf the Heruli, “I 
am an illiterate barbarian, but t spenk die lan¬ 
guage of plain sense and an hcaiest hearts Why 
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vidU you persist in hopeless obstinacy? Why will 
you ruin yourself) your family) and liadcm? 1}he 
love of freedom and abhorrence of ^very? 
Alasl my dearest Gelimer, are you not already 
^ worst of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of 
the Moors? Would it not be preferable to sus¬ 
tain at Constantinople a life of poverty and 
servitude, rather than to reign the undoubted 
monarch of the mountain of Papua? Do you 
think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian? 
Belisarius is his subject, and we ourselves, whose 
birth is not inferior to your own, are not ashamed 
of our obedience to the Roman emperor. That 
generous prince will grant you a rich inheri¬ 
tance of lands, a place in the senate, and the 
dignity of patrician: such are his gracious in¬ 
tentions, and you may depend with full assur¬ 
ance on the word of B^sarius. So long as 
Heaven has condemned us to suffer, patience is 
a virtue; but if'we reject the proffered deliver¬ 
ance, it degenerates into blind and stupid 
despair.” ‘^1 am not insensible,” replied the 
king of the Vandals, ^‘how kind and rational is 
your advice. But 1 cannot persuade myself to 
become the slave of an unjust enemy, who has 
deserved my implacable hatred. Him 1 had 
never injured either by word or deed; yet he 
has sent against me, I know not from whence, a 
certain Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 
from the throne into this abyss of misery. Jus¬ 
tinian is a man; he is a prince; does he not 
dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune 1 
can write no more; my grief oppresses me. Send 
me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, send me a 
lyre,*® a sponge, and a loaf of bread.” From the 
Vandal messenger, Pharas was informed of the 
motives of this singular request. It was long 
since the king of Africa had tasted bread, a de- 
fluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect of 
fatigue or incessant weeping, and he wbhed to 
solace the melancholy hours by singing to the 
lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. The 
humanity of Pharas was moved: he sent the 
three extraordinary gifts; but even his human¬ 
ity prompted him to redouble the vigilance of 
his guard, that he might sooner compel his 
prisoner to embrace a resolution advantageous 
to the Romans, but salutary to himself. The ob- 
ttinacy of Gelimer at length yielded to reason 
and necessity; the solemn assurances of safety 
anfl honour^e treatment were ratified in the 
empmr’s name by the ambassador of Beli- 
i^ius, and the king of the Vandals descended 
hnqi the The first public interview 

was in^ione of tihe suburbs of Cmhage; and 
whan the royal captive accosted his conqueror, 


he burstintoafitof lau^ter. The crowd might 
naturally believe that extreme grief had de¬ 
prived Gelimer of hk senses; but in^hismourn- 
fid state unseasonable mirth insinuated to more 
intelligent observers that the vain and transitory 
scenes of human greatness are unworthy of a 
serious thought.®^ 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new 
example of a vulgar truth—that fiattery ad¬ 
heres to power, and envy to superior merit. The 
chiefs of the Roman army presumed to think 
themselves the rivals of an hero. Their private 
despatches maliciously affirmed that the con¬ 
queror of Africa, strong in his reputation and 
the public love, conspired to scat himself on the 
throne of the Vandals. Justinian listened with 
too patient an ear; and his silence was the re¬ 
sult of jealousy rather than of confidence. An 
honourable alternative, of remaining in the 
province or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed submitted to the discretion of Belisarius; 
but he wisely concluded, from intercepted 
letters and the knowledge of his sovereign’s 
temper, that he must either resign his head, 
erect his standard, or confound his enemies by 
his presence and submission. Innocence and 
courage decided his choice: his guards, cap¬ 
tives, and treasures were diligently embarked; 
and so prosperous was the navigation, that his 
arrival at Constantinople preceded any certain 
account of his departure from the port of Car¬ 
thage. Such unsuspecting loyalty removed the 
apprehensions of Justinian: envy was silenced 
and inflamed by the public gratitude; and the 
third Africanus obtained the honours of a tri¬ 
umph, a ceremony which the city of Constantine 
had never seen, and which ancient Rome, since 
the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for the 
auspicious arms of the Cxsaxs,^ From the palace 
of Belisarius the procession was conducted 
through the principal streets to the hippo¬ 
drome; and this memorable day seemed to 
avenge the injuries of Genseric and to expiate 
the shame of the Romans. The wealth of na¬ 
tions was displayed, the trophies of martial or 
efieminate luxury; rich armour, golden thrones, 
and the chariots of state which had been used 
by the Vandal queen; the massy furniture of 
the royal banquet, the splendour of precious 
stones, the elegant forms of statues and vases, 
the more substantial treasure of gold, and the 
holy vessels of the Jewish temple, which, after 
their long peregrination, were respectfully de¬ 
posited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A 
long train of the noblest Vandals reluctantly 
exposed, their lofty stature and manly counte- 
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a pucple wbe, and still maintained the majesty 
ola king. Not a tear escaped from his eyes, not a 
v>? i« heardj 'but his pride or piety derived 
gflCTBt consolation from the words of Sol- 
.ntnon^** which he repeatedly jaronounced, 
vanity! vanity! all is vanity! Instead of 
*<a8cen(hhg a triumphal car drawn by four horses 
Or elephants, the modest conqueror marched .on 
at the head of his brave*companions: his 
prudence might decline an honour too con¬ 
spicuous for a subject; and his magnanimity 
might justly disdain what had been so often 
sullied by the vilest of tyrants. The glorious pro¬ 
cession entered the gate of the hippodrome; 
was saluted by the acclamations of the senate 
and.people; and halted before the throne where 
Justinian and Theodora were seated to receive 
the homage of the captive monarch and the 
vietorious hero. They both performed the cus¬ 
tomary adoration; and falling prostrate on the 
ground, respectfully touched the footstool of a 
prince who had not. unsheathed his sword, and 
of a prostitute who had danced on the theatre: 
some gentle violence was used to bend the stub¬ 
born spirit of the grandson of Genseric; and 
however trained to servitude, the genius of 
Belisarius must have secretly rebelled. He was 
immediately declared consul for the ensuing 
year, and the day of his inauguration resembled 
the pomp of a second triumph: his ciirule chair 
was borne aloft on the shoulders of captive 
Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and 
rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the 
populace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the 
faithful execution of a treaty for which his 
honour had been pledged to the king of the 
Vandals. The religious scruples of Gelimer, who 
adhered to the Arian heresy, were incompatible 
with the dignity of senator or patrician: but he 
received from the emperor an ample estate in 
the province of Galatia, where the abdicated 
monarch retired, with his family and friends, to 
a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of con- 
tettt.*^ Thei^aughters of Hilderic were enter¬ 
tained with the respectful tenderness due to 
theit age and misfortune; and Justinian and 
Theodora accepted the honour of educating 
and enriching the female descendants of the 
great Theodosius. The bravest of the Vandal 
youth* were distributed imo five squadrons of 
cavi^, wWch adopted die name of their bene- 
^fSTaetor, and suppeated in the Persian wars the 
Of their ancestors. But these rare exertions, 
"ttefeward of or *are‘inBuificienti;o 


iBxplaih*fhe..fatn of a nadon. whose numbers, 
before a shenrt and bloodless War^ amounted to 
more than six.hundred thousand persDns. After 
the exile of their king and nobles, the Servile 
crowd might purchase their safety by .adjuring 
their character, religion, ^d language; and 
their degenerate posterity would be insensibly 
mingled with the common herd of African sul> 
jects. Vet even in the present age, and in the 
heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller 
has discovered the white complexion and long 
flaxen hair of a northern race;*^ and it was 
formerly believed that the boldest of the Van¬ 
dals fled beyond the power, or even the knowl¬ 
edge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary 
freedom on th^ shores of the Atlantic ocekn.^* 
Africa had been their empire, it became their 
prison; nor could they entertain a hope, or even 
a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, 
where their brethren, of a spirit less adventur¬ 
ous, still wandered in their native forests. It was 
impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers 
of unknown seas and hostile barbarians; it was 
impossible for brave men to expose their naked¬ 
ness and defeat before the eyes of their country¬ 
men, to describe the kingdoms which they had 
lost, and to claim a share of the humble inher¬ 
itance which, in a happier hour, they had 
almost unanimously renounced.’^ I n the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder several populous 
villages of Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals; 
they still preserve their language, their customs, 
and the purity of their blood; support, with 
some impatience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke; 
and serve, with secret and voluntary allegiance, 
the descendant of their ancient kings, who in 
his garb and present fortune is confounded with 
the meanest of his vassals.*^ The name and 
situation of this unhappy people might indicate 
their descent from one common stock with the 
conquerors of Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian 
dialect more clearly represents them as the last 
remnant of the new colonies who succeeded to 
the genuine Vandals, already scattered or de¬ 
stroyed in the age of Procopius. •• 

If Bdisarius had been tempted to hesitate in 
his allegiance, he might have urged, even 
against the emperor himself, the indispensable 
duty of saving Africa from an enemy more bar¬ 
barous than the Vandals. The origin of the 
Moors is involved in darkness: they were igno¬ 
rant of the use of letters.^® Their limits cannot be 
precisely defined; a boundless continent was 
open to the Libyan shepherds; the change of 
seasons and pastures regulated their motions; 
and their rude hots and slender iimiture w<^ 
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transported mth the same ease as their arms, 
their families, and their cattle, which consisted 
of sheep, oxen, and camels. During the vigour 
of the Roman power they observed a respectful 
distance from Carthage and the sea-shore; 
under the feeble reign of the Vandals they in¬ 
vaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the sea- 
coast from Tangier to Caesarea, and pitched 
their camps, with impunity, in the fertile province 
of Pyzacium. The formidable strength and 
artful conduct of Belisarius secured the neu¬ 
trality of the Moorish princes, whose vanity 
aspired to receive in the emperor’s name the 
ensigns of their regal dignity.”** They were 
astonished by the rapid event, and trembled in 
the presence of their conqueror. But his ap¬ 
proaching departure soon relieved the appre¬ 
hensions of a savage and superstitious people; 
the number of their wives allowed them to 
disregard the safety of their infant hostages; and 
when the Roman general hoisted sail in the 
port of Carthage, he heard the cries and almost 
beheld the flames of the desolated province. 
Yet he persisted in his resolution; and leaving 
only a part of his guards to reinforce the feeble 
garrisons, he intrusted the command of Africa 
to the eunuch Solomon,^® who proved himself 
not unworthy to be the successor of Belisarius. 
In the first invasion some detachments, with 
two officers of merit, were surprised and inter¬ 
cepted; but Solomon speedily assembled his 
troops, marched from Carthage into the heart 
of the country, and in two great battles de¬ 
stroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. The 
Moors depended on their multitude, their 
swiftness, and their inaccessible mountains; and 
the aspect and smell of their camels are said to 
have produced some confusion in the Roman 
cavalry.^* But as soon as they were commanded 
to dismount, they derided this contemptible 
obstacle: as soon as the columns ascended the 
hills, the naked and disorderly crowd was 
dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolu¬ 
tions; and ihe menace of their female prophets 
was repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should 
be discomfited by a beardless antagonist. The 
victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days’ 
journey from Carthage to besiege Mount Au- 
rasius/^ the citadel, and at the same time the 
garden, of Numidia. That range of hills, a 
branch of the great Atlas, contains, within a 
cihEumfercnce of one hundred and twenty miles, 
a rare vaiiety of soil and climate; the inter- 
m^atfi valleys and elevated plains abound 
with rich p^tures, perpetual streams, and' 
nf a delunous taste and uncommon mag* 


nitude. This fair solitude is decorated with the 
ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once the seat 
of a legion, and the residence of forty thousand 
inhabitants. The Ionic temple of ^/f^culapius is 
encompassed with Moorish huts; and the cattle 
now graze in the midst of an amphitheatre, 
under the shade of Corinthian columns. A sharp 
perpendicular rock rises above the level of the 
mountain, where the African princes deposited 
their wives and treasure; and a proverb is 
familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat 
fire who dares to attack the craggy cliffs and 
inhospitable natives of Mount Aurasius. This 
hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the 
eunuch Solomon: from the first, he retreated 
with some disgrace; and in the second, his 
patience and provisions were almost exhausted; 
and he must again have retired, if he had not 
yielded to the impetuous courage of his troops, 
who audaciously scaled, to the astonishment of 
the Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, and 
the summit of the Geminian rock. A citadel was 
erected to secure this important conquest, and 
to remind the barbarians of their defeat; and as 
Solomon pursued his march to the west, the 
long-lost province of Mauritanian Sitifi was 
again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Moorish war continued several years after the 
departure of Belisarius; but the laurels which 
he resigned to a faithful lieutenant may be 
justly ascribed to his own triumph. 

The experience of past faults, which may 
sometimes correct the mature age of an indi¬ 
vidual, is seldom profitable to the successive 
generations of mankind. The nations of an¬ 
tiquity, careless of each other’s safety, were 
separately vanquished and enslaved by the 
Romans. This awful lesson might have in¬ 
structed the barbarians of the West to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate arms, the 
unbounded ambition of Justinian. Yet the same 
error was repeated, the same consequences were 
felt, and the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, 
insea«iiblc of their approaching danger, beheld 
with indifference, and even with joy, the rapid 
downfall of the Vandals. After the failure of the 
royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful 
chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which he 
had formerly administered in the name of 
Theodoric and his infant grandson. Under his 
command the Visigoths besieged the fortress of 
Ceuta, on the African coast; but, while they 
spent the Sabbath-day in peace and devotion, 
the pious security of their camp ^vas invaded by 
a sally from the town, and the king himself, 
with sosne difficulty and danger, escaped from 



^ haxvll of o sacrileges enemy. It wis not 
long befim his pride and resentment were g;rati- 
fied by a suppliant embassy from the unfortu¬ 
nate GeUmer, who implored, in his distress, the 
aid of the Spanish monarch. But instead of 
sacrificing these unworthy passions to the dic¬ 
tates of generosity and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors till he was secretly 
informed of the loss of Carthage, and then 
dismissed them, with obscure and contemptu¬ 
ous advice, to seek in their native country a true 
knowledge of the state of the Vandals.^’ The 
long continuance of the Italian war delayed the 
punishment of the Visigoths, and the eyes of 
Theudes were closed before they tasted the 
fruits of his mistaken policy. After his death the 
sceptre of Spain was disputed by a civil war. 
The weaker candidate solicited the protection 
of Justinian, and ambitiously subscribed a 
treaty of alliance which deeply wounded the 
independence and happiness of his country. 
Several cities, both on the ocean and the Medi¬ 
terranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, 
who afterwards refused to evacuate those pledges, 
as it should seem, either of safety or payment; 
and as they were fortified by perpetual supplies 
from Africa, they maintained their impregnable 
stations for the mischievous purpose of inflam¬ 
ing the civil and religious factions of the bar¬ 
bicans. Seventy years elapsed before this 
painful thorn could be extirpated from the 
bosom of the monarchy; and as long as the 
emperors retained any share of these remote 
and useless possessions, their vanity might 
number Spain in the list of their provinces, and 
the successors of Alaric in the rank of their 
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I enemy. •• It wia not tivity oi Ainaiafnda was so6n followed by her 

esentment were grati- secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen 

»y from the unfortu- of Cassiodonis was employed to reproach the 

ed, in his distress, the Vandal court with the cruel violation of every 

irch. But instead of social and public duty; but the ven^ance 

r passions to the die- which he threatened in the name Of his Sov- 

prudence, Theudes ereign might be derided with impunity as long 

till he was secretly as Africa was protected by the sea, and the 

Carthage, and then Goths were destitute of a navy. In the blind 

:ure and contemptu- impotence of grief and indignation they joy- 

native country a true fully saluted the approach of the Romans, cn* 

' the Vandals.^’ The tertained the fleet of Belisarius in the ports of 

ilian war delayed the Sicily, and were speedily delighted or alarmed 

►ths, and the eyes of by the surprising intelligence that their revenge 

■ore they tasted the was executed )f>cyond the measure of their 

y. After his death the hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. To their 

luted by a civil war. friendship the emperor was indebted forUhe 

iicited the protection kingdom of Africa, and the Goths might itea- 

iously subscribed a sonably think that they were entitled to resutac 

deeply wounded the the possession of a barren rock, so recently 

ness of his country, separated as a nuptial gift from the island of 

ocean and the Medi- Sicily. They were soon undeceived by the 

the Roman troops, haughty mandate of Belisarius, which excited 

/acuate those pledges, their tardy and unavailing repentance. “The 

if safety or payment; dty and promontory of Lilybaeum,” said the 

3 y perpetual supplies Roman general, ^‘belonged to the Vandals, and 

ed their impregnable I claim them by the right of conquest. Your 

18 purpose of inflam- submission may deserve the favour of the em- 

I factions of the bar- peror; your obstinacy will provoke his dis- 

elapsed before this pleasure, and must kindle a war that can 

extirpated from the terminate only in your utter ruin. If you compel 

and as long as the us to take up arms, we shall contend, not to 

lare of these remote regain the possession of a single city, but to 

their vanity might deprive you of all the provinces which you 

' their provinces, and unjustly withhold from their lawful sovereign.” 

n the rank of their A nation of two hundred thousand soldiers 


vassals 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy 
was less excusable than that of their Spanish 
brethren, and their punishment was still more 
immediate and terrible. From a motive of pri¬ 
vate revenge, they enabled their most danger¬ 
ous enemy to destroy their most valuable ally. 
A sister of the great Theodoric had been given 
in marriage to Thrasimond the African king:^ 
on this occasion the fortress of Lilybaeum,^^ in 
Sicily, was resigned to the Vandals, and the 
princess Amalafiida was attended by a martial 
tsnin one thousand nolfles and five thousand 
Gothk soldiers, who signalised their valour in 
thtt. Moorish wars. Their merit was over-rated 
hy themsdves^ and perhaps neglected by the 
they viewed the country with envy, 
i^theoonquerors with disdain; their real 

conspirai^ prevented by a mas- 
i|#e; Goths expressed, and the cap- 


might have smiled at the vain menace of Jus¬ 
tinian and his lieutenant; but a spirit of discord 
and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and the 
Goths supported with reluctance the indignity 
of a female reign." 

The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and 
queen of Italy," united the two most iUustrious 
families of the barbarians. Her mother, the 
sister of Clovis, was descended from the long¬ 
haired kings of the Merovingian race," and the 
regal succession of the Amali was illustrated in 
the eleventh generation by her father, the great 
Theodoric, whose merit might have ennobled a 
plebeian origin. The sex ^ his daughter ex¬ 
cluded her from the Gothic throne; but his 
vigilant tenderness for his family and his people 
discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose 
anoettocs had taken refuge in %)ain, and die 
fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted to the 
rank of a consul and a prinoei He enjoyed cx^y 
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a shcat tixne the charms of Amalasontha and the 
hopes of the succession; and his Mddow, after 
the death of htir husba^ and father, was left 
the^ardian of her son Athalaric and the king¬ 
dom of Italy. At the age of about twenty-eight 
years, the endowments of her mind and person 
had attained their perfect maturity. Her l^auty, 
which, in the apprehension of Theodora her¬ 
self, might have disputed the conquest of an 
emperor, was animated by manly sense, activ¬ 
ity, and resolution. Education and experience 
had cultivated her talents; her philosophic 
studies were exempt from vanity; and, though 
she expressed herself with equal elegance and 
ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
tongue, the daughter of Thcodoric maintained 
in her counsels a discreet and impenetrable 
silence. By a faithful imitation of the virtues, 
she revived the prosperity of his reign; while 
she strove, with pious care, to expiate the 
faults and to obliterate the darker memory of 
his declining age. The children of Boethius and 
Symmachus were restored to their paternal in¬ 
heritance; her extreme lenity never consented 
to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties on 
her Roman subjects; and she generously de¬ 
spised the clamours of the Goths, who, at the 
end of forty years, still considered the people of 
Italy as their slaves or their enemies. Her salu¬ 
tary measures were directed by the wisdom and 
celebrated by the eloquence of Gassiodorus; 
she solicited and deserved the friendship of the 
emperor; and the kingdoms of Europe re¬ 
spected, both in peace and war, the majesty of 
the Gothic throne. But the future happiness of 
the queen of Italy depended on the education 
of her son, who was destined, by his birth, to 
support the different and almost incompatible 
characters of the chief of a barbarian camp and 
the first magistrate of a civilised nation. From 
the age of ten years^^ Athalaric was diligently 
instructed in the arts and sciences either useful 
or ornamental for a Roman prince, and three 
venerable Goths were chosen to instil the prin¬ 
ciples of honour and virtue into the mind of 
their young king. But the pupil who is insensible 
of the benefits must abhor the restraints of 
education; and the solicitude of the queen, 
Mdddi affection rendered anxious and severe, 
qfiended the untractable nature of her son and 
his subject. On a solemn fbstival, when the 
Goths were assembled in the palace of Ravenna, 
rc^al youth escaped from his mother’s 
apartment, and, with tears of pride and anger, 
t^plained of a blow which his stubborn dis- 
Obediehce had provoked her to inflict. The 


barbarians resented the indignity which had 
been offered to their king, accus^ tl^ regent 
of conspiring against his life and crown, and 
imperiously demanded that the grandson of 
Theodoric should be rescued from the dastardly 
discipline of women and pedants, and educated, 
like a valiant Goth, in the society of his equals 
and the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. To 
this rude clamour, importunately urged as the 
voice of the nation, Amalasontha was com¬ 
pelled to yield her reason and the dearest wishes 
of her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned 
to wine, to women, and to rustic sports; and the 
indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth be¬ 
trayed the mischievous designs of his favourites 
and her enemies. Encompassed with domestic 
foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with 
the emperor Justinian, obtained the assurance 
of a friendly reception, and had actually de¬ 
posited at Dyrrachium, in Epirus, a treasure of 
forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it 
have been for her fame and safety if she had 
calmly retired from barbarous faction to the 
peace and splendour of Constantinople. But 
the mind of Amalasontha was inflamed by 
ambition and revenge; and while her ships lay 
at anchor in the port, she waited for the success 
of a crime which her passions excused or ap¬ 
plauded as an act of justice. Three of the most 
dangerous malcontents had been separately 
removed, under the pretence of trust and com¬ 
mand, to the frontiers of Italy: they were assas¬ 
sinated by her private emissaries; and the blood 
of these noble Goths rendered the queen- 
mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and 
justly odious to a free people. But if she had 
lamented the disorders of her son, she soon 
wept his irreparable loss; and the death of 
Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, was con¬ 
sumed by premature intemperance, left her 
destitute of any firm support or legal authority. 
Instead of subzxiitting to the laws of her country, 
which held as a fundamental maxim that the 
succession could never pass from the lance to 
the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric con¬ 
ceived the impracticable design of sharing, with 
one of her cousins, the regal title, and of re¬ 
serving in her own hands the substance of 
supreme power. He received the proposal with 
profound respect and affected gratitude; and 
the eloquent Gassiodorus announced to the 
senate and the emperor that Amalasontha and 
Theodatus had ascended the throne of Italy. 
His birth (for his mother was the sister of The¬ 
odoric) mi^t be considered as an imperfect 
tide; and the chdee of Amalasontha was more 
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strem^y directed by her contempt of his avarice 
and puaUlanimity, which had deprived him of 
the love of the Italians and the esteem of the 
barbarians. But Theodatus was exasperated by 
the contempt which he deserved: her justice 
had repressed and reproached the oppression 
which he exercised against his Tuscan neigh¬ 
bours; and the principal Goths, united by com¬ 
mon guilt and resentment, conspired to insti¬ 
gate his slow and timid disposition. The letters 
of congratulation were scarcely dispatched 
before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a 
small island of the lake of Bolsena,®® where, 
after a short confinement, she was strangled in 
the bath, by the order or with the connivance 
of the new king, who instructed his turbulent 
subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of 
the Goths, and the mediation of an ally con¬ 
cealed and promoted the ambitious views of the 
conqueror. His ambassadors, in their public 
audience, demanded the fortress of Lilybaeum, 
ten barbarian fugitives, and a just compensa¬ 
tion for the pillage of a small town on the Il¬ 
lyrian borders; but they secretly negotiated 
with Theodatus to betray the province of Tus¬ 
cany, and tempted Amalasontha to extricate 
herself from danger and perplexity by a free 
surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A false and 
servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen; but the confession of 
the Roman senators who were sent to Constan- 
tinc^lc revealed the truth of her deplorable 
situation, and Justinian, by the voice of a new 
ambassador, most powerfully interceded for her 
life and liberty. Yet the secret instructions of the 
same minister were adapted to serve the cruel 
jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the presence 
and superior charms of a rival: he prompted, 
with artful and ambiguous hints, the execution 
of a crime so useful to the Romans,®® received 
the intelligence of her death with grief and 
iiiudignation, and denounced, in his master’s 
name, immortal war against the perfidious 
assassin. In Italy, as wdl as in Africa, the guilt 
of a usurper appeared to justify the arms of 
Justinian; but the forces which he prepared 
were insufficient for the subversion of a mighty 
kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been 
imltiplied by the name, the spirit, and the 
conduct of a hero. A chosen troop of guards, 
rwho sorved on horseback and were armed with 
I^MSS ' and^ bucklers, attended person of 
jj^^nus; his cavalry was composed of two 
MatiM Huns, three hundred Moors, and ftair 
wwaand and the infantry con¬ 


sisted only of three thousand Isaurians. Steering 
the same course as in his former expedition, the 
Roman consul cast anchor before Catana, in 
Sicily, to survey the strength of the island, and 
to decide whether he should attempt the con¬ 
quest or peaceably pursue his voyage for the 
African coast. He found a fruitful land and ^ 
friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of 
agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granaries of 
Rome; the farmers were graciously exempted 
from the oppression of military quarters; and 
the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island 
to the inhabitants, had some reason to com¬ 
plain that their confidence was ungratefully 
betrayed. Instead of soliciting and expecting 
the aid of the king of Italy, they yielded the 
first summons a cheerful obedience; and I this 
province, the first fruits of the Punic wars. Was 
again, after a long separation, united to the 
Roman empire.®^ The Gothic garrison of Pa¬ 
lermo, which alone attempted to resist, was 
reduced, after a short siege, by a singular stratia- 
gem. Belisarius introduced his ships into the 
deepest recess of the harbour; their boats were 
laboriously hoisted with ropes and pulleys to 
the top-mast head, and he filled them with 
archers, who, from that superior station, com¬ 
manded the ramparts of the city. After this 
easy though successful campaign, the conqueror 
entered Syracuse in triumph, at the head of his 
victorious bands, distributing gold medals to 
the people, on the day which so gloriously 
terminated the year of the consulship. He 
passed the winter season in the palace of ancient 
kings, amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony 
which once extended to a circumference of two- 
and-twenty miles;®* but in the spring, about 
the festival of Easter, the prosecution of his de¬ 
signs was interrupted by a dangerous revolt of 
the African forces. Carthage was saved by the 
presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed 
with a thousand guards. Two thousand soldiers 
of doubtful faith returned to the standard of 
their old commander, and he marched, without 
hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemy 
whom he afiepted to pity and despise. Eight 
thousand rebels trembled at his approach; they 
were routed at the first onset by the dexterity of 
their master, and this ignoble victory would 
have restored the peace of Africa^ if the con* 
queror had not been hastily recalled to Sipily lo 
appease a sedition which wm kindled during 
his absence in his own camp.®* Disorder and 
disobedience >yere the common, malady of the 
tarcs: the genius to command and the virtue to 
obey resided only in 'the mind of Belisarius. ■ 
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Although Theodatus dosconded from a 
of heroes, he was ignorant of the art and averse 
to the dangers of war. Although he had studied 
the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was 
incapable of purifying his mind from the basest 
passions, avarice and fear. He had purchased a 
sceptre by ingratitude and murder: at the first 
menace of an enemy he degraded his own 
majesty, and that of a nation which already dis¬ 
dained their unworthy sovereign. Astonished 
by the recent example of Gelimcr, he saw him¬ 
self dragged in chains through the streets of 
Constantinople: the terrors which Belisarius 
inspired were heightened by the eloquence of 
Peter, the Byzantine ambassador; and that 
bold and subtle advocate persuaded him to 
sign a treaty too ignominious to become the 
foundation of a lasting peace. It was stipulated 
that in the acclamations of the Roman people 
the name of the emperor should be always pro¬ 
claimed before that of the Gothic king; and 
that, as often as the statue of Theodatus was 
erected in brass or marble, the divine image of 
Justinian should be placed on its right hand. 
Instead of conferring, the king of Italy was re¬ 
duced to solicit, the honours of the senate; and 
the consent of the emperor was made indis¬ 
pensable before he could execute, against a 
priest or senator, the sentence either of death or 
confiscation. The feeble monarch resigned the 
possession of Sicily; offered, as the annual mark 
of his dependence, a crown of gold of the weight 
of three hundred pounds; and promised to 
supply, at the requisition of his sovereign, three 
thousand Gothic auxiliaries for the service of 
the empire. Satisfied with these extraordinary 
concessions, the successful agent of Justinian 
hastened his journey to Constantinople; but no 
sooner had he reached the Alban villa®** than he 
Was recalled by the anxiety of Theodatus; and 
the dialogue which passed between the king and 
the ambassador deserves to be represented in 
its original simplicity. **Are you of opinion that 
the emperor will ratify this treaty? Perhapx, If he 
refuses, what consequence will ensue? War. 
Will such a war be just or reasonable? Most ar- 
medfy: every one should act according to his char¬ 
acter. What is your meaning? Tou are a philosopher 
•^Justinian is emperor of the Romans: it timid ill 
beeme the disciple of Plato to shed the blood of 
thousands in hh private quarrel: the successor of 
Au^tus should vindicate his rights^ and recover by 
arms the ancient provinces of his empire.^^ This 
l^easoning might not convince, but it was suffi¬ 
cient-to alarm and subdue the weakness of 
Theodatus; and he soon descended to his last 


offer, that for the poor equivalent of a pension 
of forty-eight thousand* pounds^ sterling he 
would resign the kingdom of the Goths and 
Italians, and spend the remainder of his days in 
the innocent pleasures of philosophy and agri- 
euiture. Both treaties were intrusted to the 
hands of the ambassador, on the frail security of 
an oath not to produce the second till the first 
had been positively rejected. The event may be 
easily foreseen: Justinian required and accepted 
the abdication of the Gothic king. His inde¬ 
fatigable agent returned from Constantinople to 
Ravenna with ample instructions, and a fair 
epistle, which praised the wisdom and gen¬ 
erosity of the royal philosopher, granted his 
pension, with the assurance of such honours as 
a subject and a catholic might enjoy, and wisely 
referred the final execution of the treaty to the 
presence and authority of Belisarius. But in the 
interval of suspense two Roman generals, who 
had entered the province of Dalmatia, were 
defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. From 
blind and abject despair, Theodatus capri¬ 
ciously rose to groundless and fatal presump¬ 
tion,®^ and dared to receive, with menace and 
contempt, the ambassador of Justinian, who 
claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance of 
his subjects, and boldly asserted the inviolable 
privilege of his own character. The march of 
Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride; and as 
the first campaign®^ was employed in the reduc¬ 
tion of Sicily, the invasion of Italy is applied by 
Procopius to the second year of the Gothic 

WAR.®® 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons 
in Palermo and Syracuse, he embarked his 
troops at Messina, and landed them, without 
resistance, on the opposite shores of Rhegium, 
A Gothic prince, who had married the daughtei 
of Theodatus, was stationed with an army to 
guard the entrance of Italy; but he imitated 
without scruple the example of a sovereign 
faithless to his public and private duties. The 
perfidious Ebermor deserted wTth his followers 
to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to en¬ 
joy the ser\ilc honours of the Byzantine court. 
From Rhegium to Naples the fleet and army of 
Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, 
advanced near three hundred miles along the 
sca-coast. The people of Bruttium, Lucania, 
and Campania, who abhorred the name and 
religion of the Goths, embraced the specious 
excuse that their ruined wallS’Were incapable of 
defence: the soldiers paid a just equivalent for a 
plentiful maritet; and curiosity alone interrupted 
the peaceful occupations of the husbandman or 
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jartifkser<.Napk8» which ha» 8%velled to a great 
iKiKi .populous 4^ long cherished the Ian* 
guage and nsanners of a Grecian colony;** and 
the ^ch oi ce of Virgil had ennobled this elegant 
i^tfcat, which attracted the lovers of repose and 
study from the noise, the smoke, and the labo- 
siOul opulence of Rome.*® As soon as the place 
was invested by sea and land, Belisarius gave 
audience to the deputies erf the people, who 
leahorted him to disregard a conquest unworthy 
of his arms, to seek the Gothic king in a field of 
battle, and, after his victory, to claim, as the 
sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the de¬ 
pendent cities. “When I treat with my enemies,” 
replied the Roman chief with a haughty smile, 
“I am more accustomed to give than to receive 
counsel; but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, 
and in the other peace and freedom, such as 
Sicily now enjoys,” The impatience of delay 
urged him to grant the most liberal terms; his 
honour secured their performance: but Naples 
was divided into two factions; and the Greek 
democracy was inflamed by their orators, who 
with much spirit and some truth represented to 
the multitude that the Goths would punish 
thdr defection, and that Belisarius himself must 
esteem their loyalty and valour. Their delibera- 
tionis, however, were not perfectly free: the city 
was commanded by eight hundred barbarians, 
whose wives and children were detained at 
Ravenna as the pledge of their fidelity; and 
even the Jews, who were rich and numerous, 
resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the in¬ 
tolerant laws of Justinian. In a much later 
period the circumference of Naples*^ measured 
only two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
three paces:** the fortifications were defended 
by precipices ot the sea; when the aqueducts 
wm intercepted, a supply of water might be 
drawn from wells and fountains; and the stock 
of provisions was sufficient to consume the pa¬ 
tience of the besiegers. At the end of twenty 
days that of Belisarius was almost exhausted, 
and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of 
abandoning the siege, that he might march, 
b^ore the winter season, against Rome and the 
'Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by the 
Md curiosity of an Isaurian, who explored the 
Ay channel of an aqueduct, and secretly re- 
that a passage might be perforated to 
:hiHCroduce a file of armed soldiers into the heart 
of the city. When the work had been silently 
the humane general risked the dia- 
of his secret by a last and fruitless ad- 
* y>a8t ipn of Ac impending danger. In the 
A ronm s of .lbe night four hund^ Romans 


entered the aqueduct, raised by a 

rope, which they fastened to an olive-tree, into 
the house or garden of asolitary matron, sounded 
their trumpets, surprised the sentinels, and gave 
admittance to their companions, who on, all 
sides scaled the walls and burst open the gales 
of the city. Every crime which is punished, by 
social justice was practised as the rights of war; 
the Huns were distinguished by cruelty and 
sacrilege, and Belisarius alone appeared in 
streets and churches of Naples to moderate the 
calamities which he predicted. “The gold and 
silver,” he repeatedly exclaimed, “arc the just 
rewards of your valour. But spare the inhabi¬ 
tants; they are phristians, they are supplismts^ 
they arc now your fellow-subjects. Restore! the 
children to their parents, the wives to tneir 
husbands; and show them by your generosity erf 
what friends they have obstinately deprived 
themselves.” The city was saved by the vir^ 
and authority of its conqueror;** and when tjfe 
Neapolitans returned to their houses, they foui^ 
some consolation in the secret enjoyment of 
their hidden treasures. The barbarian garrison 
enlisted in the service of the emperor; Apulia 
and Calabria, delivered from the odious pres¬ 
ence of the Goths, acknowledged his dominion; 
and the tusks of the Calydonian boar, which 
were still shown at Beneventum, are curiously 
described by the historian of Belisarius.^* 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples 
had expected their deliverance from a prince 
who remained the inactive and almost indiffer¬ 
ent spectator of their ruin. Theodatus secured 
his person within the walls of Rome, while his 
cavalry advanced forty miles on the Appian 
way, and encamped in the Fomptine marshes; 
which, by a canal of nineteen miles in length, 
had been recently drained and converted into 
excellent pastures.^^ But the principal forces of 
the Goths were dispersed in Dalmatia, Venctia, 
and Gaul; and the feeble mind of their king was 
confounded by the unsuccessful event of a di? 
vination which seemed to presage the downfall 
of his empire” The most abject slaves have 
arraigned the guilt or weakness of an unfortu¬ 
nate master. TTie character of Thepdatus was 
rigorously scrutinised by a free and idle camp 
of barbarians, conscious of their privilege and 
power: he was declared unworthy of hi* race, 
his nation, and his throne; and their general 
Vitiges, whose valour had been signalised in 
the Illyrian war, was raised with unanimous 
applause on the bucklenof hkcoinpairfons. On 
the first rumour the abdicated ntonarch fled 
from the justice of ius oounuy^ but he was pur- 
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f ue4 by private revei^^ A Gori^ whom he hari 
jiyured in his love^ overtook Theodatus on the 
i^laminian way, and, regardless of his unmanly 
eries, slaughterod him as he lay prostrate, on the 
gpround, like a victim (says the historian) at the 
4bot of the altar. The ^oice of the people is the 
best and purest title to reign over them: yet 
such is the prejudice of every age, that Vitiges 
impatiently wished to return to Ravenna, where 
he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the 
daughter of Amalasontha, some faint shadow of 
hereditary right. A national council was im¬ 
mediately held, and the new monarch recon¬ 
ciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians to a 
measure of disgrace which the misconduct of 
his predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. 
The Qoths consented to retreat in the presence 
of a victorious enemy, to delay till the next 
spring the operations of offensive war, to sum¬ 
mon their scattered forces, to relinquish their 
distant possessions, and to trust even Rome 
itself to the faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an 
aged warrior, was left in the capital with four 
thousand soldiers; a feeble garrison, which 
might have seconded the zeal, though it was 
incapable of opposing the wishes, of the Ro¬ 
mans. But a momentary enthusiasm of religion 
and patriotism was kindled in their minds. 
They furiously exclaimed that the apostolic 
throne should no longer be profaned by the 
triumph or toleration of Ariauism; that the 
tombs of the Csesars should no longer be trampled 
by the savages of the North; and, without re¬ 
flecting that Italy must sink into a province of 
Constantinople, they fondly hailed the restora¬ 
tion of a Roman emperor as a new era of freedom 
and prosperity. The deputies of the pope and 
clergy, of the senate and people, invited the 
lieutenant of Justinian to accept their voluntary 
allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates 
would be thrown open for his reception. As 
soon as Belisarius had fortified his new con¬ 
quests, Naples and Gums, he advanced about 
twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturous, 
contemplated the decayed grandeur of Capua, 
and halted at the separation of the Latin and 
AppUn ways. The work of the censor, after the 
incessant use of nine centuries, still preserved 
its primaeval beauty, and not a flaw could be 
diaravet^ in the large polished stones of tyhich 
that solid though narrow road was so flrmiy 
CoaQ|^u:$ed.^^B^arius, however, preferred the 
Latin way, which, at a distance from the sea 
ami ^msurshes, skirted in a spaee of one hun- 
dteil anci twenty miles along the foot of the 
I&cnemiea had dis^mpeared: when 


he made his entrance through the Asinarlan 
gate the garrison departed without molestation 
along the Flaminian way; and the dty, afto: 
sixty years’ servitude, was delivered from the 
yoke the barbarians. Leuderis alone, from a 
motive of pride or discontent, refused to ac¬ 
company the fugitives; and the Gothic chief, 
himself a trophy of the victory, was sent with 
the keys of Rome to the throne of the emperor 
Justinian."^* 

The first days, which coincided with the old 
Saturnalia, were devoted to mutual congratu¬ 
lations and the public joy; and the catholics 
prepared to celebrate without a rival the ap¬ 
proaching festival of the nativity of Christ. In 
the familiar conversation of a hero the Romans 
acquired some notion of the virtues which 
history ascribed to their ancestors; they were 
edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for 
the successor of St. Peter, and his rigid discipline 
secured in the midst of war the blessings of 
tranquillity and justice. They applauded the 
rapid success of his arms, which overran the 
adjacent country as far as Narni, Perusia, and 
Spoleto; but they trembled, the senate, the 
clergy, and the unwarlike people, as soon as 
they understood that he had resolved, and 
would speedily be reduced, to sustain a siege 
against the powers of the Gothic monarchy. 
The designs of Vitiges were executed during the 
winter season with diligence and effect. From 
their rustic habitations, from their distant gar¬ 
risons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the 
defence of their country; and such were their 
numbers, that, after an army had been detached 
for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty 
thousand fighting men marched under the 
royal standard. According to the degrees of 
rank or merit, the Gothic Idng distributed arms 
and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises: he 
moved along the Flaminian way, declined the 
useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto, respected 
the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived 
within two miles of Rome at the foot of the Mil- 
vian bridge. The narrow passage was fortified 
with a tower, and Belisarius had computed the 
value of the twenty days which must be lost in 
the construction of another bridge. But the 
consternation of the soldiers of the tower, who 
either fled or deserted, disappointed his topes^ 
and betrayed his person mto the most imnU'^ 
nent danger. At the head of one thousand horse 
the Roman general sallied from the Flaminian 
gate to mark the ground cf an advantageous 
position, and to survey the camp of :the harba* 
nans; but wlule he still believ^ riiem on the 
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..caber iide^ the Uber^ he was suddenly en- 
emnpaiBed and assaulted by their innumerable 
aquadrons. The fate of Italy depended on his 
and the deserters pointed to the conspic- 
^iioui horse, a bay’* with a white face, which he 
rode on that memorable day. Aim at the bay 
was the universal cry. Every bow was 
•bent, every javelin was directed, against that 
fatal objCGt, and the command was repeated 
and obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of 
its real inbtiv^.>The bolder barbarians advanced 
to the more honourable combat of swcurds and 
spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced 
the fall of Visandus, the standard-bearer,’® who 
maintained his foremost station, till he was 
pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the 
hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman general 
was strong, aetive, and dexterous: on every 
side he discharged his weighty and mortsd 
strokes: his faithful guards imitated his valour 
and defended his person; and the Goths, after 
the loss of a thousand men, fled before the arms 


has invariably Ixsen the sdme from the triiihiph 
of Aurelian to the peaceful' but dbscure df 
the modern popes.” But in rite day Of her ^great- 
ness the Space within her walls was crowded 
with habitations and inhabitants, and the popu¬ 
lous suburbs, that stretched along the ^blie 
roads, were darted like so many rays from one 
common centre. Adversity swept away these 
extraneous ornaments, and left xiak^ and 
desolate a considerable part even of the seven 
hills. Yet Rome in its present state Could send 
into the field above thirty thous^d males of a 
military age;’® and, notwithstanding the want 
of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, 
inured to the .hardships of poverty, mig^ be 
capable of bearing arms for the defence oflthcir 
country and religion. The prudence oflBeli- 
sarius did not neglect this important resource. 
His soldiers were relieved by the acal and dili¬ 
gence of the people, who watched while 
slept, and laboured while thejf reposed: he'ac¬ 
cepted the voluntary service of the bravest and 


of a hero. They were rashly pursued to their 
camp; and the Romans, oppressed by multi¬ 
tudes, made a gradual and at length a precipi¬ 
tate retreat to the gates of the city: the gates 
were shut against the fugitives; and the public 
terror was increased by the report that Beli¬ 
sarius was slain^ His countenance was indeed 
disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood; his voice 
was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted; 
But his unconquerable spirit still remained; he 
inq)arted that -spirit to his desponding com¬ 
panions; and their last desperate charge was 
fidt by the flying barbarians as if a new army, 
vigorous and entire, had been poufed from the 
dty. The Flaminian gate was thrown open to a 
raal triumph; but it was not before Belisarius 
had visited every post and provided for the pub- 
lie safety that he could be persuaded by his 
wife and friends to taste the needful refresh¬ 
ments of food and sleep. In the more improved 
it^ of the art of war a general is seldom re¬ 
quired, or even pe^tted, to display the personal 
prowess of a soldier, and the example of Beli- 
Minus may be added to the rare examples of 
Henry IV., of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After thia first and unsuccessful trial of their 
the whole army of the Goths passed 
m ^ber, and fanned the si^ of the city, 
w^continued above a year, till their final 
oqwuirew Whatever fancy may conceive, the 
iw»e compass of the geographer defines the 
Rome a Use of twelve 
and paoesj 

•iWAetcuieuiBfertoceie^ Va&aa^ 


most indigent of the Roman youth; and the 
companies of townsmen sometimes represented 
in a vacant post the presence of the troops which 
had been drawn away to more essential duties. 
But his just confidence was placed in the vet¬ 
erans who had fought under his banner in the 
Persian and African wars; and although that 
gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, 
he undertook, with such contemptible numbers, 
to defend a circle of twelve miles against an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand bar¬ 
barians. In the walls of Rome, which Belisarius 
constructed or restored, the materials of ancient 
architecture may be discerned;” and the whole 
fc^ification was ccmipieted, except in a chasm 
still extant between the Pincian and Flaminian 
gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Romans left under the effectual guard of St. 
Peter the apostle.®® 

The battlements or bastions were shaped in 
sharp angles; a ditch, broad and deep, pro¬ 
tected the foot of the rampart; and the archers 
on the rampart were assisted by military en¬ 
gines; the balisia^ a powerful cross-bow, which 
dmed short but massy arrows; the or 

ymd asses, which, on the principle of a sling, 
tocw stones and bullets of an enormous sizc.*^ 
A c^in was drawn across the THbcr; the arches 
of the aqueducts were made impervious, aiid 
the mole or sepuidfre Of HadriUn®* was con- 
wrted, for thefirsttime, to thetises of a^eitadd. 
imt v^^ble structure, which contaifl^thc 
Mttes of the Antoninc^ was a circular turret 

niingfrom aquadrangidar bas^ it waseovt^ 
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with the white marble of Paros^ and decorated 
by the statues of gods and heroes; and the lover 
of the arts must read with a sigh that the works 
of Praxiteles or Lysippus were tom from their 
lofty pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the 
heads of the besiegers.®* To each of his lieuten¬ 
ants Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, 
with the wise and peremptory instruction that, 
whatever might be the alarm, they should 
steadily adhere to their respective posts, and 
trust their general for the safety of Rome. The 
formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city: of the 
fourteen gates, seven only were invested from 
the Prsencstine to the Flaminian way; and 
Vitiges divided his troops into six camps, each 
of which was fortified with a ditch and rampart. 
On the Tuscan side of the river a seventh en¬ 
campment was formed in the field or circus of 
the Vatican, for’the important purpose of com¬ 
manding the Milvian bridge and the course of 
the Tiber; but they approached with devotion 
the adjacent church of St. Peter; and the thresh¬ 
old of the holy apostles was respected during 
the siege by a Christian enemy. In the ages of 
victory, as often as the senate decreed some 
distant conquest, the consul denounced hostil¬ 
ities by unbarring, in solemn pomp, the gates 
of the temple of Janus.Domestic war now 
rendered the admonition superfluous, and the 
ceremony was superseded by the establishment 
of a new religion. But the brazen temple of 
Janus was left standing in the forum; of a size 
sufficient only to contain the statue of the god, 
five cubits in height, of a human form, but with 
two faces directed to the east and west. The 
double gates were likewise of brass; and a fruit¬ 
less effort to turn them on their rusty hinges re¬ 
vealed the scandalous secret that some Romans 
were still attached to the superstition of their 
ancestors* 

Eighteen days were employed by the be¬ 
siegers to provide for all the instruments of 
attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines 
were prepared to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders 
to ascend the walls. The largest trees of the 
forest supplied the timbers of fotir battering- 
rams: their heads were armed with iron; they 
were suspended by ropes, and each of them was 
woriced by the labour of fifty men. The lofty 
wooden turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and 
ftnmed a spacious platform of the level of the 
campart. On the morning of the nineteenth day 
a general attack was made from the Praenestine 
gate tothc Vatican; seven Gothiecolumns, with 
dudr advanced to the assault; 


and the Romans, who lined the ramparts, 
listened with doubt and anxiety to the cheeiful 
assurances of their commander. As soon as the 
enemy approached the ditch, Belisarius himself 
drew the first arrow; and such was his strength 
and dexterity, that he transfixed the foremost of 
the barbarian leaders. 

A shout of applause and victory wets re¬ 
echoed along the wall. He drew a second arrow, 
and the stroke was followed with the same suc¬ 
cess and the same acclamation. The Roman 
general then gave the word that the archers 
should aim at the teams of oxen; they were 
instantly covered with mortal wounds; the 
towers which they drew rem 2 dned useless and 
immovable, and a single moment disconcerted 
the laborious projects of the king of the Goths. 
After this disappointment Vitiges still con¬ 
tinued, or feigned to continue, the assault of the 
Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention 
of his adversary, while his principal forces more 
strenuously attacked the Praenestine gate and 
the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of 
three miles from each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivarium** were low or 
broken; the fortifications of the latter were 
feebly guarded: the vigour of the Goths was 
excited by the hope of victory and spoil; and if 
a single post had given way, the Romans, and 
Rome itself, were irrecoverably lost. This per¬ 
ilous day was the most glorious in the life of 
Belisarius. Amidst tumult and dismay, the 
whole plan of the attack and defence was dis¬ 
tinctly present to his mind; he observed the 
changes of each instant, weighed every possible 
advantage, transported his person to the scenes 
of danger, and communicated his spirit in calm 
and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely 
maintained from the morning to the evening; 
the Goths were repulsed on all sides; and each 
Roman might boast that he had vanquished 
thirty barbarians, if the strange disproportion 
of numbers were not counterbalanced by the 
merit of one man. Thirty thousand Goths, ac¬ 
cording to the confession of their own chiefs, 
perished in this bloody action; and the multi¬ 
tude of the wounded was equal to that of the 
slain. When they advanced to the assault;,^their 
close disorder suffered not a javelin to fall with¬ 
out effect; and as they retired, the populace of 
the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, 
with impunity, the backs of their flying enemies. 
Belisarius instantly sallied from the gates; and 
while the soldiers chanted:his name and victory, 
the hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes* Such was^ the lose and coiisiernation of 
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theOoda» tliat from this day the siege of Rome 
;d6gea^al^ into a tedious and indolent block¬ 
ade; and they were incessantly harassed by the 
Roman general, who, in frequent skirmishes, 
^destroyed above five thousand of their bravest 
troops. Thdr cavalry was unpractised in the 
use of the bow; their archers served on foot; and 
tius divided force was incapable of contending 
with their adversaries, whose lances and ar¬ 
rows, at a distance or at hand, were alike for- 
mdable. The consummate skill of Belisarius em¬ 
braced the favourable opportunities; and as he 
chose the ground and the moment, as he pressed 
the charge or sounded the retreat^®® the squad¬ 
rons which he detached were seldom unsuc- 
cesshil. These partial advantages diffused an 
impatient ardour among the soldiers and people, 
who began to feel the hardships of a siege, and 
to disregard the dangers of a general engage¬ 
ment. Each plebeian conceived himself to be a 
hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of 
discipline, were rejected from the line of battle, 
aspired to the ancient honours of the Roman 
legitm. Belisarius praised the spirit of his troops, 
condemned their presumption, yielded to their 
clamours, and prepared the remedies of a de¬ 
feat, the possibility of which he alone had courage 
to suspect. In the quarter of the Vatican the 
Romans prevailed; and if the irreparable 
moments had not been wasted in the pillage of 
the camp, they might have occupied the Mil- 
vian bridge, and charged in the rear of the 
Gothic host. On the other side of the Tiber, 
Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Sal- 
arian gates. But his army, four thousand soldiers 
'perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain; they were 
encompassed and oppressed by fresh multi¬ 
tudes, who iccntinually relieved the broken 
ranks of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of 
the infantry were unskilled to conquer; they 
died: the retreat (a hasty retreat) was covered 
by the prudence of die general, and the victors 
started back with affright from the formidable 
aspeset of an armed rampart. The reputation of 
Bdisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and the 
"viin confidence of the Goths was not less ser¬ 
viceable to his designs than the repentance and 
modesty of the Roman troops. 

^ JFVdm the moment that Belisarius had de- 
ttnidned to sustain a -siege, his assiduous care 
RSOVided Rome against the danger of famine, 
mosedreadM than the Gothic arms. An extra- 
^eedinary supply* of corn was imported from 
MiMy: the harvests of Oainpania and Tuscany 
'«%Sete^i^M*cSbly swept for the use of the dty; 

property were infringed by 


the strtmg plea of the publio safety. It might 
easily be foreseen that the enemy would intciv 
cept the aqueducts; and the cessation , of ^ 
water-mills was the first, inconvenience, which 
was speedily removed by mdoring large vessels, 
and fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. 
The stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks 
of trees, and polluted with dead boidies; yet so 
effectu^ were the precautions of the Roman 
general, that the waters of the Tiber still con¬ 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink io 
the inhabitants: the more distant quarters were 
supplied from domestic wells; and a besi^^od 
dty might support, without impatience, the 
paivation of her public baths. A large portion of 
Rome, from tHe Praenestinc gate to the church 
of St. Paul, was never invested by the Goths; 
their excursions were restrained by the aenvity 
of the Moorish troops: the navigation ofUhe 
Tiber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways, 
were left free and unmolested for the introduc¬ 
tion of com and cattle, or the retreat of me 
inhabitants who sought a refuge in Campania 
or Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from a use¬ 
less and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued 
his peremptory orders for the instant departure 
of the women, the children, and slaves; required 
his soldiers to dismiss their male and female 
attendants; and regulated their allowance that 
one moiety should be given in provisions aiid 
the other in money. His foresight was justified 
by the increase of the public distress as soon as 
the Goths had occupied two important posts in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of the 
port, or, as it is now called, the city of Porto, he 
was deprived of the country on the right of the 
Tiber and the best communication with the sea; 
and he reflected with grief and anger that three 
hundred men, could he have spared such a 
feeble band, might have defend^ its impreg¬ 
nable works. Seven miles from the capital, be¬ 
tween the Appian and the Latin ways, two 
principal aqueducts crossing, and again crossing 
each other, enclosed within their solid and 
lofty arches a fortified space,where Vitiges 
established a camp of seven thousand Goths to 
intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. 
The granaries of Rome were insensibly ex¬ 
hausted; the adjacent country had been wasted 
with fire and sword; such scanty* supplies as 
might yet be obtained by hasty mccursiofis were 
the reward of valour and the of wealth; 

the forage of the hor^ and the bread of the 
soldiers never failed; bat in the last months of 
the siege the people was exposed to the .miseries 
ofscarcity, unwhde8omelb^*»ai4<x^ 
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disorders. Belissorius saw aiid {dtied dieir suf¬ 
ferings; but he had foreseen, and he watched, 
the decay of their loyalty and the progress of 
their discontent. Adversity had awakened the 
Romans from the dreams of grandeur and free- 
dpxn» and taught them the humiliating lesson 
that it was of small moment to the real happi¬ 
ness whether the name of their master was 
derived from the Gothic or the Latin language. 
The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just 
complaints, but he rejected with disdain the 
idea of flight or capitulation; repressed their 
clamorous impatience for battle; amused them 
with the prospect of sure and speedy relief; and 
secured himself and the city from the effects of 
their despair or treachery. Twice in each month 
he changed the station of the officers to whom 
custody of the gates was committed: the va¬ 
rious precautions of patrols, watch-words, lights, 
and music, were repeatedly employed to dis¬ 
cover whatever passed on the ramparts; out- 
guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the 
trusty vigilance of dogs supplied the more 
doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was inter¬ 
cepted which assured the king of the Goths that 
the Asinarian gate, adjoining to the Lateran 
church, should be secretly opened to his troops. 
On the proof or suspicion of treason several 
senators were banished, and the pope Sylverius 
was summoned to attend the representative of 
his sovereign at his headquarters in the Pincian 
palace.^ The ecclesiastics, who followed their 
bishop, were detained in the first or second 
apartment,^^ and he alone was admitted to the 
presence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome 
and Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of 
Antonina, who reclined on a stately couch: the 
general was silent, but the voice of reproach 
and menace issued from the mouth of his im¬ 
perious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and 
the evidence of his own subscription, the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter was despoiled of his pontifical 
oruaments, dad in the mean habit of a monk, 
and embarked, without delay, for a distant exile 
in the East. At the emper<^s command, the 
clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a new 
bish^ and, after a solemn invocation of the 
Hdy Ghost, elected the deacon Vigilius; who had 
purchased, the papal throne by a bribe of two 
hundred pounck of gold. The profit, and conse- 
queirtJy, the guilt, of this simony w^ imputed 
to BftUttqr iini; but the hero obeyed the orders 
of hiSvWife; Antonina served the passiom of the 
ttpom^and Theodora lavished her treasures 
h^ of obtaining a ppntifi hostile or 
td ^ council of CMccdon.*^ 


The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor aiih 
nounced his victory, his danger, and his resolu¬ 
tion. “According to your commands, we have 
entered thedominions of the Goths, and reduced 
to your obedience Sicily, Campania, and the 
city of Rome; but the loss of these conquests 
will be more disgraceful than their acquisition 
was glorious. Hitherto we have successfully 
fought against the multitudes of the barbarians, 
but their multitudes may finally prevail. Vic¬ 
tory is the gift of Providence, but the reputation 
of kings and generals dep>ends on the success or 
the failure of their designs. Permit me to speak 
with freedom: if you wish that we should live, 
send us subsistence; if you desire that we should 
conquer, send us arms, horses, and men. The 
Romans have received us as friends and de¬ 
liverers: but in our present distress, they will be 
either betrayed by their confidence, or we shall 
be oppressed by their treachery and hatred. For 
myself, my life is consecrated to your service: it 
is yours to reflect whether my death in this 
situation vdll contribute to the glory and pros¬ 
perity of your reign.” Perhaps that reign would 
have been equally prosp>erous if the peaceful 
master of the East had abstained from the con¬ 
quest of Africa and Italy: but as Justinian was 
ambitious of fame, he made some efforts, they 
were feeble and languid, to support and rescue 
his victorious general. A reinforcement of six¬ 
teen hundred Sclavonians and Huns was led by 
Martin and Valerian; and as they had reposed 
during the winter season in the harbours of 
Greece, the strength of the men and horses was 
not impaired by the fatigues of a sea-voyage; 
and they distinguished their valour in the first 
sally against the besiegers. About the time of 
the summer solstice, Euthalius landed at Ter- 
racina with large sums of money for the payment 
of the troops: he cautiously proceed^ along 
the Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome 
through the gate Capena,*^ while Belisarius, on 
the other side, diverted the attention of the 
Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. 
These seasonable ^i(k, the use and reputation 
of which were dexterously managed by the Ro¬ 
man general, revived the courage, or at least 
the hopes, of the soldiers and people. The his¬ 
torian Procopius was despatched with an 
important commission to collect the troops and 
providons which Campania could furnish or 
Constantinople had sient; and the secretary of 
Belisarius was soon followed by Antonina her¬ 
self,®* who boldly traversed the posts of the 
enemy, and returned with the Oriental succours 
to. the relief pf her husband and the besitged 
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elty. A flelBt of ditee thousand Isaurians cast 
mcbdt in the bay of Naples, and afterwards at 
t!^ia. Above two thousand horse, of whom a 
^art were Thracians, landed at Tarentum; and, 
after the junction of five hundred soldiers of 
Dampania, and a train of waggons laden with 
wine and flour, they directed their march on 
the Appian way from Capua to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land 
and sea were united at the mouth of the Tiber. 
Antonina convened a council of war: it was 
resolved to surmount, with sails and oars, the 
adverse stream of the river; and the Goths were 
apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostili¬ 
ties, the negotiation to which Belisarius had 
craftily listened. They credulously believed that 
they saw no more than the vanguard of a fleet 
and army which already covered the Ionian 
Sea and the plains of Campania; and the il¬ 
lusion was supported by the haughty language 
of the Roman general when he gave audience 
to the ambassadors of Vitiges. After a specious 
discourse to vindicate the justice of his cause, 
they declared that, for the sake of peace, they 
were disposed to renounce the possession of 
Sicily. “The emperor is not less generous,” re¬ 
plied his lieutenant, with a disdainful smile; 
“in return for a gift which you no longer possess, 
he presents you with an ancient province of the 
empire; he resigns to the Goths the sovereignty 
of the British island.” Belisarius rejected with 


ince,” said felisdrius,' “the Goths have de¬ 
posited their families and treasures, without a 
guard or the suspicion of danger. Doubtless 
they will violate the truce: let them feel your 
presence before they hear of your motions. 
Sparc the Italians i suffer not any fortified places 
to remain hostile in your rear; and faithfully 
reserve the spoil for an equal and common 
partition. It would not be reasonable,” he 
added, with a laugh, “that, whilst we are toil¬ 
ing to the destruction of the drones, our more 
fortunate brethren should rifle and enjoy the 
honey.” 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been 
assembled for the attack, and was almost/ en¬ 
tirely consumed in the siege of Rome. If lany 
credit be due to an intelligent spectator, One- 
third at least of theirenormous host was destroyed 
in frequent and bloody combats under the wills 
of the city. The bad fame and pernicious qual¬ 
ities of the summer air might already be imputiid 
to the decay of agriculture and population, and 
theevils offaminc and pestilence were aggravated 
by their own licentiousness and the unfriendly 
disposition of the country. While Vitiges strug¬ 
gled with his fortune, while he hesitated between 
shame and ruin, his retreat was hastened by 
domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was 
informed by trembling messengers that John 
the Sanguinary spread the devastations of war 
from the Apcnninc to the Hadriatic; that the 


equal firmness and contempt the offer of a 
tribute; but he allowed the Gothic ambassadors 
to seek their fate from the mouth of Justinian 
himself, and consented, with seeming reluctance, 
to a truce of three months, from the winter 
sblStice to the equinox of spring. Prudence 
might not safely trust either ^e oaths or hos¬ 
tages of the barbarians, but the conscious supe¬ 
riority of the Roman chief was expressed in the 
distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or 
hunger compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, 
Porto, and Oentumcellse, their place was in¬ 
stantly supplied; the garrisons 6f Nami, Spoleto, 
and I^nisia were reinforced, and the seven 
caih{M bf the besiegers were gradually encom¬ 
passed with the calamities bf a siege. Tbe prayers 
and p^grimage bf Datiuis, bishop of Milan, were 
riot Without effect; and he obtained one thou- 
aarid"'T%racians - arid lisaurians to assist the 
i^olt Of Liguria against her Arian tyrant! At 
saine time, John the Sanguinary,*^ the 
of Vitaiiati, was detached with two 
aiUsnd choien horse, first to Alba on the 
Wdnei^lake, arid a^rwards to the frontiers bf 
I Wte d m on tte Hadriatk Sea. nn that proy* 


rich spoils and innumerable captives of Pice- 
num were lodged in the fortifications of Rimini; 
and that this formidable chief had defeated his 
uncle, insulted his capital, and seduced, by 
secret correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, 
the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, 
before he retired, Vitiges made a last effort 
either to storm or to surprise the city. A secret 
passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts; 
two citizens of the Vatican were tempted by 
bribes to intoxicate the guards of the Aurelian 
gate; an attack was meditated on the walls be¬ 
yond the Tiber, in a place which was not fortified 
with towers; and the barbarians advanced, 
\rith torches and scaling-ladders, to the assault' 
of Pinciah' gate. But every attempt was 
defeated by the intrepid v^ance of Belii^tw 
and his band of veterans, who, in the mbst peri-, 
lotis motnents, did not regi*et the ab^heC bf 
their companions; Und the Goths, alike desti¬ 
tute of hope and subsistence, clamorously'uiged 
their departure before the thice should expW,’ 
arid the Roman cavalry'should again be united*! 
One yt&t arid «rie days affcT tl* ebihriii^* 
ment of the riegei,4ri army so Irifely sfriottg khd 
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tnumphant burnt thdur tents, and tomultuoudy 
repassed the Milvian bridge. They repassed not 
'with impunity; their thronging multitudes, 
oppressed in a narrow passage, were driven 
headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and 
the pursuit of the enemy, and the Roman gen¬ 
eral, sallying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a 
severe and disgraceful wound on their retreat. 
The slow length of a sickly and desponding host 
was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way, 
horn whence the barbarians were sometimes 
compelled to deviate, lest they should encounter 
the hostile garrisons that guarded the high road 
to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was 
this flying army, that Vitiges spared ten thou¬ 
sand men for the defence of the cities which he 
was most solicitous to preserve, and detached 
his nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for 
the chastisement of rebellious Milan^ At the 
head of his principal army he besieged Rimini, 
only thirty-three miles distant from the Gothic 
capital. A feeble rampart and a shallow ditch 
were maintained by the skill and valour of John 
the Sanguinary, who shared the danger and 
fatigue of the meanest soldier, and emulated, on 
a theatre less illustrious, the military virtues of 
his great commander. The towers and batter¬ 
ing-engines of the barbarians were rendered 
useless, their attacks were repulsed, and the 
tedious blockade, which reduced the garrison 
to the last extremity of hunger, afforded time 
for the union and march of the Roman forces. 
A fleet, which had surprised Ancona, sailed 
along the coast of the Hadriatic to the relief of 
the besieged city. The eunuch Narses landed in 
Picenum with two thousand Heruli and five 
thousand of the bravest troops of the East. The 
rock of the Apennine was forced, ten thousand 
veterans moved round the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, under the command of Belisarius himself, 
and a new army, whose encampment blazed 
with innumerable lights, appeared to advance 
along the Flaminian way. (Overwhelmed with 
astonishment and despair, the Goths abandoned 
the siege of Rimini, their tents, their standards, 
and their leaders; and Vitiges, who gave or 
followed the example of flight, never halted till 
he found a shdter within the wails and moras¬ 
ses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses desti¬ 
tute of any mutual support, the Gothic mon¬ 
archy was now reduced. The provinces of Italy 
had embraced the party of the emperor, and 
his army, gradually recruited to the number of 
twenty thousand men, must have achieved an 
aasy and ra^d conquest if their invincible 


powers had not been weakenedby the discord 
of the Roman chiefs. Before the end of the siege, 
an act of blood, amlnguous and indiscreet, sul¬ 
lied the fair fame of Belisarius. Rresidius, a 
loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to Rome, 
was rudely stopped by Constantine, the military 
governor of Spolcto, and despoiled, even in a 
diurch, of two daggers, richly inlsdd with gold 
and precious stones. As soon as the public 
danger had subsided, Presidius complained of 
the loss and injury; his complaint was heard, 
but the order of restitution was disobeyed by 
the pride and avarice of the offender. Exasper¬ 
ated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the 
gcneral^s horse as he passed through the forum, 
and, with the spirit of a citizen, demanded the 
common benefit of the Roman laws. The honour 
of Belisarius was engaged: he summoned a 
council, claimed the obedience of his subordi¬ 
nate officer, and was provoked, by an insolent 
reply, to call hastily for the presence of his 
guards. Constantine, viewing their entrance as 
the signal of death, drew his sword, and rushed 
on the general, who nimbly eluded the stroke 
and was protected by his friends, while the 
desperate assassin w^as disarmed, dragged into a 
neighbouring chamber, and executed, or rather 
murdered, by the guards, at the arbitrary com¬ 
mand of Belisarius.®** In this hasty act of violence 
the guilt of Constantine was no longer remem¬ 
bered; the despair and death of that valiant 
officer were secretly imputed to the revenge of 
Antonina; and each of his colleagues, conscious 
of the same rapine, was apprehensive of the 
same fate. The fear of a common enemy sus¬ 
pended the efl’ects of their env 7 and discontent, 
but, in the confidence of approaching victory, 
they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the 
domestic service of the palace and the adminis¬ 
tration of the private revenue, Narses the eunuch 
was suddenly exalted to the head of an army, 
and the spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalled 
the merit and glory of Belisarius, served only to 
perplex the operations of the Gothic war. To 
his prudent counsels the relief of Rimini was 
ascribed by the leaders of the discontented fac¬ 
tion, who exhorted Narses to assume an inde¬ 
pendent and separate command. The epistle of 
Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedience to 
the general, but the dangerous exception, 
far as may be advantageous to the public ser¬ 
vice,” reserved some freedom of judgment to 
the discreet favourite, who had so lately de¬ 
parted from the smedzxid familiar conversation 
of his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful 
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from the tlic Byzantiiie court,** but ^e dergy, pprbaps 
Ofpiliioos ^ BeliaariuSk and, after yielding with the Aiiaiidergy, were slaughtered at the fbotof 
tductaaoe tO: the skge of Urbino, he deserted their own altars by the defenders of the cathdk 
ihiac<dljps^e in the night, and marched away to faith. Three hundred, thousand nudes* 

conquest of the ^milian province. The reporkd to be slain^® the female sex and' the 
herce. and formidable bands of the Heruli were more precious spoil was reigned to the Bur- 


attached to the person of Narscs ;* ten thousand 
Bxxnans and confederates were persuaded to 
march under his banners; every malcontent 
^embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his 
private or imaginary wrongs; and the remain- 
uig troops oi Belisarius were divided and dis¬ 
persed feom the garrisons of Sicily to the shores 
of the Hadriatic. His skill and perseverance 
overcame every obstacle: Urbino was taken, 
the sieges of Faesulae, Orvieto, and Auximum 
were undertaken, and vigorously prosecuted, 
and the eunuch Narses was at length recalled to 
the domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions 
were healed, and all opposition was subdued, by 
the temperate authority of the Roman general, 
to whom his enemies could not refuse their 
esteem; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary 
lesson that the forces of the state should com¬ 
pose one body and be animated by one soul. 
But in the interval of discord the Goths were 
permitted to breathe; an important season was 
lost, Milan was destroyed, and the northern 
provinces of Italy were afflicted by an inunda¬ 
tion of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest 
of Italy, he sent ambassadors to the kings of the 
Franks, and adjured them, by the common tics 
of alliance and religion, to join in the holy en¬ 
terprise against the Arians. The Goths, as their 
wants were more urgent, employed a more 
effectual mode of persuasion, and vainly strove, 
by the gift of lands and money, to purchase the 
friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and perfidious nation.* But the arms of Bcli- 
sarius and the revolt of the Italians had no 
sooner shaken the Gothic monarchy, than 
The^ebcrt of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was per¬ 
suaded to, succour their distress by an indirect 
and seasonable aid. Without expecting the 
CJOns^t of their sovereign, ten thousand Bur- 
^dians, his recent subjects, descended from 
^Alps, and joined the troops which Vitiges 
feadaent t6 ch^dsc the revolt of Milan. After 
to idntinate siege the cajHtal of Liguria was 
by faming but no capitulation could 
to obtained, except for the safe retreat of the 
garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, 
had seduced hjs countrymen to rebellion* 
^todauin, escaped to tl^ luxury and honouie of 


gundians; and the houses, or at least the walls, 
of Milan were levelled with the ground. The 
Goths, in their last moments, were revenged by 
the destruction of a city second only to Romeln 
size and opulence, in the splendour of its buildr 
ing^ or the number of its inhalatants, and 
Belisarius sympathised alone in the fate of his 
deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged by 
this succcssf^l^ inroad, Theodebert hun^, in 
the ensuing sp^g, invaded the plains of^taly 
with an army of one hundred thousand \bar- 
barians.^* The king and some chosen followers 
were mounted on horseback and armed with 
lances; the infantry, without bows or spei^ 
were satisfied with a shield, a sword, ancT a 
double-edged battleaxc, which in their hands 
became a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy 
trembled at the march of the Franks, and both 
the Gothic prince and the Roman general, 
alike ignorant of their designs, solicited with 
hope and terror the friendship of these danger¬ 
ous allies. Till he had secured the passage of the 
Po on the bridge of Pavia, the grandson of 
Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he at 
length declared by assaulting, almost at the 
sariae instant, the hostile camps of the Romans 
and Goths. Instead of uxiiting their arms, they 
fled with equal precipitation, and the fertile 
though desolate provinces of Liguria and 
iEmilia were abandoned to a licentious host of 
barbarians, whose rage was not mitigated by 
any Noughts of settlement or conquest. Among 
the cites which they ruined, Genoa, not yet con¬ 
structed of marble, is particularly enumerated; 
and the deaths of thousands, according to the 
r^ular practice of war, appear to have excited 
less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of 
women and children which were performed with 
impumty in the camp of the most Christian 
king. If it were not a melancholy truth that the 
frrst and most cruel sufferings must be the lot of 
ibt innocent and helpless, history might exult 
in the misery of the conquerors, who, in the 
midst of riches, were Irft destitute eff biead or 
wine, reduced to drink the waters of thc^Po, and 
to feed on the flesh of dfetempered cattle. The 
dysentery swept away one-third of thek aitQy> 
and the damoun of his subjects, ^ho were im* 
pa^t to pass the Alps, diqpcaed Theodebert 
to listen with respect to the ndid exhortatioos 
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ofBduartus. The tnemcnry of this inglorious and 
jdestmctive warfare was perpetuated on the 
medals of Gaul, and Justinian, without un¬ 
sheathing his sword, assumed the title of con¬ 
queror of the Franks. The Merovingian prince 
was offended by the vanity of the emperor; he 
affected to pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; 
and his insidious offer of a foederal union was 
fortiEed by the promise or menace of descend¬ 
ing from the Alps at the head of five hundred 
thousand men. His plans of conquest were 
boundless, and perhaps chimerical. The king 
of Austrasia threatened to chastise Justinian, 
and to march to the gates of Constantinople;^^ 
he was overthrown and slain^°® by a wild 
bull,^®^ as he hunted in the Belgic or German 
forests. 

As soon as Belisarius was delivered from his 
foreign and donjiestic enemies, he , seriously ap¬ 
plied his forces to the final reduction of Italy. 
In the siege of Osimo the general was nearly 
transpierced with an arrow, if the mortal stroke 
had not been intercepted by one of his guards, 
who lost in that pious office the use of his hand. 
The Goths of Osimo, four thousand warriors, 
with those of Faesulae and the Cottian Alps, 
were among the last who maintained their in¬ 
dependence; and their gallant resistance, which 
almost tired the patience, deserved the esteem, 
of the conqueror. His prudence refused to sub¬ 
scribe the safe-conduct which they asked to 
join their brethren of Ravenna: but they saved, 
by an honourable capitulation, one moiety at 
least of their wealth, with the free alternative of 
retiring peaceably to their estates or enlisting to 
serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The 
multitudes which yet adhered to the standard of 
Vitiges far surpassed the number of the Roman 
troops, but neither prayers nor defiance, nor 
the extreme danger of his most faithful subjects, 
could tempt the Gothic king beyond the forti¬ 
fications of Ravenna. These fortifications were 
indeed impregnable to the assaults of art or 
violence, and when Belisarius invested the 
cjqpatai he was soon convinced that famine only 
C(^d tame the stubborn spirit of the barba¬ 
rians. The sea, the land, and the channels of the 
Po were guarded by the vigilance of the Roman 
general; and his morality extended the rights of 
war to the practice of poisoning the waters^®*^ 
and secretly firing the granarics^^® of a besieged 
city.'^^ he pressed the blockade of Ra¬ 
venna,, he was surprised by the arrival of two 
an%imtiors from Constantinople, with a 
iftaty it pcape, which Justinian had impru- 
deigning to consult the 


author of hiS victory. By this ffisgraeeful and 
precarious agreement, Italy and the Gothic 
treasure were divided, and the provinces beyond 
the Po were left with the regal title to the suc¬ 
cessor of Theodoric. The ambassadors were 
eager to accomplish their salutary commission; 
the captive Vitiges accepted with transport the 
unexpected offer of a crown; honour was less 
prev^ent among the Goths than the want and 
appetite of food; and the Roman chiefs, who 
murmured at the continuance of the war, pro¬ 
fessed implicit submission to the commands of 
the emperor. If Belisarius had possessed only 
the courage of a soldier, the lauixsl would have 
been snatched from his hand by timid and 
envious counsels; but in this decisive moment 
heresolvcd, with the magnanimity of astatesman, 
to sustain alone the danger and merit of gen¬ 
erous disobedience. Each of his officers gave a 
written opinion that the siege of Ravenna was 
impracticable and hopeless; the general then 
rejected the treaty of partition, and declared 
his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains 
to the feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with 
doubt and dismay; this peremptory refusal 
deprived them of the only signature which they 
could trust, and filled their minds with a just 
apprehension that a sagacious enemy had dis¬ 
covered the full extent of their deplorable state. 
They compared the fame and fortune of Beli¬ 
sarius with the weakness of their ill-fated king, 
and the comparison suggested an extraordinary 
project, to which Vitiges, with apparent resig¬ 
nation, was compelled to acquiesce. Partition 
would ruin the strength, exile wo^ld disgrace 
the honour, of the nation; but they offered 
their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications 
of Ravenna, if Belisarius would disclaim the 
authority of a master, accept the choice of the 
Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the 
kingdom of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem 
could have tempted the loyalty of a faithful 
subject, his prpdence must have foreseen the 
inconstancy of the barbarians, and his rational 
ambition would prefer the safe and honourable 
station of a Roman general. Even the patience 
and seeming satisfaction with which he enter¬ 
tained a proposal of treason might be sus¬ 
ceptible of a malignant interpretation. But the 
lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his own 
rectitude; he entered into a dark and crooked 
path, as it might lead to the voluntary sub¬ 
mission of the Goths; and his dexterous policy 
persuaded them that he was disposed to comply 
with their wishes, without engaging an oath or 
a promise for the performance of a treaty 
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whidi be lecretly abhoned. The day of the 
linrrendi^ of Ravenna was stipulated by the 
Gothic axnbassadcH^; a fleet, laden with pro- 
vMons, sailed as a welcome guest into the deep¬ 
est lecess of the harbour, the gates were opened 
to the fancied king of Italy, and Bclisarius, 
without meeting an enemy, triumphantly 
marched through the streets of an impregnable 
dty.^* The Romans were astonished by their 
success; the multitudes of tall and robust bar¬ 
barians were confounded by the image of their 
own patience; and the masculine females, 
spitting in the faces of their sons and husbands, 
most bitterly reproached them for betraying 
their dominion and freedom to these pigmies of 
the south, contemptible in their numbers, 
diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths 
could recover from the first surprise and claim 
the accomplishment of their doubtful hopes, 
the victor established his power in Ravenna 
beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. 
Vitiges, who perhaps had attempted to escape, 
was honourably guarded in his palace;^®® the 
flower of the Gothic youth was selected for the 
service of the emperor; the remainder of the 
people was dismissed to their peaceful habita¬ 
tions in the southern provinces, and a colony of 
Italians was invited to replenish the depopu¬ 
lated city. The submission of the capital was 
imitated in the towns and villages of Italy 
which had not been subdued or even visited by 
the Romans; and the independent Goths, who 
remained in arms at Pavia and Verona, were 
ambitious only to become the subjects of Beli- 
sarius. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, except 
as the substitute of Justinian, their oaths of 
allegiance, and he was not offended by the re¬ 
proach of their deputies that he rather chose to 
be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Bclisarius, envy 
again whispered, Justinian listened, and the 
was recalled. “The remnant of the Gothic 
war was no longer worthy of presence: a 
gracious sovereign was impatient to reward his 
services and to consult his wisdom; and he alone 
was capable of defending the East against the 
innumerable armies of Persia.*’ Beli^ius un¬ 
derstood the suspidon, accepted the excuse, 
embarked bX, Ravenna his spoils and trophies, 
and proved by his ready obciencc that such an 
afan^’t removal from the government of Italy 
was not less unjust than it might have been in- 
^isoeet. The emperor received with honourable 
ttchirtoy both Vi^es and his more noble con- 
‘and as the king of the Goths conformed to 
4iiaAtbaAadanidth^ he<)btaine^ with a rich 


inheritance of lands in Asia, the rank of senator 
and patrician.^*® Every spectator admired, 
without peril, the strength and stature of the 
young barbarians: they adored the majesty of 
the throne, and promised to shed their blood in 
the service of their benefactor. Justinian de¬ 
posited in the Byzantine palace the treasures of 
the Gothic monarchy. A flattering senate was 
sometimes admitted to gaze on the magnificent 
spectacle, but it was enviously seduded from 
the public view; and the conqueror of Italy 
renounced without a murmur, perhaps without 
a sigh, the well-earned honours of a second tri¬ 
umph. His glory was, indeed, exalted above all 
external pomp;^and the faint and hollow praises 
of the court were supplied, even in a servilelage, 
by the respect and admiration of his country. 
Whenever he appeared in the streets and puplic 
places of Constantinople, Bclisarius attracted 
and satisfied the eyes of the people. His Icaty 
stature and majestic countenance fulfilled th^ir 
expectations of a hero, the meanest of his fellow- 
dtizens were emboldened by his gentle and 
gracious demeanour, and the martial train 
which attended his footsteps left his person 
more accessible than in a day of battle. Seven 
thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty and 
valour, were maintained in the service, and at 
the private expense, of the general.^^ Thdr 
prowess was always conspicuous in single com¬ 
bats or in foremost ranks, and both parties con¬ 
fessed tiiat in the siege of Rome the guards of 
Bclisarius had alone vanquished the barbarian 
host. Their numbers were continually aug¬ 
mented by the bravest and most faithful of the 
enemy; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, 
the Moors, and the Goths, emulated the attach¬ 
ment of his domestic followers. By the union of 
liberality and justice he acquired the love of the 
soldiers, without alienating the affections of the 
people. The sick and wounded were relieved 
with medicines and money, and still more 
cfl5caciously by the healing visits and smiles of 
their commander. The loss of a weapon or a 
horse was instantly repaired, and each deed of 
valour was rewarded by the rich and honour¬ 
able gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which were 
rendered more precious by the judgment of 
Belisarius. He was endeared to the husbandmen 
by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed 
under the shadow of his standard. Instead of 
being injured, the country was enriched by the 
mareh of the Roman armies; and such was the 
rigid discipline of their camp, that not an apple 
was gathered from the tree, not a path dould be 
traced in the fields.of co m . Belisarius wats chaste 
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and sober* In the licence of a military life, none 
could boast that they had seen him intoxicated 
with wine; the most beautiful captives of Gothic 
or Vandal race were offered to his embraces, 
but he turned aside from their charms, and 
the husband of Antonina was never suspected 
of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. The 
spectator and historian of his exploits has ob¬ 
served that amidst the perils of war he was 
daring without rashness, prudent without fear, 
slow or rapid according to the exigencies of the 
moment; that in the deepest distress he was 
animated by real or apparent hope, but that he 
was modest and humble in the most prosperous 
fortune. By these virtues he equalled or excelled 
the ancient masters of the military art. Victory, 
by sea and land, attended his arms. He subdued 
Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands; led away 
captives the successors of Genseric and Theo- 
doric; filled Constantinople with the spoils of 
their palaces; and in the space of six years re¬ 
covered half the provinces of the Western em¬ 
pire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and 
power, he remained without a rival, the first of 
the Roman subjects: the voice of envy could 
only magnify his dangerous importance, and 
the emperor might applaud his own discerning 
spirit, which had discovered and raised the 
genius of Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs 
that a slave should be placed behind the chariot, 
to remind the conqueror of the instability of 
fortune and the infinities of human nature. 
Procopius, in his Anecdotes, has assumed that 
servile and ungrateful office. The generous 
reader may cast away the libel, but the evidence 
of facts will adhere to his memory; and he will 
reluctantly confess that the fame and even the 
virtue of Belisarius were polluted by the lust 
and cruelty of his wife, and that the hero de¬ 
served an appellation which may not drop from 
the pen of the decent historian. The mother of 
Antonina*^® was a theatrical prostitute, and 
both her father and grandfather exercised, at 
Thessalonica and Constantinople, the vile 
though lucrative profession of charioteers. In 
the various situations of their fortune she be¬ 
came the companion, the enemy, the servant, 
and the favourite of the empress Theodora; 
these loose and ambitious females had been con¬ 
nected by similar pleasures; they were separated 
by the jealousy of vice, and at length reconciled 
by the partnership of guilt. Before her marriage 
Belisarius, Antonina had one husband and 
many loversPhotius, the son of her former 
nbihials, was of an age to distinguish himself at 


*9 

the siege of Naples; and it was not till the au¬ 
tumn of her age and beauty^* that she indulged 
a scandalous attachment to a Thracian youth. 
Theodosius had been educated in the Euno- 
mian heresy; the African voyage was conse¬ 
crated by the baptism and auspicious name of 
the first soldier who embarked, and the proselyte 
was adopted into the family of his spiritual 
parents,^'* Belisarius and Antonina. Before they 
touched the shores of Africa, this holy kindred 
degenerated into sensual love; and as Antonina 
soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and 
caution, the Roman general was alone ignorant 
of his own dishonour. During their residence at 
Carthage he surprised the two lovers in a sub¬ 
terraneous chamber, solitary, warm, and almost 
naked. Anger flashed from his eyes. “With the 
help of this young man,” said the unblushing 
Antonina, “I was secreting our most precious 
effects from the knowledge of Justinian.” The 
youth resumed his garments, and the pious 
husband consented to disbelieve the evidence of 
his own senses. From this pleasing and perhaps 
voluntary delusion, Belisarius was awakened at 
Syracuse by the officious information of Mace¬ 
donia; and that female attendant, after re¬ 
quiring an oath for her security, produced two 
chamberlains who like herself had often beheld 
the adulteries of Antonina, A hasty flight into 
Asia saved Theodosius from the justice of an 
injured husband, who had signified to one of 
his guards the order of his death; but the tears 
of Antonina and her artful seductions assured 
the credulous hero of her innocence, and he 
stooped, against his faith and judgment, to 
abandon those imprudent friends who had 
presumed to accuse or doubt the chastity of his 
wife. The revenge of a guilty woman is implac¬ 
able and bloody; the unfortunate Macedonia, 
with the two witnesses, were secretly arrested by 
the minister of her cruelty; their tongues were 
cut out, their bodies were hacked into small 
pieces, and their remains were cast into the sea 
of Syracuse. A rash though judicious saying of 
Constantine, “I would sooner have punished 
the adulteress than the boy,” was deeply re¬ 
membered by Antonina; and two years ^tcr- 
wards, when despair had armed that officer 
against his general, her sanguinary advice 
decided and hastened his execution. Even the 
indignation of Photius was not forgiven by his 
mother; the exile of her son prepaid the recall 
of her lover, and Theodosius condescended to 
accept the pressing and humble invitation of 
the conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction 
of his household, and in this important comixus- 
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la^. rf ,«A way,Mi till, fevourite youth tress of CS^ «ucb a daring outrage 

1 ly iftff y^p^ly acquired a fcMrtunc of four hundred public justice could not pass with impunity^ •am 

IhpuAandtxiuiids sterlings and after their return the cause of Antonina was espoused by the 
to ConJ^antint^lc the passion of Antonina at press, whose favour she had deserved by the 

Iffiist continued ardent and unabated. But fear, recent services of the disgrace of a praefect, and 

devotion, and lassitude perhaps, inspired Thco- the exile and murder of a pope. At the end oi 

dodus with more serious thoughts. He dreaded the campaign Belisarius was recalled; he com- 

the busy scandal of the capital, and the indis- plied as usual with the Imperial mandate. His 

c?reet fondness of the wife of Belisarius, escaped mind was not prepared for rebellion: his obedi- 

from her embraces, and, retiring to Ephesus, cnce, however adverse to the dictates of honour; 

shaved his head and took refuge in the sane- was consonant to the wishes of his heart ; and 

tuary of a monastic life. The despair of the new when he embraced his wife, at the command 

Ariadne could scarcely have been excused by and perhaps in the presence of the empress, the 

the death of her husband. She wept, she tore tender husband was disposed to forgive or to 

her hair, she filled the palace with her cries; be forgiven. The-bounty of Theodora reseri^ed 

«8hc had lost the dearest of friends, a tender, a for her companion a more precious favourJ “I 

faithful, a laborious friend!” But her warm en- have found,*’ she said, “my dearest patrician, 

treaties, fortified by the prayers of Belisarius, a pearl of inestimable value; it has not yet 1 

were insufficient to draw the holy monk from viewed by any mortal eye, but the sight and tfc 

the solitude of Ephesus. It was not till the gen- possession of this jewel are destined for nW 

cral moved forward for the Persian war that friend.” As soon as the curiosity and impatiendp 

Theodosius could be tempted to return to Con- of Antonina were kindled, the door of a bed- 

and the short interval before the chamber was thrown open, and she beheld her 

dcparturcofAntoninahcrselfwas boldly devoted lover, whom the diligence of the eunuchs had 

to love and pleasure. discovered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder 

A philosopher may pity and forgive the in- burst into passionate exclamations of gratitude 

firmitics of female nature from which he re- and joy, and she named Theodora her queen, 

ceives no real injury; but contemptible is the her benefactress, and her saviour. The monk of 

hu^and who feels, and yet endures, his own Ephesus was nourished in the palace with lux* 

infamy in that of his wife, Antonina, pursued ury and ambition; but instead of assuming, as 

her son with implacable hatred, and the gallant he was promised, the command of the Roman 

Photius^^* was exposed to her secret persecutions armies, Theodosius expired in the first fatigues 

in the camp beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his of an amorous interview. The grief of Antonina 

own wrongs and by the dishonour of his blood, could only be assuaged by the sufferings of her 

he cast away in his turn the sentiments of nature, son. A youth of consular rank and a sickly con- 

And revealed to Belisarius the turpitude of a stitution was punished without a trial, like a 

woman who had violated all the duties of a malefactor and a slave; yet such was the con- 

moth^ and a wit’e. From the surprise and in- stancy of his mind, that Photius sustained the 

dignation of the Roman general, his former tortures of the scourge and the rack without 

ci^ulity appears to have been sincere: he em- violating the faith which he had sworn to 

biAced the knees of the son of Antonina, adjured Belisarius. After this fruitless cruelty the son of 

him to remember his obligations rather than Antonina, while his mother feasted with the 

birth, and confirmed at the altar their holy empress, was buried in her subterraneous 

yjows^ of revenge and mutual defence. The prisons, which admitted not the distinction of 

dmsffinion of Antonina was unpaired by ab- night and day. He twice escaped to the most 

and when she met her husband on his venerable sanctuaries of Constantinople, the 

from the Persian confines, Belisarius, in church of St, Sophia and of the Virgin; b^t his 

and transient emotions, confined her tyrants were insensible of religion as of pity, and 

V parson and threatened her life. Photius was the helpless youth, amidst the clamours of the 

reserved to punish, and less prompt to clergy and people, was twice dragged from the 

. paraon; he flew to Ephesus, cxtc»ted from a altar to the dungeon. His third at te mpt 

mother the full confession more successful. At the end.of three years the 

guilty arrested Tbeodosius and his trea- prophet Zachariah, or some mortal friend, in- 

^ J®hn the Apostle, and dicated the means of an escape: he eluded the 

captives, whose execution was spies and guards <rf the empress, reached; the 

ce^.iSiriayed,' in a secure and sequestered holy' sepulchre joi Jerusakun, ^ th e 
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profes^on of a monk, and the abbot Photius 
was employed, after death of Justinian, to 
reconcile and regulate the churches of Egypt 
The son of Antonina suffered all that an enemy 
can inflict; her patient husband imposed on 
himself the more exquisite misery of violating 
his promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign Belisarius was 
again sent against the Persians: he saved the 
East, but he offended Theodora, and perhaps 
the emperor himself. The malady of Justinian 
had countenanced the rumour of his death; 
and the Roman general, on the supposition of 
that probable event, spoke the free language of 
a citizen and a soldier. His colleague Buzes, who 
concurred in the same sentiments, lost his rank, 
his liberty, and his health by thc/persecution of 
the empress; but the disgrace of Belisarius was 
alleviated by the dignity of his own character 
and the influence of his wife, who might wish to 
humble, but could not desire to ruin, the partner 
of her fortunes. Even his removal was coloured 
by the assurance that the sinking state of Italy 
would be retrieved by the single presence of its 
conqueror. But no sooner had he returned, alone 
and defenceless, than a hostile commission was 
sent to the East to seize his treasures and crim¬ 
inate his actions; the guards and veterans who 
followed his private banner were distributed 
among the chiefs of the army, and even the 
eunuchs presumed to cast lots for the partition 
of his martial domestics. When he passed with a 
small and sordid retinue through the streets of 
Constantinople, his forlorn appearance excited 
the amazement and compassion of the people. 
Justinian and Theodora received him with 
cold ingratitude, the servile crowd with in¬ 
solence and contempt; and in the evening he 


retired with trembling steps to his deserted 
palace. An indisporition, frigned or real, had 
confined Antonina to her apartment; and she 
walked disdainfully silent in the adjacent 
portico, while Belisarius threw himself on his 
bed, and expected, in an agony of grief and 
terror, the death which he had so often braved 
under the walls of Rome. Long after sunset a 
messenger was announced from the empress: he 
opened with anxious curiosity the letter which 
contained the sentence of his fate. “You cannot 
be ignorant how much you have deserved my 
displeasure. I am not insensible of the services 
of Antonina. To her merits and intercession I 
have granted your life, and permit you to retain 
a part of your treasures, which might be justly 
forfeited to the state. Let your gratitude where 
it is due be displayed, not in words, but in your 
future behaviour.” I know not how to believe or 
to relate the transports with which the hero is 
said to have received this ignominious pardon. 
He fell prostrate before his wife, he kissed the 
feet of his saviour, and he devoutly promised to 
live the grateful and submissive slave of Anto¬ 
nina. A fine of one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling was levied on the fortunes 
of Belisarius; and with the office of count, or 
master of the royal stables, he accepted the 
conduct of the Italian war. At his departure 
from Constantinople, his friends, and even the 
public, were persuaded that as soon as he re¬ 
gained his freedom he would renounce his dis¬ 
simulation; and that his wife, Theodora, and 
perhaps the emperor himself, would be sacri¬ 
ficed to the just revenge of a virtuous rebel. 
Their hopes were deceived; and the unconquer¬ 
able patience and loyalty of Belisarius appear 
either below or above the character of a 
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e UR estimate of personal merit is relative 
to the common faculties of mankind. 
The aspiring efforts of genius or virtue, 
eMier in active or speculative life, are measured 
their real elevation as by the 
which they ascend above the level xai 


their age or country; and the same stature 
which in a people of giants would pass unno¬ 
ticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of pig¬ 
mies: Leonidas and his three himdred compan¬ 
ions devoted their lives at Thermopylae; but the 
education of the infant, the boy, a^ the man. 
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fiad prepared and almost ensured this memor- 
aUe sacrifice ; and each Spartan would approve^ 
ral;her than admire, an act of duty, of which 
himself and dght thousand of his fellow-citizens 
yircre equally capable.^ The great Pompey 
ought inscril^ on his trophies that he had de¬ 
filed in battle two millions of enemies, and re¬ 
duced fifteen hundred cities from the lake 
Mseotis to the Red Sea;* but the fortune of 
Rome flew before his eagles; the nations were 
oppressed by their own fears; and the invincible 
legions which he commanded had been formed 
by the habits of conquest and the discipline of 
ages. In this view the character of Belisarius 
may be deservedly placed above the heroes of 
the ancient republics. His imperfections flowed 
from the contagion of the times; his virtues were 
his own, the free gift of nature or reflection; he 
raised himself without a master or a rival; and 
80 inadequate were the arms committed to his 
hand, that his sole advantage was derived from 
the pride and presumption of his adversaries. 
Under his command, the subjects of Justinian 
often deserved to be called Romans; but the un- 
wariike appellation of Greeks was imposed as a 
term of reproach by the haughty Goths, who 
aflTected to blush t^t they must dispute the 
kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedian^, 
pantomimes, and pirates.* The climate of Asia 
has indeed been found less congenial than that 
of Europe to military spirit: those populous 
countries were enervated by luxury, despotism, 
and superstition, and the monks were more ex¬ 
pensive and more numerous than the soldiers of 
the East. The regular force of the empire had 
once amounted to six hundred and forty-flve 
thousand men: it was reduced, in the time of 
Justinian, to one hundred and fifty thousand; 
and this number, large as it may seem, was 
thinly scattered over the sea and land—in 
Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on the 
banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxine, 
and the frontiers of Persia. The citizen was ex¬ 
hausted, yet the soldier was unpaid; his poverty 
wsas mischievously soothed by the privilege of 
rapine ax^ indolence, and the tardy payments 
wm detained and intercepted by the fraud of 
those agents who usurp, without courage or 
danger, the emoluments of war. Public and pri¬ 
vate digress recruited the armies of the state; 
botio the fleld, and still more in the presence of 
Hne eneixiyt their nurnbm were always diefec- 
tiSKiSf The want of national spirit was supplied 
precaarious faith and disorderiy service of 
Even military honour, 
^ten surviv^ the loss of virtue and 


freedom, was almost totally extinct. The gen* 
erals, who were multiplied beyond the example 
of former times, laboured only to prevent the 
success or to sully the reputation of their col¬ 
leagues; and they had been taught by expe¬ 
rience that, if merit sometimes provoked the 
jealousy, error, or even guilt, would obtain the 
indulgence, of a gracious emperor.^ In such an 
age the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards 
of Narses, shine with incomparable lustre; but 
they are encompassed with the darkest shades 
of disgrace and calamity. While the lieutenant 
of Justinian subdued the kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals, the emperor,* timid, though am¬ 
bitious, balanced, the forces of the barbarians, 
fomented their divisions by flattery and false¬ 
hood, and invited by his patience and liberality 
the repetition of injuries.® The keys of Car¬ 
thage, Rome, and Ravenna were presented to 
their conqueror, while Antioch was destroyed 
by the Persian", and Justinian trembled for the 
safety of Constantinople. 

Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were 
prejudicial to the state, since they abolished the 
important barrier of the Upper Danube, which 
had been so faithfully guarded by Theodoric 
and his daughter. For the defence of Italy, the 
Goths evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which 
they left in a peaceful and flourishing condi¬ 
tion: the sovereignty was claimed by the em¬ 
peror of the Romans; the actual possession was 
abandoned to the boldness of the first invader. 
On the opposite banks of the Danube, the plains 
of Upper Hungary and the Transylvanian hills 
were possessed, since the death of Attila, by the 
tribes of the Gepidae, who respected the Gothic 
arms, and despised, not indeed the gold of the 
Romans, but the secret motive of their annual 
subsidies. The vacant fortifications of the river 
were instantly occupied by these barbarians; 
their standards were planted on the walls of 
Sirmium and Belgrade; and the ironical tone 
of their apology aggravated this insult on the 
majesty of the empire: “So extensive, O Caesar, 
are your dominions, so numerous are your 
cities, that you are continually seeking for na¬ 
tions to whom, either in peace or war, you may 
relinquish these useless possessions. The Gepidae 
arc your brave and faithful allies, and, if they 
have anticipated your gifts, they have shown a 
just confidence in your bounty.” Their presump¬ 
tion was excused by the mode of revenge which 
Justinian embraced. Instead of asserting the 
rights of a sovereign for the protection of his 
subjects, the emperor invited a strange people 
to invade and possess the Roman provixK:es bo* 
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twttxi the Danube and the Alps; and the ambi¬ 
tion of the Gcpidae was checked by the rising 
power and fame of the Lombards.’^ This corrupt 
appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth 
century by the merchants and bankers, the Ital¬ 
ian posterity of these savage warriors; but the 
original name of Langobards is expressive only of 
the peculiar length and fashion of their beards. I 
am not disposed either to question or to justify 
their Scandinavian origin,® nor to pursue the 
migrations of the Lombards through unknown 
regions and marvellous adventures. About the 
time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic 
light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, 
and they are discovered, for the first time, be¬ 
tween the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond 
the example of the Germans, they delighted to 
propagate the tremendous belief that their 
heads were fonped like the heads of dogs, and 
that they drank the blood of their enemies 
whom they vanquished in battle. The smallness 
of their numbers was recruited by the adoption 
of their bravest slaves; and alone, amidst their 
powerful neighbours, they defended by arms 
their high-spirited independence. In the tem¬ 
pests of the north, which overwhelmed so many 
names and nations, this little bark of the Lom¬ 
bards still floated on the surface; they gradually 
descended towards the south and the Danube, 
and at the end of four hundred years they again 
appear with their ancient valour and renown. 
Their manners were not less ferocious. The as¬ 
sassination of a royal guest was executed in the 
presence and by the command of the king’s 
daughter, who had been provoked by some 
words of insult, and disappointed by his dimin¬ 
utive stature; and a tribute, the price of blood, 
was imposed on the Lombards by his brother, 
the king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a sense 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of 
conquest was chastised by the signal defeat and 
irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who were 
seated in the southern provinces of Poland.® The 
victories of the Lombards recommended them 
to the friendship of the emperors; and, at the 
solicitation of Justinian, they passed the Danube 
to reduce, according to their treaty, the cities of 
Noricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. But the 
spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond these 
ample limits; they wandered along the coast of 
the Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachium, and pre¬ 
sumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the 
towns and houses of their Roman allies, and to 
seize the captives who had escaped from their 
audacious h^nds. These acts of hostility, the 
sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose 
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adventurers, wa:e disowned by the nation, and 
excused by the emperor; but the arms ^ the 
Lombards were more seriously engaged by a 
contest of thirty years, which was terminated 
only by the extirpation of the Gepidse. The hos¬ 
tile nations often pleaded their cause before the 
throne of Constantinople; and the crafty Jus¬ 
tinian, to whom the barbarians were almost 
equally odious, pronounced a partial and am¬ 
biguous sentence, and dexterously protracted 
the war by slow and ineffectual succours. Their 
strength was formidable, since the Lombards, 
who sent into the field several myriads of sol¬ 
diers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the pro¬ 
tection of the Romans. Their spirit was intre¬ 
pid; yet such is the uncertainty of courage, that 
the two armies were suddenly struck with a 
panic: they fled from each other, and the rival 
kings remained with their guards in the midst 
of an empty plain. A short truce was obtained; 
but their mutual resentment again kindled, and 
the remembrance of their shame rendered the 
next encounter more desperate and bloody. 
Forty thousand of the barbarians perished in 
the decisive battle which broke the power of the 
Gepidae, transferred the fears and wishes of Jus¬ 
tinian, and first displayed the character of Al- 
boin, the youthful prince of the Lombards, and 
the future conqueror of Italy.^® 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in 
the plains of Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, 
might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, under 
the two great families of the Bulgarians'^ and 
the ScLAVONiANS. According to the Greek writ¬ 
ers, the former, who touched the Buxine and the 
lake Mseotis, derived from the Huns their name 
or descent; and it is needless to renew the simple 
and well-known picture of Tartar manners. 
They were bold and dexterous archers, who 
drank the milk and feasted on the flesh of their 
fleet and indefatigable horses; whose flocks and 
herds followed, or rather guided, the motions of 
their roving camps; to whose inroads no coun¬ 
try was remote or impervious, and who were 
practised in flight, though incapable of fear. 
The nation was divided into two powerful and 
hostile tribes, who pursued each other with fra¬ 
ternal hatred. They eagerly disputed the friend¬ 
ship or rather the gifts of the emperor; and the 
distinction which nature had fixed between the 
faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was applied 
by an ambassador who received only verb^ in¬ 
structions from the mouth of his illiterate 
prince.^® The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, 
were equally attracted by Roman wealth: they 
assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavonian 
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&dlr rApid matches could only be 
by the Baltic Sea, or the extreme ccrfd 
iuid poverty of the north. But the same race of 
Bctavonians appears to have maintained, in 
every age, the possession of the same countries. 
'3!faeir numerous tribes, however distant or ad- 
vei^ used one common language (it was harsh 
4md' irregular), and were known by the resem- 
tslance of their form, which deviated from the 
swarthy Tartar, and approached without attain¬ 
ing the lofty stature and fair complexion of the 
German. Four thousand six hunted villages^^ 
were scattered over the provinces of Russia and 
Boland, and their huts were hastily built of 
rough timber, in a country deficient both in 
stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in 
the depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the 
edge of morasses, we may not perhaps, without 
flattery, compare them to the architecture of the 
beaver, which they resembled in a double issue, 
to the land and water, for the escape of the sav- 
age inhabitant, an animal less cleanly, less dili¬ 
gent, and less social, than that marvellous quad¬ 
ruped. The fertility of the soil, rather than the 
labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty 
of the Sclavonians. Their sheep and horned 
cattle were large and numerous, and the fields 
which they sowed with millet and panic^^ af- 
fcHxled, in the place of bread, a coarse and less 
nutritive food. The incessant rapine of their 
neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure 
in the earth; but on the appearance of a stranger 
it was freely imparted by a people whose un¬ 
favourable character is qualified by the epi- 
^ets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their 
supreme god, they adored an invisible master 
irf the thund^. Tlxe riveis and the nymphs ob- 
lained their subordinate honours, and the pop¬ 
ular worship was expressed in vows and sacri¬ 
fice. The Sdavonians disdained to obey a des¬ 
pot, a prince, or even a magistrate; but their 
^eaeperience was too narrow, their passions too 
headstrong, to cmnpose a system of equal law or 
^general defence. Some voluntary respect was 
yidded to age and valour; but each tribe or 
ysBage esdsted as a separate republic, and all 
be persuaded where none could be com¬ 
peted. They fought on foot, almost naked, and, 
an unwieldy shield, without any defen- 
their weapons oi oflTence were a 
of small poisoned arrows, and a 
’Jtanigi^rtpe^ iriiich they dexterously threw from a 
and entan^ed thdr enemy in a run- 
Inthe fidd, the Sclavoman tofantry 
and har- 

- swam, they dived, they remained 


hollow cane; and a river or lake was dten iht 
scene of their unsuspected ambuscade. But these 
were the achievements of spies or stragglers: the 
military art was unknown to the Sclavonians; 
their name was obscure, and their conquesi^ 
were inglorious.^^ 

1 have marked the faint and general outline 
of the Sclavonians and Bulgarians, without at¬ 
tempting to define their intermediate bounda¬ 
ries, which were not accurately known or re¬ 
spected by the barbarians themselves. Theirim- 
portance was measured by their vicinity to the 
empire; and the level country of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was occupied by the Antes,a Sda- 
vonian tribe, wAich swelled the titles of Jusitin- 
ian with an epithet of conquest.^^ Against tthc 
Antes he erected the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube, and laboured to secure the allianceW 
a people seated in the direct channel of northern 
inundation, an interval of two hundred mili» 
between the mountains of Transylvania and the 
Euxine Sea. But the Antes wanted power and 
inclination to stem the fury of the torrent; and 
the light-armed Sclavonians from a hundred 
tribes pursued with almost equal speed the foot¬ 
steps of the Bulgarian horse. The payment of 
one piece of gold for each soldier procured a 
safe and easy retreat through the country of the 
Gepidse, who commanded the passage of the 
Upper Danube.^* The hopes or fears of the bar¬ 
barians, their intestine union or discord, the 
accident of a frozen or shallow stream, the pros¬ 
pect of harvest or vintage, the prosperity or dis¬ 
tress of the Romans, were the causes which pro¬ 
duced the uniform rep>etition of annual visits, 
tedious in the narrative, and destructive in the 
event. The same year, and possibly the sanoe 
month, in which Ravenna surrendered, was 
marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgari¬ 
ans, so dreadful that it almost effaced the mem¬ 
ory of their past inroads. They spread from the 
suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf, 
destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, erased Po- 
tidaea, which Athens had built and Philip had 
besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at 
their horses’ heels one hundred and twonty 
thousand of the subjects of Justinian. In a sub¬ 
sequent inroad they pierced the wall of Ae 
Thracian Chersonesus, extirpated the haj^ta- 
rions and the inhabitants, boldly travewed 4*c 
Hellespont, and returned to their companions 
lad^ with the spoils of Asia. Another jiorty, 
which seemed a multitude m the eyes of/the 
Romans, penetrated without opposition from 
the staraits of Thermopyfre to isthn^ 
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Corinth; and the last tom Greece has 
peared an object too minutefcMr the attention of 
history. The woriss which the emperor raised 
for the protection, but at the expense of his sub¬ 
jects, served only to disclose the weakness of 
some neglected part; and the walls, which by 
flattery had been deemed impregnable, were 
either deserted by the garrison or scaled by the 
barbarians. Three thousand Sclavonians, who 
insolently divided themselves into two bands, 
discovered the weakness and misery of a tri¬ 
umphant reign. They passed the Danube and 
the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals 
who dared to oppose their progress, and plun¬ 
dered with impunity the cities of Illyricum and 
Thrace, each of which had arms and numbers 
to overwhelm their contemptible assailants. 
Whatever praise the boldness of the Sclavonians 
may deserve, it is sullied by the wanton and de¬ 
liberate cruelty which they arc accused of exer¬ 
cising on their prisoners. Without distinction of 
rank or age or sex, the captives were impaled or 
flayed alive, or suspended between four posts 
and beaten with clubs till they expired, or en¬ 
closed in some spacious building and left to 
perish in the flames with the spoil and cattle 
which might impede the march of these savage 
victors.*® Perhaps a more impartial narrative 
would reduce the number and qualify the na¬ 
ture of these horrid acts, and they might some¬ 
times be excused by the cruel laws of retalia¬ 
tion. In the siege of Topirus,*^ whose obstinate 
defence had enraged the Sclavonians, they mas¬ 
sacred fifteen thousand males, but they spared 
the women and children; the most valuable 
captives were always reserved for labour or ran¬ 
som; the servitude was not rigorous, and the 
terms of their deliverance were speedy and 
moderate. But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the 
language of complaint and reproach; and Pro¬ 
copius has confidently affirmed that in a reign 
of thirty-two years each annual inroad of the 
barbarians consumed two hundred thousand of 
the inhal:atants of the Roman empire. The en¬ 
tire population of Turkish Europe, which near¬ 
ly corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, 
would perhaps be incapable of supplying six 
milUons of persons, the result of this incredible 
csdinatc.® 

In ^ mldst.of these obscure calamities, Eu¬ 
rope lelt> the shock of a revolution, which first 
revealed to the world the name and nation of 
like Romulus, the founder of that 
suckled by a she-wolf, who 
him the father of a numerous 


progeny; and the re{»esentation of that animal 
in the banners of the Turks preserved the mem- 
c»y, or rather suggested the idea, of a fable which 
was invented, without any mutual intercourse, 
by the shepherds of Latium and those of Scy¬ 
thia. At the equal distance of two thousand 
miles from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, 
and the Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is con¬ 
spicuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, 
of Asia, which, in the language of different na¬ 
tions, has been styled Imaus, and Caf,** and 
Altai, and the Golden Mountains, and the Gir¬ 
dle of the Earth. The sides of the hills were pro¬ 
ductive of minerals; and the iron-forges,** for 
the purpose of war, were exercised by the Turks, 
the most despised portion of the slaves of the 
great khan of the Geougen. But their servitude 
could only last till a leader, bold and eloquent, 
should arise to persuade his countrymen that 
the same arms which they forged for their mas¬ 
ters might become in their own hands the in¬ 
struments of freedom and victory. They sallied 
from the mountain;*^ a sceptre was the reward 
of his advice; and the annual ceremony, in 
which a piece of iron was heated in the fire, and 
a smith’s hammer was successively handled, by 
the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the 
humble profession and rational pride of the 
Turkish nation. Bertezena, their first leader, 
signalised their valour and his own in successful 
combats against the neighbouring tribes; but 
when he presumed to ask in marriage the daugh¬ 
ter of the great khan, the insolent demand of a 
slave and a mechanic was contemptuously re¬ 
jected. The disgrace was expiated by a more 
noble alliance with a princess of China; and the 
decisive battle which almost extirpated the na¬ 
tion of the Geougen established in Tartary the 
new and more powerful empire of the Turks. 
They reigned over the north; but they confessed 
the vanity of conquest by their faithful attach¬ 
ment to the mountain of their fathers. The royal 
encampment seldom lost sight of Mount Altai, 
from whence the river Irtish descends to water 
the rich pastures of the Calmucks,** which 
nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the world* 
The soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and 
temperate: the happy region was ignorant of 
earthquake and pestilence; the emperor’s throne 
was turned towards the east, and a golden wolf 
on the top of a spear seemed to guard the en¬ 
trance of his tent. One of the successors of Berte- 
aena was tempted by the luxury and supersti¬ 
tion China; but his design of building cities 
and temples was defeated by the simple wisd<»n 
of , a barbarian counsellor. *The Tories,” he 
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said, *‘are not equal in number to one hun¬ 
dredth part of the inhabitants of China. If we 
balance their power, and elude their armies, it 
is because we wander without any fixed habita¬ 
tions in the exercise of war and hunting. Are we 
tftrong? wc advance and conquer: are wc feeble? 
we retire and are concealed. Should the Turks 
confine themselves within the walls of cities, the 
loss of a battle would be the destruction of their 
empire. The bonzes preach only patience, hu¬ 
mility, and the renunciation of the world. Such 
O king! is not the religion of heroes.” They en¬ 
tertained with less reluctance the doctrines of 
Zoroaster; but the greatest part of the nation 
acquiesced without inquiry in the opinions, or 
rather in the practice, of their ancestors. The 
honours of sacrifice were reser\'ed for the su¬ 
preme deity; they acknowledged in rude hymns 
their obligations to the air, the fire, the water, 
and the earth; and their priests derived some 
profit from the art of divination. Their unwrit¬ 
ten laws were rigorous and impartial: theft was 
punished by a tenfold restitution; adultery, 
treason, and murder with death; and no chas¬ 
tisement could be inflicted too severe for the 
rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the 
subject nations marched under the standard of 
the Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, 
were proudly computed by millions; one of 
their effective armies consisted of four hundred 
thousand soldiers, and in less than fifty years 
they were connected in peace and war with the 
Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their 
northern limits some vestige may be discovered 
of the form and situation of Kamtchatka, of a 
people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn by dogs, and './hose habitations 
were buried in the earth. The Turks were ig¬ 
norant of astronomy; but the observation taken 
by some learned Chinese, with a gnomon of 
eight feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of 
forty-nine degrees, and marks their extreme 
progress within three, or at least ten degrees of 
the polar circle.*^ Among their southern con¬ 
quests the most splendid was that of the Neph- 
thalites or Wljite Huns, a polite and warlike 
people, who possessed the commercial cities of 
Bochara and Samarcand, who had vanquished 
the Persian monarch, and carried their victori¬ 
ous arms along the banks and perhaps to the 
mouth of the Indus. On the side of the west the 
Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake Maeotis, 
^Hiey parsed that lake on the ice. The khan, who 
at die foot of Mount Altai, issued his 
g ^man ds for the siege of Bosphorus,*® a city 
^ •^ntary subject of Rome, and whose 


ens.*® To the east the Turks invaded China, as 
often as the vigour of the government was re¬ 
laxed: and I am taught to read in the history of 
the times that they mowed down their patient 
enemies like hemp or grass, and that the man¬ 
darins applauded the wisdom of an emperor 
who repulsed these barbarians with golden 
lances. This extent of savage empire compelled 
the Turkish monarch to establish three subordi¬ 
nate princes of his own blood, who soon forgot 
their gratitude and allegiance. The conquerors 
were enervated by luxury, which is always fatal 
except to an industrious people; the policy of 
China solicited^ jthe vanquished nations to re¬ 
sume their independence; and the power of the 
Turks was limited to a period of two hundred 
years. The revival of their name and domimon 
in the southern countries of Asia are the ev^ts 
of a later age; and the dynasties which succeed¬ 
ed to their native realms may sleep in oblivion, 
since their history bears no relation to the de¬ 
cline and fall of the Roman empire.*® 

In the rapid career of conquest the Turks at¬ 
tacked and subdued the nation of the Ogors or 
Varchonites on the banks of the river Til, which 
derived the epithet of Black from its dark water 
or gloomy forests.*^ The khan of the Ogors was 
slain with three hundred thousand of his subt- 
jects, and their bodies were scattered over the 
space of four days* journey: their surviving 
countrymen acknowledged the strength and 
mercy of the Turks; and a small portion, about 
twenty thousand warriors, preferred exile to 
servitude. They followed the well-known road 
of the Volga, cherished the error of the nations 
who confounded them with the Avars, and 
spread the terror of that false, though famous 
appellation, which had not, however, saved its 
lawful proprietors from the yoke of the Turks.** 
After a long and victorious march the new Avars 
arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the 
country of the Alani®* and Circassians, where 
they first heard of the splendour and weakness 
of the Roman empire^They humbly requested 
their confederate, the prince of the Alani, to 
lead them to this source of riches; and their am¬ 
bassador, with the permission of the governor 
of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine Sea to 
Constantinople. The whole city was poured 
forth to behold with curiosity and terror the 
aspect of a strange people; their long hair, 
which hung in tresses down their backs, was 
gracefully bound with ribands, but the'rest of 
their habit appeared to imitate the fashion of 
the Huns. When they were admitted to the 
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audience of Justinian, Gandish, the first of the 
ambassadors, addressed the Roman emperor in 
these terms: “You see before you, O mighty 
prince, the representatives of the strongest and 
most populous of nations, the invincible, the 
irresistible Avars. We are willing to devote our¬ 
selves to your service: we are able to vanquish 
and destroy all the enemies who now disturb 
your repose. But we expect, as the price of our 
alliance, as the reward of our valour, precious 
gifts, annual subsidies, and fruitful possessions.*’ 
At the time of this embassy Justinian had reign¬ 
ed above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five 
years: his mind, as well as his body, was feeble 
and languid; and the conqueror of Africa and 
Italy, careless of the permanent interest of his 
people, aspired only to end his days in the bo¬ 
som even of inglorious peace. In a studied ora¬ 
tion, he imparted to the senate his resblution to 
dissemble the insult and to purchase the friend¬ 
ship of the Avars; and the whole senate, like the 
mandarins of China, applauded the incom¬ 
parable wisdom and foresight of their sovereign. 
The instruments of luxury were immediately 
prepared to captivate the barbarians; silken 
garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains 
and collars incrusted with gold. The ambassa¬ 
dors, content with such liberal reception, de¬ 
parted from Constantinople, and Valentin, one 
of the emperor’s guards, was sent with a similar 
character to their camp at the foot of Mount 
Caucasus. As their destruction or their success 
must be alike advantageous to the empire, he 
persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome; 
andthey were easily tempted, by gifts and prom¬ 
ises, to gratify their ruling inclinations. These 
fugitives, who fled before the Turkish arms, 
passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of Poland and Ger¬ 
many, violating the law of nations and abusing 
the rights of victory. Before ten years had 
elapsed their camps were seated on the Danube 
and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and Sclavonian 
names were obliterated from the earth, and the 
remainder of their tribes are found, as tribu¬ 
taries and vassals, under the standard of the 
Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title of their 
king, still affected to cultivate the friendship of 
the emperor; and Justinian entertained some 
thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, to balance 
the prevailing power of the Lombards. But the 
virtue or treachery of an Avar betrayed the se¬ 
cret enmity and ambitious designs of their 
countrymen; and they loudly complained of the 
tmud, though jealous policy, of detaining their 
ambassadors and denying the arms whidi they 


had been allowed to purchase in the capital eff 
the empire.®* 

Perhaps the apparent change in the disposi¬ 
tions of the emperors may be ascribed to the 
embassy which was received from the conquer¬ 
ors of the Avars.®® The immense distance which 
eluded their arms could not extinguish their re¬ 
sentment: the Turkish ambassadors pursued the 
footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the Vol¬ 
ga, Mount Caucasus, the Buxine, and Constan¬ 
tinople, and at length appeared before the suc¬ 
cessor of Constantine, to request that he would 
not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. 
Even commerce had some share in this remark¬ 
able negotiation: and the Sogdoites, who were 
now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced the 
fair occasion of opening, by the north of the 
Caspian, a new road for the importation of 
Chinese silk into the Roman empire. The Per¬ 
sian, who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, 
had stopped the caravans of Bochara and Sa- 
marcand: their silk was contemptuously burnt: 
some Turkish ambassadors died in Persia, with 
a suspicion of poison; and the great khan per¬ 
mitted his faithful vassal Maniach, the prince of 
the Sogdoites, to propose, at the Byzantine 
court, a treaty of alliance against their common 
enemies. Their splendid apparel and rich pres¬ 
ents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, distinguished 
Maniach and his colleagues from the rude sav¬ 
ages of the North: their letters, in the Scythian 
character and language, announced a people 
who had attained the rudiments of science:®® 
they enumerated the conquests, they offered the 
friendship and military aid, of the Turks; and 
their sincerity was attested by direful impreca¬ 
tions (if they were guilty of falsehood) against 
their own head and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Greek prince entertained with hos¬ 
pitable regard the ambassadors of a remote and 
powerful monarch: the sight of silkworms and 
looms disappointed the hopes of the Sogdoites; 
the emperor renounced, or seemed to renounce, 
the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the alliance 
of the Turks: and the ratification of the treaty 
was carried by a Roman minister to the foot of 
Mount Altai. Under the successors of Justinian 
the friendship of the two nations was cultivated 
by frequent and cordial intercourse; the most 
favoured vassals were permitted to imitate the 
example of the great khan; and one hundred 
and six Turks, who on various occasions had 
visited Constantinople, departed at the same 
time for their native country. The duration and 
length of the journey from the Byzantine court 
to Mount Altai are not specified: it might have 
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dfffieolt to mark aroad through the name- my ten fingdr^” said the great khan» andhe apr 

kss deserts, the mountains, rivers, and morales pKed them to his mouth. “You Rmnans apeak 

of Tartary; but a curious account has been pre- with as many tongues, but they are tongues of 

served of the reception of the Roman ambassa- deceit and pexjury. To me you hold one la»« 

dprs at the royal camp. After they had been guage, to my subjects another; and the nations 

pulled with fire and incense, according to a are successively deluded by your perfidious ek?- 

rite still practised under the sons of Zingis, they qucnce. You precipitate your alUes into war 

were introduced to the presence of Disabul. In and danger, you enjoy their labours, and you 

a vaUcy of the Golden Mountain they found the neglect your benefactors. Hasten your return, 

great khan in his tent, seated in a chair with inform your master that a Turk is incapable of 

wheels to which a horse might be occasionally uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that he 

hamesUd As soon as they had delivered their shall specdUy meet the punishment which he 

presents, which were received by the proper deserves. While he solicits my friendship with 

officers they exposed in a florid oration the flattering and hollow words, he is sunk to a con- 

wishes of the Roman emperor that victory might federate of my^ftigitivc Varchonites. If I cdndc- 

attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign scend to march against those contcmitible 

might be long and prosperous, and that a strict slaves, they will tremble at the sound ot our 

alliance, without envy or deceit, might for ever whips; they will be trampled, Hkc a nest of ^ts, 

be maintained between the two most powerful under the feet of my innumerable cavalry, ll am 

nations of the earth. The answer of Disabul cor- not ignorant of the road which they have Ifol- 

responded with these friendly professions, and lowed to invade your empire; nor can I be tie- 

thc ambassadors were seated by his side at a ceived by the vain pretence that Mount Cau- 

banquet which lasted the greatest part of the casus is the impregnable barrier of the Romans, 

day: the tent was surrounded with silk hang- I know the course of the Dniester, the Danube, 

ings, and a Tartar liquor was served on the and the Hebrus; the most warlike nations have 

table which possessed at least the intoxicating yielded to the arms of the Turks; and from the 

qualities of wine. The entertainment of the sue- rising to the setting sun the earth is my inheri- 

cceding day was more sumptuous; the silk tance.” Notwithstanding this menace, a sense 

hangings of the second tent were embroidered of mutual advantage soon renewed the alliance 

in various figures; and the royal seat, the cups, of the Turks and Romans: but the pride of the 

and the bases were of gold. A third pavilion was great khan survived his resentment; and when 

supported by columns of gilt wood; a bed of he announced an important conquest to his 

pure and massy gold was raised on four pea- friend the emperor Maurice, he styled himself 

codts of the same metal: and before the entrance the master of the seven races and the lord of the 

of the tent, dishes, basins, and statues of solid seven climates of the world. 


silver and admirable art were ostentatiously 
piled in waggons, the monuments of valour 
ralther than of industry. When Disabul led his 
armies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman 
allies followed many days the march of the 
Turkish camp, nor were they dismissed till they 
had enjoyed their precedency over the envoy of 
die Great King, whose loud and intemperate 
damours interrupted the silence of the royal 
banquet. The poww and ambition of Chosroes 
bemented the union of the Turks and R<Hnans, 
'who muched his dominions on either side: but 
Ihoser distant nations, regardless of each other, 
ddnsalted die dictates of interest, without recol- 
' :fecth^ the obligations of oaths and treaties. 

: Wlife the successor of Disabul celebrated his 
ildheris obsequies, he was saluted by the am- 
of the emperor Ttberiiis, who pro- 
of Persia, and sustained with 
r®wniess die angty and perhaps the just le- 
Iptttefaes of that haughty barbarian, “You see 


Disputes have often arisen between the sov¬ 
ereigns of Asia for the title of king of the world, 
while the contest has proved that it could not 
belong to either of the competitors. The king¬ 
dom of the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or 
Gihon; and Touron was separated by that great 
river from the rival monarchy of /ron, or Persia, 
which in a smaller compass contained perhaps 
a larger measure of power and population. The 
Persians, who alternately invaded and repulsed 
the Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by 
the house of Sassan, which ascended the throne 
three hundred years bdbre the accession df Jus¬ 
tinian. His contempenrary, CSabadet, or Kobad, 
had been successful in war against the etnpetor 
Anastasius; but the reign of that padneewas dis¬ 
tracted by civil and religious troubles# Apriaon- 
er in the hands of hh subjects,, an eadle among 
the enemies of Persia, he recovenxil his liberty 
by prostituting the hmour ef li4 wife, and 
gained his kins^om iirith ^ 
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his father. His tiobleS were suspidous that Ko« 
bad never .forgave the authors of his expulsion, 
or even those of his restoration. The people was 
deluded and inflamed by the fanatidsm of Maz- 
daki*® who asserted the community of women®® 
and the equality of mankind, whilst he appro- 
printed the richest lands and most beautiful fe¬ 
male to the use of his sectaries. The view of 
these disorders, which had been fomented by 
his laws and example,embittered the declin¬ 
ing age of the Persian monarch; and his fears 
were increased by the consciousness of his de¬ 
sign to reverse the natural and customary ordo* 
of succession in favour of his third and most fa¬ 
voured son, so famous under the names of Ghos- 
roes and Nushirvan. To render the youth more 
illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad was 
desirdus that he should be adopted by the em¬ 
peror Justin: the hope of peace indined the 
Byzantine court to accept this singular propo¬ 
sal; and Chosroes might have acquired a spe¬ 
cious daim to the inheritance of his Roman 
parent. But the future mischief was diverted by 
the advice of the quaestor Produs: a difficulty 
was started, whether the adoption should be 
performed as a dvil or military rite the treaty 
was abruptly dissolved; and the sense of this in¬ 
dignity sunk deep into the mind of Chosroes, 
who had already advanced to the Tigris on his 
road to Constantinople. His father did not long 
survive the disappointment of his wishes: the 
testament of their deceased sovereign was read 
in the assembly of the nobles; and a powerful 
faction, prepared for the event, and regardless 
of the priority of age, exalted Chosroes to the 
throne of Persia. He filled that throne during a 
prosperous period of forty-dght years;*® and the 
JUSTICE of Nushirvan is celebrated as the theme 
of immortal praise by the nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is understood by them¬ 
selves, and even by their subjects, with an ample 
indui^nce for the gratiheation of passion and 
interest The virtue of Chosroes was that of a 
conqueror who, in the measures of peace and 
war, is excited by ambition and restrained by 
ptudenoe; who confounds the greatness with 
the haj^ness of a nation, and calmly devotes 
the Ihw d thousands to the fame, or even the 
amuadhent, of a single man. In his domestiG 
administration the just Nushirvan would merit 
^ ffie appellation of a tyrant. His 

two, dder brothers hsid been depriv^ of their 
^ eapeitutions of the diadem: their future 
^ h|et!is^^ supreme rank and the condi- 
^ iutyec^ was anxious to themselves and 
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fcotnidable to their master; fear, as well as 
venge, might tempt them to rebel; the slightest 
evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of 
their wrongs; and the repose of Chosroes was 
secured by the death of these unhappy princes, 
with their families and adherents. One guiltless 
youth was saved and dismissed by the compas¬ 
sion of a veteran general; and this act of human¬ 
ity, which was revealed by his son, overbalanced 
the merit of reducing twelve nations to the obe¬ 
dience of Persia. The zeal and prudence of Me- 
bodes had fixed the diadem on the head of 
Chosroes himself; but he delayed to attend the 
royal summons till he had performed the duties 
of a military review: he was instantly com¬ 
manded to repair to the iron tripod which 
stood before the gate of the palace,** where it 
vfBS death to relieve or approach the victim; 
and Mebodes languished several days before 
his sentence was pronounced by the inflexible 
pride and calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. 
But the people, more especially in the East, is 
disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, the 
cruelty which strikes at the loftiest heads—at 
the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice 
has exposed them to live in the smiles, and to 
perish by the frown, of a capricious monarch. 
In the execution of the laws which he had no 
temptation to violate; in the punishment of 
crimes which attacked his own dignity, as well 
as the happiness of individuals; Nushirvan, or 
Chosroes, deserved the appellation of just. His 
government was firm, rigorous, and impartial. 
It was the first labour of his reign to abolish the 
dangerous theory of common or equal posses¬ 
sions: the lands and women which the sectaries 
of Mazdak had usurped were restored to their 
lawful owners; and the temperate chastisement 
of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the do¬ 
mestic rights of society. Instead of listening with 
blind confidence to a favourite minister, he es¬ 
tablished four viziers over the four great prov¬ 
inces of his empire—Assyria, Media, Persia, and 
Bactriana. In the choice of judges, praefects, 
and counsellors, he strove to remove the mask 
which is always worn in the presence of kings: 
he wished to substitute the natural mrder of 
talents for the accidental distinctions of birth 
and fortune; he professed, inapecious language, 
his intention to prefer those men who carried 
the poor in their bosoms, and to banish cottup- 
tion from the seat of justice, as dogs wm ex¬ 
cluded from the temples of tte Magi. The code 
of laws of the first ^rtaxerxes was revived and 
published as the rule of the magistrates; but the 
assurance of speedy punishment was the best 
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secui^ty of their virtue. Their behaviour was in* 
i|)eceed by a thousand eyes, their words were 
overheard by a thousand ears, the secret or pub¬ 
lic agents of the throne; and the provinces, 
-from the Indian to the Arabian confines, were 
enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereign 
who affected to emulate his celestial brother in 
his rapid and salutary career. Education and 
agriculture he viewed as the two objects most 
deserving of his care. In every city of Persia, or¬ 
phans and the children of the poor were main¬ 
tained and instructed at the public expense; the 
daughters were given in marriage to the richest 
citizens of their own rank, and the sons, accord¬ 
ing to their different talents, were employed in 
xnechanic trades or promoted to more honour¬ 
able service. The deserted villages were relieved 
by his bounty; to the peasants and farmers who 
were found incapable of cultivating their lands 
he distributed cattle, seed, and the instruments 
of husbandry; and the rare and inestimable 
treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously 
managed, and skilfully dispersed over the arid 
territory of Persia.^^ The prosperity of that king¬ 
dom was the effect and the evidence of his vir¬ 
tues; his vices are those of Oriental despotism; 
but in the long competition between Chosroes 
and Justinian, the advantage, both of merit and 
fortune, is almost always on the side of the bar¬ 
barian.^* 

To the piraise of justice Nushirvan united the 
rqmtadon of knowledge; and the seven Greek 
philosophers who visited his court were invited 
and deceived by the strange assurance that a 
disdple of Plato was seated on the Persian 
throne. Did they expect that a prince, strenu¬ 
ously exercised in the toils of war and govern¬ 
ment, should agitate, with dexterity like their 
own, the abstruse and profound questions 
which amused the leisure of the schools of 
Athens? Gould they hope that the precepts of 
pMosophy should direct the life and control 
the passions of a despot whose infancy had been 
taught to consider his absolute and fluctuating 
will as the only rule of moral obligation?*® The 
^ics of Chosroes were ostentatious and super- 
mal; but ^ example awakened the curiosity 
Qfto mgenious people, and the light of science 
djffused o^ thc dominions of Pemia.*^ At 
Qmadi Sapor, in the ndghbourhood of the royal 
<%^Susa, an academy <rfphysic was founded, 
insensibly became a liberal school of 
I^ioBophy, and rhetoric.*® The annals 
monarchy*® were composed; and while 
ly^ aiid authentic hhttory might afford some 
icsscNQS, both to the prince and pec^le, the 


darkness oi the first ages was embellished by the 
giants, the dragons, and the fabulous heroes of 
Oriental romance.*® Every learned or confident 
stranger was enriched by the bounty and flat¬ 
tered by the conversation of the monarch: he 
nobly rewarded a Greek physician*^ by the de¬ 
liverance of three thousand captives; and the 
sophists, who contended for his favour, were ex¬ 
asperated by the wealth and insolence of Ura- 
nius, their more successful rival. Nushirvan be¬ 
lieved, or at least respected, the religion of the 
Magi; and some traces of persecution may be 
discovered in his reign.“ Yet he allowed him¬ 
self freely to compare the tenets of the various 
sects; and the theological disputes, in whiih he 
frequently presided, diminished the autHority 
of the priest and enlightened the minds df the 
people. At his command the most celebrated 
writers of Greece and India were translated in¬ 
to the Persian language—a smooth and elc^nt 
idiom, recommended by Mahomet to the usd of 
paradise, though it is branded with the epithets 
of savage and unmusical by the ignorance and 
presumption of Agathias.** Yet the Greek his¬ 
torian might reasonably wonder that it should 
be found possible to execute an entire version 
of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which 
had not been framed to express the spirit of 
freedom and the subtleties of philosophic dis¬ 
quisition. And, if the reason of the Stagyrite 
might be equally dark or equally intelligible in 
every tongue, the dramatic art and verbal argu¬ 
mentation of the disciple of Socrates** appear to 
be indissolubly mingled with the grace and per¬ 
fection of his Attic style. In the search of uni¬ 
versal knowledge, Nushirvan was informed that 
the moral and political fables of Pilpay, an an¬ 
cient Brahman, were preserved with jealous 
reverence among the treasures of the kings of 
India. The physician Perozes was secretly des¬ 
patched to the banks of the Ganges, with in¬ 
structions to procure, at any price, the com¬ 
munication of this valuable work. His dexterity 
obtained a transcript, his learned diligence ac- 
c^plishcd the translation; and the fables of 
Pilpay** were read and admired in the assembly 
of Nushirvan and his nobles. The Indian origi¬ 
nal and the Persian copy' have long since dis- 
^peared; but this venerable monument has 
been saved by the curiosity of the Arabian cal¬ 
iphs, revived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, 
the Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, 
^d transfiised through successive versions into 
the modem languages of Europe. In their pres¬ 
ent form, the peoiliar character, the manners 
^nd rriigion of the Hindoos, are comj^t^y 
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obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of the fables 
of Piipay is far inferior to the concise elegance of 
Phaedrus and the native graces of La Fontaine. 
Fifteen moral and political sentences are illus¬ 
trated in a scries of apologies; but the composi¬ 
tion is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the 
precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brahman 
may assume the merit of inventing a pleasing fic¬ 
tion, which adorns the nakedness of truth, and 
alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harshness 
of instruction. With a similar design, to admon¬ 
ish kings that they are strong only in the strength 
of their subjects, the same Indians invented the 
game of chess, which was likewise introduced 
into Persia under the reign of Nushirvan.®* 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom in¬ 
volved in a war with the successor of Constan¬ 
tine; and the anxiety of his domestic situation 
inclined him to, grant the suspension of arms 
which Justinian was impatient to purchase. 
Ghosroes saw the Roman ambassadors at his 
feet. He accepted eleven thousand pounds of 
gold as the price of an endless or indefinite 
peace;®’ some mutual exchanges were regu¬ 
lated; the Persian assumed the guard of the 
gates of Caucasus, and the demolition of Dara 
was suspended on the condition that it should 
never be made the residence of the general of 
the East. This interval of repose had been solic¬ 
ited and was diligently improved by the ambi¬ 
tion of the emperor: his African conquests were 
the first fruits of the Persian treaty; and the 
avarice of Chosrocs was soothed by a large por¬ 
tion of the spoils of Carthage, which his ambas¬ 
sadors required in a tone of pleasantry and un¬ 
der the colour of friendsliip,®® But the trophies 
of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the Great 
King; and he heard with astonishment, envy, 
and fear that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself had 
been reduced in three rapid campaigns to the 
obedience of Justinian. Unpractised in the art 
of violating treaties, he secretly excited his bold 
and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the 
Saracens, who resided at Hira,®® had not been 
included in the general peace, and still waged 
an obscure war against his rival Arcthas, the 
chief of the tribe of Gassan, and confederate of 
the empire. The subject of this dispute was an 
extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the south 
of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for the li¬ 
cence of pasture appeared to attest the rights of 
Almondar, while the Gassanitc appealed to the 
Latin name of strata, a paved ro^, as an un¬ 
questionable evidence of the sovereignty and 
labours of thcv Romans.®® The two monarchs 
^unported the cause of their respective vassals; 


and the Persian Arab, without expecting the 
event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, en¬ 
riched his flying camp with the spoil and cap¬ 
tives of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, Jus¬ 
tinian attempted to seduce the fidelity of Al¬ 
mondar, while he called from the extremities of 
the earth the nations of ^Ethiopia and Scythia 
to invade the dominions of his rival. But the aid 
of such allies was distant and precarious, and the 
discovery of this hostile correspondence justified 
the complaints of the Goths and Armenians, 
who implored, almost at the same time, the 
protection of Ghosroes. The descendants of Ar- 
saces, who were still numerous in Armenia, had 
been provoked to assert the last relics of nation¬ 
al freedom and hereditary rank; and the am¬ 
bassadors of Vitiges had secretly traversed the 
empire to expose the instant, and almost inevi¬ 
table, danger of the kingdom of Italy. Their rep¬ 
resentations were uniform, weighty, and ef¬ 
fectual. “We stand before your throne, the ad¬ 
vocates of your interest as well as of our own. 
The ambitious and faithless Justinian aspires to 
be the sole master of the world. Since the end¬ 
less peace, which betrayed the common free¬ 
dom of mankind, that prince, your ally in words, 
your enemy in actions, has alike insulted his 
friends and foes, and has filled the earth with 
blood and confusion. Has he not violated the 
privileges of Armenia, the independence of Col¬ 
chis, and the wild liberty of the 1 zanian moun¬ 
tains? Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, 
the city of Bosphorus on the frozen Maeotis, and 
the vale of palm-trees on the shores of the Red 
Sea? The Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have 
been successively oppressed, and each nation 
hzw calmly remained the spectator of their 
neighbour’s ruin. Embrace, O king! the favour¬ 
able moment; the East is left without defence, 
while the armies of Justinian and his renowned 
general are detained in the distant regions of 
the West. If you hesitate and delay, Belisarius 
and his victorious troops will soon return from 
the Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia may enjoy 
the wretched consolation of being the last de¬ 
voured.”®* By such arguments, Chosrocs was 
easily persuaded to imitate the example which 
he condemned; but the Persian, ambitious of 
military fame, disdained the inactive warfeure of 
a rival who issued his sanguinary commands 
from the secure station of the Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations of Chos- 
roes, he abused the confidence of treaties; and 
the just reproaches of dissimulation and false¬ 
hood could only be concealed by the lustre of 
his victories.®* The Persian army, which had 
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been BMcmbled in the plains of Babylon, pru- 
diendy declined the strong cities of Mcsopo- 
sand followed the western bank of the 
Eu^irates, till the small though populous town 
n£i>ura presumed to arrest the progress of the 
Qmat King. The gates of Dura, by treachery 
. and surprise, were burst open; and as soon as 
Ohosroes had stained his scimitar with the 
blood of the inhabitants, he dismissed the am¬ 
bassador of Justinian to inform his master in 
what place he had left the enemy of the Ro¬ 
mans. The conqueror still affected the praise of 
humanity and justice; and as he beheld a noble 
matron with her infant rudely dragged along 
the ground, he sighed, he wept, and implored 
the divine justice to punish the author of these 
calamities. Yet the herd of twelve thousand cap¬ 
tives was ransomed for two hundred pounds of 
g^d; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis 
pledged his faith for the payment, and in the 
subsequent year the unfeeling avarice of Chos- 
Tocs exacted the penalty of an obligation which 
it was generous to contract and impossible to 
(^scharge. He advanced into the heart of Syria; 
but a feeble enemy, who vanished at his ap¬ 
proach, disappointed him of the honour of vic¬ 
tory; and as he could not hope to establish his 
dominion, the Persian king displayed in this in¬ 
road the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. 
Hierapolis, Berrhoea or Aleppo, Apamea and 
Chalcis, were successively b^ieged: they re¬ 
deemed their safety by a ransom of gold or sil¬ 
ver proportioned to their respective strength 
and opulence, and their new master enforced 
without observing the terms of capitulation. 
Educated in the religion of the Magi, he exer¬ 
cised, without remorse, the lucrative trade of 
sacrilege; and, after stripping of its gold and 
gems a piece of the true cross, he generously re¬ 
stored the naked relic to the devotion of the 
Christians of Apamea. No more than fourteen 
yekrs had elapsed since Antioch was ruined by 


and satirical genius of their ancestm: tbeyivvicee; 
elated by a sudden rcinforoesaent of 
sand soldiers; they disdairted the offers of an 
easy capitulation, and their intemperate clam¬ 
ours insulted from the ramparts the majesty eff 
the Great King. Under his eye the Persian myr¬ 
iads mounted with scaling-ladders to the as¬ 
sault; the Roman mercenaries fled through the 
opposite gate of Daphne; and the generous as¬ 
sistance of the youth of Antioch served only to 
aggravate the miseries of their country. As 
Chosroes, attended by the ambaissadors of Jus¬ 
tinian, was descending from the mountain, he 
affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the ob¬ 
stinacy and ruin of that unhappy people;/but 
the slaughter still raged with unrelenting ^ry, 
and the city, at the command of a barfc 
was delivered to the flames. The cathedra) of 
Antioch was indeed preserved by the av 
not the piety, of the conqueror: a morehonoiir- 
able exemption was granted to the church bf 
St. Julian and the quarter of the town where the 
ambassadors resided; some distant streets were 
saved by the shifting of the wind, and the walls 
still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
their new inhabitants. Fanaticism had defaced 
the ornaments of Daphne; but Chosroes breath¬ 
ed a purer air amidst her groves and fountains, 
and some idolaters in his train might sacrifice 
with impunity to the nymplis of that elegant re¬ 
treat. Eighteen miles below Antioch the river 
Orontes falls into the Mediterranean. The 
haughty Persian visited the term of his con¬ 
quests, and, after bathing alone in the sea, he 
offered a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the 
sun, or rather to the Creator of the sun, whom 
the Magi adored. If this act of superstition of¬ 
fended the prejudices of the Syrians, they were 
pleased by the courteous and even eager atten¬ 
tion with which he assisted at the games of the 
circus; and as Chosroes had heard that the hltu 
faction was espoused by the emperor, his per- 


an earthquake; but the queen erf the East, the 
new Theopolis, had been raised from the ground 
by the liberality of Justinian; and the increasing 
greatness of the buildings and the people al¬ 
ready erased the memory of this recent disaster. 
On one side the city was defended by the moun- 
, tain, cm the other by the river Orontes; but the 
ibiDSt accessible part was commanded by a su- 
perii^ imrfnence ; the proper remedies were rc- 
£rom the despicable fear erf discovering 
-ilartveaknessto the enemy; and Gerxnanus, the 
nephew, refus^ to trust his person 
/moyd dignity within the walls of a berieged cityw 
of Antioch had inherited the vain 


emptory command secured the victory of the 
gretn charioteer. From the discipline of 1^ camp 
the p>eople derived more solid consedation, and 
they interceded in vain for the life of a s^dier 
who had too faithfully copied the rapine of the 
just Nushirvan. At lengthy fatigued though ua- 
satiated with the spoil ^Syria, he slowly moved 
to the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge in 
the neighbourhood of Barbalissus, and defined 
the space of three days for the entire , passage of 
his numerous host. After his return he founded, 
at the distance of one day’s Joumey from the 
palace erf Otesiphon, a new city, which perpet¬ 
uated the joiiit a a n aes of CObqmes and of An- 
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tiodh. The Syrian captives.recognised the form 
and situation of their native abodes; baths and 
a'Stateiy circus were constructed for their use; 
and a colony of muskiaxxs and charioteers re¬ 
vived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capi¬ 
tal By the munificence of the royal founder, a 
liberal allowance was assigned to these fortu¬ 
nate exiles, and they enjoyed the singular privi¬ 
lege of bestowing freedom on the slaves whom 
they acknowledged as their kinsmen. Palestine 
and the holy wealth of Jerusalem were the next 
objorts that attracted the ambition, or rather 
the avarice, of Chosroes. Constantinople and 
the palace of the Caesars no longer appeared 
impregnable or remote; and his aspiring fancy 
already covered Asia Minor with the troops, 
and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realised, if the 
conqueror of Italy had not been seasonably re¬ 
call^ to the defence of the East.®^ While Chos¬ 
roes pursued his ambitious designs on the coast 
of the Buxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army 
without pay or discipline, encamped beyond 
the Euphrates, within six miles of Nisibis. He 
meditated, by a skilful operation, to draw the 
Persians from their impregnable citadel, and, 
improving his advantage in the field, either to 
intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the 
gates with the flying barbarians. He advanced 
one da/s journey on the territories of Persia, 
reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, 
to serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He de¬ 
tached Arethas and his Arabs, supported by 
twelve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and 
to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful prov¬ 
ince, long exempt from the calamities of wsu:. 
But the plans of Belisarius were disconcerted by 
the untractable spirit of Arethas, who neither 
returned to the camp, nor sent any intelligence 
of his motions. The Roman general was fixed 
in anxious expectation to the same spot; the 
time action elapsed; the ardent sum of Meso¬ 
potamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his 
European soldiers; and the stationary troops 
and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the 
safety of their defenceless cities. Yet this diver¬ 
sion had already succeeded in forcing Chosroes 
to return with loss and precipitation; and if the 
skill of Belisarius had been seconded by disci- 
pEneand valour, his success might have satisfied 
tEe sanguine wishes of the public, who required 
at his hands the conquest of Ctesiphon and the 
Ediverance of the captives of Antioch. At the 
tnd of the campaign, he was recalled to Gon« 
an ungrateful court, but the dan¬ 


gers of die ensuing spring restored his confi¬ 
dence and command; and the hero, ahnmt 
alone, was despatched, with the speed of postr 
horses, to repel, by his name and presence, the 
invasion of Syria. He found the Roman gener¬ 
als, among whom was a nephew of Justinian, 
imprisoned by their fears in the fortifications of 
Hierapolis. But instead of listening to their timid 
counsels, Belisarius commanded them to follow 
him to Europus, where he had resolved to col¬ 
lect his forces, and to execute whatever God 
should inspire him to achieve against the en¬ 
emy. His firm attitude on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates restrained Chosroes from advancing 
towards PgJestine; and he received with art and 
dignity the ambassadors, or rather spies, of the 
Persian monarch. The plain between Hierapolis 
and the river was covered with the squadrons of 
cavalry, six thousand hunters, tall and robust, 
who pursued their game without the apprehen¬ 
sion of an enemy. On the opposite bank the am¬ 
bassadors descried a thousand Armenian horse, 
who appeared to guard the passage of the Eu¬ 
phrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the coarsest 
linen, the simple equipage of a warrior who dis¬ 
dained the luxury of the East. Around his tent 
the nations who marched under his standard 
were arranged with skilful confusion. The Thra¬ 
cians and Illyrians were posted in the front, the 
Hcruli and Goths in the centre; the prospect 
was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their 
loose array seemed to multiply their numbers. 
Their dress was light and active; one soldier 
carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, 
a fourth, perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole 
picture exhibited the intrepidity of the troops 
and the vigilance of the general. Chosroes was 
deluded by the address, and awed by the genius, 
of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of 
the merit, and ignorant of the force, of his an-^ 
tagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle in a dis¬ 
tant country, from whence not a Persian might 
return to relate the melancholy tade. The Great 
King hastened to repass the Euphrates; and 
Belisarius pressed his retreat, by affecting to op¬ 
pose a measure so salutary to the empire, and 
which could scarcely have been prevented by 
an army of a hundred thousand men. Envy 
might suggest to ignorance and pride that the 
public enemy had been suffered to escape; but 
the African and Gothic triumphs are less ^ori- 
ous than this safe and bloodless victory, in 
which neither fortune*, nor the valour of the 
soldiers, can subtract any part of the general’s 
renown. The second removal of Belisarius from 
the Persian to the Indian war revealed the ex- 
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tent of his personal merit, which had corrected 
or supplied the want of discipline and courage. 
Fifteen generals, without concert or skill, led 
dmmgh the mountains of Armenia an army of 
thirty thousand Romans, inattentive to their 
signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four 
thousand Persians, entrenched in the camp of 
Dubis, vanquished, almost without a combat, 
this disorderly multitude; their usel^ arms 
were scattered along the road, and their horses 
sunk under the fatigue of their rapid flight. But 
the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over 
their brethren; the Armenians returned to their 
allegiance; the cities of Dara and Edessa re¬ 
sisted a sudden assault and a regular siege, and 
the calamities of war were suspended by those 
of pestilence. A tacit or formal agreement be¬ 
tween the two sovereigns protected the tran¬ 
quillity of the Eastern frontier; and the arms of 
Chosroes were confined to the Colchian or La- 
zic war, which has been too minutely described 
by the histprians of the times. 

The extreme length of the Euxine Sea,®* from 
Constantinople to the mouth of the Phasis, may 
be computed as a voyage of nine days, and a 
measure of seven hundred miles. From the 
Iberian Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy 
mountains of Asia, that river descends with 
such oblique vehemence, that in a short space 
it is traversed by one hundred and twenty 
bridges. Nor does the stream become placid and 
navigable till it reaches the town of Sarapana, 
five days’ journey from the Cyrus, which flows 
from the same hills, but in a contrary direction 
to the Caspian lake. The proximity of these 
rivers has suggested the practice, or at least the 
idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of 
India down the Oxus, over the Caspian, up the 
Cyrus, and with the current of the Phasis into 
the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it suc¬ 
cessively collects the streams of the plain of Col¬ 
chis, the Phasis moves with diminished speed, 
though accumulated weight. At the mouth it is 
sixty fathoms deep and half a league broad, but 
a small woody island is interposed in the midst 
of the channel: the water, so soon as it has de¬ 
posited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on 
the surface of the waves, and is no longer suscep- 
ttUe of corruption. In a course of one hundred 
mileB, forty of which are navigable for large ves¬ 
sels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of 
Golchis,** or Mingrefia,®* which, on three sides, 
is totified by the Iberian and Armenian moun- 
tidoB, ai^ vriK>8e maritime coast extends about 
tlvo.^ndred miles the neighbourhood of 
Dioscuri^ the confines of Cir¬ 


cassia. Both the soil and dimate are relaxed by 
excessive moisture: twenty-eight rivers, besides 
the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey 
their waters to the sea; and the hollowness 
the ground appears to indicate the subterrane¬ 
ous channels between the Euxine and the Cas¬ 
pian. In the fidds where wheat or barley is 
sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action 
of the plough; but the gorriy a small grain, not 
unlike the millet or coriander seed, supplies the 
ordinary food of the people; and the use of 
bread is confined to the prince and his nobles. 
Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the har¬ 
vest; and the bulk of the stems, as well as the 
quality of the wine, display the unassisted pow¬ 
ers of nature. The same powers continual^ tend 
to overshadow the face of the country with thick 
forests: the timber of the hills, and the fUx of 
the plains, contribute to the abundance of paval 
stores; the wild and tame animals, the Horse, 
the ox, and the hog arc remarkably prolific,\and 
the name of the pheasant is expressive of his 
native habitation on the banks of the Phasis. 
The gold-mines to the south of Trebizond, 
which are still worked with sufficient profit, 
were a subject of national dispute between Jus¬ 
tinian and Chosroes; and it is not unreasonable 
to believe that a vein of precious metal may be 
equally diffused through the circle of the hills, 
although these secret treasures are neglected by 
the laziness, or concealed by the prudence, of 
the Mingrelians. The waters, impregnated with 
particles of gold, arc carefully strained through 
sheepskins or fleeces; but this expedient, the 
groundwork perhaps of a marvellous fable, af¬ 
fords a faint image of the wealth extracted from 
a virgin earth by the power and industry of an¬ 
cient kings. Their silver palaces and golden 
chambers surpass our belief; but the fame of 
their riches is said to have excited the enter¬ 
prising avarice of the Argonauts.®* Tradition 
has affirmed, with some colour of reason, that 
Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and polite 
colony,®® which manufactured linen, built na¬ 
vies, and invented geographical maps. The in¬ 
genuity of the moderns has peopled with flour¬ 
ishing cities and nations the isthmus between 
the Euxine and the Caspian;^® and a lively 
writer, observing the resemblance of cUmatc, 
and, in his apprehension, of trade^ has not hesi¬ 
tated to pronounce Colchis the Holland of an¬ 
tiquity.^^ 

But the riches of Colchis shine only through 
the d arkne ss of conjecture or tradition; and its 
genuine history presents a uniform scene of 
rudeness and poverty. If one hundred and tlur- 
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the Christians of Georgia and Mingrelia are the 


ty languages were spoken in the market of Dios- 
curias,’^® they were the imperfect idioms of so 
many savage tribes or families, sequestered from 
each other in the valleys of Mount Caucasus; 
and their separation, which diminished the im¬ 
portance, must have multiplied the number of 
their rustic capitals. In the present state of Min¬ 
grelia, a village is an assemblage of huts within 
a wooden fence; the fortresses are seated in the 
depth of forests; the princely town of Gyta, or 
Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses, and a 
stone edifice appertains only to the magnifi¬ 
cence of kings. Twelve ships from Constanti¬ 
nople, and about sixty barks, laden with the 
fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the 
coast; and the list of Colchian exports is much 
increased, since the natives had only slaves and 
hides to offer in exchange for the corn and salt 
which they pqrchased from the subjects of Jus¬ 
tinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, the 
knowledge, or the navigation of the ancient 
Golchians: few Greeks desired or dared to pur¬ 
sue the footsteps of the Argonauts; and even the 
marks of an Egyptian colony are lost on a near¬ 
er approach. The rite of circumcision is prac¬ 
tised only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; 
and the curled hair and swarthy complexion of 
Africa no longer disfigure the most perfect of 
the human race. It is in the adjacent climates of 
Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia, that nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of 
beauty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour of 
the skin, the symmetry of the features, and the 
expression of the countenance.’* According to 
the destination of the two sexes, the men seem 
formed for action, the women for love; and the 
perpetual supply of females from Mount Cau¬ 
casus has purified the blood, and improved the 
breed, of the southern nations of Asia. The prop¬ 
er district of Mingrelia, a portion only of the 
ancient Colchis, has long sustained an exporta¬ 
tion of twelve thousand slaves. The number of 
prisoners or criminals would be inadequate to 
the annual demand; but the common people 
are in a state of servitude to their lords; the ex¬ 
ercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a law¬ 
less community; and the market is continually 
replenished by the abuse of civil and paternsd 
authority. Such a trade,’^ which reduces the 
human species to the level of cattle, may tend 
to encourage marriage and population, since 
the multitude of children enriches their sordid 
and inhuman parent. But this source of impure 
wealjth must inevitably poison the national man- 
oWiterate the sense of honour and virtue, 
almdst extinguish the instincts of nature: 


most dissolute of mankind; and their children, 
who, in a tender age, are sold into foreign slav¬ 
ery, have already learned to imitate the rapine 
of the father and the prostitution of the mother. 
Yet, amidst the rudest ignorance, the untaught 
natives discover a singular dexterity both of 
mind and hand; and although the want of 
union and discipline exposes them to their more 
powerful neighbours, a bold and intrepid spirit 
has animated the Coichians of every age. In the 
host of Xerxes they served on foot; and their 
arms were a dagger or a javelin, a wooden 
casque, and a buckler of raw hides. But in their 
own country the use of cavalry has more gener¬ 
ally prevailed: the meanest of the peasants dis¬ 
dain to walk; the martial nobles are possessed, 
perhaps, of two hundred horses; and above five 
thousand are numbered in the train of the 
prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian government 
has been always a pure and hereditary kingdom 
and the authority of the sovereign is only re¬ 
strained by the turbulence of his subjects. When¬ 
ever they were obedient, he could lead a nu¬ 
merous army into the field; but some faith is 
requisite to believe that the single tribe of the 
Suanians was composed of two hundred thou¬ 
sand soldiers, or that the population of Min¬ 
grelia now amounts to four millions of inhabi¬ 
tants.’* 

It was the boast of the Coichians that their 
ancestors had checked the victories of Sesostris; 
and the defeat of the Egyptian is less incredible 
than his successful progress as far as the foot of 
Mount Caucasus. They sunk without any mem¬ 
orable eff ort under the arms of Cyrus, followed 
in distant wars the standard of the Great King, 
and presented him every fifth year with one 
hundred boys and as many virgins, the fairest 
produce of the land.’® Yet he accepted this gift 
like the gold and ebony of India, the frankin¬ 
cense of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of 
^Ethiopia: the Coichians were not subject to the 
dominion of a satrap, and they continued to en¬ 
joy the name as well as substance of national 
independence.” After the fall of the Persian 
empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, added 
Colchis to the wide circle of his dominions on 
the Euxine; and when the natives presumed to 
request that his son might reign over them, he 
bound the ambitious youth in chains of gold, 
and delegated a servant in his place. In pursuit 
of Mithridates, the Romans advanced to the 
banks of the Phasis, and their galleys ascended 
the river till they reached the camp of Pompey 
and his legions.’^ But the senate, and afterwanii 
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etapOEesy* tBsdaisied to reduce that distant 
and usetess conquest into the form of a province. 
Thefandlyof a Greek rhetorician was permitted 
tcrreign in Colchis and the adjacent kingdoms 
£rom die time of Mark Antony to that of Nero; 

after the race of Poicmo^® was extinct, the 
eastern Pontus, which preserved his name, ex¬ 
tended no farther than the neighbourhood of 
Trebizond. Beyond these limits the fortifica¬ 
tions of Hyssu^ of Apsarus, of the Phasis, of 
Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were 
guarded by sufficient detachments of horse and 
foot; and six princes of Colchis received their 
diadems from the lieutenants of Caesar. One of 
these lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic 
Arrian, surveyed and has described the Buxine 
coast under the reign of Hadrian. The garrison 
which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis 
consisted of four hundred chosen legionaries; 
the brick walls and towers, the double ditch, 
and the military engines on the rampart, ren¬ 
dered this place inaccessible to the barbarians; 
but the new suburbs which had been built by 
the merchants and veterans required in the o- 
pinion of Arrian some external defence.*" As the 
strength of the empire was gradually impaired, 
the Romans stationed on the Phasis were either 
withdrawn or expelled; and the tribe of the 
Lazi,*^ whose posterity speak a foreign dialect 
and inhabit the sea-coast of Trezibond, im¬ 
posed their name and dominion on the ancient 
kingdom of Colchis. Their independence was 
soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who 
had acquired by arms and treaties the sover¬ 
eignty o{ Iberia. The dependent king of Lazica 
received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian 
monarch, and the successors of Constantine ac¬ 
quiesced in this injurious claim, which was 
proudly urged as a right of immemorial pre¬ 
scription. In the beginning of the sixth century 
their influence was restored by the introduction 
(^ Christianity, which the Mingrelians still pro¬ 
fess with becoming zeal, without understanding 
the doctrines or observing the precepts of their 
religion. After the decease of his father, Zathus 
was exalted to the reg^ dignity by the favour 
of the Great King; but the pious 'j^uth abhorred 
the oetemonies of the Magi, and sought in the 
palftoeof Constantinople an orthodox baptism, 

' wifc^ and the alliance of the empenn: 

The king of Lazica was solemnly invest- 
odUwldi the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of 
silk, with a goid border, displayed in rich 
WAfddcry the figure of his new patron, who 
the jealousy of the P^idan court, and 
cnMed the revolt of Colchis, by the venerable 


nmnes of hospitality ahd itiligion. .The common 
interest of b^h empires imposed <m the Col- 
chians the duty of guarding the passes of Mount 
Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles is now de¬ 
fended by the montMy service of the musketeers, 
of Mingrelia.® 

But this honourable connection was soon cor¬ 
rupted by the avarice and ambition of the Ro¬ 
mans. Degraded from the rank of allies, the 
Lazi were incessantly reminded by words and 
actions of their dependent state. At the distance 
of a day’s journey beyond the Apsarus they be¬ 
held the rising fortress of Petra,** which com¬ 
manded the maritime country to the south of the 
Phasis. Instjjajl of being protected by the v^our, 
Colchis was insulted by the licentiousnMs, of 
foreign mercenaries: the benefits of comi^rce 
were converted into base and vexatious mono¬ 
poly; and Gubazes, the native prince, was re¬ 
duced to a pageant of royalty by the sup^i 
influence of the officers of Justinian. Di^p- 
pointed in their expectations of Christian vir¬ 
tue, the indignant Lazi reposed some confidence 
in the justice of an unbeliever. After a private 
assurance that their ambassadors should not be 
delivered to the Romans, they publicly solicited 
the friendship and aid of Chosroes. The saga¬ 
cious monarch instantly discerned the use and 
importance of Colchis, and meditated a planlof 
conquest which was renewed at the end of a 
thousand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and 
most jpowerful of his successors.** His ambition 
was ffied by the hope of launching a Persian 
navy from the Phasis, of commanding the trade 
and navigation of the Buxine Sea, of desolating 
the coast of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, 
perhaps of attacking, Constantinople, and of 
persuading the barbarians of Burope to second 
his arms and counsels against the common en¬ 
emy of mankind. Under the pretence of a Scy¬ 
thian war he silently led his troops to the fron¬ 
tiers of Iberia; the Colchian guides were pre¬ 
pared to conduct them through the woods and 
along the precipices of Mount Caucasus, and a 
narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe 
and spacious highway for the march of cavalry, 
and even of elephants. Gubazes laid his person 
and diadem at the feet of the king of Persia, his 
C(>lchians imitated the submission of.. their 
prince; and after the walls erf Petra had.he^ 
shaken, the Roman garrison prevented by a 
capitulation the impending fury of (“bf last as* 
Mult. But the Lazi soon discovered tliw 
impatience had urged them to choose an fcvU 
more intolerable than the ‘ 

they strove to escape. The monopoly and 
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com was efiectually rmioved by the loss of those 
valuable commodities. The authority of a Ro¬ 
man legislator was succeeded by the pride of an 
Orient^ despot, who beheld with equal disdain 
the slaves whom he had exalted, and the kings 
whom he had humbled before the footstool of 
his throne. The adoration of fire was introduced 
into <!!!olchis by the zeal of the Magi, their in¬ 
tolerant spirit provoked the fervour of a Chris¬ 
tian people, and the prejudice of nature or edu¬ 
cation was wounded by the impious practice of 
exposing the dead bodies of their parents on the 
summit of a lofty tower to the crows and vul¬ 
tures of the air.**® Conscious of the increasing 
hatred which retarded the execution of his great 
designs, the just Nushirvan had secretly given 
orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to 
transplant the people into some distant land, 
and to fix a faithful and warlike colony on the 
banks of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy of 
the Colchians foresaw and averted the approach¬ 
ing ruin. Their repentance was accepted at 
Constantinople by the prudence, rather than 
the clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded 
Dagisteus, with seven thousand Romans and 
one thousand of the Zani, to expel the Persians 
from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman general 
with the aid of the Lazi immediately under¬ 
took, is one of the most remarkable actions of 
the age. The city was seated on a craggy rock, 
which hung over the sea, and communicated by 
a steep and narrow path with the land. Since 
the approach was difficult, the attack might be 
deemed impossible; the Persian conqueror had 
strengthened the fortifications of Justinian, and 
the places least inaccessible were covered by 
additional bulwarks. In this important fortress 
the vigilance of Chosroes had deposited a maga¬ 
zine of offensive and defensive arms sufficient 
fcMT five times the number, not only of the garri¬ 
son, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock 
of ^ur and salt provisions was adequate to the 
constxmplion of five years; the want of wine was 
supplied by vinegar, and a grain from whence a 
strong liquor was extracted; and a triple aque¬ 
duct eluded the diligence and even the suspi¬ 
cions of the enemy. But the firmest defence of 
Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hun¬ 
dred Persians, who resisted the assaults of the 
Renans, wMlst in a softer vein of earth a mine 
was secretly perforated. The Wall, supported by 
slender and temporary props, hung tottering in 
bat Dagisteus delayed the attack till he 
had abeured a specific recompense, and the 
tpfmwas rdtieved before the return of his mes¬ 
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senger from Constantinople. The Persian garri¬ 
son was reduced to four hundred men, of whom 
no more than fifty were exempt from sickness or 
wounds; yet such had been their inflexible per¬ 
severance, that they concealed their losses from 
the enemy by enduring without a murmur the 
sight and putrefying stench of the dead bodies 
of their eleven hundred companions. After their 
deliverance the breaches were hastily stopped 
with sandbags, the mine was replenished with 
earth, a new wall was erected on a frame of 
substantial timber, and a fresh garrison of three 
thousand men was stationed at Petra to sustain 
the labours of a second siege. The operations, 
both of the attack and defence, were conducted 
with skilful obstinacy; and each party derived 
useful lessons from the experience of their past 
faults. A battering-ram was invented, of light 
construction and powerful effect; it was trans¬ 
ported and worked by the hands of forty sol¬ 
diers; and as the stones were loosened by its 
repeated strokes, they were torn with long iron 
hooks from the wall. From those walls a shower 
of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of 
the assailants, but they were most dangerously 
annoyed by a fiery composition of sulphur and 
bitumen, which in Colchis might with some pro¬ 
priety be named the oil of Medea. Of six thou¬ 
sand Romans who mounted the scaling-ladders, 
their general Besas was first, a gallant veteran of 
seventy years of age: the courage of their leader, 
his fall, and extreme danger, animated tlie irre¬ 
sistible effort of his troops, and their prevailing 
numbers oppressed the strength, without sub¬ 
duing the spirit, of the Persian garrison. The 
fate of these valiant men deserves to be more 
distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished 
in the siege, two thousand three hundred sur¬ 
vived to defend the breach. One thousand and 
seventy were destroyed with fire and sword in 
the last assault; and if seven hundred and thirty 
were made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
were found without the marks of honourable 
wounds. The remaining five hundred escaped 
into the citadel, which they maintained without 
any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest terms 
capitulation and service till they were lost in the 
flames. They died in obedience to the com¬ 
mands of their prince, and such examples of 
loyalty and valour might excite their country¬ 
men to deeds of equal despair and more pros¬ 
perous event. The instant dem<^ition of the 
works of Petra confessed the astonishment and 
apprehension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and pitied the 
virtue of these heroic slaves; but the tedious 
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waifere aad alternate success of tiic Roman and might hereafter be intruded with the fame and 

Petsimi;! arms cannot detain the attention of pos- fortune of Persia.*^® Yet the prudence of Chos- 

terity at the foot of Mount Caucasus. The ad- roes insensibly relinquished the prosecution of 

vantagea obtained by the troops of Justinian the Colchian war, in the just persuasion, that it 

were more frequent and splendid; but the forces is impossible to reduce, or at least to hold, a 

of the Great King were continually supplied till distant country against the wishes and efforts of 

they amounted to eight elephants and seventy its inhabitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sus- 

thousand men, including twelve thousand Scy- tained the most rigorous trials. He patiently en- 

thian allies and above three thousand Dile- dured the hardships of a savage life, and reject- 

mites, who descended by their free choice from ed with disdain the specious temptations of the 

the hills of Hyrcania, and were equally formid- Persian court. The king of the Lazi had been 

able in dose or distant combat. The siege of educated in the Christian religion; his mother 

Archajopolis, a name imposed or corrupted by was the daughter of a senator; during his youth 

the Greeks, was raised with some loss and pre- he had served ten years a silentiary of the Byz- 

dpitation, but the Persians occupied the passes antine palace,*’ and the arrears of an uimaid 

of Iberia. Colchis was enslaved by their forts salary were a motive of attachment as well las of 

and garrisons, they devoured the scanty suste- complaint. But the long continuance of hii suf- 

nance of the people, and the prince of the Lazi ferings extorted from him a naked represemta- 

fled into the mountains. In the Roman camp tion of the truth, and truth was an unpardonable 

faith and discipline were unknown, and the in- libel on the lieutenants of Justinian, who, amidst 

dependent leaders, who were invested with the delays of a ruinous war, had spared his eiie- 

equal power, disputed with each other the pre- mics and trampled on his allies. Their malicious 

eminence of vice and corruption. The Persians information persuaded the emperor that his 

followed without a murmur the commands of a faithless vassal already meditated a second defec- 

single chief, who implicitly obeyed the instruc- tion: an order was surprised to send him prison- 

tions of their supreme lord. Their general was er to Constantinople; a treacherous clause was 

distinguished among the heroes of the East by inserted that he might be lawfully killed in case of 

his wisdom in council and his valour in the field, resistance; and Gubazes, without arms or suspi- 

The advanced age of Mermcroes, and the lame- cion of danger, was stabbed in the security of a 

ness of both his feet, could not diminish the ac- friendly interview. In the first moments of rage 

tivity of his mind or even of his body; and, whilst and despair, the Colchians would have sacri- 

he was carried in a litter in the front of battle, ficed their country and religion to the gratifica- 

hc inspired terror to the enemy, and a just con- tion of revenge. But the authority and eloquence 

fidence to the troops, who under his banners of the wiser few obtained a salutary pause: the 

were always successful. After his death the com- victory of the Phasis restored the terror of the 


mand devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap 
who, in a conference with the Imperial chiefs, 
had presumed to declare that he disposed of vic¬ 
tory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and 
forerunner of a shameful defeat. The Romans 
had been gradually repulsed to the edge of the 
sea-shore; and their last camp, on the ruins of 
the Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on 
all sides by strong entrenchments, the river, and 
Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united 
their counsels and invigorated their arms; they 
withstood the assault of the Persians, and the 
flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the 
slaughter of ten thousand of his bravest soldiers. 
He escaped from the Romans to fall into the 
hands erf an unforgiving master, who severely 
irftastised the error of his own choice: the unfor¬ 
tunate general , was flayed alive, and his skin, 
sttdfed into the human form, was exposed on a 
snountatn—a ^adful warning to those who 


Roman arms, and the emperor was solicitous to 
absolve his own name from the imputation of so 
foul a murder. A judge of senatorial rank was 
commissioned to inquire into the conduct and 
death of the king of the Lazi. He ascended a 
stately tribunal, encompassed by the ministers 
of justice and punishment: in the presence of 
both nation^ this extraordinary cause was plead¬ 
ed according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, 
and some satisfaction was granted to an in¬ 
jured people by the sentence and execution of 
the meaner criminals.** 

In peace the king of Persia continually sought 
the pretences of a rupture, but no sooner had he 
taken up arms than he expressed his desire of a 
safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest 
hostilities the two monarchs entertained a de- 
^itful negotiation: and such was the superior¬ 
ity of Chosroes, that, whilst he treated the Ro¬ 
man ministers with insolence and contempt, be 
obtained the most unprecedented honours for 
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his own ambassadors at the Imperial court. The 
successor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the 
Eastern sun, and graciously permitted his 
younger brother Justinian to reign over the 
West with the pale and reflected splendour of 
the moon. This gigantic style was supported by 
the pomp and eloquence of Isdigune, one of the 
royd chamberlains. His wife and daughters, 
with a train of eunuchs and camels, attended 
the march of the ambassador; two satraps with 
golden diadems were numbered among his fol« 
lowers; he was guarded by five hundred horse, 
the most valiant of the Persians, and the Roman 
governor of Dara wisely refused to admit more 
than twenty of this martial and hostile caravan. 
When Isdigune had saluted the emperor and 
delivered his presents, he passed ten months at 
Constantinople without discussing any serious 
affairs. Instead of being confined in his palace, 
and receiving food and water from the hands of 
his keepers, the Persian ambassador, without 
spies or guards, was allowed to visit the capital, 
and the freedom of conversation and trade en¬ 
joyed by his domestics offended the prejudices 
of an age which rigorously practised the law of 
nations without confidence or courtesy.®® By an 
unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, a ser¬ 
vant below the notice of a Roman magistrate, 
was seated at the table of Justinian by the side 
of his master, and one thousand pounds of gold 
might be assigned for the expense of his journey 
and entertainment. Yet the repeated labours of 
Isdigune could procure only a partial and im¬ 
perfect truce, which was always purchased with 
the treasures, and renewed at the solicitation, of 
the Byzantine court. Many years of fruitless 
desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chos- 
roes were compelled by mutual lassitude to con¬ 
sult the repose of their declining age. At a con¬ 
ference held on the frontier, each party, without 
expecting to gain credit, displayed the power, 
the justice, and the pacific intentions of their re¬ 
spective sovereigns; but necessity and interest 
dictated the treaty of peace, which was con¬ 
cluded for a term of fifty years, diligently com¬ 
posed in the Greek and Persian languages, and 
attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. The 
liberty of commerce and religion was fixed and 
defined, the allies of the emperor and the Great 
King were included in the same benefits and 
obligations, and the most scrupulous precau¬ 
tions were provided to prevent or determine the 
accidental disputes that might arise on the con¬ 
fines of two hostile nations. After twenty years 
of destructive though feeble war, the limits still 
remained without alteration, and Ghosrocs was 
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persuaded to renounce his dangerous claim to 
the possession or sovereignty of Colchis and its 
dependent states. Rich in the accumulated 
treasures of the East, he extorted from the Ro¬ 
mans an annual payment of thirty thousand 
pieces of gold; and the smallness of the sum re¬ 
vealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked de¬ 
formity. In a previous debate, the chariot of 
Sesostris and the wheel of fortune were applied 
by one of the Ministers of Justinian, who ob¬ 
served that the reduction of Antioch and some 
Syrian cities had elevated beyond measure the 
vain and ambitious spirit of the barbarian. “You 
are mistaken,” replied the modest Persian; 
“the king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks 
down with contempt on such petty acquisitions; 
and of the ten nations vanquished by his invin¬ 
cible arms, he esteems the Romans as the least 
formidable.”®® According to the Orientals, the 
empire of Nushirvan extended from Ferganah, 
in Transoxiana, to Yemen, or Arabia Felix. He 
subdued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the 
provinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the banks 
of the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, 
terminated by an honourable treaty the Turk¬ 
ish war, and admitted the daughter of the great 
khan into the number of his lawful wives. Vic¬ 
torious and respected among the princes of 
Asia, he gave audience, in his palace of Madain 
or Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors of the world. 
Their gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, 
gems, slaves, or aromatics, were humbly pre¬ 
sented at the foot of his throne; and he conde¬ 
scended to accept from the king of India ten 
quintals of the wood of aloes, a maid seven cu¬ 
bits in height, and a carpet softer than silk, the 
skin, as it was reported, of an extraordinary 
serpent.®^ 

Justinian had been reproached for his alli¬ 
ance with the ^Ethiopians, as if he attempted to 
introduce a people of sav^age negroes into the 
system of civilised society. But the friends of the 
Roman empire, the Axumites or Abyssinians, 
may be always di.stinguished from the original 
natives of Africa.®® The hand of nature has flat¬ 
tened the noses of the negroes, covered their 
heads with shaggy wool, and tinged their skin 
with inherent and indelible blackness. But the 
olive complexion of the Abyssinians, their hair, 
shape, and features, distinctly mark them as a 
colony of Arabs, and this descent is confirmed 
by the resemblance of language and manners, 
the report of an ancient emigration, and the 
narrow interval between the shores of the Red 
Sea. Christianity had raised that nation above 
the level of African barbarism;®® their inter- 



tiottne with Egypt aod the successors of Coa- 
had comniuiaicatcd the rudiments of 
the arts and sciences; their vessels traded to the 
- of Ceylon,^ and seven kingdoms obeyed Ae 

Negus or supreme prince of Abyssinia. The in- 
^dependence of the Homcrites, who mgned in 
the rich and happy Arabia, was first violated by 
an .Ethiopian conqueror: he drew his heredi¬ 
tary claim from the Queen of Sheba,** and his 
ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. The 
Jews, powerful and active in exile, had seduced 
the of Dunaan, prince of the Homcrites. 
They urged him to retaliate the persecution in¬ 
flicted by the Imperial laws on their unfortu¬ 
nate brethren; some Roman merchants were 
injuriously treated, and several Christians of 
Negra*^ were honoured with the crown of mar¬ 
tyrdom.** The churches of Arabia implored the 
protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The Ne- 
gps passed the Red Sea with a fleet and army, 
derived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdom 
and life, and extinguished a race of princes who 
had ruled above two thousand years the se¬ 
questered region of myrrh and frankincense. 
The conqueror immediately announced the 
victory of the Gospel, requested an orthodox 
patriarch, and so warmly professed his friend¬ 
ship to the Roman empire, that Justinian was 
flattered by the hope of diverting the silk trade 
through the channel of Abyssinia, and of excit¬ 
ing the forces of Arabia against the Persian king. 
Nonnosus, descended from a family of ambassa¬ 
dors, was named by the emperor to execute this 
important commission. He wisely declined the 
shorter but more dangerous road through the 
sandy deserts of Nubia, ascended the Nile, em¬ 
barked on the Red Sea, and safely landed at the 
African port of Adulis. From Adulis to the royal 
city of Axume is no more than fifty leagues in a 
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le successors of Con- ruins of a Ohrinian temple, and by sixteen or 
rted the rudiments of seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian char- 
r vessels traded to the acters.** &t the Negus gave audience in the 
kingdoms obeyed the open field, seated on a lofty chariot, whidi was 
of Abyssinia. The in- drawn by four elephants superbly caparisoned, 
rites, who reigned in and surrounded by his nobles and musicians, 
i, was first violated by He was clad in a linen garment azui cap, hold- 
he drew his hcredi- ing in his hand two javelins and a light shield; 
n of Sheba,** and his and, although his nakedness was imperfectly 
y religious zeal. The covered, he displayed the barbaric pomp of 
in exile, had seduced gold chains, collars, and bracelets, richly adom- 
ice of the Homcrites. ed with pearls and precious stones. The ambas- 
te the persecution in- sador of Justinian knelt: the Negus raised him 
ws on their unfortu- from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed 
aan merchants were the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Rjornan 
several Christians of alliance, and^ brandishing his weapon^, de- 
th the crown of mar- nounced implacable war against the wobhip- 
Arabia implored the pers of fire. But the proposal of the silk-Wade 
in monarch. The Ne- was eluded; and notwithstanding the assurances, 
Ith a fleet and army, and perhaps the wishes, of the AbyssinUns, 
;lyte of his kingdom these hostile menaces evaporated without efifect. 
a race of princes who The Homcrites were unwilling to abandon their 
susand years the se- aromatic groves, to explore a sandy desert, and 
h and frankincense, to encounter, after all their fatigues, a formid- 
tely announced the able nation from whom they had never received 
guested an orthodox any personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his 
professed his friend- conquests, the king of ASthiopia was incapable 
that Justinian was of defending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave 
verting the silk trade of a Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed t^e 
yssinia, and of excit- sceptre of the Homerites; the troops of Africa 
inst the Persian king, were seduced by the luxury of the climate; and 
a family of ambassa- Justinian solicited the friendship of the usurper, 
iperor to execute this who honoured with a slight tribute the suprem- 
; wisely declined the acy of his prince. After a long series of prosper- 
us road through the ity the power of Abrahah was overthrown be- 
xnded the Nile, em- fore the gates of Mecca, his children were de- 
d safely landed at the spoiled by the Persian conqueror, and the ^thi- 
m Adulis to the royal opians were finally expelled from the continent 
han fifty leagues in a of Asia. This narrative of obscure and remote 


direct line, but the winding passes of the moun¬ 
tains detained the ambassador fifteen days, and 
as he traversed the forests he saw, and vaguely 
computed, about five thousand wild elephants. 
The capital, according to his report, was large 
a^d populous; and the village of Axume is still 
qon^icuous by the regal coronations, by the 


events is not foreign to the decline and fail of 
the Roman empire. If a Christian power had 
been maintained in Arabia, Mahomet must 
have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented a revolution which has 
changed the civil and religious state of the 
world.i** 



CHAPTER XLin 

Rebellions of Africa. Restoration of the Gothic Kingdom by Totila. Loss and /2e- 
covery of Rome. Fined Conquest of Italy by Norses. Extinction of the Ostro¬ 
goths. Defeat of the Franks and Alemanni. Last Victory, Disgrace, and Death 
of Belisarius. Death and Character of Justinian. Comet, Earthquakes, and 
Plague. 


T he review of the nations from the Danube 
to the Nile has exposed, on every side, 
the weakness of the Romans; and our 
wonder is reasonably excited that they should 
presume to enlarge an empire whose ancient 
limits they were incapable of defending. But 
the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs of 
Justinian, ai^e the feeble and pernicious efforts 
of old age, which exhaust the remains of strength 
and accelerate the decay of the powers of life. 
He exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa 
and Italy to the republic; but the calamities 
which followed the departure of Belisarius be¬ 
trayed the impotence of the conqueror, and 
accomplished the ruin of those unfortunate 
countries. 

From his new acquisitions Justinian expected 
that his avarice, as well as his pride, should be 
richly gratified. A rapacious minister of the 
finances closely pursued the footsteps of Beli¬ 
sarius; and, as the old registers of tribute had 
been burnt by the Vandals, he indulged his 
fancy in a liberal calculation and arbitrary 
assessment of the wealth of Africa.' The increase 
of taxes, which were drawn away by a distant 
sovereign, and a general resumption of the 
patrimony of crown lands, soon dispelled the 
intoxication of the public joy: but the emperor 
was insensible to the modest complaints of the 
people till he was awakened and alarmed by 
the clamours of military discontent. Many of 
the Roman soldiers had married the widows 
and daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by 
the double right of conquest and inheritance, 
they claimed the estates which Genseric had 
assigned to his victorious troops. They heard 
with disdain the cold and selfish representations 
of their officers, that the liberality of Justinian 
had raised them from a savage or servile condi¬ 
tion; that they were already enriched by the 
spoils of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the 
movables of the vanquished barbarians; and 
iliat the ancient and lawfril patrimony of the 
emperors would be applied only to the suppewt 
I'dTthat government on which dwtr own safety 


and reward must ultimately depend. The 
mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand 
soldiers, for the most part Hcruli, who had im¬ 
bibed the doctrines, and were instigated by the 
clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of per¬ 
jury and rebellion was sanctified by the dis¬ 
pensing powers of fanaticism. The Arians 
deplored the ruin of their church, triumphant 
above a century in Africa; and they were justly 
provoked by the laws of the conqueror which 
interdicted the baptism of their children and 
the exercise of all religious worship. Of the 
Vandals chosen by Belisarius, the far greater 
part, in the honours of the Eastern service, 
forgot their country and religion. But a gen¬ 
erous band of four hundred obliged the mariners 
when they were in sight of the isle of Lesbos, to 
alter their course: they touched on Pelopon¬ 
nesus, ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, 
and boldly erected on Mount Aurasius the 
standard of independence and revolt. While the 
troops of the province disclaimed the commands 
of their superiors, a conspiracy was formed at 
Carthage against the life of Solomon, who filled 
with honour the place of Belisarius; and the 
Arians had piously resolved to sacrifice the 
tyrant at the foot of the altar during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or re¬ 
morse restrained the daggers of the assassins, 
but the patience of Solomon emboldened their 
discontent, and at the end of ten days a furious 
sedition was kindled in the circus, which des¬ 
olated Africa above ten years. The pillage of 
the city, and the indiscriminate slaughter of its 
inhabitants, were suspended only by darkness, 
sleep, and intoxication. The governor, with 
seven companions, among whom was the his¬ 
torian Procopius, escaped to Sicily. Two-thirds 
of the army were involved in the guilt of trea¬ 
son; and eight thousand insurgents, assembling 
in the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their 
chief, a private soldier, who possessed in 
supterior degree the virtues of a rcW. Uhdar 
the mask of freedom, his eloquence could lead; 
or at least impel, the passions of bis equals^ He 
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«H«ed to a level with Belisarius and the 

nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter 
them in the field; and the victorious generals 
wei^ compelled to acknowledge that Stoza dc- 
seSP^d a purer cause and a more legitimate 
conu^nd. Vanquished in battle, he dexter¬ 
ously employed the arts of negotiation; a Roman 
army was seduced from their allegiance, and 
die chiefs who had trusted to his faithless prom¬ 
ise were murdered by his order in a church of 
Ntunidia. When every resource, either of force 
or perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some 
desperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mau¬ 
ritania, obtained the daughter of a barbarian 
prince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies by 
the report of his death. The personal weight of 
Belisarius> the rank, the spirit, and the temper 
df Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the 
vigour and success of the second administration 
of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of 
the camp, and maintained for a while the tran- 
qufility of Africa. But the vices of the Byzantine 
court were felt in that distant province; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid 
nor relieved; and as soon as the public disorders 
were sufficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, 
in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in 
a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies of 
death when he was informed that his own jave¬ 
lin had reached the heart of his antagonist. The 
example of Stoza, and the assurance that a 
fortunate soldier had been the first king, en¬ 
couraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he 
prennised, by a private treaty, to divide Africa 
with the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, he 
should ascend the throne of Carthage. The 
feeble Areobindus, unskilled ia the affairs of 
peace and war, was raised by his marriage with 
the niece of Justinian to the office of exarch. He 
was suddenly oppressed by a sedition of the 
guards, and his abject supplications, which pro¬ 
voked the contempt, could not move the pity, 
of the inexorable tyrant. After a reign of thirty 
days, Gontharis himself was stabbed at a ban¬ 
quet by the hand of Artaban; and it is singular 
enoui^ that an Armenian prince of the royal 
family of Arsaces should re-establish at Car¬ 
thage rthe authority of the Roman empire. In 
the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of 
Brutus against the life of Caesar, every circum- 
Sj^aatce is curious and important to the eyes of 
posierky; but the guik or merit of these loyal or 
assassins could interest only the con- 
of Procojnus, , who, by their hopes 
their friendship or resentment, were 
pMonaSy engaged in the revolutions of Africa.* 


That country was rapidly sinking into the 
state of barbarism from whence it had been 
raised by the Phoenician colonics and Roman 
laws; and every step of intestine discord was 
marked by some deplorable victory of savage 
man over civilised society. The Moors,* though 
ignorant of justice, were impatient of oppres¬ 
sion: their vagrant life and boundless wilder¬ 
ness disappointed the arms and eluded the 
chains of a conqueror; and experience had 
shown that neither oaths nor obligations could 
secure the fidelity of their attachment. The 
victory of Mount Auras had awed them into 
momentary submission; but if they respected 
the character of Jolomon, they hated and 
spised the pride and luxury of his two nephevls, 
Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle h^ 
imprudently bestowed the provincial govern¬ 
ments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moorish 
tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, t(\ 
renew their alliance and receive from the gov-'^ 
ernor the customary gifts. Fourscore of their 
deputies were introduced as friends into the 
city; but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, 
they were massacred at the table of Sergius, and 
the clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleys of Mount Atlas from both 
the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal 
injury, the unjust execution or murder of his 
brother, rendered Antalas the enemy of the Ro¬ 
mans. The defeat of the Vandals had formerly 
signalised his valour; the rudiments of justice 
and prudence were still more conspicuous in a 
Moor; and, while he laid Adrumetum in ashes, 
he calmly admonished the emperor that the 
peace of Africa might be secured by the recall 
of Solomon and his unworthy nephews. I'hc 
exarch led forth his troops from Carthage; but, 
at the distance of six days* journey, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tebeste,* he was astonished by the 
superior numbers and fierce aspect of the bar¬ 
barians. He proposed a treaty, solicited a recon¬ 
ciliation, and offered to bind himself by the 
most solemn oaths. “By what oaths can he bind 
himself?” interrupted the indignant Moors. 
“Will he swear by the Gospels, the divine books 
of the Christians? It was on those books that the 
faith of his nephew Sergius was pledged to 
eighty of our innocent and unfortunate breth¬ 
ren. B^ore we trust them a second time, let us 
try their efficacy in the chastisement of perjury 
and the vindication of their own honour.” Their 
honour was vindicated in the field of Tebeste by 
the death of Solomon and the total loss of his 
array. The arrival of fresh troops and more 
skilful commanden soon checked the insolence 
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of the Moors; seventeen of their princes were 
slain in the same battle; and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was cele¬ 
brated with lavish applause by the people of 
Constantinople. Successive inroads had reduced 
the province of Africa to one-third of the mea¬ 
sure of Italy; yet the Roman emperors con¬ 
tinued to reign above a century over Carthage 
and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. But 
the victories and the losses of Justinian were 
alike pernicious to mankind; and such was the 
desolation of Africa, that in many parts a 
stranger might wander whole days without 
meeting the face either of a friend or an enemy. 
The nation of the Vandals had disappeared: 
they once amounted to a hundred and sixty 
thousand warriors, without including the 
children, the women, or the slaves. Their num¬ 
bers were infirtitely surpassed by the number of 
the Moorish families extirpated in a relentless 
war; and the same destruction was retaliated on 
the Romans and their allies, who perished by 
the climate, their mutual quarrels, and the 
rage of the barbarians. When Procopius first 
landed, he admired the populousness of the 
cities and country, strenuously exercised in the 
labours of commerce and agriculture. In less 
than twenty years that busy scene was con¬ 
verted into a silent solitude; the wealthy citizens 
escaped to Sicily and Constantinople; and the 
secret historian has confidently aifirmed that 
five millions of Africans were consumed by the 
wars and government of the emperor Justinian.® 
The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not 
permitted Belisarius to achieve the conquest of 
Italy; and his abrupt departure revived the 
courage of the Goths,® who respected his genius, 
his virtue, and even the laudable motive which 
had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive 
and reject them. They had lost their king (an 
inconsiderable loss), their capital, their trea¬ 
sures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and 
the military force of two hundred thousand bar¬ 
barians, magnificently equipped with horses 
and arms. Yet all was not lost as long as Pavia 
was defended by one thousand Goths, inspired 
by a sense of honour, the love of freedom, and 
the memory of their past greatness. The su¬ 
preme command was unanimously offered to 
the brave Uraias; and it was in his eyes alone 
that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice in¬ 
clined the election in favour of Hildibald, whose 
personal merit was recommended by the vmn 
hope that hik kinsman Theudes, the Spanish 
ttwnarch, would support the common interest 


the Gothk nation. The success of his arms in 
Liguria and Venetia seemed to justify their 
choice; but he soon declared to the world that 
he was incapable of forgiving or commanding 
his benefactor. The consort of Hildibald was 
deeply wounded by the beauty, the riches, and 
the pride of the wife of Uraias; and the death of 
that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of 
a free people. A bold assassin executed their 
sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in 
the midst of a banquet; the Rugians, a foreign 
tribe, assumed the privilege of election; and 
Totila, the nephew of the late king, was tempted 
by revenge to deliver himself and the garrison 
of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But 
the gallant and accomplished youth was easily 
persuaded to prefer the Gothic throne before 
the service of Justinian; and, as soon as the 
palace of Pavia had been purified from the 
Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force 
of five thousand soldiers, and generously under¬ 
took the restoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals 
of equal rank, neglected to crush the feeble and 
disunited Goths, till they were roused to action 
by the progress of Totila and the reproaches of 
Justinian. The gates of Verona were secretly 
opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hun¬ 
dred Persians in the service of the empire. The 
Goths fled from the city. At the distance of sixty 
furlongs the Roman generals halted to regulate 
the division of the spoil. While they disputed, 
the enemy discovered the real number of the 
victors: the Persians were instantly overpowered, 
and it was by leaping from the weJI that Arta¬ 
bazus preserved a life which he lost in a few 
days by the lance of a barbarian who had defied 
him to single combat. Twenty thousand Ro¬ 
mans encountered the forces of Totila near 
Faenza, and on the hills of Mugello of the Flor¬ 
entine territory. The ardour of freemen who 
fought to regain their country was opposed to 
the languid temper of mercenary troops, who 
were even destitute of the merits of strong and 
well-disciplined servitude. On the first attack 
they abandoned their ensigns, threw down their 
arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active 
speed which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king of the 
Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his ene¬ 
mies, pursued with rapid steps the path of 
honour and victory* Totila passed the Po, trav¬ 
ersed the Apennine, suspended the important 
conquest of Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and 
marched through the heart of Italy to form the 
siege, or ratlier the blockade, of Naples. The 



chiefs, imprisoned in their respective 
cities ffr ruMn g each other of the common 
not presume to disturb hb cnter- 
, pi^* But the emperor, alarmed by the distress 
pftA danger of his Italian conquests, despatched 
to the relief of Naples a fleet of galleys and a 
bpdy of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. They 
landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious 
atofjes of provisions; but the delays of the new 
opmtnander, an unwarlike magistrate, pro¬ 
tracted the sufferings of the besieged; and the 
succours which he dropped with a timid and 
tardy hand were successively intercepted by the 
armed vessels stationed by Totila in the Bay of 
Naples. The principal officer of the Romans 
was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the 
foot of the wall, from whence, with a trembling 
vpke, he exhorted the citizens to implore, like 
himself, the mercy of the conqueror. They re¬ 
quested a truce, with a promise of surrendering 
the city if no effectual relief should appear at 
the end of thirty days. Instead of one month, the 
audacious barbarian granted them threet in the 
just confidence that famine would anticipate 
the term of their capitulation. After the reduc¬ 
tion of Naples and Cumae, the provinces of 
Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria submitted to the 
king of the Goths. Totila led his army to the 
gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur or 
. Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and 
calmly exhorted the senate and people to com¬ 
pare the tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings 
of the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly 
a^ibed to the revolution which three ye^* 
experience had produced in the sentiments of 
the Italiaxxs. At the command, or at least in the 
name, of a catholic emperor, the pope,^ their 
ainritual father, had been torn from the Roman 
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1 in their respective the personsand property of all those who, tmder 
rthcr of the common the Gothic kings, had been concerned in the 
to disturb hb enter- receipt and expenditure of the public money^ 
armed by the dbtress The subjects of Justinian who escaped these 
onquests, despatched partial vexations were oppres^d by the irregu- 
3cet of galleys and a lar maintenance of the soldiers, whom Alcx- 
Qenian soldiers. They ander defrauded and despbed, and their hasty 
yielded its copious sallies in quest of wealth or subsistence provoked 
he delays of the new the inhabitants of the country to await or im- 
ke magistrate, pro- plore their deliverance from the virtues of 9 
he besieged; and the barbarian. Totila^® was chaste and temperate, 
•d with a timid and and none were deceived, cither friends or cnc- 
jly intercepted by the mies, who depended on hb faith or hb clemency. 

^ Totila in the Bay of To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king 
ficer of the Romans issued a welcomd proclamation, enjoining tKem 
•ound hb neck, to the to pursue their important labours, and td rest 
ice, with a trembling assured that, on the payment of the ordinary 
izens to implore, like taxes, they should be defended by hb vatour 
conqueror. They re- and discipline from the injuries of war. The 
)mbe of surrendering strong towns he successively attacked, and,\as 
ief should appear at soon as they had yielded to hb arms, he op- 
ead of ow month, the molished the fortifications, to save the people 

ted them threes in the from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive 

ne would anticipate the Romans of the arts of defence, and to decide 
ion. After the reduc- the tedious quarrel of the two nations by an 
ae, the provinces of equal and honourable conflict in the field of 

bria submitted to the battle. The Roman captives and deserters were 

led hb army to the tempted to enlist in the service of a liberal and 

b camp at Tibur or courteous adversary, the slaves were attracted 
IS of the capital, and by the firm and faithful promise that they 
; and people to com- should never be delivered to their masters; and 
:eks with the blessings from the thousand warriors of Pavia a new 

people, under the same appellation of Goths, 
btila may be partly was insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. 
i which three ye^* He sincerely accomplished the articles of capit- 
in the sentiments of ulation, without seeking or accepting any 
ind, or at least in the sinbter advantage from ambiguous expressions 
ror, the pope,’ their or unforeseen events: the garrbon of Naples had 

orn from the Roman stipulated that they should be transported by 


church, and either starved or murdered on a 
. desolate bland.* The virtues of Belbarius were 
replaced by die various or uniform vices of 
eleven chi^ at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, 

. P<xifigia, Spolcto, etc., who abused their author- 
J^for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The im- 
p|!Oveinent of the revenue was committed to 
Alexander, a subtle scribe, long practised in the 
: end oppression of the Byzantine schoob, 

r >vho8e name of Psdliction, the scissors,^ was 
dexterous arti^ with which he 
^the size, without defacing the figure, of 
coin. Instead of expecting the restora- 
and industry, he imposed a heavy 
-^^Ulessk^^ the fortunes of the Italians. Yet 
I^^INResent or future demands were less odious 
than a fMOSecutioD of arbitraary rigour a gajnyt 


sea; the obstinacy of the winds prevented their 
voyage, but they were generously supplied with 
horses, provbions, and a safe-conduct to the 
gates of Rome. The wives of the senators who 
had been surprised in the villas of Campania 
were restored without a ransom to their hus¬ 
bands; the violation of female chastity was inex¬ 
orably chastised with death; and in the salutary 
regulation of the diet of the fambhed Neapoli¬ 
tans, the conqueror assumed the office of a 
humar^ and attentive physician. The virtues 
of Totila are equally laudable, whether they 
proceeded from true policy, rd^ious principle, 
or the instinct of humanity. He often harangued 
hb troops; and it was hb constant that 
national vice and ruin are inscparaljiy 
ucctcd; that victory b the fruit c^m^al as well 
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xmlitaiy virtue; and that the prince, and 
even the people, are responsible for the crim(K 
which they neglect to punish. 

The return of Belisarius to save the country 
which he had subdued was pressed with equsd 
vehemence by his friends and enemies, and the 
Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on 
the veteran commander. A hero on the banks of 
the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople, he accepted with reluctance the 
painful task of supporting his own reputation 
and retrieving the faults of his successors. The 
sea was open to the Romans; the ships and 
soldiers were assembled at Salona, near the 
palace of Diocletian; he refreshed and reviewed 
his troops at Pola in Istria, coasted round the 
head of the Hadriatic, entered the port of Ra¬ 
venna, and despatched orders rather than sup¬ 
plies to the sul^rdinate cities, liis first public 
oration was addressed to the Go|hs and Romans, 
in the name of the emperor, who had suspended 
for a while the conquest of Persia and listened 
to the prayers of his Italian subjects. He gently 
touched on the causes and the authors of the 
recent disasters, striving to remove the fear of 
punishment for the past, and the hope of im¬ 
punity for the future, and labouring with more 
zeal than success to unite all the members of his 
government in a firm league of affection and 
obedience. Justinian, his gracious master, was 
inclined to pardon and reward, and it was their 
interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their de¬ 
luded brethren, who had been seduced by the 
arts of the usurper. Not a man was tempted to 
desert the standard of the Gothic king. Beli¬ 
sarius soon discovered that he was sent to re¬ 
main the idle and impotent spectator of the 
glory of a young barbarian, and his own epistle 
exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the 
distress of a noble mind. ‘‘Most excellent prince, 
we are arrived in Italy, destitute of all the 
necessary implements of war—men, horses, 
arms, and money. In our late circuit through 
the villages of Thrace and lllyricum, we have 
collected with extreme difficulty about four 
thousand recruits, naked and unskilled in the 
use of weapons and the exercises of the camp. 
The soldiers already stationed in the province 
m discontented, fearful, and dismayed; at the 
sOfund of an enemy they dismiss their horses, 
and cast their arms on the ground. No taxes can 
be raised, since Italy is in the hands of the bar¬ 
barians: the failure of payment has deprived us 
oifthe tight of command, or even of admonition. 
Be «^^rcd» dread Sir, that the greater part of 
y^lapoops have already deserted to the Goths. 


If the war could be achieved by the fMresence of 
Belisarius alone, your wishes are satined; Beli¬ 
sarius is in the midst of Italy. But if you desire to 
conquer, far other preparations are requisite; 
without a military force the title of generd is an 
empty name. It would be expedient to restore 
to my service my own veterans and domestic 
guards. Before I can take the field I must re¬ 
ceive an adequate supply of light and heavy 
armed troops, and it is only with ready money 
that you can procure the indispensable aid of a 
powerful body of the cavalry of the Huns.”^^ 
An officer in whom Belisarius confided was 
sent from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the 
succours, but the message was neglected, and 
the messenger was detained at Constantinople 
by an advantageous marriage. After his pa¬ 
tience had been exhausted by delay and dis¬ 
appointment, the Roman general repassed the 
Hadriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the 
arrival of the troops, which were slowly assem¬ 
bled among the subjects and allies of the empire. 
His powers were still inadequate to the deliver¬ 
ance of Rome, which was closely besieged by 
the Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of 
forty days, was covered by the barbarians; and 
as the prudence of Belisarius declined a battle, 
he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of 
five days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth 
of the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns 
of inferior note in the midland provinces of 
Italy, Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to 
encompass and starve, the ancient capital. 
Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded 
by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran chief of 
Gothic extraction, who filled, with a garrison of 
three thousand soldiers, the spacious circle of 
her venerable walls. From the distress of the 
people he extracted a profitable trade, and 
secretly rejoiced in the continuance of the siege. 
It was for his use that the granaries had been 
replenished; the charity of Pope Vigilitjs had 
purchased and embarked an ample supply of 
Sicilian corn, but the vessels which escaped the 
barbarians were seized by a rapacious governor, 
who imparted a scanty sustenance to the sol¬ 
diers, and sold the remainder to the wealthy 
Romans. The medimnus, or fifth part of the 
quarter of wheat, was exchanged for seven 
pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given for an ox, 
a rare and accidental prize; the progress of 
famine enhanced this exorbitant value, and the 
mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves 
of the dlowance which scarcely suffldent 
for the support of life. A taroedas and unwlijol^ 



teme ttiixtufc* in which the bran thnee ex¬ 
ceeded die quantity of dour, appeased the 
hunger of the poor; they were gradually reduced 
to ficed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and 
eagerly to snatch the grass and even the nettles 
which grew among the ruins of the city. A 
a:*owd of spectres, pale and emaciated, their 
bodies oppressed with disease and their minds 
with despair, surrounded the palace of the gov¬ 
ernor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was 
the duty of a master to maintain his slaves, and 
humbly requested that he would provide for 
their subsistence, permit their flight, or com¬ 
mand their immediate execution. Bessas replied, 
with unfeeling tranquillity, that it was im¬ 
possible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful 
to kill, the subjects of the emperor. Yet the 
example of a private citizen might have shown 
his countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold 
the privilege of death. Pierced by the cries of 
five children, who vainly called on their father 
for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, 
advanced with calm and silent despair to one 
of the bridges of the Tiber, and, covering his 
face, threw himself headlong into the stream, in 
the presence of his family and the Roman 
people. To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas 
sold the permission of departure; but the great¬ 
est part of the fugitives expired on the public 
highways, or were intercepted by the flying 
parties of barbarians.^’ In the meanwhile the 
artful governor soothed the discontent, and re¬ 
vived the hopes, of the Romans, by the vague 
reports of the fleets and armies which were 
hitftening to their relief from the extremities of 
the East. They derived more rational comfort. 
&om the assurance that Belisarius had landed at 
the pQrt\ and, without numbering his forces, 
they firmly relied on the humanity, the courage, 
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the bran thrice ex- from the port along the public road to awe the 
flour, appeased the motions and distract the attention of the enemy, 
ere gradually reduced His infantry and provisions were distributed in 
rs, cats, and mice, and two hundred large boats, and each boat was 
1 knd even the nettles shielded by a high rampart of thick planks, 
ruins of the city. A pierced with many small holes for the discharge 
ind emaciated, their of missile weapons. In the front, two large ves- 
ease and their minds scls were linked together to sustain a floating 
the palace of the gov- castle, which commanded the towers of the 
ling truth, that it was bridge, and contained a magazine of Are, sul- 
lintain his slaves, and phur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, which the 
e would provide for general led in person, was laboriously moved 
their flight, or com- against the current of the river. The chain 
:ution. Bessas replied, yielded to their weight, and the enemies who 
ty, that it was im- guarded the banks were either slain or scattered, 
lismiss, and unlawful As soon as they touched the principal barrier, 
ic emperor. Yet the the fireship was instantly grappled to the brid^; 
:n might have shown one of the towers, with two hundred Goths, wm 
ant cannot withhold consumed by the flames, the assailants shouted 
sreed by the cries of victory, and Ro^e was saved, if the wisdom of 
railed on their father Belisarius had not been defeated by the mis-\ 
n to follow his steps, conduct of his officers. He had previously sent' 
silent despair to one orders to Bessas to second his operations by a 
a*, and, covering his timely sally from the town, and he had fixed 
ig into the stream, in his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory com- 
ly and the Roman mand, to the station of the port. But avarice 
)usillanimous, Bessas rendered Bessas immovable, while the youthful 
irturc; but the great- ardour of Isaac delivered him into the hands of 
Kpired on the public a superior enemy. The exaggerated rumour of 
epted by the flying his defeat was hastily carried to the cars of Beli- 
i the meanwhile the sarius: he paused, betrayed in that single 
e discontent, and re- moment of his life some emotions of surprise and 
jmans, by the vague perplexity, and reluctantly sounded a retreat to 
armies which were save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the 
)m the extremities of only harbour which he possessed on the Tuscan 
ore rational comfort, coast. The vexation of his mind produced an 
tisarius had landed at ardent and almost mortal fever, and Rome was 
imbering his forces, left without protection to the mercy or indigna- 
imanity, the courage, tion of Totila. The continuance of hostilities had 


and the skill of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles 
worthy of such an antagonist. Ninety furlongs 
below the city, in the narrowest part of the 
fiver, he joined the two banks by strong and 
solid timbers in the form of a bridge, on which 
ho erected two lofty towers, manned by the 
bravest of his Goths, and profusely stored with 


embittered the national hatred; the Arian 
clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome; 
Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned without 
success from an embassy to the Gothic camp; 
and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of 
the pope, was deprived of both his hands for 
daring to utter falsehoods in the service of the 
church and state. 


missile weapons and engines of offence. The ap¬ 
proach of the bridge and towers was covered by 
aatrong and massy chain of iron, and the chain, 
at either end, on the opposite sides of the Tiber, 
^Mpnded :^by a numerous and chosen de- 
mebm^ archers. But the enterprise of 
barriers and relieving the capital 
a aUning acamirie of the boldness and 
His cavalry advanced 


Famine had relaxed the strength and disci¬ 
pline of the garrison of Rome. They could de¬ 
rive no effectual service from a dying people; 
and the inhuman avarice of the merchant at 
length abswbed the vigilance of the governor. 
Four Isaurian sentinels, while their companions 
slept and their officers were absent, deluded 
by a rope from the wall, and secretly proposed 
to the Gothic king to introduce his troops into 
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the dty. The offer was entertained with cold¬ 
ness and suspicion; they returned in safety; 
they twice repeated their visit : the place was 
twice examined; the conspiracy was known and 
disregarded; and no sooner had Totila con¬ 
sented to the attempt, than they unbarred the 
Asinarian gate and gave admittance to the 
Goths. Till the dawn of day they halted in order 
of battle, apprehensive of treachery or ambush; 
but the troops of Bessas, with their leader, had 
already escaped; and when the king was pressed 
to disturb their retreat, he prudently replied 
that no sight could be more grateful than that 
of a flying enemy. The patricians who were 
still possessed of horses, Decius, Basilius, etc., 
accompanied the governor; their brethren, 
among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus 
are named by the historian, took refuge in the 
church of St. Peter: but the assertion that only 
five hundred persons remained in the capital 
inspires some doubt of the fidelity either of his 
narrative or of his text. As soon as daylight had 
displayed the entire victory of the Goths, their 
monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the 
prince of the apostles; but while he prayed at 
the altar, twenty-five soldiers and sixty citizens 
were put to the sword in the vestibule of the 
temple. The archdeacon Pelagius stood be¬ 
fore him, with the Gospels in his hand. “O 
Lord, be merciful to your servant.’’ “Pelagius,” 
said Totila with an insulting smile, “your pride 
now condescends to become a suppliant.” “I 
am a suppliant,” replied the prudent arch¬ 
deacon; “God has now made us your subjects, 
and, as your subjects, we arc entitled to your 
clemency.” At his humble prayer the lives of 
the Romans were spared; and the chastity of 
the maids and matrons was preserved inviolate 
from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But 
they were rewarded by the freedom of pillage, 
after the most precious spoils had been reserved 
for the royal treasury. The houses of the sena¬ 
tors were plentifully stored with gold and silver; 
and the avarice of Bessas had laboured with so 
much guilt and shame for the benefit of the con¬ 
queror. In this revolution the sons and daughters 
of Roman consuls tasted the misery which they 
had spurned or relieved, wandered in tattered 
garments through the streets of the city, and 
begged their bread, perhaps without success, 
before the gates of their hereditary mansions. 
The riches of Rusticiana, the daughter of Sym- 
machus and widow of Boethius, had been gen¬ 
erously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
famine. But the barbarians were exasperated 
by the leport that she had prompted the people 


to overthrow the statues of the great Theo- 
doric; and the life of that venerable matrem 
would have been sacrificed to his memory, if 
Totila had not respected her birth, her virtues, 
and even the pious motive of her revenge. The 
next day he pronounced two orations, to con¬ 
gratulate and admonish his victorious Goths, 
and to reproach the senate, as the vilest of 
slaves, with their perjury, folly, and ingrati¬ 
tude; sternly declaring that their estates and 
honours were justly forfeited to the companions 
of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive their 
revolt; and the senators repaid his clemency by 
despatching circular letters to their tenants and 
vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to en¬ 
join them to desert the standard of the Greeks, 
to cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn 
from their masters the duty of obedience to a 
Gothic sovereign. Against the city which had so 
long delayed the course of his victories he ap¬ 
peared inexorable: one-third of the walls, in 
different parts, were demolished by his com¬ 
mand; fire and engines prepared to consume or 
subvert the mast stately works of antiquity; and 
the world was astonished by the fatal decree 
that Rome should be changed into a pasture 
for cattle. The firm and temperate remon¬ 
strance of Belisarius suspended the execution; 
he warned the barbarian not to sully his fame 
by the destruction of those monuments which 
were the glory of the dead and the delight of 
the living; and Totila was persuaded, by the 
advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the 
ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge 
of peace and reconciliation. When he had signi¬ 
fied to the ambassadors of Belisarius his inten¬ 
tion of sparing the city, he stationed an army 
at the distance of one hundred and twenty fur¬ 
longs, to observe the motions of the Roman 
general. With the remainder of his forces he 
marched into Lucania and Apulia, and occupied 
on the summit of Mount Garganus one of the 
camps of Hannibal.^^ The senators were dragged 
in his train, and afterwards confined in the 
fortresses of Campania; the citizens, with their 
wives and children, were dispersed in exile; and 
during forty days Rome was abandoned to 
desolate and dreary solitude.^® 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by 
an action to which, according to the event, the 
public opinion would apply the names of rash¬ 
ness or heroism. After the departure of Totila, 
the Roman general sallied from the port at the 
head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the 
enemy who opposed his progress, and visited 
with pity and reverence the vacant space of the 
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to maiimdn a station so 
<the eyes of mankind, he sum- 
die greatest part of his troops to the 
standard which be erected on the Capitol: the 
oUl'ixiba):^nts were recalled by the love of 
dichr country and the hopes of food; and the 
Iseya of Rome were sent a second time to the 
emperor Justinian. The walls, as far as they had 
been demoUshed by the Goths, were repaired 
with rude and dissimilar materials; the ditch 
waarestored; iron spikes were profusely scat¬ 
tered in the highways to annoy the feet of the 
kotfses; and as new gates could not suddenly be 
procured, the entrance was guarded by a Spar¬ 
tan rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the ex¬ 
piration of twenty-five days Totila returned by 
hasty marches from Apulia to avenge the 
injury and disgrace. Belisarius expected his 
approach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in 
' three general assaults; they lost the fiower of 
their troops; the royal standard had almost 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the 
fame of Totila sunk, as it had risen, with the 
fortune of his arms. Whatever skill and courage 
could achieve had been performed by the Ro¬ 
man general: it remain^ only that Justinian 
should terminate, by a strong and seasonable 
effort, the war which he had ambitiously under- 
tsdeen. The indolence, perhaps the impotence, 
of a prince who despised his enemies and envied 
bis servants, protracted the calamities of Italy. 
After a long ^ence Belisarius was commanded 
to leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to 
transport himself into the province of Lucania, 
whose inhabitants, inflamed by catholic zeal, 
had cast away the yoke of their Arian con¬ 
querors In this ignoble warfare the hero, in¬ 
vincible against the power of the barbarians, 
was basely vanquished by the delay, the dis¬ 
obedience, and the cowardice of his own officers. 
He reposed in his winter quarters of Crotona, 
in the fttil assurance that the two passes of the 
lAlcanian hills were guarded by his cavalry. 
They were betrayed by treachery or weakness; 
and the rapid march of the Goths scarcely 
a&qwed time for the escape of Belisarius to the 
^ CoaiBIt of Sicily. At length a fleet and army were 
ass^bled for the relief of Ruscianum, or Ros- 
a fbrtreai uxty furlongs from the ruins of 
whctc the nobles of Lucania had taken 
^ hrst attempt the Roman forces 
Be^dMp^ by a storm. In the second, they 
thc ‘^ore; but they saw the hills 
archers, the landing-place de- 
a. line of spears, and the king the 
G o t hs b a a p a tie nt lor baule. The conqueror of 


Italy retired with a ugh, and contixnited taian'* 
guifl^ inglorious and inactive, till Antonina, 
who had been sent to Constantinople to solicit 
succours, obtained, after the death of the em¬ 
press, the permission of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might 
abate the envy of his competitors, whose eyes 
had been dazzled and wounded by the blaze of 
his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy 
from the Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive 
along the coast, without daring to march into 
the country, or to accept the bold and repeated 
challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of the 
few who could discriminate counsels from 
events, and compsgfe the instruments with thh 
execution, he appeared a more consummate 
master of the art of war than in the season ot 
his prosperity, when he presented two captive 
kings before the throne of Justinian. The valour\ 
of Belisarius was not chilled by age: his pru-\ 
dence was matured by experience; but the \ 
moral virtues of humanity and justice seem to 
have yielded to the hard necessity of the times. 
The parsimony or poverty of the emperor com¬ 
pelled him to deviate from the rule of conduct 
which had deserved the love and confidence of 
the Italians. The war was maintained by the 
oppression of Ravenna, Sicily, and all the faith¬ 
ful subjects of the empire; and the rigorous 
prosecution of Herodian provoked that injured 
or guilty officer to deliver Spolcto into the hzuids 
of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which 
had been sometimes diverted by love, now 
reigned without a rival in her breast. Belisarius 
himself had always understood that riches, in a 
corrupt age, arc the support and ornament of 
personal merit. And it cannot be presumed that 
he should stain his honour for the public service 
without applying a part of the spoil to his pri¬ 
vate emolument. The hero had escaped the 
sword of the barbarians, but the dagger of con¬ 
spiracy^® awaited his return. In the midst of 
wealth and honours, Artaban, who had chas¬ 
tised the African tyrant, complained of the 
ingratitude of courts. He aspired to Praejecta, 
die emperor^s niece, who wished to reward her 
deliverer; but the impediment of his previous 
marriage was asserted by the piety of Theodora. 
The pride of royal descent was irritated by 
flattery; ^d the service in which he gloried had 
proved him capable of bold and sanguinary 
deeds. The death of Justinian was resolved, but 
the conspirators delayed the execution till they 
could surprise Belisarius, disarmed and naked, 
in the palace of Oonftantinoj^e. Not a hope 
could be cntertiuned o£ shaking Ids long^tried 
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SSelitfrand they justly dreaded the revenge, or 
ratheir justice, of the veteran general, who 
ihight speedily assemble an army in Thrace to 
punish the assassins, and perhaps to enjoy the 
fndts ef their crime. Delay afforded time for 
rash communications and honest confessions: 
Artaban and his accomplices were condemned 
by the senate, but the extreme clemency of Jus¬ 
tinian detained them in the gentle confinement 
of the palace, till he pardoned their flagitious 
attempt against his thione and life. If the em¬ 
peror forgave his enemies, he must cordially 
embrace a friend whose victories were alone 
remembered, and who was endeared to his 
prince by the recent circumstance of their com¬ 
mon danger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in 
the high station of general of the East and 
count of the domestics; and the older consuls 
and patricians respectfully yielded the prece¬ 
dency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of 
the Romans.*® The first of the Romans still sub¬ 
mitted to be the slave of his wife; but the servi¬ 
tude of habit and affection became less disgraceful 
when the death of Theodora had removed the 
baser influence of fear. Joannina their daughter 
and the sole heiress of their fortunes, was be¬ 
trothed to Anastasius, the grandson, or rather 
the nephew, of the empress,*^ whose kind inter¬ 
position forwarded the consummation of their 
youthful loves. But the power of Theodora 
expired, the parents of Joannina returned, and 
her honour, perhaps her happiness, were sacri¬ 
ficed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, who 
dissolved the imperfect nuptials before they had 
been ratified by the ceremonies of the church.** 
Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia 
was besieged, and few cities were impregnable 
to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and 
Grotona still resisted the barbarians; and when 
Totila asked in marriage one of the daughters 
of France, he was stung by the just reproach 
that the king of Italy was unworthy of his title 
till it was 2(cknowledged by the Roman people. 
Three thousand of the bravest soldiers had 
been left to defend the capital. On the suspicion 
of a DEianopoly, they massacred the governor, 
and announced to Justinian, by a deputation 
of the clergy, that, unless their offence was 
pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they 
. should instantly accept the tempting offers of 
TotSia. Bat the officer who succeeded to the 
connnhnd (his name was Diogenes) deserved 
tbeir esteii^ and confidence; and the Goths, 
Instead of finding an easy conquest, encountered 
a vigodtdus r<»istance from the soldiers and 
peoPb^^who {iatkiUly endured the loss of the 


port and of all maritime supplies. The siege of 
Rome would perhaps have been raised, if the 
liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had not 
encouraged some of their venal countrymen to 
copy the example of treason. In a dark night, 
while the Gothic trumpets sounded on another 
side, they silently opened the gate of St. Paul: 
the barbarians rushed into the city; and the 
flying garrison was intercepted before they 
could reach the harbour of Centumcellac. A 
soldier trained in the school of Belisarius, Paul 
of Cilicia, retired with four hundred men to the 
mole of Hadrian. They repelled the Goths; but 
they felt the approach of famine; and their 
aversion to the taste of horse-flesh confirmed 
their resolution to risk the event of a desperate 
and decisive sally. But their spirit insensibly 
stooped to the offers of capitulation: they re¬ 
trieved their arrears of pay, and preserved 
their arms and horses, by enlisting in the ser¬ 
vice of Totila; their chiefs, who pleaded a laud¬ 
able attachment to their wives and children in 
the East, were dismissed with honour; and 
above four hundred enemies, who had taken 
refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer enter¬ 
tained a wish of destroyi ng the edifices of Rome,*® 
which he now respected as the scat of the Gothic 
kingdom: the senate and people were restored 
to their country; the means of subsistence were 
liberally provided; and Totila, in the robe of 
peace, exhibited the equestrian games of the 
circus. Whilst he amused the eyes of the multi¬ 
tude, four hundred vessels were prepared for 
the embarkation of his troops. The cities of 
Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced; he 
passed into Sicily, the object of his implacable 
resentment; and the island was stripped of its 
gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and of 
an infinite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. 
Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the fortune of 
Italy; and the sca-coast of Greece was visited by 
a fleet of three hundred galleys.*^ The Goths 
were landed in Corcyra and the ancient con¬ 
tinent of Epirus; they advanced as far as Nicop- 
olis, the trophy of Augustus, and Dodona,*® 
once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every 
step of his victories the wise barbarian repeated 
to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the 
concord of their predecessors, and offered to 
employ the Gothic arms in the service of the 
empire. 

Justinian ws^ deaf to the voice of peace, but 
he neglected the prosecution of war; and the 
indolence of his temper disappointec^ in some 
degree, the obstinacy of his passions. From tills 
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sahjtary shunber the emperor was awakened by 
the pope Vigiiius and the patrician CSethegus, 
who appeared before his throne, and adjured 
him, in the name of God and the people, to re¬ 
sume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. In 
the choice of the generals, caprice, as well as 
judgment, was shown. A fleet and army sailed 
for the relief of Sicily, under the conduct of Li- 
berius; but his want of youth and experience 
were afterwards discovered, and before he 
touched the shores of the island he was over¬ 
taken by his successor. In the place of Liberius 
the conspirator Artaban was raised from a 
prison to military honours, in the pious pre¬ 
sumption that gratitude would animate his 
valour and fortify his allegiance. Belisarius re¬ 
posed in the shade of his laurels, but the com¬ 
mand of the principal army was reserved for 
Germanus,*® the emperor’s nephew, whose 
rank and merit had been long depressed by the 
jealousy of the court. Theodora had injured 
him in the rights of a private citizen, the mar¬ 
riage of his children, and the testament of his 
brother; and although his conduct was pure 
and blameless, Justinian was displeased that he 
should be thought worthy of the confidence of 
the malcontents. The life of Germanus was a 
lesson of implicit obedience: he nobly refused to 
prostitute his name and character in the fac¬ 
tions of the circus; the gravity of his manners 
was tempered by innocent cheerfulness; and 
his riches were lent without interest to indigent 
or deserving friends. His valour had formerly 
triumphed over the Sclavonians of the Danube 
and the rebels of Africa: the first report of his 
promotion revived the hopes of the Italians; 
and he was privately assured that a crowd of 
Roman deserters would abandon, on his ap¬ 
proach, the standard of Totila. His second mar¬ 
riage with Malasontha, the grand-daughter of 
Theodoric,'endeared Germanus to the Goths 
themselves; ahd they marched with reluctance 
against the fath<*p qf a royal infant, the last off¬ 
spring of the line orAmalf.^^ A splendid allow¬ 
ance was assigned by the emperor: the general 
contributed his private fortune his two sons 
were popular and active; and h© surpassed, in 
the promptitude and success of iiis levies, the 
expectation of mankind. He wp permitted to 
select some squadrons of Thratpn cavalry: the 
veteraxis, as well as the youth T Constantinople 
and Europe, engaged their intary service; 
and as far as the heart of Gei ny, his fame 
and Hberality attracted the aid^ the barba* 
rians. The Romans advanced f Sardica; an 
iwmy fled befox^ march; 


but within two days of their final departure the 
designs of Germanus were terminated by his 
malady and death. Yet the impulse whit^ he 
had given to the Italian war still continued to 
act with energy and eflect. The maritime towns, 
Ancona, Crotona, Ccntumcellae, resisted the 
assaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by the 
zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic navy was de¬ 
feated near the coast of the Hadriatic. The two 
fleets were zdmost equal, forty-seven to fifty 
galleys: the victory was decided by the knowl¬ 
edge and dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships 
were so closely grappled that only twelve of the 
Goths escaped from this unfortunate conflict. 
They affected to depreciate an element in which 
they were unskilled; but their own experience 
confirmed the truth of a maxim, that theVmas- 
ter of the sea will always acquire the dommion 
of the land.“ \ 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were 
provoked to smile by the strange intelligence 
that the command of the Roman armies was 
given to a eunuch. But the eunuch Narses*® is 
ranked among the few who have rescued that 
unhappy name from the contempt and hatred 
of mankind. A feeble, diminutive body con¬ 
cealed the soul of a statesman and a warrior. 
His youth had been employed in the manage¬ 
ment of the loom and distaff, in the cares of the 
household, and the service of female luxury; 
but while his hands were busy, he secretly exer¬ 
cised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning 
mind. A stranger to the schools and the camp, 
he studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, 
and to persuade; and as soon as he approached 
the person of the emperor, Justinian listened 
with surprise and pleasure to the manly coun¬ 
sels of his chamberlain and private treasurer.®® 
The talents of Narses were tried and improved 
in frequent embassies: he led an army into 
Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the 
war and the country, and presumed to strive 
with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years 
after his return the eunuch was chosen to achieve 
the conquests which had been left imperfect by 
the first of the Roman generals. Instead of being 
dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously 
declared that, unless he were armed with an 
adequate force, he would never consent to risk 
his own glory and that of his sovereign. Jus¬ 
tinian granted to the favourite what he might 
have denied to the hero; the Gothic war was 
rekindled from its ashes, and the preparations 
were not unworthy of the ancient majesty of the 
empire. The key of the public treasure was put 
into his hand to collect magazines, to levy sq1<* 
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diers, to purchase arms and horses, to discharge 
the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of 
the fugitives and deserters. The troops of Ger- 
manus were still in arms; they halted at Salona 
in the expectation of a new leader, and legions 
of subjects and allies were created by the well- 
known liberality of the eunuch Narses. The 
king of the Lombards satisfied or surpassed 
the obligations of a treaty, by lending two thou¬ 
sand two hundred of his bravest warriors, who 
were followed by three thousand of their mar¬ 
tial attendants. Three thousand Heruli fought 
on horseback under Philemuth, their native 
chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted the 
manners and discipline of Rome, conducted a 
band of veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus 
was released from prison to command the Huns; 
and Kobad, the grandson and nephew of the 
Great King, was cpnspicuous by the regal tiara 
at the head of his faithful Persians, who had de¬ 
voted themselves to the fortunes of their prince.®* 
Absolute in the exercise of his authority, more 
absolute in the affection of his troops, Narses 
led a numerous and gallant army from Philip- 
popolis to Salona, from whence he coasted the 
eastern side of the Hadriatic as far as the con¬ 
fines of Italy. His progress was checked. The 
East could not supply vessels capable of trans¬ 
porting such multitudes of men and horses. The 
Franks, who in the general confusion had 
usurped the greater part of the Venetian prov¬ 
ince, refused a free passage to the friends of 
the Lombards. The station of Verona was 
occupied by Tcias with the flower of the Gothic 
forces; and that skilful commander had over¬ 
spread the adjacent country with the fall of 
woods and the inundation of waters.®® In this 
perplexity an officer of experience proposed a 
measure, secure by the appearance of rashness, 
that the Roman army should cautiously ad¬ 
vance along the sea-shore, while the fleet pre¬ 
ceded their march, and successively cast a 
bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, 
the Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, 
that fall into the Hadriatic to the north of Ra¬ 
venna. Nine days he reposed in the city, collected 
the fragments of the Italian army, and marched 
towards Rimini to meet the defiance of an in¬ 
sulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to 
speedy and decisive action. His powers were 
the last effort of the state; the cost of each day 
accumulated the enormous account, and the 
natums, untrained to discipline or fatigue^ 
might be rashly provoked to turn their arms 
aga^ each other, or against their benefactor 


Tlie same considerations might have tempered 
the ardour of Totila. But he was conscious that 
the clergy and people of Italy aspired to a 
second revolution: he felt or suspected the rapid 
progress of treason, and he resolved to risk the 
Gothic kingdom on the chance of a day, in 
which the valiant would be animated by in¬ 
stant danger, and the disaffected might be 
awed by mutual ignorance. In his march from 
Ravenna the Roman general chastised the 
garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the 
hills of Urbino, and re-entered the Flaminian 
way, nine miles beyond the perforated rock, an 
obstacle of art and nature which might have 
stopped or retarded his progress.®^ The Goths 
were assembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
they advanced without delay to seek a superior 
enemy, and the two armies approached each 
other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, 
between Tagina ®® and the sepulchres of the 
Gauls.®® The haughty message of Narses was an 
ofibr not of peace, but of pardon. The answer of 
the Gothic king declared his resolution to die or 
conquer. “What day,” said the messenger, 
“will you fix for the combat?” “The eighth 
day,” replied Totila; but early the next morn¬ 
ing he attempted to surprise a foe suspicious of 
deceit and prepared for battle. Ten thousand 
Heruli and Lombards, of approved valour and 
doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. Each 
of the wings was composed of eight thousand 
Romans; the right was guarded by the cavalry 
of the Huns, the left was covered by fifteen hun¬ 
dred chosen horse, destined, according to the 
emergencies of action, to sustain the retreat of 
their friends, or to encompass the flank of the 
enemy. From his proper station at the head of 
the right wing, the eunuch rode along the line, 
expressing by his voice and countenance the 
assurance of victory, exciting the soldiers of the 
emperor to punish the guilt and madness of a 
band of robbers, and exposing to their view 
gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards 
of military virtue. From the event of a single 
combat they drew an omen of success; and 
they beheld with pleasure the courage of fifty 
archers, who maintained a small eminence 
against three successive attacks of the Gothic 
cavalry. At the distance only of two bow-shots 
the armies spent the morning in dreadful sus^ 
pense, and the Romans tasted some necessary 
food without unloosening the cuirass from their 
breast or the bridle from their horses. Narses 
awaited the charge; and it was delayed by To¬ 
tila till he had received his last succours of two 
thousand Goths. While he consumed the hours 
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jBjpace ihe strenph and agility of a warrior. His 
turmbur was enchased with gold; his purple 
banner floated with the wind: he cast his lance 
ink) the air, caught it with the right hand, shifted 
it to the left, threw himself backwards, re¬ 
covered his seat, and managed a fiery steed in 
all the paces and evolutions of the equestrian 
school. As soon as the succours had arrived, he 
retired to his tent, assumed the dress and arms 
of a private soldier, and gave the signal of battle. 
The first line of cavalry advanced with more 
courage than discretion, and left behind them 
the infantry of the second line. They were soon 
engaged between the horns of a crescent, into 
which the adverse wings had been insensibly 
curved, and were saluted from either side by 
the volleys of four thousand archers. Their 
ardour, and even their distress, drove them for¬ 
wards to a close and unequal conflict, in which 
they could only use their lances against an 
enemy equally skilled in all the instruments of 
war. A generous emulation inspired the Ro¬ 
mans and their barbarian allies; and Narses, 
who calmly viewed and directed their efforts, 
doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize 
o£ superior bravery. The Gothic cavalry was 
astonished and disordered, pressed and broken; 
and the line of infantry, instead of presenting 
their spears or opening their intervals, were 
k'ampled under the feet of the flying horse. Six 
thousand of the Goths were slaughtered with¬ 
out mercy in the field of Tagina. Their prince, 
with five attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, 
of the race of the Gepidae: **Spare the king of 
Italy,** cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck 
his lance through the body of Totila. The blow 
was instantly revenged by the faithful Goths: 
they transported their dying monarch seven 
mil^ beyond the scene of his disgrace, and his 
last moments were not embittered by the pres¬ 
ence of an enemy. Compassion afforded him 
the shelter of an obscure tomb; but the Romans 
were not satisfied of their victory till they be¬ 
held the corpse erf the Gothic king. His hat, 
enricbed with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of 
kiumph.’^ 

: As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to 
^ Author of victory and the blessed Virgin, 
hSi peculiar patroness,^ he praised, rewarded, 
pad dtemissed the Lcxnbards. The villages had 
'^Itenitedoced to ashes by these valiant savages: 
Iribey matrons and virgins on the altar; 

by aatrong 
forces who prevented a 


repetition of the hke discxrdets. Iha vktorioui 
eunuch pursued his march through Tuscany^ 
accepted the submission of the Goths, heard the 
acclamations and often the complaints of the 
Italians, and encompassed the walls of Rome 
with the remainder of his fonnidable host. 
Round the wide circumference Narses assigned 
to himself and to each of his lieutenants a real 
or a feigned attack, while he silently marked 
the place of easy and unguarded entrance. 
Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor 
of the port, could long delay the progress of the 
conqueror; and Justinian once more received 
the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had 
been five times taken and recovered.** But tte 
deliverance of Rome was the last calamity ^ 
the Roman people. The barbarian allies M 
Narses too frequently confounded the privi\ 
leges of peace and war. The despair of the flying. 
Goths found some consolation in sanguinary 
revenge; and three hundred youths of the 
noblest families, who had been sent as hostages 
beyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the 
successor of Totila. The fate of the senate sug¬ 
gests an awful lesson of the vicissitude of human 
affairs. Of the senators whom Totila had ban¬ 
ished from their country, some were rescued by 
an officer of Belisarius and transported from 
Campania to Sicily, while others were too 
guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, 
or too poor to provide horses for their escape to 
the sea-shore. Their brethren languished five 
years in a state of indigence and exile: the vic¬ 
tory of Narses revived their hopes; but their 
premature return to the metropolis was pre¬ 
vented by the furious Goths, and all the for¬ 
tresses of Campania were stained with patrician * ° 
blood. After a period of thirteen centuries the 
institution of Romulus expired; and if the 
nobles of Rome still assumed the title of sena¬ 
tors, few subsequent traces can be discovered of 
a public council or constitutional order. Ascend 
six hundred years, and contemplate the kingp of 
the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or 
freedmen of the Roman senate I 
The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of 
the nation retired beyond the Po, and Teias 
was unanimously chosen to succeed and re¬ 
venge their departed hero. The new king im- 
mediately sent ambassadors to implc»e, or 
rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, and 
nobly lavished for the public safety the riches 
which had been deposited in the palace, of 
Pavia. The residue the royal Ueasuxe was 
guarded by his brother AUgem, at Qiimse m 
Oampania; but the strong castle which 
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had fortified was closely besieged by the arms of 
Narses. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Ve- 
wvius, the Gothic king by rapid and secret 
marches advanced to the relief of his brother, 
eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and 
pitched his camp on the banks of the Sarnus or 
Draco^^ which flows firom Nuceria into the bay 
of Naples. The river separated the two armies; 
sixty days were consumed in distant and fruit¬ 
less combats, and Teias maintained this im¬ 
portant post till he was deserted by his fleet and 
the hope of subsistence. With reluctant steps he 
ascended the Lactarian mount, where the physi¬ 
cians of Rome since the time of Galen had sent 
their patients for the benefit of the air and the 
milk.^* But the Goths soon embraced a more 
generous resolution—to descend the hill, to 
dismiss their horses, and to die in arms and in 
the possession of freedom. The king marched 
at their head, bearing in his right hand a lance, 
and an ample buckler in his left: with the one 
he struck dead the foremost of the assailants, 
with the other he received the weapons which 
every hand was ambitious to aim against his 
life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm 
was fatigued by the weight of twelve javelins 
which hung from his shield. Without moving 
from his ground or suspending his blows, the 
hero called aloud on his attendants for a fresh 
buckler, but in the moment while his side was 
uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal dart. He 
fell; and his head, exalted on a spear, pro¬ 
claimed to the nations that the Gothic kingdom 
was no more. But the example of his death 
served only to animate the companions who 
had sworn to perish with their leader. They 
fought till darkness descended on the earth. 
They reposed on their arms. The combat was 
renewed with the return of light, and main¬ 
tained with unabated vigour till the evening of 
the second day. The repose of a second night, 
the want of water, and the loss of their bravest 
champions, determined the surviving Goths to 
accept the fair capitulation which the prudence 
of Narses was inclined to propose. Tliey em- 
iH^aced the alternative of residing in Italy as the 
subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or depeurting 
with a portion of their private wealth in search 
of some independent country,*^ Yet the oath of 
fiddity or exile was alike rejected by one thou¬ 
sand Goths^ who broke away before the treaty 
was signed, and boldly effected their retreat to 
the' wisdls of Pavia. The spirit as well as the 
fdmadon of AHgern prompted him to imitate 
rather than^ bewail his^ brother: a strong and 
tdrcher,ixe transpierced with a single 


arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist, 
and his military conduct defended Cumae^ 
above a year against the forces of the Romans* 
Their industry had scooped the Sibyl’s cave*® 
into a prodigious mine; combustible materials 
were introduced to consume the temporary 
props: the wall and the gate of Cumae sunk into 
the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and in¬ 
accessible precipice. On the fragment of a rock 
Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, 
and judged it more honourable to be the friend 
of Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the 
death of Teias the Roman general separated 
his troops to reduce the cities of Italy; Lucca 
sustained a long and vigorous siege, and such 
was the humanity or the prudence of Narses, 
that the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants 
could not provoke him to exact the forfeit lives 
of their hostages. These hostages were dismissed 
in safety, and their grateful zeal at length sub¬ 
dued the obstinacy of their countrymen.*^ 
Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was 
overwhelmed by a new deluge of barbarians. 
A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned 
over the Austrasians or Oriental Franks. The 
guardians of Theodebald entertained with cold¬ 
ness and reluctance the magnificent promises of 
the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a 
martial people outstripped the timid counsels 
of the court: two brothers, Lolhaire and Buc- 
celin,*® the dukes of the Alamanni, stood forth 
as the leaders of the Italian war, and seventy- 
five thousand Germans descended in the au¬ 
tumn from the Rhsetian Alps into the plain of 
Milan. The vanguard of the Roman army was 
stationed near the Po under the conduct of 
Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, who rashly conceived 
tliat personal bravery was the sole duty and 
merit of a commander. As he marched without 
order or precaution along the i^milian way, an 
ambuscade of Franks suddenly rose from the 
amphitheatre of Parma; his troops were sur¬ 
prised and routed, but their leader refused to 
fly, declaring to the last moment that death was 
less terrible than the angry countenance of 
Narses. The death of Fulcaris, and the retreat 
of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating 
and rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to 
the standard of their deliverers, and admitted 
them into the cities which still resisted the arms 
of the Roman general. The conqueror of Italy 
opened a free passage to the irresistible torrent 
of barbarians. They passed under the walls of 
Cesena, and answered by threats and reproaches 
the advice oi Aligern, tW the Gothic treasures 
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could longer repay the labour of an invasion. 
Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the 
skill and valour of Narses himself, who sallied 
froan Rimini at the head of three hundred horse 
to chastise the licentious rapine of their march. 
On the confines of Samnium the two brothers 
divided their forces. With the right wing Buc- 
celin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, 
and Bruttium; with the left, Lothaire accepted 
the plunder of Apulia and Calabria. They fol¬ 
low^ the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
Hadriatic as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and 
the extreme lands of Italy were the term of 
their destructive progress. The Franks, who 
were Christians and catholics, contented them¬ 
selves with simple pillage and occasional mur¬ 
der. But the churches which their piety had 
Spared were stripped by the sacrilegious hands 
of the Alamanni, who sacrificed horses’ heads 
to their native deities of the woods and rivers;^® 
they melted or profaned the consecrated ves¬ 
sels, and the ruins of shrines and altars were 
stained with the blood of the faithful. Buccelin 
was actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by 
avarice. The former aspired to restore the 
Gothic kingdom; the latter, after a promise to 
his brother of speedy succours, returned by the 
same road to deposit his treasure beyond the 
Alps. The strength of their armies was already 
wasted by the change of climate and contagion 
of disease; the Germans revelled in the vintage 
of Italy, and their own intemperance avenged 
in some degree the miseries of a defenceless 
people. 

At the entrance of the spring the Imperial 
troops who had guarded the civics assembled, to 
the number of eighteen thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood ot Rome. Their winter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the com¬ 
mand and after the example of Narses, they 
repeated each day their rnilitary exercise on 
foot and on horseback, accustomed their ear to 
obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised 
the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. 
From the straits of Sicily, Buccelin with thirty 
thousand Franks and Alamanni slowly moved 
towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by 
the stream of the Vulturnus, and secured the 
rest of his encampment by a rampart of sharp 
stakes, and a circle of waggons whose wheels 
weid buried in the earth. He impatiently ex- 
petted the return of Lothaire; ignorant, alas! 
that his brother could never return, and that 
;i^ehief and his army had been swept away by 
a iMmge.diSease'^ on the banks of the lake 


Benacus, between Trent and Verona. The ban¬ 
ners of Narses soon approached the Vulturnus, 
and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on 
the event of this final contest. Perhaps the 
talents of the Roman general were most con¬ 
spicuous in the calm operations which precede 
the tumult of a battle. His skilful movements 
intercepted the subsistence of the barbarian, 
deprived him of the advantage of the bridge 
and river, and in the choice of the ground and 
moment of action reduced him to comply with 
the inclination of his enemy. On the morning of 
the important day, when the ranks were already 
formed, a servant for some trivial fault was 
killed by his master, one of the leaders of ^e 
Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses vifas 
awakened: he summoned the offender to ^ 
presence, and without listening to his excusiis 
gave the signal to the minister of death. If the 
cruel master had not infringed the laws of his 
nation, this arbitrary execution was not less un¬ 
just than it appears to have been imprudent. 
The Heruli felt the indignity; they halted: but 
the Roman general, without soothing their 
rage or expecting their resolution, called aloud, 
as the trumpets sounded, that, unless they 
hastened to occupy their place, they would lose 
the honour of the victory. His troops were dis¬ 
posed®^ in a long front; the cavalry on the 
wings; in the centre the heavy-armed foot; the 
archers and slingers in the rear. The Germans 
advanced in a sharp-pointed column of the 
form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced 
the feeble centre of Narses, who received them 
with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed 
his wings of cavalry insensibly to wheel on their 
flanks and encompass their rear. The host of 
the Franks and Alamanni consisted of infantry: 
a sword and buckler hung by their side, and 
they used as their weapons of offence a weighty 
hatchet and a hooked javelin, which were only 
formidable in close combat or at a short dis¬ 
tance. The flower of the Roman archers, on 
horseback and in complete armour, skirmished 
without peril round this immovable phalanx, 
supplied by active speed the deficiency of num¬ 
ber, and aimed their arrows against a crowd of 
barbarians who, instead of a cuirass and helmet, 
were covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. 
They paused, they trembled, their ranks were 
confounded, and in the decisive moment the 
Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged 
with rapid violence the head of the column. 
Their leader Sindbal, and Aligern the Gothic 
prince, deserved the prize of superior valour; 
and their example incited the victorious troops 
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to achieve with swords and spears the destruc¬ 
tion of the enemy. Buccclin and the greatest 
part of his army perished on the field of battle, 
in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by the hands 
of the enraged peasants; but it may seem in¬ 
credible that a victory® which no more than 
five of the Alamanni survived could be pur¬ 
chased with the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven 
thousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended 
the fortress of Gampsa till the ensuing spring; 
and every messenger of Narscs announced the 
reduction of the Italian cities, whose names 
were corrupted by the ignorance or vanity of 
the Greeks.®* After the battle of Casilinum 
Narses entered the capital; the arms and trea¬ 
sures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Ala¬ 
manni were displayed; his soldiers, with garlands 
in their hands, chanted the praises of the con¬ 
queror; atid Rome fqr the last time beheld the 
semblance of a triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years the throne of the 
Gothic kings was filled by the exarchs of Ra¬ 
venna, the representatives in peace and war of 
the emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction 
was soon reduced to the limits of a narrow prov¬ 
ince; but Narscs himself, the first and most 
powerful of the exarchs, administered above 
fifteen years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like 
Belisarius, he had deserved the honours of envy, 
calumny, and disgrace: but the favourite eunuch 
still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian; or the 
leader of a victorious army awed and repressed 
the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was not 
by weak and mischievous indulgence that 
Narses secured the attachment of his troops. 
Forgetful of the past, and regardless of the 
future, they abused the present hour of pros¬ 
perity and peace. The cities of Italy resounded 
with the noise of drinking and dancing: the 
spoils of victory were wasted in sensual plea¬ 
sures; and nothing (says Agathias) remained 
unless to exchange their shields and helmets for 
the soft lute and the capacious hogshead.®^ In a 
manly oration, not unworthy of a Roman cen¬ 
sor, the eunuch reproved these disorderly vices, 
which sullied their fame and endangered their 
safety. The soldiers blushed, and obeyed; disci¬ 
pline was confirmed; the fortifications were 
restored; a duke was stationed for the defence 
and military command of each of the principal 
cities;®® and the eye of Narscs pervaded the 
ample prospect from Clalabria to the Alps. The 
remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the 
country, or mingled with the people: the Franks, 
instead of revenging the death of Buccelin, 
^andoned, without a struggle, their Italian 


conquests; and the rebellious Sindbal, chief of 
the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a 
lofty gallows, by the inflexible justice of the 
exarch.®* The civil state of Italy, after the agita¬ 
tion of a long tempest, was ^ed by a prag¬ 
matic sanction, which the emperor promulgated 
at the request of the pope. Justinian introduced 
his own jurisprudence into the schools and 
tribunals of the West: he ratified the acts of 
Theodoric and his immediate successors, but 
every deed was rescinded and abolished which 
force had extorted or fear had subscribed under 
the usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory 
was framed to reconcile the rights of property 
with the safety of prescription, the claims of the 
state with the poverty of the people, and the 
pardon of offences with the interest of virtue 
and order of society. Under the exarchs of Ra¬ 
venna, Rome v as degraded to the second rank. 
Yet the senators were gratified by the permis¬ 
sion of visiting their estates in Italy, and of 
approaching without obstacle the throne of 
Constantinople: the regulation of weights and 
measures was delegated to the pope and senate; 
and the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of 
orators and grammarians, were destined to pre¬ 
serve or rekindle the light of science in the 
ancient capital. Justinian might dictate benevo¬ 
lent edicts,®^ and Narses might second his 
wishes by the restoration of cities, and more 
especially of churches. But the power of kings is 
most cflfcctual to destroy: and the twenty years 
of the Gothic war had consummated the dis¬ 
tress and depopulation of Italy. As early as the 
fourth campaign, under the discipline of Beli¬ 
sarius himself, fifty thousand labourers died of 
hunger®* in the narrow region of Picenum;®® 
and a strict interpretation of the evidence of 
Procopius would swell the loss of Italy above 
the total sum of her present inhabitants.*® 

I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that 
Belisarius sincerely rejoiced in the triumph of 
Narses. Yet the consciousness of his own exploits 
might teach him to esteem, without jealousy, 
the merit of a rival; and the repose of the aged 
warrior was crowned by a last victory, which 
saved the emperor and the capital. The barba¬ 
rians, who annually visited the provinces of 
Europe, were less discouraged by some ac¬ 
cidental defeats than they were excited by 
the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. In 
the thirty-second winter of Justinian’s reign the 
Danube was deeply frozen; Zabergan led 
the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard 
was follov^^d by a promiscuous multitude of 
Sclavonians. The savage chief passed, without 
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bppMiifm, river md the mountains, spread 
' kis tmops over Macedonia and Thrace, and 
advanced with no more than seven thousand 
horse to the long wadis which should have de- 
^Snded the territory of Constantinople. But the 
Works man are impotent against the assaults 
of nature: a recent eairthquake had shaken the 
foundations of the wadis; and the forces of the 
empire were employed on the distant frontiers 
of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven schools,^^ 
or companies, of the guards or domestic troops 
had been augmented to the number of five 
thousand five hundred men, whose ordinary 
station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. But 
the places of the brave Armenians were insen¬ 
sibly supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased 
an exemption from the duties of civil life with¬ 
out being exposed to the dangers of military 
service. Of such soldiers few could be tempted 
to sally from the gates; and none could be per¬ 
suaded to remain in the field, unless they wanted 
strength and speed to escape from the Bulgari¬ 
ans. The report of the fugitives exaggerated the 
numbers and fierceness of an enemy who had 
polluted holy virgins and abandoned new-born 
infants to the dogs and vultures; a crowd of 
rustics, imploring food and protection, increased 
the consternation of the city; and the tents of 
Zabergan were pitched at the distance of 
twenty miles,®* on the banks of a small river 
which encircles Melanthias and afterwards 
falls into the Propontis.®® Justinian trembled: 
and those who had only seen the emperor in 
his old age were pleased to suppose that he had 
lost the alacrity and vigour of his youth. By his 
command the vessels of gold and silver were re¬ 
moved from the churches in the neighbourhood, 
and even the suburbs, of Constantinople; the 
.ramparts were lined with trembling spectators; 


strength; his soldiers suddenly pasM fown 
despondency to presumptiem; and, wWle ten 
thousand voices demanded the batde» Beli- 
sarius dissembled his knowledge that in the 
hour of trial he must depend on the firmndss of 
three hundred veterans. The next morning the 
Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld 
the arms and discipline of the front; they were 
assaulted on the fianks by two ambuscades 
which rose from the woods; their foremost war¬ 
riors fell by the hand of the aged hero and his 
guards; and the swiftness of their evolutions was 
rendered useless by the close attack and rapid 
pursuit of the Romans. In this action (so s^edy 
was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only four 
hundred horse: but Constantinople was si^ed; 
and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a mafter, 
withdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends were numerous in the councils of,the 
emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance 
the commands of envy and Justinian, which 
forbade him to achieve the deliverance of his 
country. On his return to the city, the people, 
still conscious of their danger, accompanied his 
triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, 
which were imputed as a crime to the victorious 
general. But when he entered the palace the 
courtiers were silent, and the emperor, after a 
cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was 
the impression of his glory on the minds of men, 
that Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, was encouraged to advance near forty 
miles from the capital, and to inspect in person 
the restoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians 
wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace; but 
they were inclined to peace by the failure of 
their rash attempts on Greece and the Cher- 


the golden gate was crowded with useless gen¬ 
erals and tribunes; and the senate shared the 
fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were 
directed to a feeble veteran, who was compelled 
by the public danger to resume the armour in 
Which he had entered Carthage and defended 
Rome. The horses of the royal stables, of pri- 
%ratc dtizeitt, and even of the circus, were 
hastily collected; the emulation of the old and 
young was roused by the name of Belisarius, 
:and his .first encampment was in the presence of 
k'victorious enemy. His prudence, and the 
^ peasants, secured, with a 

and rampart, the repose of the night; in- 
, fires and. clouds of dust were art- 

«|s^iB0htrw«d to magnify the opinion of his 


sonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners 
quickened the payment of heavy ransoms; and 
the departure of Zabergan was hastened by the 
report that double-prowed vessels were built on 
the Danube to intercept his passage. The 
danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, 
whether their sovereign had shown more wis¬ 
dom or weakness, amused the idleness of the 
city.®® 

About two years after the last victory of 
Belisarius, the emperor returned from a Thra¬ 
cian journey of health, or business, or devotion. 
Justinian was afiiicted by a pain in. his head; 
and his private entry countenanced the rumour 
of his death. Before the third hour of the day, 
the bakers’ shops were plundered of their bread, 
the houses were shut^ and every with 
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hope or terror^ i^epared for the impending 
timxult. The senators themselves, feaiful and 
suspicious, were convened at the ninth hour; 
and the pracfect received their commands to 
visit every quarter of the city and proclaim a 
general illumination for the recovery of the em¬ 
peror’s health. The ferment subsided; but every 
accident betrayed the impotence of the govern- 
xxient and the factious temper of the people: 
the guards were disposed to mutiny as often as 
their quarters were changed, or their pay was 
withheld: the frequent calamities of hres and 
earthquakes afforded the opportunities of dis¬ 
order; the disputes of the blues and greens, of 
the orthodox and heretics, degenerated into 
bloody battles; and, in the presence of the 
Persian ambassador, Justinian blushed for him¬ 
self and for his subjects. Capricious pardon and 
arbitrary punishment embittered the irksome¬ 
ness and discontent of a long reign: a conspiracy 
was formed in the palace; and, unless we are 
deceived by the names of Marcellus and Sergius, 
the most virtuous and the most profligate of the 
courtiers were associated in the same designs. 
They had fixed the time of the execution; their 
rank gave them access to the royal banquet; 
and their black slaves®^ were stationed in the 
vestibule and porticoes to announce the death 
of the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the 
capital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice 
saved the poor remnant of the days of Justinian. 
The conspirators were detected and seized with 
daggers hidden under their garments; Mar¬ 
cellus died by his own hand, and Sergius was 
dragged from the sanctuary,®® Pressed by re¬ 
morse, or tempted by the hopes of safety, he 
accused two officers of the household of Beli- 
sarius, and torture forced them to declare that 
they had acted according to the secret instruc¬ 
tions of their patron.®’ Posterity will not hastily 
believe that a hero who in the vigour of life had 
disdained the fairest offers of ambition and re¬ 
venge should stoop to the murder of his prince, 
whom he could not long expect to survive. His 
foUowers were impatient to By; but flight must 
have been supported by rebellion, and he had 
lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius 
appeared before the council with less fear than 
indignation: after forty years’ service the em¬ 
peror had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was 
sanctified by the presence and authority of the 
patrwch. The life of Belisarius was graciously 
qf^sred, biit his fortunes were sequestered; and, 
from December to July, he was guarded as a 
pfisoner in his own palace. At length his in- 
Mvnhca was acknowledged; his fr^om and 


honours were re^tca^ and df ffth , which 
be hastened by resent and grief, removed 
him from the worlcpout eight months after 
his deliverance. Thiame of Belisarius 
never die: but, instc^f the funeral, the monu¬ 
ments, the statues, sqjtly due to his memory, 

I only read that his asures, the spoils of the 
Goths and Vandals/ere immediately con¬ 
fiscated by the empe. Some decent portion 
was reserved, howevci^r the use of his widow: 
and as Antonina had-ich to repent, she de¬ 
voted the last remains her life and fortune to 
the foundation of a cojnt. Such is the simple 
and genuine narrative the fall of Belisarius 
and the ingratitude of jinian.®® That he was 
deprived of his eyes, a reduced by envy to 
beg his bread, “Give a my to Belisarius the 
general I” is a fiction of Ijr times,®® which has 
obtained credit, or rathfavour, as a strange 
example of the vicissitud^f fortune.’® 

If the emperor could rice in the death of 
Belisarius, he enjoyed these satisfaction only 
eight months, the last peri<of a reign of thirty- 
eight and a life of cighty-tge years. It would 
be difficult to trace the c/acter of a prince 
who is not the most conspous object of his 
own times: but the confe^ns of an enemy 
may be received as the sai evidence of his 
virtues. The resemblance Justinian to the 
bust of Domitian is maliciCy urged,with 
the acknowledgment, howev of a well-pro¬ 
portioned figure, a ruddy ccpiexion, and a 
pleasing countenance. The en-ror was easy of 
access, patient of hearing, couims and affable 
in discourse, and a master of tlmgry passions 
which rage with such dcstruce violence in 
the breast of a despot. Procojs praises his 
temper, to reproach him with ^lm and de¬ 
liberate cruelty: but in the conracics which 
attacked his authority and pt^n, a more 
candid judge will approve the jusg, or admire 
the clemency, of Justinian. He eellcd in the 
private virtues of chastity and tergrance; but 
the impartial love of beauty wot have been 
less mischievous than his conjug tenderness 
for Theodora; and his abstemic diet was 
regulated, not by the prudence of aulosopher, 
but the superstition of a monk. His pasts were 
short and frugal: on solemn fasts Icontented 
himself with water and vegetableiand such 
was his strength as well as fervour, at he fre¬ 
quently passed two days, and as my nights, 
without tasting any food. The mesre df his 
sleep was not less rigorous: after the xMe of a 
single hour, the body w^ awaken by the 
soul, and, to the astonishment of his)ambe]> 
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Jufldbuan walked or jsHed till the mom* 
ing Hght. Such restleas a^ation prolonged 
hiB lime for the acquisitioff knowlcdgc^^ and 
die despatch of business; ^ he might seriously 
deserve the reproach of c(^>unding, by minute 
aitd preposterous diligci? the general order 
of his administration. T emperor professed 
himself a musician andchitect, a poet and 
philosopher, a lawyer ai-heolog^an; and if he 
failed in the enterprise (TOonciling the Chris¬ 
tian sects, the review </he Roman jurispru¬ 
dence is a noble mon^nt of his spirit and 
industry. In the goverient of the empire he 
was less wise, or lesspeessful: the age was 
unfortunate; the ped was oppressed and 
discontented; Theodc abused her power; a 
succession of bad miitrs disgraced his judg¬ 
ment; and Justinian S neither beloved in his 
life nor regretted at idcath. The love of fame 
was deeply implantd^ his breast, but he con¬ 
descended to the pc ambition of titles, hon¬ 
ours, and contemp^y praise; and while he 
laboured to fix the miration, he forfeited the 
esteem and aflfccti, of the Romans. The 
design of the Afr'o and Italian wars was 
boldly conceived t executed; and his pene¬ 
tration cUscovcred^c talents of Belisarius in 
the camp, of Nars^o the palace. But the name 
of the emperor i^lipscd by the names of his 
victorious geners and Belisarius still lives to 
upbraid the envand ingratitude of his sov¬ 
ereign. The part favour of mankind applauds 
the genius of a <queror who leads and directs 
his subjects in f exercise of arms. The char¬ 
acters of Philips Second and of Justinian are 
distinguished ?the cold ambition which de¬ 
lights in war,/d declines the dangers of the 
field. Vet a coja! statue of bronze represented 
the emperor ^orscback, preparing to march 
against the Pjians in the habit and armour of 
Achilles. In 1 great sqtwrc before the church 
of St. Sophij^his monument was raised on a 
brass coltinfand a stone pedestal of seven 
steps; andfe pillar of Theodosius, which 
weighed se^ thousand four hundred pounds 
of silver, wi^moved from the same place by 
she' avario^uid vanity of Justinian. Future 
priaces wepore just or indulgent to Ats mem- 
the ^ Andronicus, in the beginning 
of century, repaired and beaiui- 

^ fate’ll ptrian statue: since the fall of the 
s been melted into cannon by the 
arks.^ 

dude this chapter with the comets, 
I es, and the plague, which aston- 
ed the age ^ Justinian. 


I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the 
month of September, a comet^^ was seen during 
twenty days in the western quarter of the 
heavens, and which shot its rays into the north. 
Eight years afterwards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in 
the Sagittary: the size was gr^ually increasing; 
the head was in the east, the tail in the west, and 
it remained visible above forty days. The na¬ 
tions, who gazed with astonishment, expected 
wars and calamities from their baleful influence; 
and these expectations were abundantly ful¬ 
filled. The astronomers dissembled their igno¬ 
rance of the nature of these blazing stars, which 
they affected to represent as the floating meteors 
of the air; and few among them embraced tne 
simple notion of Seneca and the Chaldaeam, 
that they are only planets of a longer period ar^ 
more eccentric motion.’® Time and science havb 
justified the conjectures and predictions of the 
Roman sage: the telescope has opened nevv 
worlds to the eyes of astronomers;’® and, in tlie 
narrow space of history and fable, one and the 
same comet is already found to have visited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred 
and seventy-five years. The which as¬ 

cends beyond the Christian era one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-seven years, is co6val 
with Og^’^ges, the father of Grecian antiquity. 
And this appearance explains the tradition 
which Varro has preserved, that under his 
reign the planet Venus changed her colour, 
size, figure, and course; a prodigy without 
example cither in past or succeeding ages.’® The 
second visit, in the year eleven hundred and 
ninety-three, is darkly implied in the fable of 
Electra, the seventh of the Pleiads, who have 
been reduced to six since the time of the Trojan 
war. That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was 
unable to support the ruin of her country: she 
abandoned the dances of her sister orbs, fled 
from the zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, 
from her dishevelled locks, the name of the 
comet. The third period expires in the year six 
hundred and eighteen, a date that exactly 
agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl> 
and perhaps of Pliny, which arose in the West 
two generations before the reign of Cyrus. The 
fourth apparition, forty-four years b^ore the 
birth of Christ, is of sdl others the most splendid 
and important. After the death of Caesar, a 
long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and 
to the nations during the games which were 
exhibited by young Octavian in honour of 
Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinkm, that 
it conveyed to heaven the divine soul trf the 
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dictator, was cherished and consecrated by the 
piety of a statesman; while his secret supersti¬ 
tion referred the comet to the glory of his own 
times.’® The fifth visit has been already as¬ 
cribed to the fifth year of Justinian, which coin¬ 
cides with the five hundred and thirty-first of 
the Christian era. And it may deserve notice, 
that in this, as in the preceding instance, the 
comet was followed, though at a longer interval, 
by a remarkable paleness of the sun. The sixth 
return, in the year eleven hundred and six, is 
recorded by the chronicles of Europe and 
China: and in the first fervour of the Crusades, 
the Christians and the Mahometans might sur¬ 
mise, with equal reason, that it portended the 
destruction of the Infidels. The seventh phenom¬ 
enon, of one thousand six hundred and eighty, 
was presented to the eyes of an enlightened 
age.*® The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a 
prejudice which Milton’s muse had so recently 
adorned, that the comet, “from its horrid hair 
shakes pestilence and war.” ** Its road in the 
heavens was observed with exquisite skill by 
Flamsteed and Cassini: and the mathematicaJ 
science of Bernoulli, Newton, and Halley investi¬ 
gated the laws of its revolutions. At the eighth 
period, in the year two thousand three hundred 
and fifty-five, their calculations may perhaps 
be verified by the astronomers of some future 
capital in the Siberian or American wilderness. 

11. The near approach of a comet may injure 
or destroy the globe which we inhabit; but the 
changes on its surface have been hitherto pro¬ 
duced by the action of volcanoes and earth¬ 
quakes.*® The nature of the soil may indicate 
the countries most exposed to these formidable 
concussions, since they arc caused by subter¬ 
raneous fires, and such fires are kindled by the 
union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. 
But their times and effects appear to lie beyond 
the reach of human curiosity; and the philoso¬ 
pher will discreetly abstain from the prediction 
of earthquakes, till he has counted the drops of 
water that silently filtrate on the inflammable 
mineral, and measured the caverns which in¬ 
crease by resistance the explosion of the im- 
{»risoned air. Without assigning the cause, 
history will distinguish the periods in which 
these calamitous events have been rare or fre¬ 
quent, and will observe that this fever of the 
earth raged with uncommon violence during 
the reign of Justinian.** Each year is marked by 
the repetition of earthquakes, of such duration 
that Constantinople has been shaken above 
f<»ty days; of such extent that the shock has 
communicated to the whole surface of the 


globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory motion was felt, enor¬ 
mous chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the sea 
alternately advanced and retreated beyond its 
ordinary bounds, and a mountain was torn 
from Libanus and cast into the waves, where 
it protected, as a mole, the new harbour of 
Botrys** in Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates 
an ant-hill may crush the insect-myriads in the 
dust; yet truth must extort a confession that 
man has industriously laboured for his own 
destruction. The institution of great cities, 
which include a nation within the limits of a 
wall, almost realises the wish of Caligula that 
the Roman people had but one neck. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in the earthquake of Antioch, whose 
domestic multitudes were swelled by the con¬ 
flux of strangers to the festival of the Ascension. 
The loss of Berytus ** was of smaller account, 
but of much greater value. That city, on the 
coast of Phoenicia, was illustrated by the study 
of the civil law, which opened the surest road to 
wealth and dignity: the schools of Berytus were 
filled with the rising spirits of the age, and many 
a youth was lost in the earthquake who might 
have lived to be the scourge or the guardian of 
his country. In these disasters the zuchitcct be¬ 
comes the enemy of mankind. The hut of a 
savage, or the tent of an Arab, may be thrown 
down without injury to the inhabitant; and the 
Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of their 
Spanish conquerors, who with so much cost and 
labour erected their own sepulchres. The rich 
marbles of a patrician arc dashed on his own 
head; a whole people is buried under the ruin^ 
of public and private edifices; and the coni 
flagration is kindled and propagated by thf 
innumerable fires which are necessary for th 
subsistence and manufactures of a great cit) 
Instead of the mutual sympathy which migf 
comfort and assist the distressed, they drea/ 
fully experience the vices and passions whii 
are released from the fear of punishment; t 
tottering houses are pillaged by intrepid avarif; 
revenge embraces the moment and selects ie 
victim; and the earth often swallows the ass- 
sin, or the ravisher, in the consummatio'of 
their crimes. Superstition involves the pr^JUt 
danger with invisible terrors; and if the ijSge 
of death may sometimes be subservient tfthc 
virtue or re^ntance of individuals, an affr^ted 
people is more forcibly moved to expect tlend 
of the world, or to deprecate with scrvil^tn- 
age the wrath of an avenging Deity* ^ 




te iWMo|dai Egypt have been stigma- 
ijM in itfvery a« the original Bource and 
iiNEutialry of the plaguO.« In a damp, hot, stag- 
«yadng air, this African fever is generated from 
the putrefaction of animal substances, and 
esi^ially from the swarms of locusts, not less 
destructive to mankind in their death than in 
their lives. The fatal disease which depopulated 
the earth in the time of Justinian and his suc- 
clOssbrs first appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Pelusium, between the Serbonian bog and the 
eastern channel of the Nile. From thence, tracing 
as it were a double path, it spread to the East, 
over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and pene¬ 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa and 
over the continent of Europe. In the spring of 
the second year Constantinople, during three 
or four months, was visited by the pestilence; 
and Procopius, who observed its progress and 
syn^ptoms with the eyes of a physician,has 
emulated the skill and diligence of Thucydides 
in the description of the plague of Athens.*® The 
infbction was sometimes announced by the 
virions of a distempered fancy, and the victim 
despaired as soon as he had heard the menace 
and felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But 
the greater number, in their beds, in the streets, 
in their usual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither the 
pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any 
signs of the approaching danger. The same, the 
next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by 
the swelling of the glands, particularly those of 
the groin, of the armpits, and under the ear; 
and when these buboes or tumours were opened, 

. they were found to contain a coal^ or blac^ sub- 
' stance, of the size of a lentil. If they came to a 
1 just swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
juived by this kind and natural discharge of the 
.morlrid humour; but if they continued hard 
Mod dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and 
the fifth day was commonly the term of his life. 
IThe fever was often accompanied with lethargy 
fT delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered 
dth black pustules or carbuncles, the symp- 
SCQS of immediate death; and in the constitu- 
^]!iS too feeble to produce an eruption, the 
^tingof blood wasfoUowed by a mortification 
^4tlie bowels. To pregnant women the plague 
^generally mortal; yet one infant was drawn 
ifrom his dead mother, and three mothexs 
o the loss of their ii^scted foetus. Youth 

most perilous season, and the female 
susceptible than the male; but 
p^fcarion was attacked with 
v many of those who 


escaped were derived of the use<^ their speech, 
without being secure from a return Of the dis-* 
order." The physicians of Constantinople were 
zealous and skilful; but their art was bafided by 
the various symptoms and pertinacious ve¬ 
hemence of the disease: the same remedies were 
productive of contrary effects, and the. event 
capriciously disappointed their prognostics of 
death or recovery. The order of funerals and 
the right of sepulchres were confounded; those 
who were left without friends or servants lay 
unburied in the streets, or in their desolate 
houses; and a magistrate was authorised to 
collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, and to in^r 
them in deep pits beyond the precincts of ijhe 
city. Their own danger and the prospect pf 
public distress aw^akened some remorse in t&e 
minds of the most vicious of mankind; the con¬ 
fidence of health again revived their passion!^ 
and habits; but philosophy must disdain the. 
observation of Procopius, that the lives of such 
men were guarded by the peculiar favour of 
fortune or Providence. He forgot, or perhaps he 
secretly recollected, that the plague had touched 
the person of Justinian himself; but the ab¬ 
stemious diet of the emperor may suggest, as in 
the case of Socrates, a more rational and hon¬ 
ourable cause for his recovery.** During his 
sickness the public consternation was expressed 
in the habits of the citizens; and their idleness 
and despondence occasioned a general scarcity 
in the capital of the East. 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the 
plague; which, by mutual respiration, is trans¬ 
fused from the infected persons to the lungs and 
stomach of those who approach them. While 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is singular 
that the existence of a real danger should have 
been denied by a people most prone to vain and 
imaginary terrors.** Yet the fellow-citizens of 
Procopius were satisfied, by some short and 
partial experience, that the infection could not 
be gained by the closest conversation;** and 
tlm persuasion might support the assiduity of 
friends or physicians in the care of the rick, 
whom inhuman prudence would have con¬ 
demned to solitude and despair. But the fatsd 
security, like the predestination of the Turks, 
must have aided the progress of the contagion; 
^d those salutary precautions to which Euroj)C 
is indebted for her safety were unknown to the 
pvernment of Justinian. No restraints were 
imposed on the free and frequent intercourse of 
die Roman provinces: from. Persia to Prance 
the nations were ming^d anrimfectedhy "wars 
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atid emigrations; and the pestilential odour 
which: inrks ior years in a bale of cotton was 
imposed, by the abuse of trade, into the most 
distant regions. The mode of its propagation is 
explained by the remark of Procopius himself, 
that it always spread from the sea-coast to the 
inland country: the most sequestered islands 
and mountains were successively visited; the 
places which had escaped the fury of its first 
passage were alone exposed to the contagion of 
the ensuing year. The winds might diffuse that 
subtle venom; but unless the atmosphere be 
previously disposed for its reception, the plague 
would soon expire in the cold or temperate 
climates of the esurth. Such was the universal 
corruption of the air, that the pestilence which 
burst forth in the fifteenth year of Justinian was 
not checked or alleviated by any difference of 
the seasons. In time its ^st malignity was 


abated and dispersed; the disease alternately 
languished and revived; but it was not till the 
end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years 
that mankind recovered their health, or the air 
resumed its pure and salubrious quality. No 
facts have been preserved to sustain an account, 
or even a conjecture, of the numbers that per¬ 
ished in this extraordinary mortality. 1 only 
find that, during three months, five and at 
length ten thousand persons died each day at 
Constantinople; that many cities of the East 
were left vacant; and that in several districts of 
Italy the harvest and the vintage withered on 
the ground. The triple scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine afflicted the subjects of Justinian; 
and his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease 
of the human species, which has never been 
repaired in some of the fairest countries of the 
globc.®^ 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Idea of the Roman Jurisprudence. The Laws of the Kings. The Twelve Tables of 
the Decemvirs. The Laws of the People. The Decrees of the Senate. The Edicts 
of the Magistrates and Emperors. Authority of the Civilians. Code, Pandects, 
Novels, and Institutes of Justinian: I. Rights of Persons. 11. Rights of Things. 
III. Private Injuries and Actions. IV. Crimes and Punishments. 


T \ vain titles of the victories of Justinian 
are crumbled into dust, but the name of 
the legislator is inscribed on a fair and 
everlasting monument. Under his reign, and by 
his care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in 
the immortal works of the Code, the Pandects, 
and the Institutes:^ the public reason of the 
Romans has been silently or studiously trans¬ 
fused into the domestic institutions of Europe,^ 
and the laws of Justinian still command the re¬ 
spect or obedience of independent nations. Wise 
or fortunate is the prince who connects his own 
reputation with the honour and interest of a 
perpetual order of men. The defence of their 
founder is the first cause which in every age has 
exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians. 
They piously commemorate his virtues, dissem¬ 
ble Or deny his failings, and fiercely chastise the 
gufit pr loUy of the rebels who presume to sully 
the littajesty of the purple. The idolatry of love 
has provK^ed, as it usu^ly happens, the rancour 
^ opposition; the character of Justinian has 
been exposed to the }fAxad vehemence of flattery 
and hivective; and the injustice of a sect (the 
has reused all praise and merit 


to the prince, his ministers, and his laws.’ At¬ 
tached to no party, interested only for the truth 
and candour of history, and directed by the 
most temperate and skilful guides, * I enter with 
just diffidence on the subject of civil law, which 
has exhausted so many learned lives and clothed 
the walls of such spacious libraries. In a single, 
if possible in a short, chapter, I shall trace the 
Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justin¬ 
ian,’ appreciate the labours of that emperor, 
and pause to contemplate the principles of a 
science so important to the peace and happiness 
of society. The laws of a nation form the most 
instructive portion of its history; and, although 
I have devoted myself to write the annals of a 
declining monarchy, I shall embrace the occa¬ 
sion to breathe the pure and invigorating air of 
the republic. 

The primitive government of Rome’ was 
composed with some political skill of an elective 
king, a council of nobles, and a general assem¬ 
bly of the people. War and religion were ad¬ 
ministered by the supreme magistrate, and he 
alone proposed the laws which were debated in 
the senate, and finally ratified at rejected by a 
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of vote# in the thirty mia or parishes 
<rf the dty. Romulus, Numa, and Servius Tul- 
Hua are celebrated as the most ancient legisla¬ 
tors; and each of them claims his peculiar part 
in the threefold division of jurisprudence.’ The 
laws of marriage, the education of children, and 
the authority of parents, which may seem to 
draw their origin from nature itself, arc ascribed 
to the untutored wisdom of Romulus. The law 
of nations and of religious worship, which Numa 
introduced, was derived from his nocturnal con¬ 
verse with the nymph Egeria. The civil law is 
attributed to the experience of Servius; he bal¬ 
anced the rights and fortunes of the seven class¬ 
es of citizens, and guarded by fifty new regula¬ 
tions the observance of contracts and the pun¬ 
ishment of crimes. The state, which he had in¬ 
clined towards a democracy, was changed by the 
last Tarquin into lawless despotism; and when 
the kingly office was abolished, the patricians 
engrossed the benefits of freedom. The royal 
laws became odious or obsolete, the mysterious 
deposit was silently preserved by the priests and 
nobles, and at the end of sixty years the citizens 
of Rdme still complained that they were ruled 
by the arbitrary sentence of the magistrates. Yet 
the positive institutions of the kings had blended 
themselves with the public and private manners 
o§the city; some fragments of that venerable 
jurisprudence* were compiled by the diligence 
of antiquarians;* and above twenty texts still 
speak the rudeness of the Pelasgic idiom of the 
Latins.^* 

1 shall not repeat the well-known story of the 
Decemvirs,'^ who sullied by their actions the 
honour of inscribing on brass, or wood, or 
ivory, the twelve tabi-es of the Roman laws.“ 
They were dictated by the rigid and jealous 
spirit oi an aristocracy which had yielded with 
reluctance to the just demands of the people. 
But the substance of the Twelve Tables was 
adapted to the state of the city, and the Romans 
had emerged from barbarism, since they were 
capable of studying and embracing the institu¬ 
tions of their more enlightened neighbours. A 
wise Ephesian was driven by envy from his na¬ 
tive country: before he could reach the shores 
of Latium, he had observed the various forms of 
hunum nature and civil society; he imparted 
hii knowledge to the legislators of Rome, and a 
itatne was erected in the forum to the perpetual 
mmory of Hermodorus.^* The names and di- 
vi^ni of the copper money, the sole coin of the 
ittihm state, were of Dorian origin;^* the har- 
Ofanpania and Sicily relieved wants 
Cf M pee^ whose agriculture was often inter* 


rupted by war and faction; and since the trade 
was established,^ the deputies who sailed from 
the Tiber might return from the same harboms 
with a more precious cargo of political wisdom. 
The colonies of Great Greece had transported 
and improved the arts of their mother-country. 
Cumae and Rhegium, Crotona and Tarentum, 
Agrigentum and Syracuse, were in the rank of 
the most flourishing cities. The disciples of Py¬ 
thagoras applied philosophy to the use of gov¬ 
ernment, the unwritten laws of Gharondas ac¬ 
cepted the aid of poetry and music,and Zaleu- 
cus framed the republic of the Locrains, which 
stood without alteration above two hundred 
years.'’ From Similar motive of national piide, 
both Livy and Dionysius are willing to belkve 
that the deputies of Rome visited Athens uii^er 
the wise and splendid administration of Pqri- 
cles, and the laws of Solon were transfused irito 
the Twelve Tables. If such an embassy had in¬ 
deed been received from the barbarians of Hes¬ 
peria, the Roman name would have been fa¬ 
miliar to the Greeks before the reign of Alex¬ 
ander,'* and the faintest evidence would have 
been explored and celebrated by the curiosity 
of succeeding times. But the Athenian monu¬ 
ments arc silent, nor will it seem credible that 
the patricians should undertake a long and per¬ 
ilous navigation to copy the purest model of a 
democracy. In the comparison of the tables of 
Solon with those of the Decemvirs, some casual 
resemblance may be found; some rules which 
nature and reason have revealed to every soci¬ 
ety; some proofs of a common descent from 
Egypt or Phoenicia.'® But in all the great lines 
of public and private jurisprudence the legisla¬ 
tors of Rome and Athens appear to be strangers 
or adverse to each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of 
the Twelve Tables,’® they obtained among the 
Romans that blind and partial reverence which 
the lawyers of every country delight to bestow 
on their municipal institutions. The study is 
recommended by Cicero®' as equally pleasant 
and instructive. “They amuse the mind by the 
remembrance of old words, and the portrait of 
ancient manners; they inculcate the soundest 
principles of government and morals; and I am 
not afraid to affirm that the brief composition 
of the Decemvirs surpasses in genuine value the 
libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admi¬ 
rable,” says Tully, with honest or affected prej¬ 
udice, “is the wisdom of our ancestors! We 
alone arc the masters of civil prudence, and our 
superiority is the more conspicuous if wc deig*' 
to cast our eyes on the rude and almost rldieCH 
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1qu8 jurisprudence Draco> Solon, and of 
Lycurgus.” The Twelve Tables were committed 
to the memory of the young and the meditation 
of the old; they were transcribed and illustrated 
with learned diligence: they had escaped the 
flames of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of 
Justinian, and their subsequent loss has been 
imperfectly restored by the labours of modern 
critics.** But although these venerable monu¬ 
ments were considered as the rule of right and 
the fountain of justice,*® they were overwhelmed 
by the weight and variety of new laws which, 
at the end of five centuries, became a grievance 
more intolerable than the vices of the city.*^ 
Three thousand brass plates, the acts of the sen¬ 
ate and people, were deposited in the Capitol ;*® 
and some of the acts, as the Julian law against 
extortion, surpassed the number of a hundred 
chapters.*® The Decemvirs had neglected to im¬ 
port the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long 
maintained the integrity of his republic. A Lo- 
crian who proposed any new law stood forth in 
the assembly of the people with a cord round 
his neck, and if the law was rejected the innova¬ 
tor was instantly strangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and their 
tables were approved, by an assembly of the 
centuries^ in which riches preponderated against 
numbers. To the first class of Romans, the pro¬ 
prietors of one hundred thousand pounds of 
copper,*^ ninety-eight voles were assigned, and 
only ninety-five were left for the six inferior 
classes, distributed according to their substance 
by the artful policy of Servius. But the tribunes 
soon established a more specious and popular 
maxim, that every citizen has an equal right to 
enact the laws which he is bound to obey. In¬ 
stead of the centuries^ they convened the tnbes\ 
and the patricians, after an impotent struggle, 
submitted to the decrees of an assembly in 
which their votes were confounded with those 
of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as the 
tribes successively passed over narrow hridges^^ 
and gave their voices aloud, the conduct of each 
citizen was exposed to the eyes and ears of his 
friends and countrymen. The insolvent debtor 
consulted the wishes of his creditor, the client 
would have blushed to oppose the views of his 
patron, the general was followed by his veter¬ 
ans, and the aspect of a grave magistrate was a 
living lesson to the multitude. A new method of 
secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 
shame, of honour and interest; and the abuse of 
freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy 
and despothm.** The Romans had aspired to be 
tSfaalf they-were levelled by the equality of ser¬ 


vitude, and tl^ctatcs of Augustus were pa¬ 
tiently ratified^ formal consent of the 
tribes or centi^- Once, and once only, he ex¬ 
perienced a sl^rc and strenuous opposition. 
His subjects > resigned all politick liberty; 
they defendehc freedom of domestic life. A 
law which enP^d the obligation and strength¬ 
ened the bd marriage was clamorously 
rejected; Pr^rtius, in the arms of Delia, ap¬ 
plauded th^tory of licentious love; and the 
project of r^*^ was suspended till a new and 
more tract® generation had arisen in the 
world.®® example was not necessary to 
instruct usurper of the mischief of 

popular aPl^llcs; and their abolition, which 
Augustus d silently prepared, was accom¬ 
plished vput resistance, and almost without 
notice, o<^® accession of his successor.®^ Sixty 
thousanccbeian legislators, whom numbers 
made fo.dablc and poverty secure, were sup- 
planted^ix hundred senators, who held their 
honour.*®ir fortunes, and their lives by the 
clemen'f^ the emperor. The loss of executive 
power alleviated by the gift of legislative 
author and Ulpian might assert, after the 
practi/ two hundred years, that the decrees 
of the^te obtained the force and validity of 
laws, he times of freedom the resolves of the 
peopled often been dictated by the passion 
or erol* the moment: the Cornelian, Pom- 
pciai^d Julian laws were adapted by a single 
hanc-h® prevailing disorders; but the senate, 
undf® reign of the Caesars, was composed of 
magites and lawyers, and in questions of 
priv jurisprudence the integrity of their 
judpt was seldom perverted by fear or 

• *.32 
inU> 

"Silence or ambiguity of the laws was sup- 
piify the occasional edicts of those magis- 
travho were invested with the honours of the 
sU This ancient prerogative of the Roman 
kiwas transferred in their respective offices 
tq consuls and dictators, the censors and 
pirs; and a similar right was assumed by the 
ti^es of the people, the aediles, and the pro- 
cis. At Rome, and in the provinces, the 

of the subject and the intentions of the 
fnor were proclaimed; and the civil juris- 
jence was reformed by the annual edicts of 
luprcme judge, the praetor of the city. As 
as he ascended his tribunal, he announced 
he voice of the crier, and afterwards in- 
5ed on a white wall, the rules which he pro- 
sd to follow in the decision of doubtful cases, 

: the relief which his equity would afibrd 
n the precise rigour of ancient statutes. A 
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ttchy w» introduced into ^puUic: lihe art embraceid by succeeding mMsarCMj^aodj ae^ 
df respecting the name andllingthe efScacy coding to the harsh met^mor m TertUlaai^ 

^ the laws was improved byiiceasive praetors; ^‘the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws 

Subtleties and fictions wcre4nted to defeat was cleared away by the axe of royal nwnds^ 
tjbc plainest meaning of tMecemvirs; and and constitutions,^^^'^purmg four ^ntunes> from 
whm the end was salutar4e means were Hadrian to Justinian, the public and pnvate 
frequently absurd. The seomprobable wish jurisprudence was moulded by the vml of the 
of the dead was suffered to pi^ over the or- sovereign, and few institutions, either human or 
der of succession and the fm^f testaments; divine, were permitted to stand on their former 
and the claimant, who was ^rod from the basis. The origin of Imperial le^lation was 
character of heir, accepted w»ual pleasure concealed by the darkness of ages and tM ter- 
from an indulgent prator thdAession of the rors of armed despotism; and a double fiction 
goods of his late kinsman or b^ctor. In the was propagiated by ^ servility, or per^ps -^ 
redress of private wrongs, collations and ignorance, of the,civilians who basked in me 
fines were substituted to the c^c rigour of sunshine of the Roman and Byzantine couirts. 
the Twelve Tables; time and fi^were anni- 1. To the prayer of the ancient Caesars pw- 
hilated by fanciful suppositions the plea of pie or the senate had sometimes granted a pw- 
youth, or fraud, or violence, aniiikl the obli- sonal exemption from the obligation and pci^ 
gation or excused the perfonnanfi^ an incon- alty of particular statutes, and each indulgence 
venient contract. A jurisdiction fi^ague and was an act of jurisdiction exercised by the re-^ 
arbitrary was exposed to the n&dslangerous public over the first of her citizens. His humble 
abuse; the substance, as well as tfe-m of jus- privilege was at length transformed into the 
ticc, were often sacrificed to the'jpudices of prerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin expres- 
virtue, the bias of laudable affeddc and the sion of “released from the laws”®® was supped 
grosser seductions of interest or reaeaent. But to exalt the emperor above all human restraints, 
the errors or vices of each praetor t^ed with and to leave his conscience and reason as the 

his annual office; such maxims aloi as had sacred measure of his conduct. 2 . A similar dc- 

been approved by reason and prace were pendence was implied in the decrees of the sen- 
copied by succeeding judges; the mof pro- ate, which in every reign defined the titles and 
ceeding was defined by the solution of klr cases; powers of an elective magistrate. But it was not 
and the temptations of injustice w^'moved before the ideas and even the language of the 
by the Cornelian law, which cond^d the Romans had been corrupted that a roj^al law,*® 

praetor of the year to adhere to thc rlftr and and an irrevocable gift of the people, were 

afMrit of his first proclamation.*^ It wsasj jicrvcd created by the fancy of Ulpian, or more prob- 
for the curiosity and learning oi Hadifiato ac- ably of Tribonian himself;*® and the origin of 
complish the design which h^d been coieived Imperial power, though false in fact and slavish 
by the genius of Caesar; and the prasHSidp of in its consequence, was supported on a principle 
S^vius Julian, an eminent lawyer, w^ imor- of freedom and justice. “The pleasure of the 
talised by the composition of the PlSaaruAL emperor has the vigour and effect of law, since 
EDICT, This wdl-digestcd code was r^^ by the Roman people, by the royal law, have trans- 
thc emperor and the senate; the long of ferred to their prince the full extent of their own 
law and equity was at length reconciledind, power and sovereignty.”*^ The will of a single 
instead of the Twelve Tables^ the I^ieteuai man, of a child, perhaps, was allowed to prevail 
Edict was fixed as the invariable statin of over the wisdom of ages and the inclinations of 
civy jurisprudence.** millions, and the degenerate Greeks were proud 

:Fr<Hn; Augustus to Trajan, the mod^dae- to declare that in his hands alone the arbitrary 
tars were content to inomulgate their in exercise of legislation could be safely deposited. 
^ various characters of a Roman mag^prjtc;. ‘‘What interest or passion,” exclaims Theophi- 
andift the decrees of the senate the r^>%aad lus in the court of Justinian, “can reach the 
isi the prince were respectfully in|i^, calm and sublime elevation of the monarch? he 
, liadddn** appears to have been the fin&iio is already master of the lives and fortunes of 1^ 
fipxned without disguise the plenitude ol^qis^ subjects, and those who have incurred Ips dis* 
pow^. And. tl^ innovation, so agr^bie pleasure are already numbered with the 
to his active mind, was countenanced bteihe Disdaining the language of flattery^vte )ds* 
;. patiencepf the times and his long absence todan may confess that in questtons df pdvate 
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jtttiiphickiice the absdute sovtteigo a great denoted by the necessary elements of fire and 


empke can seldom be infiuenced by any per¬ 
sonal con^erations. Virtue, or even reason, 
will suggest to his impartial mind that he is the 
guardian of peace and equity, and that the in¬ 
terest of society is inseparably connected with 
his own. Under the weakest and most vicious 
reign, the seat of justice was filled by the wis- 
dom and integrity of Papinian and Ulpian,^’ 
and the purest materials of the Code and Pan¬ 
dects are inscribed with the names of Garacaila 
and his ministers. The tyrant of Rome was 
sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A 
dagger terminated the crimes of Domitian; but 
the prudence of Nerva confirmed his acts, which 
in the joy of their deliverance, had been re¬ 
scinded by an indignant senate.^* Yet in the 
reseriptsy^^ replies to the consultations of the 
magistrates, the wisest of princes might be de¬ 
ceived by a partial exposition of the case. And 
this abuse, which placed their hasty decisions 
on the same level with mature and deliberate 
acts of legislation, was ineffectually condemned 
by the sense and example of Trajan. The r^- 
scripis of the emperor, his grants and demes^ his 
idicts and pragmatic sanctions, were subscribed in 
purple ink,^’ and transmitted to the provinces 
as general or special laws, which the magis¬ 
trates were bound to execute and the people to 
obey. But as their number continually multi¬ 
plied, the rule of obedience became each day 
more doubtful and obscure, till the will of the 
sovereign was fixed and ascertained in the Gre¬ 
gorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian 
codes. The two first, of which some fragments 
have escaped, were framed by two private law¬ 
yers to preserve the constitutions of the Pagan 
emperors from Hadrian to Constantine. The 
third, which is still extant, was digested in six¬ 
teen books by the order of the younger Theodo¬ 
sius to consecrate the laws of the Christian 
princes from Constantine to his own reign. But 
the three codes obtained an equal authority in 
the tribunals, and any act which was not in¬ 
cluded in the sacred deposit might be disre¬ 
garded by the judge as spurious or obsolete,^* 
Among savage nations the want of letten is 
knperfeedy supplied by the use of visible signs, 
vrhich awaken attention and perpetuate the re- 
mooribrance of any public or private transac¬ 
tion. The jurisprudence of the first Romans ex¬ 
hibited the scenes of a pantomime; the words 
adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
etror or lieglect in the forms of proceeding was 
Sidljk^Dt to imnul the substame of the fairest 
claim The communion of the mandage-Ufe was 


water;^ and the divorced wife resigned the 
bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she had 
been invested with the government of the fam¬ 
ily. The manumission of a son or a slave was 
performed by turning him round with a gentle 
blow on the cheek; a work was prohibited by the 
casting of a stone; prescription was interrupted 
by the breaking of a branch; the clenched 
fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit; the 
right hand was the gift of faith and confidence. 
The indenture of covenants was a broken straw; 
weights and scales were introduced into every 
payment; and the heir who accepted a testa¬ 
ment was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, 
to cast away his garments, and to leap and dance 
with real or affected transport.®® If a citizen 
pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour’s 
house, he concealed his nakedness with a linen 
towel, and hid his face with a mask or basin, lest 
he should encounter the eyes of a virgin .or a 
matron.®^ In a civil action, the plaintiff touched 
the ear of his witness, seized his reluctant ad¬ 
versary by the neck, and implored, in solemn 
lamentation, the aid of his fellow-citizens. The 
two competitors grasped each other’s hand as 
if they stood prepared for combat before the 
tribunal of the praetor; he commanded them to 
produce the object of the dispute; they went, 
they returned with measured steps, and a clod 
of earth was cast at his feet to represent the field 
for which they contended. This occult science 
of the words and actions of law was the inheri¬ 
tance of the pontiffs and patricians. Like the 
Chaldacan astrologers, they announced to their 
clients the days of business and repose; these 
important trifles were interwoven with the re¬ 
ligion of Numa, and after the publication of the 
Twelve Tables the Roman p)eople was still en¬ 
slaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. 
The treachery of some plebeian officers at 
length revealed the profitable mystery; in a 
more enlightened age the legal actions were de¬ 
rided and observed, and the same antiquity 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the 
use and meaning, of this primitive language.®^ 
A more liberal art was cultivated, however, 
by the sages of Rome, who, in a stricter sense, 
may be considered as the authors of the civil 
law. The alteration of the idiom and manners 
of the Romans rendered the style of the Twelve 
Tables less familiar to each rising generation, 
and the doubtful passages were imperfectly ex¬ 
plained by the study of legal antiquarians. To 
define the ambiguities, to drcumsc^ibe the lati- 
to apply the principles, to extend the con* 
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iBequeneeih to reconcile the real or apparent 
contradictians, was a much nobler and more 
important task; and the province of legislation 
was silently invaded by the expounders of an¬ 
cient statutes. Their subtle interpretations con- 
curr^ with the equity of the praetor to reform 
the tyranny of the darker ages; however strange 
4 X intricate the means, it was the aim of artifi¬ 
cial jurisprudence to restore the simple dictates 
of nature and reason; and the skill of private 
dtizens was usefully employed to undermine 
the public institutions of their country. The 
revolution of almost one thousand years, from 
the Twelve Tables to the reign of Justinian, may 
be divided into three periods almost equal in 
duration, and distinguished from each other by 
the mode of instruction and the character of the 
dvilians.®* Pride and ignorance contributed, 
during the first period, to confine within narrow 
limits the science of the Roman law. On the 
public days of market or assembly the masters 
of the art were seen walking in the forum, ready 
to impart the needful advice to the meanest of 
their fellow-citizens, from whose votes, on a fu- 


lic and under the Giaesars, is finally closed by the 
respectable characters of Papinian, of Paul, and 
of Ulpian. Their names, and the various titles 
of their productions, have been minutely pre¬ 
served, and the example of Labeo may suggest 
some idea of their diligence and fecundity. Tliat 
eminent lawyer of the Augustan age divided the 
year between the city and country, between 
business and composition, and four hundred 
books are enumerated as the fruit of his retire¬ 
ment. Of the collections of his rival Capito, the 
two hundred and fifty-ninth book is expressly 
quoted, and few teachers could deliver their 
opinions in less than a century of volumes. In 
the third period, between the reigns of Alexan*| 
der and Justinian, the oracles of jurisprudence 
were almost mute. The measure of curiosity harf\ 
been filled; the throne was occupied by tyrants 
and barbarians; the active spirits were diverted 
by religious disputes; and the professors of 
Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were hum¬ 
bly content to repeat the lessons of their more 
enlightened predecessors. From the slow ad¬ 
vances and rapid decay of these legal studies, it 


ture occasion, they might solicit a grateful re¬ 
turn. As their years and honours increased, 
they seated themselves at home on a chair or 
throne, to expect, with patient gravity, the 
visits of their clients, who at the dawn of day, 
from the town and country, began to thunder 
at their door. The duties of social life and the 
incidents of judicial proceeding were the ordi¬ 
nary subject of these consultations, and the ver¬ 
bal or written opinions of the jurisconsults was 
framed according to the rules of prudence and 
law. The youths of their own order and family 
were permitted to listen; their children enjoyed 
the benefit of more private lessons, and the Mu- 
dan race was long renowned for the hereditary 
knowledge of the civil law. The second period, 
the learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, 
may be extended from the birth of Cicero to 
the reign of Severus Alexander. A system was 


may be inferred that they require a state of 
peace and refinement. From the multitude of 
voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate 
space, it is evident that such studies may be pur¬ 
sued, and such works may be performed, with a 
common share of judgment, experience, and in¬ 
dustry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was 
more sensibly felt, as each revolving age had 
been found incapable of producing a similar or 
a second; but the most eminent teachers of the 
law were assured of leaving disciples equal or 
superior to themselves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly 
adapted to the wants of the first Romans was 
polished and improved in the seventh century 
of the city by the alliance of Grecian philoso¬ 
phy. The Scacvolas had been taught by use and 
experience; but Servius Sulpncius was the first 
ci^^ian who established his art on a certain and 


formed, schools were instituted, books were com¬ 
posed, and both the living and the dead became 
subservient to the instruction of the student. 
Tbit of iElius Paetus, surnamed Catus, 

or the Cunning, was preserved as the oldest 
work of juriquudence. Cato the censor derived 
some additional fame from his legal studies and 
those of hu son; the kindred appellation of Mu- 
dw Scsevola was illustrated by three sages of 
the liw; but the perfection of the science was 
”" tgervius Sulpidus, their disdpk, and 
”y; and the long succession, 
^ lustre under the vepub* 


general theory. For the discernment of truth 
and falsehcx)d he applied, as an infallible rule, 
the logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced par¬ 
ticular cases to general principles, and diffused 
over the shapeless mass the light of order and 
eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and friend, 
declined the reputation of a professed lawyer; 
but the jurisprudence of his country was adorned 
by his incomparable genius, which converts 
into gold every object that it touches. After the 
example of Plato, he composed a republic; and, 
for the use of his republic, a treatise of laws, in 
which he labours to deduce from a celestisd 


The Forty-fourth Chapter 


the wisdom and justice of the Roman consti^ 
tution. The whole universe, according to his 
sublime hypothesis, forms one immense com¬ 
monwealth: gods and men, who participate of 
the same essence, are members of the same com¬ 
munity; reason prescribes the law of nature and 
nations; and all positive institutions, however 
modified by accident or custom, are drawn 
from the rule of right, which the Deity has in¬ 
scribed on every virtuous mind. From these phil¬ 
osophical mysteries he mildly excludes the 
sceptics who refuse to believe, and the epicu¬ 
reans who are unwilling to act. The latter dis¬ 
dain the care of the republic: he advises them to 
slumber in their shady gardens. But he humbly 
entreats that the new Academy would be silent, 
since her bold objections would too soon destroy 
the fair and well-ordered structure of his lofty 
system. Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno he repre¬ 
sents as the only teachers who arm and instruct 
a citizen for the duties of social life. Of these, the 
armour of the stoics'*® was found to be of the 
firmest temper; and it was chiefly worn, both 
for use and ornament, in the schools of jurispru¬ 
dence. From the Portico the Roman civilians 
learned to live, to reason, and to die: but they 
imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the 
sect; the love of paradox, the pertinacious hab¬ 
its of dispute, and a minute attachment to 
Words and verbal distinctions. The superiority 
of form to matter was introduced to ascertain the 
right of property: and the equality of crimes is 
countenanced by an opinion of Trebatius,®^ 
that he who touches the ear touches the whole 
body; and that he who steals from a heap of 
corn or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the en¬ 
tire theft.®® 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil 
law promoted a citizen to the honours of the 
Roman state; and the three professions were 
sometimes more conspicuous by their union in 
the same character. In the composition of the 
edict a learned praetor gave a sanction and pref¬ 
erence to his private sentiments; the opinion of 
a censor or a consul was entertained with re¬ 
spect; and a doubtful interpretation of the laws 
might be supported by the virtues or triumphs 
of the civilian. The patrician arts were long pro¬ 
tected by the veil of mystery; and in more en¬ 
lightened times the freedom of inquiry estab¬ 
lished the genereil principles of jurisprudence. 
Subtle and intricate cases were elucidated by 
the disputes of the forum; rules, axioms, and 
ddSnitions®® were admitted as the genuine dic- 
^tes.of reason; and the consent of the legal pro- 
£s| 80|]I! was interwoven into the practice of the 


tribunals. But these interpreters could neither 
enact nor execute the laws of the republic; and 
the judges might disregard the authority of the 
Scsevolas themselves, which was often over¬ 
thrown by the eloquence or sophistry of an in¬ 
genious pleader.*® Augustus and Tiberius were 
the first to adopt, as a useful engine, the science 
of the civilians; and their servile labours ac¬ 
commodated the old system to the spirit and 
views of despotism. Under the fair pretence of 
securing the dignity of the art, the privilege of 
subscribing legal and valid opinions was con¬ 
fined to the sages of senatorian or equestrian 
rank, who had been previously approved by the 
judgment of the prince; and this monopoly 
prevailed till Hadrian restored the freedom of 
the profession to every citizen conscious of his 
abilities and knowledge. The discretion of the 
praetor w^as now governed by the lessons of his 
teachers; the judges were enjoined to obey the 
comment as well as the text of the law; and the 
use of codicils was a memorable innovation, 
which Augustus ratified by the advice of the 
civilians. 

The most absolute mandate could only re¬ 
quire that the judges should agree with the 
civilians, if the civilians agreed among them¬ 
selves. But positive institutions are often the 
result of custom and prejudice; laws and lan¬ 
guage are ambiguous and arbitrary; where 
reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love of 
argument is inflamed by the envy of rivals, the 
vanity of masters, the blind attachment of their 
disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence was 
divided by the once famous sects of the Proculians 
and Sabinians.^’^ Two sages of the law, Ateius 
Capito and Antistius Labeo,** adorned the 
peace of the Augustan age: the former distin¬ 
guished by the favour of his sovereign; the 
latter more illustrious by his contempt of that 
favour, and his stern though harmless opposition 
to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal studies were 
influenced by the various colours of their temper 
and principles. Labeo was attached to the form 
of the old republic; his rival embraced the more 
profitable substance of the rising monarchy. 
But the disposition of a courtier is tame and 
submissive; and Capito seldom presumed to 
deviate from the sentiments, or at least from the 
words, of his predecessors; while the bold re¬ 
publican pursued his independent ideas with¬ 
out fear of paradox or innovations. The freedom 
of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the rigour 
of his own conclusions, and he decided, accord¬ 
ing to the letter of the law, the same questions 
which his indulgent competitor reserved with a 
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^Mv^de^oficquity more suitable to the common 
and feeliz^ of mankind. If a fair exchange 
had been-aubstituted to the payment of money, 
jCa]4tO atffi considered the transaction as a legal 
and he consulted nature for the age of 
puberty, without coniining his definition to the 
fM^ecise period of twelve or fourteen years.*® 
!X!his opposition of sentiments was propagated 
lo the writings and lessons of the two founders; 
the schools of Gapito and Labeo maintained 
their inveterate conflict from the age of Augustus 
m that of Hadrian;*® and the two sects derived 
their appellations from Sabinus and Proculus, 
dieif> most celebrated teachers. The names of 
Cusfians and Pegasians were likewise applied to 
the same parties; but, by a strange reverse, the 
,popular cause was in the hands of Pegasus,*^ a 
timid slave of Domitian, while the favourite of 
the Caesars was represented by Cassius,** who 
g^loried in his descent from the patriotic assassin. 
By the perpetual edict the controversies of the 
sects were in a great measure determined. For 
that Important work the emperor Hadrian pre¬ 
ferred the chief of the Sabinians: the friends of 
monarchy prevailed; but the moderation of 
Saivius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors 
and the vanquished. Like the contemporary 
philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the An- 
tonines disclaimed the authority of a master, 
and adopted from every system the most prob- 
gkbLe doctrines.*® But their writings would have 
been less vdluminous, had their choice been 
msorc ,unanimous. The conscience of the judge 
was p^plexed by the number and weight of 
iBacordant testimonies, and every sentence that 
his passion or interest might pronounce was 
jiUatifiied by the sanction of some ve nerable name. 
Ao h^ul^nt edict of the younger Theodosius 
taccused.him iix>m the labour of comparing and 
we^ng their arguments. Five civilians, Caius, 
i^iisuan, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, were 
, latwbiished as the oracles of jurisprudence: a 
was decisive; but if their opinions were 
: divided, ,a casting vote was ascribed to 

: il^iapearioF wisdom of Papinian.’® 

.,WJbm Justinian ascended the throne, the 
• t^sfi^nnation of the Roman jurisprudence was 
m arduous but indi^nsable task. In the space 
«ifi|maenl3sries the infinite variety of laws and 
many thousand vol- 
could purchase and no 


disposed of their lives and propertim; and dse 
barhartm dialect of the Lathis was imperfectly 
studied in the academies of Berytus and Con* 
stantinople. As an Illyrian sold^, that idiom 
was faniiliar to the infancy of Justinian; his 
youth had been instructed by the lessons of 
jurisprudence, and his Imperial choice selected 
the most learned civilians of the East, to labour 
with their sovereign in the work of reformation.^ 
The theory of professors was assisted by the 
practice of advocates and the experience of 
magistrates; and the whole undertaking was 
animated by the spirit of Tribonian.” This 
extraordinary man, the object of so much praise 
and censure, was,a,^native of Side in Pamphilia 
and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced,; 
his own, all the business and knowledge of tfc 
age. Tribonian composed, both in prose anc 
verse, on a strange diversity of curious and\ 
abstruse subjects:^* a double panegyric of Jus-’ 
tinlan and the Life of the philosopher Theo- 
dotus; the nature of happiness and the duties of 
government; Homer’s catalogue and the four- 
and-twenty sorts of metre; the astronomical 
canon of Ptolemy; the changes of the months; 
the houses of the planets; and the harmonic 
system of the world. To the literature of Greece 
he added the use of the Latin tongue; the Ro¬ 
man civilians were deposited in his library and 
in his mind; and he most assiduously cultivated 
those arts which opened the road of wealth and 
preferment. From the bar of the prsetorian 
praefects he raised himself to the honours of 
quaestor, of consul, and of master of the offices: 
the council of Justinian listened to his eloquence 
and wisdom; and envy was mitigated by the 
gentleness and affability of his manners. The re¬ 
proaches of impiety and avarice have stained 
the virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. In a 
bigoted and persecuting court, the principal 
minister was accused of a secret aversion to the 
Christian faith, and was supposed to entertain 
the sentiments of an Atheist and a Pagan, which 
have been imputed, inconsistently enough, to 
the last philosophers of Greece. His avarice was 
more dearly proved and more sensibly Idt If 
he were sway^ by gifts in the administration of 
justice, the example of Bacon will again occur; 
nor can the merit of Tribmiian atone for his 
baseness, if he degraded the sanctity of hit pro¬ 
fession, and if laws were every day enai:^, 
modified, or repealed, for the base considera¬ 


' dipst. Books could not easily be 

the judges, poor in the midst of 
to the exercise of their 
The subjects of the Greek 
igneoant of the language that 


tion of his private emolument. In tho ledtdon 
of Constantinople, his rexnovsd was gt^anted to 
the clamours, perhaps to the just indis^oadt^^ 
of the people: but the qusettor W4ui«p0(kgty 4 e- 





lOiortii, aod^ M die hxw of his death, he po8« 
sessed, above twenty years, the favour and 
confidence oi the emperor. His passive and 
dudful submission has been honoured with the 
praise of Justinian himself, whose vanity was 
incapable of discerning how often that sub* 
mission degenerated into the grossest adulation. 
Tribonian adored the virtues of his gracious 
roaster: the earth was unworthy of such a prince; 
and he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, like 
Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the 
air, and translated alive to the mansions of 
celestial glory.^* 

If Caesar had achieved the reformation of the 
Roman law, his creative genius, enlightened by 
refiection and study, would have given to the 
world a pure and original system of jurispru¬ 
dence. Whatever flattery might suggest, the 
emperor of the ]^ast was afraid to establish his 
private judgment as the standard of equity: in 
the possession of legislative power, he borrowed 
the aid of time and opinion; and his laborious 
compilations are guarded by the sages and 
legislators of past times. Instead of a statue cast 
in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, the 
Works of Justinian represent a tesselated pave¬ 
ment of antique and costly, but too often of 
incoherent, fragments. In the first year of his 
reign, he directed the faithful Tribonian, and 
nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances 
of his predecessors, as they were contained, since 
the time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hcr- 
mogenian, and Theodosian codes; to purge the 
errors and contradictions, to retrench what¬ 
ever was obsolete or superfluous, and to select 
the wise and salutary laws best adapted to the 
practice of the tribunals and the use of his sub¬ 
jects. The work was accomplished in fourteen 
months; and the twelve books or tables^ which 
the new decemvirs produced, might be designed 
to imitate the labours of their Roman prede¬ 
cessors. The new Code of Justinian was hon¬ 
oured with lus name, and confirmed by his 
royal mgflature: authentic transcripts were 
multiplied by the pens of notaries and scribes; 
^hey were transmitted to the magistrates of the 
European, the Asiatic, and afterwards the 
Aftican provinces; and the law of the empire 
was proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors 
Of chumhes. A more arduous operation was still 
behind—to extract the spmt of jurisprudence 
from the deefrions and conjectures, the ques- 
Ijtoa and disputes, of the Roman civilians. 
Sevem^n lawyers, with Tribonian at their 
headi weiesy>pointed by.^^^ to exer- 

jurisdiction oyer the works of 


their predecessors. If they had obeyed his com* 
mands in ten years, Justinian would have been 
satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid 
composition of the Digest or Pandects^* in 
three years will deserve praise or censure ac¬ 
cording to the merit of the execution. From the 
library of Tribonian they chose forty, the most 
eminent civilians of former times two thou¬ 
sand treatises were comprised in an abridgment 
of fifty books; and it has been carefully recorded 
that three millions of lines or sentences^^ were 
reduced, in this abstract, to the moderate num¬ 
ber of one hundred and fifty thousand. The 
edition of this great work was delayed a month 
after that of the Institutes; and it seemed rea¬ 
sonable that the elements should precede the 
digest of the Roman law. As soon as the emperor 
had approved their labours, he ratified, by his 
legislative power, the speculations of these 
private citizens: their commentaries on the 
Twelve Tables, the Perpetual Edict, the laws of 
the people, and the decrees of the senate, suc¬ 
ceeded to the authority of the text; and the text 
was abandoned, as a useless, though venerable, 
relic of antiquity. The CotUy the PandectSy and 
the Institutes were declared to be the legitimate 
system of civil jurisprudence; they alone were 
admitted in the tribunals, and they alone were 
taught in the academies, of Rome, Constan¬ 
tinople, and Berytus. Justinian addressed to the 
senate and provinces his eternal oracles: and his 
pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed the 
consummation of this great design to the sup¬ 
port and inspiration of the Deity.^ 

Since the emperor declined the fame and 
envy of original composition, we can only re¬ 
quire at his haiKls method, choice, and fidelity 
—the humble, though indispensable, virtues of 
a compiler. Among the various combinations of 
ideas it is difficult to assign any reasonable 
preference; but, as the order of Justinian is 
different in his three works, it is possible that 
all may be wrong, and it is certain that two can¬ 
not be right. In the selection of ancient laws he 
seems to have viewed his predecessors without 
jealousy and with equal regard: the series cendd 
not ascend above the reign of Hadrian, and tl^ 
narrow distinction of Paganism and Chri^ 
tianity, introduced by the superstition of Th^ 
dosius, had been abolished by the consent iif 
mankind. But the jurisprudence of the Pandects 
is circumscribed within a period of hundred 
years, from the Perpetual Edict to the death of 
Severus Alexander: the ,civilians who lived 
under the first Cassars are seldom permitted to 
speak, and only three names can be attributed 
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to the aae of the rcpuWic. The favourite of Jus- to ashes by the author of the Pandects, from the 
tinhm ^ has been fiercely urged) was fearful of vain persuasion that it was now either false or 
cncountfcringthclightoffreedomandthegravity superfluous. Without usurping an office so in- 
of Roman sages. Tribonian condemned to vidious, the emperor might safely commit to 
ObllKiiOn the genuine and native wisdom of Cato, ignorance and time the accomplishment of this 
the ScaeVolas, and Sulpicius; while he invoked destructive wish. Before the invention of print- 
spirits more congenial to his own, the Syrians, ing and paper, the labour and the materials of 
Greeks, and Africans, who flocked to the Im- writing could be purchased only by the rich; 
perial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, and it may reasonably be computed that the 
jyris pr udence as a lucrative profession. But price of books was a hundred-fold their present 
the ministers of Justinian^* were instructed to value.®* Copies were slowly multiplied and 
labour not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but cautiously renewed: the hopes of profit tempted 
for the immediate benefit of his subjects. It was the sacrilegious scribes to erase the characters 
thdr duty to select the useful and practical of antiquity, and Sophocles or Tacitus were 
parts ofthc Roman law; and the writings of the obliged to resign the parchment to missals,; 
Old republicans, however curious or excellent, homilies, and the golden legend.®^ If such wai 
were no longer suited to the new system of man* the fate of the most beautiful compositions of\ 

ners, religion, and government. Perhaps, if the genius, what stability could be expected for the I 
preceptors and friends of Cicero were .still alive, dull and barren works of an obsolete science? 
dur candour would acknowledge that, except in The books of jurisprudence were interesting to 
purity of language,^ their intrinsic merit was few and entertaining to none; their value was 
excelled by the school of Papinian and Ulpian. connected with present use, and they sunk for 
The science of the laws is the slow growth of ever as soon as that use was superseded by the 


time and experience, and the advantage both 
of method and materials is naturally assumed 
by the most recent authors. The civilians of the 
reign of the Antonines had studied the works of 
their predecessors: their philosophic spirit had 
mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simplified the 
fi^rms of proceeding, and emerged from, the 
Jeialousy and jjrejudicc of the rival sects. The 
thoice of the authorities that compose the Pan¬ 
dects dependjod on the judgment of Tribonian; 
but the poww of his sovereign could not absolve 
from tl4 sacred obligations of truth and 
ffelelity. As the legislator of the empire, Justinian 
might repeal the acts of the Antonines, or con¬ 
demn as seditious the free principles which 
Were maintained by the last of the Roman law¬ 
yers.®®^ But the existence of past facts is placed 
beyotid the reach of despotism; and the em- 
peaft>r was guilty of fraud and forgery when he 
comfjyted the integrity of their text, inscribed 
IVith their venerable names the words and ideas 
clf hb servile reign,and suppressed by the 
tohid empower the pure and authentic copies of 
ifeir sentiments. The changes and interpola- 
^Tribonian and his colleagues arc excused 
the pretence of uniformity: but their cares 
insufficient, and the antinomies^ or 
of the Code and Pandects, still 
eoGoroba the pationce and subtlety of modern 

A itttnour, devoid of evidence, has been 
by the eneimes of Justinian, that 
rite^iltlsparucteiioe of ancient Rome was reduced 


innovations of fashion, superior merit, or public 
authority. In the age of peace and learning, be¬ 
tween Cicero and the last of the Antonines, 
many losses had been already sustained, and 
some luminaries of the school or forum were 
known only to the curious by tradition and re¬ 
port. Three hundred and sixty years of disorder 
and decay accelerated the progress of oblivion; 
and it may fairly be presumed that, of the 
writings which Justinian is accused of neglecting, 
many were no longer to be found in the li¬ 
braries of the East.®® The copies of Papinian or 
Ulpian, which the reformer had proscribed, 
were deemed unworthy of future notice; the 
Twelve Tables and praetorian edict insensibly 
vanished; and the monuments of ancient Rome 
were neglected or destroyed by the envy and 
ignorance of the Greeks. Even the Pandects 
themselves have escaped with difficulty and 
danger from the common shipwreck, and criti¬ 
cism has pronounced that all the editions and 
manuscripts of the West are derived from one 
original.®® It was transcribed at Constantinople 
in the beginning of the seventh century,®^ was 
successively transported by the accidents of war 
and commerce to Amalphi,®® Pisa,®® and Flor¬ 
ence,®® and is now deposited as a sacred rclic®^ 
in the Sincient palace of the republic.®* 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any 
future reformation. To maintain the text of the 
Pandects, the Institutes, and the Gode^ the use 
of ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously 
proscribed; and as Justinian leodlooted that 
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the Perpetual Edict had been buried under the 
weight of commentators, he denounced the 
punishment of forgery against the rash civilians 
who should presume to interpret or pervert the 
will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius, 
of Bartolus, of Cujacius, should blush for their 
accumulated guilt, unless they dare to dispute 
his right of binding the authority of his succes¬ 
sors and the native freedom of the mind. But the 
emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy; 
and, while he boasted of renev/ing the exchange 
of Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,^^ 
he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold 
from the mixture of baser alloy. Six years had 
not elapsed from the publication of the Code 
before he condemned the imperfect attempt by 
a new and more accurate edition of the same 
work, which he enriched with two hundred of 
his own laws and,fifty decisions of the darkest and 
most intricate points of jurisprudence. Every 
year, or, according to Procopius, each day, of 
his long reign was marked by some legal in¬ 
novation. Many of his acts were rescinded by 
himself; many were rejected by his successors; 
many have been obliterated by time; but the 
number of sixteen Edicts, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight Novels,®^ has been admitted into 
the authentic body of the civil jurisprudence. 
In the opinion of a philosopher superior to the 
prejudices of his profession, these incessant, and 
for the most part trifling alterations, can be 
only explained by the venal spirit of a prince 
who sold without shame his judgments and his 
laws.®® The charge of the secret historian is in¬ 
deed explicit and vehement; but the sole in¬ 
stance which he produces may be ascribed to 
the devotion as well as to the avarice of Jus¬ 
tinian. A wealthy bigot had bequeathed his 
inheritance to the church of Emesa, and its 
value was enhanced by the dexterity of an 
artist, who subscribed confessions of debt and 
promises of payment with the names of the 
richest Syrians. They pleaded the established 
prescription of thirty or forty years; but their 
defence was overruled by a retrospective edict, 
which extended the claims of the church to the 
term of a century—an edict so pregnant with 
injustice and disorder, that, after serving this 
occasional purpose, it was prudently abolished 
in the same reign.®® If candour will acquit the 
emperor himself, and transfer the corruption to 
his wife and favourites, the suspicion of so foul a 
vice must still degrade the majesty of his laws; 
and the advocates of Justinian may acknowl- 
ledge that such levity, whatsoever be the motive, 
ia unworthy of a legislator and a man. 


Monarchs seldom condescend to become the 
preceptors of their subjects; and some praise is 
due to Justinian, by whose command an ample 
system was reduced to a short and elementary 
treatise. Among the various institutes of the 
Roman law,®^ those of Caius ®* were the most 
popular in the East and West; and their use 
may be considered as an evidence of their merit. 
They were selected by the Imperial delegates, 
Tribonian, Theophilus, and Dorolheus; and 
the freedom and purity of the Antonines was 
incrusted with the coarser materials of a de¬ 
generate age. The same volume which intro¬ 
duced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus to the gradual study of the Code and 
Pandects, is still precious to the historian, the 
philosopher, and the magistrate. The Insti¬ 
tutes of Justinian arc divided into four books: 
they proceed, with no contemptible method, 
from, I. Persons^ to, II. Things^ and from things 
to, III. Actions; and the article IV., of Private 
Wrongs^ is terminated by the principles of 
Criminal Law, 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons is the 
firmest basis of a mixed and limited govern¬ 
ment. In France the remains of liberty are kept 
alive by the spirit, the honours, and even the 
prejudices of fifty thousand nobles.*® Two hun¬ 
dred families supply, in lineal descent, the 
second branch of the English legislature, which 
maintains, between the king and commons, the 
balance of the constitution. A gradation of 
patricians and plebeians, of strangers and sub¬ 
jects, has supported the aristocracy of Genoa, 
Venice, and ancient Rome. The perfect equality 
of men is the point in which the extremes of 
democracy and despotism are confounded; 
since the majesty of the prince or people would 
be offended if any heads were exalted above the 
level of their fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In 
the decline of the Roman empire, the proud 
distinctions of the republic were gradually 
abolished, and the reason or instinct of Justinian 
completed the simple form of an absolute mon¬ 
archy. The emperor could not eradicate the 
popular reverence which always waits on the 
possession of hereditary wealth or the memory 
of famous ancestors. He delighted to honour 
with titles and emoluments his generals, mag¬ 
istrates, and senators; and his precarious in¬ 
dulgence communicated some rays of their 
glory to the persons of their wives and children. 
But in the eye of the law all Roman citizens 
were equal, and all subjects of the empire were 
citizens of Rome. That inestimable character 
was degraded to an obsolete and empty name* 




could no toger enact 
^e annual ministers of his 
!sj^^ rights might have 

clheeM, the arbitrary will of a master; a^ the 
' bolidl adventurer from Germany or Arabia was 
:;|kc|temtted, with equal favour, to the civil and 
nulilary command, which the citizen alone had 
.faeen once entitled to assume over the conquests 
of^ fathers. The first Caesars had scrupulously 
jguarded the distinction of ii^ 0 fiuous and sermU 
birth, which was decided by the condition of 
the mother; and the candour of the laws was 
satisfied if her fieedom could be ascertained, 
durii^ a single moment, between the concep¬ 
tion and the delivery. The slaves who were 
liberated by a generous master immediately 
entered into the middle class of libertines or 
fireedmen; but they could never be enfranchised 
irom the duties of obedience and gratitude: 
.whatever wore the fruits of their industry, their 
patron and his family inherited the third part; 
^ even the whole of their fortune if they died 
without children and without a testament. 
Justinian respected the rights of patrons; but 
his indulgence removed the badge of disgrace 
iftom the two inferior orders of freedmen: who¬ 
ever ceased to be a slave obtained, without 
feserve <»* delay, the station of a citizen; and at 
length the dignity of an ingenuous birth, which 
nature had refused, was created, or supposed, 
by the omnipotence of the emperor. Whatever 
festraints of age, or forms, or numbers, had 
been formerly introduced to check the abuse of 
manumissions and the too rapid increase of vile 
andandigent Romans, he finally abolished; and 
the spirit of his laws promoted the extinction of 
ddcnestic servitude. Yet the eastern provinces 
W«re filled, in the time of Justinian, with multi¬ 
tudes of slaves, either born or purchased for the 
JUjse of their masters; and the price, from ten to 
: aevsenty pieces of gold, was determined by their 
stge, their strength, and their education.^®® But 
itpQ; hardships of this dependent state were con- 
^iiiiially dimii^ed by the influence of govern- 
sglieist and rehgion; and the pride of a subject 
mu no longer elated by his absolute dominion 
: life and happiness of his bondsman.^^ 

Inw of nature instructs most animals to 
e^ckte their infant progeny. The 
,fcas^ inculcates to the human species 
'Ind-^liniiis of Jflhal piety.' But the exclusive, 
and perpetual dominion of the father 
> Us children is peculiar to the Roman juris- 
and seems to be coeval with the 
of the city.'®* The paternal power 
..aMK or cot^med by Romulus him¬ 


self; nxnii afto rim practmofifara 
was inscribed on the fourth table the 1^ 
oemvirs. in the forum, the senate, or the camp, 
the adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the 
public and private rights of a person: in Us 
father’s house he was a mere tfung; confounded 
by the laws with the movables, the cattle, and 
the slaves, whom the capricious master might 
alienate or destroy without being responsible to 
any earthly tribunal. The hand which bestowed 
the daily sustenance might resume the voluntary 
gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour 
or fortune of the son was immediately lost 4n 
the property of the father. His stolen goods (his 
oxen or his children) might be recovered by the 
same action of theft;'®* and if either had beefi 
guilty of a trespass, it was in his own option tA 
compensate the damage, or resign to the injurec^) 
party the obnoxious animal. At the call of in¬ 
digence or avarice, the master of a family could 
dispose of his children or his slaves. But the 
condition of the slave was far more advantage¬ 
ous, since he regained, by the first manumission, 
his alienated freedom: the son was again re¬ 
stored to his unnatural father; he might be 
condemned to servitude a second and a third 
time, and it was not till after the third sale and 
deliverance'®* that he was enfranchised from 
the domestic power which had been so repeatedly 
abused. According to his descretion, a father 
might chastise the real or imaginary faults of 
his children by stripes, by imprisonment, by 
exile, by sending them to the country to work 
in chains among the meanest of his servants. 
The majesty of a parent was armed with the 
power of life and death;'®® and the examples of 
such bloody executions, which were sometimes 
praised and never punished, may be traced in 
the annals of Rome, beyond the times of Pom- 
pey and Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, nor 
the consular office, nor the honours of a triumph, 
could exempt the most illustrious citizen from 
the bonds of filial subjection:'®’ his own de¬ 
scendants were included in the family of their 
common ancestor; and the dainm of adoption 
were not less sacr^ or less rigorous than those 
of nature. Without fear, though not without 
danger of abuse, the Roman legiriators had 
repcMSted an unbounded confidence in the senti¬ 
ments of paternal love; and the oppression was 
tempered by the assurance that each generation 
must succeed in its turn to the awful digiuty of 
parent and master. 

The first limitatum of patenud power is 
ascribed to the justice and humanity of Nmna; 
and the maid who, wiffi Mr ^stheriioonaea^ 
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£teemaiiy protected from die 
dilgrade of beoondng the wife of 4 slave. In the 
first ages* wrhen the city was pressed and dtea 
famiihed by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, 
the sale of children might be a frequent prac¬ 
tice;'but as a Roman could not legally purchase 
the lifaetty of his fellow-citizen, the market must 
gradually fail, and the trade would be destroyed 
by the cbnquests of the republic. An imperfect 
right of property was at length communicated 
to sons; and the threefold distinction of prth 
fecHtiouSy adventitious^ and professional was ascer- 
t^ed by the jurisprudence of the Code and 
Pandects.*®® Of all that proceeded from the 
father he imparted only the use, and reserved 
the absolute dominion; yet, if his goods were 
8<dd, the filial portion was excepted, by a favour¬ 
able interpretation, from the demands of the 
creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, 
gift, or collateral succession, the property was 
secured to the son; but the father, unless he had 
been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct 
during his life. As a just and prudent reward of 
military virtue, the spoils of the enemy were 
acquired, possessed, and bequeathed by the 
soldier alone; and the fair analogy was ex¬ 
tended to the emoluments of any liberal pro¬ 
fession, the salary of public service, and the 
sacred liberality of the emperor or the empress. 
The life of a citizen was less exposed than his 
fortune to the abuse of paternal power. Yet his 
life might be adverse to the interest or passions 
of an unworthy father: the same crimes that 
flowed from the corruption, were more sensibly 
felt by the humanity of the Augustan age; and 
the cruel Erixo, who whipped his son till he 
expired, was saved by the emperor from the 
just fury of the multitude.*®® The Roman father, 
from the licence of servile dominion, was re¬ 
duced to the gravity and moderation of a judge. 
The presence and opinion of Augustus con- 
firi!ned the sentence of exile pronounced against 
an intentional parricide by the domestic tribunal 
Of Arius. Hadrian transported to an island the 
jealous parent, who, like a robber, had seized 
tile opportunity of hunting to assassinate a 
youth) the incestuous lover of his stepniother.***^ 
A'private jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit 
ctf mbnarchy; the parent was again reduced 
fhm a judge to an accuser; and the magistrates 
weije enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear his 
cotnpMhts and execute his sentence: He could 
no longer take the life of a son witiiout incurring 
th^'^guik^and punishment of murder; and the 
paiUs of^ parrkide, from which he bad been 
(i ^p ted by the Pompeian law, were finally in¬ 


flicted by the justice of Constantine.**^ Hiesame 
protection was due to every period of esdstence; 
and reason must applaud the humanity of 
Paulus for imputing the crime of murder to the 
father who strangles, or starves, or abandons 
his new-born infant, or exposes him in a public 
place to find the mercy which he himself had 
denied. But the exposition of children was the 
prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it 
was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, 
almost always practised with impunity by the 
nations who never entertained the Roman ideas 
of paternal power; and the dramatic poets, who 
appeal to the human heart, represent with in¬ 
difference a popular custom which was palliated 
by the motives of economy and compassion.*** 
If the father could subdue his own feelings, he 
might escape, though not the censure, at least 
the chastisement, of the laws; and the Roman 
empire was stained with the blood of infants, 
till such murders were included by Valentinian 
and his colleagues in the letter and spirit of the 
Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence *** 
and Christianity had been insufficient to eradi¬ 
cate this inhuman practice, till their gentle 
influence was fortified by the terrors of capital 
punishment.**^ 

Experience has proved that savages are the 
tyrants of the female sex, and that the condition 
of women is usually softened by the refinements 
of social life. In the hope of a robust progeny, 
Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriage t 
it was fixed by Numa at the tender age of twelve 
years, that the Roman husband might educate 
to his will a pure and obedient virgin.**® Ac¬ 
cording to the custom of antiquity, he bought 
his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the 
coemption by purchasing, with three pieces of 
copper, a just introduction to his house and 
household deities. A sacrifice of fruits was 
offered by the pontiffs in the presence of ten 
witnesses; the contracting parties were seated 
on the same sheepskin; they tasted a salt cake of 
/ar, or rice; and this conjarreationf^^ which de¬ 
noted the ancient food of Italy, served as an 
emblem of their mystic union of mind and body. 
But this union on the side of the woman was 
rigorous and unequal; and She renounced the 
ziame and worship of her father’s house, tb eni- 
brace a new servitude, decorated only by the 
title of adoption: a fiction of the law, neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the mother 
of a family**^ (her proper appellation) the 
strange characters of sister to her own chi^en 
and (^ daughter to her husband or master, who 
was invested with the {denitude of paternal 
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"By his judgment or caprice her be* Besides the agreement of the parties, the 
tondoMTwas approved, or censured, or chastised; essence of every rational contract, the Roman 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death; marriage required the previous approbation of 
and it was allowed that in the cases of adultery the parents. A father might be forced by some 
or dmnkenness the sentence might be prop- recent laws to supply the wants of a mature 
wly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for daughter, but even his insanity was not gen- 
^ sole profit of her lord; and so clearly was erally allowed to supersede the necessity of his 
woman defined, not as a person^ but as a things consent. The causes of the dissolution of matri- 

that, if the original title were deficient, she mony have varied among the Romans but 

might be claimed, like other movables, by the the most solemn sacrament, the confarreation 
use and possession of an entire year. The in- itself, might always be done away by rites of a 
cUnation of the Roman husband discharged or contrary tendency. In the first ages the father of 
withheld the conjugal debt, so scrupulously a family might sell his children, and his wife 
exacted by the Athenian and Jewish laws:^^® was reckoned in the number of his children: the 
but as polygamy was unknown, he could never domestic judge might pronounce the death of 

admit to his bed a fairer or more favoured the offender, or his mercy might expel her from 

partner. his bed and house; bu t the slavery of the wretched 

After the Punic triumphs the matrons of female was hopeless and perpetual, unless he’ 
Rome aspired to the common benefits of a free asserted for his own convenience the manly 
and <>pulent republic; their wishes were grati- prerogative of divorce. The warmest applause 
fied by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and has been lavished on the virtue of the Romans, 
their ambition was unsuccessfully resisted by who abstained from the exercise of this tempt- 
the gravity of Cato the Censor.^*® They declined ing privilege above five hundred years but 
the solemnities of the old nuptials, defeated the the same fact evinces the unequal terms of a 
annual prescription by an absence of three days, connection in which the slave was unable to re- 
aad, without losing their name or indepen- nounce her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling 
dence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms to relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons 
of a marriage contract. Of their private fortunes became the equal and voluntary companions of 
they communicated the use and secured the their lords, a new jurisprudence was intro- 
property: the estates of a wife could neither be duced, that marriage, like other partnerships, 
aHcnatwl nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband; might be dissolved by the abdication of one of 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jeal- the associates. In three centuries of prosperity 
Qusy of the laws; and the misconduct of either and corruption, this principle was enlarged to 
party might afford, under another name, a frequent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, 
future subject for an action of theft. To this interest, or caprice suggested daily motives for 
loose and voluntary compact religious and civil the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a 
litcs. were no longer essential, and between message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, 
pers<ms of a similar rank the apparent com- declared the separation; the most tender of 
munity of life was allowed as sufficient evidence human connections was degraded to a transient 
of their nuptials. The dignity of marriage was society of profit or pleasure. According to the 
lestmred by the Christians, who derived all various conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
spiritual grace from the prayers of the faithful felt the disgrace and injury: an inconstant 
tad the benediction of the priest or bishop. The spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, 
origin, validity, and duties of the holy institution abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, 
were^ regulated by the tradition of the syna- progeny to the paternal authority and care of 
goigoc, the precepts of the Gospel, and the her late husband; a beautiful virgin might be 
or P*wincial synods;^*! and dismissed to the world, old, indigent, and 
conscience of the Christians was awed by friendless; but the reluctance of the Romans, 
tisO’decrees and censures of their ecclesiastical when they were pressed to marriage by Augus- 
Uders* Yet the magistrates of Justinian were not tus, sufficiently marks that the. prevailing in- 
tp the authority of the church; the em- stitutions were least favourable to the males. A 
consulted the unbelieving civilians of specious theory is confuted by this free and 
and tte choice of matrimonial laws perfect experiment, which demonstrates that 
ifi Pandects is directed by the the liberty of divorce does not contribute to 

of justice, ^licy, and the happiness and virtue. The facility of separation 
treeacan of both sexes, wetad destroy all mutual a nd ***• 
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flame every trifling dispute: the minute difler- 
enoe between a husband and a stranger, which 
might so easily be removed, might still more 
easily be forgotten; and the matron who in flve 
years can submit to the embraces of eight 
husbands must cease to reverence the chastity 
of her own person,^** 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant 
and tardy steps the rapid progress of the evil. 
The ancient worship of the Romans afforded a 
peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the com¬ 
plaints of a married life; but her epithet of 
the appeaser of husbands, too clearly 
indicates on which side submission and repen¬ 
tance were always expected. Every act of a 
citizen was subject to the judgment of the 
censors; the first who used the privilege of divorce 
assigned at their command the motives of his 
conduct and ,a senator was expelled for dis¬ 
missing his virgin spouse without the knowledge 
or advice of his friends. Whenever an action 
wau5 instituted for the recovery of a marriage- 
portion, the prator, as the guardian of equity, 
examined the cause and the characters, and 
gently inclined the scale in favour of the guilt¬ 
less and injured party. Augustus, who united 
the powers of both magistrates, adopted their 
different modes of repressing or chastising the 
licence of divorce.^*® The presence of seven 
Roman witnesses was required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act: if any ade¬ 
quate provocation had been given by the hus¬ 
band, instead of the delay of two years, he was 
compelled to refund immediately or in the 
space of six months; but if he could arraign the 
manners of his wife, her guilt or levity was 
expiated by the loss of the sixth of eighth part of 
her marriage-portion. The Christian princes 
were the first who specifled the just causes of a 
private divorce; their institutions, from Con¬ 
stantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate be¬ 
tween the custom of the empire and the wishes 
of the church and the author of the Novels 
too frequently reforms the jurisprudence of the 
Code and Pandects. In the most rigorous laws a 
wife was condemned to support a gamester, a 
drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty 
of homicide, poison, or sacrilege; in which 
cases the marriage, as it should seem, might 
have been dissolved by the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner. But the sacred right of the husband was 
invariably maintained to deliver his name and 
hunily from the disgrace of adultery; the list of 
mortal ^ns, either male or female, was curtailed 
andenlar^^by successive regulations, and the 
obstacles of incurable impotence, long absence, 


and monastic profession, were allowed to reseind 
the matrimonial obligation. Whoever trans¬ 
gressed the permission of the law was subject to 
various and heavy penalties. The woman was 
stripped of her wealth and ornaments, without 
excepting the bodkin of her hair; if the man 
introduced a new bride into his bed, her fortune 
might be lawfully seized by the vengeance of 
his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes com¬ 
muted to a fine; the fine was sometimes ag¬ 
gravated by transportation to an island, or 
imprisonment in a monastery; the injured party 
was released from the bonds of marriage, but 
the offender, during life or a term of years, was 
disabled from the repetition of nuptials. The 
successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers of 
his unhappy subjects, and restored the liberty 
of divorce by mutual consent; the civilians were 
unanimous,'®® the theologians were divided,*®' 
and the ambiguous word which contains the 
precept of Christ is flexible to any interpretation 
that the wisdom of a legislator can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was re¬ 
strained among the Romans by natural and 
civil impediments. An instinct, almost innate 
and universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous 
commerce*®® of parents and children in the 
infinite series of ascending and descending gen¬ 
erations. Concerning the oblique and collateral 
branches nature is indift'erent, reason mute, and 
custom various and arbitrary. In Egypt the 
marriage of brothers and sisters was admitted 
without scruple or exception: a Spartan might 
espouse the daughter of his father; an Athenian, 
that of his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle 
with his niece w^ere applauded at Athens as a 
happy union of the dearest relations. The pro¬ 
fane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by 
interest or superstition to multiply the forbidden 
degrees; but they inflexibly condemned the 
marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated 
whether first-cousins should be touched by the 
same interdict, revered the parental character 
of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and 
adoption as a just imitation of the ties of blood. 
According to the proud maxims of the republic, 
a legal marriage could only be contracted by 
free citizens; an honourable, at least an in¬ 
genuous, birth was required for the spouse of a 
senator; but the blood of kings could never 
mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a 
Roman; and the name of Stranger degraded 
Cleopatra and Berenice'®* to live the concubines 
of Mark Antony and Titus.'** This appellation, 
indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot with¬ 
out indulgence be applied to the manners, qf 
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. A concubine, in the 

Benfle of the dvilians, was a woman of 
"jervile- or plebeian extraction, the sole and 
fiuthfiil companion of a Roman citizen, who 
' in a state of celibacy. Her modest 

: Wow the honours of a wife, above the 

Inlasny of a prostitute, was acknowledged and 
'' Improved by the laws: from the age of Augustus 
lo the tenth century the use of this secondary 
xnarrtage prevailed both in the West and East; 
and the humble virtues of a concubine were 
ofiten preferred to the pomp and insolence of a 
noble matron. In this connection the two Anto- 
nines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed 
the comforts of domestic love; the example was 
imitated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, 
but regardful of their families. If at any time 
.they desired to legitimate their natural children, 
the conversion was instantly performed by the 
celebration of their nuptials with a partner 
whose fruitfulness and fidelity they had already 
tried. By this epithet of natural the offspring of 
dae concubine were distinguished from the 
i|mrious brood of adultery, prostitution, and 
incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants the 
necessary aliments of life; and these natural 
children alone were capable of succeeding to a 
sixth part of the inheritance of their reputed 
fkther. According to the rigour of law, bastards 
VMsre entitled only to the name and condition of 
their mother, from whom they might derive the 
character of a slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The 
outc^ts of every family were adopted, without 
reproadi, as the children of the state.^^ 

The relation of guardian and ward, or, in 
Roman words, of tutor and pupils which covers 
so many titles of the Institutes and Pandects, 
Wvdf a very simple and uniform nature. The 
peraCn and property of an orphan must always 
. be^trdsied to the custody of some discreet friend. 
If ^ihe deceased father had not signified his 
Signal, or paternal kindred of the 
iseiirest. degree, were compelled to act as the 
natural guardians: the Athenians were appre- 
heio$nne ^ exposing the infant to the power of 
thMipost interested in his death; but an axiom 
qI jRnman jurisprudence has pronounced that 
tha ebaxge of tutelage should constantly attend 
of succession. If the chcxce of 
the line of consanguinity afforded 
' guw^ the failure was supplied 

nomination of the prsetor of the city or 
fte fNWttdent of the province; but the person 
wbcM Aey named to this pubUc tdfioe might be 
by insanity or blindness, by 
or inability,, by previous e^innty or 


adverse mter^sV by the xmmber of efaildren::or 
guardianships with which he was already bur** 
thened, and by the immunities which were 
granted to the useful labours of mag^sdtes, 
lawyers, physicians, and professors. Till tbeinv 
fant could speak and think, he was represented 
by the tutor, whose authority was finally de«» 
termined by tihe age of puberty. Without his 
consent, no act the pupil could bind himself 
to his own prejudice, though it might oblige 
others for his personal benefit. It is needless to 
observe that the tutor often gave security, and 
always rendered an account; and that the want 
of diligence or integrity exposed him to a dvil 
and almost criming action for the violation ofi 
his sacred trust. The age of puberty had beenl 
rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen; but, as^ 
the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly t^n '} 
those of the body, a curator was interposed to 
guard the fortunes of a Roman youth from his 
own inexperience and headstrong passions. 
Such a trustee had been first instituted by the 
praetor to save the family from the blind havoc 
of a prodigal or madman; and the minor was 
compelled by the laws to solicit the same pro¬ 
tection to give validity to his acts till he ac¬ 
complished the full period of twenty-five years. 
Women were condemned to the perpetual 
tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians; a 
sex created to please and obey was never sup¬ 
posed to have attained the age of reason and 
experience. Such at least was the stem and 
haughty spirit of the ancient law, which had 
been insensibly mollified before the time of 
Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be 
justified by the accident or merit of prior oc¬ 
cupancy; and on this foundation it is wisely 
established by the philosophy of the cdvilians.^*^ 
The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp 
stone into a wooden handle, or applies a string 
to an elastic branch, becomes in a state of nature 
the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the 
hatchet. The materials were common to all; the 
new form, the produce of <his time and simple 
industry, belongs solely to himself. His hungi^ 
brethren cannot, without a sense of their , own 
injustice, extort from the hunter the game of the 
forest overtaken or slain by hts personal strength 
and dexterity. If his provident care preserves 
and multiplies the tame antmals, whose nature 
is tractaUe to the arts of educarioo, iie iEux|uifes 
a perpetual title to the use and service of their* 
numcr^ progeny, which derives its esdsteaee 
(rcmi him alone. Uhe encbsmiandico^ 
fidd for their iustonimpe and hii 0 ^ 
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ifi converted into a fertile soil; the seed, 
the manure, the labour, create a new value, and 
the rewards of harvest are painfully eam^ by 
the' fatigues of the revolving year. In the stic- 
oessive states of society, the hunter, the shep¬ 
herd, the husbandman, may defend their 
possessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal 
to the feelings of the human mind: that what¬ 
ever they enjoy is the fruit of their own industry; 
and that every man who envies their felicity 
may purchase similar acquisitions by the exer¬ 
cise of similar diligence. Such, in truth, may be 
the freedom and plenty of a small colony cast on 
a fruitful island. But the colony multiplies, 
while the space still continues the same; the 
common rights, the equal inheritance of man¬ 
kind, are engrossed by the bold and crafty; 
each field and forest is circumscribed by the 
landmarks of a'jealous master; and it is the 
peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence 
that it asserts the claim of the first occupant to 
the wild animals of the earth, the air, and the 
waters; In the progress from primitive equity to 
final injustice, the steps are silent, the shades 
are almost imperceptible, and the absolute 
monopoly is guarded by positive laws and arti¬ 
ficial reason. The active, insatiate principle of 
self-love can alone supply the arts of life and the 
wages of industry; and as soon as civil govern¬ 
ment and exclusive property have been intro¬ 
duced, they become necessary to the existence 
of the human race. Except in the singular 
institutions of Sparta, the wisest legislators have 
disapproved an agrarian law as a false and 
dangerous innovation. Among the Romans, the 
enormous disproportion of wealth surmounted 
die ideal restraints of a doubtful tradition and 
an obsolete statute—a tradition that the poorest 
follower of Romulus had been endowed with 
the perpetual inheritance of two jugera;^^^ a 
statute which confined the richest citizen to the 
measure of five hundred jugera, or three hun¬ 
dred and twelve acres of land. The original 
territory of Rome consisted only of some miles 
of ivood and meadow along the banks of the 
lUter; and doniestic exchange couM add nothing 
to the national stodc. But the goods of an alien 
QT- enemy were lawfully exposed to the first 
hostile occupier; the city was enriched by the 
portable trade of war; and the blood of her 
sons .ivas the only price that was paid for the 
Volfdan sheep, the slaves of Britain, or the 
gesm.and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the lan¬ 
guage 'Of ancient juriSpnidenoe^ which was 
andiorgou^ bafoTe the age of Jus- 
these apcfils were cBstinguished by the 


name of mamps or mancipimi taken with^^e 
hand; and whenever they were sold or mm- 
eipatedf the purchaser required some assurance 
that they had been the property of an enemy, 
and not of a fellow-citizen.*®® A citizen could 
only forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, 
and such dereliction of a valuable interest could 
not easily be presumed. Yet, according to the 
Twelve Tables, a prescription of one year for 
movables, and of two years for immovables, 
abolished the claim of the ancient master, if the 
actual possessor had acquired them by a fair 
tremsaction from the person whom he telieved 
to be the lawful proprietor.**® Such conscien¬ 
tious injustice, without any mixture of fraud or 
force, could seldom injure the members of a 
small republic; but the various periods of three, 
of ten, or of twenty years, determined by Jus¬ 
tinian, are more suitable to the latitude of a 
great empire. It is only in the term of prescrip¬ 
tion that the distinction of real and persoxiiad 
fortune has been remarked by the civilians; and 
their general idea of property is that of simple, 
uniform, and absolute dominion. The subordi¬ 
nate exceptions of use, of usufruct ,of servitudes'^ 
imposed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands 
and houses, are abundantly explained by the 
professors of jurisprudence. The claims of prop¬ 
erty, as far as they are altered by the mixture, 
the division, or the transformation of substances, 
are investigated with metaphysical subtlety by 
the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietw must 
be determined by his death; but the possession, 
without any appearance of change, is peaceably 
continued in his children, the associates of his 
toil, and the partners of his wealth. This natural 
inheritance has been protected by the legis¬ 
lators of every climate and age, and the father 
is encouraged to persevere in slow and distant 
improvements, by the tender hope that a long 
posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labour. The 
prificiple of hereditary succession is universal; 
but the order has been variously established by 
convenience or caprice, by the spirit of nationsd 
institutions, or by some partial example which 
was originally decided by fraud or violence. 
The jurisprudence of the Romans appears to 
have deviated from the equality of nature much 
less than the Jewish,**® the Athenian,**^ or the 
English institutions.**® On the death of a citizen, 
all his descendants, unless they were already 
freed from his paternal power, were called to 
the inheritance tA his possessions. The insolent 
prerogative of primogeniture was unknown; 
the two^sexes were pla^ on a just level; aB 
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daughters were entitled to an equal 
porHon of the patrimonial estate; and if any of 
the sons had been intercepted by a premature 
death». his person was represented, and his 
share was divided, by his surviving children. 
On the failure of the direct line, the right of 
succession must diverge to the collateral branches. 
Hhc degrees of kindred are numbered by tte 
civilians, ascending from the last possessor to a 
common parent, and descending from the com¬ 
mon parent to the next heir: my father stands 
in the first degree, my brother in the second, 
his children in the third, and the remainder of 
the scries may be conceived by fancy, or pic- 
nired in a genealogical table. In this computation 
a distinction was made, essential to the laws 
and even the constitution of Rome; the agnats, 
or persons connected by a line of males, were 
called, as they stood in the nearest degree, to an 
equal partition; but a female was incapable of 
transmitting any legal claims; and the cognats 
of every rank, without excepting the dear rela¬ 
tion of a mother and a son, were disinherited by 
the Twelve Tables, as strangers and aliens. 
Among the Romans a gens or lineage was united 
by a common name and domestic rites; the 
various cognomens or surnames of Scipio or Mar- 
cellus distinguished from each other the sub¬ 
ordinate branches or families of the Cornelian 
or Claudian race: the default of the agnais of 
the same surname was supplied by the larger 
denomination of gentiles \ and the vigilance of 
the laws maintained, in the same name, the 
perpetual descent of religion and property. A 
sitifilcu: principle dictated the Voconian law,^^^ 
which abolish^ the right of female inheritance. 
As long as virgins were given or sold in mar¬ 
riage, the adoption of the wife extinguished the 
hopes of the daughter. But the equal succession 
of independent matrons supported their pride 
i|nd luxury, and might transp>ort into a foreign 
house the riches of their fathers. While the 
maxims of Cato were revered, they tended to 

parpetuate in each family a just and virtuous 
medOocrity: till female blandishments insensibly 
triumphed and every salutary restraint was 
lost in the dissolute greatness of the republic. 
Tht rigour of the decemvirs was tempered by 
4^ equity of the praetors. Their edicts restored 
emancipated and posthumous children to the 
nature; and upon the failure of the 
they prefciTcd the blood of the 
isaioe of the gentUeSi whose title and char- 
insensibly covered with obliviom 
1(^;^procai inheritance of mothers and sons 


decrees by the humanity the senate. A new 
and more impartial order was introduced by 
the novels of Justinian, who affected to revive 
the jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The 
lines of masculine and female kindred were 
confounded: the descending, ascending, and 
collateral series was accurately defined; and 
each degree, according to the proximity of 
blood and affection, succeeded to the vacant 
possessions of a Roman citizen.^^* 

The order of succession is regulated by nature, 
or at least by the general and permanent reason 
of the lawgiver; but this oirier is frequently 
violated by the arbitrary and partial wills^ 
which prolong the dominion of the testator be-i 
yond the gravc.^*® In the simple state of society \ 
this last use or abuse of the right of property is ,\ 
seldom indulged; it was introduced at Athens 
by the laws of Solon, and the private testaments 
of the father of a family arc authorised by the 
Twelve Tables. Before the time of the decem¬ 
virs,*®* a Roman citizen exposed his wishes and 
motives to the assembly of the thirty curiae or 
parishes, and the general law of inheritance 
was suspended by an occasional act of the legis¬ 
lature. After the permission of the decemvirs, 
each private law-giver promulgated his verbal 
or written testament in the presence of five 
citizens, who represented the five classes of the 
Roman people; a sixth witness attested their 
concurrence; a seventh weighed the copper 
money, which was paid by an imaginary pur¬ 
chaser, and the estate was emancipated by a 
fictitious sale and immediate release. This sing¬ 
ular ceremony,*® which excited the wonder of 
the Greeks, was still practised in the age of 
Sevenis; but the praetors had already approved 
a more simple testament, for which they re¬ 
quired the seals and signatures of seven wit¬ 
nesses, freefromall legal exception, and purposely 
summoned for the execution of that important 
act. A domestic monarch, who reigned over the 
lives and fortunes of his children, might dis¬ 
tribute their respective shares according to the 
degreesof their meritor his affection; his arbitrary 
displeasure chastised an unworthy son by the 
loss of his inheritance, and the mortifying pref¬ 
erence of a stranger. But the experience of 
unnatural parents recommended some limita¬ 
tions of their testamentary powers. A son, of, by 
the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no 
longer be disinherited by their silence: they 
were compelled to name the crimixud, and to 
specify the offence; and the justice of the em¬ 
peror enumerated the sole causes that could 
justify such a violation of the first prindpies of 
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nature and sodety.^**Un!essal^tlmateportion, 
a fourth part, had been reserved for the children, 
they were entitled to institute an action or com¬ 
plaint of inofficious testament—to suppose that 
their father’s understanding was impaired by 
sickness or age, and respectfully to appeal from 
his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom 
of the magistrate. In the Roman jurisprudence 
an essential distinction was admitted between 
the inheritance and the legacies. The heirs who 
succeeded to the entire unity, or to any of the 
twelve fractions of the substance of the testator, 
represented his civil and religious character, 
asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and 
discharged the gifts of friendship or liberality 
which his last will had bequeathed under the 
name of legacies. But as the imprudence or 
prodigality of a dying man might exhaust the 
inheritance, and leave only risk and labour to 
his successor, he was empowered to retain the 
Falcidian portion; to deduct, before the payment 
of the legacies, a clear fourth for his own emol¬ 
ument. A reasonable time was allowed to 
examine the proportion between the debts and 
the estate, to decide whether he should accept 
or refuse the testament; and if he used the 
benefit of an inventory, the demands of the 
creditors could not exceed the valuation of the 
effects. The last will of a citizen might be altered 
during his life, or rescinded after his death: the 
persons whom he named might die before him, 
or reject the inheritance, or be exposed to some 
legal disqualification. In the contemplation of 
these events, he was permitted to substitute 
second and third heirs, to replace each other 
according to the order of the testament; and the 
incapacity of a madman or an infant to be¬ 
queath his property might be supplied by a 
similar substitution.^* But the power of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the 
testament: each Roman of mature age and dis¬ 
cretion acquired the absolute dominion of his 
inheritance, and the simplicity of the civil law 
was never clouded by the long and intricate 
entails which confine the happiness and freedom 
of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law estab¬ 
lished ^e use of codicils. If a Roman was sur¬ 
prised by death in a remote province of the 
empire, he addressed a short epistle to his legiti¬ 
mate or testamentary heir, who fulfilled with 
honour, or neglected with impunity, this last 
request, which the judges before the age of 
Augustus were not authorised to enforce. A 
cqdicii might be expressed in any mode or in 
toy language, but the subscription of five wit¬ 


nesses must declare that it was the genuine 
composition of the author. His intention, how¬ 
ever laudable, was sometimes illegal, and the 
invention of fidei-commissa^ or trusts, arose from 
the struggle between natural justice and positive 
jurisprudence. A stranger of Greece or Africa 
might be the friend or benefactor of a childless 
Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could 
act as his heir. The Voconian law, which 
abolished female succession, restrained the 
legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of 
one hundred thousand sesterces;^*® and an only 
daughter was condemned almost as an alien in 
her father’s house. The zeal of friendship and 
parental affection suggested a liberal artifice: a 
qualified citizen was named in the testament, 
with a prayer of injunction that he would re¬ 
store the inheritance to the person for whom it 
was truly intended. Various was the conduct of 
the trustees in this painful situation; they had 
sworn to observe the laws of their country, but 
honour prompted them to violate their oath; 
and, if they preferred their interest under the 
mask of patriotism, they forfeited the esteem of 
every virtuous mind. The declaration of Augus¬ 
tus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sanction 
to confidential testaments and codicils, and 
gently unravelled the forms and restraints of 
the republican jurisprudence.'®® But as the new 
practice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, 
the trustee was enabled, by the Trebellian and 
Pegasian decrees, to reserve one fourth of the 
estate, or to transfer on the head of the real heir 
all the debts and actions of the succession. The 
interpretation of testaments was strict and 
literal; but the language of trusts and codicils 
was delivered from the minute and technical 
accuracy of the civilians.'” 

Ill. The general duties of mankind are im¬ 
posed by their public and private relations, but 
their specific obligations to each other can only 
be the effect of, i, a promise; 2, a benefit; or 3, 
an injury; and when these obligations are rati¬ 
fied by law, the interested party may compel 
the performance by a judicial action. On this 
principle the civilians of every country have 
erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair con¬ 
clusion of universal reason and justice.'®® 

I. The goddess of faith (of human and social 
faith) was worshipped, not only in her temples, 
but in the lives of the Romans; and if that 
nation was deficient in the more amiable qual¬ 
ities of benevolence and generosity, they aston¬ 
ished the Greeks by their sincere and simple 
performance of the most burdensome engage¬ 
ments.®” Yet among the same people, according 
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; swEiw of the pe^triciapii^eQcl 

poct^ d promise, or even an 
path,, dH not oeate any civil obligation, unless 
: it w»B confirmed by the legal form of a stij^aHon, 
Whatever imght he the etymology of thc.Latin 
WXSKd» it conveyed the idea of a and http- 
^yoeabie contract, which was always expressed 
ih4he mode of a question and answer. Do yop 
.promise to pay me one hundred pieces of g^d? 
was the solemn interrogation of Seius. I ,<io 
promise*-*was. the reply of Sempronius. The 
fiiends of Sempronius, who answered for his 
abiUty and indination, might be separately 
sued at the option of Seius; and the benefit 
partition, or order of redprocal actions, in¬ 
sensibly deviated from the strict theory of sdpu- 
lathm. The most cautious and deliberate consent 
was justly required to sustain the validity of a 
,gratuitous promise, and the dtizen who might 
have obtained a legal security incurred the 
suspicion of fraud, and paid the forfeit of his 
n^lect. But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cenfidly laboured to convert simple engagements 
! into the form of solemn stipulations. The prae¬ 
tors, as the guardians of social faith, admitted 
every rational evidence of a voluntary and 
. dolil^ate act, which in their tribunal produced 
an equitable obligation, and for wMch they 
gave, an action and a remedy.^®® ^ 

. The obligations of the second dass, as they 
;were contracted by the delivery of a thing, are 
marked by the dvillans with the epithet of 
real»^®^ A grateful return is due to the author of 
a benefit; and whoever is intrusted with the 
tpeoperty of another has bound himself to the 
duty of restitution. In the case of a 
'{rjjendly loan, the merit of generosity is on the 
side of the lender only; in a deposit, on the side 
.cAthe receiver; but in a pledge^ and the rest of 
sdfish commerce of ordinary life, the benefit 
Is ccanpensated by an equivalent, and the 
,.|o]diga.tion to restore is varioudy modified by 
nature of the transaction. The Latin Ian- 
IgUftSc; very happily expresses the fundamental 
dfdenc^ between the anmodatm and the, 
, which our poverty is reduced tp con- 

-Icilind , under the vague and common appella- 
ijon of a loan. In the former, the borrower was 
: to restore the same individual thing 

wfaieh he had been a^mmodaUd for the 
itgffxpmsy supply of his wants; in the latter, it 
dastined for his use and consunq^tion, and 
.. bediscibai^^ this mutual engagement by sub- 
same specific value according to a 
of number, of weight,, and of 
In.llie contract of std0» die al^ute 


dmabiion is ^nnsfemd to tlm jputdwfer,,and 
be repays the b^efit with an adequate sum.iof 
gold or silver, the price and universal stgndaid 
of all earthly possessipmi. The obligation of 
another contract, that of location^ is of a more 
complicated kind. Lands or houses, labour or 
talents, may be hired for a definite term; at the 
expiration of the time, the thing itself must be 
restored to the owner with an, additional re¬ 
ward for the beneficial occupation and employ¬ 
ment. In these lucrative contracts, to which 
may be added those of partnership and com¬ 
missions^ the civilians sometimes imagine the 
delivery of the object, and sometimes presume 
the consent of the parties. The sutoantial 
pledge has been refiif<^ into the invisible rights 
of a mortgage or hypotheca; and the agreemenl 
of sale for a certain price imputes, from that 
moment, the chances of gain or loss to the ac* 
count of the purchaser. It may be fairly suppled 
that every man will obey the dictates of his 
interest; and if he accepts the benefit, he is 
obliged to sustain the expense, of the transac¬ 
tion. In this boundless subject, the historian will 
observe the location of land and money, the rent 
of the one and the interest of the other, as they 
xnaterially affect the prosperity of agriculture 
and commerce. The landlord was often obliged 
to advance the stock and instruments of hus¬ 
bandry, and to content himself with a partition 
of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed 
by accident, contagion, or hostile violence, he 
claimed a proportionable relief from the equity 
of the laws: five years were the customary term, 
and no solid or costly improvements could be 
expected from a farmer who, at each moment, 
might be ejeaed by the sale of the estate.^® 
Usury,the inveterate grievance of tl« dty, 
had bron discouraged by the Twelve Tables,^®® 
and abolished by the clamours of the people. It 
was revived by their wants and idleness, tol¬ 
erated, by the discretion of the praetors, and 
finally determined by the Code of Justinian. 
Perrons qf illustrious rank were confined to the 
moderate.profit of/oar per cent; six was pro¬ 
nounced to be the ordinary and legal standard 
of intemt; eight was^owed for the convenience 
of manufacturers and merchants; twelve w^ 
granted ,tq nautical insurance, wl^h the .wiser 
ancients had not attempted to define; bqt, 
except in this, perilous adventure,,the practice 
of exorbitant usury was severely .restr^e^v 
Ilie JEnost simple, interest was ^ndemned by 
the clergy pf ^ East and .West;*®® bpt me 
sense of.nnitu^ ^nefit, which had triuipphed 
oyer ^epwJiilic, W with 
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eqiml finiutess tk^ decrees t)f the church, and of the injured person; but if he admitted the 


even the prejudices of manldnd.^*^ 

^ Nature and society impose the strict obli¬ 
gation of repairing an injury; and the sufferer 
by private injustice acquires a personal right 
and a legitimate action. If the property of an¬ 
other be intrusted to our care, the requisite 
def^ of care may rise and fall according to the 
benefit which we derive from such temporary 
possession; we are seldom made responsible for 
inevitable accident, but the consequences of a 
voluntary fault must always be imputed to the 
author.^^^ A Roman pursued and recovered his 
stolen goods by a civil action of theft; they 
might pass through a succession of pure and in¬ 
nocent hands, but nothing less than a prescrip¬ 
tion of thirty years could extinguish his original 
claim. They were restored by the sentence of 
the praettx:, and the injury was compensated by 
double, or three-foid, or even quadruple dam¬ 
ages, as the deed had been perpetrated by 
secret fraud or open rapine, as the robber had 
been surprised in the fact, or detected by a sub¬ 
sequent research. The Aquilian law defended 

the living property of a citizen, his slaves and 
cattle, from the stroke of malice or negligence: 
the highest price was allowed that could be 
ascribed to the domestic animal at any moment 
of the year preceding his death; a similar lati¬ 
tude of thirty days was granted on the destruction 
of any other valuable effects. A personal injury 
is blunted or sharpened by the manners of the 
times and the sensibility of the individual: the 
pain or the disgrace of a word or blow cannot 
earily be appreciated by a pecuniary equivalent. 
The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had 
confounded all hasty insults, which did not 
amount to the fracture of a limb, by condemn¬ 
ing the aggressor to the common penalty of 
twenty^rfive asses, .But the same denomination 
of money was reduced, in three centuries, from 
a pound to the weight of half an ounce; and the 
insolence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself 
ui the cheap amusement of breaking and satis- 
^ing the law of the Twelve Tables. Veratius 
ran through the streets striking on the face the 
inoffensive passengers, and his attendant purse* 
bearer immediately silenced their clamours by 
the legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, 
abqut the value of one sliiliing.^^^ The equity of 
the prastofs examined and estimated the distinct 
pcrlei of eadi particular complaint. In the 
a<^itdication ci dvU damages, the magistrate 
ISB0umed a right to consider the various circum- 
Stanoes Qf'rime aiad place, of age and dignity, 
may agf^yate the shame and sufferings 


idea oi a fine, ,a punishment, an example, he 
invaded the province, though perhaps he sup¬ 
plied the defects, of the criminal law. 

The ekecution of the Alban dictator, who 
was dismembered by eight horses, is represented 
by Livy as the first and last instance of Roman 
cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious 
crimes.^^^ But this act of justice or revenge was 
inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of vic¬ 
tory, and at the command of a single man. The 
Twelve Tables afford a more decisive proof of 
the national spirit, since they were framed by 
the wisest of the senate and accepted by the 
free voices of the people; yet these laws, like the 
statutes of Draco,arc written in characters of 
blood.^^® They approve the inhuman and un¬ 
equal principle of retaliation; and the forfeit of 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for 
a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the of¬ 
fender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three 
hundred pounds of copper. The decemvirs dis¬ 
tributed with much liberality the slighter 
chastisements of flagellation and servitude; and 
nine crimes of a very different complexion arc 
adjudged worthy of death, i. Any act of treason 
against the state, or of correspondence with the 
public enemy. The mode of execution was pain¬ 
ful and ignominious: the head of the degenerate 
Roman was shrouded in a veil, his hands were 
tied behind his back, and, after he had been 
scourged by the lictor, he was suspended in the 
midst of the forum on a cross, or inauspicious 
tree. 2. Nocturnal meetings in the city, what¬ 
ever might be the pretence—of pleasure, or 
religion, or the public good. 3. The murder of a 
citizen; for which the common feelings of man¬ 
kind demand the blood of the murderer. Poison 
is still more odious than the sword or daggo:; 
and we are surprised to discover, in two flagi¬ 
tious events, how early such subtle wickedness 
had infected the simplicity of the republic and 
the chaste virtues of the Roman matrons.^^^ The 
parricide, who violated the duties of nature and 
gratitude, was cast into the river or the sea, 
enclosed in a sack; and a cock, a viper, a dog, 
and a monkey, were successively added as the 
most suitable companions.^^^ Italy produces no 
monkeys; but the want could never be felt till 
the middle of the sixth century first revealed the 
guilt of a parricidc.^’^^ 4. The malice of an 
cendiary. After the previous ceremony of whip¬ 
ping, he himself was delivered to the flames; 
and iathts example alone our reason is tempted 
to applaud the justice of retaliation. 5. JudiM 
The corrupt or malicious witness was 
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thiown headlong from the Tarpeian rock to 
expiate his falsehood, which was rendered still 
more fatal by the severity of the penal laws and 
the deficiency of written evidence. 6. The cor¬ 
ruption of a judge, who accepted bribes to 
pronounce an iniquitous sentence. 7. Libels and 
satires, whose rude strains sometimes disturbed 
the peace of an illiterate city. The author was 
beaten with clubs, a worthy chastisement; but 
it is not certain that he was left to expire under 
the blows of the executioner.'^^ 8. The nocturnal 
mischief of damaging or destroying a neigh¬ 
bour’s corn. The criminal was suspended as a 
grateful victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities 
were less implacable, and the extirpation of a 
more valuable tree was compensated by the 
moderate fine of twenty-five pounds of copper. 
^ Magical incantations; which had power, in 
the opinion of the Latian shepherds, to exhaust 
the strength of an enemy, to extinguish his life, 
and to remove from their seats his deep-rooted 
plantations. The cruelty of the Twelve Tables 
'iigainst insolvent debtors still remains to be 
told; and I shall dare to prefer the literal sense 
of antiquity to the specious refinements of 
modern criticism.'^* After the judicial proof or 
confession of the debt, thirty days of grace were 
allowed before a Roman was delivered into the 
power of his fellow-citizen. In this private 
prison twelve ounces of rice were his daily food; 
he might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds 
weight; and his misery was thrice exposed in 
the market-place, to solicit the compassion of 
his friends and countrymen. At the expiration 
of sixty days the debt was discharged by the 
loss of liberty or life; the insolvent debtor was 
either put to death or sold in foreign slavery 
beyond the Tiber: bat, if several creditors were 
alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might 
legally dismember his body, and satiate their 
revenge by this horrid partition. The advocates 
for tWs savage law have insisted that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud 
from contracting debts which they were unable 
to discharge; but experience would dissipate 
this salutary terror, by proving that no creditor 
coukt be found to exact this unprofitable pen¬ 
alty of life or limb. As the manners of Rome 
were insensibly polished, the criminal code of 
the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity 
of accusers, witnesses, and judges; and impunity 
became the consequence of immoderate rigour. 
Tbe Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the 
luag^trates from inflicting on a free citizen any 
or even corporal, punishment; and the 
of blood were artfully, and 


perhaps truly, ascribed to spiriti not of 
patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insuf¬ 
ficiency of civil actions, the peace and justice of 
the city were imperfectly maintained by the 
private jurisdiction of the citizens. The male¬ 
factors who replenish our gaols are the outcasts 
of society, and the crimes for which they suffer 
may be commonly ascribed to ignorance, pov¬ 
erty, and brutal appetite. For the perpetration 
of similar enormities, a vile plebeian might 
claim and abuse the sacred character of a mem¬ 
ber of the republic; but on the proof or suspicion 
of guilt the slave or the stranger was nailed to a 
cross, and this strict and summary justice mi At 
be exercised without restraint over the grea^st 
part of the populace of Rome. Each family con¬ 
tained a domestic tribunal, which was n4t 
confined, like that of the praetor, to the cogniy- 
sance of external actions; virtuous principles 
and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education, and the Roman father was account¬ 
able to the state for the manners of his children, 
since he disposed without appeal of their life, 
their liberty, and their inheritance. In some 
pressing emergencies, the citizen was authorised 
to avenge his private or public wrongs. The 
consent of the Jewish, the Athenian, and the 
Roman laws, approved the slaughter of the 
nocturnal thief; though in open daylight a rob¬ 
ber could not be slain without some previous 
evidence of danger and complaint. Whoever 
surprised an adulterer in his nuptial bed might 
freely exercise his revenge;'^* the most bloody 
or wanton outrage was excused by the provoca* 
tion;'®** nor was it before the reign of Augustus 
that the husband was reduced to weigh the 
rank of the offender, or that the parent was 
condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her 
guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the kings, 
the ambitious Roman who should dare to as¬ 
sume their title or imitate their tyranny was 
devoted to the infernal gods: each cf his fellow- 
citizens was armed with the sword of justice; 
and the act of Brutus, however repugnant to 
gratitude or prudence, had been already sanc¬ 
tified by the judgment of his country.'®' The 
barbarous practice of wearing arms in the 
midst of peace,'®® and the bloody maxims of 
honour, were unknown to the Romans; and 
during the two purest ages, from the establish¬ 
ment of equal freedom to the end of the Punic 
wars, the city was never disturbed by sedition, 
and rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. The 
failure of penal laws was more sensibly felt when 
every vice was inflamed by fsiction at home 
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aud dominion abroad. In the time of Cicero 
each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of 
anarchy—each minister of the republic was 
exalted to the temptations of regal power, and 
their virtues are entitled to the warmest praise 
as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philosophy. 
After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, could only 
be sued for the pecuniary restitution of three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling; and such 
was the temper of the laws, the judges, and 
perhaps the accuser himself,^®® that, on refund¬ 
ing a thirteenth part of his plunder, Verres 
could retire to an easy and luxurious exile.^*® 
IV. The first imperfect attempt to restore the 
proportion of crimes and punishments was 
made by the dictator Sylla, who, in the midst of 
his sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the 
licence rather than'to oppress the liberty of the 
Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary proscrip¬ 
tion of four thousand seven hundred citizens.^®® 
But, in the character of a legislator, he respected 
the prejudices of the times; and instead of pro¬ 
nouncing a sentence of death against the robber 
or assassin, the general who betrayed an army 
or the magistrate who ruined a province, Sylla 
was content to aggravate the pecuniary dam¬ 
ages by the penalty of exile, or, in more con¬ 
stitutional language, by the interdiction of fire 
and water. The Cornelian, and afterwards the 
Pompeian and Julian laws, introduced a new 
system of criminal jurisprudence;^®® and the 
emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguised 
their increasing rigour under the names of the 
original authors. But the invention and frequent 
use of exirmrdinary pains proceeded from the 
desire to extend and conceal the progress of 
despotism. In the condemnation of illustrious 
Romans, the senate was always prepared to 
confound, at the will of their masters, the ju¬ 
dicial and legislative powers. It was the duty of 
the governors to maintain the peace of their 
province by the arbitrary and rigid administra¬ 
tion of justice; the freedom of the city evaporated 
in the extent of empire, and the Spanish male¬ 
factor who claimed the privilege of a Roman 
was elevated by the command of Gaiba on a 
fairer and more lofty cross.^*^ Occasional re¬ 
scripts issued from the throne to decide the 
questions which, by their novelty or importance, 
appeared to surpass the authority and discern¬ 
ment of a proconsul. Transportation and be¬ 
heading were reserved for honourable persons; 
meaner criminals were either hanged, or burnt, 
or buried in the" mines, or exposed to the wild 
heUa of the amphitheatre. Armed robbers 


were pursued and extirpated as the enemies of 
society; the driving away horses or cattle was 
made a capital offence;*®* but simple theft was 
uniformly considered as a mere civil and private 
injury. The degrees of guilt and the modes of 
punishment were too often determined by the 
discretion of the rulers, and the subject was left 
in ignorance of the legal danger which he might 
incur by every action of his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, arc the objects of the¬ 
ology, ethics, and jurisprudence. Whenever 
their judgments agree, they corroborate each 
other; but as often as they differ, a prudent 
legislator appreciates the guilt and punishment 
according to the measure of social injury. On 
this principle the most daring attack on the life 
and property of a private citizen is judged less 
atrocious than the crime of treason or rebellion, 
which invades the majesty of the republic: the 
obsequious civilians unanimously pronounced 
that the republic is contained in the person' of 
its chief, and the edge of the Julian law was 
sharpened by the incessant diligence of the em¬ 
perors. The licentious commerce of the sexes 
may l)e tolerated as an impulse of nature, or 
forbidden as a source of disorder and corrup¬ 
tion; but the fame, the fortunes, the family of 
the husband, are seriously injured by the adultery 
of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after 
curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this 
domestic offence the animadversion of the laws; 
and the guilty parties, after the payment of 
heavy forfeitures and fines, were condemned to 
longer perpetual exile in two separate islands.**® 
Religion pronounces an equal censure against 
the infidelity of the husband, but, as it is not 
accompanied by the same civil effects, the wife 
was never permitted to vindicate her wrongs;**® 
and the distinction of simple or double adultery, 
so familiar and so important in the canon law, 
is unknown to the jurisprudence of the Code 
and Pandects. 1 touch with reluctance, and 
despatch with impatience, a more odious vice, 
of which modesty rejects the name, and nature 
abominates the idea. The primitive Romans 
were infected by the example of the Etruscans*®* 
and Greeks;*®* in the mad abuse of prosperity 
and power every pleasure that is innocent was 
deemed insipid; and the Scatinian law,*®* which 
had been extorted by an act of violence, was 
insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and 
the multitude of ariminals. By this law the rape, 
perhaps the seduction, of an ingenuous youth 
was compensated as a personal injury by the 
poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or fout- 
sccxre pounds; the ravisher might be sisin by the 
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Mievt^tliat at Rome, as in Athens, die volun- 
. tjry and effeminate deserter of his 
lidded from the honours and the rights of a 
But the practice of vice was not dis- 
^Qittraged by the severity of opinion: the inddi- 
Me'stain of manhood was confounded with the 
more venial transgressions of fornication and 
adultery; nor was the licentious lover exposed 
tio the same dishonour which he impress^ on 
the male or female partner of his guilt. From 
Catullus to Juvenal,the poets accuse and 
odebrate the degeneracy of the times; and the 
reformation of manners was feebly attempted 
by the reason and authority of the civilians, till 
the most virtuous of the Caesars proscribed the 
nn against nature as a crime against society.^^ 
A new spirit of legislation, respectable even 
in its error, arose in the empire with the religion 
of Constantine.^*’ The laws of Moses were re¬ 
ceived as the divine original of justice, and the 
Christian princes adapted their penal statutes 
to the degrees of moral and religious turpitude. 
Adultery was first declared to be a capital of¬ 
fence: the frailty of the sexes was assimilated to 
poison or assassination, to sorcery or parricide; 
the same penalties were inflicted on the passive 
and active guilt of paederasty; and all criminals, 
of free or servile condition, were either drowned, 
or beheaded, or cast alive into the avenging 
fiames. The adulterers were spared by the com¬ 
mon sympathy of mankind; but the lovers of 
dieir own sex were pursued by general and 
pious indignation: the impure manners of 
Greece still prevaileddn the cities of Asia, and 
every vice was fomented by the cdibacy of the’ 
monies and clergy. Justinian i claxed the pun- 
Mhment at least of female infidelity: the guilty 
spemse was only condemned to solitude and 
penance, and at the end of two years might be 
recalled to the arms of a.forgiving husband. 
But the same emperor declared hinilf the im- 
idacabie tnemy of unmanly lust, and the cruel¬ 
ty of his persecution can scarcely be excused by 
the purity of his motives.^** In defiance of every 
pit&idpie of justice, he stretched to past as well 
aS:‘lhUire offences the operations of his edicts, 
viithibe previous allowance of a short respite 
^Mlxmfesaion and pardon. A painful death was 
..'teBlcted by the amputation of the sinful in- 
: or the insertion of nharp reeds into 

pores aad tubes of most exquisite sensibil- 
Justim defended the propriety of the 
o n^. amefe the criimnals would have lost 
. they been convicted of sacri- 

Ja tfaia state of dugrace and agony two 


bbhOpSy .IsMah of Rlioddi asld Alegatider^of 
Diospolis/ were dragged through the streets oC 
Constantinople, while their brethren were ad¬ 
monished by the voice of a crier to observe this, 
awful lesson, and not to pollute the sanctity of 
their character. Perhaps these prelates were in¬ 
nocent. A sentence of death and infamy was 
often founded on the slight and suspicious evi¬ 
dence of a child or a servant: the guilt of the 
green faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of 
Theodora, was presumed by the judges, and 
paederasty became the crime of those to \vhom 
no crime could be imputed. A French philoso- 
pheri** has dared to remark that whatever is 
secret must be^dcrubtful, and that our natui-al 
horror of vice may be abused as an enginelof 
tyranny. But the favourable persuasion of ^ 
same writer, that a legislator may confide in the 
taste and reason of mankind, is impeached 
the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity and 
extent of the disease.**® 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed 
in all criminal cases the invaluable privilege 
of being tried by their country.*®’ i. The ad¬ 
ministration of justice is the most ancient office 
of a prince: it was exercised by the Roman 
kings, and abused by Tarquin, who alone, 
without law or council, pronounced his arbi¬ 
trary judgments. The first consuls succeeded to 
this regal prerogative; but the sacred right of 
appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates, and all public causes were decided 
by the supreme tribunal of the people. But a 
wild democracy, superior to the forms, too often 
disdains the essential principles, of justice; the 
pride of despotism was envenomed by plel^ian 
envy; and the heroes of Athens might some^ 
times applaud the happiness of the Persian, 
whose fate depended on the caprice of a single 
tyrant Some i^utary restraints, imposed by the 
people on their own passions, were at once the 
cause and effect of the gravity and temperance 
of the Romans. The right of accusation was 
confined to the magistrates. A vote of the 
thirty-five tribes could thffict a fine; but the 
cognisance of all capital crimes was reserved by 
a fundamental law to the assembly of the cen¬ 
turies, in which the weight of influence and 
property was sure to preponderate. Repeated 
proclamations and adjournments were inter¬ 
posed, to allow time fer prejudice and resent¬ 
ment to subside; the whole proceeding n^ht be 
annulled by a seasonable, omen ^or the opposi¬ 
tion Of a tribune, and such popular triids 
cmmnonly less fbimidabfe 
they Were &vourabfeftoigiiik;&t this ttnlcm of 
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lul whether the accused party was pardoned or 
acqtutted; and, in the ddence of an illustrious 
dlient, the orators of Rome and Athens address 
their arguments to the policy and benevolence, 
as well as to the justice^ of their sovereign, a. 
The task of convening the citizens for the trial 
of each offender became more difficult, as the 
citizens and the offenders continually multi¬ 
plied, and the ready expedient was adopted of 
delegating the jurisffiction of the people to the 
ordinary magistrates or to extraordinary inqmsi^ 
tors>, In the first ages these questions were rare 
and occasional. In the beginning of the seventh 
century of Rome they were made perpetual: 
four praetors were annually empowered to sit in 
judgment on the state offences of treason, extor¬ 
tion, peculation, and bribery; and Sylla added 
new prstors and new questions for those crimes 
which more directly injure the safety of in¬ 
dividuals. By these inquisitors the trial was pre¬ 
pared and directed;* but they could only pro¬ 
nounce the sentence of the majority oi judges^ 
who, with some truth and more prejudice, have 
been compared to the English juries.*®* To 
discharge this important though burdensome 
office, an annual list of ancient and respectable 
citizens was formed by the praetor. After many 
constitutional struggles, they were chosen in 
equal numbers from the senate, the equestrian 
order, and the people; four hundred and fifty 
were appointed for single questions, and the 
various rolls or decuries of judges must have 
contained the names of some thousand Romans, 
who represented the judicial authority of the 
state. In each particular cause a sufficient num¬ 
ber was drawn from the urn; their integrity was 
guarded by an oath; the mode of ballot secured 
their independence; the suspicion of partiality 
was removed by the mutual challenges of the 
accuser and defendant; and the judges of Milo, 
by the retrenchment of fifteen on each side, 
were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of 
acquittal, of condemnation, or of favourable 
doubt.*®* 3. In his civil jurisdiction the praetor 
of the city was truly a judge, and almost a legis¬ 
lates; but» as soon as he had prescribed the 
action of law, he often referred to a delegate the 
detemjiinSation of the fact. With the increase 
legal proceedings, the tribunal of the centum- 
virs^ in which he presided, acquired more 
w^htmnd reputation. But whet^ he acted 
alicta^ or with the advice of his councR, the most 
aliohite powers ought be trusted to a magis- 
ttele who was annually chosen by the votes of 
The rotes imd precauiioiis of free* 
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dom have required some explanatioxi; the order 
of despotism is simple and inanimate. Before 
the age of Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, 
the decuries of Roman judges had sunk to an 
empty title; the humble advice of the assessors 
might be accepted or despised; and in eaxdi 
tribunal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was 
administered by a single magistrate, who was 
raised and disgraced by the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might 
prevent the sentence of the law by voluntary 
exile or death. Till his guilt had been legally 
proved, his innocence was presumed and his 
person was free; till the votes of the last century 
had been counted and declared, he might 
peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of 
Italy, or Greece, or Asia.*®^ His fame and for¬ 
tunes were preserved, at least to his children, 
by this civil death; and he might still be happy 
in every rational and sensual enjoyment, if a 
mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of 
Rome could support the uniformity and silence 
of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort was re¬ 
quired to escape from the tyranny of the Cae¬ 
sars; but this effort was rendered familiar by 
the maxims of the Stoics, the example of the 
bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements 
of suicide. The bodies of condemned criminals 
were exposed to public ignominy, and their 
children, a more serious evil, were reduced to 
poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. 
But, if the victims of Tiberius and Nero antici¬ 
pated the decree of the prince or senate, their 
courage and despatch were recompensed by the 
applause of the public, the decent honours of 
burial, and the validity of their testaments.*®® 
The exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian 
appears to have deprived the unfortunate of 
this last consolation, and it was still denied even 
by the clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary 
death, wliich, in the case of a capital offence, 
intervened between the accusation and the 
sentence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, 
and the spoils of the deceased were seized by the 
inhuman claims of the treasury.*®® Yet the 
civilians have always respected the natural 
right of a citizen to dispose of his life; and the 
posthumous disgrace invented by Tarquin*®* to 
check the despair of his subjects was never 
revived or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The 
powers of this world have indeed lost their 
dominion over him who is resolved on death, 
and his arm can only be restrained by the 
religious apprehension of a future state. Sui¬ 
cides arc enumerated by, Virgil among the 
usdbrtunate, rather thm guilty,*®® and the 
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poedcadr fables of the infernal shades could not 
serkmsly influence the faith or practice of man¬ 
kind. But the precepts of the Gospel or the 
church have at length imposed a pious servi¬ 
tude on the minds of Christians, and condemn 
them to expect, without a murmur, the last 
stroke of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very small propor¬ 
tion of the sixty-two books of the Code and 
Pandects, and in all judicial proceeding the life 
or death of a citizen is determined with less 
caution and delay than the most ordinary ques¬ 
tion covenant or inheritance. This singular 
distinction, though something may be allowed 
for the urgent necessity of defending the peace 
of society, is derived from the nature of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence. Our duties to the state 
are simple and uniform; the law by which he is 
condemned is inscribed not only on brass or 
max'ble, but on the conscience of the offender, 
and his guilt is commonly proved by the testi¬ 
mony of a single fact. But our relations to each 
other are various and infinite; our obligations 
are created, annulled, and modified by in¬ 
juries, benefits, and promises; and the inter¬ 
pretation of voluntary contracts and testaments, 
which are often dictated by fraud or ignorance, 
affords a long and laborious exercise to the 
sagacity of the judge. The business of life is 
sxlultiplied by the extent of commerce and 
d<Hninion, and the residence of the parties in 
the distant provinces of an empire is productive 
of doubt, delay, and inevitable appeals from 
the local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, 
the Greek emperor of Constantinople and the 
East, was the legal successor of the Latian 
shepherd who had planted a colony on the 
banks of the Tiber. In a period of thirteen 
hundred years the laws had reluctantly fol¬ 
lowed the changes of government and mani> 


ners; and the laudable desire of conciliating 
ancient names with recent institutions destroyed 
the harmony, and swelled the magnitude^ of 
the obscure and irregular system. The laws 
which excuse on any occasions the ignorance of 
their subjects, confess their own imperfections; 
the civil jurispirudence, as it was abridged by 
Justinian, still continued a mysterious science 
and a profitable trade, and the innate perplex¬ 
ity of the study was involved in tenfold darkness 
by the private industry of the practitioners. The 
expense of the pursuit sometimes exceeded the 
value of the prize, and the fairest rights were 
abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the 
claimants. Such^ 'costly justice might tendl to 
abate the spirit of litigation, but the unequal 
pressure serves only to increase the influencAof 
the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the 
poor. By these dilatory and expensive proceed¬ 
ings the wealthy pleader obtains a more certain 
advantage than he could hope from the acci¬ 
dental corruption of his judge. The experience 
of an abuse from which our own age and coun¬ 
try are not perfectly exempt may sometimes 
provoke a generous indignation, and extort the 
hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate juris¬ 
prudence for the simple and summary decrees 
of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary 
to guard the person and property of the citizen; 
that the discretion of the judge is the first en¬ 
gine of tyranny; and that the laws of a free 
people should foresee and determine every 
question that may probably arise in the exer¬ 
cise of power and the transactions of industry. 
But the government of Justinian united the 
evils of liberty and servitude, and the Romans 
were oppressed at the^ame time by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of their laws and the arbitrary will of 
their master. 
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the last years of Justinian, his in- 
firm mind was devoted to heavenly con¬ 
templation, and he neglected the bwu- 
IQM of die lower world. ? His suhgects were im- 
f the long continuance of his life and 


reign: yet all who were capable of reflection ap* 
prehended the moment of his death, which 
imght involve the capital in tumult and the em¬ 
pire in ciWl war. Seven nephews^ of the child- 
lessmonarch, tfaesons or grandsemsof his brother 
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and skter, had been educated in the splendour 
of a princely fortune; they had been shown in 
high commands to the provinces and armies; 
their characters were known, their followers 
were zealous, and, as the jealousy of age post¬ 
poned the declaration of a successor, they might 
expect with equal hopes the inheritance of their 
uncle. He expired in his palace, after a reign of 
thirty-eight years; and the decisive opportunity 
was embraced by the friends of Justin, the son of 
Vigilantia.^ At the hour of midnight his domes¬ 
tics were awakened by an importunate crowd, 
who thundered at his door, and obtained ad¬ 
mittance by revealing themselves to be the 
principal members of the senate. These wel¬ 
come deputies announced the recent and mo¬ 
mentous secret of the emperor’s decease; re¬ 
ported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of 
the best beloved and most deserving of his neph¬ 
ews; and conjured Justin to prevent the dis¬ 
orders of the multitude, if they should perceive, 
with the return of light, that they were left with¬ 
out a master. After composing his countenance 
to surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, 
by the advice of his wife Sophia, submitted to 
the authority of the senate. He was conducted 
with speed and silence to the palace; the guards 
saluted their new sovereign; and the martial 
and religious rites of his coronation were dili¬ 
gently accomplished. By the hands of the prop¬ 
er officers he was invested with tlie Imperial 
garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and pur¬ 
ple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he instantly 
promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his 
neck with a military collar; four robust youths 
exalted him on a shield; he stood firm and erect 
to receive the adoration of his subjects; and 
their choice was sanctified by the benediction of 
the patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the 
head of an orthodox prince. The hippodrome 
was already filled with innumerable multitudes; 
and no sooner did the emperor appear on his 
throne than the voices of the blue and the green 
factions were confounded in the same loyi ac¬ 
clamations. In the speeches which Justin ad¬ 
dressed to the senate and people he promised to 
correct the abuses which had disgraced the age 
of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a 
just and beneficent government, and declared 
that, on the approaching calends of January,’ 
he would revive in his own person the name and 
liberality of a Roman consul. The immediate 
discharge of his uncle’s debts exhibited a solid 
pledge of^iis faith and generosity: a train of 
porters, laden wkh bags ^ gold, advanced into 
the m^t of the hipp^ome, and the hopeless 


creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable 
payment as a voluntary gift. Before the end of 
three years his example was imitated and sur¬ 
passed by the empress Sophia, who delivered 
many indigent citizens from the weight of debt 
and usury: an act of benevolence the best en¬ 
titled to gratitude, since it relieves the most 
intolerable distress; but in which the bounty 
of a prince is the most liable to be abused by 
the claims of prodigality and fraud. ^ 

On the seventh day of his reign Justin gave 
audience to the ambassadors of the Avars, and 
the scene was decorated to impress the bar¬ 
barians with astonishment, veneration, and ter¬ 
ror. From the palace gate, the spacious courts 
and long porticoes were lined with the lofty 
crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, who pre¬ 
sented their spears and axes with more confi¬ 
dence than they would have shown in a field of 
battle. The officers who exercised the power, or 
attended the person, of the prince, were attired 
in their richest habits, and arranged according 
to the military and civil order of the hierarchy. 
When the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, 
the ambassadors beheld the emperor of the East 
on his throne, beneath a canopy, or dome, 
which was supported by four coluxxms, and 
crowned with a winged figure of Victory. In the 
first emotions of surprise, they submitted to the 
servile adoration of the Byzantine court; but, as 
soon as they rose from the ground, Targetius, 
the chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom 
and pride of a barbarian. He extolled, by the 
tongue of his interpreter, the greatness of the 
chagan, by whose clemency the kingdoms of the 
South were permitted to exist, whose victorious 
subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scy¬ 
thia, and who now covered the banks of the 
Danube with innumerable tents. The late em¬ 
peror had cultivated, with annual and costly 
gift, the friendship of a grateful monarch, and 
the enemies of Rome had respected the allies of 
the Avars. The same prudence would instruct 
the nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality 
of his uncle, and to purchase the blessings of 
peace from an invincible people, who delighted 
and excelled in the exercise of war. The reply of 
the emperor was delivered in the same strain 
of haughty defiance, and he derived his confi¬ 
dence from the God of the Christians, the an¬ 
cient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of 
Justinian. ‘*The empire,” said he, ‘‘abounds 
with men and horses, and arms sufficient to de¬ 
fend our frontiers and to chastise the barbarians. 
You offer aid, you threaten hostilities: we des¬ 
pise your enmity and your aid. The conquer* 
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01^ dn^e granted to your misery, to yoiir 
l^nnlble prayers. From us you shall receive a 
liijim impoiimt obligation, the knowledge of 
your own weakness. Retire from our presence; 
dl^Bves ci ambassadors are safe; and, if you 
rtttoi to implore our pardon, perhaps you will 
taste of our tencvolcncc.”® On the report of his 
ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the ap¬ 
parent firmness of a Roman emperor of whose 
Character and resources he was ignorant. In¬ 
stead of executing his threats against the East¬ 
ern empire, he marched into the poor and sav¬ 
age countries of Germany, which were subject 
to the dominion of the Franks. After two 
doubtful battles he consented to retire, and the 
Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp 
with an immediate supply of corn and cattle.^ 
Siich repeated disappointments had chilled the 
spirit of the Avars, and their power would have 
dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if the 
aMiance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had 
not given a new object to their arms, and a last¬ 
ing settlement to their weaned fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father’s stand¬ 
ard, he encountered in battle, and transpierced 
with his lance, the rival prince of the Gepidse. 
The Lombards, who applauded such early 
prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had 
shared the dangers of the field, might be ad¬ 
mitted to the feast of victory. “You are not un¬ 
mindful,” replied the inflexible Audoin, “of the 
wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever may 
be his merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at 
t^e with his father till he has received his 
arms from a foreign and royal hand.” Alboin 
bowed with reverence to the institutions of his 
country, selected forty companions, and boldly 
visited the court of Turisund, king of the Gepi- 
dae, who embraced and entertained, according 
to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of his 
son; At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the 
seau of the youth whom he had slain, a tender 
Cemcmbrance arose in the mind of Turisund. 
“How dcjlr is that place—how hateful is that 
person!” were the words that escaped, with a 
4 ifh, from the indignant father. His grief exas- 
the national r^ntment of the Gepi- 
&;'afid Gtthimund, his surviving son, was pro¬ 
voked by wine, or fraternal affection, to the de- 
of vengeance. “The Lombards,” said the 
baiba^n, “resemble, in figure and in 
OQMdli'tlwiiaares cf oar Sarmatian plains.” And 
UtetbilUt was a coarse allusion to the white 


bands Wldch eiivdoped didr le^ “Add 
other resemblance,” replied an audadods Loitf*' 
bard; “you have felt how strbngly they kick. ^ 
Visit the plain of Asfeld, and seek for the bones 
of thy brother: they arc mingled with those of 
the vilest animals.” The Gepidae, a nation of 
warriors, started from their seats, and the fear¬ 
less Alboin, with his forty companions, laid their 
hands on their swords. The tumult was ap¬ 
peased by the venerable interposition trf Tur¬ 
isund. He saved his own honour, and the Hfe of 
his guest; and, after the solemn rites of investi¬ 
ture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody arms 
of his son, the gift of a weeping parent. Albqin 
returned in tritidiph; and the Lombards, 
celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were com¬ 
pelled to praise the virtues of an enemy.’ In tms 
extraordinary visit he had probably seen tifce 
daughter of Gunimund, who soon after ascenef- 
cd the throne of the Gepidae. Her name wa» 
Rosamond, an appellation expressive of female 
beauty, and which our own history or romance 
has consecrated to amorous tales. The king of 
the Lombards (the father of Alboin no longer 
lived) was contracted to the grand-daughter of 
Clovis; but the restraints of faith and policy 
soon yielded to the hope of possessing the fair 
Rosamond, and of insulting her family and 
nation. The arts of persuasion were tried with¬ 
out success; and the impatient lover, by force 
and stratagem, obtained the object of his de¬ 
sires. War was the consequence which he fore¬ 
saw and solicited; but the Lombards could not 
long withstand the furious assault of the Gepi¬ 
dae, who were sustained by a Roman army. 
And, as the offer of marriage was rejected with 
contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish 
his prey, and to partake of the disgrace which 
he had inflicted on the house of Gunimund.’ 

When a public quarrel is envenomed by pri¬ 
vate injuries, a blow that is not mortal <«• deci¬ 
sive can be productive only of a short truce, 
which allows the unsuccessful combatant to 
sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The 
strength of Alboin had E^n found unequal to 
the gratification of his love, ambitidn, ^nd re¬ 
venge: he condescended to implore the formi¬ 
dable aid of the chagan; and the arguments 
that he employed are expressive of the art and 
poli^ of tte barbarians. In the attadc the 
Gepidse he had been prompted by the just 
of extirpating a people whom their al- 
Hance with the Roma(n empire had rendered 
the common enemies the ladoni, and the 
personal adversaries of the chdgan. ^ forces 
ci ffie Avm and f 





in tiiSs i^odouf qtiarrel» the victory waa teoire 
the reward inestk^Ue: the Danube, the 
Hebrua, Italy, and Constantinople would be ex¬ 
posed, without a barrier, to their invincible 
anas* But, if they hesitated or delayed to pre¬ 
vent the malice of the Romans, the same spirit 
'which had insulted would pursue the Avars to 
the extremity of the earth. These specious rea¬ 
sons were heard by the chagan with coldness 
and disdain: he detained the Lombard am¬ 
bassadors in his camp, protracted the negotia¬ 
tion, and by turns alleged his want of inclina¬ 
tion, or his want of ability, to undertake this im¬ 
portant enterprise. At length he signified the 
ultimate price of his alliance, that the Lombards 
should immediately present him with the tithe 
of their cattle; that the spoils and captives 
should be equally divided; but that the lands of 
the Gepidac should'become the sole patrimony 
of the Avars. Such hard conditions were eager¬ 
ly accepted by the passions of Alboin; and, as 
the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingrati¬ 
tude and perfidy of the Gepidae, Justin aban¬ 
doned that incorrigible people to their fate, and 
remained the tranquil spectator of this unequal 
conflict. The despair of Gunimund was active 
and dangerous. He was informed that the Avars 
had entered his confines; but, on the strong as¬ 
surance that after the defeat of the Lombards 
these foreign invaders would easily be repelled, 
he rushed forwards to encounter the implacable 
enemy of his name and family. But the courage 
of the Gepidae could secure them no more than 
an honourable death. The bravest of the nation 
fell in the field of battle: the king of the Lom¬ 
bards contemplated with delight the head of 
Gunimund, and his skull was fashioned into a 
cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or 
perhaps to comply with the savage custom of 
his country.*® After this victory no farther ob- 
stade could impede the progress of the confed¬ 
erates, and they faithfully executed the terms 
of their agreement. ** The fair countries of Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, aiui the parts of 
Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied 
without resistance by a new colony of Scy- 
tidans;^ and the Dacian empire of the chagans 
subsist^ with splendour above two hundred 
andrthirty years. The nation of the Gefndae was 
dissolved; but, in the distribution of the cap- 
tivesy the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate 
thipi companiona of the Lombards, whose 
g^kerosity-adbpted a valiant foe, and whose 
freedom was inccms^atible vdth cOd and delib- 
mpiety 'of dbe Bpdl intro- 
dumsljhim oamp of Alboin more wealth 


than a barbuian could readily compute. The 
fair Rosamond was persuaded or compelled to 
acknowledge the rights of her victorious lover; 
and the daughter of Gunimund appeared to 
forgive those crimes which might be imputed to 
her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom es¬ 
tablished the fame of Alboin. In the days of 
Gharlemagne the Bavarians, the Saxons, and 
the other tribes of the Teutonic language, still 
repeated the songs which described the heroic 
virtues, the valour, liberality, and fortune of the 
king of the Lombards.** But his ambition was 
yet unsatisfied; and the conqueror of the Gepi¬ 
dae turned his eyes from the Danube to the rich¬ 
er banks of the Po and the Tiber. Fifteen years 
had not elapsed since his subjects, the confed¬ 
erates of Narses, had visited the pleasant cli¬ 
mate of Italy; the mountains, the rivers, the 
highways, were familiar to their memory; the 
report of their success, perhaps the view of their 
spoils, had kindled in the rising generation the 
flame of emulation and enterprise. Their hopes 
were encouraged by the spirit and eloquence of 
Alboin; and it is affirmed that he spoke to their 
senses by producing at the royal feast the fairest 
and most exquisite fruits that grew spontane¬ 
ously in the garden of the world. No sooner 
had he erected his standard than the native 
strength of the Lombards was multiplied by 
the adventurous youth of Germany and Scy¬ 
thia. The robust peasantry of Noricum and 
Pannonia had resumed the manners of bar¬ 
barians; and the names of the Gepidse, Bul¬ 
garians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians may be 
distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy.** Of 
the Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, 
twenty thousand warriors, with their wives and 
children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. 
Their bravery contributed to his success; but 
the accession or the absence of their numbers 
was not sennbly felt in the magnitude of his 
host. Every mode of religion was freely prac¬ 
tised by its respective votaries. The king of the 
Lombards had been educated in the Arian 
heresy, but the catholics in their public woi«hip 
were allowed to pray fen* his conversion; while 
the more stubborn barbarians sacrificed a she- 
goat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their 
fathers.** The Lombards and their confederates 
were united by their common attachment to a 
chief who excelled in all ffie virtues and vices of 
a savage hero; and the vij^lance of Alboin pro¬ 
vided an ample magazine of offiensive and de¬ 
fensive tabs for the use of the expedition. The 
poitafak wealth of the Lombards attended the 
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lipiarch; tibeir lands they cheerfiilly relinquished 
to the Avars, on the solemn promise, which was 
.made accepted without a sxnilc, that if 
. they failed in the conquest of Italy these volun- 
tairy eidles should be reinstated in their former 
possessions. 

■ They might have failed if Narses had been 
the antagonist of the Lombards; and the vet¬ 
eran warriors, the associates of his Gothic vic¬ 
tory, would have encountered with reluctance 
an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. 
But the weakness of the Byzantine court was 
subservient to the barbarian cause; and it was 
for the ruin of Italy that the emperor once lis¬ 
tened to the complaints of his subjects. The vir¬ 
tues of Narses were stained with avarice; and in 
hk provincial reign of fifteen years be accumu¬ 
lated a treasure of gold and silver which sur¬ 
passed the modesty of a private fortune. His 
government was oppressive or unpopular, and 
the general discontent was expres^ with free¬ 
dom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne 
of Justin they boldly declared that their Gothic 
servitude had been more tolerable than the des¬ 
potism of a Greek eunuch; and that, unless their 
tyrant were instantly removed, they would con¬ 
sult their own happiness in the choice of a mas¬ 
ter. The apprehension of a revolt was urged by 
the voice of envy and detraction, which had so 
recendy triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. 
A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to su¬ 
persede the conqueror of Italy; and the base 
motives of his recall were revealed in the insult¬ 
ing mandate of the empress Sophia, *.*that he 
should leave to men the exercise of arms, and 
return to his proper station among the maidens 
the palace, where a distafl should be again 
placed in the hand of the eunuch.” 'T will spin 
her such a thread as she shall not easily un¬ 
ravel!” is said to have been the reply which in¬ 
dignation and conscious virtue extorted from 
the hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a 
victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he 
retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is 
due to the belief oi the times) Narses invited the 
Lombards to chastise the ingratitude of the 
piince and people.^^ But the passions of the peo- 
> 1^ are furious and changeable, and the Ro- 
.mans soon recollected the merits, or dreaded 
the fimntment, of their victoriDua general. By 
.the inediation of the p>ope, who undertook a 
;lg)ecial pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance 
was accepted; and Narses, assuming a milder 
aspect.and^a more duttful language, consented 
his thftdence in the Capital His dcath,« 
period of old age« was 


unseasonable and premature, since his genius 
alone could have repaired the last and fatal 
error of his life. The reality, or the suspicion, of 
a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the Ital¬ 
ians. The soldiers resented the disgrace, and be¬ 
wailed the loss, of their general. They were, ig¬ 
norant of their new exarch; and Longinus was 
himself ignorant of the state of the army and 
the province. In the preceding years Italy had 
been desolated by pestilence and famine, and a 
.disaffected people ascribed the calamities of 
nature to the guilt or folly of their rulers.^’ 
Whatever might be the grounds of his secur¬ 
ity, Alboin neither expected nor encountered a 
Roman army in the field. He ascended thej Ju¬ 
lian Alps, and looked down with contempt l^nd 
desire on the fruitful plains to which his vietpry 
communicated the perpetual appellation ;.of 
Lombardy. A faithful chieftain and a select 
band were stationed at Forum Julii, the'modern 
Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. 
The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, 
and listened to the prayers of the Trevisans: 
their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to 
occupy the palace and city of Verona; and 
Milan, now rising from her ashes, was invested 
by the powers of Alboin five months after his 
departure from Pannonia. Terror preceded his 
march: he found everywhere, or he left, a 
dreary solitude; and the pusillanimous Italians 
presumed) without a trial, that the stranger was 
invincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or mo¬ 
rasses, the affrighted crowds concealed some 
fragments of their wealth, and delayed the 
moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the pa¬ 
triarch of Aquileia, removed his treasures, sa¬ 
cred and profane, to the isle of Grado,^* and his 
successors were adopted by the infant republic 
of Venice, which was continually enriched by 
the public calamities. Honoratus, who filled the 
chair of St. Ambrose, had credulously accepted 
the faithless offers of a capitulation; and the 
archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of Mi¬ 
lan, were driven by the perfidy of Alboin to 
seek a refuge in the less accessible ramparts of 
Genoa. Along the maritime coast the courage 
of the inhabitants was supported by the facility 
of supply, the hopes of relief, and the power of 
escape; but, from the Trcntine hills to the gates 
of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions of 
Italy became, without a battle or a siege, the 
lasting patrimony of the Lombards. The sub¬ 
mission of the people invited the barbariaia to 
assvime the character of a lawful sovereign* an 4 
the helpless exarch was confined to the office of 
. atmouncing to the emperor Justin the rapid and 
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irretrievable loss of his provinces and cities.^ 
One city, which had been diligently fortified by 
the Goths, resisted the arms of a new invader; 
and, while Italy was subdued by the flying de¬ 
tachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was 
fixed above three years before the western gate 
of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same courage which 
obtains the esteem of a civilised enemy provokes 
the fury of a savage; and the impatient besieger 
had bound himself by a tremendous oath that 
age, and sex, and dignity should be confounded 
in a general massacre. The aid of famine at 
length enabled him to execute his bloody vow; 
but as Alboin entered the gate his horse stum¬ 
bled, fell, and could not be raised from the 
ground. One of his attendants was prompted by 
compassion, or piety, to interpret this miracu¬ 
lous sign of the wrath of Heaven: the conqueror 
paused and relented; he sheathed his sword, 
and, peacefully reposing himself in the palace 
of Theodoric, proclaimed to the trembling mul¬ 
titude that they should live and obey. Delighted 
with the situation of a city which was endeared 
to his pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the 
prince of the Lombards disdained the ancient 
glories of Milan; and Pavia during some ages 
was respected as the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy.*® 

The reign of the founder was splendid and 
transient; and, before he could regulate his new 
conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic 
treason and female revenge. In a palace near 
Verona, which had not been erected for the 
barbarians, he feasted the companions of his 
arms; intoxication was the reward of valour, 
and the king himself was tempted by appetite 
or vanity to exceed the ordinary measure of his 
intemperance. After draining many capacious 
bowls of Rhactian or Falernian wine he called 
for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and most 
precious ornament of his sideboard. The cup of 
victory was accepted with horrid applause by 
the circle of the Lombard chiefs. “Fill it again 
with wine!” exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, 
“fill it to the brim! can y this goblet to the queen, 
and request in my name that she would lejoice 
with her father.” In an agony of grief and rage, 
Rosamond had strength to utter, “Let the wUl 
of my lord be obeyed!” and, touching it with 
hear lips, pronounced a silent imprecation that 
the insult should be washed away in the blood 
of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to 
the resentment of a daughter, if she had not al¬ 
ready violated the duties of a wife. Implacable 
in to enmity, or inconstant in her love, the 
quetn of Italy had stooped'from the throne to 


the arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the king^ 
armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her 
pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of 
the murder he could no longer urge the scruples 
of fidelity or gratitude; but Helmichis trembled 
when he revolved the danger as well as the guilt, 
when he recollected the matchless strength and 
intrepidity of a warrior whom he had so often 
attended in the field of battle. He pressed, and 
obtained, that one of the bravest champions of 
the Lombards should be associated to the enter¬ 
prise; but no more than a promise of secrecy 
could be drawn from the gallant Peredeus, and 
the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to hon¬ 
our and love. She supplied the place of one of 
her female attendants who was beloved by Pere¬ 
deus, and contrived some excuse for darkness 
and silence till she could inform her companion 
that he had enjoyed the queen of the Lom¬ 
bards, and that his own death or the death of 
Alboin must be the consequence of such trea¬ 
sonable adultery. In this alternative he chose 
rather to be the accomplice than the victim of 
Rosamond,*^ whose undaunted spirit was in¬ 
capable of fear or remorse. She expected and 
soon found a favourable moment, when the 
king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the 
table to his afternoon slumbers. His faithless 
spouse was anxious for his health and repose; 
the gates of the palace were shut, the arms re¬ 
moved, the attendants dismissed, and Rosa¬ 
mond, after lulling him to rest by her tender 
caresses, unbelted the chamber-door and urged 
the reluctant conspirators to the instant execu¬ 
tion of the deed. On the first alarm the warrior 
started from his couch: his sword, which he at¬ 
tempted to draw, had been fastened to the scab¬ 
bard by the hand of Rosamond; and a small 
stool, his only weapon, could not long protect 
him from the spears of the assassins. The daugh¬ 
ter of Cunimund smiled in his fall: his body was 
buried under the staircase of the palace; and 
the grateful posterity of the Lombards revered 
the tomb and the memory of their victorious 
leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in 
the name of her lover; the city and palace of 
Verona were awed by her power; and a faithful 
band of her native Gepidae was prepared to ap¬ 
plaud the revenge and to second the wishes of 
their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, who 
fied in the first moments of consternation and 
disorder, had resumed their courage and col¬ 
lected their powers; and the nation, instead of 
sutottdng to her re^n, demanded with unani- 
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.that juilteB should ^he eeect^ on 
the^dlty spouse and the murderers of their king. 
Sheaeu^bt a refuge among the enemies of 
countrVy and a criminal who deserved the ab- 
liOfrence of mankind was protected by the sel- 
&h policy of the exarch. With her daughter* the 
hel^ of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, 
bar trusty Gepidse, and the sp^s of the palace 
of Verona, Rosamond descended the Adige and 
the Po, and was transported by a Greek vessel 
to the safe harbour of Ravenna. Longinus be¬ 
held with delight the charms and the treasures 
of the widow of Alboin: her situation and her 
past conduct might justify the most licentious 
proposals, and she readily listened to the passion 
of a minister who, even in the decline of the em¬ 
pire, was respected as the equal of kings. The 
dea^ of a jealous lover was an easy and grate- 
feil sacrifice, and as Hdmichis issued from the 
bath he received the deadly potion from the 
hand of his mistress. The taste of the liquor, its 
speedy operation, and his experience of the 
character of Rosamond, convinced him that he 
was poisoned; he pointed his dagger to her 
bi^ast, compelled to drain the remainder of 
the, cup, and expired in a few minutes with the 
consolation that she could not survive to enjoy 
the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of 
Alboin and Rosamond, with the richest spoils of 
the Lombards, was embarked for Constanti¬ 
nople: the surprising strength of Peredeus 
amused and terrified the Imperial court; his 
blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect 
copy of the adventures of Samson. By the free 
suffrage of the nation in the assembly of Pavia, 
Glepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected 
as the successor of Alboin. Before the end of 
eighteen months the throne was polluted by a 
second murder: Clepho was stabbed by the 
hand of a domestic; the regal office was sus*- 
pended above ten years during the minority of 
has son Audiaris, and Italy was divided and op¬ 
pressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants.** 
r When the nephew of Justinian ascended the 
thffoiie, he proclaimed a new era of happiness 
and glory. The annals of the second Justin** aie 
asoriM wth disgrace abroad and misery at 
bade* Jxk the West the Roman empire was af- 
by/tbe Joas of Italy, the eolation of 
A6^, and the conquests of the Perrians. In-; 

; ^iSdiPr;prevaifed both in the capital and the 
pMwinfisesf the rich trembled fear their property, 
for their safety;, the oidhaary magis- 
or venali the.occasional 
to hkve been arbitrary and 


kgiriator and a conqueror. The opinion whicb 
imputes to the prince all the calamities of his 
times may be countenanced by the histmjan as 
a serious truth or a salutary prejudice. Yet a 
candid suspicion will arise that the sentiments of 
Justin were pure and benevolent, and that he 
might have ^ed his station without reproach if 
the faculties of his mind had not been impaired 
by disease, which deprived the emperor of the 
use of his feet and confined him to the palace, a 
stranger to the complaints of the people and the 
vices of the government. The tardy knowledge 
of his own impotence determined him to^lay 
down the wel^V of the diadem, and in (the 
choice of a worthy substitute he showed s^me 
symptoms of a di^eming and even magn^- 
mous spirit. The only son of Justin and Sopl^a 
died in his infancy; their daughter Arabia vm 
the wife of Baduarius,**® superintendent of the 
palace, and afterwards commander of the Ital¬ 
ian armies, who vainly aspired to confirm the 
rights of marriage by those of adoption. While 
the empire appeared an object of desire, Justin 
was accustomed to behold with jealousy and 
hatred his brothers and cousins, the rivals of his 
hopes; nor could he depend on the gratitude of 
those who would accept the purple as a restitu¬ 
tion rather than a gift. Of these competitors one 
had been removed by exile, and afterwards by 
death; and the emperor himself had inflicted 
such cruel insults on another, that he must 
either dread his resentment or despise his pa¬ 
tience. This domestic animosity was refined into 
a generous resolution of seeking a successor, not 
in his family, but in the republic; and the art- 
fiil Sophia recommended Tiberius,** his faithful 
captain of the guards, whose virtues and fortune 
the emperor might cherish as the fruit of his 
judicious choice. The ceremony of his elevation 
to the rank of Caesar or Augustus was performed 
in the portico of the palace in the jxresence of 
the patriarch and the senate. Justin collected 
the remaining strength of his mind and body; 
but the popular belief lhat his speech was in¬ 
spired by the Deity betrays a very humble opin¬ 
ion both of the man and of the times.** “You 
behold,” said the emperor, “ the ensigns: of su¬ 
preme power. You are nhimt to receive them, 
not from my hand, but from the hand of God. 
Honour them, and from them you wiH derive 
honour. Respeset the empress your nsother; you 
are now her son; before, you were Iwr jcrvant. 
Del^iht not in blood;* attain »from revenge; 
avoid those actions by wldch 1 have toourted 
the public hatred; egperieoce, 
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rafiidr of your predecessor. 

M a inan» I have sinned; as a sinner, even .in 
this life, 1 have been severely punished: but 
these servants (and he pointed to his ministers), 
Who have abused my confidence and inflamed 
my passions, will appear with me before the 
tribunal of Ohrist. 1 have been dazzled by the 
splendour of the diadem: be thou wise and 
modest; remember what you have been, re¬ 
member what you are. You see around us your 
slaves and your children; with the authority, 
assume the tenderness of a parent. Love your 
people like yourself; cultivate the affections, 
maintain the discipline, of the army; protect the 
fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the 
poor.”*^ The assembly, in silence and in tears, 
applauded the counsels and sympathised with 
the repentance of their prince; the patriarch re¬ 
hearsed the prayers bf the church; Tiberius re¬ 
ceived the diadem on his knees; and Justin, who 
in his abdication appeared most worthy to 
reign, addressed the new monarch in the follow¬ 
ing words:—“If you consent, I live; if you com¬ 
mand, 1 die: may the God of heaven and earth 
infuse into your heart whatever I have neg¬ 
lected or forgotten.” The four last years of the 
emperor Justin were passed in tranquil obscur¬ 
ity: his conscience was no longer tormented by 
the remembrance of those duties which he was 
incapable of discharging, and his choice was 
just^ed by the filial reverence and gratitude of 
Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius,*^ his beauty 
(he was one of the tallest and most comely of 
the Romans) might introduce him to the favour 
of Sophia; and the widow of Justin was per¬ 
suaded that she should preserve her station and 
influence under the reign of a second and more 
youthful husband. But if the ambitious candi¬ 
date had been tempted to flatter and dissem¬ 
ble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her 
aqpectations or his own promise. The factions 
of file hippodrome demanded with some im¬ 
patience the name of their new empress; both 
the people and Sophia were astoni^ed by the 
piKHdamation of Anastasia, the secret though 
lawful wife of the ^peror Tiberius. Whatever 
could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, 
impMai honours, a stately palace, a numerous 
hotmdiold, was liberally bestowed by the piety 
of Imp adopted son; on solemn occasions he at¬ 
tended and consulted the widow of his bene- 
fimtoTi but her amMtion disdained the vain 
Bcmldaiioebf To^ty, and the rtspectftd appel- 
lafii^ df mother' served to exasperate rather 
thei l^pease itm mge of an injured woman. 


While sIm accepted and repaid with a courtiy 
smile the fair expressions of regard and confi¬ 
dence, a secret alliance was concluded between 
the dowager empress and her ancient enemies; 
and Justinian, the son of Germanus, was em¬ 
ployed as the instrument of her revenge. The 
pride of the reigning house Supported with re¬ 
luctance the dominion of a stranger: the youth 
was deservedly popular, his name after the 
death of Justin had been mentioned by a tumul¬ 
tuous faction, and his own submissive offer of 
his head, with a treasure of sixty thousand 
pounds, might be interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian received a free 
pardon and the command of the eastern army. 
The Persian monarch fled before his arms, and 
the acclamations which accompanied his tri¬ 
umph declared him worthy of the purple. His 
artfiil patroness had chosen the month of the 
vintage, while the emperor in a rural solitude 
was permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a sub¬ 
ject. On the first intelligence of her designs he 
returned to Constantinople, and the conspiracy 
was suppressed by his presence and firmness. 
From the pomp and honours which she had 
abused, Sophia was reduced to a modest allow¬ 
ance; Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted 
her correspondence, and committed to a faith¬ 
ful guard the custody of her person. But the 
services of Justinian were not considered by that 
excellent prince as an aggravation of his of¬ 
fences: after a mild reproof his treason and in¬ 
gratitude W'cre forgiven, and it was commonly 
believed that the emperor entertained some 
thoughts of contracting a double alliance with 
the rival of his throne. The voice of an angel 
(such a fable was propagated) might reveal to 
the emperor that he should always triumph 
over his domestic foes, but Tiberius derived a 
firmer assurance from the innocence and gener¬ 
osity his own mind. 

With the odious name of Tiberius he assumed 
the more popular appellation of Constantine, 
and imitated the purer virtues of the Antonines. 
After recording the vice or folly of so many Ro¬ 
man princes, it is pleasing to repose for a mo¬ 
ment on a character conspicuous by the quali¬ 
ties of humanity, justice, temperance, and forti- 
tude; to contemplate a sovereign affable in his 
palace, pious in the church, impartial on the 
seat of judgment, and victorious, at least by his 
generals, in the Persian war. The most glorious 
trophy of his victory consisted in a multitude of 
captives, whom Tib^usentertadned, redeemed, 
and dismissed to their native homes with the 
charitable ^iiit of a Christian hero. The mes> 
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H or addcatunei of hu own aubjecti had a 
deai^dalmtohirbeneficence, andhemeasiired 
Ids bounty not so much by their expectations^ 
as by his own dignity. This maxim, however 
dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, was 
balanced by a pinciple of humanity and jus¬ 
tice, which taught him to abhor, as of the basest 
alloy, the gold that was extracted from the tears 
of the people. For their relief, as often as they 
had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he 
was impatient to remit the arrears of the past or 
the demands of future taxes: he sternly rejected 
the servile offerings of his ministers, which were 
compensated by tenfold oppression; and the 
wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the 
praise and regret of succeeding times. Constant- 
tinople believed that the emperor had dis¬ 
covered a treasure; but his genuine treasure 
consisted in the practice of liberal economy, and 
the contempt of all vain and superfluous ex¬ 
pense. The Romans of the East would have been 
happy if the best gift of heaven, a patriot king, 
had been confirmed as a proper and permanent 
Messing. But in less than four years after the 
death of Justin, his worthy successor sunk into a 
mortal disease, which left him only suflicient 
time to restore the diadem, according to the 
tenure by which he held it, to the most deserv¬ 
ing his fellow-citizens. He selected Maurice 
from the crowd—a judgment more precious 
than the purple itself: the patriarch and senate 
were summoned to the bed of the dying prince; 
he bestowed his daughter and the empire, and 
his last advice was solemnly delivered by the 
voice of the quaestor. Tiberius expressed his 
hope that the virtues of his son and successor 
would erect the noblest mausoleum to his mem¬ 
ory. His memory was embalmed by the public 
affiction; but the most sincere grief evaporates 
in the. tumult of a new reign, and the eyes and 
acclamations of mankind were speedily directed 
to the rising sun. 

Ihe emperor Maurice derived his origin from 
ancient Rxime;’* but his immediate parents 
Were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and 
dieir singular felicity preserved them alive to 
behold and partake the fortune of their augutt 
sottv The youth of Maurice was spent in the pro- 
feiteicm tif arms: Tiberius promoted him to the 
command of a new and favourite legion of 
twelve thousand confederates; his valour and 
conduct were signalised in the Persian war; and 
lie letnrned to Gonstantinof^ to accept, as his 
^ftit reward, the inheritande of the empire. 

, jttcftnded the thxone at the mature age 

af years; and he reigned abew 


twenty years over the East and over himsdf 
expelling from his mind the wild democracy of 
passions, and establishing (according to the 
quaint expression of Evagrius) a perfect aris¬ 
tocracy of reason and virtue. Some suspicion 
will degrade the testimony of a subject, though 
he protests that his secret praise should never 
reach the ear of his sovereign,®® and some fail¬ 
ings seem to place the character of Maurice be¬ 
low the purer merit of his predecessor. His cold 
and reserved demeanour might be imputed to 
arrogance; his justice was not always exempt 
from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakness; 
and his rigid economy too often exposed him to 
the reproach of asvarice. But the rational wisnes 
of an absolute monarch must tend to the hap¬ 
piness of his people: Maurice was endowed with 
sense and courage to promote that happine^, 
and his administration was directed by the 
principles and example of Tiberius. The pusil¬ 
lanimity of the Greeks had introduced so com¬ 
plete a separation between the offices of king 
and of general, that a private soldier, who had 
deserved and obtained the purple, seldom or 
never appeared at the head of his armies. Yet 
the emperor Maurice enjoyed the glory of re¬ 
storing the Persian monarch to his throne; his 
lieutenants waged a doubtful war against the 
Avars of the Danube; and he cast an eye of 
pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and dis¬ 
tressful state of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were incessantly 
tormented by tales of misery and demands of 
succour, which extorted the humiliating con¬ 
fession of their own weakness. The expiring dig¬ 
nity of Rome was only marked by the freedom 
and energy of her complaints: “If you are in¬ 
capable,” she said, “of delivering us from the 
sword of the Lombards, save us at least from 
the calamity of famine.” Tiberius forgave the 
reproach, and relieved the distress: a supply of 
corn was transported from Egypt to the Tiber; 
and the Roman people, invoking the name, not 
of Camillus, but of St. Peter, repulsed the bar¬ 
barians from their waiter But the relief was ac¬ 
cidental, the danger was perpetual and press¬ 
ing; and the clergy and senate, collecting the 
remains of their ancient opulence, a sum of 
three thousand pounds of gold, despatched the 
patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts and 
their complaints at the foot of the Byzantine 
throne. The attention of the court, and the 
forces of the East, were diverted by the Ferrian 
war; but the justice of Tiberius applied the 
subsidy to the defence of the city; and he dis- 
misaed the patrician with his best ^vice, either 
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to bribe the Lombard chids, or to purchase the 
aid of the kings of France. Notwithstanding this 
weak invention, Italy was still afflicted, Rome 
was again besieged, and the suburb of Classe, 
only three miles from Ravenna, was pillaged 
and occupied by the troops of a simple duke of 
Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a second 
deputation of priests and senators: the duties 
and the menaces of religion were forcibly 
urged in the letters of the Roman pontiflf; and 
his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qual¬ 
ified to solicit the powers either of heaven or of 
the earth. The emperor adopted, with stronger 
effect, the measures of his predecessor: some 
formidable chiefs were persuaded to embrace 
the friendship of the Romans; and one of them, 
a mild and faitliful barbarian, lived and died in 
the service of the exarch: the passes of the Alps 
were delivered to the Franks; and the pope 
encouraged them to violate, without scruple, 
their oaths and engagements to the misbe¬ 
lievers. Ghildebert, the great-grandson of Clo¬ 
vis, y/as persuaded to invade Italy by the pay¬ 
ment of fifty thousand pieces; but, as he had 
viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Aus- 
trasia might stipulate that the gift should be 
rendered more worthy of his acceptance by a 
proper mixture of these respectable medals. The 
dukes of the Lombards had provoked by fre¬ 
quent inroads their powerful neighbours of 
Gaul. As soon as they were apprehensive of a 
just retaliation, they renounced their feeble and 
disorderly independence: the advantages of re¬ 
gal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, 
were unanimously confessed; and Autharis, the 
son of Clepho, had already attained the strength 
and reputation of a warrior. Under the stand¬ 
ard of their new king, the conquerors of Italy 
withstood three successive invasions, one of 
which was led by Ghildebert himself, the last of 
the Merovingian race who descended from the 
Alps, The first expedition was defeated by the 
jealous animosity of the Franks and Alemanni. 
In the second they were vanquished in a bloody 
battle, with more loss and dishonour than they 
had sustained since the foundation of their mon- 
I archy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a 
I third time with accumulated force« and Au¬ 
tharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. The 
troops and treasures of the Lombards were dis¬ 
tributed in the walled towns between the Alps 
and the Apennine. A nation, less sensible of 
danger than of fatigue and delay, soop mur- 
muiied against the folly of thdr twenty com¬ 
manders; and the hot va|>ours of an Italian sun 


infected with disease those tramontane bodies 
which had already suffered the vicissitudes of 
intemperance and famine. The powers that were 
inadequate to the conquest, were more than 
sufficient for the desolation, of the country; nor 
could the trembling natives distinguish between 
their enemies and their deliverers. If the junc¬ 
tion of the Merovingian and Imperial forces 
had been effected in the neighbourhood of Mi¬ 
lan, perhaps they might have subverted the 
throne of the Lombards; but the Franks expect¬ 
ed six days the signal of a fiaming village, and 
the arms of the Greeks were idly employed in 
the reduction of Modena and Parma, which 
were torn from them after the retreat of their 
transalpine allies. The victorious Autharis as¬ 
serted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the 
foot of the Rha'tian Alps, he subdued the resis¬ 
tance, and rifled the hidden treasures, of a se¬ 
questered island in the lake of Goinum. At the 
extreme point of Calabria, he touched with his 
spear a column on the sea-shore of Rhegium,®^ 
proclaiming that ancient landmark to stand the 
immovable boundary of his kingdom.®^ 

During a period of two hundred years Italy 
was unequally divided between the kingdom of 
the Lombards and the exarchate of Ravenna. 
The offices and professions which the jealousy of 
Constantine had separated were united by the 
indulgence of Justinian; and eighteen successive 
exarchs were invested, in the decline of the em¬ 
pire, with the full remains of civil, of military, 
and even of ecclesiastical power. Their imme¬ 
diate jurisdiction, which was afterwards conse¬ 
crated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended 
over the modern Romagna, the marshes or valf^ 
leys of Ferrara and Commachio,®® five maritime 
cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second in¬ 
land Pentapolis, between the Hadriatic coast 
and the hills of the Apennine. Three subordi¬ 
nate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of 
Naples, which were divided by hostile lands 
from the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the 
exarch. The duchy of Rome appears to hav^ 
included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latin con¬ 
quests of the first four hundred years of the city, 
and the limits may be distinctly traced along 
the coast, from Civita Vecchia to Terracina, 
and with the course of the Tiber from Ameria 
and Narni to the port of Ostia. The numerous 
islands from Grado to Ghiozza composed the 
infant dominion pf Venice.; but the more acces¬ 
sible towns on the continent were overthrown 
by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent 
fury, a mw capital rising from the waves. The 
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by lliie^tiay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile 
tttfitbry isi Capua, and by the Roman edkmy^ 
dC Amalphi,’^ whose industrious dtieens, by the 
invention ^ the mariner’s compass, have un- 
«rikd the face of the g^obe. The three islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily still adhered to the 
eia|»]e; and the acquisition of the farther Cala¬ 
bria removed the landmark of Autharis from 
dih shore of Rhegium to the isthmus of Con- 
sentia. In Sardinia the savage mountaineers 
preserved the liberty and religion of their an¬ 
cestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily were 
chained to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome 
was oppressed by the iron sceptre oi the ex¬ 
archs, and a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted 
with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But 
Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing 
her own dukes:** the independence of Amalphi 
was the fruit of commerce; and the voluntary 
attachment of Venice was iinatly ennobled by 
an equal alliance with the Eastern empire. On 
the map of Italy the measure of the exarchate 
occupies a very inadequate space, but it in- 
dud^ an amp^ proportion of wealth, indus¬ 
try, and population. The most faithful and valu- 
al^e subjects escaped from the barbarian yoke; 
and the banners (rf Pavia and Verona, of Milan 
and Padua, were displayed in their respective 
quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. 
The remainder of Italy was possessed by the 
Lombards; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their 
kingdom was extended to the east, the north, 
and the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, 
die Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia and 
Burgundy. In the language o^ modern geogra¬ 
phy, it is now represented by the Terra Firma 
, of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, 
Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, 
and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscany, and 
a large pordon of the ecclesiastical state from 
P^gia to the Hadriatic. The dukes, and at 
IriHfgth the princes, of Beneventum, survived the 
monarchy, and propagated the name the 
Lombards^ From Capua to Tarentum, they 
, ttrighed near five hundred years over the greats 
M part < 3 i the praent kln^om of Naples.** 

, < comparing the proportion of the vietbrious 
luid^he vanquished people, the change of Ian* 

: ||li^ afford the most probalde inference. 

to this standard It will appear that 
.^.Lombarcb of Italy, and the Visigoths of 
less numerous than the Franks or 
ihe conquerors of Gaul must 
Vfaeir tmti, to the muliitude of Saxons 

of 


Britain, Tim modem Italtah hia been insentiiUy 
formed fay the mixture of nations: tfae awkwatdl- 
ness of the barbarians in the nice tnanagement 
declensions and conjugations reduced them 
to die use of articles and auxiliary verbs; and 
many new ideas have been expressed by Teu¬ 
tonic appellations. Yet the principal stodc of 
technical and familiar words is found to be Of 
Latin dcrivadon;*’ and, if we were sufBciendy 
conversant with the obsolete, the rusdc, and the 
municipal dialects of ancient Italy, we should 
trace the origin of many terms which might, 
perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity o! 
Rome. A numerous army constitutes but a 
small nation, the powers of the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty 
thousand Saxons, who scorned a dependent Mt- 
uation, and returned, after many bold and p^- 
ilous adventures, to their native country.** Tfc 
camp of Alboin was of formidable extent, but 
the extent of a camp would be easily circumV 
scribed within the limits of a city; and its mar¬ 
tial inhabitants must be thinly scattered over 
the face of a large country. When Alboin de¬ 
scended from the Alps, he invested his nephew, 
the first duke of Friuli, with the command of the 
province and the people: but the prudent Gisulf 
would have declined the dangerous office, un¬ 
less he had been permitted to choose, among the 
nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of 
families** to form a perpetual colony of soldiers 
and subjects. In the progress of conquest, the 
same option could not be granted to the dukes 
of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of 
Spoleto or Beneventum; but each of these, and 
each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed 
district with a band of followers who resorted to 
his standard in war and his tribunal in peace. 
Their attachment was free and honourable: re¬ 
signing the gifts and benefits which they had 
2K;cepted, they might emigrate with their fam¬ 
ilies into the jurisdktion of another duke; but 
their absence from the kingdom was punished 
with death, as a crime of military desertion.** 
The posterity of the first conquerors struck a 
deeper root into the soil, which, by every motive 
of interest and honour, they were bound to de¬ 
fend. A Lombard was born the soldier of his 
king and his duke; and the dvil assemblies of 
the nation displayed the banners, and assumed 
the appellation, of a regular army. Of this army 
the pay and the rewards were dbrawn from the 
coi^uered provinces; and the distribution, 
which was not effected tiU after the <feath 
Alboin, IS disgraced by the foul marks of Injus¬ 
tice aud repine. Many eff die mem; 
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dain dr fa9mifthed;4heremainder were 
divicied among the strangers, and a tributary 
<^ligation was imposed (under the name of hos- 
intality) of paying to the Lombards a third part 
of die fruits of the earth. Within less than seven¬ 
ty years this artificial system was abolished by a 
more simple and.solid tenure.^ Either the Ro- 
msm landlord was expelled by his strong and 
insolent guest, or the annual payment, a third 
of the produce, was exchanged by a more equi¬ 
table transaction for an adequate proportion of 
landed property. Under these foreign masters, 
the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of 
com, vines, and olives, was exercised with de¬ 
generate skill and industry by the labour of the 
slaves and natives. But the occupations of a 
pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness 
of the barbarians. In the rich meadows of Vene- 
tia they restored and improved the- breed of 
horses, for which that province had once been 
illustrious;^ and the Italians beheld with aston¬ 
ishment a foreign race of oxen or buffaloes. 
The depopulation of Lombardy, and the in¬ 
crease forests, afforded an ample range for 
the pleasures of the chase. That marvellous 
art which teaches the birds of the air to ac¬ 
knowledge the voice, and execute the com¬ 
mands, of their master had been unknown to 
the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans.*** 
Scandinavia and Scythia produce the boldest 
and most tractable falcons they were tamed 
and educated by the roving inhabitants, always 
on horseback and in the held. This favourite 
amusement of our ancestors was introduced by 
the barbarians into the Roman provinces: and 
the laws of Italy esteem the sword and the hawk 
as of equal dignity and importance in the hands 
of a noble Lombard. 

So rapid was the influence of climate and ex¬ 
ample, that the Lombards of the fourth gener¬ 
ation surveyed with curiosity and affright the 
portraits of their savage forefathers.^^ Their 
heads were shaven behind, but the shaggy locks 
hung over their eyes and mouth, and a long 
beard represented the name and character, of 
^ nation. Their dress consisted of loose linen 
garments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which were decorated, in their opinion, with 
bkoad stripes of variegated colours. The legs 
and feet were clothed in long hose and open 
sandals, and even in the security of peace a 
trusty sword was constantly girt to their side. 

thirstraiige apparel and horrid aspect often 
OQ^iceakd a gentle and generous disposition; 
uad as soon as the rage of battle had subsided, 
l^rcaptiv^ aild’ sulijects were sometimes sur« 


prised by the humanity of the victor, The vipcs 
of the Lombards were the effect of passion, of 
ignorance, of intoxication; their virtues arc,the 
more laudable, as they were not affected by the 
hypocrisy of social manners, nor imposed by the 
rigid constraint of laws and education. I should 
not be apprehensive of deviating from my sub¬ 
ject, if it were in my power to delineate the pri¬ 
vate life of the conquerors of Italy; and I shall 
relate with pleasure the adventurous gallantry 
of Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of 
chivalry and romance.^* After the loss of his 
promised bride, a Merovingian princess, he 
sought in marriage the daughter of the king of 
Bavaria, and Garibald accepted the alliance of 
the Italian monarch. Impatient of the slow prog¬ 
ress of negotiation, the ardent lover escaped 
from his piace and visited the court of Bavaria 
in the train of his own embassy. At the public 
audience the unknown stranger advanced to 
the throne, and informed Garibald that the am¬ 
bassador was indeed the minister of state, but 
that he alone was the friend of Autharis, who 
had trusted him with the delicate commission 
of making a faithful report of the charms of his 
spouse. Theudelinda was summoned to undergo 
this important examination, and, after a pause 
of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of 
Italy, and humbly requested that, according to 
the custom of the nation, she would present a 
cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By 
the command of her father she obeyed: Au¬ 
tharis received the cup in his turn, and, in re¬ 
storing it to the princess, he secretly touched her 
hand, and drew his own finger over his face and 
lips. In the evening Theudelinda imparted to her 
nurse the indiscreet familiarily of the stranger, 
and was comforted by the assurance that such 
boldness could proceed only from the king her 
husband, who, by his beauty and courage, ap¬ 
peared worthy of her love. The ambassadors 
were dismissed: no sooner did they reach the 
confines of Italy than Autharis, raising himself 
on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree 
with incomparable strength and dexterity: 
“Such,” said he to the astonished Bavarians, 
“such are the strokes of the king of the Lom¬ 
bards.” On the approach of a French army, 
Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the 
dominions of their ally, and the marriage was 
consummated in the palace of Verona. At the 
end of one year it was dissolved by the death of 
Autharis; but the virtues of Theudelinda**^ had 
endeared her to the nation, and she was per¬ 
mitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre 
of the Italian kingdom. 
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From this as well ashom similar events,^ 

it is o^rtun that the Lombards possessed free¬ 
dom to elect their sovereign, and sense to de- 
dine the frequent use of that dangerous privi¬ 
lege. The public revenue arose from the pro¬ 
duce of land and the profits of justice. When the 
independent dukes agreed that Autharis should 
ascend the throne of his father, they endowed 
the regal office with a fair moiety of their re¬ 
spective domains. The proudest nobles aspired 
to the honours of servitude near the person of 
their prince; he rewarded the fidelity of his vas- 
sds by the precarious gift of pensions and bene^ 
ficts^ and atoned for the injuries of war by the 
rich foundation of monasteries zuid churches. In 
peace a judge, a leader in war, he never usurped 
the powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The 
king of Italy convened the national assemblies 
in the palace, or more probably in the fields, of 
Pavia; his great council was composed of the 
persons most eminent by their birth and digni¬ 
ties; but the validity, as well as the execution, of 
their decrees depended on the approbation of 
the JaithJul people, the Jortunate army of the 
Lombards. About fourscore years after the con¬ 
quest of Italy their traditional customs were 
transcribed in Teutonic Latin,“ and ratified by 
the consent of the prince and people; some new 
regulations were introduced, more suitable to 
their present condition; the example of Rothar- 
is was imitated by the wisest of his successors; 
and the laws of the Lombards have been es¬ 
teemed the least imperfect of the barbaric 
codes.*® Secure by their courage in the posses¬ 
sion of liberty, these rude and hasty legislators' 
were incapable of balancing the powers of the 
constitution, or of discussing the nice theory of 
jiolitical government. Such crimes as threaten¬ 
ed the life of the sovereign or the safety of the 
state were adjudged worthy of death; but their 
attention was principally confined to the de¬ 
fence of the person and property of the subject. 
According to the strange jurisprudence of the 
times, the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a 
fine; yet the high price of nine hundred pieces 
of gold declares a just sense of the value of a 
dm|:^ citizen. Less atrocious injuries, a wound, 
a fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were 
iticaitur^ with "scrupulous and almost ridicu- 
ious diligence; and the prudence of the legisla- 
toif encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering 
and revenge for a pecuniary compensa^ 
The ig^rahce of the Lombards in the 
of Paganism or Christianity gave implicit 
to themalioe and mischief of witchcraft : 
l^the judges of the seventeenth century might 


have been instructed and confounded by the 
wisdom of Rotharis, who derides the absurd 
superstition, and protects the wretched victims 
of popular or judicial cruelty,*® The same spirit 
of a legislator superior to his age and country 
may be ascribed to Liutprand, who condemns 
while he tolerates the impious and inveterate 
abuse of duels,** observing, from his own ex¬ 
perience, that the juster cause had often been 
oppressed by successful violence. Whatev«* 
merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lom¬ 
bards, they are the genuine fruit of the reason 
of the barbarians, who never admitted the 
bishops of Italy, to. a seat in their legislative 
councils. But the succession of their kings ^ 
marked with virtue and ability; the troubled 
series of their annals is adorned with fair interl 
vals of peace, order, and domestic happiness;', 
and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more 
equitable government than any of the other 
kingdoms which had been founded on the ruins 
of the Western empire.*® 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under 
the despotism of the Greeks, we again inquire in¬ 
to the fate of Rome, *^ which had reached, about 
the close of the sixth century, the lowest period 
of her depression. By the removal of the scat of 
empire and the successive loss of the provinces, 
the sources of public and private opulence were 
exhausted: the lofty tree, under whose shade 
the nations of the earth had reposed, was de¬ 
prived of its leaves and branches, and the sap¬ 
less trunk was left to wither on the ground. The 
ministers of command and the messengers of 
victory no longer met on the Appian or Flamin- 
ian way, and the hostile approach of the Lom¬ 
bards was often felt and continually feared. The 
inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capital, 
who visit without an anxious thought the gar¬ 
den of the adjacent country, will faintly picture 
in their fancy the distress of the Romans; they 
shut or opened their gates with a trembling 
hand, beheld from the walls the frames of their 
houses, and heard the lamentations of their 
brethren, who were coupled together like dogs, 
and dragged away into distant slavery beyond 
the sea and the mountains. Such incessant 
alarms must annihilate the pleasures and inter¬ 
rupt the labours of a rural life; and the Cam- 
pagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the 
state of a dreary wilderness, in which the land 
is barren, the waters arc impure, and the air is 
infectious. Curiosity and ambition no longer at¬ 
tracted the nations to the capital of the world; 
but, if chance or necesrity directed the steps of 
a wandering stranger, be conteizqdatcd irith 
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horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and 
might be tempted to ask, where is the senate, 
and where are the people? In a season of exces- 
rive rains the Tiber swelled above its banks, and 
rushed with irresistible violence into the valleys 
of the seven hills. A pestilential disease arose 
from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid 
was the contagion that fourscore persons ex¬ 
pired in an hour in the midst of a solemn pro¬ 
cession which implored the mercy of Heaven. 

A society in which marriage is encouraged and 
industry prevails soon repairs the accidental 
losses of pestilence and war; but, as the far 
greater part of the Romans was condemned to 
hopeless indigence and celibacy, the depopula¬ 
tion was constant and visible, and the gloomy 
enthusiasts might expect the approaching fail¬ 
ure pf the human race.*® Yet the number of citi¬ 
zens still exceeded the measure of subsistence: 
their precarious food was supplied from the 
harvests of Sicily or Egypt, and the frequent 
repetition of famine betrays the inattention of 
the emperor to a distant province. The edifices 
of Rome were exposed to the same ruin and de¬ 
cay; the mouldering fabrics were easily over¬ 
thrown by inundations, tempests, and earth¬ 
quakes; and the monks, who had occupied the 
most advantageous stations, exulted in their 
base triumph over the ruins of antiquity.*® It is 
commonly believed that pope Gregory the First 
attacked the temples and mutilated the statues 
of the city; that, by the command of the bar¬ 
barian, the Palatine library was reduced to 
ashes, and that the history of Livy was the pe¬ 
culiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fa¬ 
naticism. The writings of Gregory himself re¬ 
veal his implacable aversion to the monuments 
of classic genius, and he points his severest cen¬ 
sure against the profane learning of a bishop 
who taught the art of grammar, studied the 
Latin poets, and pronounced with the same 
voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. 
But the evidence of his destructive rage is doubt¬ 
ful and recent: the Temple of Peace or the 
Theatre of Marcellus have been demolished by 
the slow operation of ages, and a formal pro¬ 
scription would have multiplied the copies of 
Virgil and Livy in the countries which were not 
subject to the ecclesiastical dictator.®^ 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the 
name of Rome might have been erased from the 
earth, if the city had not been animated by a 
vital principle, which again restored her to hon- 
Ouf and dominion. A vague tradition was em¬ 
braced, that two Jewish teachers, a tent-mako* 
Md a fisherman, had formerly been executed in 


the circus of Nero, and at the end of five hun¬ 
dred years their genuine or fictitious relics were 
adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. 
The pilgrims of the East and West resorted to 
the holy threshold; but the shrines of the apos¬ 
tles were guarded by miracles and invisible ter¬ 
rors, and it was not without fear that the pious 
catholic approached the object of his worship. 
It was fatal to touch, it was dangerous to be¬ 
hold, the bodies of the saints; and those who, 
from the purest motives, presumed to disturb 
the repose of the sanctuary w'erc affrighted by 
visions or punished with sudden death. The un¬ 
reasonable request of an empress, who wished 
to deprive the Romans of their sacred treasure, 
the head of St. Paul, was rejected with the deep¬ 
est abhorrence; and the pope asserted, most 
probably with truth, that a linen which had 
been sanctified in the neighbourhood of his 
body, or the filings of his chain, which it was 
sometimes easy and sometimes impossible to 
obtain, possessed an equal degree of miraculous 
virtue. But the power as well as virtue of the 
apostles resided with living energy in the breast 
of their successors: and the chair of Si. Peter 
was filled under the reign of Maurice by the 
first and greatest of the name of Gregory.*® His 
grandfather Felix had himself been pope, and, 
as the bishops were already bound by the law of 
celibacy, his consecration must have been pre¬ 
ceded by the death of his wife. The parents of 
Gregory, Sylvia and Gordian, were the noblest 
of the senate and the most pious of the church 
of Rome; his female relations were numbered 
among the saints and virgins, and his own figure, 
with those of his father and mother, were repre¬ 
sented near three hundred years in a family por¬ 
trait®* which he offered to the monastery of St. 
Andrew. The design and colouring of this pic¬ 
ture aflford an honourable testimony that the 
art of painting was cultivated by the Italians of 
the sixth century; but the most abject ideas 
must be entertained of their taste and learning, 
since the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and 
his dialogues, are the work of a man who was 
second in erudition to none of his contempo¬ 
raries:** his birth and abilities had raised him 
to the office of praefect of the city, and he enjoy¬ 
ed the merit of renouncing the pomp and vani¬ 
ties of this world. His ample patrimony was 
dedicated to the foundation of seven monas¬ 
teries,®* one in Romc®^ and six in Sicily; and it 
was the wish of Gregory that he might be un¬ 
known in this life and glorious only in the next 
Yet his devotion, and it might be sincere, pur¬ 
sued the path whieh would have been chosen 
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hf A mfty and ambitious stateimaau tal- 
mUi of Gi«gory» and the splendour which ac- 
i;mxi|paiued his retreat, rendered him dear and 
the church, and implicit obedience has 
been ahrays inculcated as the first duty of a 
monk As soon as he had received the character 
of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside at the 
Byanntine court, the nuncio or minister of the 
apostolic sec; and he boldly assumed, in the 
name of St. Peter, a tone of independent dig¬ 
nity which would have been criminal and dan¬ 
gerous in the most illustrious layman of the em¬ 
pire. He returned to Rome with a just increase 
of reputation, and, after a short exercise of the 
monastic virtues, he was dragged from the 
cloister to the papal throne by the unanimous 
voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people. 
He alone resisted, or seemed to resist, his own 
elevation; and his humble petition that Mau¬ 
rice would be pleased to reject the choice of the 
Romans could only serve to exalt his character 
in the eyes of the emperor and the public. When 
the fatsJ mandate was proclaimed, Gregory so¬ 
licited the aid of some friendly merchants to 
convey him in a basket beyond the gates of 
Rome, and modestly concealed himself some 
days among the woods and mountains, till his 
retreat was discovered, as it is said, by a celestial 
Ught. 

The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which 
lasted thirteen years, six months, and ten days, 
is one of the most edifying periods of the history 
ctf the church. His virtues, and even his faults, a 
ringular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of 
pride and humility, of sense and superstition, 
were happily suit^ to his station and to the 
temper ^ the times. In his rival, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, he condemned the anti- 
christian title of universal bishop, which the 
sucx^essor of St. Peter was too haughty to con¬ 
cede and too feeble to assume; and the ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to 
the triple character of Bishop of Rome, Primate 
Italy, and Apostle of the West, He frequently 
iicencbd the pulpit, and kindled, by his rude 
tlmMgh pathetic eloquence, the congenial pas- 
ijlbspeof hbau<^^ the language of the Jewish 

lanqrfiets were interpreted and applied; and the 
of a people depressed by their present 
were directed to the hopes and fears 
invisible world. His precepts and example 
ytjsM the model of the Roman litm^;*< the 
of the parishes, the calendar of fes- 
order of processions^ 
deacons, the variety and change of 


be ofBciated in the canon of the mass, 
continued above three hours: , the Gregorian 
chant^ has preserved the vocal and instrumen¬ 
tal music of the theatre, and the rough vqices pf 
the barbarians attempted to imitate the melody 
of the Roman school.^® Experience had shown 
him the efficacy of these solemn and pompous 
rites to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, 
to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel the dark 
enthusiasm of the vulgar, and he readily for¬ 
gave their tendency to promote the reign of 
priesthood and superstition. The bishops of 
Italy and the adjacent islands acknowledged 
the Roman pontiff, as their special metropolis, 
tan. Even the existence, the union, or the transf 
lation of episcopal seats was decided by hiA 
absolute discretion: and his successful inroads^ 
into the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of 
Gaul, might countenance the more lofty .pre- ' 
tensions of succeeding popes. He interposed to 
prevent the abuses of popular elections; his 
jealous care maintained the purity of faith and 
discipline; and the apostolic shepherd assidu¬ 
ously watched over the faith and discipline of 
the subordinate pastors. Under his reign the 
Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled to the 
catholic church, and the conquest of Britain re¬ 
flects less glory on the name of Caesar than on 
that of Gregory the First. Instead of six legions, 
forty monks were embarked for that distant is¬ 
land, and the pontiff lamented the austere du¬ 
ties which forbade him to partake the perils of 
their spiritual warfare. In less than two years 
he could announce to the archbishop of Alex¬ 
andria that they had baptised the king of Kent 
with ten thousand of his Anglo-Saxons; and 
that the Roman missionaries, like those of the 
primitive church, were armed only with spiri¬ 
tual and supernatural powers. The credulity or 
the prudence of Gregory was always disposed 
to confirm the truths of religion by tite evidence 
of ghosts, miracles, and resurrections;^^ and pos¬ 
terity has paid to his memory the same tribute 
which he freely granted to, the virtue of his own 
or the preceding generation. The celestial hon¬ 
ours have been liberally bestowed by the au¬ 
thority of the popes, but Gregory is the bust of 
their own order whom they have .presurocd to 
inscribe in the calendar of saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly.arose tom 
tlw calamities of the times; and the lloman 
bishops, who have deluged Europe apd Aria 
with blood, were compelled to reign as the min¬ 
isters of chflurity and peaipe. qiptoh df 

Rome, as it has been fonnarly was 

cmiowed with ampkpwssriw in 
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^ ^ moit distant provinces; and her agents, 
Whh were commonly subdeacons, had acquired 
a Oivtl and even criminal jurisdiction over their 
tenants and husbandmen. The successor of St. 
Peter administered his patrimony with the tern* 
per.of a vigilant and moderate landlord;^ and 
the epistles of Gregory are filled with salutary 
instructions to abstain from doubtful or vexa¬ 
tious lawsuits, to preserve the integrity of 
weights and measures, to grant every reason¬ 
able delay, and to reduce the capitation of the 
slaves of the glebe, who purchased the right of 
marriage by the payment of an arbitrary fine.^* 
The rent or the produce of these estates was 
transported to the mouth of the Tiber, at the 
risk and expense of the pope: in the use of 
wealth he acted like a faithful steward of the 
church and the poor, and liberally applied to 
their wants the inexhaustible resources of absti¬ 
nence and order. The voluminous account of 
his receipts and disbursements was kept above 
three hundred years in the Lateran, as the 
model of Christian economy. On the four great 
festivals he divided their quarterly allowance to 
the clergy, to his domestics, to the monasteries, 
the churches, the places of burial, the alms¬ 
houses, and the hospitals of Rome, and the rest 
of the diocese. On the first day of every month 
he distributed to the poor, according to the 
season, their stated portion of corn, wine, cheese, 
vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, clothes, 
and money; and his treasurers were continually 
summoned to satisfy, in his name, the extra¬ 
ordinary demands of indigence and merit. The 
instant distress of the sick and helpless, of 
strangers and pilgrims, was relieved by the 
bounty of each day and of every hour; nor 
would the pontiff indulge himself in a frugal 
repast till he had sent the dishes from his own 
taUe to some objects deserving of his compas- 
skm. The misery of the times had reduced the 
nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without 
k blush, the benevolence of the church; three 
thousand virgins received their food and rai¬ 
ment from the hand of their benefactor; and 
many bishops of Italy escaped from the bar¬ 
barians to the hospitable thrahold of the Vati¬ 
can. Gregory might justly be styled the Father 


dT his country; and such was the extreme sen¬ 
sibility of his conscience, that, for the death of 
a beggar who had perished in the streets, he 
interdicted himself during several days from the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions. 11. The misfor¬ 
tunes of Rome involved the apostolical pastor 
in the business of peace and war; and it might 
be doubtful to himself whether piety or ambi¬ 
tion prompted him to supply the place of his 
absent sovereign. Gregory awakened the em¬ 
peror from a long slumber; exposed the guUt or 
incapacity of the exarch and his inferior minis¬ 
ters; complained that the veterans were with¬ 
drawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto; 
encouraged the Italians to guard their cities 
and altars; and condescended, in the crisis of 
danger, to name the tribunes and to direct the 
operations of the provincial troops. But the 
martial spirit of the pope was checked by the 
scruples of humanity and religion: the imposi¬ 
tion of tribute, though it was employed in the 
Italian war, he freely condemned as odious and 
oppressive; whilst he protected, against the Im¬ 
perial edicts, the pious cowardice of the soldiers 
who deserted a military for a monastic life. If 
we may credit his own declarations, it would 
have been easy for Gregory to exterminate the 
Lombards by their domestic factions, without 
leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to save that 
unfortunate nation from the vengeance of their 
foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred the 
salutary offices of peace; his mediation appeased 
the tumult of arms; but he was too conscious of 
the arts of the Greeks and the passions of the 
Lombards to engage his sacred promise for the 
observance of the truce. Disappointed in the 
hope of a general and lasting treaty, he pre¬ 
sumed to save his country without the consent 
of the emperor or the exarch. The sword of 
the enemy was suspended over Rome; it was 
averted by the mild eloquence and season¬ 
able gifts of the pontiff, who commanded the 
respect of heretics and barbarians. The merits 
of Gregory were treated by the Byzantine 
court with reproach and insult; but in the 
attachment of a grateful people he found the 
purest reward of a citizen, and the best right of 
a sovereign.’* 
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T he conflict of Rome and Persia was pro¬ 
longed from the death of Crassus to the 
reign of Heraclius. An experience of seven 
hundred years might convince the rival nations 
qi the impossibility of maintaining their con¬ 
quests beyond the fatal limits of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan and 
Julian was awakened by the trophies of Alex¬ 
ander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the 
ambitious hope of restoring the empire of Cy¬ 
rus.^ Such extraordinary efforts of power and 
courage will always command the attention of 
posterity; but the events by which the fate of 
nations is not materially changed leave a faint 
impression on the page of history, and the pa¬ 
tience of the reader would be exhausted by the 
repetition of the same hostilities, undertaken 
without cause, prosecuted without glory, and 
terminated without effect. The arts of negotia¬ 
tion, unknown to the simple greatness of the 
senate and the Caesars, were assiduously culti¬ 
vated by the Byzantine princes; and the memo¬ 
rials of their perpetual embassies® repeat, with 
the same uniform prolixity, the language of false¬ 
hood and declamation, the insolence of the bar¬ 
barians, and the servile temper of the tributary 
Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of 
materials, 1 have studied to compress the narra¬ 
tive of these uninteresting transactions: but the 
just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of 
Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grand¬ 
son 'Chosroes prepared the revolution of the 
which was speedily accomplished by the 
anus and the religion of the successors of Mo- 
teimmed. 

£n the useless altercations that precede and 
;JU3dfy the quarrels of princes, the Greeks and 
accused each other of violating 
She ,peace which had been concluded between 
^ two empires about four years before the 
dt^ of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia and 
India aspired to reduce under his obedience the 


province of Yemen, or Arabia* Felix; the distant; 
land of myrrh and frankincense, which had es-j 
caped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of \ 
the East. After the defeat of Abrahah under the \ 
walls of Mecca, the discord of his sons and 
brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians: 
they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond 
the Red Sea; and a native prince of the ancient 
Homerites was restored to the throne as the vas¬ 
sal or viceroy of the great Nushirvan.* But the 
nephew of Justinian declared his resolution to 
avenge the injuries of his Christian ally the 
prince of Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent 
pretence to discontinue the annual tribute, which 
was poorly disguised by the name of pension. 
The churches of Persarmenia were oppressed by 
the intolerant spirit of the Magi; they secretly 
invoked the protector of the Christians, and, 
after the pious murder of their satraps, the reb¬ 
els were avowed and supported as the brethren 
and subjects of the Roman emperor. The com¬ 
plaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the 
Byzantine court; Justin yielded to the importu¬ 
nities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
against the common enemy; and the Persian 
monarchy was threatened at the same instant 
by the united forces of Europe, of Ethiopia, and 
of Scythia. At the age of fourscore the sovereign 
of the East would perhaps have chosen the 
peaceful enjoyment of his glory and greatness; 
but as soon as war became inevitable he took 
the field with the alacrity of youth, whilst the 
aggressor trembled in the palace of Constanti¬ 
nople. Nushirvan or Chosroes conducted in per¬ 
son the siege of Dara; and although that impor¬ 
tant fortress had been left destitute of troops and 
magazines, the valour of the inhabitants re¬ 
sisted above five months the archers, the ele¬ 
phants, and the military engines of the Great 
King. In the meanwhile his general Adarman 
advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, 
passed the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of 
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Afltioch, reduced to ashe& the city of Apamca, 
and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his mas¬ 
ter, whose perseverance in the midst of winter 
at length subverted the bulwark of the East. 
But these losses, which astonished the provinces 
and the court, produced a salutary effect in the 
repentance and abdication of the emperor Jus¬ 
tin: a new spirit arose in the Byzantine coun¬ 
cils; and a truce of three years was obtained by 
the prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable inter¬ 
val was employed in the preparations of war; 
and the voice of rumour proclaimed to the world 
that from the distant countries of the Alps and 
the Rhine, from Scythia, Maesia, Pannonia, II- 
lyricum, and Isauria, the strength of the Impe¬ 
rial cavalry was reinforced with one hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Per¬ 
sia, without fear or without faith, resolved to 
prevent the attack of the enemy; again passed 
the Euphrates, and, dismissing the ambassadors 
of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to 
await his arrival at Caesarea, the metropolis of 
the Cappadocian provinces. The two armies en¬ 
countered each other in the battle of Melitene: 
the barbarians, who darkened the air with a 
cloud of arrows, prolonged their line and ex¬ 
tended their wings across the plain; while the 
Romans, in deep and solid bodies, expected to 
prevail in closer action by the weight of their 
swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who com¬ 
manded their right wing, suddenly turned the 
flank of the enemy, attacked their roar-guard in 
the presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the midst 
of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned 
the eternal fire, loaded a train of camels with 
the spoils of Asia, cut his way through the Per¬ 
sian host, and returned with songs of victory to 
his friends, who had consumed the day in single 
combats or ineffectual skirmishes. The darkness 
of the night and the separation of the Romans 
afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity 
of revenge; and one of their camps was swept 
away by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the 
review of his loss and the consciousness of his 
danger determined Chosroes to a speedy retreat; 
he burnt in his passage the vacant town of Meli- 
tene; and, without consulting the safety of his 
troops, boldly swam the Euphrates on the back 
of an elephant. After this unsuccessful campaign, 
the want of magazines, and perhaps some in¬ 
road of the lurks, obliged him to disband or 
divide his forces; the Romans were left masters 
of the field, and their general Justinian, ad¬ 
vancing to the relief of the Persarmenian rebels, 
erected his^standard on the banks of the Araxes. 
The great Fompey had formerly halted within 


three days’ march dte Caspian:* thalii^hd 
sea was explored for the first time try a hostile 
fleet,* and seventy thousand captives were trans¬ 
planted from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. 
On the return of spring Justinian descended 
into the fertile plains of Assyria; the flames 
war approached the residence of Nushirvan; the 
indignant monarch sunk into the grave; and his 
last edict restrained his successors from exposing 
their person in a battle against the Romans. 
Yet the memory of this transient affront was lost 
in the glories of a long reign; and his formidable 
enemies, after indulging their dream of con¬ 
quest, again solicited a short respite from the 
calamities of war.^ 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled 
by Hormouz, or Hormisdas, the eldest or the 
most favoured of his sons. With the kingdoms of 
Persia and India, he inherited the reputation 
and example of his father, the service, in every 
rank, of his wise and valiant officers, and a gen¬ 
eral system of administration harmonised by 
time and political wisdom to promote the hap¬ 
piness of the prince and people. But the royal 
youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the 
friendship of a sage who had presided over his 
education, and who always preferred the hon¬ 
our to the interest of his pupil, his interest to his 
inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and In¬ 
dian philosophers, Buzurg® had once maintained 
that the most grievous misfortune of life is old 
age without the remembrance of virtue; and 
our candour will presume that the same prin¬ 
ciple compelled him during three years to direct 
the councils of the Persian empire. His zeal was 
rewarded by the gratitude and docility of Hor¬ 
mouz, who acknowledged himself more in¬ 
debted to his preceptor than to his parent: but 
when age and labour had impaired the strength, 
and perhaps the faculties, of this prudent coun¬ 
sellor, he retired from court and abandoned the 
youthful monarch to his own passions and those 
of his favourites. By the fatal vicissitude of hu¬ 
man affairs the same scenes were renewed at 
Ctesiphon which had been exhibited in Rome 
after the death of Marcus Antoninus. The min¬ 
isters of flattery and corruption, who had been 
banished by the father, were recalled and cher¬ 
ished by the son; the disgrace and exile of the 
friends of Nushirvan established their tyranny; 
and virtue was driven by degrees from the mind 
of Hormouz, from his p^ace, and from the gov¬ 
ernment of the state. The faithful agents, the 
eyes and ears of the king, informed him of the 
progress of disorder, that the provincial gover¬ 
nors flew to their prey with the fierceness of 
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mad eae^ and that didr rapii^ and In- 
' jtistaoe would teach the most loyal of his subjects 
ISO abhor the name and authority of their sov- 


‘ iwigh* The sincerity of this advice wm pun- 
death; the murmurs of the cities were 
\ i i e iS| H Bed t their tumults were quelled by military 
to^ecutidn; the intermediate powers between the 
ftpd the people were abolished; and the 
vanity of Hormouz, who affected the 
daiy use of the tiara, was fond of declaring that 
; he atone would be the judge as well as the mas- 
Der of his kingdom. In every word and in every 
metion the son of Nushirvan degenerated from 
Ibe virtues of his father. His avarice defrauded 
the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the sa- 
^traps; the palace, the tribunals, the waters of 
t h e Tigris, were stained with the blood of the 
^ innocent, and the tyrant exulted in the suffer^ 
and execution of thirteen thousand victims. 
JAs the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes con¬ 
descended to observe that the fears of the Per¬ 
sians would be productive of hatred, and that 
dicir hatred must terminate in rebellion; but he 
that his own guilt and folly had inspired 
tlus sentiments which he deplored, and prepared 
the event which he so justly apprehended. £x- 
mtpCrated by long and hopdess oppression, the 
provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Carmania 
filtered the standaid of revolt; and the princes 
frf India, and Scythia refused the cus- 

<tbmaty tribute to the unworthy successor of 
jNpshiivan. The arms of the Romans, in slow 
dirges and frequent inroads, afflicted the fron- 
ticrB of Mesopotamia and Assyria: one of their 
^aeinls professed himself the disdple of Sdpio; 
ai^ the soldiers were animated by a miraculous 
image of Christ, whose mild aspect should never 
been displayed in the front of battle.’ At 
ibe wne time the eastern provinces of Persia 
- invaded by the great khan, who passed the 

. }<3^sat the head of three or four hundred thou- 
Jiad Turks. The imprudent Hormouz accepted 
p^dious and formidable aid; the cities of 
Ktoassan or Bactiiana were commanded to 
; , 1 !^^ the march of the barbarians 

the mountains of Hyrcania revealed the 
, of the Turkish and Roman 

and thdr uiuoa must have subverted the 
ibrcnic of the house of Sassan. 

'SPenia had been lost by a king; it was saved 
a hero. After his revolt, Varanes or Bahram 
; '4(^'4|igmaii8ed by the son of Hormouz as an un^ 
slave: the proud and amiuguous re- 
‘ ■g aBo ach - of dcqmtism, since he was truly de- 
ibcM hxM the ancient princes of Rei,^’ one 
f a m ilies whose splendid, as well as 


itda^andatpmsbgath^ exalte 
heads of the Peman nobility*? At the siejjB ^ 
Dara the valour of Bahram wassipialised untto 
the eyes of Nushirvan, and both the father and 
son successively promoted him to the: c omm a n d 
of armies, the government of Media, and the 
superintendence of the palace* The popular jwre- 
diction which marked him as the d^verer of 
Persia might be inspired by his past victories 
and extraordinary figure: the epithet OMin is 
expressive of the quality of dry wood; he had the 
strength and stature of a giant; and his savage 
countenance was fancifully compared to that of 
a wild cat. While the nation trembled, while 
Hormouz disguised this terror by the name of 
suspicion, and his servants concealed their 
loyalty under the mask of fear, Bahram alon^. 
displayed his undaunted courage and apparent! 
fidelity: and as soon as he found that np more I 
than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him 
against the enemy, he prudently declared that 
to this fatal number Heaven had reserved the 
honours of the triumph. The steep and narrow 
descent of the Pule Rudbar,“ or Hyrcanian 
rock, is the only pass through which an army 
can penetrate into the territory of Rci and the 
plains of Media. From the commanding heights 
a band of resolute men might overwhelm with 
stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host: 
their emperor and his son were transpierced 
with arrows; and the fugitives were left, without 
counsel or provisions, to the revenge of an in¬ 
jured people. The patriotism of the Persian gen¬ 
eral was stimulated by his afiection for the city 
of his forefathers; in the hour of victory every 
peasant became a soldier, and every soldier a 
hero; and their ardour was kindled by the gor¬ 
geous spectacle of beds, and thrones, and tables 
of massy gold, the spoils of Asia and the luxury 
of the hostile camp. A prince of a less malignant 
temper could not easily have forgiven his bene* 
factor; and the secret hatred of Hormouz was 
envenomed by a malicious report that Bahram 
had privately retained the most precious fruits 
of his Turkish victory. But the approach joi a 
Roman army on the side of the Araxes com* 
pelted the implacable tyrant to smile and to 
applaud; and ^e toilsofBahram were rewarded 
with the permission encountering a new en¬ 
emy, by their skill and disclpUne more fisnni- 
daUe than a Scythian multitude; Elated by his 
recent success, he despatched a herald vdtb a 
bold defiance to the camp of the Rcxfnaxtf* re¬ 
questing them to fix a day of battle^ and to 
^oose whether they would pm the river them- 
sdivea, or allow a passage lo the aima^the 
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Hie lieutenant of the empctor 
Klaiiiice pi^erred die safer alternative; and this 
local circumstance, which would have enhanced 
Ae victory of the Persians, rendered their de¬ 
feat more bloody and their escape more difficult. 
But the loss of subjects, and the danger of his 
kingdom, were overbalanced in the mind of 
Hormouz by the disgrace of his personal enemy; 
and no sooner had Bahram collected and re¬ 
viewed his forces than he received from a royal 
messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spin¬ 
ning-wheel, and a complete suit of female ap¬ 
parel. Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he 
showed himself to the soldiers in this unworthy 
disguise: they resented his ignominy and their 
own; a shout of rebellion ran through the ranks; 
and the general accepted their oath of fidelity 
and vows of revenge. A second messenger, who 
had been comrhanded to bring the rebel in 
chains, was trampled under the feet of an ele¬ 
phant, and manifestos were diligently circu¬ 
lated, exhorting the Persians to assert their free¬ 
dom against an odious and contemptible tyrant. 
The defection was rapid and universal; his loyal 
riaves were sacrificed to the public fury; the 
troops deserted to the standard of Bahram; and 
the provinces again saluted the deliverer of his 
country. 

As the passes were faithfully guarded, Hor¬ 
mouz could only compute the number of his 
enemies by the testimony of a guilty conscience, 
and the daily defection of those who, in the hour 
of his distress, avenged their wrongs or forgot 
their obligations. He proudly displayed the en¬ 
signs of royalty; but the city and palace of Mo- 
dain had dready escaped from the hand of the 
tyrant. Among the victims of his cruelty, Bin- 
does, a Sassanian prince, had been cast into a 
dungeon: his fetters were broken by the zeal 
and courage of a brother; and he stood before 
the king at the head of those trusty guards who 
had been chosen as the ministers of his confine¬ 
ment, and perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the 
hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the cap¬ 
tive, Hormouz looked round, but in vain, for 
advice or assistance; discovered that his strength 
consisted in the obedience of others; and pa- 
tfeptly yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, who 
d^agi^ him from the throne to the same dun¬ 
geon in which he himself had been so lately con¬ 
ned, At the first tumult, Chosrdes, the eldest 
f^4;he sons of Hormouz, escaped from the city; 

was persuaded to return by the pressing and 
IpSehdly ih\dtat}on of Bindoes, who jpromised to 
4^rhim his lather’s thr^^ and who ex¬ 
isted to rei^ under the name of an inexperi¬ 


enced youth. In the just assurance that, his aic** 
complices couM neither forgive nor hope to be 
forgiven, and that every Persian might be trusted 
as the judge and enemy of the tyrant, he insla* 
tuted a public trial vdthout a precedent and 
without a copy in the annals of the East. The 
son of Nushirvan, who had requested to plead 
in his own defence, was introduced as a criminal 
into the full assembly of the nobles and satraps.^* 
He was heard with decent attention as long as 
he expatiated on the advantages of order and 
obedience, the danger of innovation, and the 
inevitable discord of those who had encouraged 
each other to trample on their lawful and he¬ 
reditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their 
humanity he extorted that pity which is seldom 
refused to the fallen fortunes of a king; and 
while they beheld the abject posture and squalid 
appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, 
and the marks of ignominious stripes, it was im¬ 
possible to forget how recently they had adored 
the divine splendour of his diadem and purple. 
But an angry murmur arose in the assembly as 
soon as he presumed to vindicate his conduct, 
and to applaud the victories of his reign. He de¬ 
fined the duties of a king, and the Persian nobles 
listened with a smile of contempt; they were 
fired with indignation when he dared to vilify 
the character of Chosroes; and by the indiscreet 
offer of resigning the sceptre to the second of his 
sons, he subscribed his own condemnation and 
sacrificed the life of his innocent favourite. The 
mangled bodies of the boy and his mother were 
exposed to the people; the eyes of Hormouz 
were pierced with a hot needle; and the pun¬ 
ishment of the father was succeeded by the cor¬ 
onation of his eldest son. Chosroes had ascended 
the throne without guilt, and his piety strove to 
alleviate the misery of the abdicated monarch; 
from the dungeon he removed Hormouz to an 
apartment of the palace, supplied with liberal¬ 
ity the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and 
patiently endured the furious sallies of his re¬ 
sentment and despair. He might despise the re¬ 
sentment of a blind and unpopular tyrant, but 
the tiara was trembling on his head, till he could 
subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of 
the great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice 
of a revolution in which himself and his sol¬ 
diers, the true representatives of Persia, had 
never been consulted. The offer of a general 
athnesty, and of the second rank in his kingdom, 
was answered by an epistle from Bahrain, friend 
of the gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of 
tyrants, the satrajp of satraps, general of the 
Ifersian armies, and a prince adorned with the 
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' tide of virtues.^ He commands Chosroes, 

tbeson jOF Hormoui^} to shun the example and 
f^er, toconhne the traitors who had 
been tdcaaed from their chains, to deposit in 
some holy place the diadem which he had 
uiurped, and to accept from his gracious bene¬ 
factor the pardon of his faults and the govern¬ 
ment of a province. The rebel might not be 
^roud, and the king most assuredly was not 
humble; but the one was conscious of his 
strength, the other was sensible of his weakness; 

even the modest language of his reply still 
left room for treaty and reconciliation. Chos¬ 
roes'led into the field the slaves of the palace 
and the populace of the capital: they beheld 
with terror the banners of a veteran army; they 
were encompassed and surprised by the evolu¬ 
tions of the general; and the satraps who had 
deposed Hormouz received the punishment of 
their revolt, or expiated their first treason by a 
second and more criminal act of disloyalty. The 
life and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he 
was reduced to the necessity of imploring aid or 
refuge in some foreign land; and the implacable 
Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable 
title, hastily returned to the palace, and ended, 
with a bow-string, the wretched existence of the 
son of Nushirvan.'® 

While Chosroes despatched the preparations 
of his retreat, he deliberated with his remaining 
friends^® whether he should lurk in the valleys 
of Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the 
Turks, or solicit the protection of the emperor. 
The long emulation of the successors of Artax- 
erxes and Constantine increased his reluctance 
to appear as a suppliant in a rivil court; but he 
weighed the forces of the Romans, and prudent¬ 
ly considered that the neighbourhood of Syria 
would render his escape more easy and their 
succours more eflectual. Attended only by his 
Concubines and a troop of thirty guards, he se- 
; ^tly departed from the capital, followed the 
ban^ of the Euphrates, traversed the desert, 
mid halted at the distance of ten miles from 
Qrcesium. About the third watch of the night 
^ Roman prsefect was informed of his ap- 
^pro^h, and he introduced the royal stranger 
tbihie fortress at the dawn of day. From thence 
#ie king of Persia was conducted to the more 
:iuniQurabie residence of Hierapolis; and Mau- 
;]|pe his pride, and displayed his 

at the reception of the letters and 
of the grandson of Nushirvan. 
1 ^ the vicissitudes of for- 

^ aod the common interest of princes, exag- 
'fjMtadr the ingratitude of Bahrain, the agent of 


the evil principle, and urged, with specious ar¬ 
gument, that it was for the advantage of the 
Romans themselves to support the two monar¬ 
chies which balance the world, the two great 
luminaries by whose salutary influence it is vivi¬ 
fied and adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was 
soon relieved by the assurance that the emperor 
had espoused the cause of justice and royalty; 
but Maurice prudently declined the expense 
and delay of his useless visit to Constantinople. 
In the name of his generous benefactor, a rich 
diadem was presented to the fugitive prince, 
with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold; a 
powerful army was assembled on the frontiers 
of Syria and Arrnehia, under the command of 
the valiant and faithful Narses;^^ and this gcnl 
cral, of his own nation, and his own choice, wai^ 
directed to pass the Tigris, and never to sheathe 
his sword till he had restored Chosroes to the 
throne of his ancestors. The enterprise, however 
splendid, was less arduous than it might appear. 
Persia had already repented of her fatal rash¬ 
ness, which betrayed the heir of the house of 
Sassan to the ambition of a rebellious subject: 
and the bold refusal of the Magi to consecrate 
his usurpation compelled Bahram to assume the 
sceptre, regardless of the laws and prejudices of 
the nation. The palace was soon distracted with 
conspiracy, the city with tumult, the provinces 
with insurrection; and the cruel execution of 
the guilty and the suspected served to irritate 
rather than subdue the public discontent. No 
sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan display 
his own and the Roman banners beyond the 
Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by the in¬ 
creasing multitudes of the nobility and people; 
and as he advanced, he received from every side 
the grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and 
the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modain 
was freed from the presence of the usurper, the 
loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of 
Mebodes at the head of only two thousand 
horse, and Chosroes accepted the sacred and 
precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge 
of their truth and a presage of his approaching 
success. After the junction of the Imperial 
troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to pre¬ 
vent, the contest was decided by two battles on 
the banks of the Zab and the confines of Media. 
The Romans, with the faithful subjects of Per¬ 
sia, amounted to sixty thousand, while the 
whole force of the usurper did not exceed forty 
thousand men: the two generals signalised their 
valour and ability; but the victory was finally 
determined by the prevalence of numbers and 
discipline. With the remnant of a broken army^ 
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Bahram fled towards the eastern provinces of 
the Oxus: the enmity of Persia reconciled him 
to the Turks; but his days were shortened by 
poison, perhaps the most incurable of poisons, 
the stings of remorse and despair, and the bitter 
remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern 
Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bah¬ 
ram; and some excellent laws have prolonged 
the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated 
with feasts and executions; and the music of the 
royal banquet was often disturbed by the groan 
of dying or mutilated criminals. A general par¬ 
don might have diffused comfort and tranquil¬ 
lity through a country which had been shaken 
by the late revolutions; yet, before the sangui¬ 
nary temper of Chosroes is blamed, we should 
learn whether t^ie Persians had not been accus¬ 
tomed either to dread the rigour or to despise 
the weakness of their sovereign. The revolt of 
Bahram and the conspiracy of the satraps were 
impartially punished by the revenge or justice 
of the conqueror; the merits of Bindoes himself 
could not purify his hand from the guilt of royal 
blood; and the son of Hormouz was desirous to 
assert his own innocence and to vindicate the 
sanctity of kings. During the vigour of the Ro¬ 
man power several princes were seated on the 
throne of Persia by the arms and the authority 
of the first Csesars. But their new subjects were 
soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which 
they had imbibed in a foreign land; the insta¬ 
bility of their dominion gave birth to a vulgar 
observation, that the choice of Rome was solic¬ 
ited and rejected with equal ardour by the ca¬ 
pricious levity of Oriental slaves.'® But the glory 
of Maurice was conspicuous in the long and for¬ 
tunate reign of his son and his ally. A band of a 
thousand Romans, who continued to guard the 
person of Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence 
in the fidelity of the strangers; his growing 
strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular 
aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude 
and reverence to his adopted father; and, till 
the death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of 
the two empires were faithfully maintained. Yet 
the mercenary friendship of the Roman prince 
had been purchased with costly and important 
gifts; the strong cities of MartyrOpolis and Dara 
were restored, and the Persarmenians became 
the willing subjects of an empire whose eastern 
liifait was extended, beyond the example of for¬ 
mer times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and 
the neighbpurhood of the Caspian. A pious 
iiope was indulged that the church as well as 
the state m^t triumph in this revolution: but 


if Chosroes had sincerely Ibtened to the Chris¬ 
tian bishops, the impression was erased by 
the zeal and eloquence of the Magi; if he was 
armed with philosophic indifference, he accom¬ 
modated his belief, or rather his professions, to 
the various circumstances of an es^e and a sov¬ 
ereign. The imaginary conversion of the king of 
Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,” one of the saints of 
Antioch, who heard his prayers and appeared 
to him in dreams; he enriched the shrine with 
offerings of gold and silver, and ascribed to this 
invisible patron the success of his arms, and the 
pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian and the 
best beloved of his wives.*® The beauty of Sira, 
or Schirin,*' her wit, her musical talents, are 
still famous in the history, or rather in the ro¬ 
mances, of the East: her own name is expres¬ 
sive, in the Persian tongue, of sweetness and 
grace; and the epithet of Parviz alludes to the 
charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared 
the passion which she inspired, and the bliss of 
Chosroes was tortured by a jealous doubt, that 
while he possessed her person she had bestowed 
her affections on a meaner favourite.** 

While the majesty of the Roman name was 
revived in the East, the prospect of Europe is 
less pleasing and less glorious. By the departure 
of the Lombards and the ruin of the G^pidae the 
balance of power was destroyed on the Danube; 
and the Avars spread their permanent domin¬ 
ion from the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of 
the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the brightest 
era of their monarchy; their chagan, who occu¬ 
pied the rustic palace of Attila, appears to have 
imitated his character and policy;*® but as the 
same scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a 
minute representation of the copy would be de¬ 
void of the greatness and novelty of the original. 
The pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius, and 
Maurice was humbled by a proud barbarian, 
more prompt to inflict than exposed to suffer 
the injuries of war; and as often as Asia was 
threatened by the Persian arms, Europe was 
oppressed by the dangerous inroads or costly 
friendship of the Avars. When the Roman en¬ 
voys approached the presence of the chagan^ 
they were commanded to wait at the door of 
his tent till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, he condescended to admit them. If the 
sul^tance or the style of their message was offen¬ 
sive to his ear, he insulted, with real or affected 
fury, their own dignity and that of iheir prince; 
their baggage was plundered, and their lives 
were only saved by the promise of a richer pres¬ 
ent and a more respectful address. But his sa^ 
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ccIhI asnlbaisaiki^ enjoyed end etmsed an. tin- 
^ bModed^Sceace in tibe midst of Constantinople: 

importunate clamours, the in- 
eceeae'^ tribute, or the restitution of captives 
^d delertersi: and the majesty of the empire 
liias dmost equdly degraded by a base com- 
or by the false and fearful excuses with 
liyhidt they eluded such insolent demands. The 
l&agan had never seen an elephant; and his 
Oldosity was excited by the strange, and per¬ 
haps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful ani- 
At his command, one of the largest ele- 
^^ants of the Imperial stables was equipped 
with stately caparisons, and conducted by a nu¬ 
merous train to the royal village in the plains of 
Hungary. He surveyed the enormous beast with 
surprise, with disgust, and possibly with terror; 
and smiled at the vain industry of the Romans, 
who in search of such useless rarities could ex¬ 
plore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, 
at the expense of the emperor, to repose in a 
golden bed. The wealth of Constantinople, and 
the sldlfui diligence of her artists, were instantly 
devoted to the gratification of his caprice; but 
when the work was finished, he rejected with 
scorn a present so unworthy the majesty of a 
g^t king.** These were the casual sallies of his 
pride; but the avarice of the chagan was a more 
steady and tractable passion: a rich and regular 
Aqifdy of silk apparel, furniture, and plate in- 
tt^uced therudiments of art and luxury among 
the tents of the Scythians; their appetite was 
stsmidated by the pepper and cinnamon of 
India ;** the annual subsidy or tribute was raised 
. from iburscore to one hundred and twenty 
thousand pieces of gold; and, after each hostile 
faterruption, the payment of the arrears, with 
e^tibltant intere^, was always made the first 
.condition of the new treaty. In the language 
nf n baibarian, without guile, the prince of the 
affected to complain of the insincerity of 
f^Greeks;** yet he was not inferior to the most 
. i:Mised nations in the refinements of dissimu- 
,perfidy. As the successor of the Lom- 
^ ikfi chag^ asserted his cl£um to the im- 
of Simitium, the ancient bulwark of 
pro^nces.*^ The plains of the Low- 
. fir Hur^ary %verc covered with the Avar horse; 

of large boats was built in the Her- 
.C^idlRn wood, to desceiid the Danube, and to 
into the Save the materials of a bridge. 

of Singidunum, which 
theconfiux of the two rivers, might 
passage and baffled his de- 
^ idwpdlod their apprehensions by a sol- 

-• jiS^l^tfaat bii views wece not hostile to the 


em|^. He mw by his sword, the symbd bf 
the god of war, he.did not, as the enemy pf 

Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save. ‘Tf I 
violate my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, 
^‘may 1 myself, and the last of my nation, periA 
by the sword! May the heavens, and fim,. the 
deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads! May 
the forests and mountains bury us in their ruins; 
and the Save, returning, against the laws of na¬ 
ture, to his source, overwhelm us in his angry 
waters!” After this barbarous imprecation he 
calmly inquired what oath was most sacred and 
venerable among the Christians; what guilt of 
pexjury it was dangerous to incur. The/ 
bishop of Singidunum presented the Gospelj 
which the chagan received with devout rcver-\ 
cncc. “I swear,” said he, “by the God who has\ 
spoken in this holy book, that I have neither \ 
falsehood on my tongue nor treachery in my ' 
heart.” As soon as he rose from his knees he ac¬ 
celerated the labour of the bridge, and des¬ 
patched an envoy to proclaim what he no long¬ 
er wished to conceal. “Inform the emperor,” 
said the perfidious Baian, “that Sirmium is in¬ 
vested on every side. Advise his prudence to 
withdraw the citizens and their effects, and to 
resign a city which it is now impossible to re¬ 
lieve or defend.” Without the hope of relief, the 
defence of Sirmium was prolonged above three 
years: the walls were still untouched; but fam¬ 
ine was enclosed within the walls, till a merciful 
capitulation allowed the escape of the naked 
and hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the 
distance of fifty miles, experienced a more cruel 
fate: the buildings were razed, and the van¬ 
quished people was condemned to servitude 
and exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no 
longer visible; the advantageous situation of 
Singidunum soon attracted a new colony of 
Sclavonians; and the conflux of the Save and 
Danube is still guarded by the fortifications of 
Belgrade, or the IVhiU City^ so often and so ob¬ 
stinately disputed by the Christian and Turkish 
arms.** From Belgrade to4he walls of Cons^n- 
tinople a line may be measured of sbe hundr^ 
miles: that line was marked with flames and 
with blood; the horses of tte Avars were alter¬ 
nately bathed in the Buxine and the Hadriatie; 
and the Roman pontiff, farmed by the i^p- 
proach of a more savage enemy,*® was redup^ 
to cherish the Loinbards as the proteeW»,f^ 
Italy. The despair of a captive whom his coun«> 
^ refused to ransom disclosed to the Avat^ ’the 
invention and practice of military ei^nea^^ 
But in the first atteirq>ts they 
apd awkwar^y managed; and'tbc reditazice.of 
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DIooledaac^Ks waA Beroca, of PhilippopoH# 
mA Adnai:^e, soon exhausted the n^ill and 
patience of the besiegers. The warfare of Baian 
was that of a Tartar; yet his mind was suscep¬ 
tible of a humane and generous sentiment: he 
spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters had 
ratored the health of the best beloved of his 
wives; and the Romans confess that their starv¬ 
ing army was fed and dismissed by the liberality 
ctf a foe. His empire extended over Hungary, 
Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth of the 
Danube to that of the Oder;*' and his new sub¬ 
jects were divided and transplanted by the 
jealous policy of the conqueror.** The eastern 
regions of Germany, which had been left va¬ 
cant by the emigration of the Vandals, were re¬ 
plenished with Sclavonian colonists; the same 
tribes arc discovered in the neighbourhood of 
the Hadriatic and of the Baltic; and with the 
name of Baian himself, the Illyrian cities of 
Neyss and Lissa are again found in the heart of 
Silesia. In the disposition both of his troops and 
provinces the chagan exposed the vassals, whose 
lives he disregarded,** to the first assault; and 
the swords of the enemy were blunted before 
they encountered the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of 
the East to the defence of Europe; and Maurice, 
who had supported ten years the insolence of 
the chagan, declared his resolution to march in 
person against the barbarians. In the space of 
two centuries none of the successors of Theodo¬ 
sius had appeared in the field; their lives were 
supinely spent in the palace of Constantinople; 
and the Greeks could no longer understand that 
the name of emperor, in its primitive sense, de¬ 
noted the chief of the armies of the republic. The 
martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by the 
grave Battery of the senate, the timid supersti¬ 
tion of the patriarch, and the tears of the em¬ 
press Constantina; and they all conjured him 
to devolve on some meaner general the fatigues 
SLod perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their 
advice and entreaty, the emperor boldly ad¬ 
vanced*^ seven miles from the capital; the sa¬ 
cred ensign of the cross was displayed in the 
front, and Maurice reviewed with consdous 
pride the arms and numbers of the veterans 
w6d had fought and conquered beyond the Ti¬ 
gris. Axu:hialus was the last term of his progress 
by sea and land; he solicited without success a 
pliraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers; 
ids ihind was confounded by the death of a 
iKvonrite horse, the encounter of a wild boar^ 
^ Ittdrm -of^nd jamd raini and the birth of a 
gnd bt tatgpt tiiat the best of 
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omens is tp unsheathe our sword in the dtienoe 
of our country,** Under the pretence of receiv¬ 
ing the ambassadors of Persia, the ^peror 
returned to Constantinople, exchanged the 
thoughts of war for those of devotion, and dis^ 
appointed the public hope by his abwnce and 
the choice of hb lieutenants. The blind partial¬ 
ity of fraternal love might excuse the promotion 
of his brother Peter, who fled with equal dis¬ 
grace from the barbarians, from his own sol¬ 
diers, and from the inhabitants of a Roman dty. 
That city, if we may credit the resemblance of 
name and character, was the famous Azimun- 
tium,*® which had alone repelled the tempest of 
Attila. The example of her warlike youth was 
propagated to succeeding generations; and they 
obtained, from the first or the second Justin, an 
honourable privilege that their valour should 
be always reserved for the defence of their na¬ 
tive country. The brother of Maurice attempted 
to violate this privilege, and to mingle a patriot 
band with the mercenaries of his camp; they 
retired to the church; he was not awed by the 
sanctity of the place; the people rose in their 
cause, the gates were shut, the ramparts were 
manned; and the cowardice of Peter was found 
equal to his arrogance and injustice. The mili¬ 
tary fame of Commcntiolus*^ is the object of 
satire or comedy rather than of serious history, 
since he was even defleient in the vile and vul¬ 
gar qualification of personal courage. His sol¬ 
emn counsels, strange evolutions, and secret or¬ 
ders, always supplied an apology for flight or 
delay. If he marched against the enemy, the 
pleasant valleys of Mount Hsemus opposed an 
insuperable barrier; but in his retreat he ex¬ 
plored with fearless curiosity the most difficult 
and obsolete paths, which had almost escaped 
the memory of the oldest native. The only blood 
which he lost was drawn, in a real or affected 
malady, by the lancet of a surgeon; and his 
health, which felt with exquisite sensibility the 
approach of the barbarians, was uniformly re¬ 
stored by the repose and safety of the winter 
season. A prince who could promote and sup¬ 
port this unworthy favourite must derive no 
glory from the accidental merit of his colleague 
Priscus.** In five successive battles, which seem 
to have been conducted with skill and resolu¬ 
tion, seventeen thousand two hundred barbari¬ 
ans were maae prisoners; near sixty thousand, 
with four sons of the chagan, were slain: the 
Roman general surprised a peaceful district of 
the Gepidse, who slept under the protection of 
the Avars; and his last trophses were erected on 
the banks of the Danube and the Ihdss. ^noe 
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diadditbnf Tr^an the arms ^ the empire had 
jpltkpenetrated so deeply into the old Dacia; yet 
the ioeOBSi of Friscus was transient and barren, 
and he was soon recalled by the apprehendon 
diat Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited 
forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat under 
the walls df Constantinople.*^ 

The theory of war was not more familiar to 
the camps of Caesar and Trajan than to those of 
Justinian and Maurice.^® The iron of Tuscany 
or PontuB still received the keenest temper from 
the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The maga- 
dnes were plentifully stored with every species 
of offensive and defensive arms. In the construe* 
tion and use of ships, engines, and fortifications, 
the barbarians admired the superior ingenuity 
of a people whom they so often vanquished in 
the field. The science of tactics, the order, evo¬ 
lutions, and stratagems of antiquity, was tran¬ 
scribed and studied in the bool^ of the Greeks 
and Romans. But the solitude or degeneracy of 
the provinces could no longer supply a race of 
men to handle those weapons, to guard those 
walls, to navigate those ships, and to reduce the 
theory of war into bold and successful practice. 
The genius of Belisarius and Narses had been 
formed without a master, and expired without 
a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor 
generous superstition, could animate the life¬ 
less bodies of slaves and strangers who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the honours of the legions: it was in 
the camp alone that the emperor should have 
exercised a despotic command; it was only in 
die camp that his authority was disobeyed and 
insulted: he appeased and inflamed with gold 
the licentiousness of the troops; but their vices 
were inherent, their victories were accidental, 
and their costly maintenance exhausted the sub¬ 
stance of a state which they were unable to de¬ 
fend After a long and pernicious indulgence, 
the cure of this inveterate evil was undertaken 
by Maurice; but the rash attempt, which drew 
detraction on his own head, tended only to ag¬ 
gravate the disease. A reformer should be ex¬ 
empt firom the suspicion of interest, and he must 
possess the confidence and esteem of those whom 
proposes to reclaim. The tioops of Maurice 
listea to the voice of a victorious leader; 

- d i sd ad n ed - the admonitions of statesmen 
mad sophists; and when they received an edict 
y^|Mcfa^^xillcted from their pay the price of their 
mtoamid dothu^,. they execrated the avarice 
, ^apraoe insensible of the dangers and fatigues 

The camps both of 
agitated with fi^uent 
. the enraged soldiers of 


Edessa pursued with reproaches, with threats, 
with wounds, their trembling generals; they 
overturned the statues of the emperor, cast 
stones against the miraculous image of Christ, 
and either rejected the yoke of all civil and mili¬ 
tary laws, or instituted a dangerous model of 
voluntary subordination. The monarch, always 
distant and often deceived, was incapable of 
yielding or persisting, according to the exigence 
of the moment. But the fear of a general revolt 
induced him too readily to accept any act of 
valour, or any expression of loyalty, as an 
atonement for the popular offence; the new re¬ 
form was abolished as hastily as it had been an¬ 
nounced; and th^ Vroops, instead of punish-| 
ment and restraint, were agreeably surprised by 
a gracious proclamation of immunities and re- ^ 
wards. But the soldiers accepted without grati- 
tude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the emper- ' 
or; their insolence was elated by the discovery 
of his weakness and their own strength, and 
their mutual hatred was inflamed beyond the 
desire of forgiveness or the hope of reconcili¬ 
ation. The historians of the times adopt the vul¬ 
gar suspicion that Maurice conspired to destroy 
the troops whom he had laboured to reform; 
the misconduct and favour of Commentiolus 
are imputed to this malevolent design; and every 
age must condemn the inhumanity or avarice** 
of a prince who, by the trifling ransom of six 
thousand pieces of gold, might have prevented 
the massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the 
hands of the chagan. In the just fervour of in- 
d^ation, an order was signified to the army of 
.the Danube that they should spare the maga¬ 
zines of the province, and establish their winter 
quarters in the hostile country of the Avars. The 
measure of their grievances was full: they pro¬ 
nounced Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled 
or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and under 
the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, re¬ 
turned by hasty marches to the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. After a long series of legal 
succession, the military disorders of the third 
century were again revived; yet such was the 
novelty of the enterprise that the insurgents 
were awed by their own rashness. They hesi¬ 
tated to invest their favourite with the vacant 
purple; and while they rejected all treaty with 
Maurice himself, they held a friendly correspon¬ 
dence with his son Theodosius and with Ger- 
manus, the father-in-law of the royal youth. So 
obscure had been the former condition of Pho¬ 
cas, that the emperor was ignorant of the name 
and character of his rival; but as soon as he 
karaed that the centurion, though bold in sedi* 
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tion, was timid In the face of danger, “Alas!” 
eried the desponding prince, “if he is a coward, 
he will Surely be a murderer.” 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and 
faithful, the murderer might have spent his fury 
against the walls; and the rebel army would 
have been gradually consumed or reconciled by 
the prudence of the emperor. In the games of 
the circus, which he repeated with unusual 
pomp, Maurice disguised with smiles of confi¬ 
dence the anxiety of his heart, condescended to 
solicit the applause of the factions, and flattered 
their pride by accepting from their respective 
tribunes a list of nine hundred blues and fifteen 
hundred greens, whom he affected to esteem as 
the solid pillars of his throne. Their treacherous 
or languid support betrayed his weakness and 
hastened his fall: the green faction were the 
secret accomplices of the rebels, and the blues 
recommended lenity and moderation in a con¬ 
test with their Roman brethren. The rigid and 
parsimonious virtues of Maurice had long since 
alienated the hearts of his subjects: as he walked 
barefoot in a religious procession he was rudely 
assaulted with stones, and his guards were com¬ 
pelled to present their iron maces in the defence 
of his person. A fanatic monk ran through the 
streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against 
him the wrath and the sentence of God; and a 
vile plebeian, who represented his countenance 
and apparel, was seated on an ass and pursued 
by the imprecations of the multitude.^® The 
emperor suspected the popularity of Germanus 
with the soldiers and citizens: he feared, he 
threatened, but he delayed to strike; the patri¬ 
cian fled to the sanctuary of the church; the 
people rose in his defence, the walls were de¬ 
serted by the guards, and the lawless city was 
abandoned to the flames and rapine of a noc¬ 
turnal tumult. In a small bark the unfortunate 
Maurice, with his wife and nine children, es¬ 
caped to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of 
the wind compelled him to land at the church 
of St. Autonomus,^^ near Chalcedon, from 
whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest 
son, to implore the gratitude and friendship of 
the Persian monarch. For himself, he refused to 
fly: his body was tortured with sciatic pains,^* 
his mind was enfeebled by superstition; he pa¬ 
tiently awaited the event of the revolution, and 
addressed a fervent and public prayer to the 
Almighty, that the punishment of his sins might 
be inflicted in this world rather than in a future 
life. After the abdication of Maurice, the two 
^factions di^uted^the choice of an emperor; but 
the favourite of the blues ^vas rejected by tite 


jealousy of thdr antagonists, and Qermanus 
Wmself was hurried along by the crowds who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven 
from the city, to adore the majesty of Phocas the 
centurion. A modest wish of resigning the pur¬ 
ple to the rank and merit of Germanus was op¬ 
posed by his resolution, more obstinate and 
equally sincere; the senate and clergy obeyed 
his summons; and as soon as the patriarch was 
assured of his orthodox belief, he consecrated 
the successful usurper in the church of St. John 
the Baptist. On the third day, amidst the accla¬ 
mations of a thoughtless people, Phocas made 
his public entry in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses: the revolt of the troops was re¬ 
warded by a lavish donative, and the new sov¬ 
ereign, after visiting the palace, beheld from 
his throne the games of the hippodrome. In a 
dispute of precedency between the two factions, 
his partial judgment inclined in favour of the 
greens. “Remember that Maurice is still alive” 
resounded from the opposite side; and the in¬ 
discreet clamour of the blues admonished and 
stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The minis¬ 
ters of death were despatched to Chalcedon: 
they dragged the emperor from his sanctuary, 
and the five sons of Maurice were successively 
murdered before the eyes of their agonising 
parent. At each stroke, which he felt in his 
heart, he found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation: “Thou art just, O Lord! and thy 
judgments are righteous.” And such in the last 
moments was his rigid attachment to truth and 
justice, that he revealed to the soldiers the pious 
falsehood of a nurse who presented her own 
child in the place of a royal infant.^* The tragic 
scene was finally closed by the execution of the 
emperor himself, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, and the sixty-third of his age. The bodies 
of the father and his five sons were cast into the 
sea; their heads were exposed at Constantinople 
to the insults or pity of the multitude; and it 
was not till some signs of putrefaction had ap¬ 
peared that Phocas connived at the private 
burial of these venerable remains. In that grave 
the faults and errors of Maurice were kindly 
interred. His fate alone was remembered; and 
at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the 
history of Theophylact, the mournful talc waa 
interrupted by the tears of the audience.*’ 
Such tears must have flowed in secret, and 
such compassion would have been criminal, 
under the reign of Phocas, who was peaceably 
acknowledged in the provinces of the East and 
West. The images of the emperor and his wife 
Leontia were exposed in the Lateran to the 






of the clm^ and senate of Home, 
:, ‘. jHDri afisnrsrds deposit^ in the palace of the 
€liHMU% ■'between those of Constantine and 
llsBodosius. As a subject and a Christian, it was 
the diity of Gregory to acquiesce in the estab- 
iUiied government; but the joyful applause with 
' MAdb he salutes the fortune of the assassin has 
Ihdiied, with indelible disgrace, the character of 
saint. The successor of the apostles might 
tme hiculcated with decent firmness the guilt 
of blood and the necessity of repentance; he is 
. ODhtent to celebrate the deliverance of the peo- 


mindAil dF bar fatbov her hiidiiixid^ and kst 
sons, aspired to freedom and xeyengOr. At JbfO, 
dead of night she escaped to the sanctuary ^ 
St. Sophia, but her tears and the gold of her 
associate Germanus were instifficient to proved 
an insurrection. Her life was forfeited to rcr 
venge, and even to justice; but the patriarch 
obtained and pledged an oath for her safety, a 
monastery was allotted for her prison, and the 
widow of Maurice accepted and abused the 
lenity of his assassin. The discovery or the suspi¬ 
cion of a second conspiracy dissolved the ezi" 


ple and the fall of the oppressor; to rejoice that 
. dbe piety and benignity of Phocas have been 
raised by Providence to the Imperial throne; to 
. pray that his hands may strengthened 
against all his enemies; and to express a wish, 
^ perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long and tri¬ 
umphant reign, he may be transferred from a 
^lemporal to an everlasting kingdom. 1 have 
already traced the steps of a revolution so pleas¬ 
ing, m Gregory’s opinion, both to heaven and 
earth; and Phocas does not appear less hateful 
in Itlie exercise than in the acquisition of power. 
The pencil of an impartial historial has delin¬ 
eated the portrait of a monster his diminutive 

and deformed person, the closeness of his shaggy 
cyriiirows, his red hair, his beardless chin, and 
. his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a for- 
niddable scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and 
even of arms, he indulged in the supreme rank 
a snore ample privilege of lust and drunkenness, 
and lushrutal pleasures were either injurious to 
his Subjects or disgraceful to himself. Without 
assuming the office of a prince, he renounced 
the.profession of a soldier, and the reign of Pho¬ 
cas affiicted Europe with ignominious peace and 
Aala with desolating war. His savage temper 
. wpa' infiamed by passion, hardened by fear, ex- 
; asperated by resistance or reproach. The flight 
of Tbeodosius to the Persian court had been in- 
■ aatcepted by a rapid pursuit or a deceitful mes- 
' 'was. beheaded at Nice, and the last 
A bmifS'Of the young prince were spewed by the 
;CWiforts of religion and the consciousness of in- 
aQcenee. Yet his phantom disturbed the repose 
usurper; a whisper was circulated through 
Uiat the son of Maurice was still alive; 
.tihe. people expected their avenger, and the 
, widow and daughters of the late emperor would 
V a^bpted as their son and brother the vilest 
.v.i^ 1 inp!idRm In the massacre of the Imperial 
the mercy,, or rather the discretion, of 
these unhappy females, and 
W^/dctently confined to a private house. 

the empress Gonstaotina, still 


gagements, and rekindled the fury, of Phocas. 
A matron who commanded the respect and pity 
of mankind, the ddughter, wife, and mother of 
emperors, was tortured like the vilest malefacto^ 
to force a confession of her designs and associi 
ates; and the empress Gonstantina, with he^\ 
three innocent daughters, was beheaded at' 
Ghalcedon, on the same ground which had been 
stained with the blood of her husband and five 
sons. After such an example, it would be super¬ 
fluous to enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condemnation was sel¬ 
dom preceded by the forms of trial, and their 
punishment was embittered by the refinements 
of cruelty: their eyes were pierced, their tongues 
were torn from the root, the hands and feet were 
amputated; some expired under the lash, others 
in the flames, others again were transfixed with 
arrows, and a simple speedy death was mercy 
which they could rarely obtain. The hippo¬ 
drome, the sacred asylum of the pleasures and 
the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with 
heads and limbs and mangled bodies; and the 
companions of Phocas were the most sensible 
that neither his favour nor their services could 
protect them from a tyrant, the worthy rival of 
the Caligulas and Domitians of the fint age of 
the empire.*^ 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was 
given in marriage to the patrician Crispus,^^ 
and the royal images of thje bride and bride¬ 
groom were indiscreetly placed in the circus by 
the side of the emperor. The father must desire 
that his posterity should inherit the fruit of his 
crimes, but the monarch was offended by. this 
premature and popular assodation; the trib^ 
unes of the green faction, who acOus^ the offi¬ 
cious error of their sculptors, were cpndt^cd 
to instant death; their lives were granted to the 
prayers of the people, but Crispus naghtreason- 
ably doubt whether a jealous usurper could for¬ 
get and pardon h^ involuntary, competitioitu 
The green faction was, alienated by 
tude of Phocas and the lossof thmr mivileaes: 
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cvK!i^ provbce txf the was ripe for rebel- 

and Heraclius, exarch of Africa^ perristed 
abo^two years in refusing all tribute and obe¬ 
dience to the centurion who disgraced the throne 
of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of 
Crispus and the senate, the independent exarch 
was solicited to save and to govern his country: 
but his ambition was chilled by age, and he re¬ 
signed the dangerous enterprise to his son Hera- 
ciius, and to Nicetas, the son of Gregory, his 
friend and lieutenant. The powers of Africa 
were armed by the two adventurous youths: 
they agreed that the one should navigate the 
Beet from Carthage to Constantinople, that the 
other should lead an army through Egypt and 
Asia, and that the Imperial purple should be 
the reward of diligence and success. A faint ru¬ 
mour, of their undertaking was conveyed to the 
cars of Phocas, atid the wife and mother of the 
younger Heraclius were secured as the hostages 
of his faith; but the treacherous heart of Gris- 
pus extenuated the distant peril, the means of 
defence were neglected or delayed, and the ty¬ 
rant supinely slept till the African navy cast 
anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard was 
joined at Abydus by the fugitives and exiles who 
thirsted for revenge: the ships of Heraclius, 
whose lofty masts were adorned with the holy 
symbols of religion,^® steered their triumphant 
course through the Propontis; and Phocas be¬ 
held from the windows of the palace his ap¬ 
proaching and inevitable fate. Tlic green fac¬ 
tion was tempted, by gifts and promises, to op¬ 
pose a feeble and fruitless resistance to the land¬ 
ing of the Africans; but the people, and even 
the guards, were determined by the well-timed 
defection of Crispus, and the tyrant was seized 
by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the 
solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem 
and purple, clothed in a vile habit, and loaded 
with chains, he was transported in a small boat 
to the Imperial galley of Heraclius, who re¬ 
proached him with the crimes of his abomi¬ 
nate reign. ‘ ‘Wilt thou govern better?” were the 
last words of the despair of Phocas. After suffer- 
itkg each variety of insult and torture, his head 
was severed from his body, the mangled trunk 
wasx:ast into the flames, and the same treatment 
was inflicted on the statues of the vain usurper 
assd the seditious banner of the green faction. 
The vbice of the clergy, the senate, and the pco- 
ple/invited Heradius to ascend the throne 
whlaliiie had purifledfrom guiltand ignominy; 
after gxaceful hesitation he yielded to their 

iiiscorOnari^^ was accompanied by 
tiwhfiys wife Sudoxia, and till 


the fourth generation^ continued 
ike empire of the East* The v<^yage of Heradius 
had been easy and prosperous; the tedious march 
of Nicetas was not accomplished before the de¬ 
cision of the contest, but he submitted without 
a murmur to the fortune of hb friend, and his 
laudable intentions were rewarded with an 
equestrian statue and a daughter of the emper¬ 
or. It was more difiScult to trust the fidelity of 
Crispus, whose recent services were recom¬ 
pensed by the command of the Cappadocian 
army. His arrogance soon provoked, and seemed 
to excuse, the ingratitude of his new sovereign. 
In the presence of the senate, the son-in-law of 
Phocas was condemned to embrace the monas¬ 
tic life; and the sentence was justified by the 
weighty observation of Heraclius, that the man 
who had betrayed his father could never be 
faithful to his friend.®^ 

Even after his death the republic was afflicted 
by the crimes of Phocas, which armed with a 
pious cause the most formidable of her enemies. 
According to the friendly and equal forms of the 
Byzantine and Persian courts, he announced 
his exaltation to the throne; and his ambassador 
Lilius, who had presented him with the heads of 
Maurice and his sons, was the best qualified to 
describe the circumstances of the tragic scene.®® 
However it might be varnished by fiction or 
sophistry, Chosroes turned with horror from the 
assassin, imprisoned the pretended envoy, dis¬ 
claimed the usurper, and declared himself the 
avenger of his father and benefactor. The senti¬ 
ments of grief and resentment, which humanity 
would feel and honour would dictate, promoted 
on this occasion the interest of the Persian king, 
and his interest was powerfully magnified by 
the national and religious prejudices of the 
Magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adula¬ 
tion, which assumed the language of freedom, 
they presumed to censure the excess of his grati¬ 
tude and friendship for the Greeks, a nation 
with whom it was dangerous to conclude either 
peace or alliance, whose superstition was devoid 
of truth and justice, and who must be incapable 
of any virtue since they could perpetrate the 
most atrocious of crimes, the impious murder 
their sovereign.®® For the crime of an ambitious 
centurion the nation which he oppressed was 
chastbed with the calamities of war, and the 
same calamities, at the end of twenty years, 
wete retaliated and redoubled on the heads of 
the Persians,®^ The general who had restored 
Chosroes to the throne stifl commianded in the 
Eas4 and the name of Narses was the formid¬ 
able sound with which the Assyrian mothm 
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to terrify their xnfiEmta. It Is 
Mat improbable that a native subject of Persia 
should encourage his master and his friend to 
deliver and possess the provinces of Asia. It is 
Still more probable that Chosroes should ani- 
jtnate his troops by the assurance that the sword 
which they dreaded the most would remain in 
its scabbard or be drawn in their favour. The 
hero could not depend on the faith of a tyrant, 
and the tyrant was conscious how little he de¬ 
served the obedience of a hero. Narses was re¬ 
moved from his military command; he reared 
an independent standard at Hierapoiis, in Syr¬ 
ia; he was betrayed by fallacious promises, and 
burnt alive in the market-place of Constanti¬ 
nople. Deprived of the only chief whom they 
coidd fear or esteem, the bands which he had 
led to victory were twice broken by the cavalry, 
trampled by the elephants, and pierced by the 
.arrows of the barbarians; and a great numl^r of 
the captives were beheaded on the field of battle 
by the sentence of the victor, who might justly 
condemn these seditious mercenaries as the au¬ 
thors or accomplices of the death of Maurice. 
Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of 
Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa were suc¬ 
cessively besieged, reduced, and destroyed by 
the Persian monarch; he passed the Euphrates, 
occupied the Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, 
and Berrhoea or Aleppo, and soon encompassed 
the wails of Antioch with his irresistible arms. 
The rapid tide of success discloses the decay of 
the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the 
disaffection of his subjects; and Chosroes pro¬ 
vided a decent apology for their submission or 
revolt by an impostor who attended his camp 
as the son of Maurice^^ and the lawful heir of 
the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which 
Heraclius received^ was that of the loss of An¬ 
tioch; but the aged metropolis, so often over¬ 
turned by earthquakes and pillaged by the ene¬ 
my, could supply but a small and languid 
stream of Measure and blood. The Persians were 
dually successful and more fortunate in the 
sack oi Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; 
#nd as they advanced beyond the ramparts of 
„ the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they 
jfound a less obstinate resistance and a more 
jplentiful harvest. The pleasant vale of Damas- 
eijui to been adorned in every age with a royal 
^ty: her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped 
, to.historian of the Roman empire: but Chos- 
r^Ktoi his troq>s in the paradise of Da* 
toicisi toort he ascended the hills of libaniui 
to cities of the !%cenician coast. 


The conquest of Jerusalem, which had been 
meditated by Nushirvan, was achieved by the 
zeal and avarice of his grandson; the ruin (k the 
proudest monument of Christianity was vehe^ 
mently urged by the intolerant spirit of the 
Magi; and he could enlist for this holy warfare 
an army of six-and-twenty-thousand Jews, whose 
furious bigotry might compensate in some de¬ 
gree for the want of valour and discipline. After 
the reduction of Galilee and the region beyond 
the Jordan, whose resistance appears to have 
delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself 
was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ 
and the stately churches of Helena and Gm- 
stantinc were eoiisumed, or at least damage, 
by the flames; the devout offerings of three hun¬ 
dred years were rifled in one sacrilegious dgkr; 
the patriarch Zachariah and the triie cross were 
transported into Persia; and the massacre of 
ninety thousand Christians is imputed to thfc 
Jews and Arabs, who swelled the disorder of the 
Persian march. The fugitives of Palestine were 
entertained at Alexandria by the charity of 
John the archbishop, who is distinguished 
among a crowd of saints by the epithet of alms^ 
giver and the revenues of the church, with a 
treasure of three hundred thousand pounds, 
were restored to the true proprietors, the poor 
of every country and every denomination. But 
Egypt itself, the only province which had been 
exempt since the time of Diocletian from foreign 
and domestic war, was again subdued by the 
successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of that 
impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry 
of the Persians: they passed with impunity the 
innumerable channels of the Delta, and ex¬ 
plored the long valley of the Nile from the pyra¬ 
mids of Memphis to the confines of iEthiopia. 
Alexandria might have been relieved by a naval 
force, but the archbishop and the praefcct em¬ 
barked for Cyprus; and Chosroes entered the 
second city of the empire, which still preserved a 
wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. 
His western trophy was erected, not on the 
walls of Carthage,® but in the neighbourhood of 
Tripoli: the Greek colonies of Gyrene were 
finally extirpated; and the conqueror, treading 
in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in tri¬ 
umph through the sands of the Libyan desert. 
In the same campaign another army advanced 
from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosphorus; 
Chalcedon surrendered after a long siege, and 
a Persian camp was maintained above ten years 
in the presence of Constantinople. The sea- 
coast of Pontus, the city of Ancyra, and the isle 
of Rhodes are eimmerated among the last to* 
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quests of the Great King; and if Ghosroes had 
possessed any maritime power, his boundless 
ambition would have spread slavery and deso¬ 
lation over the provinces of Europe. 

From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the reign of the grandson of 
Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the Helles¬ 
pont and the Nile, the ancient limits of the Per¬ 
sian monarchy. But the provinces, which had 
been fashioned by the habits of six hundred 
years to the virtues and vices of the Roman gov¬ 
ernment, supported with reluctance the yoke 
of the barbarians. The idea of a republic was 
kept alive by the institutions, or at least by the 
writings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
subjects of Heraclius had been educated to pro¬ 
nounce the words of liberty and law. But it has 
always been the pride and policy of Oriental 
princes to display the titles and attributes of 
their omnipotence; to upbraid a nation of 
slaves with their true name and abject condi¬ 
tion; and to enforce, by cruel and insolent 
threats, the rigour of their absolute commands. 
The Christians of the East were scandalised by 
the worship of fire and the impious doctrine of 
the two principles: the Magi were not less intol¬ 
erant than the bishops; and the martyrdom of 
some native Persians who had deserted the re¬ 
ligion of Zoroaster*® was conceived to be the 
prelude of a fierce and general persecution. By 
the oppressive laws of Justinian the adversaries 
of the church were made the enemies of the 
state; the alliance of the Jews, Ncstorians, and 
Jacobites had contributed to the success of 
Ghosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries 
provoked the hatred and fears of the catholic 
clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the 
Persian conqueror governed his new subjects 
with an iron sceptre; and, as if he suspected the 
stability of his dominion, he exhausted their 
wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious 
rapine; despoiled or demolished the temples of 
the East; and transported to his hereditary 
realms the gold, the silver, the precious mar¬ 
bles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. 
In the obscure picture of the calamities of the 
empire*^ it is not easy to discern the figure of 
Ghosroes himself, to separate his actions from 
those of his lieutenants, or to ascertain his per¬ 
sonal merit in the general blaze of glory and 
magnificence. He enjoyed with ostentation the 
fruits of victory, and frequently retired from the 
hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. 
Blit, in the space of twenty-four years, he was 
deterred by superstition or resentment from ap* 
pib^hing the gates of Gtesiphon: and his fa¬ 


vourite residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd, 
was situate beyond the Tigris, about sixty miles 
to the north of the capital. The adjacent pas¬ 
tures were covered with flocks and herds: the 
paradise or park was replenished with pheas¬ 
ants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild 
boars; and the noble game of lions and tigers 
was sometimes turned loose for the bolder plea¬ 
sures of the chase. Nine hundred and sixty ele¬ 
phants were maintained for the use or splendour 
of the Great King; his tents and baggage were 
carried into the field by twelve thousand great 
camels and eight thousand of a smaller size;®® 
and the royal stables were filled with six thou¬ 
sand mules and horses, among whom the names 
of Shebdiz and Barid are renowned for their 
speed or beauty. Six thousand guards succes¬ 
sively mounted before the palace gate; the ser¬ 
vice of the interior apartments was performed by 
twelve thousand slaves; and in the number of 
three thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, some 
happy concubine might console her master for 
the age or the indifference of Sira. The various 
treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aro¬ 
matics were deposited in a hundred subterra¬ 
neous vaults; and the chamber Badaverd de¬ 
noted the accidental gift of the winds which 
had wafted the spoils of Heraclius into one of 
the Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice of 
flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed 
to compute the thirty thousand rich hangings 
that adorned the walls; the forty thousand col- 
ums of silver, or more probably of marble, and 
plated wood, that supported the roof; and the 
thousand globes of gold suspended in the dome, 
to imitate the motions of the planets and the 
constellations of the zodiac.®’ While the Persian 
monarch contemplated the wonders of his art 
and power, he received an epistle from an ob¬ 
scure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknowl¬ 
edge Mohammed as the apostle of God. He re¬ 
jected the invitation, and tore the epistle. “It is 
thus,” exclaimed the Arabian prophet, “that 
God will tear the kingdom and reject the suppli¬ 
cations of Ghosroes”®* Placed on the verge of the 
two great empires of the East, Mohammed ob¬ 
served with secret joy the progress of their mu¬ 
tual destruction; and in the midst of the Persian 
triumphs he ventured to foretell that, before 
many years should elapse, victory would again 
return to the banners of the Romans.®® 

At the time when this prediction is said to 
have been delivered, no prophecy could be 
more distant from its accomplishment, since the 
first twelve years of Heraclius announced the 
approaching dissolution of the empire. If the 
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xniiit have okled the quarrd with the 
^eiftih^JPiiocas, and he would have embraced, 
af iuf best ally, the foitunate African who had 
so generously avenged the injuries of his bene- 
fitor Maurice. The prosecution of the war re¬ 
vealed the true character of the barbarian; and 
die suppliant embassies of Heraclius to beseech 
his clexnency, that he would spare the innocent, 
accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, 
were rejected with contemptuous silence or in- 
scdent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces 
erf Asia were subdued by the Perdan arms; 
while Europe^ frexn the confines of Istria to the 
long wail of Thrace, was oppressed by the 
Avars, unsatiated with the blood and rapine of 
the Italian war. They had coolly massacred 
their male captives in the sacred field of Pan- 
nonia; the women and children were reduced to 
servitude, and the noblest virgins were aban¬ 
doned to the promiscuous lust of the barbarians. 
The amorous matron who opened the gates of 
Friuli passed a short night in the arms of her 
royal lover; the next evening Romilda was con¬ 
demned to the emlwaces of twelve Avars; and, 
the third day, the Lombard princess was im- 
pated in the sight of the camp, while the chagan 
bbserved, with a cruel smile, that such a hus¬ 
band was the fit recompense of her lewdness 
dnd perfidy.’*^ By these implacable enemies 
Heraclius, on either side, was insulted and be¬ 
sieged: and the Roman empire was reduced to 
the walls of Constantinople, with the remnant 
offGreece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime 
rides, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic 
coast. After the loss of Egypt the capital was 
afficied by famine and pestilence; and the em¬ 
peror; incapable of Resistance and hopeless of 
relief^ had resolved to transfer his person and 
government to the more secure residence of 
Carthage. His ships were already laden with the 
treiehres of the priace; but his flight was ar¬ 
rested by the patriarch, who armed the powers 
of religion in the defence of his country, led 
B^aclius to the altar of St. Sophia, and ex- 
ttxrted a solemn oath that he would live and die 
Wth the people whom God had intrusted to his 
> The chagan was encamped in the plains of 
Thrace; but he dissembled his perfidious de- 
^,^ns, and solicited an interview with the cm- 
i^flTOr near the town of Hcradea. Their rccon- 
^^^ialion.was celebrated with equestrian games; 
t::Ai3siiate and people^ in their gayest apparel, 

' jnwrtcd to the festival of peace; and the Avan 
‘^ l ae Wc i, with envy and d^re, the spectacle of 
luxury. On a sudden the hippodrome 


waa encompassed by the Scythian cavaliyf wh^ 
had pressed ibcir secret nbeturnri 
the tremendous sound of the chagan’s whipgave 
the signal of the assault; and Heraclim, wrap¬ 
ping his diadem round his arm, was saved, with 
extreme hazard, by the flcctncss of bis hcw. So 
rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars almost en¬ 
tered the golden gate of Constantinople with 
the fiying crowdsbut the plunder erf the sub¬ 
urbs rew£urded their treason, and they trans¬ 
ported beyond the Danube two hundred and 
seventy thousand captives. On the shore of 
Chalcedon the emperor held a safer conference 
with a more honourable foe, who, before Hera¬ 
clius descended <from his galley, saluted with 
reverence and pity the majesty of the purple. 
The friendly offer of Sain, the Persian genem, 
to conduct an embassy to the presence of tne 
Great King was accepted with the warmat 
gratitude; and the prayer for pardon and peacx 
was humbly presented by the prsetorian prae\ 
feet, the praefect of the city, and one of the first 
ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church.*^* But 
the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken 
the intentions of his master. *Tt was not an em¬ 
bassy,” said the tyrant of Asia, “it was the per¬ 
son of Heraclius, bound in chains, that he 
should have brought to the foot of my throne. I 
will never give peace to the emperor of Rome 
till he has abjured his crucified God and em- 
ta-aced the worship of the sun.” Sain was 
flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice 
of his country; and the separate and rigorous 
confinement of the ambassadors violated the 
law of nations and the faith of an express stipu-^ 
lation. Yet the experience of six years at length 
persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce the 
conquest of Constantinople, and to specify the 
annual tribute or ransom of the Roman em|rfre: 
a thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of 
silver, a thousand silk robes, a thousand horses, 
and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms; but the time and space 
which he obtained to collect such treasures 
from the poverty of thcHBast was industrioudy 
employed in the preparations of a bold and 
desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, 
of Heraclius is one of the most extraordinary 
and inconsistent. In the first and the last years 
of a long reign the emperor appears to be the 
slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition; 
the careless and Impotent spectator ik the puil^ 
lie calamities. But the. languid, xn^ ^ 
morning and evening are separat^ 
br^htneas of the meridian fw:, the Amsumilirf 
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tliefpaia(» arose the and'the 

howir of Rome and HeracUus was ^orlously 
retrieved by the exploits and troplues of six ad* 
venturous campaigns. It was the duty of the 
Byzantine historians to have revealed the causes 
of his slumber and vigilance. At this distance 
we can only conjecture that he was endowed 
with more personal courage than political reso¬ 
lution: that he was detained by the charms, and 
perhaps the arts, of his niece Martina, with 
whom; after the death of Eudocia, he con¬ 
tracted an incestuous marriage and that he 
yielded to the base advice of the counsellors 
who urged, as a fundamental law, that the life 
erf the emperor should never be exposed in the 
fidid.^* Perhaps he was awakened by the last in¬ 
solent demand of the Persian conqueror; but at 
the moment when HeracUus assumed the spirit 
of a hero, the only hopes of the Romans were 
drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune, which 
might threaten the proud prosperity of Chos- 
roes, and must be favourable to those who had 
attained the lowest period of depression.^® To 
provide for the expenses of war was the first 
care of the emperor; and for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting the tribute he was allowed to solicit the 
benevolence of the Eastern provinces. But the 
revenue no longer flowed in the usual channels; 
the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated 
by his power; and the courage of HeracUus was 
first displayed in daring to borrow the conse¬ 
crated wealth of churches, under the solemn 
vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he had 
been compelled to employ in the service of re¬ 
ligion and of the empire. The clergy themselves 
appear to have sympathised with the public 
distress; and the discreet patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria, without admitting the precedent of sacri¬ 
lege, assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or 
seasonable revelation of a secret treasure.^® Of 
the soldiers who had conspired with Phocas, 
only two were found to have survived the stroke 
of time and of the barbarians;^ the loss even of 
these seditious veterans was imperfectly sup¬ 
plied by the new levies of HeracUus; and the 
gdfd of the sanctuary united, in the same camp, 
the names, and arms, and languages of the East 
and Wdit. He would have been content with 
^.neutrality of the Avars; and his friendly en- 
tfeoty^ diat the chagan would act not as the 
enemy, but as the guardian of the empire, was 
aecoinpanied with a more persuasive donative 
eittwd hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two 
daysiaftier the festival of Eastor, the emperor, 
his pxxtfte for the rimple garb of a 
peidient and warrier,^ gave t3be of his 


departure* To the faith of the people HeracUus 
recommended his children; the civil and mili¬ 
tary powers were vested in the most deserving 
hanch; and the discretion of the patriarch and 
senate was authorised to save or surrender the 
city, if they should be oppressed in his absence 
by the superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Ghalcedon were 
covered with tents and arms; but if the new 
levies of HeracUus had been rashly led to the 
attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight of 
Constantinople might have been the last day of 
the Roman empire. As imprudent would it 
have been to advance into the provinces of 
Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry to in¬ 
tercept his convoys, and continually to hang on 
the lassitude and disorder of his rear. But the 
Greeks were still masters of the sea; a fleet of 
galleys, transports, and store-ships was assem¬ 
bled in the harbour; the barbarians consented 
to embark; a steady wind carried them through 
the Hellespont; the western and southern coast 
of Asia Minor lay on their left hand; the spirit 
of their chief was first displayed in a storm; and 
even the eunuchs of his train were excited to 
suffer and to work by the example of their mas¬ 
ter. He landed his troops on the confines of 
Syria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Scandcroon, 
where the coast suddenly turns to the south 
and his discernment was expressed in the choice 
of this important post.*® From all sides the scat¬ 
tered garrisons of the maritime cities and the 
mountains might repair with speed and safety 
to his Imperial standard. The natural fortifica¬ 
tions of Cilicia protected and even concealed 
the camp of HeracUus, which was pitched near 
Issus, on the same ground where Alexander had 
vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which 
the emperor occupied was deeply indented into 
a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, Armenian, and 
Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever point of 
the circumference he should direct his attack, it 
was easy for him to dissemble his own motions, 
and to prevent those of the enemy. In the camp 
of Issus the Roman general reformed the slodi 
and disorder of the veterans, and educated the 
new recruits in the knowledge and practice of 
military virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image 
of Christ, he urged them to reueng^ the holy 
altars which had been profaned by the worship¬ 
pers of fire; addressing them by the endearing 
appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored 
the public and private wrongs of the republic. 
The sut^ts of a monarch were persuaded that 
they fought in the cause of fieecto, and a sind- 
lar enthusiasm was communicated to fai> 
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afga inerbeiuurief, ivho must have viewed vdth 
kidifference the interest of Rome and of 
Persia. Heraclius himself, with the skill and pa* 
tience of a centurion, inculcated the lessons of 
the school of tactics, and the soldiers were assid¬ 
uously trained in the use of their weapons and 
the exercises and evolutions of the field. The 
cavalry and infantry, in light or heavy armour, 
were divided into two parties; the trumpets 
were fixed in the centre, and their signals di¬ 
rected the march, the charge, the retreat or pur- 
suit, the direct or oblique order, the deep or ex¬ 
tended phalanx, to represent in fictitious com¬ 
bat the operations of genuine war. Whatever 
hardship the emperor imposed on the troops, he 
inflicted with equal severity on himself; their 
labour, their diet, their sleep, were measured 
by the inflexible rules of discipline; and, without 
despising the enemy, they were taught to repose 
an implicit confidence in their own valour and 
the wisdom of their leader. Cilicia was soon en¬ 
compassed with the Persian arms, but their 
cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of Mount 
Taurus till they were circumvented by the evo¬ 
lutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained their 
rear, whilst he appeared to present his front in 
order of battle. By a false motion, which 
seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them 
against their wishes to a general action. They 
were tempted by the artful disorder of his camp; 
but when they advanced to combat, the ground, 
the sun, and the expectation of both armies 
were unpropitious to the barbarians: the Ro¬ 
mans successfully repeated their tactics in a 
field of battle,*^ and the event of the day de¬ 
clared to the world that the Persians were not 
invincible, and that a hero was invested with 
the purple. Strong in victory and fame, Hcra- 
dius boldly ascended the heights of Mount 
Taurus, directed liis march through the plains 
of Cappadocia, and established his troops for 
the winter season in safe and plentiful quarters 
on the banks d the river Halys.’^ His soul was 
sii|)erior to the vanity of entertaining Constan- 
tiiiqple with an imperfect triumph; but the pres¬ 
ence of the emperor was indispensably required 
toaoothe the restless and rapacious spirit of the 

Avw* 

&ice the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no 
boUer enteq)r]se has been attempted than that 
Which Hbradius achieved for the deliverance of 
ctn|are,®* He permitted the Persians to op- 
jgvew awhile the provinces, and to insult 
the capital of the East, while the 
ea^ored his perilous way 
^ B la c k and the mountains of 


Armenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia,'^ 
and recalled the armies of the Great King to 
the defense of their bleeding country. 

With a select band of five thousand soldiers, 
Heraclius sailed from Constantinople to Treb- 
izond; assembled his forces which had win¬ 
tered in the Pontic regions; and from the mouth 
of the Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encouraged his 
subjects and allies to march with the successor of 
Constantine under the faithful and victorious 
banner of the cross. When the legions of Lucul- 
lus and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they 
blushed at their easy victory over the natives of 
Armenia. But,tj;ie long experience of war had 
hardened the minds and bodies of that effani- 
nate people; their zeal and bravery were ap¬ 
proved in the service of a declining empire; 
they abhorred and feared the usurpation of tne 
house of Sassan, and the memory of persecutic^ 
envenomed their pious hatred of the enemies ^ 
Christ. The limits of Armenia, as it had been 
ceded to the emperor Maurice, extended as far 
as the Araxes: the river submitted to the indig¬ 
nity of a bridge,®® and Heraclius, in the foot¬ 
steps of Mark Antony, advanced towards the 
city of Tauris or Gandzaca,®^ the ancient and 
mc^ern capital of one of the provinces of 
Media. At the head of forty thousand men, 
Chosroes himself had returned from some dis¬ 
tant expedition to oppose the progress of the 
Roman arms; but he retreated on the approach 
of Heraclius, declining the generous alternative 
of peace or battle. Instead of half a million of 
inhabitants, which have been ascribed to Tau¬ 
ris under the reign of the Sophys, the city con¬ 
tained no more than three thousand houses; but 
the value of the royal treasures was enhanced 
by a tradition that they were the spoils of 
Croesus, which had been transported by Cyrus 
from the citadel of Sardes. The rapid conquests 
of Heraclius were suspended only by the winter 
season; a motive of prudence or superstition*® 
determined his retreat into the province of Al¬ 
bania, along the shores of the Caspian; and his 
tents were most probably pitched in the plains 
of Mogan,®® the favourite encampment of Ori¬ 
ental princes. In the course of this successful in¬ 
road he signalised the zeal and revenge of a 
Christian emperor: at his command the soldiers 
extinguished the fire, and destroyed the temp 
pics, of the Magi; the statues of Chosroes, who 
aspired to divine honours, were abandemed to 
ths flames; and the ruin of Thebarma or Or- 
mia,** which had given birth to Zoroaster him¬ 
self, made some atonement for the ixEjuriet of 
the holy sq>ulchre. A purer spixit ot religion 
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wfui shown in the relief and deliverance of fifty 
thousand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by 
their tears and grateful acclamations; but this 
wise measure, which spread the fame of his 
benevolence, diffused the murmurs of the Per¬ 
sians against the pride and obstinacy of their 
own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding cam¬ 
paign, Heraclius is almost lost to our eyes, and 
to those of the Byzantine historians.®^ From the 
spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the em¬ 
peror appears to follow the chain of Hyrcanian 
mountains, to descend into the province of 
Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms 
as far as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan, 
which had never been approached by a Roman 
conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his king¬ 
dom, the powers of Chosroes were already re¬ 
called from the Nile and the Bosphorus, and 
three formidable armies surrounded, in a dis¬ 
tant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor. 
The Colchian allies prepared to desert his 
standard; and the fears of the bravest veterans 
were expressed, rather than concealed, by their 
desponding silence. “Be not terrified,’* said the 
intrepid Heraclius, “by the multitude of your 
foes. With the aid of Heaven, one Roman may 
triumph over a thousand barbarians. But if we 
devote our lives for the salvation of our breth¬ 
ren, we shall obtain the crown of martyrdom, 
and our immortal reward will be liberally paid 
by God and posterity,” These magnanimous 
sentiments were supported by the vigour of his 
actions. He repelled the threefold attack of the 
Persians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, 
and, by a well-concerted train of marches, re¬ 
treats, and successful actions, finally chased 
them from the field into the fortified cities of 
Media and Assyria. In the severity of the winter 
season, Sarbaraza deemed himself secure in the 
walls of Salban: he was surprised by the activity 
of Heraclius, who divided his troops, and per¬ 
formed a laborious march in the silence of the 
night. The flat roofs of the houses were de¬ 
fended with useless valour against the darts and 
torches of the Romans: the satraps and nobles 
of Persia, with their wives and children, and the 
flower of their martial youth, were either slain 
or made prisoners. The general escaped by a 
precipitate flight, but his golden armour was 
the prize of the conqueror; and the soldiers of 
Heradius enjoyed the wealth and repose which 
they had so nobly deserved. On the return of 
spring, the emperor traversed in seven days the 
tuountains of Curdistan, and passed without re¬ 
sistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Op* 


pressed by the weight of their spoils and cap¬ 
tives, the Roman army halted under the walls 
of Amida; and Heraclius informed the senate of 
Constantinople of his safety and success, which 
they had already felt by the retreat of the be¬ 
siegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were de¬ 
stroyed by the Persians; but as soon as the em¬ 
peror had discovered a ford, they hastily re¬ 
tired to defend the banks of the Sarus,®® in 
Cilicia. That river, an impetuous torrent, was 
about three hundred feet broad; the bridge was 
fortified with strong turrets; and the banks were 
lined with barbarian archers. After a bloody 
conflict, which continued till the evening, the 
Romans prevailed in the assault; and a Persian 
of gigantic size was slain and thrown into the 
Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The 
enemies were dispersed and dismayed; Hera¬ 
clius pursued his march to Sebaste in Cappa¬ 
docia; and at the expiration of three years, the 
same coast of the Euxinc applauded his return 
from a long and victorious expedition.®* 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the 
two monarchs who disputed the empire of the 
East aimed their desperate strokes at the heart 
of their rival. The military force of Persia was 
wasted by the marches and combats of twenty 
years, and many of the veterans, who had sur¬ 
vived the perils of the sword and the climate, 
were still detained in the fortresses of Egypt and 
Syria. But the revenge and ambition of Chos¬ 
roes exhausted his kingdom; and the new levies 
of subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided 
into three formidable bodies.®^ The first army of 
fifty thousand men, illustrious by the ornament 
and title of the golden spears, was destined to 
march against Heraclius; the second was sta¬ 
tioned to prevent his junction with the troops of 
his brother Theodorus; and the third was com¬ 
manded to besiege Constantinople, and to sec¬ 
ond the operations of the chagan, with whom 
the Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance 
and partition. Sarbar, the general of the third 
army, penetrated through the provinces of 
Asia to the well-known camp of Chalcedon, and 
amused himself with the destruction of the 
sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic sub¬ 
urbs, while he impatiently waited the arrival of 
his Scythian friends on the opposite side of the 
Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty 
thousand barbarians, the vanguard of the 
Avars, forced the long wall, and drove into the 
capital a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citi¬ 
zens, and soldiers. Fourscore thousand®® his 
native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of 
Gepidac, Russians, Bulgarians, and Sckvoin- 
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mifoe the standard erf the cha- 
.«;hKioth was spent in inarches and* a^[od- 
the whote city was invested on the 
thizity-hiat of July^ from the suburbs of Bera and 
to the Bla^ernae and seven towers; and 
the iohabitanis descried with terror the flaming 
. signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In 
the meanwhile the magistrates of Constanti¬ 
nople repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat 
irf the chagan; but their deputies were rejected 
and insulted; and he suffered the patricians to 
stand before his throne, while the Persian en¬ 
voys, in silk robes, were seated by his side. 
“You sec,” said the haughty barbarian, “the 
proofs of my perfect union with the Great 
King; and his lieutenant is ready to send into 
my camp a select band of three thousand war¬ 
riors. Presume no longer to tempt your master 
with a partial and inadequate ransom: your 
wealth and your city arc the only presents 
worthy of my acceptance. For yourselves, I shall 
permit you to depart, each with an undergar¬ 
ment and a shirt; and, at my entreaty, my friend 
Sarbar will not refuse a passage through his 
linesw Your absent prince, even now a captive or 
aiug^tive, has left Constantinople to its fate; 
nor can you escape the arms of the Avars and 
Persians, unless you could soar into air like 
Hrds, unless like fishes you could dive into the 
waves.*’®* During ten successive days the capi¬ 
ta) was assaulted by the Avars, who had made 
some progress in the science of attack: they ad¬ 
vanced to sap or batter the wall, under the cov¬ 
er of the impenetrable tortoise; their engines 
discharged a perpetual volley of stones and 
dsurts; and twelve lofty towers of wood exalted 
the combatants to the height of the neighbour- 
ii^ ramparts. But the senate and people were 
animated by the spirit of Heraclius, who had 
detached to their relief a body of twelve thou¬ 
sand cuirassiers; the powers of fire and mechan- 
, h;8 were used with superior art and success in 
the defence of Constantinople; and the galleys, 
With two and three ranks of oars, commanded 
Bosphorus, and rendered the Persians the 
spectators of the defeat of their allies. The 
'sjAvpts were repulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian ca** 
was destroyed in the harbour; the vassals 
; chagan threatened to desert, Ms pro- 
; were exhausted^ and, after burning his 
^ the,signal of a slow and for- 
retreat. The devotion of the Bomans 
^ ddiveraacc to the Virgin 
*30t liie mother of Chrijrt would surely 
condemned their inhuman inurder of the 
JBjpp^rcavo^ who wot entitled to the rights 


of humanity, if they were ndt |»olected 
laws of nations.®’ 

After the division of his army, Heraclius pru^ 
dently retired to the banks of the Phasis, firom 
whence he maintained a defensive war against 
the fifty thousand gold spears erf Persia. His 
anxiety was relieved by the deliverance of Con¬ 
stantinople; his hopes were confirmed by a vic¬ 
tory of his brother Theodonis; and to the hos-* 
tile league of Ghosroes with the Avars, the Ro¬ 
man emperor opposed the useful and honour¬ 
able alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invita¬ 
tion, the horde of Chozars®® transported their 
tents from the pl^ns of the Volga to the moun¬ 
tains of Georgia; Heraclius received them in the 
neighbourhood of Tefiis, and the khan withW 
nobles dismounted from their horses, if we nmy 
credit the Greeks, and fell prostrate on the 
ground to adore the purple of the Caesar. Sucji 
voluntary homage and important aid were tn\ 
titled to the warmest acknowledgments, and the 
emperor, taking off his own diadem, placed it 
on the head of the Turkish prince, whom he sa¬ 
luted with a tender embrace and the appella¬ 
tion of son. After a sumptuous banquet he pre¬ 
sented Ziebel with the plate and ornaments, the 
gold, the gems, and the silk which had been 
used at the Imperial table, and, with his own 
hand, distributed rich jewels and earrings to his 
new Mlies. In a secret interview he produced the 
portrait of his daughter Eudocia,®® conde¬ 
scended to flatter the barbarian with the prom¬ 
ise of a fair and august bride, obtained an imme¬ 
diate succour of forty thousand horse, and nego¬ 
tiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on 
the side of the Oxus.^°° The Persians, in their 
turn, retreated with precipitation; in the camp 
of Edessa Heraclius reviewed an army of seven¬ 
ty thousand Romans and strangers; and some 
months were successfully employed in the re¬ 
covery of the cities of Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia, whose fortifications had been imper¬ 
fectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the im¬ 
portant station of Ghalcgdon, but the jealousy 
of Ghosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, soon 
alienated the mind of that powerful satrap from 
the service of his king and country. A messenger 
was intercepted with a real or fictitious'man¬ 
date to the cadarigan, or second in command, 
directing Mm to sen^ without delay, to the 
throne the head of a guilty or unfortunate 
eral* The despatches were transmitted to Bar* 
bar himself, and, as soon as he read the sen¬ 
tence of his own death, he dexterously insjsrted 
the names of four hundred officers^ asses^NN^ a 
military council, and adeed the Gfdgri^ whathr 
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erte to execute the ccsmmands of 

dim tyrsmt? The Pezidans unanimoudy de* 
dared tha% Chosroes had forfeited the^sceptre; a 
separate treaty was conduded ydth the govern¬ 
ment Constantinople; and if some considera¬ 
tions of honour or policy restrained Sarbar from 
joining the standard of Heradius, the emperor 
wsffi assured that he might prosecute without in¬ 
terruption his designs of victory and peace. 

Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful 
of the fidelity of his subjects, the greatness of 
ChosrOes was still conspicuous in its ruins. The 
number of five hundred thousand may be inter¬ 
preted as an Oriental metaphor to describe the 
men and arms, the horses and elephants, that 
covered Media and Assyria against the inva¬ 
sion of Heradius. Yet the Romans boldly ad¬ 
vanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and the 
timid prudence ofj Rhazates was content to fol¬ 
low them by forced marches through a desolate 
country, till he received a peremptory mandate 
to risk the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. 
Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge 
of Mosul, the great Nineveh had formerly been 
erected:*®^ the city, and even the ruins of the 
city, had long since disappeared;^*** the vacant 
space afforded a spacious field for the opera¬ 
tions of the two armies. But these operations are 
neglected by the Byzantine historians, and, like 
the authors of epic poetry and romance, they 
ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, 
but to the personal valour, of their favourite 
hero. On this memorable day Heradius, on his 
horse Phallas, surpassed the bravest of his war¬ 
riors; his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed 
was wounded in the thigh, but he carried his 
master safe and victorious through the triple 
phalanx of the barbarians. In the heat of the 
action three valiant chiefs were successively 
slain by the sword and lance of the cmjjcror: 
among these was Rhazates himself; he fell like a 
soldier, but the sight of his head scattered grief 
and despair through the fainting ranks of the 
Pendans. His armour of pure and massy gold, 
the shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the 
sword and belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned 
the triumph (k Heradius; and if he had not 
bttn faithful to Christ and his mother, the 
dbampion of Rome might have offered the 
fburth spoils to the Jupiter of the Capi¬ 
tol.*®* In the battle of Nineveh, which was 
Bercdy fought from daybreak to the eleventh 
Ikair; twehty-eight standards, besides those 
might be broken or torn, were taken from 
timTekidahd; the greatest partof their army was 
/pijcces; and tKe victew®, concealing their 


own loss, passed the night mi the field. They 
acknowlec^^e that, on this occasion, it was W 
difficult to kill th^ to discomfit the soldiers (k 
Chosroes; amidst the bodies of their friends, no 
more than two bow-shot from the enemy, the 
remnant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till 
the seventh hour of the night; about the eighth 
hour they retired to their unrifled camp, col¬ 
lected their baggage, and dispersed on all ddes 
from the want of orders rather than of resolu¬ 
tion. The diligence of Heradius was not less 
admirable in the use of victory; by a march of 
forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty hours his 
vanguard occupied the bridges of the great and 
the lesser Zab, and the cities and palaces of 
Assyria were open for the first time to the Ro¬ 
mans. By a just gradation of magnificent scenes 
they penetrated to the royal seat of Dastagerd, 
and, though much of the treasure had been re¬ 
moved and much had been expended, the re¬ 
maining wealth appears to have exceeded their 
hopes, and even to have satiated their avarice. 
Whatever could not be easily transported they 
consumed with fire, that Chosroes might feel 
the anguish of those wounds which he had so 
often inflicted on the provinces of the empire; 
and justice might allow the excuse, if the desola¬ 
tion had been confined to the works of regal 
luxury—if national hatred, military licence, 
and religious zeal had not wasted with equal 
rage the habitations and the temples of the 
guiltless subject. The recovery of three hundred 
Roman standards and the deliverance of the 
numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria re¬ 
flect a purer glory on the arms of Heradius. 
From the palace of Dastagerd he pursued his 
march within a few miles of Modain or Ctesi- 
phon, till he was stopped, on the banks of the 
Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigour 
of the season, and perhaps the fame of an im¬ 
pregnable capital. The return of the emperor is 
marked by the modem name of the city of 
Sherhzour: he fortunately passed Mount Zara 
before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty- 
four days; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or 
Taurts, were compelled to entertain his soldiers 
and their horses with an hospitable reception.^®* 
When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced 
to the defence of his hereditary kingdom, the 
love of glory, or even the sense of shame, should 
have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In 
the battle of Nineveh his courage might have 
taught the Persians to vanquish, or he might 
have fallen with honour the lance of a 
Roman emperor. The successor of Cyrus chose 
rather, at a secure distance, to expect the events 



by measured steps before the march of Hera-* 
dius, till he beheld with a sigh the once loved 
iMxisions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and 
enemies were persuaded that it was the inten- 
ticHiof Ohosroes to bury himself under the ruins 
of the city and palace: and as both might have 
been equally adverse to his flight, the monarch 
of Asia, with Sira and three concubines, escaped 
through a hole in the wall nine days before the 
arrivd of the Romans. The slow and stately 
procession in which he showed himself to the 
prostrate crowd was changed to a rapid and 
secret journey; the first evening he lodged in 
the cottage of a peasant, whose humble door 
would scarcely give admittance to the Great 
King.*®* His superstition was subdued by fear: 
on the third day he entered with joy the fortifi¬ 
cations of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of his 
safety till he had opposed the river Tigris to the 
pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his 
flight agitated with terror and tumult the pal¬ 
ace, the city, and the camp of Dastagerd: the 
satraps hesitated whether they had most to fear 
from their sovereign or the enemy; and the fe¬ 
males of the harem were astonished and pleased 
by the sight of mankind, till the jealous husband 
of three thousand wives again confined them to 
a more distant castle. At his command the 
army of Dastagerd retreated to a nc>y camp: 
the i^nt was covered by the Arba and a line of 
two hundred elephants; the troops of the more 
distant provinces successively arrived; and the 
vilest domestics of the king and satraps were 
enrolled for the last defence of the throne. It 
was still in the power of Ohosroes to obtain a 
reasonable peace; and he was repeatedly 
pressed by the messengers of Heraclius to spare 
the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a hu¬ 
mane conqueror from the painful duty of car¬ 
rying fire and sword through the fairest coun¬ 
tries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had 
not yet sunk to the level of his fortune; he de¬ 
rived a momentary confidence from the retreat 
of the emperor; he wept with impotent rage 
over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces; and dis- 
iegarded too long the rising murmurs of the na¬ 
tion, who complained that their lives and for¬ 
tunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old 
man. That unhappy old man was himself 
lort^d with the sharpest pains both of mind 
and body; and, in the consciousness of his ap- 
end, he resolved to fix the tiara on 
' ito' h ea d of Merdaza, the mo^ favoured of his 
But the will of Ghosroes was no longer rc- 
and SiroeSy who gloried in the rank and 


merit of his mother Sira, had conspired with the 
malcontents to assert and anticipate the rights 
of primogeniture.*®* Twenty-two satraps, they 
styled themselves patriots, were tempted by the 
wealth and honours of a new reign: to the sol¬ 
diers the heir of Ghosroes promised an increase 
of pay; to the Christians, the free exercise of 
their religion; to the captives, liberty and re-t 
wards; and to the nation, instant peace and the 
reduction of taxes. It was determined by the 
conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in the camp; and if the 
enterprise should fail, his escape was contrived 
to the Imperial court. But the new monarch was 
saluted with uuajaimous acclamations; the flight 
of Ghosroes (yet where could he have fled?) 
was rudely arrested, eighteen sons were inaa- 
sacred before his face, and he was thrown into a 
dungeon, where he expired on the fifth day. 
The Greeks and modern Persians minutely ofc- 
scribed how Ghosroes was insulted, and fam¬ 
ished, and tortured, by the command of an in¬ 
human son, who so far surpassed the example of 
his father; but at the time of his death what 
tongue would relate the story of the parricide? 
what eye could penetrate into the tower of dark¬ 
ness? According to the faith and mercy of his 
Christian enemies, he sunk without hope into a 
still deeper abyss,and it will not be denied 
that tyrants of every age and sect are the best 
entitled to such infernal abodes. The glory of 
the house of Sassan ended with the life of Chos- 
rocs; his unnatural son enjoyed only eight 
months the fruit of his crimes; and in the space 
of four years the regal title was assumed by 
nine candidates, who disputed, with the sword 
or dagger, the fragments of an exhausted mon¬ 
archy. Every province and each city of Persia 
was the scene of independence, of discord, and 
of blood; and the state of anarchy prevailed 
about eight years longer, till the factions were 
silenced and united under the common yoke of 
the Arabian caliphs.*®* 

As soon as the mountains became passable 
the emperor received the welcome news of the 
success of the conspiracy, the death of Chos- 
roes, and the elevation of his eldest son to the 
throne of Persia. The authors of the revolution, 
eager to display their merits in the court or 
camp of Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of 
Siroes, who delivered the letters of their master 
to his brother the emperor of the Romans.*®* In 
the language of the usurpers of every age, he 
imputes his owp crimes to the Deity, and, with¬ 
out degrading his ^ual majesty, he ofiers to 
reconcile the long discord of the two nations by 
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a treaty of peace and alliance more durable 
than brass or iron. The conditions of the treaty 
were easily defined and faithfully executed. In 
the recovery of the standards and prisoners 
which had fallen into the hands of the Persians, 
the emperor imitated the example of Augustus; 
their care of the national dignity was celebrated 
by the poets of the times, but the decay of gen¬ 
ius may be measured by the distance between 
Horace and George of Pisidia; the subjects and 
brethren of Heraclius were redeemed from per¬ 
secution, slavery, and exile; but, instead of the 
Roman eagles, the true wood of the holy cross 
was restored to the importunate demands of the 
successor of Constantine. The victor was not 
ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the em¬ 
pire; the son of Chosroes abandoned without 
regret the conquests of his father; the Persians 
who evacuated tbe cities of Syria and Egypt 
were honourably conducted to the frontier; and 
a war which had wounded the vitals of the two 
monarchies produced no change in their exter¬ 
nal and relative situation. The return of Hera¬ 
clius from Tauris to Constantinople was a per- 
p)etual triumph, and after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns he peaceably enjoyed the 
sabbath of his toils. After a long impatience, the 
senate, the clergy, and the people went forth to 
meet their hero with tears and acclamations, 
with olive-branches and innumerable lamps; 
he entered the capital in a chariot drawn by 
four elephants, and, as soon as the emperor 
could disengage himself from the tumult of 
public joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction 
in the embraces of his mother and his sons.^^** 
The succeeding year was illustrated by a tri¬ 
umph of a very different kind, the restitution 
of the true cross to the holy sepulchre. Heraclius 
performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusa¬ 
lem: the identity of the relic was verified by the 
discreet patriarch,”' and this august ceremony 
has been commemorated by the annual festival 
of the exaltation of the cross. Before the emperor 
presumed to tread the consecrated ground he 


was instructed to strip himself of the diadem 
and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world; 
but in the judgment of his clergy, the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews was more easily reconciled with 
the precepts of the Gospel. He again ascended 
his throne to receive the congratulations of the 
ambassadors of France and India; and the fame 
of Moses, Alexander, and Hercules”® was 
eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the supe¬ 
rior merit and glory of the great Heraclius. Yet 
the deliverer of the East was indigent and 
feeble. Of the Persian spoils the most valuable 
portion had been expended in the war, distrib¬ 
uted to the soldiers, or buried, by an unlucky 
tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. The con¬ 
science of the emperor was oppressed by the 
obligation of restoring the wealth of the clergy, 
which he had borrowed for their own defence: 
a perpetual fund was required to satisfy these 
inexorable creditors; the provinces, already 
wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, 
were compelled to a second payment of the 
same taxes; and the arrears of a simple citizen, 
the treasurer of Damascus, were commuted to a 
fine of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers,”* 
who had fallen by the sword, was of less fatal 
importance than the decay of arts, agriculture, 
and population in this long and destructive war; 
and although a victorious army had been formed 
under the standard of Heraclius, the unnatu¬ 
ral effort appears to have exhausted rather than 
exercised their strength. While the emperor tri¬ 
umphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an 
obscure town on the confines of Syria was pil¬ 
laged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces 
some troops who advanced to its relief; an ordi¬ 
nary and trifling occurrence, had it not been 
the prelude of a mighty revolution. These rob¬ 
bers were the apostles of Mohammed; their fa¬ 
natic valour had emerged from the desert; and 
in the last eight years of his reign Heraclius lost 
to the Arabs the same provinces which he had 
rescued from the Persians. 
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A PIER th^ extinction of paganism, the 
peace and piety might 
^ ^ have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But 
the principle of discord was alive in their 
bosom, and they were more solicitous to explore 
dhe-nature, than to practise the laws, of their 
founder. 1 have already observed that the dis¬ 
putes of the Trinity were succeeded by those of 
the Incarnation; alike scandalous to the 
chturch, alike pernicious to the state, still more 
minute in their origin, still more durable in 
thdr Effects. It is my design to comprise in the 
present chapter a religious war of two hundred 
Jatid fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical 
and political schism of the 'Oriental sects, and 
to introduce thdr clamorous or sanguinary con¬ 
tests by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of 
^ primitive church.^ 

LA laudable regard for the honour of the 
tot proselytes has countenanced the belief, the 
hdpe, the wish, that the Bbionites, or at least 
the Nazarencs, were distinguished only by their 
obstinate perseverance in the practise of the 
JSfosaic rites. Their'churches have disappeared, 
thdr books arc obliterated: their obscure free¬ 
dom might allow a latitude of faith, and the 
neatness of their infant creed would be variously 
moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hun¬ 
dred years. Yet the most charitable criticism 
must refuse these sectaries ainy knowledge of the 
.pure and proper divinity of Christ. Educated 
in the school ^ Jewish prophecy and prejudice, 
they had never been taught to elevate their 
^pes above a, human and temporal Messiah.* 

, if ,|tey had courage to hail their king when he 
apples^ in a plebeian garb, their grosser ap- 
o^Mlenrions were incapable of discerning their 
had studiously disguised his celestial 
under the name and person of a 
, fatniliar compsulions of Jesus Of 

ddiiversed widi thw friend and coun- 
in ^ the actions of rational and 


animal life, s^peared of the same species ] 
themselves. His progress from infancy to ; 
and manhood was marked by a regular incr 
in stature and wisdom; and after a pai^ 
agony of mind and body, he expired on 
cross. He lived and died for the service' of man¬ 
kind: but the life and death of Socrates h^ 
likewise been devoted to the cause of religion 
and justice; and although the stoic or the hero 
may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, the 
tears which he shed over his friend and country 
may be esteemed the purest evidence of his 
humanity. The miracles of the gospel could not 
astonish a people who held with intrepid faith 
the more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law^. 
The prophets of ancient days had cured dis¬ 
eases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped 
the sun, and ascended to heaven in a fiery 
chariot. And the metaphorical style of the He¬ 
brews might ascribe to a saint and martyr the 
adoptive title of Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes 
and the Bbionites a distinction is faintly noticed 
between the heretics, who confounded the gen¬ 
eration of Christ in the common order of 
nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who 
revered the virginity of his mother and exclud¬ 
ed the aid of an earthly father. The incredulity 
of the former was countenanced by the visible 
circumstances of his birth, the legal maniage 
of his reputed parcnt5,-Joseph and Mary, a^ 
his lineal claim to the kingdom of David and 
the inheritance of Judah. But the secret and 
authentic history h^ been recorded in^ several 
copies of the Gospel according to St. Matthew,^ 
which these sectaries long preserved in the 
original Hebrew,* as the sole evidence of th^ 
frith. The naturri suspicions of the husband* 
conscious of his own chastity, were dispeUedl^ 
the assurance (in a dream) that fais .wifo Wai 
prq;nant of the Holy Ghost: and as tins 
and domestic prodigy could imt irit 
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pmonai obfiervadon of the historian, he must 
have listened to the same voice which dictated 
to Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. The 
son of a virgin, generated by the ineffabie oper¬ 
ation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without 
example or resemblance, superior in every at¬ 
tribute of mind and body to the children of 
Adam. Since the introduction of the Greek or 
Chaldean philosophy,* the Jews^ were per¬ 
suaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, 
and immortality of souls; and Providence was 
justified by a supposition that they were con¬ 
fined in their earthly prisons to expiate the 
stains which they had contracted in a former 
state.* But the degrees of purity and corruption 
are almost immeasurable. It might be fairly 
presumed that the most sublime and virtuous of 
human spirits was infused into the offspring of 
Mary and the Holy Ghost;® that his abasement 
was the result of his voluntary choice; and that 
the object of his mission was to purify, not his 
own, but the sins of the world. On his return to 
his native skies he received the immense reward 
of his obedience: the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the 
prophets, under the carnal images of peace, of 
conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could 
enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the 
extent of his celestial ofEce. In the language of 
antiquity, the title of God has not been severely 
confined to the first parent; and his Incompar¬ 
able minister, his only begotten Son, might 
daim, without presumption, the religious, 
though secondary, worship of a subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly 
arisen in the rocky and ungrateful soil of Judea, 
were transplanted, in full maturity, to the hap¬ 
pier dimes of the Gentiles; and the strangers of 
Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the 
divinity,, of Christ. The polytheist and the 
philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian, 
were alike accustomed to conceive a long suc^ 
cession, an infinite chain of angels, or demons, 
or deities, or seons, or emanations, issuing from 
the throne of light. Nor could it seem strange or 
iherediUe that the first of these scons, the 
or Word of God, of the same substance 
vnth the Father, should descend upon earth, to 
the human race from vice and error, 
smd to temduct them in the pad^ of life and 
immortaiify. But the prevailing doctrine of the 
and inherent pravity of matter infected 
churches of the East. Many 
OcShtlle proselytes refused to believe 
an undivided pcation 


the first essence, had been personally united 
with a mass of Impure and contaminated fleshy 
and, in their, zeal for the divinity, they piously 
abjured the humanity, of Christ. While his 
blood was still recent on Mount Calvary,^® the 
Docetes, a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, 
invented the phantastic system which was after¬ 
wards propagated by the Marcionites, the 
Manichaeans, and the various names of the 
Gnostic heresy.^^ They denied the truth and 
authenticity of the gospels, as far as they relate 
the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
the thirty years that preceded the exercise of 
his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of 
the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood; but 
it was a form only, and not a substance; a 
human figure created by the hand of Omnlp.- 
otcncc to imitate the faculties and actions of a 
man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on the 
senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate 
sounds vibrated on the ears of the disciples;'but 
the image which was impressed on their optic 
nerve eluded the more stubborn evidence of the 
touch; and they enjoyed the spiritual, not the 
corporeal, presence of the Son of God. The rage 
of the Jews was idly wasted against an impas¬ 
sive phantom; and the mystic scenes of the pas¬ 
sion and death, the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ, were represented on the theatre erf 
Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind. If it were 
urged that such ideal mimicry, such incessant 
deception, was unworthy of the God of truth, 
the Docctcs agreed with too many of their 
orthodox brethren in the justification of pious 
falsehood. In the system of the Gnostics the 
Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of this lower 
world, was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, 
spirit. The Son of God descended upon earth to 
abolish his temple and his law; and, for the 
accomplishment of this salutary end, he dex¬ 
terously transferred to his own person the hope 
and prediction of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the 
Manichaean school has pressed the danger and 
indecency of supposing that the God of the 
Christians, in the state of a human foetus, 
emerged at the end of nine months from a fe¬ 
male womb. The pious horror of his antago¬ 
nists provoked them to disclaim ail sensual 
circumstances of conception and delivery; to 
maintain that the divinity passed throiigh 
Mary like a sunbeam through a plate of glass; 
and to assert that the seal of her virginity re¬ 
mained unbroken even at the moment when she 
became the mother of Christ. But the rashness 
of these concessions has encouraged a milder 
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ieiidinent c(f those Docetes who taught, not that 
Christ was a phantom, but that he was dothed 
with an impassible and incorruptible body. 
Such; indeed, in the more orthodox system, he 
has acquired since his resurrection, and such he 
must have always possessed, if it were capable 
of pervading, without resistance or injury, the 
density of intermediate matter. Devoid of its 
most essential properties, it might be exempt 
from the attributes and infirmities of the flesh. 
A foetus that could increase from an invisible 
point to its full maturity; a child that could 
attain the stature of perfect manhood, without 
deriving any nourishment from the ordinary 
sources, might continue to exist without repair¬ 
ing a daily waste by a daily supply of external 
matter. Jesus might share the repasts of his 
disciples without being subject to the calls of 
thirst or hunger; and his virgin purity was 
never sullied by the involuntary stains of sen¬ 
sual concupiscence. Of a body thus singularly 
constituted, a question would arise, by what 
means and of what materials it was originally 
framed; and our sounder theology is startled by 
an answer which was not peculiar to the Gnos¬ 
tics, that both the form and the substance pro¬ 
ceeded from the divine essence. The idea of 
pure and absolute spirit is a refinement of 
modern philosophy: the incorporeal essence, 
ascribed by the ancients to human souls, celes¬ 
tial beings, and even the Deity himself, does not 
exclude the notion of extended space; and their 
imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature 
of air, or fire, or ether, incomparably more 
perfect than the grossness of the material 
world. If we define the place, we must describe 
figure, of the Deity* Our experience, per¬ 
haps our vanity, represents the powers of rea¬ 
son and virtue under a human form. The An- 
thropomoiphites, who swarmed among the 
monks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, 
could produce the express declaration of Scrip- 
tore» that man was made after the image of his 
Oreatm*.^^ The venerable Serapion, one of the 
saiints of the Nitrian desert, relinquished, with 
many a tear, his darling prejudice; and bewail¬ 
ed, like an infant, his unlucky conversion, 

, Jwibichthad stolen away his God, and left his 
ndnd^without any visible object of faith or 
devotion.^ 

^ Such were the fieeting shadows, of the 
DodCtm* A more substantial, though less simple 
was contrived by^ Cerinthus of 
dared to oppose the last of the 
Based on the confines of.the Jewish 
Idi^ iGeQtite he laboured to recon^ the 


Gnostic with the Ebionite, by confessing in the 
same Messiah the supernatural union of a man 
and a God; and this mystic doctrine was 
adopted with many fanciful improvements by 
Carpocrates, Basilides, and Valentine,^® the 
heretics of the Egyptian school. In their eyes 
Jesus of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legiti¬ 
mate son of Joseph and Mary: but he was the 
best and wisest of the human race, selected as 
the worthy instrument to restore upon earth 
the worship of the true and supreme Deity. 
When he was baptised in the Jordan, the 
Christ, the first of the aeons, the Son of God 
himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a 
dove, to inhabit his mind and direct his actions 
during the allotted period of his ministry. WlUn 
the Messiah was delivered into the hands of the 
Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible 
being, forsook his earthly tabernacle, flew badk 
to the pleroma or world of spirits, and left the 
solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to ex¬ 
pire. But the justice and generosity of such a 
desertion are strongly questionable; and the 
fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, 
and at length abandoned, by his divine com¬ 
panion, might provoke the pity and indignation 
of the profane. Their murmurs were variously 
silenced by the sectaries who espoused and mod¬ 
ified the double system of Cerinthus. It was al¬ 
leged that, when Jesus was nailed to the cross, 
he was endowed with a miraculous apathy of 
mind and body, which rendered him insensible 
of his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed that 
these momentary, though real pangs, would be 
abundantly repaid by the temporal reign of a 
thousand years reserved for the Messiah in his 
kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It was insinu¬ 
ated that if he suffered, he deserved to suffer; 
that human nature is never absolutely perfect; 
and that the cross and passion might serve to 
expiate the venial transgressions of the son of 
Joseph, before his mysterious union with the 
Son of God.^* 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality 
of the soul, a specious and noble tenet, must 
confess, from their present experience, the in¬ 
comprehensible union of mind and matter. A 
similar union is not inconsistent with a much 
higher, or even with the highest, degree of men¬ 
tal faculties; and the incarnation of an aeon or 
archangel, the most perfect of created spirits, 
docs not involve any positive contradiction or 
absurdity. In the age of religious freedom, 
which was determined by the council of Nice, 
dignity of Christ was measured by private 
judgment according to the indefinite rule ef 
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Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his 
pure and proper divinity had been established 
on the ruins of Arianism, the faith of the Catho¬ 
lics trembled on the edge of a precipice where it 
was impossible to recede, dangerous to stand, 
dreadful to fall; and the manifold inconveni¬ 
ences of their creed were aggravated by the 
sublime character of their theology. They hesi¬ 
tated to pronounce—-/An/ God himself, the sec¬ 
ond person of an equal and consubstantial trin¬ 
ity, was manifested in the flesh;^^ that a being 
who pervades the universe had been confined in 
the womb of Mary; that his eternal duration 
had been marked by the days, and months, and 
years of human existence; that the Almighty had 
been scourged and crucified; that his impassible 
essence had felt pain and anguish; that his om¬ 
niscience was not exempt from ignorance; and 
that the source of l^fe and immortality expired 
on Mount Calvary. These alarming conse¬ 
quences were affirmed with unblushing simplic¬ 
ity by Apollinaris,*^ bishop of Laodicea, and 
one of the luminaries of the church. The son of 
a learned grammarian, he was skilled in all the 
sciences of Greece; eloquence, erudition, and 
philosophy, conspicuous in the volumes of 
Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to the service 
of religion. The worthy friend of Athanasius, 
the worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely 
wrestled with the Arians and Polytheists, and, 
though he affected the rigour of geometrical 
demonstration, his commentaries revealed the 
literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A 
mystery which had long floated in the looseness 
of popular belief was defined by his perverse 
diligence in a technical form; and he first pro¬ 
claimed the memorable words, “One incarnate 
nature of Christ,” which are still re-echoed with 
hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, 
and iEthiopia. He taught that the Godhead 
was united or mingled with the body of a man; 
and that the Logos^ the eternal wisdom, sup¬ 
plied ix^ the flesh the place and office of a human 
soul. Yet, as the profound doctor had been tcr- 
rifled at his own rashness, Apollinaris was heard 
to mutter some faint accents of excuse and ex¬ 
planation. He acquiesced in the old distinction 
of the Greek philosophers between the rational 
and sensitive soul of man; that he might reserve 
the Logos for intellectual functions, and employ 
the subordinate human principle in the meaner 
actions of animal life. With the moderate 
Docetes he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather 
than as the carnal, mother of Christ, whose 
l^y either came from heaven, impassible and 
iticcn'rnptible, or Whs absorbed, and as it were 


transformed, into the essence of the Deity. The 
system of Apollinaris was strenuously encoun¬ 
tered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose 
schools are honoured by the names of Basil, 
Gregory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by those 
of Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius. But the 
person of the aged bishop of Laodicea, his char¬ 
acter and dignity, remained inviolate; and his 
rivals, since we may not susi>ect them of the 
weakness of toleration, were astonished, per¬ 
haps, by the novelty of the argument, and 
diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic 
church. Her judgment at length inclined in 
their favour; the heresy of Apollinaris was con¬ 
demned, and the separate congregations of his 
dlociples were proscribed by the Imperial laws. 
But his principles were secretly entertained in 
the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt 
the hatred of Theophilus and Cyril, the succes¬ 
sive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

V. The grovelling Ebionitc and the fantastic 
Docete were rejected and forgotten: the recent 
zeal against the errors of Apollinaris reduced 
the Catholics to a seeming agreement with the 
double nature of Cerinthus. But instead of a 
temporary and occasional alliance, they estab¬ 
lished, and we still embrace, the substantial, in¬ 
dissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect 
God with a perfect man, of the second person of 
the trinity with a reasonable soul and human 
flesh. In the beginning of the fifth century the 
unity of the two natures was the prevailing doc¬ 
trine of the church. On all sides it was confessed 
that the mode of their co-existence could neither 
be represented by our ideas nor expressed by 
our language. Yet a secret and incurable dis¬ 
cord was cherished between those who were 
most apprehensive of confounding, and those 
who were most fearful of separating, the divin¬ 
ity and the humanity of Christ. Impelled by 
religious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste 
from the error which they mutually deemed 
most destructive of truth and salvation. On 
either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the dis¬ 
tinction of the two natures, and to invent such 
forms of speech, such symbols of doctrine, as 
were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. 
The poverty of ideas and language tempted 
them to ransack art and nature for every possi¬ 
ble comparison, and each comparison misled 
their fancy in the explanation of an incompara¬ 
ble mystery. In the polemic microscope an atom 
is enlarged to a monster, and each party was 
skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious con¬ 
clusions that might be extorted firom the prin- 
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; aifotifsaiies. To tscape ^rost oaeh 

otbertitcy'wand^d through many a atid 
devious thidket, till they were astonished by the 
hoind phantoms of Orinthus and Apollinaaris» 
>wltp -guarded the opposite issues of the theo* 
Icigiesd labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the 
twilight of sense and heresy, they started, mea¬ 
sured back their steps, and were again involved 
In the gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To 
purge themselves from the guilt or reproach of 
damnable error, they disavowed their conse¬ 
quences, explained their principles^ excused 
^ir indiscretions, and unanimously pro¬ 
nounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet a 
latent and almost invisible spark still lurked 
among the embers of controversy: by the 
breath of prejudice and passion it was quickly 
kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis¬ 
putes^* of the Oriental sects have shaken the 
pillars of the church and state. 

The name of Cyril of Alexandria is famous 
in controversial story, and the title of saint is a 
mark that his opinions and his party have final¬ 
ly prevailed. In the house of his uncle, the arch- 
l^op Theophilus, he imbibed the orthodox 
kisons of zeal and dominion, and five years of 
his youth were profitably spent in the adjacent 
monasteries of Nitria. Under the tuition of the 
abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesias- 
ficai studies with such indefatigable ardour, 
that in the course of one sleepless night he has 
perused the four gospels, the catholic epistles, 
and the epistle to the Romans. Origen he de¬ 
tested; but the writings of Clemens and Diony¬ 
sius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually 
in 1^ hands: by the theory aiid practice of dis¬ 
pute, his faith was confirmed and his wit was 
sharpened; he extended round his cell the cob¬ 
webs of scholastic theology, and meditated the 
works of allegory and metaphysics, whose re¬ 
mains, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably 
dumber by the side of their rivah.** Cyril 
prayed and fasted in the desert, but his thoughts 
\it is the reproach of a friend*0 were still fixed 
un the world; and the call of Theophilus, who 
atW MP Oned fedm to the tumult of cities and 
synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring 
imodt. With the approbation of his uncle he 
> assumed the office and acquired the fame of a 
preacher. His comely person adorned 
^Iptt; the harmony of his voice resounded 
J&.lte cathedral; his friends were stationed to 
Jdidcir second the applause of the congrega* 
the hasty notes of the scribes pre- 
discourses, which, In their effect, 
jffidugb 4iot in their cx^mpoiitioEn, might be 


compared'^th those ^the Athetdan OlTeiton 
The cteath of TheophOtis^expanded andieaHsed 
the hopes of his nephew. The clergy of Alexan¬ 
dria was divided; the soldiers and their general 
supported the claims of the archdeacon; but a 
resistless multitude, with voices and with hands, 
asserted the cause of their favourite; and after a 
period of thirty-nine years Cyril was seated on 
the throne of Athanasius.** 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. 
At a distance from the court, and at the head of 
an immense capital, the patriarch, as he was 
now styled, of Alexandria had gradually 
usurped the state^and authority of a civil magi¬ 
strate. The public and private charities of khc 
city were managed by his discretion; his voice 
inflamed or appeased the passions of the muni- 
tude; his commands were blindly obeyed by nis 
numerous and fanatic parabolaniy^* familiaris^ 
in their daily office with scenes of death; ax^ 
the prefects of Egypt were awed or provoked by 
the temporal power of these Christian pontiffs. 
Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril 
auspiciously opened his reign by oppressing the 
Novatians, the most innocent and harmless of 
the sectaries. The interdiction of their religious 
worship appeared in his eyes a just and meri¬ 
torious act; and he confiscated their holy ves* 
sels, without apprehending the guilt of sacri¬ 
lege. The toleration, and even the privileges of 
the Jews, who had multiplied to the number of 
forty thousand, were secured by the laws of the 
Caesars and Ptolemies, and a long prescription 
of seven hundred years since the foundation of 
Alexandria. Without any legal sentence, with¬ 
out any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the 
dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to the 
attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and unpre- 
pau*ed, the Jews were incapable of resistance; 
their houses of prayer were levelled with the 
ground, and the episcopal warrior, after re¬ 
warding his troops with the plunder of their 
goods, expelled from the city the remnant of 
the unbelieving nation. Perhaps he might plead 
the insolence of their prosperity, and their 
deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood 
they had recently shed in a malicious or acci¬ 
dental tumult. Such crimes would haSrt de¬ 
served the animadversion of the magistrate; 
but in this promiscuous outrage the innocent 
were confounded with the guilty, and Alexan¬ 
dria was impoverished by the loss of a wealthy 
and industrious colony. The zcid of Cyril ex¬ 
posed him to the penalties of the JuBa» lAw; 
but in a feeble government aind a sapeciis&lihv» 
he was secure of impunity; ai^^oven of 
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praiaei Orestes con^laiined; bjot his just conn* 
plaints were too quickly forgotten by the min¬ 
isters of Theodosius, and too deeply remem¬ 
bered by a priest who affected to paitk>n, and 
continued to hate, the prsefect of Egypt. As he 
passed through the streets his chariot was as¬ 
saulted by a band of five hundred of the Nitrian 
mionks; his guards fled from the wild beasts of 
the desert; his protestations that he was a Chris¬ 
tian and a Catholic were answered by a volley 
of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria 
hastened to his rescue; he instantly satisfied his 
justice and revenge against the monk by whose 
hand, he had been wounded, and Ammonius 
expired under the rod of the lictor. At the com¬ 
mand of Cyril his body was raised from the 
ground, and transported in solemn procession 
to the cathedral;^ the name of Ammonius was 
changed to that of Thaumasius, the wonderful; 
his tomb was decorated with the trophies of 
martyrdom; and the patriarch ascended the 
pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity of an assas¬ 
sin and a rebel. Such honours might incite the 
faithful to combat and die under the banners of 
the saint; and he soon prompted, or accepted, 
the sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the re¬ 
ligion of the Greeks, and cultivated die friend¬ 
ship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon 
the mathematician,^^ was initiated in her fath¬ 
er's studies; her learned comments have eluci¬ 
date the geometry of Apollonius and Diophan- 
tus; and she publicly taught, both at Athens 
knd Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in the 
maturity of wisdom, the modest maid refused 
her lovers and instructed her disciples; the per¬ 
sons most illustrious for their rank or merit were 
impatient to visit the female philosopher; and 
Cyril beheld with a jealous eye , the gorgeous 
train of horses and slaves who crowded the door 
of her academy. A rumour was spread among 
the Christians that the daughter of Theon was 
the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the 
praefect and the archbishop; and that obstacle 
was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the 
holy season of Lent, Hypatia was tom from her 
chariot, stripped nsiked, dragged to the church, 
and inhumanly butchered by the hands of 
Peter the reader and a troop of savage and 
merciless .fanatics: her flesh was scraped frc»n 
her bones with sharp oyster-shells,^* and her 
qtdveiing. limbs were delivered to the flames. 
The just proigresB of inquiry and punishment 
was sloppy by seasonable gifts; but the mur- 
4er pf Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain 


on the character and religion Cyril Alex¬ 
andria.*^ 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently ex¬ 
piate the blood of a virgin than the banishi^nt 
of a saint; and Cyril had accompanied his unde 
to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. When the 
memory of Chrysostom was restored and conse¬ 
crated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head 
of a dying faction, still maintained the justice of 
his sentence; nor was it till after a tedious delay 
and an obstinate resistance that he yielded to 
the consent of the Catholic world.^* His enmity 
to the Byzantine pontiffs^ was a sense of inter¬ 
est, not a sally of passion: he envied their fortu¬ 
nate station in the sunshine of the Imperial 
court; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the 
limits of the empire. The long moderation of 
Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of 
Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of the 
Eastern patriarchs; but Cyril was at length 
awakened by the exaltation of a rival more 
worthy of his esteem and hatred. After the short 
and troubled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, the factions of the clergy and people 
were appeased by the choice of the emperor, 
who, on this occasion, consulted the voice of 
fame, and invited the merit of a stranger. Nesto- 
rius,’° a native of Germanicia and a monk of 
Antioch, was iccommended by the austerity of 
his life and the eloquence of his sermons; but the 
first homily which he preached before the de¬ 
vout Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and 
impatience of his zeal. ‘*Give me, O Caesar I” 
he exclaimed, “give me the earth purged of 
heretics, and I will give you in exchange the 
kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with me the 
heretics, and with you I will exterminate the 
Persians.” On the fifth day, as if the treaty had 
been already signed, the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople discovered, surprised, and attacked a se¬ 
cret conventicle of the Arlans; they preferred 
death to submission; the flames that were kin¬ 
dled by their despair soon spread to the neigh¬ 
bouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius 
was clouded by the name of incendiary. On either 
side of the Hellespont his episcc^al vigour im¬ 
posed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline— 
a chronolo^al error concerning the festival of 
Easter was punished as,an offence against the 
church and state. Lydia and Oaria, Sardes and 
Miletus, were purified with the blood of the 
dMtinate Qmartodedmana; and the edict of the 
emperor, oc rather of the patriarch, enumerates 
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tiarecsatid-twenty degi^ and denominations 
in the guilt and punishment of heresy.’^ But the 
sword of persecution which Nestorius^o furious¬ 
ly wield^ was soon turned against his own 
toast. Religion was the pretence ^ but, in the 
judgmehf of a contemporary saint, ambition 
was the genuine motive of episcopal warfare.** 
In the Syrian school Nestorius had been 
taught to abhor the concision of the two na¬ 
tures, and nicely to discriminate the humanity 
of his master Christ from the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus.** The Blessed Virgin he revered as the 
mother of Christ, but his ears were offended 
with the rash and recent title of mother of 
God,*^ which had been insensibly adopted 
sitice the origin of the Arian controversy. From 
the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the 
patriarch, and afterwards the patriarch him¬ 
self, repeatedly preached against the use, or the 
abuse, of a word** unknown to the apostles, un¬ 
authorised by the church, and which could only 
tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead the sim¬ 
ple, to amuse the profane, and to justify, by a 
seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus.** In his calmer moments Nestorius 
confessed that it might be tolerated or excused 
by the union of the two natures, and the com¬ 
munication of their idtoms:^'^ but he was exas¬ 
perated by contradiction to disclaim the wor¬ 
ship of a new-born, an infant Deity, to draw his 
inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil 
partnerships life,- and to describe^ the man¬ 
hood of Christ as the robe, the instrument, the 
tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphe¬ 
mous sounds the pillars of the sanctuary were 
shaken. The unsuccessful competitors of Nesto¬ 
rius indulged their pious or personal resent¬ 
ment; the Byzantine clergy was secretly dis¬ 
pleased with the intrusion of a stranger: what¬ 
ever is superstitious or absurd might claim the 
protection of the monks; ahd the people was 
interested in the glory of their virgin patroness.** 
The sermons of the archbishop, and the service 
of the ahar, were disturbed by seditious clam¬ 
our; his^Euthbrity and doctrine were renounced 
by fMsparate congregations; every wind scat¬ 
tered round the empire the leaves contro¬ 
vert; ami the voice of the dombatants on a 
aorbrous theatre re-echoed in the cells of Pales¬ 
tine and Bgypt^ It was the duty of ^Gyril to en- 
Bj^hten ^xeal and ignorance of his innumera- 
to' in the school of AHexandria he had 

die incarnation of one 
natto; and the successor of Athanasius con- 
MtihM I 1 & pride and ambition when he rose in 
Arini, agto fonmdabk 


and more guilty, on dre second throne of 4he 
hierarchy. After a short correspondence;'in 
which the rival prelates disguised their hatred 
in the bbllow language of respect and charity, 
the patriarch of Alexandria denounced to the 
prince and people, to the East and to the West, 
the damnable errors of the Byzantine pontiff. 
From the East, more especially from' Antioch, 
he obtained the ambiguous counsels of tolera¬ 
tion and silence, which were addressed to both 
parties while they favoured the cause of Nesto¬ 
rius. But the Vatican received with open arms 
the messengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celes- 
tine was flattered by the appeal; and the partial 
version of a monk decided the faith of the pope, 
who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the 
language, the arts, and the theology of tne 
Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, Celc^- 
tine weighed the merits of the cause, approved 
the creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments 
and person of Nestorius, degraded the heretid 
from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of 
ten days for recantation and penance, and dele¬ 
gated to his enemy the execution of this rash 
and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, whilst he darted the thunders of a god, 
exposed the errors and passions of a mortal; 
and his twelve anathemas*® still torture the 
orthodox slaves who adore the memory of a 
saint without forfeiting their allegiance to the 
synod of Chalcedonw These bold assertions are 
indelibly tinged with the colours of the Apolli- 
narian heresy; but the serious, and perhaps the 
sincere, professions of Nestorius have satisfied 
the wiser and less partial theologians of the 
present times, 

Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of 
the East were disposed to obey the mandate of 
an Italian priest; and a synod of the Catholic, 
or rather of the Greek, church was unanimously 
demanded as the sole remedy that could ap¬ 
pease or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel.** 
Ephesus, on all sides accessible by sea and land, 
was chosen for the place, the festival of Pente¬ 
cost for the day, of the meeting; a writ of sum-* 
mons was despatched to each metropolitan, 
and a guard was stationed to pi^otect and con¬ 
fine the fathers till they should settle the mys¬ 
teries of heaven and the faith of the earth. 
Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, but as a 
judge; he depended on the weight rathar than 
the number of his prelates, and his sturdy slavcs 
from the baths of Zeuxippus wto armed ior 
every service of injury or defence. But his ad¬ 
versary Cyril was more powerful in t|ie ’Weap¬ 
ons both of the flesh and- of the4pirit.<Disobedi- 
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ent to the letter, or at least to .the xaeatiing, of 
the royal summons, he was attended by fifty 
Egyptian bii^hops, who expected from their 
patxiarch’s nod the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost He had contracted an intimate alliance 
with Memnon bishop of Ephesus. The despotic 
prlinate of Asia disposed of the ready succours 
of thirty or forty episcopal votes: a crowd of 
peasants, the slaves of the church, was poured 
into, the city to support with blows and clam¬ 
ours a metaphysical argument; and the people 
zealously asserted the honour of the Virgin, 
whose body reposed within the walls of Ephe¬ 
sus.^ The fleet which had transported Cyril 
from Alexandria was laden with the riches of 
Egypt; and he disembarked a numerous body 
of mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with 
blind obedience under the banner of St. Mark 
and the mother of God. The fathers, and even 
the guards, of the council were awed by this 
martial array; the adversaries of Cyril and 
Mary were insulted in the streets or threatened 
in their houses; his eloquence and liberality 
made a daily increase in the number of his ad¬ 
herents; and the Egyptian soon computed that 
he might command the attendance and the 
voices of two hundred bishops.** But the author 
of the twelve anathemas foresaw and dreaded 
the opposition of John of Antioch, who, with a 
small though respectable train of metropolitans 
and divines, was advancing by slow journeys 
from the distant capital of the East. Impatient 
dfiE delay which he stigmatised as voluntary 
and culpable,** Cyril announced the opening of 
the synod sixteen days after the festival of 
Pentecost. Ncstorius, who depended on the 
near approach of his Eastern friends, persisted, 
like his .predecessor Chrysostom, to disclaim the 
jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of his 
enemies: they hastened his trial, and his accuser 
presided in the seat of judgment. Sixty-eight 
Ushops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, de¬ 
fended his cause by a modest and temperate 
protest^, they were excluded from the councils of 
their brethren. Candidian, in the emperor’s 
name, requested a delay qffopr days; the piro- 
fane magistrate was driven with outrage and 
insult fron^ ^ assembly of the saints. The whole 
of this momentous. transaction was crowded 
into the coxDJj^ass of a Sununer’s day; the bish¬ 
ops delivered their separate opinions; but the 
uniformity of style reveals the influence or the 
hand a master, who has been accused of cor-^ 
nspting the public evidence of their acts and 
sujbeeidptionsLf'^ Without a dissenting voice they 
mooghised in the^episties o( Cyril the Niceoe 


ereed and the doctrine of the fathers:, but the 
partial extracts from the letters and homilies of 
Ncstorius were interrupted by curses and anath¬ 
emas; and the heretic was degraded from his 
episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sen¬ 
tence, maliciously inscribed to. the new Judas, 
was affixed and proclaimed in the streets of 
Ephesus: the weary prelates, as they issued 
from the church of the mother of God, were 
saluted as her champions; and her victory was 
celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and 
the tumult of the night. 

On the fifth day the triumph was clouded by 
the arrival and indignation of the Eastern bish¬ 
ops. In a chamber of the inn, before he had 
wiped the dust from his shoes, John of Antioch 
gave audience to Candidian the Imperial min¬ 
ister, who related his ineffectual efforts to pre¬ 
vent or to annul the hasty violence of the Egyp¬ 
tian. With equal haste and violence the Orien¬ 
tal synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and 
Memnon from their episcopal honours; con¬ 
demned, in the twelve anathemas, the purest 
venom of the Apollinarian heresy; and de¬ 
scribed the Alexandrian primate as a monster, 
born and educated for the destruction of the 
church.** His throne was distant and inaccessi¬ 
ble; but they instantly resolved to bestow on the 
flock of Ephesus the blessing of a faithful shep¬ 
herd. By the vigilance of Memnon the churches 
were shut against them, and a strong garrison 
was thrown into the cathedral. The troops, un¬ 
der the command of Candidian, advanced to 
the assault; the outguards were routed and put 
to the sword, but the place was impregnable; 
the besiegers retired; their retreat was pursued 
by a vigorous sally; they lost their horses, and 
many of the soldiers were dangerously wounded 
with clubs and stones. Ephesus, the city of the 
Virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with 
sedition and blood; the rival synods dartedanath- 
emas and excommunications from their spiri¬ 
tual engines; and the court of Theodosius was 
perplexed by the adverse and contradicted 
narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian factions; 
During a busy period of three naonths the .enJi-j 
peror tried every method, except the most ef¬ 
fectual means of indifference and contempt, to 
reconcile this theological quarrel. He attempted 
to remove or intimidate the leaders by a com¬ 
mon sentence of acquittal or condemnation; he 
invested his representatives at Ephesus with 
ample power and mBiCary force; he summoned 
from either party eightchosen deputies to a free 
and candid conference In tht .neighboQrhood.of 
the capital, tax torn the contagion of popular 
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fk^nay: But the Orieittab rehised to ytehl, and 
the proud of thdr tiumbm and of 

thdr Latin aUies, rejected ail terixis of union or 
toieradon. The patience of the meek Theodosi- 
tia wai provoked, and he dissolved in anger this 
ei^dpal tumult, which at the distance of thir¬ 
teen centuries assumes the venerable aspect of 
the third oecumenical council.^’' ‘*God is my 
witness,” said the pious prince, ”that I am not 
the author of this confusion. His providence will 
discern and punish the guilty. Return to your 
provinces, and may your private virtues repair 
dw mischief and scandal of your meeting.” 
They returned to their provinces; but the same 
passions which had distracted the synod of 
Ephesus were diffused over the Eastern world. 
After three obstinate and equal campaigns, 
John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria conde¬ 
scended to explain and embrace: but their 
seeming re-union must be imputed rather to 
prudence than to reason, to the mutual lassitude 
rather than to the Christian charity of the 
patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pemtiff had instilled into the 
royal ear a baleful pr^udice against the charac¬ 
ter and conduct of his Egyptian rival. An epistle 
of menace and invective,^^ which accompanied 
die summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, 
and envious priest, who perplexed the iiimplic- 
ity of the faith, violated the peace of the church 
and state, and, by his artful and separate ad¬ 
dresses to the wife and sister of Theodosius, 
prekimed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of 
discord in the Imperial family. At the stem 
command of his sovereign, Cyril had repaired 
io Ej^esus, where he was resisted, threatened, 
and confined, by the magistrates in the interest 
Of Nestorius and the Orientals, who assembled 
die troops of Lydia and Ionia to suppress the 
fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. 
Without expecting the royal licence, he escaped 
Irom Ids guards, precipitately embarked, de¬ 
serted the impest synod, and retired to his 
Cjpiscopal Ibrtiw ci safety and independence, 
^t hls artM cmijuaries, both in the court and 
dry, iticcessfuliy laboured to appease the re- 
S^msent, and to condliate the favour, of the 
aiiperor.’ The son of Arcadius was alter- 
nk^y «wa^ by hb wife and sister, by the 
of the pal»;e: aupemition 
lideMNee were their mUng passions; and the 
. were assiduous in thdr endeav* 

formei* and to gratify the 
and the suburbs were 
freqileiit monasteries, and the 
and'Eutyehesi^had de» 


voted their zeal and fidelity to the cause of 
Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the unity Of 
Christ. From the first moment of their monastic 
life they had never mingled with the world, or 
trod the profane ground of the city. But in this 
awful moment o£ the dangd* of the chui^h, 
their vow was superseded by a more sublime 
and indispensable duty. At the head a k»ng 
order of monks and hermits, who carried burn¬ 
ing tapers in their hands, and chanted litanies 
to the mother of Gk>d, they proceeded from their 
monasteries to the palace. The people was edi* 
fied and inflamed by this extraordinary spto^ 
tacle, and the trenibling monarch listened to ^e 
prayers and adjurations of the saints, who bold¬ 
ly pronounced that none could hope for salva¬ 
tion unless they embraced the person and t^ 
creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasiu|^. 
At the same time every avenue of the throrie 
was assaulted with gold. Under the decent; 
names of eulogies and benedictions^ the courtiers of 
both sexes were bribed according to the mea¬ 
sure of their power and rapaciousness. But their 
incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries of 
Constantinople and Alexandria; and the author¬ 
ity of the patriarch was unable to silence the 
just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of sixty 
thousand pounds had already been contracted 
to support the expense of this scandalous cor¬ 
ruption.^® Pulcheria, who relieved her brother 
from the weight of an empire, was the firmest 
pillar of orthodoxy; and so intimate was the 
alliance between the thunders of the synod and 
the whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured 
of success if he could displace one eunuch, and 
substitute another in the favour of Theodosius. 
Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a glorious 
or decisive victory. The emperor, with unaccus¬ 
tomed firmness, adhered to his promise of pro¬ 
tecting the innocence of the Oriental bishops; 
and Cyril softened his anathemas, and con¬ 
fessed, with ambiguity and reluctance, a two¬ 
fold nature of Ch^t, before he was permitted 
to satiate his revenge jgainst the unfortunate 
NestOTiuB.® 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the 
end of the synod, was oppressed* by Cyril, be¬ 
trayed by the court, and faintly supported by 
his Eastern friends. A senthnent offetu* or indig¬ 
nation prompted him, While it was yet thtxe, to 
afiect me glory of a voluntary aMication:®® 
lus^ wish, or at least his request, was readily 
granted; he was conducted with honour frcrai 
Ephesus to hb old monssitery of Antioch; and, 
a short pause, his stiooeinors, Kiaadmian 
and Froclus, were acknowledged as the lawfid 
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bttbc4>8.of Constantinople. But in the silence of 
his cell the degraded patriarch could no longer 
resume the innocence and security of a private 
monk. The past he regretted, he was discon¬ 
tented with the present, and the future he had 
reason to dread: the Oriental bishops succes- 
tively disengaged their cause from his unpopu¬ 
lar name, and each day decreased the number 
of the schismatics who revered Nestorius as the 
confessor of the faith. After a residence at An¬ 
tioch of four years, the hand of Theodosius sub¬ 
scribed an edict^ which ranked him with Simon 
the magician, proscribed his opinions and fol¬ 
lowers, condemned his writings to the flames, 
and banished his person first to Petra in Arabia, 
and at length to Oasis, one of the islands of the 
Libyan desert.®^ Secluded from the church and 
from the world, the exile was still pursued by 
the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe 
of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded his soli¬ 
tary prison: in their retreat they dismissed a 
crowd of useless captives; but no sooner had 
Nestorius reached the banks of the Nile, than 
he would gladly have escaped from a Roman 
and orthodox city to the milder servitude of the 
savages. His flight was punished as a new 
crime: the soul of the patriarch inspired the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt; the 
magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly 
tortured the enemy of Christ and St, Cyril; and, 
as far as the confines of Ethiopia, the heretic 
was alternately dragged and recalled, till his 
aged body was broken by the hardships and 
accidents of these reiterated journeys. Yet his 
mind was still independent and erect; the presi¬ 
dent of Thebais was awed by his pastoral let¬ 
ters; he survived the Catholic tyrant of Alexan¬ 
dria, and, after sixteen years’ banishment, the 
synod of Chalcedon would perhaps have re¬ 
stored him to the honours, or fit least to the 
communion,, of the church. The death of Nesto¬ 
rius prevented his obedience to their welcome 
summons;^* and his disease might afford some 
colour to the scandalous report, that his tongue, 
the organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by the 
wonna^ He was buried in a city of Upper 
Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or Pan- 
opolis, or Akmim;^ but the immortal malice 
of'the Jacobites has persevered for ages to cast 
stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate 
Iheiodish tradition that it was never watered 
by . the rain of heaven, which equally descends 
on the righteous and the ungodly." Humahity 
may,drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius; yet 
jvitice xnust deserve that he suffered the perse¬ 
cution witiich hediad approved and inflicted.^ 


The death of the Alexandrian primate, after 
a reign of thirty-two years, abandoned the 
Catholics to the intemperance of zeal and the 
abuse of victory." The monophysite doctrine (one 
incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in 
the churches of Egypt and the monasteries of 
the East; the primitive creed of Apollinaris was 
protected by the sanctity of Cyril; and the name 
of Eutyches, his venerable friend, has been ap¬ 
plied to the sect most adverse to the Syrian 
heresy of Nestorius. His rival Eutyches was the 
abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three 
hundred monks; but the opinions of a simple 
and illiterate recluse might have expired in a 
cell where he had slept above seventy years if 
the resentment or indiscretion of Flavian, the 
Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal 
to the eyes of the Christian world. His domestic 
synod was instantly convened, their proceed¬ 
ings were sullied with clamour and artifice, and 
the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming 
confession that Christ had not derived his body 
from the substance of the Virgin Mary. From 
their partial decree Eutyches appealed to a 
genersd council; and his cause was vigorously 
asserted by his godson Chrysaphius, the reign¬ 
ing eunuch of the palace, and his accomplice 
Dioscorus, who had succeeded to the throne, the 
creed, the talents, and the vices of the nephew 
of Theophilus. By the special summons of Theo¬ 
dosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judi¬ 
ciously composed of ten metropolitans and ten 
bishops from each of the six dioceses of the 
Eastern empire: some exceptions of favour or 
merit enlarged the number to one hundred and 
thirty-iivc; and the Syrian Barsumas, as the 
chief and representative of the monks, was in¬ 
vited to sit and vote with the successors of the 
apostles. But the despotism of the Alexandrian 
patriarch again oppressed the freedom of de¬ 
bate; the same spiritual and carnal weapons 
were again drawn from the arsenals of E^pt; 
the Astatic veterans, a band of archers, served 
under the orders of Dioscorus; and the more 
formidable monks, whose minds were inacces¬ 
sible to reason or mercy, besieged the doors of 
the cathedral. The general and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers ac¬ 
cepted the faith and even the anathemas of Cyr¬ 
il; and the heresy of the two natures was for- 
ncodiy condemned in the persons and writings 
of the most learned Orientals. **May those who 
divide Christ be divided with the sword, may 
they be hewn in pieces, may they be iMirned 
alive I’* were the charitable wishes of a Christian 
synod.*^ The innocence and sanctity of Euty- 
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chei ackxiowiedged: without hesitation; 
but the prdates, more especially those of Thrace 
and: Asia, were unwilling to depose their patri- 
arch'forthe’ use or even the abuse of his lawful 
juiisdiction. They embraced the knees Dios- 
corus, as he stood vdth a threatening aspect on 
the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to 
forgive die offences and to respect the dignity 
of his brother. **Do you mean to raise a sedi¬ 
tion?” exdaimcd the relentless tyrant. “Whore 
are the officers?” At these words a furious mul¬ 
titude of monks and soldiers, with stakes, and 
swords, and chains, burst into the church: the 
trembling bishops hid themselves behind the 
altar, or under the benches; and as they were 
nOt inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, they 
successively subscribed a blank paper, which 
was afterwards filled with the condemnation of 
the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was instantly de¬ 
livered to the wild beasts of this spiritual am¬ 
phitheatre: the monks were stimulated by the 
voice and example Barsumas to avenge the 
injuries of Christ: it is said that the patriarch of 
Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, 
and trampled his brother of Constantinople:^^ 
it is certain that the victim, before he could 
reilch the place of his exile, expired on the third 
day of the wounds and bruises which he had re¬ 
ceived at Ephesus. This focond synod has been 
justly branded as a gang of robbers and assas- 
rins; yet the accusers of Dioscorus would mag¬ 
nify Ids violence, to alleviate the cowardice and 
inconstancy of their own behaviour. 

The fai^ of Egypt had prevailed: but the 
vanquished party was supported by the same 
pqpe who exacountered withoat foar the hostile 
rage of Attila and Genseric. The theology of 
Leo» his famous tom or epistle on the mystery of 
the. incarnation, had been disregarded by the 
synod of Ephesus: hiS authority, and that ^ the 
I^tin churclv was insulted in his legates, who 
esciq^ed frcibsi slavery and death to relate the 
melwchoiy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and 
die martyidom of Flavian. His provincial synod 
annulled the iriegular proceedings of Ephesus; 
but 88 this step was Itself irregular, he soKcited 
the convocation of a general council in the free 
and ordiodox provinces of Italy. From his inde¬ 
pendent throne the Roman fcdshop spoke and 
acted without danger as the head of ffie Chris- 
^pnsi^and his dictates were obsequiously ttan- 
icrib^ by Plalcidik and ^ber son Vaientiniah/ 
wbp addressed thehr Eastern colleague to re- 
irttntitlicfbace and unity of the church. But the 
pageaBet of Orienbsd royalty was moved with 
dexterity by’the hand ofthe eunuch; and 


Theodosius')COiiid pronounce, without hesita¬ 
tion; that the church was already peaceful and 
triumphant, and that the recent dame had been 
extinguished by the just punishment of the.Nes- 
torians. Perhaps the Greeks would be still in¬ 
volved in the heresy of the Monophysiies, if the 
emperor’s horse had not fortunately stumbled; 
Theodosius expired; his orthodox sister, Pul- 
cheria, with a nominal husbaxid, succeeded to 
the throne; Chrysaphius was burnt, Dioscorus 
was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the 
tom of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bish¬ 
ops. Yet the pope waS disappointed in his fav¬ 
ourite project of a Latin council: he disdained 
to preside in the"&reek synod which was spwd- 
ily assembled at Nice in Bithynia; his legates re¬ 
quired in a peremptory tone the presence of me 
emperor; and the weary fathers were transport¬ 
ed to Ghsdcedon under the immediate eye W 
Marcian and the senate of Constantinople. A 
quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphoriu 
the church of St. Euphemia was built on the 
summit of a gentle though lofty ascent: the 
triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy of 
art, and the boundless prospect of the land and 
sea might have raised the mind of a sectary to 
the contemplation of the God of the universe. 
Six hundred and thirty bishops were ranged in 
order in the nave of the church; but the patri¬ 
archs of the East v\rere preceded by the legates, 
of whom the third was a simple priest; and the 
place of honour was reserved for twenty laymen 
of consular or senatorian rank. The gospel was 
ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but tho 
rule of faith was defined by the papal and im¬ 
perial ministers, who moderated the thirteen 
sessions of the council of Chalcedon.^^ Their 
partial interposition silenced the intemperate 
shouts and execrations which degraded the 
episcopal gravity; but, on the formal accusation 
of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to de¬ 
scend from his throne to the rank of a criminal, 
already condemned in the opinion of his judges. 
The. Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to 
Qyril^ accepted the Romans as their deliverers: 
Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia^ were exasper¬ 
ated agrinst the murderer of Flavian, and the 
new patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch 
secured their places by the sacrifice Of their 
benefactor. T^ biriiops of Palestine,' Mace¬ 
donia, and Greece were attached to thefu^<Of 
Cyril; but in the face of thesynod, in the Jbieafi 
of the battle, the leaders, with their obseqiiious 
treun) passed firom the right to the teft wing, and 
decided rite victory by this seasonable ries^iem. 
Of the seventeen sufTragdns who sailed foom 
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Alexandria, four were tempted from their alle¬ 
giance, and the thirteen, falling prostrate on the 
ground, implored the mercy of the council, with 
ftighs and tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, 
if they yielded, they should be massacred, on 
their return to Egypt, by the indignant people. 
A tardy repentance was allowed to expiate the 
guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus; 
but their sins were accumulated on his head; 
he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and the 
moderation of those who pleaded for a general 
amnesty was drowned in the prevailing cry of 
victory and revenge. To save the reputation of 
his late adherents, some personal offences were 
skilfully detected; his rash and illegal excom¬ 
munication of the pope, and his contumacious 
refusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to 
attend the summons of the synod. Witnesses 
were introduced'to prove the special facts of his 
pride, avarice, and cruelty; and the fathers 
heard with abhorrence that the alms of the 
church were lavished on the female dancers, 
that his palace, and even his bath, was open to 
the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the in¬ 
famous Pansophia, or Irene, was publicly en¬ 
tertained as the concubine of the patriarch. 

For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was 
deposed by the synod and banished by the em¬ 
peror; but the purity of his faith was declared in 
the presence, and with the tacit approbation, of 
the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather 
than pronounced the heresy of Eutyches, who 
was never summoned before their tribunal; and 
they sat silent and abashed when a bold Mono- 
physite, casting at their feet a volume of Cyril, 
challenged them to anathematise in his person 
the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly peruse the 
acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by the 
orthodox party,we shall find that a great ma¬ 
jority of the bishops embraced the simple unity 
of Christ; and the ambiguous concession that 
he was formed of or from two natures might 
imply ekhcr their previous existence, or their 
Bul^quent confusion, or some dangerous inter¬ 
val between the conception of the man and the 
assumption of the God. The Roman theology, 
more positive and precise, adopted the term 
most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that 
Christ existed in two natures; and this momen¬ 
tous pitrticle^^ (which the memory; rather than 
•die understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. 
The tme oi Leo had been respectfully, perhaps 
sinc^fely, subscribed; but they protested, in two 
successive debate that it was neither expedient 
nor lawful to transgress the sacred landixmrks 


which had been fixed at Nice, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture 
and tradition. At length they yielded to the im¬ 
portunities of their masters, but their infallible 
decree, after it had been ratified with deliberate 
votes and vehement acclamations, was over¬ 
turned in the next session by the opposition of 
the legates and their Oriental friends. It was in 
vain that a multitude of episcopal voices re¬ 
peated in chorus, “The definition of the fathers 
is orthodox and immutable! The heretics are 
now discovered! Anathema to the Nestorians! 
Let them depart from the synod I Let them re¬ 
pair to Rome.**®* The legates threatened, the 
emperor was absolute, and a committee of 
eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the 
name of the fourth general council, the Christ 
in one person, but in two natures, was an¬ 
nounced to the Catholic world: an invisible 
line was drawn between the heresy of Apolli- 
naris and the faith of St. Cyril; and the road to 
paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was sus¬ 
pended over the abyss by the master-hand of 
the theological artist. During ten centuries of 
blindness and servitude Europe received her re¬ 
ligious opinions from the oracle of the Vatican; 
and the same doctrine, already varnished with 
the rust of antiquity, was admitted without dis¬ 
pute into the creed of the reformers, who dis¬ 
claimed the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. 
The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the 
Protestant churches; but the ferment of contro¬ 
versy has subsided, and the most pious Chris¬ 
tians of the present day are ignorant, or careless, 
of their own belief concerning the mystery of 
the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks 
and Egyptians under the orthodox reigns of Leo 
and Marcian. Those pious emperors enforced 
with arms and edicts the symbol of their faith;®^ 
and it was declared by the conscience or honour 
of five hundred bishops, that the decrees of the 
synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully supported, 
even with blood. The Catholics observed with 
satisfaction that the same synod was odious both 
to the Nestorians and the Monophysites;®® but 
the Nestorians were less angry, or less powerful, 
and the East was distracted by the obstinate 
and sanguinary zeal of the Monophysites. Jeru¬ 
salem was occupied by an army of monks; in 
the name of the one incarnate nature, they pil¬ 
laged, they burnt, they murdered; the sepul¬ 
chre of Christ was defied with blood; and the 
gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous 
rebellion against the troops of the emperor. 
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Ator die disgrace atid exile of Dioscorus, the 
Egyptians stiU regretted their spiritual father, 
and detested the usurpation of his successor, 
who was introduced by the fathers of Ghalce- 
don. The throne of Proterius was suppoxted by 
a guard of two thousand soldiers; he waged a 
five years* war against the people of Alexandria; 
and on the first intelligence of the death of Mar- 
ctan, he became the victim of their zeal. On the 
third day before the festival of Easter the patri¬ 
arch was besieged in the cathedral, and mur¬ 
dered in the baptistery. The remains of his 
mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, 
and his ashes to the wind: and the dedd was in¬ 
spired by the vision of a pretended angel; an 
sunbitious monk who, under the name of Timo¬ 
thy the Cat,^ succeeded to the place and opin¬ 
ions of Dioscorus. This deadly superstition was 
inflamed on either side by the principle and the 
practice of retaliation: in the pursuit of a meta¬ 
physical quairel many thousands^ ^ were slain, 
and the Christians of every degree were de¬ 
prived of the substantial enjoyments of social 
life, and of the invisible gifts of baptism and the 
hfAy communion. Perhaps an extravagant fable 
of the times may conceal an allegorical picture 
of these fanatics, who tortured each other and 
themselves. ‘‘Under the consulship of Venantius 
andCeler,” says a grave bishop, “the people of 
Alexandria, and all Egypt, were seized with a 
strange and diabolical frenzy: great and small, 
slaves and freedmen, monks and clergy, the na¬ 
tives of the land, who opposed the synod of 
Ohalcedon, lost their speech and reason, barked 
like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, the 
flesh fr^ their hands and arms.”^^ 

The disorders of thirty years at length pro¬ 
duced the famous Henotigon^ of the emperor 
Zeno, which in his reign, and in that of Anasta- 
rius, was signed by ail the bishops of the East, 
tind^ the penalty of degradation and exile if 
they rejecti^ or ixifringed this salutary and fun- 
tlaxiie&tdi law.' The clergy may smile or groan 
.atidle presumption of a layman who defines the 
lutides of faith; yet, if he stoops to the humili- 
ladiig.tadk^ his mind is less infected by prejudice 
;mrutiterest, and the authority of the magistrate 
bain only be maintained by the concord of die 
people: it is in ecclesiastical story that Zeno ap- 
>peai(a kast contemptible; and I am not able to 
^ Jijidsm any Manichaean or Eutychian guilt 4n 
saying of Anastaskis, That it was 
of an emperor to persecute the wor- 
ah ipi^ <^€hrist and the citizens of Rome. The 
was most pleasing to the Egyptians; 
.yut theamaUest brinish has not been dcscaried 


by the jealous and even jaundked eyes of our 
orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately repre¬ 
sents the Catholic faith of the incarnation, vrith- 
out adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms 
or tenets oi the hostile sects. A solemn anathema 
is pronounced against Nestorius and Eutyches; 
against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. With¬ 
out defining the number or the article of the 
word naturii the pure system of St. Cyril, the 
faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is 
respectfully confirmed; but, instead of bowing 
at the name of the fourth council, the subject is 
dismissed by tho censure of all contrary doc¬ 
trine?, if any such have been taught either else¬ 
where or at Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous 
expression the friends and the enemies ofjthe 
last synod might unite in a silent embrace. The 
most reasonable Christians acquiesced in tms 
mode of toleration; but their reason was feebte 
and inconstant, and their obedience was de¬ 
spised as timid and servile by the vehement spir¬ 
it of their brethren. On a subject which en¬ 
grossed the thoughts and discourses of men, it 
was difficult to preserve an exact neutrality; a 
book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame 
of controversy; and the bonds of communion 
were alternately broken and renewed by the 
private animosity of the bishops. The space be¬ 
tween Nestorius and Eutyches was filled by a 
thousand shades of language and opinion; the 
acephalV^ of Egypt, and the Roman pontiffs, of 
equal valour, though of unequal strength, may 
be found at the two extremities of the theologi¬ 
cal scale. The accphali, without a king or bish¬ 
op, were separated above three hundred years 
from the patriarchs of Alexandria, who had ac¬ 
cepted the communion of Constantinople, with¬ 
out exacting a formal condemnation of the 
synod of Chalcedon. For accepting the com¬ 
munion of Alexandria, without a formal appro¬ 
bation of the same synod, the patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople were anathemati^ by the popes. 
Their inflexible despotism involved the most 
orthodox of the Greek churches in this spiritual 
contagion, denied or doubted the validity of 
their sacraments,’'^ and ibmented, thirty-five 
years, the schism of the East and West, till they 
finally abolished the memory of four l^antine 
poiitifk who had dared to oppose the suprema*- 
cf of St. Peter,’* Before that period the precari¬ 
ous truce of Constantinople and iEgypt had been 
violated by the zeal of tte rival plates; Mace- 
donhis who was suspected of the Ftotorian 
heztsy, asserted, in dis^ace and exile, tte synod 
of ><3iudeedoii, while riw successor of Cyril 
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would have purchased its overthrow with a 
bribe of two ^ousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times the sense, or rather 
the sound of a syllable, was sufficient to disturb 
the peace of an empire. The Trisagion^^ (thrice 
holy), “Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts!” 
is supposed by the Greeks to be the identical 
hymn which the angels and cherubim eternally 
repeat before the throne of God, and which, 
about the middle of the fifth century, was mi¬ 
raculously revealed to the church of Constanti¬ 
nople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, 
“who was crucified for us!” and this grateful 
address, either to Christ alone, or to the whole 
Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theolo¬ 
gy, and has been gradually adopted by the 
Catholics of the East and West. But it had been 
imagined by a Monophysite bishop;^’ the gift 
of an enemy was at first rejected as a dire and 
dangerous blasphemy, and the rash innovation 
had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his 
throne and his life.’* The people of Constanti¬ 
nople was devoid of any rational principles of 
freedom; but they held, as a lawful cause of re¬ 
bellion, the colour of a livery in the races, or the 
colour of a mystery in the schools. The Trisa- 
gion, with and without this obnoxious addi¬ 
tion, was chanted in the cathedral by two ad¬ 
verse choirs, and, when their lungs were ex¬ 
hausted, they had recourse to the more solid 
arguments of sticks and stones; the aggressors 
were punished by the emperor, and defended 
by the patriarch; and the crown and mitre were 
staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. 
The streets were instantly crowded with innu¬ 
merable swarms of men, women, and children; 
the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, 
and shouted, and fought at their head. “Chris¬ 
tians! this is the day of martyrdom: let us not 
desert our spiritual father; anathema to the 
Manichsean tyrant! he is unworthy to reign.” 
Such was the Catholic cry; and the galleys of 
Anastasius lay upon their oars before the pal¬ 
ace, till the patriarch had pardoned his peni¬ 
tent, and hushed the waves of the troubled mul¬ 
titude. The triumph of Macedonius was check¬ 
ed by a speedy exile; but the zeal of his flock 
was again exasperated by the same question, 
“Whether one of the Trinity had been cruci¬ 
fied?” On this momentous occasion the blue 
and gieen factions of Constantinople suspended 
their discord, and the civil and military powers 
were annihilated in their presence. The keys of 
the city, and the standards of the guards, were 
d^iOBit^ ih the forum of Constantine, the prin- 
station and camp of the faithfuL Day 


night they were incessantly busied either in 
singing hymns to the honour of their God, or in 
pillaging and murdering the servants of their 
prince. The head of his favourite monk, the 
friend, as they styled him, of the enemy of the 
Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear; and 
the fire-brands, which had been darted against 
heretical structures, diffused the undistinguish¬ 
ing flames over the most orthodox buildings. 
The statues of the emperor were broken, and 
his person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the 
end of three days, he dared to implore the mer¬ 
cy of his subjects. Without his diadem, and in 
the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared 
on the throne of the circus. The Catholics, be¬ 
fore his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion; 
they exulted in the offer which he proclaimed 
by the voice of a herald of abdicating the pur¬ 
ple; they listened to the admonition, that, since 
all could not reign, they should previously agree 
in the choice of a sovereign: and they accepted 
the blood of two unpopular ministers, whom 
their master without hesitation condemned to 
the lions. These furious but transient seditions 
were encouraged by the success of Vitalian, 
who, with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for 
the most part idolaters, declared himself the 
champion of the Catholic faith. In this pious re¬ 
bellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Con¬ 
stantinople, exterminated sixty-five thousand of 
his fellow-Christians, till he obtained the recall 
of the bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and 
the establishment of the council of Chalcedon, 
an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the 
dying Anastasius, and more faithfully perform¬ 
ed by the uncle of Justinian. And such was the 
event of the first of the religious wars which have 
been waged in the name and by the disciples of 
the God of Peace. 

Justinian has been already seen in the various 
lights of a prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver: 
the theologian^ ° still remains, and it aflbrds an 
unfavourable prejudice that hLs theology should 
form a very prominent feature of his portrait. 
The sovereign sympathised with his subjects in 
their superstitious reverence for living and de¬ 
parted saints: his Code, and more especially his 
Novels, confirm and enlarge the privileges of 
the clergy; and in every dispute between a monk 
and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to 
pronounce that truth and innocence and justice 
were always on the side of the church. In his 
public and private devotions the emperor was 
assiduous and exemplary; his prayers, vigils, 
and fasts displayed the austere penance of a 
monk; his fancy was amused by the hope or be- 
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li(^ of personal inspiration; he had seciired the 
patronage of the Vitgin and St. Michael the 
archangel; and his recovery from a dangerous 
disease was ascribed to the miraculous succour 
of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The 
capital and the provinces of the East were deco¬ 
rated with the monuments of his religion and 
though the far greater part of these costly struc¬ 
tures may be attributed to his taste or ostenta¬ 
tion, the zeal of the royal architect was probably 
quickened by a genuine sense of love and grati¬ 
tude towards his invisible benefactors. Among 
the titles of Imperial greatness the name of Pious 
Was most pleasing to his ear; to promote the 
temporal and spiritual interest' of the church 
was the serious business of his life; and the duty 
of father of his country was often sacrificed to 
that of defender of the faith. The controversies 
of the times were congenial to his temper and 
understanding; and the theological professors 
must inwardly deride the diligence of a stranger 
who cultivated their art and neglected his own. 
“What can ye fear,” said a bold conspirator to 
his associates, “from your bigoted tyrant? Sleep¬ 
less and unarmed he sits whole nights in his 
closet debating with reverend greybeards, and 
turning over the pages of ecclesiastical vol¬ 
umes.”** The fruits of these lucubrations were 
displayed in many a conference, where Justin- 
iaui might shine as the loudest and most subtle 
of the disputants; in many a sermon which, un¬ 
der the name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed 
to the empire the theology of their master. 
While the barbarians invaded the provinces, 
while the victorious legions marched under the 
banners of Belisarius and Narses^ the successor 
of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content 
to vanquish at the head of a synod. Had he in¬ 
vited to these synods a disinterested and rational 
spectator, Justinian might have learned ^Uhat 
religious controversy is the offspring of arro¬ 
gance and folly; that true piety is most laudably 
expressed by silence and submission; that man, 
ignorant of his own nature, should not presume 
to scrutinise the nature of his God; and that it is 
su^Bcient for us to know that power and benevo¬ 
lence are the perfect attributes of the Deity.”** 
Toleration was not the virtue of the times, 
and Indulgence to rebels has seldom been the 
virtue of princes. But when the prince descends 
to jthe narrow and peevish character of a dis- 
, pittant; he is easily provoked to supply the de¬ 
fect of argmnent by the plenitude of power, and 
lo^i^tiseWithout mercy the perverse blindness 
o£tl)tQ9e^ho wilfully shut their eyes against the 

reign of Justinian. 


was a uniform yet various scene of persecution; 
and he appears to have surpassed his indolent 
predecessors, both in the contrivance of his laws 
and the rigour of their execution. The insuffi¬ 
cient term of three months was assigned for the 
conversion or exile of all heretics;** and if he 
still connived at their precarious stay, they were 
deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of the 
benefits of society, but of the common birthright 
of men and Christians. 

At the end of four hundred years the Mon-. 
tanists of Phrygia** still breathed the wild en¬ 
thusiasm of perfection and prophecy which they 
had imbibed froj^ their male and female apos¬ 
tles, the special organs of the Paraclete. On the 
approach of the Catholic priests and soldiws,. 
they grasped with alacrity the crown of martw- 
dom; the conventicle and the congregation per¬ 
ished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics, 
were not extinguished three hundred yeax^. 
after the death of their tyrant. Under the pro¬ 
tection of the Gothic confederates, the church 
of the Arians at Constantinople had braved the- 
severity of the laws: their clergy equalled the 
wealth and magnificence of the senate; and the 
gold and silver which were seized by the rapa¬ 
cious hand of Justinian might perhaps be claim¬ 
ed as the spoils of the provinces and the tro¬ 
phies of the barbarians. A secret remnant of 
pagans, who still lurked in the most refined and 
most rustic conditions of mankind, excited the 
indignation of the Christians, who were perhaps 
unwilling that any strangers should be the wit¬ 
nesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop was 
named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his dili¬ 
gence soon discovered, in the court and city, the 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, 
who still cherished the superstition of the Greeks. 
They were sternly informed that they must 
choose without delay between the displeasure 
of Jupiter or Justinian, and that their aversion 
to the gospel could no longer be disguised under 
the scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. 
The patrician Photius perhaps alone was re-^ 
solved to live and to die like his ancestors: he 
enjfranchised himself with the stroke of a dag¬ 
ger, and left his tyrant the poor consolation of 
exposing with ignominy the lifeless corpse of the 
furtive. His weaker brethren submitted to their 
earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony of 
baptism, and laboured, by their extraordinary 
zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to expiate the 
guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, 
and the theatre of the Trojan war, still retained 
the last sparks of his mythology: by the care of 
tbesame bishop seventy thousand pagans were 
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detected axMl conveited in Aria» Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Gaiia; ninety-six churches were built for 
the new proselytes; and linen vestments, bibles 
and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were 
supplied by the pious munificence of Justinian. •• 
The Jews, who had been gradually stripped of 
their immunities, were oppressed by a vexatious 
law, which compelled them to observe the festi¬ 
val of Easter the same day on which it was cele¬ 
brated by the Christians.*^ And they might 
complain with the more reason, since the Cath¬ 
olics themselves did not agree with the astro¬ 
nomical calculations of their sovereign: the peo¬ 
ple of Constantinople delayed the beginning of 
their Lent a whole week after it had been or¬ 
dained by authority; and they had the pleasure 
of fasting seven days, while meat was exposed 
for sale by the command of the emperor. The 
Samaritans of Palestine** were a motley race, 
an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the pa¬ 
gans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the 
Christians as idolaters. The abomination of the 
cross had already been planted on their holy 
mount of Garizim,*® but the persecution of Jus¬ 
tinian offered only the alternative of baptism or 
rebellion. They chose the latter: under the 
standard of a desperate leader they rose in 
arms, and retaliated their wrongs on the lives, 
the property, and the temples of a defenceless 
people. The Samaritans were finally subdued 
by the regular forces of the East: twenty thou¬ 
sand were slain, twenty thousand were sold by 
the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, 
and the remains of that unhappy nation atoned 
for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. 
It has been computed that one hundred thou¬ 
sand Roman subjects were extirpated in the 
Samaritan war,*® which converted the once 
fruitful province into a desolate and smoking 
wilderness. But in the creed of Justinian the 
guik of murder could not be applied to the 
slaughter of unbelievers; and he piously labour¬ 
ed to establish with fire and sword the unity of 
the Christian faith.*^ 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on 
him, at least, to be always in the right. In the 
first years of his administration he signalised his 
zeal as the disciple and patron of orthodoxy: 
the t^econciliation of the Greeks and Latins es¬ 
tablished the tome of St. Leo as the creed of the 
emperor and the empire; the Nestenrians and 
Eutychians were exposed, on either side, to the 
double edge of persecution; and the four synods, 
of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Ckalee* 
dofr, were ratified by the code of a Catholic law- 
g^Ver«** But while Justinian strove to maintaisi 


the uniformity of faith and worship, his wife 
Theodora, whose vices were not incompatible 
with devotion, had listened to the Monophysite 
teachers; and the open or clandestine enemies 
of the church revived and multiplied at the 
smile of their gracious patroness. The capital, 
the palace, the nuptial Ixd, were torn by spirit¬ 
ual discord; yet so doubtful was the sincerity of 
the royal consorts, that their seeming disagree¬ 
ment was imputed by many to a secret and mis¬ 
chievous confederacy against the religion and 
happiness of their people.** The famous dispute 
of the THREE CHAPTERS,*^ which has filled more 
volumes than it deserves lines, is deeply marked 
with this subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was 
now three hundred years since the body of Ori- 
gen** had been eaten by the worms: his soul, of 
which he held the pre-existence, was in the 
hands of its Creator; but his writings were 
eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. In 
these writings the piercing eye of Justinian des¬ 
cried more than ten metaphysical errors; and 
the primitive doctor, in the company of Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to 
the eternity of hell-fire, which he had presumed 
to deny. Under the cover of this precedent a 
treacherous blow was aimed at the council of 
Chalcedon. The fathers had listened without 
impatience to the praise of Theodore of Mop- 
sucstia;*® and their justice or indulgence had 
restored both Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Ibas of 
Edessa to the communion of the church. But the 
characters of these Oriental bishops w^cre taint¬ 
ed with the reproach of heresy; the first had 
been the master, the two others were the friends, 
of Nestorius: their most suspicious passages 
were accused under the title of the three chapters; 
and the condemnation of their memory must 
involve the honour of a synod whose name was 
pronounced with sincere or affected reverence 
by the Catholic world. If these bishops, whether 
innocent or guilty, were annihilated in the sleep 
of death, they would not probably be awakened 
by the clamour which, ^ter a hundred years, 
was raised over their grave. If they were already 
in the fangs of the demon, their torments could 
neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human 
industry. If in the company of saints and angels 
they enjoyed the rewards of piety, they must 
have smiled at the idle fury of the theological 
in^ts who still crawled on the surface of the 
earth. The foremost of these insects, the emper¬ 
or of the Romans, darted his sting, and distilled 
his venom, perhaps without discerning the true 
motives of Theodora and her ecclesiastical fac- 
tioiL Hie victims were no longer subject to his 
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power^ and the vehaaoent style of his edh^ts 
could only proclaim their damnation, and in¬ 
vite the clergy df the East to jdin in a full chorus 
of curses and anathemas. The East, with some 
hentation, consented to the voice of her sover¬ 
eign: the fifth general council, of three patri- 
lurchs and one hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
was held at Constantinople; and the authors, as 
well as the defenders of the three chapters, were 
separated from the communion of the saints, 
ai^ solemnly delivered to the prince of dark¬ 
ness. But the Latin churches were more jealous 
of the honour of Leo and the synod of Ghalce- 
don; and if they had fought as they usually did 
under the standard of Rome, they might have 
prevailed in the cause of reason and humanity. 
But their chief was a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy; the throne of St. Peter, which had been 
disgraced by the simony, was betrayed by the 
cowardice, of Vigilius, who yielded, after a long 
and inconsistent struggle, to the despotism of 
Justinian and the sophistry of the Greeks. His 
apostasy provoked the indignation of the Latins, 
and no more than two bishops could be found 
who would impose their hands on his deacon 
and successor Pelagius. Yet the perseverance of 
the popes insensibly transfenred to their adver¬ 
saries the appellation of schismatics; the Illy¬ 
rian, African, and Italian churches were op¬ 
pressed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
not without some effort of military force the 
distant barbarians transcribed the creed of the 
Vatican, and, in the period of a century, the 
schism of the three chapters expired in an ob¬ 
scure angle of the Venetian province.*? But the 
religious discontent of the Ilians had already 
promoted the conquests of the Lombards, and 
the Romans themselves were accustomed to sus¬ 
pect the faith, and to detest the government, of 
tfadr Byzantine tyrant. 

Jusdnian was neither steady nor consis^t in 
the nice process of fixing his volatile opinions 
and those of his subjects. In his youth he was 
o&nded by the slightest deviation from the or¬ 
thodox line; in his dd age he transgressed the 
measure oi temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, 
not less than the Catholics, were scandalised by 
hk declaration that the b^y of Christ was in¬ 
corruptible, and that his manhood was nevo* 
mhiject to any wants and infirmities, the inheri- 
stance of our mortal flesh. Tbk/antasti^ opinion 
in the last edicta of Justinian; 
and at the moment of his seasonable departure, 
refused to submibe, the prince 
to persecute, and the (people were 
vriWriM or ierist« A fairitop ag 


secure beyond the hmitBof fais po%m, addressed 
the monarch of the East in the language of aup 
thority and affection. *‘Most gracious Jusdnian, 
remember your baptism and your creeds Let 
not your grey hairs be defiled with heresy. Re¬ 
call your fathers from exile, and your followen 
from perdidon. You cannot be ignorant that 
Italy and Gaul, Spain and Africa, already de¬ 
plore your fall and anathematise your name. 
Unless, without delay, you destroy what you 
have taught; unless you exclaim with a loud 
voice, I have erred, I have sinned, anathema to 
Nestorius, anathema to Eutyches, you deliver 
your soul to the ^nie flames in which th^ wsU 
eternally burn.” He died and made no sigil 
His death restored in some degree the peace\ 
the church, and the reigns of his four sue 
Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are ( 
tinguished by a rare, though fortunate, vaca 
in the ecclesiastical history of the East.^®® 

The faculties of sense and reason are least 
capable of acting on themselves; the eye is most 
inaccessible to the sight, the soul to the thought; 
yet we think, and even feel, that one will^ a sole 
principle of action, is essential to a radonad and 
conscious being. When Heraclius returned from 
the Persian war, the orthodox hero consulted 
his bishops whether the Christ whom he adored, 
of one person but of two natures, was actuated 
by a single or a double will. They replied in the 
singular, and the emperor was encouraged to 
hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria 
might be reconciled by the profession of a doc¬ 
trine most certainly harmless and most probably 
true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians 
themselvcs.^®^ The experiment was tried without 
effect, and the timid or vehement Catholics 
condemned even the semblance of a retreat in 
the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. 
Tht orthodox (the prevailing) party devised 
new modes of speech, and argument, and inter¬ 
pretation: to either nature of Christ they spe¬ 
ciously applied a proper and distinct energy; 
but the difference was.no longer visible when 
they allowed that the human and the ^divine 
will were invariably the same.^®* The disease 
was attended with the customary symptoms; 
but the Greek clergy, as if satiate with the end¬ 
less controversy of the incamatiDn, ipstilled a 
healing counsel into the ear of the prince and 
people. They delcared themselves honothe- 
UTBS (asserters of the unity of will), but they 
treated the words as new, the questions as jnt- 
perfiuous; and recommended a religipus sjleiiee 
as tbe most agreeable to the prudence and^diar- 
iiy of the goi^ This law of sflesice wm soccer 
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sively kapesed by the nthem or exposhion of 
Heradhis, the or model of his grandson 
ConstanSi*^^* and the Imperial edicts were sub¬ 
scribed with alacrity or reluctance by the four 
patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexan¬ 
dria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of 
Jerusalem sounded the alarm: in the language, 
or even in the silence, of the Greeks, the Latin 
churches detected a latent heresy; and the obe¬ 
dience of pope Honorius to the commands of 
his sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignorance of his successors. They con¬ 
demned the execrable and abominable heresy 
of the Monothelites, who revived the errors of 
Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, etc.; they signed 
the sentence of excommunication on the tomb 
of St. Peter; the ink was mingled with the sacra¬ 
mental wine, the blood of Christ; and no cere¬ 
mony was omitted that could fill the supersti¬ 
tious mind with horror and affright. As the re¬ 
presentative of the Western church, pope Mar¬ 
tin and his Lateran synod anathematised the 
perfidious and guilty silence of the Greeks: one 
hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most 
part the subjects of Constans, presumed to rep¬ 
robate his wicked type and the impious ecthesis 
of his grandfather; and to confound the authors 
and their adherents with the twenty-one noto¬ 
rious heretics, the apostates from the church 
and the organs of the devil. Such an insult un¬ 
der the tamest reign could not pass with im¬ 
punity. Pope Martin ended his days on the in¬ 
hospitable shore of theTauric Chersonesus, and 
his oracle, the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly 
chastised by the amputation of his tongue and 
his right hand.^^^ But the same invincible spirit 
survived in their successors; and the triumph of 
the Latins avenged their recent defeat and 
obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. 
The synods of Rome were confirmed by the 
sixth general council of Constantinople, in the 
palace and the presence of a new Constantine, 
a descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert 
converted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority 
of the bishops;^®* the dissenters, with their chief, 
Macarius Antioch, were condemned to the 
s^ritual and temporal pains of heresy; the East 
condescended to accept the lessons of the West; 
and the creed was finally settled which teaches 
the Catholics of eveiy age that two wills or 
ener^es are harmonised in the person of Christ 
The majesty of the pope and the Roman synod 
was’represented by two priests, one deacon, and 
thr^ bishops; but these obscure Latins had nd- 
tbex wxisto tODipei, nor treasures to bribe, tyoic 
language to pei^uade; and i am ignorant by 


what arts they could determine the lofty emper- 
mr of the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his 
infancy, and to persecute the religion of his 
fathers. Perhaps the monks and people of Con¬ 
stantinople^®® were favourable to the Lateran 
creed, which is indeed the least reasonable of 
the two; and the suspicion is countenanced by 
the unnatural moderation of the Greek clergy, 
who appear in this quarrel to be conscious of 
their weakness. While the synod debated, a fa¬ 
natic proposed a more summary decision, by 
raising a dead man to life: the prelates assisted 
at the trial; but the acknowledged failure may 
serve to indicate that the passions and prejudices 
of the multitude were not enlisted on the side of 
the Monothelites. In the next generation, when 
the son of Constantine was deposed and slain by 
the disciple of Macarius, they tasted the feast of 
revenge and dominion; the image or monument 
of the sixth council was defaced, and the origi¬ 
nal acts were committed to the fiames. But in 
the second year their patron was cast headlong 
from the throne, the bishops of the East were 
released from their occasional conformity, the 
Roman faith was more firmly replanted by the 
orthodox successors of Bardanes, and the fine 
problems of the incarnation were forgotten in 
the more popular and visible quarrel of the wor¬ 
ship of images.^ 

]^fore the end of the seventh century the 
creed of the incarnation, which had been de¬ 
fined at Rome and Constantinople, was uni¬ 
formly preached in the remote islands of Britain 
and Ireland the same ideas were entertained, 
or rather the same words were repeated, by all 
the Christians whose liturgy was performed in 
the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their numbers 
and visible splendour bestowed an imperfect 
claim to the appellation of Catholics: but in the 
East they were marked with the less honourable 
name of Melchites, or Royalists;^®® of men whose 
faith, instead of resting on the basis of Scripture, 
reason, or tradition, had been established, and 
was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of 
a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might 
allege the words of the fathers of Constantinople 
who profess themselves the slaves of the king; 
and they might relate, with malicious joy, how 
the decrees of Chalcedon had been inspired and 
reformed by the emperor Marcian and his vir¬ 
gin bride. The prevailing faction will naturally 
inculate the duty of submission, nor is it less 
natural that dissenters should feel and assert the 
principles of freedom. Under the rod of persecu¬ 
tion the Nestorians and Monophysites degen¬ 
erated into rebels and fugitives; and the most 
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janmm md useful allies of Rome were Uught the Deity ia addressed in an obsolete tou^e.un* 
[to consider the emperor not as the chief but as known to the majority of the congregation, 
the enemy of the Christians. Language, the I* Both in his native and his episcopal prov- 
leading principle which unites or separates the ince the heresy of the unfortunate Nestorius was 
tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the sec- speedily obliterated. The Oriental bishops, who 
taries of the East by a peculiar and pepetual at Ephesus had resisted to his face the arrogance 
badge which abolished the means of inter- of Cyril, were mollified by his tardy conces- 
course and the hope or reconciliation. The long rions. The same prelates, or their successors, 
dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, and subscribed, not without a murmur, the decrees 


above all their eloquence, had propagated a 
language doubtless the most perfect that has 
been contrived by the art of man. Yet the body 
of the people, both in Syria and Egypt, still per¬ 
severed in the use of their national idioms; with 
this difference, however, that the Coptic was 
confined to the rude and illiterate peasants of 
the Nile, while the Syriac,from the moun¬ 
tains of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to 
the higher topics of poetry and argument. Ar¬ 
menia and Abyssinia were infected by the speech 
or learning d* the Greeks; and their barbaric 
tongues, which have been revived in the studies 
of modern Europe, were unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Syriac 


of Chalcedon; the power of the Monophysites 
reconciled them with the Catholics in the con¬ 
formity of passion, of interest, and, insensibly, 
of belief; and their last reluctant sigh was 
breathed in the defence of the three chaptm. 
Their dissenting brethren, less moderate or 
more sincere, were crushed by the penal laws; 
and, as early as the reign of Justinian, it became 
difficult to find a church of Nestorians withm 
the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond thoK 
limits they had discovered a new world in whicli^ 
they might hope for liberty and aspire to con¬ 
quest. In Persia, notwithstanding the resistance 
of the Magi, Christianity had struck a deep 
root, and the nations of the East reposed under 


and the Coptic, the Armenian and the i^thio- its salutary shade. The catholicy or primate, re- 


pic, are consecrated in the service of their re¬ 
spective churches; and their theology is en¬ 
riched by domestic versions^^^ both of the scrip¬ 
tures and of the most popular fathers. . After a 
period of thirteen hundred and sixty years, the 
spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon 
of Nestorius, still burns in the bosom of the 


sided in the capital: in his synods, and in their 
dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, and clergy 
represented the pomp and order of a regular 
hierarchy: they rejoiced in the increase of pros¬ 
elytes, who were converted from the Zendavesta 
to the Gospel, from the secular to the monastic 
life; and their zeal was stimulated by the pres- 


East, and the hostile communions still maintain ence of an artful and formidable enemy. The 


the faith and discipline of their founders. In the 


Persian church had been founded by the mis- 


most abject state of ignorance, poverty, and 
servitude, the Nestorians and Monophysites re¬ 
ject the spiritual supremacy of Rome, and 
cherish the toleration of their Turkish masters, 
which allows them to anathematise, on one 
hand, St Cyril and the synod of Ephesus; on the 
other, pope Leo and the council of Chalcedon. 
The weight which they cast into the downfall of 
the Eastern empire demands our notice, and the 
iieader may be amused with the various pros¬ 
pect of, I. The Nestorians; II. The Jacobites 
III. The Maronites; IV. The Armenians; V. 
The Copts; and VL The Abyssinians. To the 
three former the Syriac is common; but of the 
latter, each is discriminated by the use of a 
national idiom. Yet the modern natives of Ar- 
menui and Abyssinia would be incapable of 
conversing with tbdr ancestors; and the Christ 
tiani of Egypt and Syria, wl^ reject the reli- 
gio%v have adopted language, of the Ara- 
The lapse of^ime has seconded the sacer- 
d ot al arts; and in the East as well as in the West 


sionaries of Syria; and their language, disci¬ 
pline, and doctrine were closely interwoven 
with its original frame. The catholics were elect¬ 
ed and ordained by their own suffragans; but 
their filial dependence on the patriarchs of An¬ 
tioch is attested by the canons of the Oriental 
church.^^* In the Persian school of Edcssa,“^ the 
rising generations of the faithful imbibed their 
theological idiom: they studied in the Syriac 
version the ten thousand voliunes of Thec^ore 
of Mopsuestia; and they revered the apostolic 
faith and holy martyrdom of his disc4)le Nes¬ 
torius, whose person and language were equally 
unknown to the nations beyond the Tigris. The 
first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
taught them to execrate the Egyptians^ who, in 
tlie synod of Ephesus, had impiously confound¬ 
ed the two natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice expelled 
from the Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd 
missionaries inflamed by the double, zeal of rt* 
ligionand revenge. And the rigid; unity of the 
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Monophysirtes, who, under the reigns of Zeno 
and Anastasius, had invaded the tl^nes of the 
East, provoked their antagonists in a land of 
freedom to avow a moral, rather than a physi¬ 
cal, union of the two persons of Christ. Since the 
first preaching of the gospel the Sassanian kings 
behdd with an eye of suspicion a race of aliens 
and apostates who had embraced the religion, 
and who might favour the cause, of the heredi¬ 
tary foes of their country. The royal edicts had 
often prohibited their dangerous correspond¬ 
ence with the Syrian clergy: the progress of the 
schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Pero- 
zes, and he listened to the eloquence of an artful 
prelate, who painted Nestorius as the friend of 
Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity of 
his Christian subjects by granting a just prefer¬ 
ence to the victims and enemies of the Roman 
tyrant. The Ncstorians composed a large ma¬ 
jority of the clergy and people: they were en¬ 
couraged by the smile, and armed with the 
sword, of despotism; yet many of their weaker 
brethren were startled at the thought of break¬ 
ing loose from the communion of the Christian 
world, and the blood of seven thousand seven 
hundred Monophysites or Catholics confirmed 
the uniformity of faith and discipline in the 
churches of Persia.”® Their ecclesiastical insti¬ 
tutions are distinguished by a liberal principle 
of reason, or at least of policy: the austerity of 
the cloister was relaxed and gradually forgotten: 
houses of charity were endowed for the educa¬ 
tion of orphans and foundlings; the law of celib¬ 
acy, so forcibly recommended to the Greeks 
and Latins, was disregarded by the Persian 
clergy; and the number of the elect was multi¬ 
plied by the public and reiterated nuptials of 
the priests, the bishops, and even the patriarch 
himself. To this standard of natural and reli¬ 
gious freedom myriads of fugitives resorted 
from all the provinces of the Eastern empire; 
the narrow bigotry of Justinian was punished 
by the emigration of his most industrious sub¬ 
jects; they transported into Persia the arts both 
of peace and war: and those who deserved the 
favour were promoted in the service of a dis¬ 
cerning monarch. The arms of Nushirvan, and 
• his fiercer grandson, were assisted with advice, 
and money, and troops, by the desperate sec¬ 
taries who still lurked in their native cities of the 
East: their zeal was rewarded with the gift of 
the Catholic churches; but when those cities 
and churches were recovered by Heraclius, 
their open profession of treason and heresy 
coinpellhd th^ to Seek a refuge in the realm 
of their fordgst ally. But the seeming tranquil¬ 


lity of the Ncstorians was often endangered and 
sometimes overthrown. They were involved in 
the common evils of Oriental despotism: their 
enmity to Rome could not always atone for 
their attachment to the gospel: and a colony of 
three hunched thousand Jacobites, the captives 
of Apamea and Antioch, was permitted to erect 
a hostile altar in the face of the catholic and in 
the sunshine of the court. In his last treaty Jus¬ 
tinian introduced some conditions which tend¬ 
ed to enlarge and fortify the toleration of Chris¬ 
tianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the 
rights of conscience, was incapable of pity or 
esteem for the heretics who denied the authority 
of the holy synods: but he flattered himself that 
they would gradually perceive the temporal 
benefits of union with the empire and the Church 
of Rome; and if he failed in exciting their grati¬ 
tude, he might hope to provoke the jealousy of 
their sovereign. In a later age the Lutherans 
have been burnt at Paris and protected in Ger¬ 
many, by the superstition and policy of the most 
Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God and sub¬ 
jects for the church has excited in every age the 
diligence of the Christian priests. From the con¬ 
quest of Persia, they carried their spiritual arms 
to the north, the cast, and the south; and the 
simplicity of the gospel was fashioned and paint¬ 
ed with the colours of the Syriac theology. In 
the sixth century, according to the report of a 
Ncstorian traveller,”® Christianity was success¬ 
fully preached to the Bactrians, the Huns, the 
Persians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, the 
Medes, and the Elamites: the barbaric churches, 
from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were 
almost infinite; and their recent faith was con¬ 
spicuous in the number and sanctity of their 
monks and martyrs. The pepper coast of Mada- 
bar and the isles of the ocean, Socotora and 
Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing mul¬ 
titude of Christians; and the bishops and clergy 
of those sequestered regions derived their ordi¬ 
nation from the catholic of Babylon. In a sub¬ 
sequent age the zeal of the Nestorians over¬ 
leaped the limits which had confined the ambi¬ 
tion and curiosity both of the Greeks and Per¬ 
sians. The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand 
pursued without fear the footsteps of the roving 
Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the 
camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of 
the Selinga. They exposed a metaphysical creed 
to those illiterate shepherds: to those sanguinary 
warriors they reconunended humanity and re¬ 
pose. Yet a khan, whose power they vainly 
magnified, is said to have received at their 
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; hands the rites of baptism and even of otdina- 
^on; and the fame of Prester or Presbyter 
Jus long amused the credulity of Europe. The 
royal convert was indulged in the use a por- 
taMe altar; but he despatched an embassy to 
the patriarch to inquire how, in the season Of 
Lent, he should abstain from animal food, and 
how he might celebrate the Eucharist in a des¬ 
ert that produced neither corn nor wine. In 
their progress by sea and land the Nestorians 
entered China by the port of Canton and the 
northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the senators 
of Rome, who assumed with a smile the charac¬ 
ters of priests and augurs, the mandarins, who 
affect in public the reason of philosophers, are 
devoted in private to every mode of popular 
superstition. They cherished and they con¬ 
founded the gods of Palestine and of India; but 
die propagation of Christianity awakened the 
jealousy of the state, and, after a short vicissi¬ 
tude of favour and persecution, the foreign sect 
eiqpired in ignorance and oblivion.^^^ Under the 
reign of the caliphs the Nestorian church was 
diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus; 
and their numbers, with those of the Jacobites, 
were computed to surpass the Greek and Latin 
c(«amunions.“* Twenty-five metropolitans or 
archbishops composed their hierarchy; but sev¬ 
ered of these were dispensed, by the distance and 
danger of the way, from the duty of personal 
attendance, on the easy condition that every six 
years they should testify their faith and obedi¬ 
ence to the catholic or patriarch of Babylon, a 
vague appellation which has been successively 
applied to the royal seats of Seieucia, Ctesiphon, 
and Bagdad. These remote branches are long 
dnce withered; and the old patriarchal trunk^^ 
is now divided by the Elijahs of Mosul, the 
representatives almost in lineal descent of the 
genuine and primitive succession; the Josephs of 
Amida, who are reconciled to the church of 
ltame;^andthe •Sim^oarof Van or Ormia, whose 
levoh, at the head of forty thousand families, 
was promoted in the sixteenth century by the 
Sophis of Persia. The number of three hundred 
thousand is allowed for the whole body of the 
Nestorians, who, under the name of Chaldaeans 
or Assyrians, are confounded with the most 
Jbasrned or the most powerful nation of Eastern 
antiquity. 

^ ' According to the legend of antiquity, the gos¬ 
pel was preached in India by St. Thomas.^ 
en4 of the ninth centuty hit shrine, per- 
the neighbourhood of Madras, was de- 
^MpEtly visited by the ambassadors of Alfied: 
their return with a caigo of pearls and 


spices rewarded the seal of die English mon¬ 
arch, who entertained the largest prefects of 
trade and discovery.*** When the Portuguese 
first opiened the navigation of India, the Chris¬ 
tians of St. Thomas had been seated for ages on 
the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their 
character and colour attested the mixture of a 
foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in 
virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindostan; 
the husbandmen cultivated the palm tree, the 
merchants were enriched by the pepper trade, 
the soldiers preceded the nmrs or nobles of Mala¬ 
bar, and their hereditary privileges were re¬ 
spected by the gmtitude or the fear of the king 
of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. Theylac- 
knowledged a Gentoo sovereign, but they were 
governed, even in temporal concerns, by the 
bishop of Angamala. He still asserted his ancient 
title of metropolitan of India, but his real juris¬ 
diction was exercised in fourteen hundreyi 
churches, and he was intrusted with the care of 
two hundred thousand souls. Their religion 
would have rendered them the firmest and most 
cordial allies of the Portuguese; but the inquisi¬ 
tors soon discerned in the Christians of St. 
Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and 
schism. Instead of owning themselves the sub¬ 
jects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and 
temporal monarch of the globe, they adhered, 
like their ancestors, to the communion of the 
Nestorian patriarch; and the bishops whom he 
ordained at Mosul traversed the dangers of the 
sea and land to reach their diocese on the coast 
of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously commem¬ 
orated; they united their adoration of the two 
persons of Christ; the title of Mother of God 
was offensive to their ear; and they measured 
with scrupulous avarice the honours of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, whom the superstition of the Latins 
had almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. 
When her image was first presented to the dis¬ 
ciples of St. Thomas they indignantly exclaim¬ 
ed, **We are Christians, not idolaters!” and 
their simple devotion was content with the ven¬ 
eration of the cross. Their separation from the 
Western world had left them in ignorance of'die 
improvements or corruptions of a thousand 
years; and their conformity with the faith axid 
practice of the fifth century would equally dis¬ 
appoint the prejudices of a Papist or a Protein 
taut. It was the first care of the ministers of 
Rome to intercepit all correspondence with die 
Nestorian patriarch, ^nd several of his bishops 
estpixed in the prisons of the holy bfiioe; Tte 
without a shepherd, wui assauited bythe 
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power of the Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, 
and the zeal of Alexis de Menezes, archbishop 
of Goa, in his personal visitation of the coast of 
Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at which he 
presided, consummated the pious work of the 
re-union, and rigorously imposed the doctrine 
and discipline of the Roman church, without 
forgetting auricular confession, the strongest 
engine of ecclesiastical torture. The memory of 
Theodore and Nestorius was condemned, and 
Malabar was reduced under the dominion of 
the pope, of the primate, and of the Jesuits who 
invaded the see of Angamala or Cranganor. 
Sixty years of servitude and hypocrisy were pa¬ 
tiently endured; but as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was shaken by the courage and industry 
of the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted with vig¬ 
our and effect the religion of their fathers. The 
Jesuits were inbapable of defending the power 
which they had abused; the arms of forty thou¬ 
sand Christians were pointed against their fall¬ 
ing tyrants; and the Indian archdeacon assumed 
the character of bishop till a fresh supply of 
episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could be 
obtained from the patriarch of Babylon. Since 
the expulsion of the Portuguese the Ncstorian 
creed is freely professed on the coast of Malabar. 
The trading companies of Holland and England 
are the friends of toleration; but if oppression 
be less mortifying than contempt, the Chris¬ 
tians of St. Thomas have reason to complain of 
the cold and silent indifference of their brethren 
of Europe.“^ 

II. The history of the Monophysites is less co¬ 
pious and interesting than that of the Nestori¬ 
ans. Under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius 
their artful leaders surprised the ear of the 
prince, usurped the thrones of the East, and 
crushed on its native soil the school of the Syri¬ 
ans. The rule of the Monoplhysite faith was de¬ 
fined with exquisite discretion by Severus, pa¬ 
triarch of Antioch; he condemned, in the style 
of the Henoticon, the adverse heresies of Nes¬ 
torius and Eutyches; maintained against the 
latter the reality of the body of Christ; and con- 
str^dned the Greeks to allow that he was a liar 
who spoke truth.“* But the approximation of 
ideas could not abate the vehemence of passion; 
each party was the more astonished that their 
blind antagonist could dispute on so trifting a 
difference; the tyrant of Syria enforced the be¬ 
lief of his creed, and his reign was polluted with 
the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who 
wcbfe slain, not perhaps without provocation or 
under the walb of Apatnca:“* The 
sctecessor of Anastasius replanted the orthodox 


standard in the East; Severus fled into Egypt; 
and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,^^^ who 
had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, was 
suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paphlagonia. Fifty-four bishops were swept 
from their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics 
were cast into prison,and, notwithstanding 
the ambiguous favour eff Theodora, the Oriental 
flocks, deprived of their shepherds, must in¬ 
sensibly have been either famished or poisoned. 
In this spiritual distress the expiring faction was 
revived, and united, and perpetuated by the 
labours of a monk; and the name of James 
Baradseus^*® has been preserved in the appella¬ 
tion of Jacobites^ a familiar sound which may 
startle the ear of an English reader. From the 
holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople 
he received the powers of bishop of Edessa and 
apostle of the East, and the ordination of four¬ 
score thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, is 
derived from the same inexhaustible source. 
The speed of the zealous missionary was pro¬ 
moted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout 
chief of the Arabs; the doctrine and discipline 
of the Jacobites were secretly established in the 
dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the 
Roman legislator. The successors of Severus, 
while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their proscribed heads in the 
caverns of hermits or the tents of the Saracens, 
still asserted, as they now assert, their indefeas¬ 
ible right to the title, the rank, and the preroga¬ 
tives of patriarch of Antioch; under the milder 
yoke of the infidels they reside about a league 
from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of Za- 
pharan, which they have embellished with cells, 
aqueducts, and plantations. The secondary, 
though honourable, place is filled by the ma- 
phfian, who, in his station at Mosul itself, defies 
the Nestorian catholic with whom he contests the 
primacy of the East. Under the patriarch and 
the maphrian one hundred and fifty archbish¬ 
ops and bishops have been counted in the dif¬ 
ferent ages of the Jacobite church; but the or¬ 
der of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and 
the greater part of their dioceses is confined to 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The cities of Aleppo and Amida, which 
are often visited by the patriarch, contain some 
wealthy merchants and industrious mechanics, 
but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance 
from their daily labour: and poverty, as well as 
superstition, may impose their excessive fasts— 
five annual lents, during which both the cleripr 
and laity abstain not only from flesh or eggs, but 
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even the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. 
Their present numbers are esteemed from ^ty 
to fourscore thousand soulii, the remnant of a 
populous church, which has gradually decreased 
under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet in 
that long period some strangers of merit have 
been converted to the Monophyaite faith, and 
a Jew was the father of Abulpharagius,“® pri- 
mate of the East, so truly eminent both in his 
life and death. In his life he was an elegant 
writer of the Syriac and Arabic tongues, a poet, 
physician, and historian, a subtle philosopher, 
and a moderate divine. In his death his funeral 
was attended by his rival the Nestorian patri¬ 
arch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, 
who forgot their disputes, and mingled their 
tears over the grave of an enemy. The sect 
which was honoured by the virtues of Abul- 
pharagius appears, however, to sink below the 
levd of their Nestorian brethren. The supersti¬ 
tion of the Jacobites is more abject, their fasts 
more rigid,their intestine divisions are more 
numerous, and their doctrines (as far as I can 
measure the degrees of nonsense) are more re¬ 
mote from the precincts of reason. Something 
may possibly be allowed for. the rigour of the 
Monophysite theology, much more for the su¬ 
perior influence of the monastic order. In Syria, 
hsk Egypt, in ^Ethiopia, the Jacobite monks have 
ever bwn distinguished by the austerity of their 
penance and the absurdity of their legends. 
Alive or dead, they are worshipped as the fa¬ 
vourites of the Deity; the crosier of bishop and 
patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands; 
and they assume the government of men while 
they are yet reeking with the habits and preju¬ 
dices of the cloister.^** 

III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, 
the Monothelites of every age are described un¬ 
der (the appellation of Mar4mit€s,^^^ a name which 
has been insensibly transferred from a hermit to 
a monastery, from a monastery to a nation. 
Maron^ a saint or savage of the fifth century, 
displayed his religious madness in Syria; the 
rival cities of Apamea and Emesa disputed his 
indict, a stately church was erected on his tomb, 
and six thunchred of his disciples united their 
aditary oeUs on the banks of tte Qrontes. In the 
bdiitromsiei of the incarnation they nicely 
^threaded the orthodox line between the sects pf 
Keij^ams and Eutyches; but the unfortunate 
4)ueation of m wUl or operation in the two na- 
ilwresttf Cheift was generated by their curious 
IciHiiic. Ihdr proselyte, the emperor Heraclius, 
a Marpnitc. frmn the walls pf 
he lowd a reftige la the monastery of 


his brethren; and their theological lessons were 
repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy 
domain. The name and doctrine of this vener¬ 
able school were propagated among the Greeks 
and Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by Ma¬ 
carius, patriarch of Antioch, who declared be¬ 
fore the synod of Constantinople, that, sooner 
>than subscribe the two wills of Christ, he would 
submit to be hewn piecemeal and cast into the 
sea.^** A similar or a less cruel mode of persecu¬ 
tion soon converted the, unresisting subjects of 
the plain, while the glorious title oiMardaites^^^ 
or rebels, was bravely maintained by the hardy 
natives of Moppt Libanus. John Maron, oz^ of 
the most learned and popular of the monksl as¬ 
sumed the character of patriarch of Antioch; 
his nephew, Abraham, at the head of the Maro- 
nites, defended their civil and religious freedom 
against the tyrants of the East. The son of tfic 
orthodox Constantine pursued with pious lo¬ 
tted a people of soldiers, who might have stood 
the bulwark of his empire against the common 
foes of Christ and of Rome. An army of Creeks 
invaded Syria; the monastery of St. Maron was 
destroyed with fire; the bravest chieftains were 
betrayed and murdered, and twelve thousand 
of their followers were transplanted to the dis¬ 
tant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the 
humble nation of the Maroniles has survived 
the empire of Constantinople, and they still en¬ 
joy,, under their Turkish masters, a free religion 
and a mitigated servitude. Their domestic gov¬ 
ernors are chosen among the ancient nobility: 
the patriarch, in his monastery of Ganobin, still 
fancies himself on the throne of Antioch; nine 
bishops compose his synod, and one hundred 
and ^ty priests, who retain the liberty of mar¬ 
riage, are intrusted with the care of one hun¬ 
dred thousand souls. Their country extends 
from the ridge of Mount Libanus to the shores 
of Tripoli; and the gradual descent affords, in 
a narrow space, each variety of soil and climate, 
from the Holy Cedars, erect under the weight of 
snow,^** to the vine, the mulberry, and the olive 
tree9 of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite 
error, were reconciled to the Latin phurches of 
Antioch and Rome,^’^ and the same alliance 
.has been frequently renewed by the ambition of 
the popes and the distress of the Syrians. But it 
may reasonably be questioned whether their 
union has ever been perfept or sincere; and the 
learned Maronites of the oolite of Rome have 
yainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from 
|he guilt of< homy aood schism.^’^ 

IV. Since t^ of Comtantinc,. the Ar- 
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ii&NiANS^^ had signalised their Attachment to 
the religion and empire of the Christians. The 
disorders of their country, and their ignorance 
of the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy from 
assisting at the synod of Chalcedon, and they 
floated eighty-four years^<® in a state of indif¬ 
ference or suspense, till their vacant faith was 
finally occupied by the missionaries of Julian of 
Halicarnassus,^" who in Egypt, their common 
exile, had been vanquished by the arguments 
or the influence of his rival Severus, the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch. The Armenians 
alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an un¬ 
fortunate parent, who has been renounced by 
the greater part of his spiritual progeny. They 
alone persevere in the opinion that the manhood 
of Christ was created, or existed without cre¬ 
ation, of a divine and incorruptible substance. 
Their adversaries reproach them with the ado¬ 
ration of a phantom; and they retort the accu¬ 
sation, by deriding or execrating the blasphemy 
of the Jacobites, who impute to the Godhead 
the vile infirmities of the flesh, even the natural 
effects of nutrition and digestion. The religion 
of Armenia could not derive much glory from 
the learning or the power of its inhabitants. The 
royalty expired with the origin of their schism;, 
and their Christian kings, who arose and fell in 
the thirteenth century on the confines of Cilicia, 
were the clients of the Latins and the vassals of 
the Turkish sultan of Iconium. The helpless na¬ 
tion has seldom been permitted to enjoy the 
tranquillity of servitude. From the earliest peri¬ 
od to the present hour Armenia h<is been the 
theatre of perpetual war: the lands between 
Tauris and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel 
policy of the Sophis; and myriads of Christian 
f^amilies were transplanted, to perish or to prop¬ 
agate in the distant provinces of Persia. Under 
the rod of oppression, the zeal of the Armenians 
is fervent and intrepid; they have often pre¬ 
ferred the crown of martyrdom to the white tur¬ 
ban of Mohammed; they devoutly hate the 
error and idolatry of the Greeks; and their 
transient union with the Latins is not less de¬ 
void of truth than the thousand bishops whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman 
pontiff.^" The catholic, or patriarch, of the Ar¬ 
menians resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, 
three leagues from Erivan. Forty-seven arch¬ 
bishops, each of whom may claim the obedience 
of four or five suffragans, are consecrated by his.' 
hand; but the far greater part are only titular 
prelates, who dignify with their presence and 
service the simplicity of his court As soon as. 
they have performed the liturgy, they cultivate 


the garden; and our bishops will hear with sur¬ 
prise that the austerity of their life increases in 
just proportion to the elevation of their rank. In 
the fourscore thousand towns or. villages of his 
spiritual empire, the patriarch receives a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the 
age of fifteen; but the annual amount of six 
hundred thousand crowns is insufficient to sup¬ 
ply the incessant demands of charity and trib¬ 
ute. Since the beginning of the last century the 
Armenians have obtained a large and lucrative 
share of the commerce of the East: in their re¬ 
turn from Europe, the caravan usually halts in 
the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars are en¬ 
riched with the fruits of their patient industry; 
and the faith of Eutyches is preached in their 
recent congregations of Barbary and Poland. 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire the des¬ 
potism of the prince might eradicate or silence 
the sectaries of an obnoxious creed. But the 
stubborn temper of the Egyptians maintained 
their opposition to the synod of Chalcedon, and 
the policy of Justinian condescended to expect 
and to seize the opportunity of discord. The 
Monophysite church of Alexandria*^* was torn 
by the disputes of the corruptibles and incorrupt-- 
ibles, and on the death of the patriarch the two 
factions upheld their respective candidates.**^ 
Gaian was the disciple of Julian, Theodosius 
had been the pupil of Severus: the claims of the 
former were supported by the consent of the 
monks and senators, the city and the province; 
the latter depended on the priority of his ordi¬ 
nation, the favour of the empress Theodora, and 
the arms of the eunuch Narses, which might 
have been used in more honourable warfare. 
The exile of the popular candidate to Carthage 
and Sardinia inflamed the ferment of Alexan¬ 
dria; and after a schism of one hundred and 
seventy years, the Gaianites still revered the mem¬ 
ory and doctrine of their founder. The strength 
of numbers and of discipline was tried in a des¬ 
perate and bloody conflict; the streets were 
filled with the dead bodies of citizens and sol¬ 
diers; the pious women, ascending the roofs of 
their houses, showered down every sharp c(r 
ponderous utensil on the heads'of the enemy; 
and the final victory of Narses was owing to the 
flames with which he wasted the third capital 
of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Jus- 
Unian had not conquered in the cause a 
heretic; Theodosius himself was speedily, though 
gently, removed; and Paul of Tanis, an ortho-, 
dox monk, was raised to the throne of Athana¬ 
sius. The powen of government were strained 
in his support; he might appoint or disjdace the 




dulK» and tk^fies of Egypt; the allowante of 
bread, which Diocletian had granted, was sap- 
fkemtdi the churches were shut, and a nation 
of schismatics was deprived at once of their 
sj^ritoai and carnal foc^. In his turn, the tyrant 
was excommunicated by the zeal and revenge 
of the people; and none except his servile Mel- 
dotes would salute him as a man, a Christian, 
or a Emhop. Yet such is the blindness of ambi¬ 
tion, that, when Paul was expelled on a chaige 
ci murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven 
hundred pounds of gold, his restoration to the 
same station of hati^ and ignominy. His suc¬ 
cessor Apollinaris entered the hostile city in 
military array, alike qualified fcnr prayer or for 
battle. His troops, under arms, were distributed 
through the streets; the gates of the cathedral 
were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed 
in the choir to defend the person of their chief. 
He stood erect on his throne, and, throwing 
aside the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly 
appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the 
robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment 
held them mute; but no sooner had Apollinaris 
begun to read the tome d St. Leo, than a volley 
of curses, and invectives, and stones assaulted 
die odious minister of the emperor and the 
synod. A charge was instandy sounded by the 
successor of the apostles; the soldiers waded to 
dieir knees in blood; and two hundred thousand 
Christians are said to have fallen by the sword: 
an incredible account, even if it be extended 
from the slaughter of a day to the eighteen years 
of the reign of Apc^inaris. Two succeeding pa¬ 
triarchs, EulogiusW* and John,^^^ laboured in 
the conversion of heretics with arms and argu¬ 
ments more worthy of their evangelical profes- 
sicnt. The theological knowledge of Eulogius 
was displayed in many a volume, which magni¬ 
fied die errors of Eutyches and Severus, and at¬ 
tempted to reconcile the ambiguous language 
of St. Cyril with the ordiodox creed of pope 
and the fathers of Chalcedon. The bounteous 
ahns of John the Eleemosynary were dictated 
l^superstition, or benevolence, or policy. Sevoi 
liiotMnd five hundred poor were maintained at 
his expense; on his aGcessio]| he found eight 
thousand pQuxMbi d gold in the treasury of the 
hC' collected ten thousand from the 
Jfildrafity of die faithful; yet the primatb could 
hoasi in his testament that he left behind him 
the third part of the fmahest of 
thOAdiyer cdtmi The churefaps of Alexandria 
to the Catfaoli^ the reli^n of 
IteiMosmphy ^ was proscribedin Egypt, and 
ii lourwm which exduded the ni^ves 


fh»n the honours and emolum^ts of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of 
the patriarch the oracle and leader of the 
Egyptian church. Theodosius had resisted the 
threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit 
of an aposde or an enthusiast. ^^Such,” replied 
the patriarch,“were the offers d the tempter 
when he showed the kingdoms of the earth. But 
my soul is far dearer to me than life or doimnion. 
The churches are in the hands of a prince who 
can kill the body; but my conscience is my own; 
and in exile, poverty, or chains, I will steadfast¬ 
ly adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, 
Athanasius, Cyi:^, and Dioscorus. Anathema 
to the tome of Leo and the synod of Cha^- 
don! Anathema to all who embrace their crera! 
Anathema to them now and for evermore! 
Naked came l out of my mother’s womb, naktd 
shall I descend into the grave. Let those who 
love God follow me and seek their salvation.^ 
After comforting his brethren, he embarked fof* 
Constantinople, and sustained, in six successive 
interviews, the almost irresistible weight of the 
royal presence. His opinions were favourably 
entertained in the palace and the city; the in¬ 
fluence of Theodora assured him a safe-conduct 
and honourable dismission; and he ended his 
days, though not on the throne, yet in the bos-' 
om of his native country. On the news of his 
death, Apollinaris indecently feasted the nobles 
and the dergy; but his joy was checked by the 
intelligence of a new election; and while he en¬ 
joyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reign¬ 
ed in the monasteries of Thebais, and were 
maintained by the voluntary oblations of the 
people. A perpetual succession of patriarchs a- 
rose from the ashes of Theodosius; and the 
Monophysitc churches of Syria and Egypt were 
united by the name of Jacobites and the com¬ 
munion of the faith. But the same faith, which 
has been confined to a narrow sect of the Syri¬ 
ans, was diffused over the mass of the Egyptian 
or Coptic nation, who almost unanimously re¬ 
jected the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. A 
thousand years were now elapsed since Egypt 
had ceased to be a kingdom, since the conquer¬ 
ors d Asia and Europe had trampled on the 
ready necks of a people whose ancient'wisdom 
and power ascends i^yond the records of his¬ 
tory. The conflict of zeal and persecution re¬ 
kindled senne sparks of their national spiiit; 
Hiey abjured, with a foreign heresy, the man¬ 
ners and language d the Greeks: every Mel- 
chite, in their eyes; was'a stranger, every Jacob- 
itoa dtieen; the alHanee of marriage, the offices 
of humanity, were condemned as a deadly shr; 
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the i^ativeB renounced all allegiance to the em¬ 
peror; and his orders, at a distance from Alex^ 
andria, were obeyed only under the pressure of 
military force. A generous effort might have re¬ 
deemed the religion and liberty of Egypt, and 
her six hundred monasteries might have poured 
forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom 
death should have no terrors since life had no 
comfort or delight. But experience has proved 
the distinction of active and passive courage; 
the fanatic who endures without a groan the 
torture of the rack or the stake, would tremble 
and fly before the face of an armed enemy. The 
pusillanimous temper of the Egyptians could 
only hope for a change of masters; the arms of 
Chosroes depopulated the land, yet under his 
reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and precari¬ 
ous respite. The victory of Hercalius renewed 
and aggravated the persecution, and the patri¬ 
arch again escaped from Alexandria to the 
desert. In his flight, Benjamin was encouraged 
by a voice which bade him expect, at the end 
of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, marked 
like the Egyptians themselves with the ancient 
rite of circumcision. The character of these de¬ 
liverers, and the nature of the deliverance, will 
be hereafter explained; and I shall step over the 
interval of eleven centuries to observe the pres¬ 
ent misery of the Jacobites of Egypt. The popu¬ 
lous city of Cairo affords a residence, or rather 
a shelter, for their indigent patriarch and a rem¬ 
nant of ten bishops; forty monasteries have sur¬ 
vived the inroads of the Arabs; and the prog¬ 
ress of servitude and apostasy has reduced the 
Coptic nation to the despicable number of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand families a 
race of illiterate beggars, whose only consola¬ 
tion is derived from the superior wretchedness 
of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive con¬ 
gregation.^^® 

VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Cae¬ 
sars, or a slave lio the Caliphs, still gloried in the 
filial obedience of the kings of Nubia and 
i^thiopia. He repaid their homage by magni¬ 
fying their greatness; and it was boldly asserted 
that they could bring into the field a hundred 
thousand horse, with an equal number of cam- 
ds;^®® that theit hand could pour or restrain the 
waters of the Nile;^®^ and the peace and plenty 
of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by 
the intercession of the patriarch. In exile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to 
Im patroness the conversion of the black nations 
of'Nnbia4 from the tropic of Cancer to the con¬ 
fine of Abyssinia.^ Her design was suspected 
s£iid emulated by the more oi^hodox csipojpor. 


The rival misnonaries, a Melchite and a Jacob¬ 
ite, embarked at the same time; but the em¬ 
press, from a motive of love or fear, was more 
effectually obeyed; and the Catholic priest was 
detained by the president of Thebais, while the 
king of Nubia and his court were hastily bap¬ 
tised in the faith of Dioscorus. The tardy envoy 
of Justinian was received and dismissed with 
honour; but when he accused the heresy and 
treason of the Egyptians, the negro convert was 
instructed to reply that he would never aban¬ 
don his brethren, the true believers, to the per¬ 
secuting ministers of the synod of Chalccdon.^^ 
During several ages the bishops of Nubia were 
named and consecrated by the Jacobite patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria: as late as the twelfth cen¬ 
tury Christianity prevailed; and some rites, 
some ruins, are still visible in the savage towns 
of Sennaar and Dongola.^^^ But the Nubians at 
length executed their threats of returning to the 
worship of idols; the climate required the indul¬ 
gence of polygamy, and they have finally pre¬ 
ferred the triumph of the Koran to the abase¬ 
ment of the Cross. A metaphysical religion may 
appear too refined for the capacity of the negro 
race: yet a black or a parrot might be taught to 
repeat the words of the Chalcedonian or Mono- 
physitc creed. 

Christianity was more deeply rooted in the 
Abyssinian empire; and, although the corre¬ 
spondence has been sometimes interrupted 
above seventy or a hundred years, the mother- 
church of Alexandria retains her colony in a 
state of perpetual pupilage. Seven bishops once 
composed the iEthiopic synod: had their num¬ 
ber amounted to ten, they might have elected 
an independent primate; and one of their kings 
was ambitious of promoting his brother to the 
ecclesiastical throne. But the event was fore¬ 
seen, the increase was denied; the episcopal 
office has been gradually confined to the abuna,^^^ 
the head and author of the Abyssinian priest¬ 
hood; the patriarch supplies each vacancy with 
an Egyptian monk; and the character of a 
stranger appears more venerable in the eyes of 
the people, less dangerous in those of the mon¬ 
arch. In the sixth century, when the schism of 
Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiefs, with 
their patrons Justinian and Theodora, strove to 
outstrip each other in the conquest of remote 
and independent province. The industry of the 
empress was again victorious, and the pious 
Theodora has established in that sequestered 
church the faith and discipline of the Jacob- 
Encompassed on all sides by the enemies 
of* their religion, the ^Ethiopians slept near a 
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thousand years, forgetful of the world, by whom 
they were forgotten. They were awakened by 
the Portuguese, who, turning the southern prom* 
ontory of Africa, appeared in India and the 
Red ^a, as if they had descended through the 
air from a distant planet. In the first moments 
of their interview, the subjects of Rome and 
Alexandria observed the resemblance rather 
than the difference of their faith; and each na* 
tion expected the most important benefits from 
an alliance with their Christian brethren. In 
their lonely situation the ^Cthiopians had al¬ 
most relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, 
which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed 
to navigate the rivers of Africa; the ruins of 
Axume were deserted, the nation was scattered 
in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, 
was content, both in peace and war, with the 
movable residence of a camp. Conscious of 
their own indigence, the Abyssinians had form¬ 
ed the rational project of importing the arts and 
ingenuity of Europe and their ambassadors 
at Rome and Lisbon were instructed to solicit a 
colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, 
printers, surgeons^ and physicians, for the use 
of their country. But the public danger soon 
called for the instant and effectual aid of arms 
and soldiers, to defend an unwarlike people 
from the barbarians who ravaged the inland 
country, and the Turks and Arabs who ad¬ 
vanced from the sea-coast in more formidable 
arrays iEthiopia was saved by four hundred and 
fifty Portuguese, who displayed in the field the 
native valour of Europeans, and the artificial 
powers of the musket and cannon. In a moment 
of terror the emperor had promised to reconcile 
himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith; a 
Latin patriarch reprinted the supremacy of 
the pope;^^* the empire, enlarged in a tenfold 
prOf^ition, was supposed to contain more gold 
than'the mines of America; and the wildest 
hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the will- 
ingaubmisHoh of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted were 
forsworn on the return of health. The Abys« 
skdam Sthl adhered with unshaken constancy 
loathe Monophyshe faith; their languid belief 
was iilSained by the exercise of dispute; they 
branded the Latins with the names of Arians 
Mi Nestorians, and imputed the adm^ation of 
jlbar ^ods to‘those who separated the two na- 
Mrca (tf Ghrot. Rpemona, a place of worship, or 
taihar ^;eaile, was assigned to the Jesuit mis- 
sfiobams.* Their skiU in the liberal and mechan- 
leamlhg, and^he de^ 
inspired w bamo ea* 


teem; but they were not endowed with the gift 
of miracles,^* and they vainly solicited a rein¬ 
forcement of European troops. The patience 
and dexterity of forty years at length obtained 
a more favoiurable audience, and two emperors 
of Abyssinia were persuaded that Rome could 
insure the temporal and everlasting happiness 
of her votaries. The first of these royal converts 
lost his crown and his life; and the rebel army 
was sanctified by the abuna^ who hurled an anath¬ 
ema at the apostate and absolved his subjects 
from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zaden- 
ghel was revenged by the courage and fortune 
of Susneus, who ascended the throne undeij the 
name of Segued, and more vigorously prose¬ 
cuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After 
the amusement of some unequal combats W- 
tween the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the 
emperor declared himself a proselyte to me 
synod of Chalcedon, presuming that his clergy 
and people would embrace without delay the 
religion of their prince. The liberty of choice 
was succeeded by a law which imposed, under 
pain of death, the belief of the two natures of 
Christ: the Abyssinians were enjoined to work 
and to play on the Sabbath; and Segued, in the 
face of Europe and Africa, renounced his con¬ 
nection with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, 
Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of 
iEthiopia, accepted, in the name of Urban 
VIII., the homage and abjuration of his peni¬ 
tent. “I confess,” said the emperor on his knees, 
‘T confess that the pope is the vicar of Christ, 
the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of 
the world. To him I swear true obedience, and 
at his feet I offer my person and kingdom.” A 
similar oath was repeated by his son, his brother, 
the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the 
court; the Latin patriarch was invested with 
honours and wealth; and his missionaries erect¬ 
ed their churches or citadels in the most con¬ 
venient stations of the empire. The Jesuits them¬ 
selves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, 
who forgot the mildness of the gospel and the 
policy of his order, to introduce with hasty vi¬ 
olence the lituiigy of Rome and the inquisition 
of Portugal. He condemned the ancient prac¬ 
tice of circumcision, which health rather than 
superstition had first invented in the climate of 
^thiopia.^*^ A new baptism, a new ordination, 
was inflicted on the natives; and they trembled 
with horror when the most holy of the dead 
were tom from their graves, when the most il¬ 
lustrious of the living were excommunicated by 
a foreign priest. In &e defence of thrir relig^h 
liberty the Abyssinians rose in arms, with 
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desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions 
were extinguished in the Wood of the insur¬ 
gents : two abunas were slain in battle; whole le¬ 
gions were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated 
in their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, 
nor sex, could save from an ignominious death 
the enemies of Rome. But the victorious mon¬ 
arch was finally subdued by the constancy of the 
nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his most 
faithful friends. Segued listened to the voice of 
pity, of reason, perhaps of fear: and his edict of 


liberty of conscience instantly revealed the ty¬ 
ranny and weakness of the Jesuits. On the death 
of his father, Dasilides expelled the Latin patri¬ 
arch, and restored to the wishes of the nation 
the faith and discipline of Egypt. The Mono- 
physite churches resounded with a song of tri¬ 
umph, “that the sheep of i^thiopia were now 
delivered from the hyaenas of the West;” and 
the gates of that solitary realm were for ever 
shut against the arts, the science, and the fa¬ 
naticism of Europc.^®^ 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

Plan of the last two [quartd\ Volumes. Succession and Characters of the Greek Em¬ 
perors of Constantinople, from the Time of Heraclius to the Latin Conquest. 


I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Con¬ 
stantine, from Constantine to Heraclius, 
the regular series of the Roman emperors; 
and faithfully exposed the prosperous and ad¬ 
verse fortunes of their reigns. Five centuries of 
the decline and fall of the empire have already 
elapsed; but a period of more than eight hun¬ 
dred years still separates me from the term of 
my labours, the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks. Should I persevere in the same course, 
should I observe the same measure, a prolix and 
slender thread would be spun through many a 
volume, nor would the patient reader find an 
adequate reward of instruction or amusement. 
At every step, as we sink deeper in the decline 
and fall of the Eastern empire, the annals of each 
succeeding reign would impose a more ungrate¬ 
ful and melancholy task. These annals must con¬ 
tinue to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of 
weakness and misery; the natural connection of 
causes and events would be broken by frequent 
and hasty transitions, and a minute accummula- 
tion of circumstances must destroy the light and 
effect of those general pictures which compose 
the use and ornament of a remote history. From 
the time of HcrAclius the Byzantine theatre is 
contracted and darkened: the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian 
and the 2 irms of Belisarius, recedes on all sides 
from our view; the Roman name, the proper 
subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow 
corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Con¬ 
stantinople; and the fate of the Greek empire 
has been compared to that of the Rhine, which 
loses itself in the sands before its waters can 
mmgk \^h the ocean. The scale of dominion 
b dmunished to our view by the distance of 


time and place; nor is the loss of external splen¬ 
dour compensated by the nobler gifts of virtue 
and genius. In the last moments of her decay 
Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and 
populous than Athens at her most flourishing 
era, when a scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand male citi¬ 
zens of an adult age. But each of these citizens 
was a freeman who dared to assert the liberty 
of his thoughts, words, and actions; whose per¬ 
son and property were guarded by equal law; 
and who exercised his independent vote in the 
government of the republic. Their numbers 
seem to be multiplied by the strong and various 
discriminations of character; under the shield of 
freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, 
each Athenian aspired to the level of the na¬ 
tional dignity; from this commanding eminence 
some chosen spirits soared beyond the reach of 
a vulgar eye; and the chances of superior merit 
in a great and populous kingdom, as they are 
proved by experience, would excuse the compu¬ 
tation of imaginary millions. The territories of 
Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do not exceed a 
moderate province of France or England; but 
after the trophies of Salamis and Plataea, they 
expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, 
which had been trampled under the feet of the 
victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the By¬ 
zantine empire, who assume and dishonour the 
names both of Greeks and Romans, present a 
dead uniformity of abject vices, which are nei¬ 
ther softened by the weakness of humanity ‘nor 
animated by the vigour of memorable crimes^ 
The freemen of antiquity might repeat with gen¬ 
erous enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “that 
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on the fiiat day of his servitttde the captive is 
deprive d of one half of his manly virtue.” But 
the poet had only seen the effects of civil or do- 
mestie slavery, nor could he foretell that the 
second moiety of manhood must be annihilated 
by the spiritual despotism, which shackles not 
only the actions but even the thoughts of the 
prostrate votary. By this double yoke the Greeks 
were' oppressed under the successors of Hera- 
cliiis; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, was de¬ 
graded by the vices of his subjects; and on the 
throne, in the camp, in the schools, we search, 
perhaps with fruitless diligence, the names and 
characters that may deserve to be rescued from 
oblivion. Nor are the defects of the subject com¬ 
pensated by the skill and variety of the painters. 
Of a space of eight hundred years, the four first 
centuries are overspread with a cloud interrupt¬ 
ed by some faint and broken rays of historic 
light: in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice 
to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone 
been the theme of a separate work; and the ab¬ 
sence, or loss, or imperfection of contemporary 
evidence, must be poorly supplied by the 
doubtful authority of more recent compilers. 
The four last centuries are exempt from the re¬ 
proach of penury: and with the Comnenian fa¬ 
mily the historic muse of Constantinople again 
revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions 
are without elegance or grace. A succession of 
priests, or courtiers, treads in each other’s foot¬ 
steps in the same path of servitude and super¬ 
stition: their views are narrow, their judgment 
is feeble or corrupt: and we close the volume of 
copious barrenness, still ignorant of the cau^ 
of events, the characters of the actors, and the 
manners of the times, which they celebrate or 
depdore. The observation which has been ap- 
p^ed to a man may be extended to a whole peo- 
ide, that the energy of the sword is communi¬ 
cated to the pen; and it will be found by ex¬ 
perience that the tone of history will rise or fall 
widt the spirit of the age. 

From these considerations I should have 
abandoned without regret the Greek slaves and 
tlirir servik historians, had 1 not reflected that 
the fate oi the Byzantine monarchy is passively 
oonnected with ^e most splendid and impor- 
,^uit revolutions which have changed the state 
o£riie:. world. The ^ace of the lost provinces 
’Wisi .tfmnediately mple^ with new colonies 

atol ri si n g ki n gdoms; the active virtues of peace 
deserted from the vanquished to the 
aaKl it is,in Jtteir origin and 
religioa and government, 
expdoie the (kuses and effects of 


the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and vari¬ 
ety of these materials, be incompatible with the 
unity of design and composition. As, in his daily 
prayers, the Musulman of Fez or Delhi stiU 
turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, the 
historian’s eye shall be always fixed on the city 
of Constantinople. The excursive line may em¬ 
brace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the 
circle will be ultimately reduced to the decreas¬ 
ing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the 
plan of the last two volumes of the present work. 
The first chapter will contain, in a regular 
series, the emperors who reigned at Constapti- 
nople during a period of six hundred yems, 
from the days of Heraclius to the Latin con¬ 
quest: a rapid abstract, which may be support¬ 
ed by a general appeal to the order and textW 
the original historians. In this introduction VI 
shall confine myself to the revolutions of tne 
throne, the succession of families, the personal 
characters of the Greek princes, the mode of 
their life and death, the maxims and influence 
of their domestic government, and the tendency 
of their reign to accelerate or suspend the down¬ 
fall of the Eastern empire. Such a chronological 
review will serve to illustrate the various argu¬ 
ment of the subsequent chapters; and each cir¬ 
cumstance of the eventful story of the barbari¬ 
ans will adapt itself in a proper place to the By¬ 
zantine annals. The internal state of the empire, 
and the dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, 
which shook the East and enlightened the West, 
will be the subject of two separate chapters; but 
these inquiries must be postponed till our far¬ 
ther progress shall have opened the view of the 
world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian era. After this foundation of Byzan¬ 
tine history, the following nations will pass be¬ 
fore our eyes, and each will occupy the space to 
which it may be entitled by greatness or merit, 
or the degree of connection with the Roman 
world and the present age. I. The Franks; a 
general appellation which includes all the bar¬ 
barians of France, Italy, and Germany, who 
were united by the sword and sceptre of Charle¬ 
magne. The persecution of images and their vo¬ 
taries separated Rome and Italy from the By¬ 
zantine throne, and prepared the restoration of 
the Roman empire in the West, II. The Arabs 
or Saracens. Three ample chapters will be de¬ 
voted to this curious and interesting object. In 
the fi^, after a picture of the country and its 
i nhab i t a n ts, I sh^ invesrigate the ph^racter of 
Mohammed; the character^ reUgic^ and sue- 
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CM of the prophet. In the second 1 shall lead 
the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, the produces of the Roman empire; not* 
cab I check their victonous career till they have 
overthrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. 
In the third I shall inquire how Constantinople 
and Europe were saved by the luxury and arts, 
the division and decay, of the empire of the ca¬ 
liphs. A single chaptbf will include. III. The 
Bulgarians, IV. Hxtngarians, and V. Rus¬ 
sians, who assaulted by sea or by land the prov¬ 
inces and the capital; but the last of these, so 
important in their present greatness, will excite 
some curiosity in their origin and infancy. VI. 
The Normans; or rather the private adventur¬ 
ers of that warlike people, who founded a 
powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook 
the throne of, Constantinople, displayed the 
trophies of chivalry, and almost realised the 
wonders of romance. VII. The Latins; the sub¬ 
jects of the pope, the nations of the West, who 
enlisted undCr the banner of the cross for the 
recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. The 
Greek emperors were terrified and preserved 
by the myriads of pilgrims who marched to 
Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the 
peers of Christendom. The second and third 
crusades trod in the footsteps of the first: Asia 
and Europe were mingled in a sacred war of 
two hundred years; and the Christian powers 
were bravely resisted and finally expelled by 
Saladin and the Mamalukes of Egypt. In these 
memorable crusades a fleet and army of French 
and Venetians were diverted from Syria to the 
Thracian Bosphorus: they assaulted the capital, 
they subverted the Greek monarchy: and a 
dynasty of Latin princes was seated near three¬ 
score years on the throne of Constantine. VIII. 
The Greeks themselves, during this period of 
captivity and exile, must be considered as a 
foreign nation; the enemies, and again the sov- 
erdgns of‘ Constantinople. Misforttme had re¬ 
kindled a spark of national virtue; and the Im¬ 
peril series may be continued with some dig¬ 
nity fifom their restoration to the Turkish con¬ 
quest. ,IX. The Moguls and Tartars. By the 
arms of Zingis and his descendants the globe 
was shaken from China to Poland and Greece: 
the sultans'were overthrown: the caliphs fell, 
and the CiSbsars trembled on their throne. The 
victories ofTlmour suspended above fifty years 
the' fin^ ruizi of the Byzantine empire. X. I 
have'^^ady noticed the first appearance of the 
the names of the names of the 
fadiiez^ iof and* dii^indhate the 

two dyraaaties of tho'datiOn which 


emerged in the eleventh century from the Scyth¬ 
ian wilderness. The former established a po¬ 
tent and splendid kingdom from the banks of 
the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and thp first 
crusade was provoked by the violation of Jeru¬ 
salem and the danger of Constantinople. From 
a humble origin the Ottomans arose the scourge 
and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was 
besieged and taken by Mohammed 11., and his 
triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, the 
title, of the Roman empire in the East. The 
schism of the Greeks will be connected with 
their last calamities and the restoration of learn¬ 
ing in the Western world. I shall return from 
the captivity of the new to the ruins of ancient 
Rome ; and the venerable name, the interesting 
theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclu¬ 
sion of my labours. 

T he emperor Heraclius had punished a 
tyrant and ascended his throne; and the 
memory of his reign is perpetuated by the 
transient conquest and irreparable loss of the 
Eastern provinces. After the death of Eudocia, 
his first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch and 
violated the laws by his second marriage with 
his niece Martina; and the superstition of the 
Greeks beheld the judgment of Heaven in the 
diseases of the father and the deformity of his 
offspring. But the opinion of an illegitimate 
birth is sufficient to distract the choice and 
loosen the obedience of the people: the ambition 
of Martina was quickened by maternal love, 
and perhaps by the envy of a stepmother; and 
the aged husband was too feeble to withstand 
the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, 
his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the title 
of Augustus; but the weakness of his constitu¬ 
tion required a colleague and a guardian, and 
he yielded with secret reluctance to the parti¬ 
tion of the empire. The senate was summoned 
to the palace to ratify or attest the association 
of Heracleonas, the son of Martina: the imposi¬ 
tion of the diadem was consecrated by the pray¬ 
er and blessing of the patriarch; the senators 
and patricians adored the majesty of the great 
emperor and the partners of his reign; and as 
soon as the doors were thrown open they were 
hailed by the tumultuary but important voice 
of tke soldiers. After an interval of five months 
the pompous ceremonies which formed the cs- 
sdiice of the Byzantine state were celebrated in 
the cathedral and the hippodtomc: the concord 
of royal brothers was affectedly displayed 
the younger leaning on the arm of the elder; 
and the name of Martina was mingled in the 




x^uctant^cn:: vensd .acdamatiopx of the peopU^ 
HeracliuB fiirvived this association about twq 
years: faisiast testimony declared his ^o spns 
thetequal! htnw of the Eastern empire, and com¬ 
manded them to honour his widow Martina as 
their, mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne 
with the name and attributes of royalty, she 
was checked by a firm, though respectful, oppo? 
sition; and the dying embers of freedom were 
kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. 
‘*Wc reverence,” exclaimed the voice of a citi¬ 
zen, ‘^wc reverence the mother of our princes; 
but to those princes alone our obedience is due; 
and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age 
to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the 
sceptre. Your sex is excluded by nature from the 
toils of government. How could you combat, 
how could you answer, the barbarians who, 
with hostile or friendly intentions, may ap¬ 
proach the royal city? May Heaven avert from 
the Roman republic this national disgrace, 
which would provoke the patience of the slaves 
of Persia!” Martina descended from the throne 
with indignation, and sought a refuge in the 
female apartment of the palace. The reign of 
Constantine the Third lasted only one hundred 
and three days: he expired in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and although his life had been a long 
malady, a belief was entertained that poison 
had h^n the means, and his cruel stepmother 
the author, of his untimely fate. M^i^tina reaped 
indeed the harvest of his death, and assumed the 
governshent in the name of the surviving emper¬ 
or; ^but the incestuous widow of Heraclius was 
universally abhorred; the jealousy of the peo¬ 
ple was awakened, and the two orphans whom 
Constantine had left became the objects of the 
public care. It was in vain that the son of Mar¬ 
tina, who was no more than fifteen years of age, 
was taught to, dedaure himself , the guardian 
his nephews, ipne of whom he had presented at 
the baptismal fi>nt: it was in vain that he swore 
on the ‘wood of the true cross to defend them 
against all their enemies. On his deathbed the 
emperor had despatched a trusty servant 
so tann the troq» and provinces of the East m 
jdio/defence his hdpless children: the/elo- 
and l^rality of Vajpntin had been ikic- 
and from his camp of Qhnlcedpn he 
boldly demanded the pum^mentof the ^sas- 
dti% and jOie restoration of the la$yfut heir., Tjhe 
who deyouredthe^^apm 
wine of their Asiatic vineyard^ 
:|at3vdked the mtieens of Cmnatantioa^e' against 
IbeefaoabsdeaUthM 


dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers, 
and hypins, but with the clamours and impreca-* 
ti<ms of an enraged. mulUtude. At their impair 
ouB command Heracleonas appeared in the pul¬ 
pit with the eldest of the rpyal orphans; Con- 
stans alpne was saluted as eniperor of the Ro¬ 
mans, and a crown of gold, which h^d been 
taken from the tomb of fierisefius, was placed 
on his head, with the solemn l^nediction of the 
patriarch. But, in the, timult of joy and indig¬ 
nation, the church was pillaged, the sanctuary 
was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews 
and barbariaxis; and the Monothelitc Pyrrhus, 
a creature of the'empress, after dropping a pro¬ 
testation on the altar, escaped by a prudent 
flight from the zeal of the Catholics. A more 
serious and bloody task was reserved for the senr 
ate, who derived a temporary strength from the 
consent of the soldiers and people. The spirit\of 
Roman freedom revived the ancient and awf\il 
examples of the judgment of tyrants, and the 
Imperial culprits were deposed and condemned 
as the authors of the death of Constantine. 
But the severity of the conscript fathers was 
stained by the indiscriminate punishment of 
the innocent and the guilty: Martina and 
Heracleonas were sentenced to the amputation, 
the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose; 
apd ^ter this cruel execution they consumed 
the remainder of their days in exile apd ob¬ 
livion. The Greeks who were capable of refleq- 
tion might find some consolation for their servi¬ 
tude by observing the abuse of power when it 
w^ lodged for a moment in the hands of an 
aristocracy. 

. We shall imagine ourselves transported five 
hundred years backwards to the age of the An- 
ttmines if we listen to the oration which Con- 
stazis IL pronounced in the twelfth year of his 
age before the Byzantine senate. After returning 
his thanks for the just punishment of the assas¬ 
sins who had intercepted, the fairest hopes of his 
father?8 reign, "By the divine Providence,” said 
the. young emperor, “and by your righteous de- 
crqc^Martina and her incestuous progeny have 
beenr^£tft headlong from the throne. Your ma¬ 
jesty apd wisdom have preyented the Roman 
sute from, desperating into lawless tyranny. 
1, therefpre exhort and,b^a<^ech you to staxxd 
forth as th^ co^nse^o^s and judges of the ,com- 
jpon s^fy.” The senatoia were, gratified by the 
respectfiil address and IjihaFial dopa^ve of their 
soyereign; hut these Greela were, upr 

•wiard^y^and regardlesapf‘^ec^cmig.and ip his 
xpind lesspn of an houi; was qulc^y erased 
hy the prejudices of thp^ase aPd tibp l^¥ts 
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despotbm. He retained only a jealous fear lest 
the senate or people should one day invade the 
right of primogeniture, and seat his brother 
Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposi* 
tion of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius 
was disqualified for the purple; but this cere>» 
mony, which seemed to profane the sacraments 
of the church, was insufEcient to appease the 
suspicions of the tyrant, and the death of the 
deacon Theodosius could alone expiate the 
crime of his royal birth. His murder was avenged 
by the imprecations of the people, and the as¬ 
sassin, in the fulness of power, was driven from 
his capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. 
Constans embarked for Greece; and, as if he 
meant to retort the abhorrence which he de¬ 
served, he is said, from the imperial galley, to 
have spit against the walls of hiS native city. 
After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed to 
Tarentum in Italy, visited Rome, and con¬ 
cluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacri¬ 
legious rapine by fixing his residence at Syra¬ 
cuse. But if Constans could fly from his people, 
he could not fly from himselif. The remorse of 
his conscience created a phantom who pursued 
him by land and sea, by day and by night; and 
the visionary Theodosius, presenting to his lips 
a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, “Drink, 
brother, drink”—a sure emblem of the aggra¬ 
vation of his guilt, since he had received from 
the hands of the deacon the mystic cup of the 
blood of Christ. Odious to himself and to man¬ 
kind, Constans perished by domestic, perhaps 
by episcopal, treason in the capital of Sicily. A 
servant who waited in the bath, after pouring 
warm water on his head, struck him violently 
with the vase. He fell, stunned by the blow and 
suffocated by the water; and his attendants, 
who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with 
indifference the corpse of their lifeless emperor. 
The troops of Sicily invested with the purple an 
obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, 
and it might easily elude, the declining art of 
the painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace 
three sons, the eldest of. whom had been clothed 
in his infancy with the purple. When the father 
summoned them to attend his person in Sicily, 
these precious hostages were detained by the 
Greeks, and a firm refusal informed him that 
they were the children of the state. The news of 
fail murder was conveyed wiich almost super- 
naturalspeed from Syracuseto Constantine^,; 
and Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inheriied 
his throne without being the heir of the public 
hatred. His subjects cimpributed with zeal and 


alacrity to chastise the guilt and presumption 
of a province which had usurped the rights of 
the senate and people; the young emperor sail¬ 
ed from the Hellespont yvith a powerful fleet, 
and the legions of Rome and Carthage were as? 
sembled under his standard in the harbour of 
Syracuse. The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was 
easy, his punishment just, and his beauteous 
head was exposed in the hippodrome; but 1 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince who, 
among a crowd of victims, condemned the son 
of a patrician for deploring with some bitter¬ 
ness the execution of a virtuous father. The youth 
was castrated: he survived the operation, and 
the memory of this indecent cruelty is pre¬ 
served by the elevation of Gerinanus to the rank 
of a patriarch and saint. After pouring this 
bloody libation on his father’s tomb, Constan¬ 
tine returned to his capital; and the growth of 
his young beard during the Sicilian voyage was 
announced, by the familiar surname of. Pogo- 
natus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like 
that of his predecessor, was stained with frater¬ 
nal discord. On his two brothers, Heraclius and 
Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of Augustus 
—an empty title, for they continued to languish, 
without trust or power, in the solitude of the 
palace. At their secret instigation the troops of 
the Anatolian theme or province approached the 
city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal 
brothers the partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim by a theo¬ 
logical argument. They were Christians, they 
cried, and orthodox Catholics, the sincere vo¬ 
taries of the holy and undivided Trinity. Since 
there are three equal persons in heaven, it is 
reasonable there should be three equal persons 
upon earth. The emperor invited these learned 
divines to a friendly conference, in which they 
might propose their arguments to the senate: 
they o^yed the summons, but the prospect of 
their bodies hanging on the gibbet in the suburb 
of Galata reconciled their companions to the 
unity of the reign of Constantine. He pardoned 
his brothers, and their names were still pro¬ 
nounced in the public acclamations; but on the 
repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, the 
obnoxious piinces were deprived of their titles 
and noses, in the presence of the Catholic bish¬ 
ops who were assembled at Constantinople in 
the sixth.general synod. In the close of his life 
Pogonatus was anxious only to establish the 
right of primogeniture: the heir of his two sons, 
Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on the 
shrine of jSt. Peter, as asymbol of their spiritual 
^option by the pope; .but the elder was alone 
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existed'la die rank of AagiiMus» and the assur- 
asce of the empire. ^ 

After the decease of hil father the inheritance 
of the Roman world devolved to Justinian IL; 
and the name of a triumphant lawgiver was 
dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imitated 
his'namesake only in the expensive luxury of 
Imilding. His passions were strong; his under- 
standing'was feeble; and he was intoxicated 
with a foolish pride that his birth had given him 
the command of millions, of whom the smallest 
community would not have chosen him for 
their local magistrate. His favourite ministers 
were two beings the least susceptible of human 
sympathy, a eunuch and a monk; to the one he 
abandoned the palace, to the other the finances; 
the former corrected the emperor^s mother with 
a scourge, the latter suspended the insolvent 
tributaries, with their heads downwards, over 
a slow and smoky hre. Since the days of Com- 
modus and Garacalla the cruelty of the Roman 
princes had most commonly been the efiect of 
their fear; but Justinian, who possessed some 
vigour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and 
braved the revenge, of his subjects about ten 
years, till the measure was full of his crimes and 
of their patience. In a dark dungeon Leontius, 
a general of reputation, had groaned above 
three years, with some of the noblest and most 
deserving of the patricians: he was suddenly 
drawn forth to assume the government of 
Greece; and this promotion of an injured man 
was a mark of the contempt rather than of the 
confidence of his prince. As he was followed to 
the port by the kind offices of bis friends, Leon¬ 
tius observed, with a sigh, that he was a victim 
adorned for sacriffce, and that inevitable death 
would pursue his footsteps. They ventured to 
reply that glory and empire might be the rec- 
ompence of a generous resolution, that every 
brd^ of men abhorred the reign ol’ a zxionster, 
and that the hands of two hundred thousand 
patriotsexpectedonly the voice a leaden The 
h^ht was diosen for their deliverance; and in 
the . first effort of the conspirators the praefect 
was dain and the prisons were forced open: the 
maissaries of Leontius proclatmed 4n« every 
Ittimt, ^^Christians, to St. Sophial’* and the 
seasonable'text of the patriarchy‘^Tlas hi the 
the Lordr was the ^ude of an in- 
Rhwiaaory sermcm. From the>chiireh the peo- 
^ aBjoiiriied to the hippodrome: Justinian, in 
WbiOse eai|se not a sword had been drawn, was 
diese tuirndtiiary judges, 'and 
demanded the inRant death of 
Leontius, who was already 


dothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity on 
the prostrate son of his own benefactor and of 
so many emperors. The life of Justinian vras 
spared; the amputation of his nose, perhaps Of 
hiB tongue, was imperfectly performed: the hap¬ 
py flexibility of the Greek language could im¬ 
pose the name of Rhinotmetus; and the muti¬ 
lated tyrant was banished to Chersonse in Grim- 
Tartary, a lonely settlement, where corn, wine, 
and oil were imported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Jus¬ 
tinian still cherished the pride of his birth, and 
the hope of his restoration. After three years’ 
exile, he received the pleasing intelligence that 
his injury was avenged by a second revolution, 
and that Leontius in his turn had beenne- 
Chroned and mutilated by the rebel Apsumr, 
who assumed the more respectable name of Ti¬ 
berius. But the claim of lineal succession 
still formidable to a plebeian usurper; and 1^ 
jealousy was stimulated by the complaints and 
charges of the Chersonites, who beheld the vices 
of the tyrant in the spirit of the exile. With a 
band of followers, attached to his person by 
common hope or common despair, Justinian 
fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde of 
the Chozars, who pitched their tents between 
the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan enter¬ 
tained with piety and respect the royal suppli¬ 
ant; Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the 
Asiatic side of the lake Maeotis, was assigned 
for his residence; and every Roman prejudice 
was stifled in his marriage with the sister of the 
barbarian, who seems, however, from the name 
of Theodora, to have received the sacrament of 
baptism. But the faithless Chozar was soon 
tempted by the gold of Constantinople: and 
had hot the design been revealed by the con¬ 
jugal love of Theodora, her husband must have 
been assassinated or betrayed into the power of 
his enemies. After strangling, with his own 
haxKls, the two emissaries of the khan, Justinian 
sent back his wife to her brother, and embarked 
on the Buxine in search of new and more faith¬ 
ful allies. His vessel Was assaulted by a violent 
tempest; and one of his pious cmnpanions ad¬ 
vised him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow 
of general forgiveness if he should be restored 
to the throne. ‘‘OF forgiveness?” replied the in¬ 
trepid tyrant: ‘^may I perish this instant—may 
the Almighty whelm me In the waves, if I con¬ 
sent to Sparc a single head my enemies !^ He 
survive this impious menace, sailed, into the 
boouth of ehe Dahobb, trusted ids person in the 
roysd vittage of the Bidgarians, and purchased 
Ihe sad of TerbdiSi a pagan conqiieror, by the 
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promiae of hii daughter^ and a fair partition of 
the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian king¬ 
dom extended to the confines of Thrace; and 
the two princes besieged Constantinople at the 
head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was 
dismayed by the sudden and hostile apparition 
of his rival, whose head had been promised by 
the Ghozar, and of whose evasion he was yet 
ignorant. After an absence of ten years the 
crimes of Justinian were faintly remembered, 
and the birth and misfortunes of their heredi¬ 
tary sovereign excited the pity of the multi¬ 
tude, ever discontented with the ruling powers; 
and by the active diligence of his adherents he 
was introduced into the city and palace df 
Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies^ and recalling his 
wife, Justinian displayed some sense of honour 
and gratitude; dnd Terbelis retired, after sweep¬ 
ing away a heap of gold coin which he measured 
with his Scythian whip. But never was vow 
more religiously performed than the sacred oath 
of revenge which he had sworn amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I 
must reserve the name of tyrant for the con¬ 
queror, were dragged into the hippodrome, the 
one from his prison, the other from his palace. 
Before their execution Leontius and Apsimar 
were cast prostrate in chains beneath the throne 
of the emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot on 
each of their necks, contemplated above an 
hour the chariot race, while the inconstant peo¬ 
ple shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, “Thou 
shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the 
lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot!” The 
universal defection which he had once exper¬ 
ienced might provoke him to repeat the wif^ 
Caligula, that the Roman people had but one 
head. Yet 1 shall presume to observe that such 
a wish is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since 
his rcft^engc and cruelty would have been ex¬ 
tinguished by a single blow, instead of the slow 
variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on 
the victims of his anger. His pleasures were in¬ 
exhaustible: neither private virtue nor public 
service could expiate the guilt of active, or even 
passive, obedience to an establisbed govern¬ 
ment; and, during the six years of his new reign, 
he considoed the axe, the cord, and thicrack as 
the only instrumeskts of royalty. But hM<«inost 
in^ilacable hatred was pointed ,against, the 
G^aenmites, who had insulted his exile and vi- 
olEted.the laws of hospitality. Their remote sit- 
uation afforded some means of defence, or at 
least of escape; aada g^ievoua tax was imposed 
on Constantinople to supply the preparatiiiimaof 


a fleet and army. “All are guilty, and aM must 
perish,” was the mandate of Justinian; and the 
bloody execution was intrusted to his favourite 
Stephen, who was recommended by the epithet 
of the Savage. Yet even the savage Stephen im¬ 
perfectly accomplished the intentions of his sov¬ 
ereign. The slowness of his attack allowed the 
greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into 
the country; and the minister of vengeance con¬ 
tented himself with reducing the youth of both 
sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting alive 
seven of the principal citizens, with drowning 
twenty in the sea, and with reserving forty-two 
in chains to receive their doom from the mouth 
of the emperor. In their return the fleet was 
driven on the rocky shores of Anatolia; and Jus¬ 
tinian applauded the obedience of the Euxine, 
which had involved so many thousands of his 
subjects and enemies in a common shipwreck: 
but the tyrant was still insatiate of blood; and a 
second expedition was commanded to extirpate 
the remains of the proscribed colony. In the 
short interval the Chersonites had returned to 
their city, and were prepared to die in arms; the 
khan of the Chozars had renounced the cause 
of his odious brother; the exiles of every prov¬ 
ince were assembled in Tauris; and Bardanes, 
under the name of Philippicus, was invested 
with the purple. The Imperial troops, unwilling 
and unable to perpetrate the revenge of Jus¬ 
tinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his 
aiiegi 2 Uicc; the fleet, under their new sovereign, 
steered back a more auspicious course to the 
harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every 
hand to execute, the death of the tyrant. Desti¬ 
tute of friends, he was deserted by his barbarian 
guards; and the stroke of the assassin was 
praised as an act of patriotism and Roman vir¬ 
tue. His son Tiberius had taken refuge in a 
church; his aged grandmother guarded the 
door; and the innocent youth, suspending 
round his neck the most formidable relics, em¬ 
braced with one hand the altar, with the other 
the wood of the true cross. But the popular fury 
that dares to trample on supersUttoxt, is,deaf to 
the cries of humanity; and the race of Heraclius 
was extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years. 

the fall of the Heraclian and the 
rise of the Isaurian dynasty, a short interval of 
six years is divided into three reigns. Bardanes, 
or< Philippicus, was hailed nt Constantinople as 
a . hero who had delivered his country from a 
tyrant; and he might taste some moments of 
haflpiness in the first transports sincere apd 
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nniveiiriid joy/Jusdnian had left behind him asi 
ampie treasure^ the fruit of cruelty and rapine: 
bin thit useful fund was soon and idly dissi¬ 
pated by his iniccessor. On the festival of his 
bf^day l%ilippicus entertained the multitude 
with die games of the hippodrome; from thence 
he paraded through the streets with a thousand 
bannen and a thousand trumpets; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and, return¬ 
ing to the palace, entertained his nobles with a 
sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he 
withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with 
flattery and wine, and forgethil that his exam¬ 
ple had made every subject ambitious, and that 
every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. 
Some bold conspirators introduced themselves 
in the disorder of the feast; and the slumbering 
monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and 
deposed, before he was sensible of his danger. 
Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward ; 
and the free voice of the senate and people pro¬ 
moted Artemius from the office of secretary to 
that of emperor: he assumed the title of Anasta- 
sius the Second, and displayed in a short and 
troubled reign the virtues both of peace and 
war. But after the extinction of the Imperial 
line the rule of obedience was violated, and 
every change diffused the seeds erf new revolu¬ 
tions. In a mutiny of the Beet an obscure and 
reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly in¬ 
vested with the purple; after some months of a 
naval war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre; abd 
the conqueror, Theodosius the Third, submit¬ 
ted in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, 
the general and emperor of the Oriental troops; 
-His two predecessors were permitted to em¬ 
brace the ecclesiastical profession; the restless 
impatience of Anastasius tempted him to' tisk 
aitd to lose his life in a treasonable enterprise; 
but the last days of Theodosius were honourable 
aiidsecure. The single sublime word, *^health,’^ 
which he inscribed on his tomb, expresses the 
confidence of philosophy or religion; and the 
Tame of his miracles was long present among 
the people of Eph^s.^ This convenient shelter 
of tto‘ckurch might sometfapos impose a lesson 
of demirncy; but it may be<|uestiofied whether 
the public interest to dkninish the perih 
of unsuccessful ambition. 

-^1 'luwe dwdt Oh the fall ^ a tyrant; I shall 
brfefiy^represent the founder of a new dynasty, 
wiio is &hown to posterity by the invectives of 
liis eisemies, and whose public and private life 
the ecdesiastical* stOry of the 
fcoiiOdMs. Yeim spite clamours of si^ 
ye si titio ih a 


acter of Leo the Isaurian snay be reasonably 
drawn fiom the obscurity- of his birth and the 
duration Of his reign.^I. In an age of manly 
spirit the prospect of an Imperial reward would 
have kindled every energy erf the mind, and pn>- 
duced a crowd of competitors as deserving as 
they were desirous to reign. Even in the corrup*' 
tion and debility of the modern Greeks the ele¬ 
vation of a plebeian from the last to the first 
rank of society supposes some qualifications 
above the level of the multitude. He would 
probably be ignorant and disdainful of specu¬ 
lative science; and, in the pursuit of fortune, he 
might absolve ^himself from the obligatioj^s of 
benevolence and justice; but to his char^ter 
we may ascribe the useful virtues of prudence 
and fortitude, the knowledge of manldnd, and 
the important art of gaining their confidence 
and directing their passions. It is agreed that 
Leo was a native of Isauria, and that Goiipn 
was his primitive name. The writers, whose 
awkward satire is praise, describe him as an 
itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass with some 
paltry merchandise to the country fairs; and 
foolishly relate that he met on the road some 
Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the 
Roman empire, on condition that he should 
abolish the worship of idols. A more probable 
account relates the migration of his father from 
Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the 
lucrative trade of a grazier; and he most have 
acquired considerable wealth, since the first 
introduction of his son was procured by a sup¬ 
ply of five hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. 
His first service was in the ^ards of Justinian, 
where he soon attracted the notice, and by de- 
gr^ the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and 
dexterity were conspicuous in the Colchian 
war: firom Anastasius he received the command 
of the Anatolian legions,^ and by the suffrage of 
the soldiers he was raised to the empire with the 
general applause of the Roman world.—11. In 
ithis dangerous devation Leo the Third sup¬ 
ported himself against the envy of his- equals, 
the‘discontent of a powerful faction, and the 
assaults of his fot^ign and domestic enemies. 
The Catholics, who accuse his religious inno- 
varidns, are obliged to confess that they were 
imdeitaken with temper and conducted with 
fimmCBS. Their silence respects the wisdom of 
hll administration and the ipurity d his man- 
iseiVi After a reign of twenty-four years he peaces 
ably/expired in the palace of Gonstantinopih; 
and the purple which he had acquired was 
imatismltted by the right of inheritance to Che 
chM^nefation.. .. ^ ' 
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' In a long fdgn of thitty^four ycart the 
and successor of Leo, Constantine the Fifth, 
siirnamed Copronymus,'attacked with less tern* 
perate zeal the images or idols of the church. 
Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness of 
religious gall in their portrait of this spotted 
panther, this antichrist, this flying dragon of the 
serpent’s seed, who surpassed the vices of Elaga- 
balus and Nero. His reign was a long butchery 
of whatever was most noble, or holy, or inno¬ 
cent, in his empire. In person, the emperor as¬ 
sisted at the execution of his victims, surveyed 
their agonies, listened to their groans, and in¬ 
dulged, without satiating, his appetite for blood: 
a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful of¬ 
fering, and his domestics were often scourged 
or mutilated by the royal hand. His surname 
was derived from his pollution of his baptismal 
font. The infant might be excused; but the 
manly pleasures of Copronymus degraded him 
below the level of a brute; his lust confounded 
the eternal distinction of sex and species, and 
he seemed to extract some unnatural delight 
from the objects most offensive to human sense: 
In his religion the Iconoclast was a Heretic, a 
Jew, a Mohammedan, a Pagan, and an Atheist; 
and his belief of an invisible power could be 
discovered only in his magic rites, human vic¬ 
tims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the 
demons of antiquity. His life was stained with 
the most opposite vices, and the ulcers which 
covered his body anticipated before his death 
the sentiment of hell-tortures. Of these accusa¬ 
tions, which I have so patiently copied, a part 
is refuted by its own absurdity; and in the pri¬ 
vate anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is 
more easy as the detection is more difficult. 
Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that, 
where much is alleged, something must be true, 
I can however discern that Constantine the 
Fifth was dissolute and cruel.’ Calumny is more 
prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her li¬ 
centious tongue is checked in some measure by 
the experience of the age and country to which 
she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the gen¬ 
erals and magistrates, who are said to have suf¬ 
fered under his reign, the numbers are recorded, 
the names were conspicuous, the execution was 
public, the mutilation visible and permanent. 
The Catholics hated the peraon and govern¬ 
ment ‘of Copronymus; but teveii their hatred is 
a proof of their oppression. They di^mbled 
tl^ p'roydcatibiis Whkh tfiight excuse'or justify 
his rigour,^ but cveh these ^^rovOcatiohs must 
gradually inflan^ his resentment and harden 
his temper in the iise or the abbse dfliis ^po^ 


tism. Vet the character of the fifth Constantine 
was not devbid of merit, nor did his govern¬ 
ment always deserve the curses or the contempt 
of the Greeks. From the confession of his ene¬ 
mies I am informed of the restoration of an an¬ 
cient aqueduct, of the redemption of two thou¬ 
sand five hundred captives, of the uncommon 
plenty of the times, and of the new colonies 
with which he repcopled Constantinople and 
the Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his 
activity and courage; he was on horseback in 
the field at the head of his legions; and, al¬ 
though the fortune of his arms was various, he 
triumphed by sea and land, bn the Euphrates 
and the Danube, in civil and barbarian war. 
Heretical praise must be cast into the scale to 
counterbalance the weight of orthodox invec¬ 
tive. The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the 
prince; forty years after his death they still 
prayed before the tomb of the saint. A miracu- 
Ibus vision was propagated by fanaticism or 
fraud; and the Christian hero appeared on a 
milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against 
the pagans of Bulgaria: “An absurd fable,” 
says the Catholic historian, “since Copronymus 
is chained with the demons in the abyss of hell.” 

Leo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the 
father of the sixth Constantine, was of a feeble 
constitution both of mind and body, and the 
principal care of his reign was the settlement of 
the succession. The association of the young 
Constantine was urged by the officious zeal of 
his subjects; and the emperor, conscious of his 
decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, 
with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, 
at the age of five years, was crowned with his 
mother Irene; and the national consent was 
ratified by every circumstance of pomp and sol¬ 
emnity’that could dazzle the eyes or bind the 
conscience of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity 
was administered in the palace, the church, and 
the hippodrome, to the several orders of the 
state, who adjured the holy names of the son 
arid mtthcr of God. ^^e witness, O Christ! that 
we Will watch over the safety of Constantine the 
ion of Leo, expose our lives in his service, and 
bear true allegiance to his person and poster¬ 
ity.” They pledged their faith on the wood of 
the true cross, and the act of their engagement 
was deposited on the altar of St: Sophia. The 
fittt to swear, and’ the first to violate their oath^ 
were the five sons of Copronymus by a second 
marriage; and the story of these princes is sin¬ 
gular and tragic. The right of primogeniture 
e^cduded them from the throne; the injustice of 
thekdder brother dbfratided them of a legacy 
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of abcmt aterling; ionne y^in 

were notjiJieeqaed e sufficient ciHupewtii^n jtor 
weidt^ power; and they repeatedly con¬ 
spired against their nephew, before and after 
the death of his father. Their first attetnpt was 
pardoned; for the second offence they were con¬ 
demned to the ecclesiastical state; and for the 
third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest and most 
guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four 
brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Anthimus, and 
Eudoxus, were punished, as a milder 8enteiK:e, 
by the amputation of their tongues. After five 
years’ confinement they escaped to the church 
of St Sophia, and displayed a pathetic spectacle 
to the people. ^‘Countrymen and Christians,” 
pried Nicephorus for himself and his mute breth¬ 
ren, “behold the sons of your emperor, if you 
can still recognise our features in this miserable 
state, A life, an imp)erfect life, is all that the mal¬ 
ice of our enemies has spared. It is now threat¬ 
ened, and wc now throw ourselves on your com¬ 
passion.” The rising murmur might have pro¬ 
duced a revolution had it not been checked by 
the presence of a minister, who soothed the un¬ 
happy princes with flattery and hope, and gent¬ 
ly dzt^ them from the sanctuary to the palace. 
They were speedily embarked for Greece, and 
Athens was dotted for the place of their exile. 
In this calm retreat, and in their helpless con¬ 
dition, Nicephorus and his brothers were tor¬ 
mented by the thirst of power, and tempted by 
a Sclavonian chief, who offered to break their 
prison and to lead them in arms, and in the 
purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the 
Atheman people, ever zealous in the cause of 
Irene, prevented her justice or cruelty; and the 
five sons of Copronymus were plunged in eternal 
darkness, apd oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a bar¬ 
barian wife, the daughter of the khan of the 
Chozars; but in the marriage of his heir he pre¬ 
ferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan seventeen 
years- old, whose sole fortune must have con- 
gtffed in her personal accomplishments. The 
nuptials of Leo and Irene were celebrated with 
ipyal pomp; she soon acquired the love and 
confidence of a feeble husb^d, smd in his testa- 
he declared the empress guardian of the 
Ibman world, and of their soq Constantine the 
whp was no more than fen^ycars of age. 
Dtoing his chikfiuxxl, Irene, most aUy and 

discharge, in her puh&.administra- 
of a faithful motheir; and her, 
ratoration.o^ ims^ haa d^ierved 
^ name and honours of a saint, which sh^Jt^U 
eHaonilfeS ^ ^ Cre^.caleiidar. But the empenn 


or attained 'the maturity of youth; the matmud 
yoke became mom grievous; and he listened to 
the favourites of lus own age, who shared, his 
pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his 
power. Their reasons convinced him of hb 
right, their praises of his ability, to reign; and he 
consented to reward the services of Irene by a 
perpetual banishment to the isle of Sicily. But 
her vigilance and penetration easily disconcertt 
ed their rash projects: a similar, or more severe, 
punishment was retaliated on themselves and 
their advisers; and Irene inflicted on the un¬ 
grateful prince the chastisement of a boy. After 
this contest the 4 nother and the son were at the 
head of two domestic factions; and instead of 
mild influence and voluntary obedience, Uhe 
held in chains a captive and an enemy. The 
empress was overthrown by the abuse of vic¬ 
tory; the oath of fidelity, which she exacted\to 
herself alone, was pronounced with reluctant 
murmurs; and the bold refusal of the Armenian 
guards encouraged a free and general declara¬ 
tion that Constantine the Sixth was the lawful 
emperot* of the Romans. In this character he 
ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed 
Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But her 
haughty spirit condescended to the arts of dis¬ 
simulation: she flattered the bishops and eu¬ 
nuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, 
regained his confidence, and betrayed his cre¬ 
dulity. The character of Constantine was not 
destitute of sense or spirit; but his education 
had been studiously neglected; and his ambi¬ 
tious mother exposed to the public censure the 
vices which she had nourished and the actions 
which she had secretly advised: his divorce and 
second marriage offended the prejudices of the 
clergy, and by his imprudent rigour he forfeited 
the attachment of the Armenian guards. A pow¬ 
erful conspiracy was formed for the restoration 
of Irene ;,'and t^ secret, though widely diffused, 
was faithfully kept above eight months, till the 
emperoi:, suspicious of his danger, escaped from 
Constantinople with the design of appealing to 
the provinces and armies. By this hasty flight 
empress was left on the brink of the preci¬ 
pice; yet before she ijpploredthe mercy of her 
spn, Irene addressed, a private epistle to the 
friends whom she had placed about his person, 
with a imnace, that uxiless accomplished, 
would reveal, their treason. Their fear ren¬ 
dered intrepid;, they seized the .emperor 
on Asiatic shore, and.he, was transported to 
the poxpb)^ apartment of,the palace, viherc he 
had fiiftiseen the light. In the mind of Irene 
am^tioahad stifled every sentiment of hiunanr 
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ity and assure; and it was decreed in her bloody 
council that Constantine should be rendered in¬ 
capable of the throne: her emissaries assaulted 
the sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers 
with such violence and precipitation into his 
eyes as if they meant to execute a mortal sen¬ 
tence. An ambiguous passage of Theophanes 
persuaded the annalist of the church that death 
was the immediate consequence of this barba¬ 
rous execution. The Catholics have been de¬ 
ceived or subdued by the authority of Baronius; 
and Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of 
a cardinal, desirous, as it should seem, to favour 
the patroness of images. Yet the blind son of 
Irene survived many years, oppressed by the 
court and forgotten by the world: the Isaurian 
dynasty was silently extinguished; and the 
memory of Constantine was recalled only by 
the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with 
the emperor Michael the Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly exe¬ 
crated the unnatural mother, who may not 
easily be paralleled in the history of crimes. To 
her bloody deed superstition has attributed a 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days, during 
which many vessels in mid-day were driven 
from their course, as if the sun, a globe of fire so 
vast and so remote, could sympathise with the 
atoms of a revolving planet. On earth, the 
crime of Irene was left five years unpunished; 
her reign was crowned with external splendour; 
and if she could silence the voice of conscience, 
she neither heard nor regarded the reproaches 
of mankind. The Roman world bowed to the 
government of a female; and as she moved 
through the streets of Constantinople the reins 
of four milk-white steeds were held by as many 
patricians, who marched on foot before the 
golden chariot of their queen. But these patri¬ 
cians were for the most part eunuchs; and their 
black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the 
popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enrich¬ 
ed, intrusted with the first dignities of the em¬ 
pire, they basely conspired against their bene¬ 
factress; the great treasurer Nicephorus was se¬ 
cretly invested with the purple; her successor 
was introduced into the palace, and crowned 
at St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their 
first interview she recapitulated wkh dignity 
the revolutions of her life, gently accused the 
perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed 
hb life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, for 
the throne and treasures which she resigned, 
solicited a decent and honourable retreal His 
avarice refibed tl^ modest compensation; and, 
tuher exile on the isle of Lesb^ the empress 


earned a scanty subsistence by the labouis of 
her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly 
more criminal than Nicephorus, but none per¬ 
haps have more deeply incurred the universal 
abhorrence of their people. His character was 
stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, 
ingratitude, and avarice: his want of virtue was 
not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his 
want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus 
was vanquished by the Saracens and slain by 
the Bulgarians; and the advantage of his death 
overbalanced, in the public opinion, the de¬ 
struction of a Roman army. His son and heir 
Stauracius escaped from the field with a mortal 
wound; yet six months of an expiring life were 
sufficient to refute his indecent, though popular 
declaration, that he would in all things avoid 
the example of his father. On the near prospect 
of his decease, Michael, the great master of the 
palace, and the husband of his sister Procopia, 
was named by every person of the palace and 
dty, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of 
a sceptre now falling from his hand, he con¬ 
spired against the life of his successor, and cher¬ 
ished the idea of changing to a democracy the 
Roman empire. But these rash projects served 
only to inflame the zeal of the people and to re¬ 
move the scruples of the candidate: Michael the 
First accepted the purple, and before he sunk 
into the grave the son of Nicephorus implored 
the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael 
in an age of peace ascended an hereditary 
throne, he might have reigned and died the 
father of his people: but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he 
capable of controlling the ambition of his 
equals, or of resisting the arms of the victorious 
Bulgarians. While his want of ability and suc¬ 
cess exposed him to the contempt of the sol¬ 
diers, the masculine spirit of his wife Procopia 
awakened their indignation. Even the Greeks 
of the ninth century were provoked by the in¬ 
solence of a female who, in the front of the 
standards, presumed to direct their discipline 
and animate their valour; and their licentious 
clamours advised the new Semiramis to rever¬ 
ence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an 
unsuccessful campaign the emperor left, in their 
winter quarters of Thrace, a disaffeaed army 
under the command of his enemies; and their 
artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break 
the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the 
husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of 
a mihtary election. TJwy marched towards the 
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capital; yet the clergy^ the denate, and the peo* 
pie of Constantino^e adhered to the catise of 
Michael; and the troops and treasures of Asia 
might have protracted the mischiefs of dvil 
war« But his humanity (by the ambitious it will 
be termed his weakness) protested that not a 
drop of Christian blood should be shed in his 
quarrel, and his messengers presented the con¬ 
querors with the keys of the city and the palace. 
They were disarmed by his innocence and sub¬ 
mission; his life and his eyes were spared; and 
the Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of sol¬ 
itude and religion above thirty-two years after 
he had been stripped of the purple and sepa¬ 
rated from his w^e. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the fa¬ 
mous and unfortunate Bardanes, had once the 
curiosity to consult an Asiatic prophet, who, 
after prognosticating his fall, announced the 
fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas 
the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the 
two former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of 
the third. This prediction was verified, or rather 
was produced, by the event. Ten years after¬ 
wards, when the Thracian camp rejected the 
husband of Procopia, the crown was presented 
to the same Leo, the first in military rank and 
the secret author of the mutiny. As he affected 
to hesitate, ‘*With this sword,” said his com¬ 
panion Michael, will open the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople to your Imperial sway, or instantly 
plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately 
resist the just desires of your fellow-soldiers.” 
The compliance of the Armenian was rewarded 
with the empire, and he reigned seven years 
and a half under the name of Leo the Fifth. 
Educated in a camp, and ignorant both of laws 
and letters, he introduced into his civil govern¬ 
ment the rigour and even cruelty of military 
discipline; but if his severity was sometimes dan¬ 
gerous to the innocent, it was always formidable 
to the guilty. His religious inconstancy was 
taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, but the 
Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a 
saint and confessors, that the life of the Icono¬ 
clast was useful to the republic. The zeal of his 
companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honours, and military command; and his sub- 
otdinate talents were beneficially employed in 
tte public service. Yet the Phrygian was dis- 
siKti^ed at receiving as a favour a scanty por¬ 
tion of the Imperial prize which he had be- 
Sh»wed oq his equal; and his discontent, which 
in hasty discourse, at 
leoypdl wuni^ a more threatenb^ and hostile 


aspect agmnst a prince whom he represented as 
a cruel tyrant That tyrant, however, repeated¬ 
ly detected, warned, and dismissed the old com¬ 
panion of his arms, till fear and resentment pre¬ 
vailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a 
scrutiny into his actions and designs, was con¬ 
victed of treason, and sentenced to be burnt 
alive in the furnace of the private baths. The 
devout humanity of the empress Theophano 
was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn 
day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been 
fixed for the execution: she urged that the anni¬ 
versary of the Saviour’s birth would be pro¬ 
faned by this^ inhuman spectacle, and Leo/con¬ 
sented with reluctance to a decent respitel But 
on the vigil of the feast his sleepless anWety 
prompted him to visit at the dead of mght 
the chamber in which his enemy was confined: 
he beheld him released from his chain, and 
stretched on his gaoler’s bed in a profound slum¬ 
ber: Leo was alarmed at these signs of security 
and intelligence; but though he retired with 
silent steps, his entrance and departure were no¬ 
ticed by a slave who lay concealed in a corner 
of the prison. Under the pretence of requesting 
the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael inform¬ 
ed the conspirators that their lives depended on 
his discretion, and that a few hours were left to 
assure their own safety, by the deliverance of 
their friend and country. On the great festivals 
a chosen band of priests and chanters was ad¬ 
mitted into the palace by a private gate to sing 
matins in the chapel; and Leo, who regulated 
with the same strictness the discipline of the 
choir and of the camp, was seldom absent from 
these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical habit, 
but with swords under their robes, the conspira¬ 
tors mingled with the procession, lurked in the 
angles of the chapel, and expected, as a signal 
of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. The imperfect light and 
the uniformity of dress, might have favoured 
his escape, while their assault was pointed 
against a harmless priest; but they soon discov¬ 
ered their mistake, and encompassed on all 
sides the royal victim. Without a weapon and 
without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, 
and stood at bay against the hunters'of his life; 
but as he asked for mercy, ‘This is the hour, not 
of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable 
reply. The.stroke of a well-aimed sword sepa¬ 
rated from his body the right arm and the cross, 
and Leo the Armenian was slain at the foot of 
the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was dis¬ 
played in Michael the Second, who from a dr- 
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feet in his speech was sumamed the Stammeren 
He was snatched from the fiery furnace to the 
sovereignty of an empire; and as in the tumult 
a smith could not readily be found, the fetters 
remained on his legs several hours after he was 
seated on the throne of the Caesars. The royal 
blood which had been the price of his elevation 
was unprofitably spent; in the purple he re¬ 
tained the ignoble vices of his origin; and Mi¬ 
chael lost his provinces with as supine indif¬ 
ference as if they had been the inheritance of 
his fathers. His title was disputed by Thomas, 
the last of the military triumvirate, who trans¬ 
ported into Europe fourscore thousand barbari¬ 
ans from the banks of the Tigris and the shores 
of the Caspian. He formed the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople; but the capital was defended with 
spiritual and carnal weapons; a Bulgarian king 
assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thom¬ 
as had the misfortune or the weakness to fall 
alive into the power of the conqueror. The 
hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of 
the people, was led through the streets, which 
he sprinkled with his blood. The depravation of 
manners, 21 s savage as they were corrupt, is 
marked by the presence of the emperor him¬ 
self. Deaf to the lamentations of a fellow-soldier, 
he incessantly pressed the discovery of more 
accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by 
the question of an honest or guilty minister: 
“Would you give credit to an enemy against 
the most faithful of your friends?” After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the re¬ 
quest of the senate, drew from her monastery 
Euphrosync, the daughter of Constantine the 
Sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipula¬ 
tion in the marriage-contract that her children 
should equally share the empire with their elder 
brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Eu- 
phrosyne were barren; and she was content 
with the title of mother of Thcophilus, his son 
and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare exam¬ 
ple in which religious zeal has allowed and per¬ 
haps magnified the virtues of a heretic and a 
persecutor. His valour was often felt by the en¬ 
emies, and his justice by the subjects, of the 
monarchy; but the valour of Theophilus was 
rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary and 
cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross 
a^nst the Saracens; but his five expeditions 
were concluded by a signal overthrow: Amori- 
um, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled 
^th the ground,"and from his military toils he 
derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. 


The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the 
institution of laws and the choice of magis¬ 
trates, and, while he seems without action, his 
civil government revolves round his centre with 
the silence and order of the planetary system. 
But the justice of Theophilus was fashioned on 
the model of the Oriental despots, who, in per¬ 
sonal and irregular acts of authority, consult 
the reason or passion of the moment, without 
measuring the sentence by the law, or the pen¬ 
alty by the offence. A poor woman threw her¬ 
self at the emperor’s feet to complain of a pow¬ 
erful neighbour, the brother of the empress, who 
had raised his palace-wall to such an inconven¬ 
ient height, that her humble dwelling was ex¬ 
cluded from light and air! On the proof of the 
fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, 
sufficient or ample damages to the plaintiff, the 
sovereign adjudged to her use and benefit the 
palace and the ground. Nor was Theophilus 
content with this extravagant satisfaction: his 
zeal converted a civil trespass into a criminal 
act; and the unfortunate patrician was stripped 
and scourged in the public place of Constanti¬ 
nople. For some venial offences, some defect of 
equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a 
pracfcct, a quaestor, a captain of the guards, 
were banished or mutilated, or scalded with 
boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome; 
and as these dreadful examples might be the 
effects of error or caprice, they must have alien¬ 
ated from his service the best and wisest of the 
citizens. But the pride of the monarch was flat¬ 
tered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, 
of virtue; and the people, safe in their obscurity, 
applauded the danger and debasement of their 
superiors. This extraordinary rigour was justi¬ 
fied in some measure by its salutary conse¬ 
quences; since, after a scrutiny of seventeen 
days, not a complaint or abuse could be found 
in the court or city: and it might be alleged 
that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod 
of iron, and that the public interest is the motive 
and law of the supreme judge. Yet in the crime, 
or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all 
others the most credulous and partial. Theophi¬ 
lus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assas¬ 
sins of Leo and the saviours of his father; but 
he enjoyed the fruits of their crime; and his 
jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince 
to the future safety of his life. A Persian of the 
race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile 
at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the 
issue of a plebeian marriage. At the age of 
twelve years the royal birth of Theophobus was 
revealed, and his merit was not unworthy bf his 
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t»rth. He wa» educated in the Byzantine peiace, 
a Christian and a soldier; advanced with rapid 
steps in the career of fortune and glory; received 
the hand of the emperor’s sister; and was pro¬ 
moted to the command of thirty thousand Per¬ 
sians, who, like his father, had fied from the 
Mohammedan conquerors. These troops, dou¬ 
bly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, 
were desirous of revolting against their bene¬ 
factor, and erecting the standard of their native 
king: but the loyal Theophobus rejected their 
oders, disconcerted their schemes, and escaped 
hrbm their hands to the camp or palace of his 
royal brother. A generous confidence might 
have secured a faithful and able guardian for 
his wife and his infant son, to whom Thcophi- 
lus, in the dower of his age, was compelled to 
leave the inheritance of the empire. But his 
jealousy was exasperated by envy and disease: 
he feared the dangerous virtues which might 
either support or oppress their infancy and 
weakness; and the dying emperor demanded 
the head of the Persian prince. With savage de¬ 
light he recognised the familiar features of his 
brother: “Thou art no longer Theophobus,” 
he said; and, sinking on his couch, he added, 
with a faltering voice, “Soon, too soon, I shall 
be no more Theophilus!” 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the 
Greeks the greatest part of their civil and eccle¬ 
siastical policy, preserved, till the last century, 
a Angular institution in the marriage of the 
Czar. They collected, not the virgins of every 
rank and of every province, a vain and roman¬ 
tic idea, hut the daughters, of the principal 
nobles, who awaited in the palace the choice of 
their sovereign. It is affirmed that a similar 
mpdapd was adopted in the nuptials of Theo¬ 
philus. With a golden apple in his hand, he 
idowly walked between two lines of contenffing 
beauties: his eye was detained by the charms of 
Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first deq- 
l^tion, tltt prince could only di^rye, that 
In this world, women had been the cause of 
imieh evil; “And surely, sir,” she pertly replied^ 
**they have likewise bc^n occasion of much 
gqpd.*’ This affectation qf unseasonable wit dis^ 
pleased the Imperial lover: he turned aside in 
dhtgust; Icasia concealed hor mortification in a 
e<^v^t; and the modest silence of Theodora 
wks rewarded with the golden apple. She de«« 
the love; hut did not escape die severity, 
jUsm, From the palace gj^^n he beheld 
Ityapj^de^ly ladc% and steering into the port; 

fibat the precious ciu;go of 
ian Jmsy was the property of his wile, he 


condemned the ship to the flames, with a sharp 
reproach,, that her avarice had degraded the 
character of an empress into that of a merchant. 
Yet his last choice intrusted her with the guard¬ 
ianship of the empire and her son Michael, who 
was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. 
The restoration of images, and the final extir¬ 
pation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her 
name to the devotion of the Greeks; but in the 
fervour of religious zeal Theodora entertained 
a grateful regard for the memory and salvation 
of her husband. After thirteen years of a pru¬ 
dent and frugal administration, she perceived 
the decline her influence; but the second 
Irene imitated only the virtues of her predeces¬ 
sor. Instead of conspiring against the lire or 
government of her son, she retired withom a 
struggle, though not without a murmur, tolthe 
solitude of private life, deploring the ingrati¬ 
tude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin of 
worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus 
we have not hitherto found the imitation of 
their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, 
and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever 
might have been the maternal care of Theodora 
in the education of Michael the Third, her un¬ 
fortunate son was a king before he was a man. 
If the ambitious mother laboured to check the 
progress of reason, she could not cool the ebulli¬ 
tion of passion; and her selfish policy was justly 
repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of the 
headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen he re¬ 
jected her authority, without feeling his own in¬ 
capacity to govern the empire and himself. With 
Theodora all gravity and wisdom retired from 
the court; their place was supplied by the alter¬ 
nate dominion of vice and folly; and it was im¬ 
possible, without forfeiting the public esteem, 
to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
The i^lions of gold and silver which had been 
accumulated for the service of the state were 
lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered his 
passions and shared his pleasures; and, in a 
reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns 
was compelled to strip the palace. and the 
churches of their precious furniture, like Nero, 
he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, 
and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplish¬ 
ments in which he should have blushed to excel. 
Yet the studies of Nero in music and poetry, be¬ 
trayed some symptoms of a libera) taste; the 
more ignoble arts of the^n of Ilieophilua, were 
confined to ffie chariot-race of ^hippodrome. 
The factions which had agitated ^ peace;, 
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still amu^ the idleness^ of the capital: for him^ 
self, the eix;^3eror assumed the blue livery: the 
three rival colours were distributed to his fa¬ 
vourites, and in the vile though eager conten¬ 
tion he forgot the dignity of his person and the 
safety of his dominions. He silenced the messen¬ 
ger of an invasion who presumed to divert his 
attention in the most critical moment of the 
race; and by his command the importunate 
beacons were extinguished that too frequently 
spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantino¬ 
ple. The most skilful charioteers obtained the 
first place in his confidence and esteem; their 
merit was profusely rewarded; the emperor 
feasted in their houses, and presented their 
children at the baptismal font; and while he 
applauded his own popularity, he affected to 
blame the cold and stately reserve of his prede¬ 
cessors. The unnatural lusts which had degrad¬ 
ed even the manhood of Nero were banished 
from the world; yet the strength of Michael was 
consumed by the indulgence of love and intem¬ 
perance. In his midnight revels, when his pas¬ 
sions were inflamed by wine, he was provoked 
to issue the most sanguinary commands; and if 
any feelings of humanity were left, he was re¬ 
duced, with the return of sense, to approve the 
salutary disobedience of his servants. But the 
most extraordinary feature in the character of 
Michael is the profane mockery of the religion 
of his country. The superstition of the Greeks 
might indeed excite the smile of a philosopher; 
but his smile would have been rational and 
temperate, and he must have condemned the 
ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the ob¬ 
jects of public veneration. A buffoon of the 
court was invested in the robes of the patriarch: 
his twelve metropolitans, among whom the em- 
percH* was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments: they used or abused the sacred ves¬ 
sels of the altar; and in their bacchanalian 
feasts the holy communion was administered in 
a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. 
Nor were these impious spectacles concealed 
fittm the eyes of the city. On the day of a solemn 
festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buf¬ 
foons, rode on asses through the streets, en¬ 
countered the true patriarch at the head of his 
clergy, and, by their licentious shouts and ob¬ 
scene gestures, disordered the gravity of the 
Christian procession. The devotion of Michael 
appeared only in some offence to reason or pi¬ 
ety: he received his theatrical crowns from the 
statue of the Virgin; and an Imperial tomb was 
violated for the sake of burning the bones of 
CemMantine the Iconoclast. By t^ extravagant 


conduct the son of Theophilus became as con¬ 
temptible as he was odious: every citizen was 
impatient for the deliverance of his country; 
and even the favourites of the moment were ap¬ 
prehensive that a caprice might snatch away 
what a caprice had flowed. In the thirtieth 
year of his age, and in the hour of intoxication 
and sleep, Michael the Third was murdered in 
his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, 
whom the emperor had raised to an equality of 
rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it 
be not the spurious offspring of pride and flat¬ 
tery) exhibits a genuine picture of the revolu¬ 
tion of the most illustrious families. The Arsa- 
cides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre 
of the East near four hundred years: a younger 
branch of these Parthian kings continued to 
reign in Armenia, and their royal descendants 
survived the partition and servitude of that an¬ 
cient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and 
Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo 
the First: his bounty scaled them in a safe and 
hospitable exile in the province of Macedonia; 
Adrianople was their final settlement. During 
several generations they maintained the dignity 
of their birth; and their Roman patriotism re¬ 
jected the tempting offers of the Persian and 
Arabian powers, who recalled them to their 
native country. But their splendour was in¬ 
sensibly clouded by time and poverty; and the 
father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, 
which he cultivated with his own hands: yet he 
scorned to disgrace the blood of the Arsacidcs 
by a plebeian alliance: his wife, a widow of 
Adrianople, was pleased to count among her 
ancestors the great Constantine; and their royal 
infant was connected by some dark affinity of 
lineage or country with the Macedonian Alex¬ 
ander. No sooner was he born than the cradle 
of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians: he 
was educated a slave in a foreign land; and in 
this severe discipline he acquired the hardiness 
of body and flexibility of mind which promoted 
his future elevation. In the age of youth or man¬ 
hood he shared the deliverance of the Roman 
captives, who generously broke their fetters, 
marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the 
Buxine, defeated two armies of barbarians, em¬ 
barked in the ships which had been stationed for 
their reception, and returned to Constantino¬ 
ple, from whence they were distributed to their 
tespectivc homes. But the freedom of Basil was 
naked and destitute; his was ruined by the 

calamities of war: after his father’s death his 
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maniial labour or service could no longer sup¬ 
port a family of orphans; and he resolved to 
seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which every 
virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of 
greatness. The tot night of his arrival at Con¬ 
stantinople, without friends or money, the 
weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church of 
St. l^mede: he was fed by the casual hospital¬ 
ity of a monk; and was introduced to the service 
of a cousin and namesake of the emperor Theo- 
philus, who, though himself of a diminutive 
person, was always followed by a train of tall 
and handsome domestics. Basil attended his 
patron to the government of Peloponnesus; 
eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dig¬ 
nity of Theophilus, and formed a useful connec¬ 
tion with a wealthy and charitable matron of 
Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love embraced 
the young adventurer, whom she adopted as 
her son. Danielis presented him with thirty 
slaves; and the produce of her bounty was ex¬ 
pended in the support of his brothers, and the 
purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. 
His gratitude or ambition still attached him to 
the service of Theophilus; and a lucky accident 
recommended him to the notice of the court. A 
famous wrestler in the train of the Bulgarian 
ambassadors had defied, at the royal banquet, 
the boldest and most robust of the Greeks. The 
strength of Basil was praised; he accepted the 
challenge; and the barbarian champion was 
overthrown at the tot onset. A beautiful but 
vicious horse was condemned to be hamstrung: 
it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of 
the servant of Theophilus; and his conqueror 
was promoted to an honourable rank in the 
Imperial stables. But it was impossible to obtain 
the confidence of Michael without complying 
with his vices; and his new favourite, the great 
diamberlain of the palace, was raised and sup¬ 
ported by a disgraceful marriage with a royal 
concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, who 
succeeded to her place. The public administra¬ 
tion had been abandoned to the Csesar Bardas, 
die brother and enemy of Theodora; but the 
arts of female influence persuaded Michael to 
hate and to fear his uncle: he was drawn from 
Constantinople, under the pretence of a Cretan 
expedition, and stabbed in the tent of audience 
by the sword of the chamberlain, and in the 
prmence of the emperor. About a month after 
^Ms^meution; Basil was invested with the title 
jOl Aftigttstus and the government of the empiie. 
Ha iappQsted this unequal association till his 
fdflitetme vm fortified by popular esteem. His 
iiieifiis ftndangeml by the m^uioe of the em¬ 


peror; and his dignity was profaned by a second 
colleague, who had rowed in the gs^cys. Yet 
the murder of his benefactor must 1^ condemn¬ 
ed as an act of ingratitude and treason; and the 
churches which he dedicated to the name of St. 
Michael were a poor and puerile expiation of 
his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil the First may be 
compared with those of Augustus. The situa¬ 
tion of the Greek did not allow him in his earli¬ 
est youth to lead an army against his country, or 
to proscribe the noblest of her sons; but his as¬ 
piring genius stooped to the arts of a slave; he 
dissembled his^i&mbition and even his virtues, 
and grasped, with the bloody hand of an s^sas- 
sin, the empire which he ruled with the wisdom 
and tenderness of a parent. A private cituen 
may feel his interest repugnant to his duty; put 
it must be from a deficiency of sense or courage 
that an absolute monarch can separate his hap¬ 
piness from his glory, or his glory from the pub¬ 
lic welfare. The life or panegyric of Basil has in¬ 
deed been composed and published under the 
long reign of his descendants; but even their 
stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to 
the superior merit of their ancestor. In his char¬ 
acter, his grandson Constantine has attempted 
to delineate a perfect image of royalty: but that 
feeble prince, unless he had copied a real model, 
could not easily have soared so high above the 
level of his own conduct or conceptions. But the 
most solid praise of Basil is drawn from the com¬ 
parison of a ruined and a fiourishing monarchy, 
that which he wrested from the dissolute Mi¬ 
chael, and that which he bequeathed to the 
Macedonian dynasty. The evils which had been 
sanctified by time and example were corrected 
by his master-hand; and he revived, if not the 
national spirit, at least the order and majesty 
of the Roman empire. His application was in¬ 
defatigable, his temper cool, his understanding 
vigorous and decisive; and in his practice he 
observed that rare and salutary moderation, 
which pursues each virtue, at an equal distance 
between the opposite vices. His military service 
had been confined to the palace; nor was the 
emperor endowed with the spirit or the talents 
of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman 
arms were again formidable to the barbarians. 
As soon as he had formed a new army by disci¬ 
pline and exercise, he appeared in person on the 
banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the 
Saracens, and 8uppre8S<^ the dangerous though 
jusl^ revolt of the Manichaeans. His indignation 
against a rebel who had long eluded his pursuit 
provoked him to wish and to pray that, by the 
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grace of God, he laight drive three arrows into 
the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, 
which had been obtained by treason rather 
than by valour, was suspended from a tree, and 
thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial 
archer: a base revenge against the dead, more 
worthy of the times than of the character of 
Basil. But his principal merit was in the dvil 
administration of the finances and of the laws. 
To replenish an exhausted treasury it was pro¬ 
posed to resume the lavish and ill-placed gifts of 
his predecessor: his prudence abated one moi¬ 
ety of the restitution; and a sum of twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds was instantly procured 
to answer the most pressing demands, and to 
allow some space for the mature operations of 
economy. Among the various schemes for the 
improvement of the revenue, a new mode was 
suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would 
have too much depended on the arbitrary dis¬ 
cretion of the assessors. A sufficient list of honest 
and able agents was instantly produced by the 
minister; but on the more careful scrutiny of 
Basil himself, only two could be found who 
might be safely intrusted with such dangerous 
powers; and they justified his esteem by declin¬ 
ing his confidence. But the serious and success¬ 
ful diligence of the emperor established by de¬ 
grees an equitable balance of property and pay¬ 
ment, of receipt and expenditure; a peculiar 
fund was appropriated to each service; and a 
public method secured the interest of the prince 
and the property of the people. After reforming 
the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial estates 
to supply the decent plenty, of the Imperial 
table; the contributions of the subject were re¬ 
served for his defence; and the residue was em¬ 
ployed in the embellishment of the capital and 
provinces. A taste for building, however costly, 
may deserve some praise and much excuse: 
from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, 
and some object is attained of public emolu¬ 
ment or pleasure: the use of a road, an aque¬ 
duct, or a hospital, is obvious and solid; and the 
hundred churches that arose by the command of 
Basil were consecrated to the devotion of the 
age. In the character of a judge he was assidu¬ 
ous and impartial, desirous to save, but not 
afraid to strike: the oppressora of the people 
were severely chastised; but his personal foes, 
whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were con¬ 
demned, after the loss of their eyes, to a life of 
solitude and repentance. The change of lan¬ 
guage: and manners demanded a revision of the 
obsolete jurisprudence of Justinian: the volum- 
inousbodyof his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and 


Novels was digested under forty titles, in the 
Greek idiom; and the Basilics^ which were im¬ 
proved and completed by his son and grandson, 
must be referred to the original genius of the 
founder of their race. This glorious reign was 
terminated by an accident in the chase. A furi¬ 
ous stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, 
and raised him from his horse: he was rescued 
by an attendant, who cut the belt and slew the 
animal; but the fall, or the fever, exhausted the 
strength of the aged monarch, and he expired 
in the palace amidst the tears of his family and 
people. If he struck off the head of the faithful 
servant for presuming to draw his sword against 
his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had 
lain dormant in his life, revived in the last mo¬ 
ments of despair, when he no longer wanted or 
valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine 
died before his father, whose grief and credulity 
were amused by a Battering impostor and a vain 
apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was content 
with the honours of a patriarch and a saint; 
both Leo and Alexander were alike invested 
with the purple, but the powers of government 
were solely exercised by the elder brother. The 
name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with 
the title of philosopher; and the union of the 
prince and the sage, of the active and specula¬ 
tive virtues, would indeed constitute the perfec¬ 
tion of human nature. But the claims of Leo arc 
far short of this ideal excellence. Did he reduce 
his passions and appetites under the dominion 
of reason? His life was spent in the pomp of the 
palace, in the society of his wives and concu¬ 
bines; and even the clemency which he showed, 
and the peace which he strove to preserve, must 
be imputed to the softness and indolence of his 
character. Did he subdue his prejudices, and 
those of his subjects? His mind was tinged with 
the most puerile superstition; the influence of 
the clergy and the errors of the people were con¬ 
secrated by his laws; and the oracles of Leo, 
which reveal, in prophetic style, the fates of the 
empire, are founded on the arts of astrology and 
divination. If we still inquire the reason of his 
sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the 
son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater 
part of his contemporaries in church and state; 
that his education had been directed by the 
learned Photius; and that several books of pro¬ 
fane and ecclesiastical science were composed 
by the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial 
pklosopher. But the reputation of his philosophy 
and religion was overthrown by a domestic 
vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The primi- 
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dve ideas of the merit and holiness of cefibacy 
were preached by the monks and entertained 
by the Gredks. Marriage was allowed as a nec-^ 
essaxy means for the propagation of mankind; 
after the death of cither party the survivor 
mi^t satisfy by a second union the weakness ac 
the strength of the flesh; but a third marriage 
was censured as a state of legal fornication; and 
Si fourth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to 
the Christians of the East. In the beginning of 
his reign Leo himself had abolished the state of 
eoncul^es, and condemned, without annul¬ 
ling, third marriages: but his patriotism and 
love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, 
and to incur the penance which in a similar 
case he had impost on his subjects. In his first 
three alliances his nuptial bed was unfruitful; 
the emperor required a female companion, and 
the empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe 
was introduced into the palace as a concubine; 
and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth 
of Constantine, her lover declared his intention 
of legitimating the mother and the child by the 
celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the pa¬ 
triarch Nicholas refused his blessing; the Im¬ 
perial baptism of the young prince was obtained 
by a promise of separatioti; and the contuma¬ 
cious husband of Zoe was excluded from the 
a^munion of the faithful. Neither the fear of 
exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor the 
authority of the Latin church, nor the danger 
of failure or doubt in the succession to the em¬ 
pire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible 
monk. After the death of Leo he was recalled 
from exile to the civil and eociesiastical admin¬ 
istration; and the edict of union which was pro¬ 
mulgated in the name of Constantine condemn¬ 
ed the future scandal of fourth marriages, and 
left a tacit imputation on his own birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyrj^ are 
theaame word: and as the colours of nature are 
invariable, we may learn that a dark deep red 
was the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of 
tbe ancients* An apartment of the Byzantine 
palace was lined with porphyry ;it was reserved 
for the use of the pregnant empresses; and the 
birth of their cMdren was expressed by 
1&H0 appellation xdporphyrogerdte^ or bom in the 
ptirple. Several of the Roman princes had been 
With an heir; but this peculiar surname 
first applied to Constantine the Seventh. 
Hlb life and titular reign were of equal dura- 
of fifty-four years six had elapsed be- 
and the son of Leo was 
vtAmtary or reluctant lubjcct of those 
wcakom or abwd his con¬ 


fidence. His uncle Alexander, who had long 
been invested with the title of Augustus, was the 
first colleague and governor of the young prince 
but in a rapid career of vice and folly the broth¬ 
er of Leo already emulated the reputation of 
Michael; and when he was extinguished by a 
timely death, he entertained a project of cas¬ 
trating his nephew and leaving the empire to 
a worthless favourite. The succeeding years of 
the minority of Constantine were occupied by 
his mother Zoe, and a succession or council of 
seven reg^ts, who pursued their interest, grati¬ 
fied their passiops, abandoned the republic, sup¬ 
planted each other, and finally vanished m the 
presence of a soldier. From an obscure Origin 
Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies; and in the an¬ 
archy of the times had deserved, or at least mad 
obtained, the national esteem. With a victori¬ 
ous and affectionate fleet he sailed from the 
mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Con¬ 
stantinople, and was hailed as the deliverer of 
the people and the guardian of the prince. His 
supreme office was at first defined by the new 
appellation of father of the emperor; but Ro¬ 
manus soon disdained the subordinate powers 
of a minister, and assumed, with the titles • of 
Caesar and Augustus, the full independence of 
royalty, which he held near fivc-and-twenty 
years. His three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and 
Constantine, were successively adorned with 
the same honours, and the lawful emperor was 
degraded from the first to the fifth rank in this 
college of princes. Yet, in the preservation of 
his life and crown, he might still applaud his 
own fortune and the clemency of the usurper. 
The examples of ancient and modern history 
would have excused the ambition of Romanus; 
the powers and the laws of the empire were in 
his hand; the spurious birth of Constantine 
would have justified his exclusion; and the grave 
or the monastery was open to receive the son of 
the concubine. But J^capenus does not appear 
to have possessed either the virtues or the vices 
of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private 
life dissolved away in the sunshine of the throne; 
and in bis licentious pleasures he -^forgot the 
safety both of the republic and of his family. Of 
a mild and religious character, he respected the 
sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the youth, 
the memory of his parents, aiul the attachment 
of the people. The studious temper and retire¬ 
ment of Constantine disarmed the jealousy of 
powffir: bis books and music, bis pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source amusement; 
and if’he'could improve ascanty aUowaxiee by 
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the sale of his pictures, if their price was not en¬ 
hanced by the name of the artist, he was en¬ 
dowed whh a personal talent which few princes 
could employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his 
own vices and those of his children. After the 
decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the two 
surviving brothers quarreled with each other, 
and conspired against their father. At the hour 
of noon, when all strangers were regularly ex¬ 
cluded from the palace, they entered his apart¬ 
ment with an armed force, and conveyed him, 
in the habit of a monk, to a small island in the 
Propontis, which was peopled by a religious 
community. The rumour of this domestic revo¬ 
lution excited a tumult in the city; but Porphy- 
rogenitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, 
was the object^of the public care; ahd the sons 
of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, 
that they had achieved a guilty and perilous 
enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their 
sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, 
or supposed, their treacherous design of assas¬ 
sinating her husband at the royal banquet. His 
loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two 
usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from 
the purple, and embarked for the same island 
and monastery where their father had been so 
lately confined. Old Romanus met them on the 
beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just 
reproach of their folly and ingratitude, present¬ 
ed his Imperial colleagues with an equal share 
of his water and vegetable diet. In the fortieth 
year of his reign Constantine the Seventh ob¬ 
tained the possession of the Eastern world, 
which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen 
years. But he was devoid of that energy of char¬ 
acter which could emerge into a life of action 
and glory; and the studies which had amused 
and dignified his leisure were incompatible 
with the serious duties of a sovereign. The em¬ 
peror neglected the practice, to instruct his son 
Romanus in the theory, of government: While 
he indulged the habits of intemperance and 
sloth, he dropped the reins of the administra¬ 
tion into the hands of Helena his wife; and, in 
the shifting scene of her favour and caprice, 
each minister was regretted in the promotion of 
a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and 
misfortunes of Constantine had endeared him 
to the Greeks; they excused his failings; they 
respected his learning, his innocence and char- 
itY) his love of justice; and the ceremony of his 
fiinei^l Was mourned with the unfeigned tears 
of hiS'Sutij^ts^The body, according to ancient 
eultbhi, lay in ktate in the vestibule of the pal¬ 


ace; and the civil and military officers, the pa¬ 
tricians, the senate, and the clergy approached 
in due order to adore and kiss the inanimate 
corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession 
moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, a herald 
proclaimed this awful admonition: Arise, O 
king of the world, and obey the summons of the 
King of kings!” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to 
poison; and his son Romanus, who derived that 
name from his maternal grandfather, ascended 
the throne of Constantinople. A prince who, at 
the age of twenty, could be suspected of antic¬ 
ipating his inheritance, must have been already 
lost in the public esteem; yet Romanus was rath¬ 
er weak than wicked; and the largest share of 
the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, 
a woman of base origin, masculine spirit, and 
flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory 
and public happiness, the true pleasures of 
royalty, were unknown to the son of Constan¬ 
tine; and, while the two brothers, Nicephorus 
and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the 
hours which the emperor owed to his people 
were consumed in strenuous idleness. In the 
morning he visited the circus; at noon he feast¬ 
ed the senators; the greater part of the after¬ 
noon he spent in the sphemsterium^ or tennis- 
court, the only theatre of his victories; from 
thence he passed over to the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars 
of the largest size, and returned to the palace, 
proudly content with the labours of the day. In 
strength and beauty he was conspicuous above 
his equals: tall and straight as a young cypress, 
his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long 
and aquiline. Yet even these p)erfections were 
insufficient to fix the love of Theophano; and, 
after a reign of four years, she mingled for her 
husband the same deadly draught which she 
had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman 
Romanus the younger left two sons, Basil the 
Second and Constantine the Ninth, and two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest 
sister was given to Otho the Second, emperor 
of the West; the younger became the wife of 
Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of Russia; 
and, by the marriage of her granddaughter 
with Henry the First, Idng of France, the blood 
of the Macedoniaiis, and perhaps of the Arsa- 
cirfes, still flows in the veins of the Bourbon line. 
After the death of her husband the empress as¬ 
pired to reign in the name of her sons, the elder 
df whom was five, and the younger only two 
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years of age; but she soon felt the instability of a 
tliurone which was supported by a female who 
could not be esteemed, and two infants who 
could not be feared. Theophano looked around 
for a protector, and threw herself into the arms 
of the bravest soldier; her heart was capacious; 
but the deformity of the new favourite rendered 
it more probable that interest was the motive 
and excuse of her love. Nicephorus Phocas 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit 
of a hero and a saint. In the former character 
his qualifications were genuine and splendid: 
the descendant of a race illustrious by their 
military exploits, he had displayed in every sta¬ 
tion and in every province the courage of a sol¬ 
dier and the conduct of a chief; and Nicephorus 
was crowned with recent laurels from the im¬ 
portant conquest of the isle of Crete. His reli¬ 
gion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his 
hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his 
wish to retire from the business of the world, 
were a convenient mask for his dark and dan¬ 
gerous ambition. Yet he imposed on a holy pa¬ 
triarch, by whose influence, and by a decree of 
the senate, he was intrusted, during the minor¬ 
ity of the young princes, with the absolute and 
independent command of the Oriental armies. 
As soon as he had secured the leaden and the 
troops he boldly marched to Constantinople, 
trampled on his enemies, avowed his corre¬ 
spondence with the empress, and, without de¬ 
grading her sons, assumed, with the title of 
Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the 
plenitude of power* But his marriage with 
Theophano was refused by the same patriarch 
who had placed the crown on his head: by his 
second nuptials he incurred a year of canonical 
penance; a bar of spiritual affinity was opposed 
to their celebration; and some evasion and per¬ 
jury were required to silence the scruples of the 
clergy and people. The popularity of the em**' 
peror was lost in the purple: in a reign of six 
years he provoked the hatred of strangers and 
suisjects, and the hypocrisy and avarice of the 
first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. 
Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate; but 1 
will dare to observe that the (^ous vice of 
avarice is of ail others most hastily arraigned, 
and eaost unmercifully condemned. In a private 
citiaen our judgment seldom expects an accu- 
rateiKsrutiny into his fortune and expense; and 
in a steward of the public treasure frugality is 
aWiyH and the increase of taxes too 

c^ep , an ,Indispensable duty. In the use of his 
the generous temper of Nicq>horus 
proved!, an^ the revenue was strictly 


applied to the service of the state: each spring 
the emperor marched in person against the 
Saracens; and every Roman might compute the 
employment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, 
and the security of the Eastern barrier. 

Among the warriors who promoted his ele¬ 
vation and served under his standard, a noble 
and valiant Armenian had deserved and ob¬ 
tained the most eminent rewards. The stature 
of John Zimisces was below the ordinary stand¬ 
ard; but this diminutive body was endowed 
with strength, beauty, and the soul of a hero. 
By the jealousy of the emperor’s brother he was 
degraded from the office of general of the Eakt to 
that of director of the posts, and his murmurs 
were chastised with disgrace and exile. But\Zi- 
misces was ranked among the numerous loma 
of the empress: on her intercession he was per¬ 
mitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the neighboi^r- 
hood of the capital: her bounty was repaid in 
his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace; 
and Theophano consented with alacrity to the 
death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some 
bold and trusty conspirators were concealed in 
her most private chambers: in the darkness of a 
winter night, Zimisces, with his principal com¬ 
panions, embarked in a small boat, traversed 
the Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, and 
silently ascended a ladder of ropes, which was 
cast down by the female attendants. Neither 
his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his 
friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor 
the fortress which he had erected in the palace, 
could protect Nicephorus from a domestic foe, 
at whose voice every door was opened to the 
assassins. As he slept on a bear-skin on the 
ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, 
and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is 
doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his sovereign; but he enjoyed the 
inhuman spectacle of revenge. The murder was 
protracted by insult and cruelty; and as soon as 
the head of Nicephorus was shown from the 
window, the tumult was hushed, and the Ar¬ 
menian was emperor of the East. On the day of 
his coronation he was stopped on the threshold 
of St. Sophia by the intrepid patri^uxh, who 
charged his conscience with the deed of treason 
ai;id blood, and required, as a sign of repentance, 
that he should separate himself from his more 
criminal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal 
was not offensiva to the prince, since he could 
neither love nor trust a woman who had re¬ 
peatedly violated the most sacred obligations; 
and Theoplumo, instead of sharing his Imperial 
fortune, was dimissed with ignommy ficen his 
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bed and palace. In their last interview she dis¬ 
played a frantic and impotent rage, accused the 
ingratitude of her lover, assaulted, with words 
and blows, her son Basil, as he stood silent and 
submissive in the presence of a superior col¬ 
league, and avowed her own prostitution in 
proclaiming the illegitimacy of his birth. The 
public indignation was appeased by her exile 
and the punishment of the meaner accomplices: 
the death of an unpopular prince was forgiven; 
and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion 
was less useful to the state than the avarice of 
Nicephorus; but his gentle and generous be¬ 
haviour delighted all who approached his per¬ 
son ; and it was only in the paths of victory that 
he trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The 
greatest part of his reign was employed in the 
camp and the field: his personal valour and 
activity were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman 
world; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and the Saracens he deserved the titles 
of saviour of the empire and conqueror of the 
East. In his last return from Syria he observed 
that the most fruitful lands of his new provinces 
were possessed by the eunuchs. “And is it for 
them,” he exclaimed, with honest indignation, 
“that we have fought and conquered? Is it for 
them that we shed our blood and exhaust the 
treasures of our people?” The complaint was re¬ 
echoed to the palace, and the death of Zimisces 
is strongly marked with the suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve 
years, the two lawdiil emperors, Basil and Con¬ 
stantine, had silently grown to the age of man¬ 
hood. Their tender years had been incapable of 
dominion: the respectful modesty of their atten¬ 
dance and salutation was due . to the age and 
merit of their guardians: the childless ambition 
of those guardians had no temptation to violate 
their right of succession; their patrimony was 
ably and faithfully administered; and the pre¬ 
mature death of Zimisces was a loss rather than 
a benefit to the sons of Romanus. Their want of 
experience detained them twelve years longer 
the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister 
who extended his reign by persuading them to 
indulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. In this silken web 
the weakness of Constantine was for ever en¬ 
tangled; but his elder brother felt the impulse 
of genius and the desire of action; he frowned, 
and the tninister was no more. Basil was the 
ackhowledged sovereign of Constantinople and 
the provinces of Europe; but Asia was oppres¬ 


sed by two veteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus, 
who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects 
and rebels, maintained their independence, and 
laboured to emulate the example of successful 
usurpation. Against these domestic enemies the 
son of Romanus first drew his sword, and they 
trembled in the presence of a lawful and high- 
spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, 
was thrown from his horse by the stroke of poi¬ 
son or an arrow; the second, who had been 
twice loaded with chains, and twice invested 
with the purple, was desirous of ending in 
peace the small remainder of his days. As the 
aged suppliant approached the throne, with 
dim eyes and faltering steps, leaning on his two 
attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the in¬ 
solence of youth and power, “And is this the 
man who has so long been the object of our ter¬ 
ror?” After he had confirmed his own authority 
and the peace of the empire, the trophies of 
Nicephorus and Zimisces would not sufler their 
royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and 
frequent expeditions against the Saracens were 
rather glorious than useful to the empire; but 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria 
appears, since the time of Bclisarius, the most 
important triumph of the Roman arirjs. Yet, in¬ 
stead of applauding their victorious prince, his 
subjects detested the rapacious and rigid ava¬ 
rice of Basil; and, in the imperfect narrative of 
his exploits, we can only discern the courage, 
patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vi¬ 
cious education, which could not subdue his 
spirit, had clouded his mind; he was ignorant of 
every science and the remembrance of his 
learned and feeble grandsire might encourage 
his real or affected contempt of laws and law¬ 
yers, of artists and arts. Of such a character, in 
such an age, superstition took a firm and lasting 
possession: after the first licence of his youth, 
Basil the Second devoted his life, in the palace 
and the camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore 
the monastic habit under his robes and armour, 
observed a vow of continence, and imposed on 
his appetites a perpetual abstinence from wine 
and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his age his 
martial spirit urged him to embark in person 
for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily; he 
was prevented by death, and Basil, surnamed 
the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed 
from the world with the blessings of the clergy 
and the curses of the people. After his decease, 
his brother Constantine enjoyed about three 
years the power or rather the pleasures of royal¬ 
ty; and his only care was the settlement of the 
siiccession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the 
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dtb of Augu8tuB;aad die rdgnofthel^oiutn^ 
m li tito longest and most obscure of the By- 
aantu^ history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a 
period of one hundred and sixty years, had at- 
tacl!^ the loyalty of the Greelu to the Mace¬ 
donian dynasty, which had been thrice respect¬ 
ed 'by the usurpers of their power. After the 
death of Constantine the Ninth, the last male 
of the royal race, a new and broken scene pre¬ 
sents itself, and the accumulated years of twelve 
emperors do not equal the space of his single 
reign. His elder brother had preferred his pri¬ 
vate chastity to the public interest, and Con¬ 
stantine himself had only three daughters— 
Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and Theo¬ 
dora, who were preserved till a mature age in 
a state of ignorance and virginity. When their 
marriage was discussed in the council of their 
dying father, the cold or pious Theodora re¬ 
fused to give an heir to the empire, but her sister 
2x)c presented herself a willing victim at the 
altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician of a grace¬ 
ful person and fair reputation, was chosen for 
her husband, and, on his declining that honour, 
was informed that blindness or death was the 
second alternative. The motive of his reluctance 
was conjugal affection, but his faithful wife sac¬ 
rificed her own happiness to his safety and 
j^atness, and her entrance into a monastery 
removed the only bar to the Imperial nuptials. 
After the decease of Constantine the sceptre de¬ 
volved to Romanus the Third; but his labours 
at home and abroad were equally feeble and 
fruitless; and the mature age, the forty-eight 
years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes 
of pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. 
Her favourite chamberlain was a handsome 
Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose 
first trade had been that of a money-changer; 
and Romanus, either from gratitude or equity, 
connived at their criminal intercourse, or ac¬ 
cepted a slight assurance of their innocence. 
But Zoe soon justified the Roman maxim, that 
evtary adulteress is capable of poisoning her hus¬ 
band; and the death of Romanus was instantly 
flowed by the scandalous marriage ^nd.eleva- 
tion of Michael the Fourth. The expectations of 
*00 were, however, disappointed; instead of a 
and grateful lover, she had placed in 
'a ^o^rabk wretch, whose health and 
js^sasOQ' were impaired by epileptic fits, and 
was tormented by despair and 
The most skilful physicians of the 
iniind iiid body were surnrnoziedm his aid; and 
■’fM hct»s siFere amused by frequent pUgrimages 


to baths, and m the tombsi of the most popu'* 
lar saints;, the monks applauded his penance, 
and, except restitution (but to whom should he 
have restored?), Michael sought every method 
of expiating his guilt. While he groaned and 
prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the 
eunuch John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoy¬ 
ed the harvest of a crime of which himself was 
the secret and most guilty author. His adminis¬ 
tration was only the art of satiating his avarice, 
and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he 
perceived the irretrievable decline of his broth- 
er*9 health, he* introduced his nephew,/an¬ 
other Michael, who derived his surname of 
Calaphates from his father’s occupation inuhe 
careening of vessels: at the command of the eu¬ 
nuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a me¬ 
chanic; and this fictitious heir was invested 
with the title and purple of the Caesars in the 
presence of the senate and clergy. So feeble was 
the character of Zoe, that she was oppressed by 
the liberty and power which she recovered by 
the death of the Paphlagonian; and at the end 
of four days she placed the crown on the head 
of Michael the Fifth, who had protested with 
tears and oaths that he should ever reign the 
first and most obedient of her subjects. The only 
act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to 
his benefactors, the eunuch and the empress. 
The disgrace of the former was pleasing to the 
public; but the murmurs, and at length the 
clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile 
of Zoe, the daughter of so many emperors; her 
vices were forgotten, and Michael was taught 
that there is a period in which the patience of 
the tamest slaves rises into fury and revenge. 
The citizens of every degree assembled in a for¬ 
midable tumult which lasted three days; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled 
their mothers, Zoe from her prison, Theodora 
from her monastery, and condemned the son of 
Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or of his life. 
For the first time the Greeks beheld with sur¬ 
prise the two royal sisters seated on the same 
dxrone, presiding in the senate, and giving au¬ 
dience to the ambassadors of the nations. But 
this smgular union subsisted no more than two 
months; the two sovereigns, their tempers, in¬ 
terests,, and adherents, were secretly hostile to 
each other; and as Theodora was still averse to 
marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of 
sbdy, consented, for the public good, to sustain 
the embraces of a third husband, and the cen¬ 
sures of the Greek church. His xiame and num¬ 
ber were Constantine the Tenth, an4.th^ cpi- 
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thet of Mondmaehusy the ^ngle combatant, must 
have been expressive of his valour and victory 
in some public or private quarrel. But his health 
was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his 
dissolute reign was spent in the alternative of 
sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow 
had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the 
isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena gloried in the appel¬ 
lation of his mistress. After his marriage and 
elevation she was invested with the title and 
pomp of Augusta^ and occupied a contiguous 
apartment in the palace. The lawful consort 
(such was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) 
consented to this strange and scandalous parti¬ 
tion; and the emperor appeared in public be¬ 
tween his wife and his concubine. He survived 
them both; but the last measures of Constantine 
to change the prder of succession were prevent¬ 
ed by the more vigilant friends of Theodora; 
and after his decease, she resumed, with the 
general consent, the possession of her inheri¬ 
tance. In her name, and by the influence of four 
eunuchs, the Eastern world was peaceably gov¬ 
erned about nineteen months; and as they wish¬ 
ed to prolong their dominion, they persuaded 
the aged princess to nominate for her successor 
Michael the Sixth. The surname of Stratioticus 
declares his military profession; but the crazy 
and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his minis¬ 
ters. Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora 
sunk into the grave—the last of the Macedonian 
or Basilian dynasty. I have hastily reviewed and 
gladly dismiss this shameful and destructive 
period of twenty-eight years, in which the 
Greeks, degraded below the common level of 
servitude, were transferred like a herd of cattle 
by the choice or caprice of two impotent females. 

From this night of slavery, a , ray of freedom, 
or at least of spirit, begins to emerge: the Greeks 
either preserved or revived the use of surnames, 
which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue: 
and we now discern the rise, succession, and 
alliances of the last dynasties of Constantinople 
and Trebizond. The Comneni^ who upheld for a 
while the fate of the sinking empire, assumed the 
honour of a Roman origin; but the family had 
beCh long since transported from Italy to Asia. 
Their patrimonial estate was situate in the dis¬ 
trict of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the 
Ettxine; and one of their chiefs, who had al¬ 
ready entered the paths of ambition, revisited 
with affection, perhaps with regret, the modest 
though honourable dwelling of his fathers. The 
iiflBft of their lihe was the illustrious Manuel, 
wfcd; ln the reign of the second Basil, contrib¬ 


uted by war and treaty to appease the troubles 
of the East: he left in a tender age two sons, 
Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness 
of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and 
favour of his sovereign. The noble youths were 
carefully trained in the learning of the monas¬ 
tery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of 
the camp: and, from the domestic service of the 
guards, they were rapidly promoted to the com¬ 
mand of provinces and armies. Their fraternal 
union doubled the force and reputation of the 
Gomneni, and their ancient nobility was illus¬ 
trated by the marriage of the two brothers, with 
a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter 
of a patrician who had obtained the name of 
Charon from the number of enemies whom he 
had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers 
had served with reluctant loyalty a series of ef¬ 
feminate masters; the elevation of Michael the 
Sixth was a personal insult to the more deserv¬ 
ing generals; and their discontent was inflamed 
by the parsimony of the emperor and the inso¬ 
lence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled 
in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of 
the military synod would have been unanimous 
in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, if 
the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had 
not suggested the importance of birth as well as 
merit in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac Com- 
nenus was approved by general consent, and 
the associates separated without delay to meet 
in the plains of Phrygia at the head of their re¬ 
spective squadrons and detachments. The cause 
of Michael was defended in a single battle by 
the mercenaries of the imperial guard, who were 
aliens to the public interest, and animated only 
by a principle of honour and gratitude. After 
their defeat the fears of the emperor solicited a 
treaty, which was almost accepted by the mod¬ 
eration of the Comnenian. But the former was 
betrayed by his ambassadors, and the latter was 
prevented by his friends. The solitary Michael 
submitted to the voice of the people; the patri¬ 
arch annulled their oath of allegiance; and as 
he shaved the head of the royal monk, congrat¬ 
ulated his beneficial exchange of temporal 
royalty for the kingdom of heaven; an ex¬ 
change, however, which the priest, on his own 
account, would probably have declined. By the 
hands of the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus 
was solemnly crowned; the sword which he in¬ 
scribed on his coins might be an offensive sym¬ 
bol if it implied his title by conquest; but this 
sword would have been drawn against the fo]> 
eign and domestic enemies of the state. The de¬ 
cline df his health and vigour suspended the 
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operatton of ai^ve virtue; and the prospect of 
approaching death determined him to interpose 
some moments between life and eternity. But 
instead of leaving the empire as the marriage 
portion of his daughter, his reason and inclina- 
don concurred in the preference of his brother 
John, a soldier, a patriot, and the father of five 
sons, the future pillars of an hereditary succes¬ 
sion. His first modest reluctance might be the 
natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, 
but his obstinate and successful perseverance, 
however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, 
must be censured as a criminal desertion of his 
duty, and a rare offence against his family and 
country. The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the 
Comnenian house, and whose noble birth was 
adorned with the experience and reputation of 
civil policy. In the monastic habit Isaac recov¬ 
ered his health, and survived two years his vol¬ 
untary abdication. At the command of his ab¬ 
bot, he observed the rule of St. Basil, and exe¬ 
cuted the most servile offices of the convent: but 
his latent vanity was Ratified by the frequent 
and respectful visits of the reigning monarch, 
who revered in his person the character of a 
benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the 
subject most worthy of empire, we must pity 
the debasement of the age and nation in which 
he was chosen. In the labour of puerile decla¬ 
mations he sought, without obtaining, the 
crown of eloquence, more precious in his opin¬ 
ion than that of Rome; and in the subordinate 
functions of a judge he forgot the duties of a 
sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the 
patriotic indifference of the authors of his great¬ 
ness, Ducas was anxious only to secure, at the 
expense of the republic, the power and pros¬ 
perity of his children. His thm sons, Michael 
the &venth, Andronicus the First, and Con¬ 
stantine the Twelfth, were invested in a tender 
age with the equal title of Augustus; and the 
succession was speedily opened by their father’s 
death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with 
the administration; but experience had taught 
the jealousy of the dying monarch to protect 
ins mnsfrom the danger of her second nuptials; 
and her solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal senators, was deposited in the hands 
^dus patriarch. B^ore the end of seven months, 
i^ts Eudocia or those of the state called 
aii^ fbs the male virtues of a soldier,; and ha: 
faanri^had already chosen Romanus Diogenes 
scaffold to the throne. 
Idir a Upasooable attempt had ex¬ 


posed him to the severity of the laws; his beauty 
and valour absolved him in the eyes of the em¬ 
press; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was re¬ 
called on the second day to the command of the 
Oriental armies. Her royal choice was yet un¬ 
known to the public; and the promise which 
would have betrayed her falsehood and levity 
was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the 
ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first al¬ 
leged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature 
of a trust; but a whisper that his brother was the 
future emperor relaxed his scruples, and forced 
him to confess that the public s^ety was the su¬ 
preme law. He"* resigned the important paher; 
and when his hopes were confounded byl the 
nomination of Romanus, he could no longer re¬ 
gain his security, retract his declarations, nor 
oppose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet 
a murmur was heard in the palace; and the bar¬ 
barian guards had raised their battleaxes in tne 
cause of the house of Ducas, till the young princes 
were soothed by the tears of their mother and 
the solemn assurances of the fidelity of their 
guardian, who filled the imperial station with 
dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate his 
valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the 
progress of the Turks. His defeat and captivil;y 
inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine mon¬ 
archy of the East; and after he was released 
from the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and his subjects. His wife had been 
thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Ro¬ 
manus had embraced the rigid maxim of the 
civil law, that a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of 
all the public and private rights of a citizen. In 
the general consternation the Caesar John as¬ 
serted the indefeasible right of his three neph¬ 
ews: Constantinople listened to his voice: and 
the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the cap¬ 
ital, and received on the frontier, as an enemy 
of the republic. Romanus was not more fortu¬ 
nate in domestic than in foreign war: the loss of 
two battles compelled him to yield, on the as¬ 
surance of fair and honourable treatment; but 
his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; 
and, after the cruel extinction of his,, sight, hii^ 
wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a 
few days he was relieved from a state of misery. 
Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the 
two younger brothers were reduced to the vain 
honours of the purple; but the eldest, the pusil- 
lainmous Michael, was incapable of sustaining 
the Roman sceptre; and his sumaxne of Para- 
/anaces denotes the reproach which he shared 
with an avaricious favourite^ who enhanced iJaxf 
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price and dimiiu^ed the measure wheat. In 
the school of PSelltis, and after the example of 
his mother, the son of Eudocia made some pro¬ 
ficiency in philosophy and rhetoric; but his 
diaracter was degraded rather than ennobled 
by the virtues of a monk and the learning of a 
sophist. Strong in the contempt of their sover¬ 
eign and their own esteem, two generals, at the 
head of the European and Asiatic legions, as¬ 
sumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. 
Their revolt was in the same month; they bore 
the same name of Nicephorus; but the two can¬ 
didates were distinguished by the surnames of 
Bryennius and Botaniates: the former in the 
maturity of wisdom and courage, the latter 
conspicuous only by the memory of his past ex¬ 
ploits. While Botaniates advanced with cau¬ 
tious and dilatory steps, his active competitor 
stood in arms before the gates of Constanti¬ 
nople. The name of Bryennius was illustrious; 
his cause was popular; but his licentious troops 
could not be restrained from burning and pil¬ 
laging a suburb; and the people, who would 
have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed the 
incendiary of his country. This change of the 
public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, 
who at length, with an army of Turks, ap¬ 
proached the shores of Chalccdon. A formal in¬ 
vitation, in the name of the patriarch, the sy¬ 
nod, and the senate, was circulated through the 
streets of Constantinople; and the general as¬ 
sembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated, 
with order and calmness, on the choice of their 
sovereign. The guards of Michael would have 
dispersed this unarmed multitude; but the fee¬ 
ble emperor, applauding his own moderation 
and clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, 
and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and 
the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, 
a Constantine, born and educated in the pur¬ 
ple; and a daughter of the house of Ducas illus¬ 
trated the blood and confinned the succession 
of the Comnenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor 
Is^c, survived in peace and dignity his gener¬ 
ous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Anne, a 
woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left 
eight children: the three daughters multiplied 
the Comnenian alliances with the noblest of the 
Greeks: of the five sons, Manuel was stopped 
by a premature death; Isaac and Alexius re¬ 
stored the Imperial greatness of their house, 
which was enjoyed without toil or danger by the 
two younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephorus. 
Alexius, the thud axid most illustrious of the 
brothers, was endowed by nature with the 


choicest gifts both of mind and body: they were 
cultivated by a liberal education, and exerdsed 
in the school of obedience and adversity. The 
youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turk¬ 
ish war by the paternal care of the emperor Ro- 
manus: but the mother of the Comneni, with 
her aspiring race, was accused of treason, and 
banished, by the sons of Ducas, to an island in 
the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged 
into favour and action, fought by each other’s 
side against the rebels and barbarians, and ad¬ 
hered to the emperor Michael, till he was de¬ 
serted by the world and by himself. In his first 
interview with Botaniates, “Prince,” said Alex¬ 
ius, with a noble frankness, “my duty rendered 
me your enemy; the decrees of God and of the 
people have made me your subject. Judge of my 
future loyalty by my past opposition.” The suc¬ 
cessor of Michael entertained him with esteem 
and confidence: his valour was employed a- 
gainst three rebels, who disturbed the peace of 
the empire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, 
Bryennius, and Basilacius were formidable by 
their numerous forces and military fame: they 
were successively vanquished in the field, and 
led in chains to the foot of the throne; and what¬ 
ever treatment they might receive from a timid 
and cruel court, they applauded the clemency 
as well as the courage of their conqueror. But 
the loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted 
by fear and suspicion; nor is it easy to settle be¬ 
tween a subject and a despot the debt of grati¬ 
tude which the former is tempted to claim by a 
revolt, and the latter to discharge by an execu¬ 
tioner. The refusal of Alexius to march against a 
fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed 
the merit or memory of his past services: the 
favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition 
which they apprehended and accused; and the 
retreat of the two brothers might be justified by 
the defence of their life or liberty. The women 
of the family were deposited in a sanctuary, re¬ 
spected by tyrants: the men, mounted on horse¬ 
back, sallied from the city, and erected the 
standard of civil war. The soldiers who had been 
gradually assembled in the capital and the 
neighbourhood were devoted to the cause of a 
victorious and injured leader: the ties of com¬ 
mon interest and domestic alliance secured the 
attachment of the house of Ducas; and the gen¬ 
erous dispute of the Comneni was terminated 
by the decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the 
first to invest his younger brother with the name 
and ensigns of royalty. They returned to Con¬ 
stantinople, to thi^aten rather than besiege that 
impregnable fortress; but the fiddity of ttie 
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gtiardi^ was suipnsed^ and 

iSbt fleet! was opeupied by the active courage of 
Qeoige PalasologuS) who fought against fa¬ 
ther^ without foreseeing that he laboured for 
hi$posta:ity< Alexius ascended the throne; and 
Mil aged competitor disa^^ared in a monas- 
tei!|r. An army of various nations was gratified 
with the pillage of the city; but the public dis¬ 
orders were expiated by the tears and fasts of the 
Comneni^ who submitted to every penance 
compatible with the possession of the empire. 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been de¬ 
lineated by a favourite daughter, who was in- 
Sfwred by a tender regard for his person and a 
laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Con¬ 
scious of the just suspicion of her readers, the 
princess Anna Comnena repeatedly protests 
that) besides her personal knowledge, she had 
searched the discourse and writings of the most 
xespectable veterans: that, after an interval of 
thirty years, forgotten by and forgetful of the 
world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible 
to hope and fear; and that truth, the naked per¬ 
fect truth, was more dear and sacred than the 
cnemory of her parent. Yet, instead of the sim¬ 
plicity of style and narrative which wins our be- 
Kcf, an elaterate affectation of rhetoric and sci¬ 
ence betrays in every page the vanity of a fe- 
m^e author. The genuine character of Alexius is 
lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and the 
perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awak- 
©as^ur jealousy, tp question the veracity of the 
historian and the merit of the hero. We cannot, 
however, refuse her judicious and important re¬ 
mark, that the disorders of times were the 
n^ortune and the glory of Alexius; and that 
every calamity which can afflict a declining em¬ 
igre was accumulated on his reign by |he justice 
of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. In 
the East, the victorious Turks had spread, from 
Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran 
and the Crescent: the Vifest was invaded by the 
adventurous valour of the Normans; and, in the 
moments of peace, the Danube poured forth 
new swsums, who had gained, in the science of 
war, what they had lost in tl^ ferociousness of 
lOjenneis. The sea was not less hostile than the 
and while the frontiers were assaulted by 
an enemy, the palace was distracted ^th 
treason and conspiracy^ On a sudden the 
the Cross was displayed by the Lat- 
Eur^ was precipitated on Asia; and 
had almost been svvopt away 
deiu^ In the tempest:, Alex- 
the Import veasd >yith dextmty 
At the bead of his armies he was 


bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of 
fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and 
rising from hk defeats with ine^diaustible vig* 
Qur. The discipUne of the camp was revived, 
and a new generation of men and soldiers was 
created by the example and the precepts of their 
leader. In Ids intercourse with the Latins, Alex¬ 
ius was patient and artful; his discerning eye 
pervaded the new system of an unknown world; 
and I shall hereafter describe the superior policy 
with which he balanced the interests and pas¬ 
sions of the champions of.the first crusade. In a 
lox^ reign of thirty-seven years he subdued and 
pardoned the...,envy of his equals: the laws of 
public and private order were restored: the 
arts of wealth and science were cultivated :\ the 
limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe 
and Asia; and the Comnenian sceptre Was 
transmitted to his children of the third and 
fourth generation. Yet the difficulties of tpe 
times betrayed some defects in his characteir; 
and have exposed his memory to some just or 
ungenerous reproach. The reader may possibly 
smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so 
often bestows on a flying hero: the weakness or 
prudence of his situation might be mistaken for 
a want of personal courage; and his political 
arts are branded by the Latins with the names 
of deceit and dissimulation. The increase of the 
male and female branches of his family adorned 
the throne, and secured the succession; but their 
princely luxury and pride ofiended the patri¬ 
cians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the 
misery of the people. Anna is a faithful witness 
that his happiness was destroyed, and his health 
was broken, by the cares of a public life: the 
patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the 
length and severity of hjis reign; and before 
Alexius expired, he had lost the love and rever¬ 
ence of his subjects. The clergy could not for¬ 
give his application of the sacred riches to the 
defence of the state; but they applauded his 
theological learning and ardent zeal for the or- 
thodoxfaith, which he defended with his tongue, 
Im pen, and his sword. His character was de¬ 
graded by the superstition of the Qreeks; and 
the same inconsistent principle of human uature 
eq^oined the emperor to found a bpspUal for the 
poor and infirm^ and to direct the executipu of 
a lactic, who waa burnt alive in the square of 
St ^QpbU. Even the rin^rity of his moral and 
religious virtues was suspected by the pe^ons 
Who had passed their lives in his familiar con- 
fidenipe.,In his last hours, when he was pressed 
by his wife Irene tp al|er the. succession, he 
raisedlHs Wad, and qjWuIa- 
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tion on the vanky of tins world. The indignant 
reply of the empress may be inscribed as an 
epitaph on his tomb, ‘‘You die, as you have 
lived—A HVPOC3WTE!” 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest 
of her surviving sons, in favour of her daughter 
the princess Anna, whose philosophy would not 
have refused the weight of a diadem. But the 
order of male succession was asserted by the 
friends of their country; the lawful heir drew 
the royal signet from the linger of his insensible 
or conscious father, and the empire obeyed the 
master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stim¬ 
ulated by ambition and revenge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and, when the 
design was prevented by the fears or scruples of 
her husband, she passionately exclaimed that 
nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had en¬ 
dowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained 
the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue of 
their race, and the younger brother was content 
with the title of Sebastocrator, which approached 
the dignity without sharing the power of the 
emperor. In the same person the claims of pri¬ 
mogeniture and merit were fortunately united; 
his swarthy complexion, harsh features, and di¬ 
minutive stature had suggested the ironical sur¬ 
name of Calo-Johannes, or John the Handsome, 
which his grateful subjects more seriously ap¬ 
plied to the beauties of his mind. After the dis¬ 
covery of her treason, the life and fortune of 
Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life 
was spared by the clemency of the emperor; 
but he visited the pomp and treasures of her 
palace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on 
the most deserving of his friends. That respect¬ 
able friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extrac¬ 
tion, presumed to decline the gift, and to inter¬ 
cede for the criminal: his generous master ap¬ 
plauded and imitated the virtue of his favourite, 
and the reproach or complaint of an injured 
brother was the only chastisement of the guilty 
princess. After this example of clemency, the 
remainder of his reign was never disturbed by 
conspiracy or rebellion: feared by his nobles, 
beloved by his people, John was never reduced 
to the painful necessity of punishing, or even of 
pardoning, his personal enemies. During his 
government of twenty-five years, the penalty of 
death was abolished in the Roman empire, a 
law of mercy most delightful to the Immane 
theorist, but of which the practice, in a large 
vicious community, is seldom consistent 
with the puUic safety. Severe to himself, indul¬ 
gent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the 


philosophic Marcus would not have disdained 
the artless virtues of his successor, derived from 
his heart, and not borrowed from the schools. 
He despised and moderated the stately magnifi¬ 
cence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to 
the people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. 
Under such a prince innocence had nothing to 
fear, and merit had everything to hope; and, 
without assuming the tyrannic office of a cen¬ 
sor, he introduced a gradual though visible ref¬ 
ormation in the public and private manners of 
Constantinople. The only defect of this accom¬ 
plished character was the frailty of noble minds 
—the love of arms and military glory. Yet the 
frequent expeditions of John the Handsome 
may be justified, at least in their principle, by 
the necessity of repelling the Turks from the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of 
Iconium was confined to his capital, the bar¬ 
barians were driven to the mountains, and the 
maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the tran¬ 
sient blessings of their deliverance. From Con¬ 
stantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeated¬ 
ly marched at the head of a victorious army; 
and in the sieges and battles of this holy war, 
his Latin allies were astonished by the superior 
spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he began to 
indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the an¬ 
cient limits of the empire, as he revolved in his 
mind the Euphrates and Tigris, the dominion 
of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the 
thread of his life and of the public felicity was 
broken by a singular accident. He hunted the 
wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had 
fixed his javelin in the body of the furious ani¬ 
mal; but in the struggle a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in 
his hand, which produced a mortification, was 
fatal to the best and greatest of the Goninenian 
princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two 
eldest sons of John the Handsome; of the two 
survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his judgment or 
affection preferred the younger; and the choice 
of their dying prince was ratified by the sol¬ 
diers, who had applauded the valour of his fa¬ 
vourite in the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch 
hastened to the capital, secured the person of 
Isaac in honourable confinement, and pur¬ 
chased, with a gift of two hundred pounds of 
silver, the leading ecclesiastics bf St. Sophia, 
who possessed a decisive voice in the consecra¬ 
tion of an emperor. With his veteran and affec¬ 
tionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constanti¬ 
nople; his brother acquiesced in the title of Se- 
bakoemtor; his subjects admired the lofty stat> 
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ids 

lire and martial graces of thdr new soverdgn, 
Bxxd listened with credulity to the flattering 
pronsiae that he blended the wisdom of age with 
the activity and vigour of youth. By the expe¬ 
rience of his government they were taught that 
he emulated the spirit and shared the t^ents of 
his father, whose social virtues were buried in 
the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled 
by a perpetual though various wa^are against 
the Turks, the Christians, and the hordes of the 
wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of 
Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in 
the plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy and 
Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece: the 
influence of his negotiations extended from Je¬ 
rusalem to Rome and Russia; and the Byzan¬ 
tine monarchy for a while became an object oi 
respect or terror to the powers of Asia and Eu¬ 
rope. Educated in the silk and purple of the 
East, Manuel possessed the iron temper of a 
soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, ex¬ 
cept in the lives of Richard the First of England, 
and of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. Such was 
his strength and exercise in arms, that Ray¬ 
mond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of 
the Greek emperor. In a famous tournament he 
entered the lists on a fiery courser, and over¬ 
turned in his first career two of the stoutest of 
the Italian knights. The first in the charge, the 
last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies 
alfite trembled, the former for his safety, and the 
latter for their own. After posting an ambus¬ 
cade in a wood, he rode forwards in search of 
some perilous adventure, accompanied only by 
his brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused 
to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, 
after a short combat, fled before them: but the 
numbers of the enemy increased; the march of 
the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and 
Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his 
way through a squadron of five hundred Turks, 
in a battle against the Hungarians, impatient 
of the slowness of his troops, he snatdied a 
standard from the head oi the column, and was 
the first, almost alone, who passed a bridge that 
S(^arated him from the enemy. In the same 
country^ after transporting his army beyond the 
Save, he sent baric the boats, with an o^er, un¬ 
der pain of death, to their commander, that he 
Uliould leave Mm to conquer or die on that hos¬ 
tile land. In tlie siege of Corfu, towing after him 
4eaptivt galley, the emperor stood aloft on the 
jpdop, epposii^ 2^nst the voUeys of darts and 
atones a latge buckler and:a flowing sail; nor 
(OOKdd he have escaped inevitsdak death, had 


not the Sicilian adimral enjoined his archers to 
respect the person of a hero. In one day he is 
said to have slain above forty of the barbarians 
with his own hand; he returned to the camp, 
dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he 
had tied to the rings of his saddle: he was ever 
the foremost to provoke or to accept a single 
combat; and the gigantic champions who en¬ 
countered his arm were transpierced by the 
lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the in¬ 
vincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, 
which appear as a model or a copy of the ro¬ 
mances of cMvalry, may induce a reasonable 
suspicion of tke veracity of the Greeks: |I will 
not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my own; 
yet I may observe that, in the long series ot their 
annals, Manuel is the only prince who hasibeen 
the subject of similar exaggeration. With the 
valour of a soldier he did not unite the skil or 
prudence of a general: his victories were'not 
productive of any permanent or useful con¬ 
quest; and his Turkish laurels were blasted in 
his last unfortunate campaign, in wMch he lost 
his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed 
his deliverance to the generosity of the sultan. 
But the most singular feature in the character of 
Manuel is the contrast and vicissitude of labour 
and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. In war 
he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he ap¬ 
peared incapable of war. In the field he slept in 
the sun or in the snow, tired in the longest 
marches the strength of liis men and horses, and 
shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner did he return to Constanti¬ 
nople, than he resigned himself to the arts and 
pleasures of a life of luxury: the expense of his 
dress, his table, and his palace surpassed the 
measure of his predecessors, and whole summer 
days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the 
Propontis, in the incestuous love of his niece 
Theodora. The double cost of a warlike and 
dissolute prince exhausted the revenue and mul¬ 
tiplied the taxes; aad Manuel, in the distress of 
his last Turkish campaign, endured a bitter re¬ 
proach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. 
As he quenched his thirst, he complained that 
the water of a fountain was mingled with 
Christian blood. is not the first time,’* ex¬ 
claimed a voice from the crowd, ‘‘that you 
have drank, O emperor, the blood of your 
Ghriatian subjects.” Manuel Comnenus was 
twice married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene 
tat Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a 
French or Latin princess of Antioch. The only 
daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, 
an Hm^arian prince, who was educated at 
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Constantinople under the name of Alexius; and 
the consummation of their nuptials might have 
transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of free 
and warlike barbarians. But as soon as Maria of 
Antioch had given a son and heir to the empire, 
the presumptive rights of Bela were abolished, 
and he was deprived of his promised bride; but 
the Hungarian prince resumed his name and 
the kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such 
virtues as might excite the regret and envy of 
the Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alex¬ 
ius; and at the age of ten years he ascended the 
Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had 
closed the glories of the Gomnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the 
great Alexius had been sometimes clouded by 
an opposition of interest and passion. By ambi¬ 
tion, Isaac the Scbastocrator was excited to 
Bight and rebellion, from whence he was re¬ 
claimed by the firmness and clemency of John 
the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father 
of the emperors of Trebizond, were short and 
venial; but John, the elder of his sons, renounced 
for ever his religion. Provoked by a real or im¬ 
aginary insult of his uncle, he escaped from the 
Roman to the Turkish camp: his apostasy was 
rewarded with the sultan’s daughter, the title 
of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a 
princely estate; and, in the fifteenth century, 
Mohammed the Second boasted of his Imperial 
descent from the Gomnenian family. Androni- 
cus, younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and 
grandson of Alexius Gomnenus, is one of the 
most conspicuous characters of the age; and his 
genuine adventures might form the subject of a 
very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on 
me to observe that their fortunate lover was cast 
in the best proportions of streng;th and beauty; 
and that the want of the softer graces was sup¬ 
plied by a manly countenance, a lofty stature, 
athletic muscles, and the air and deportment of 
a soldier. The preservation, in his old age, of 
health and vigour, was the reward of temper¬ 
ance and exercise. A piece of bread and a draught 
of water was often his sole and evening repast; 
and if he tasted of a wild boar or a stag, which 
he had roasted with his own hands, it was the 
well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. Dexter¬ 
ous in arms, he was ignorant of fear: his per¬ 
suasive eloquence could bend to every situation 
and character of life: his style, though not his 
practice, was fashioned by the example of St. 
Paul; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a 
heart to resolve,-a head to contxive, and a hand 
to ex^ttte. In his youth, after the death of the 


emperor John, he followed the retreat of the 
Roman army; but, in the march through Asia 
Minor, design or accident tempted him to wan¬ 
der in the mountains: the hunter was encom¬ 
passed by the Turkish huntsmen, and he re¬ 
mained some time a reluctant or willing captive 
in the power of the sultan. His virtues and vices 
recommended him to the favour of his cousin: 
he shared the perils and the pleasures of Man¬ 
uel; and while the emperor lived in public in¬ 
cest with his niece Theodora, the affections of 
her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by 
Andronicus. Above the decencies of her sex and 
rank, she gloried in the name of his concubine; 
and both the palace and the camp could wit¬ 
ness that she slept, or watched, in the arms of 
her lover. She accompanied him to his military 
command of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour 
and imprudence. He pressed, with active ar¬ 
dour, the siege of Mopsuestia: the day was em¬ 
ployed in the boldest attacks; but the night was 
wasted in song and dance; and a band of Greek 
comedians formed the choicest part of his ret¬ 
inue. Andronicus was surprised by the sally of 
a vigilant foe; but, while his troops fled in dis¬ 
order, his invincible lance transpierced the 
thickest ranks of the Armenians. On his return 
to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he was re¬ 
ceived by Manuel with public smiles and a pri¬ 
vate reproof; but the duchies of Naissus, Brani- 
seba, and Castoria were the reward or consola¬ 
tion of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still 
attended his motions: at midnight their tent 
was suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, 
impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood: 
his daring spirit refused her advice, and the dis¬ 
guise of a female habit; and, boldly starting 
from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his 
way through the numerous assassins. It was here 
that he first betrayed his ingratitude and treach¬ 
ery: he engaged in a treasonable correspon¬ 
dence with the king of Hungary and the Ger¬ 
man emperor; approached the royal tent at a 
suspicious hour with a drawn sword, and, un¬ 
der the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an in¬ 
tention of revenge against a mortal foe; and im¬ 
prudently praised the flectness of his horse as an 
instrument of flight and safety. The monarch 
dissembled his suspicions; but, after the close of 
the campaign, Andronicus was arrested and 
strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; 
a most painful restraint, from which the thirst 
of action and pleasure perpetually urged him to 
escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some 
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brokea bdda in a corner of the chamber» and 
gradually yddened the passage till he had ex¬ 
plored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this 
hole, he conveyed himself and the remains of 
his provisions, replacing the bricks in their form¬ 
er position* and erasing with care the foot¬ 
steps of his retreat. At the hour of the customary 
visit, his guards were amazed by the silence and 
solitude of the prison, and reported, with shame 
and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates 
of the pdace and city were instantly shut: the 
strictest orders were despatched into the prov¬ 
inces for the recovery of the fugitive; and his 
wife on the suspicion of a pious act, was basely 
imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead of 
night she beheld a spectre: she recognised her 
husband ; they shared their provisions, and a son 
was the fruit of these stolen interviews, which 
alleviated the tediousness of their conflnement. 
In the custody of a woman the vigilance of the 
keepers was insensibly relaxed, and the captive 
had accomplished his real escape, when he was 
discovered, brought back to Constantinople, 
and loaded with a double chain. At length he 
found the moment and the means of his deliv¬ 
erance. A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated 
the guards, and obtained in wax the impression 
of the keys. By the diligence of his friends a sim¬ 
ilar key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced 
into the prison in the bottom of a hogshead. 
Andronicus employed, with industry and cour¬ 
age, the instruments of his safety, unlocked the 
doors, descended from the tower,. concealed 
himself all day among the bushes, and scaled in 
the night the garden-wall of the palace. A boat 
was stationed for his reception; he visited his 
own house, embraced, his children, cast away 
his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed 
his rapid course towards the banks of the Dan¬ 
ube. At Anchialus, in Thrace, an intrepid friend 
supplied him with horses and money: he passed 
the river, traversed with speed the desert of 
Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had 
almost reached the town of Halicz, in the Polish 
Russia, when he was intercepted by a party of 
Walachians, who resolved to convey their im- 
pcatant captive to Constantinople. His presence 
mind again extricated him from this danger. 
l;lnder the pretence of sickness he dismounted in 
t|iat i^ht, and was allowed to step aside from 
tibli;:n0p: he planted in tbc; ground his long 
stair, xdbthed it with his cap and upper garment, 
stealing into the wood, left a phantom to 
Wim for some time the eyes of the Wallachians. 

21^^ was honourably conducted to 
r-imm of the great xiuke: the sub- 


tie Greek soon obtained the esteem and confi¬ 
dence of teroslaus; his character could assume 
the manners of every climate, and the barbari¬ 
ans applauded his strength and courage in the 
chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this 
northern region he deserved the forgiveness of 
Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince to 
join his arms in the invasion of Hungary. The 
influence of Andronicus achieved this impor¬ 
tant service: his private treaty was signed with 
a promise of fidelity on one side and of oblivion 
on the other, and he marched, at the head of 
the Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to 
the Danube. «lfl his resentment Manuel/had 
ever sympathised with the martial and dissolute 
character of his cousin, and his free pardon was 
sealed in the assault of Zemlin, in which he\was 
second, and second only, to the valour oflthc 
emperor. \ 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom 
and his country than his ambition revived, at 
first to his own, and at length to the public mis¬ 
fortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar 
to the succession of the more deserving males of 
the Comnenian blood: her future marriage 
with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to 
the hopes or prejudices of the princes and no¬ 
bles. But when an oath of allegiance was re¬ 
quired to the presumptive heir, Andronicus 
alone asserted the honour of the Roman name, 
declined the unlawful engagement, and boldly 
protested against the adoption of a stranger. His 
patriotism was offensive to the emperor; but he 
spoke the sentiments of the people, and was re¬ 
moved from the royal presence by an honour¬ 
able banishment, a second command of the 
Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of 
the revenues of Cyprus. In this station the Ar¬ 
menians again exercised his courage and exposed 
his negligence;,and the same rebel, who baffled 
all his operations, was unhorsed, and almost 
slain by the vigour of his lance. But Andronicus 
soon discovered a more easy and pleasing con¬ 
quest, the beautiful^hilippa, sister of the em¬ 
press Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poi¬ 
tou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake 
he deserted his station, and wasted the summer 
in balls and tournaments: to his love she sacri¬ 
ficed her innocence, her reputation, and the 
offer of an advantageous marriage. But the re¬ 
sentment of Manuel for this domestic affront 
interrupted his pleasures: Andronicus left the 
indiscreet princess to weep and to repent; and, 
with a band of desperate adventurers, under¬ 
took the pilgrimage of Jerusalem His Iteh, bis 
martial renown, and professioais of an- 
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nbunced him as the champion of the Cross: he 
soon captivated both the clergy and the king, 
and the Greek prince was invested with the 
lordship of Berytus, on the coast of Phoenicia. 
In his neighbourhood resided a young and 
handsome queen, of his own nation and family, 
great-granddaughter of the emperor Alexis, 
and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jeru¬ 
salem. She visited and loved her kinsman. Theo¬ 
dora was the third victim of his amorous seduc¬ 
tion, and her shame was more public and scan¬ 
dalous than that of her predecessors. The em¬ 
peror still thirsted for revenge, and his subjects 
and allies of the Syrian frontier were repeatedly 
pressed to seize the person and put out the eyes 
of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer 
safe; but the tender Theodora revealed his dan¬ 
ger and accompanied his flight. The queen of 
Jerusalem was exposed to the East, his obse¬ 
quious concubine, and two illegitimate children 
were the living monuments of her weakness. 
Damascus was his first revenge, and, in the 
characters of the great Noureddin and his ser¬ 
vant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might 
learn to revere the virtues of the Musulmans. 
As the friend of Noureddin he visited, most 
probably, Bagdad and the courts of Persia, and, 
after a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and 
the mountains of Georgia, he finally settled 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, the hereditary 
enemies of his country. The sultan of Colonia 
afforded an hospitable retreat to Andronicus, 
his mistress, and his band of outlaws: the debt 
of gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the 
Roman province of Trebizond, and he seldom 
returned without an ample harvest of spoil and 
of Christian captives. In the story of his adven¬ 
tures he was fond of comparing himself to Dav¬ 
id, who escaped, by a long exile, the snares of 
the wicked. But the royal prophet (he presumed 
to add) was content to lurk on the borders of 
Judaea, to slay an Amalckite, and to threaten, 
in his miserable state, the life of the avaricious 
Nabal. The excursions of the Gomnenian prince 
had a wider range, and he had spread over the 
Eastern world the glory of his name and reli¬ 
gion. By a sentence of the Greek church, the 
licentious rover had been separated from the 
faithful; but even this excommunication may 
prove that he never abjured the profession of 
Christianity. 

Hw vigilance had eluded or repelled the open 
and secret persecution of the emperor; but he 
Was at leiiigth ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond 
succeeded in his attempt to surprise the t>ersOn 
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of Theodora: the queen of Jerusalem and her 
two children were sent to Constantinople, and 
their loss embittered the tedious solitude of ban¬ 
ishment. The fugitive implored and obtained a 
final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, who was satisfied with the 
submission of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on 
the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his past rebellion; nor would he pre¬ 
sume to arise, unless some faithful subject would 
drag him to the foot of the throne by an iron 
chain with which he had secretly encircled his 
neck. This extraordinary penance excited the 
wonder and pity of the assembly: his sins were 
forgiven by the church and stale; but the just 
suspicion of Manuel fixed his residence at a dis¬ 
tance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of Pon- 
tus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and sit¬ 
uate on the coast of the Euxinc. The death of 
Manuel and the disorders of the minority soon 
opened the fairest field to his ambition. The em¬ 
peror was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, without vigour, or wisdom, or experience: 
his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government to a favourite of the 
Gomnenian name; and his sister, another Mary, 
whose husband, an Italian, was decorated with 
the title of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and at 
length an insurrection, against her odious step¬ 
mother. The provinces were forgotten, the cap¬ 
ital was in ilamcs, and a century of peace and 
order was overthrown in the vice and weakness 
of a few months, A civil war was kindled in Con¬ 
stantinople; the two factions fought a bloody 
battle in the square of the palace, and the rebels 
sustained a regular siege in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest 
zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the 
most respectable patriots called aloud for a 
guardian and avenger, and every tongue re¬ 
peated the praise of the talents and even the 
virtues of Andronicus. In his retirement he af¬ 
fected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath: 
“If the safety or honour of the Imperial family 
be threatened, I will reveal and oppose the mis¬ 
chief to the utmost of my power.” His corre¬ 
spondence with the patriarch and patricians 
was seasoned with apt quotations from the 
Psalms of David and the Epistles of St. Paul; 
and he patiently waited till ^ was called to her 
deliverance by the voice of his country. In his 
march from Oenoe to Constantinople, his slen¬ 
der train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an 
army; his professions of religion and loyalty 
were mistaken for the language of his heart; 
and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which 
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showed to advantage his majestic stature, dis¬ 
played a lively image of his poverty and exile. 
All opposition sunk before him; he reached the 
straits of the Thracian Bosphorus; the Byzan¬ 
tine navy sailed from the harbour to receive and 
transport the saviour of the empire; the torrent 
was loud and irresistible, and the insects who 
had basked in the sunshine of royal favour dis¬ 
appeared at the blast of the storm. It was the 
fint care of Andronicus to occupy the palace, to 
salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to 
punish her minister, and to restore the public 
order and tranquillity. He then visited the sep¬ 
ulchre of Manuel: the spectators were ordered 
to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the attitude 
of prayer, they heard, or thought they heard, a 
murmur of triumph and revenge: ‘T no longer 
fe^thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a 
vagabond to every climate of the earth. Thou 
art safely deposited under a seven-fold dome, 
from whence thou canst never arise till the sig¬ 
nal of the last trumpet. It is now my turn, and 
speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy 
posterity.” From his subsequent tyranny we 
may impute such feelings to the man and the 
moment; but it is not extremely probable that 
he gave an articulate sound to his secret 
thoughts. In the first months of his administra¬ 
tion his designs were veiled by a fair semblance 
of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes 
of the multitude: the coronation of Alexius was 
performed with due solemnity, and his perfid¬ 
ious guardian, holding in his hands the body 
and blood of Christ, most fervently declared 
that he lived, and was ready to die, for the ser¬ 
vice of his beloved pupil. But his numerous ad¬ 
herents were instructed to maintain that the 
sinking empire must perish in the hands of a 
child; that the Romans could only be saved by 
a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, 
and taught to reign by the long experience of 
fortune and mankind; and that it was the duty 
of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty 
of Ancfronicus to undertake the burden of the 
public care. The young emperor was himself 
constrained to join his voice to the general ac- 
daptnation, and to solicit the association of a col¬ 
league, who instantly degraded him from the 
supreme rank, secluded his person, and verified 
rash declaration of the patriarch, that Alex¬ 
ius poight be considered as dead so soon as he 
coqimitted to the custody of his guardian, 
death was preceided by the imprison- 
USgMfSuad execution of his mother. After black- 
her reputation, and inflaming against her 
imtons of the multiu^ tyrant accused 


and tried the empress for a treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with the king of Hungary. His own 
son, a youth of honour and humanity, avowed 
his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three 
of the judges had the merit of preferring their 
conscience to their safety; but the obsequious 
tribunal, without requiring any proof or hear¬ 
ing any defence, condemned the widow of 
Manuel, and her unfortunate son subscribed 
the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, 
her corpse was buried in the sea, and her mem¬ 
ory was wounded by the insult most offensive 
to female vanity, a false and ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. The fate of her som was 
not long deferred: he was strangled with a bow¬ 
string, and the tyrant, insensible to pity ©r re¬ 
morse, after surveying the body of the innocent 
youth, struck it rudely with his foot. “Thv fa¬ 
ther,” he cried, “was a knave^ thy mother a 
whorei and thyself a foolP^ ' 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, 
was held by Andronicus about three years and 
a half as the guardian or sovereign of the em¬ 
pire. His government exhibited a singular con¬ 
trast of vice and virtue. When he listened to his 
passions, he was the scourge; when he consulted 
his reason, the father of his people. In the exer¬ 
cise of private justice he was equitable and rig¬ 
orous; a shameful and pernicious venality was 
abolished, and the offices were filled with the 
most deserving candidates by a prince who had 
sense to choose and severity to punish. He pro¬ 
hibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the 
goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners; the 
provinces, so long the objects of oppression or 
neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; and 
millions applauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of 
his daily cruelties. The ancient proverb, that 
bloodthirsty is the man who returns from ban¬ 
ishment to power, had been applied, with too 
much truth, to Marius and Tiberius, and was 
now verified for thejhird time in the life of An¬ 
dronicus. His memory was stored with a black 
list of the enemies and rivals who had traduced 
his merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted his 
misfortunes; and the only comfort ol his exile 
was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. 
The necessary extinction of the young emperor 
and his mother imposed the fatd obligation of 
extirpating the friends who hated, and might 
punish, the assassin; and the repetition of mur¬ 
der rendered him less willing and less able to 
forgive, A horrid narrative of the victims whom 
he sau:rificed by poison or the sword, by the sea 
or the flames^ would be less expressive of his 
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cruelty than the appellation of the Halcyon- 
days, which was applied to a rare and bloo^ess 
week of repose: the tyrant strove to transfer on 
the laws and the judges some portion of his 
guilt, but the mask was fallen, and his subjects 
could no longer mistake the true author of their 
calamities. The noblest of the Greeks, more es¬ 
pecially those who, by descent or alliance, 
might dispute the Gomnenian inheritance, es¬ 
caped from the monster’s den: Nice or Prusa, 
Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge; 
and as their flight was already criminal, they 
aggravated their offence by an open revolt and 
the Imperial title. Yet Andronicus resisted the 
daggers and swords of his most formidable ene¬ 
mies: Nice and Prusa were reduced and chas¬ 
tised; the Sicilians were content with the sack 
of Thessalonica,; and the distance of Cyprus was 
not more propitious to the rebel than to the 
tyrant. His throne was subverted by a rival 
without a merit, and a people without arms. 
Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female line 
from the great Alexius, was marked as a victim 
by the prudence or superstition of the emperor. 
In a moment of despair Angelus defended his 
life and liberty, slew the executioner, and filed 
to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was 
insensibly filled with a curious and mournful 
crowd, who, in his fate, prognosticated their 
own. But their lamentations were soon turned 
to curses, and their curses to threats: they dared 
to ask, “Why do we fear? why do we obey? We 
are many, and he is one; our patience is the 
only bond of our slavery.” With the dawn of 
day the city burst into a general sedition, the 
prisons were thrown open, the coldest and most 
servile were roused to the defence of their coun¬ 
try, and Isaac, the second of the name, was 
raised from the sanctuary to the throne. Un¬ 
conscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent 
—withdrawn from the toils of state, in the deli¬ 
cious islands of the Propontis. He had contract¬ 
ed an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, 
daughter of Lewis the Seventh, of France, and 
relict of the unfortunate Alexius; and his society, 
more suitable to his temper than to his age, was 
composed of a young wife and a favourite con¬ 
cubine. On the first alarm he rushed to Con¬ 
stantinople, impatient for the blood of the guil¬ 
ty; but he was astonished by the silence of the 
palace, the tumult of the city, and the general 
desertion of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed 
a fee pardon to his subjects; they neither de¬ 
sired nor would grant forgiveness: he offered to 
resign the crown to his son Manuel; but the vir¬ 
tues of the son could not expiate his father’s 


crimes. The sea was still open for his retreat; 
but the news of the revolution had fiown along 
the coast; when fear had ceased, obedience was 
no more; the Imperial galley was pursued and 
taken by an armed brigantine, and the tyrant 
was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, 
loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his 
neck. His eloquence and the tears of his female 
companions pleaded in vain for his life; but, in¬ 
stead of the decencies of a legal execution, the 
new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous sufferers whom he had deprived of a 
father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and 
hair, an eye and a hand, were torn from him, 
as a poor compensation for their loss; and a 
short respite was allowed, that he might feel 
the bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, with¬ 
out any danger of a rescue, he was carried 
through the city, and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their 
prince. After a thousand blows and outrages, 
Andronicus was hung by the feet between two 
pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and 
a sow; and every hand that could reach the 
public enemy inflicted on his body some mark 
of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly 
or furious Italians, plunging their swords into 
his body, released him from all human punish¬ 
ment. In this long and painful agony, “Lord 
have mercy upon me!” and “Why will you 
bruise a broken reed?” were the only words that 
escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for the ty¬ 
rant is lost in pity for the man; nor can we blame 
his pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek 
Christian was no longer master of his life. 

1 have been tempted to expatiate on the ex¬ 
traordinary character and adventures of An¬ 
dronicus; but I shall here terminate the scries 
of the Greek emperors since the time of Hcra- 
clius. The branches that sprang from the Com- 
nenian trunk had insensibly withered, and the 
male line was continued only in the posterity of 
Andronicus himself, who, in the public confu¬ 
sion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebizond, so 
obscure in history, and so famous in romance. 
A private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine 
Angelus, had emerged to wealth and honours 
by his marriage with the daughter of the em¬ 
peror Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicu¬ 
ous only by his cowardice. His grandson Isaac 
punished and succeeded the tyrant; but he was 
dethroned by his own vices and the ambition of 
his brother; and their discord introduced the 
Latins to the conquest of Constantinople, the 
first great period in the fall of the Eastern em¬ 
pire. 
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If wc compute die number and duration of 
die rdgnt, it will be found that a period of six 
hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, in¬ 
cluding in the Augustan list some female sov- 
erdgns, and deducting senne usurpers who were 
never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheri¬ 
tance. The average proportion will allow ten 
years for each emperor—far below the chrono¬ 
logical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the 
experience of more recent and regular mon¬ 
archies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as the term of an ordinary reign. The By¬ 
zantine empire was most tranquil and prosper¬ 
ous when it could acquiesce in hereditary suc¬ 
cession; five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian, 
Amorian, Basilian, and Comnenian families, 
enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their respective series of five, four, three, 
six, and four generations; several princes num¬ 
ber the years of their reign with those of their 
infancy; and 'Constantine the Seventh and his 
two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine 
dynasties the succession is rapid and broken, 
and the name of a successful candidate is speed¬ 
ily erased by a more fortunate competitor. 
Many were the paths that led to the summit of 
royalty: the fabric of rebellion was overthrown 
by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by 
the silent arts of intrigue: the favourites of the 
soldiers or people, of the senate or clergy, of the 
women and eunuchs, were alternately clothed 
with the purple: the means of their elevation 
were base, and their end was often contemptible 
0r tragic. A being of the nature of man, endow¬ 
ed with the sarnie faculties, but with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast down a smile 
of pity and contempt on the crimes and follies 
of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, 
to grasp at a piecarious and short-lived enjoy¬ 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history 
exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intellect¬ 
ual view. In a composition of some days, in a 
periMal of some hours, six hundred years have 
totifidaway, and the duration of a life or reign 
is contracted to a fieeting moment: the grave is 
ever beside the throne; the success of a criminal 
is alinost instantly followed by the loss of his 
prize; andnur immortal reason survives and 
disdains the sixty phantoms of kings who have 
passed before our eyeSy and faintly dwell on our 


remembrance. The observation^ that in every 
age and climate ambition has prevailed mth 
the same commanding energy, may rioate the 
surprise of a philosopher; but while he con¬ 
demns the vanity, he may search the motive of 
this universal desire to obtain and hold the 
sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the 
Byzantine series we cannot reasonably ascribe 
the love of fame and of mankind The virtue 
alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and 
pure: the most illustrious of the princes who 
precede or follow that respectable name have 
trod with some dexterity and vigour the crooked 
and bloody paths of a selfish policy: in scrutinis¬ 
ing the imperfe^l charactm of Leo the Isan 
Basil the First, and Alexius Comnenub, of 
Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Cbm- 
nenus, our esteem and censure are almost eql 
ly balanced; and the remainder of the Imperial 
crowd could only desire and expect to be ibr- 
gotten by posterity. Was personal happiness tW 
aim and object of their ambition? I shall not 
descant on the vulgar topics of the misery of 
kings; but I may surely observe that their con¬ 
dition, of all others, is the most pregnant with 
fear, and the least susceptible of hope. For these 
opposite passions a larger scope was allowed in 
the revolutions of antiquity than in the smoo^ 
and solid temper of tlie modern world, which 
cannot easily repeat either the triumph of Alex¬ 
ander or the fail of Darius. But the peculiar in¬ 
felicity of the Byzantine princes exposed them 
to domestic perils, without affording any lively 
promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle 
of greatness Andronicus was precipitated by a 
death more cruel and shameful than that of the 
vilest malefactor; but the most glorious of his 
predecessors had much more to dread from 
their subjects than to hope from their enemies. 
The army was licentious without spirit, the na¬ 
tion turbulent without freedom: the barbarians 
of the East and West pressed on the monarchy, 
and the loss of the provinces was terminated by 
the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series df Roman emperors, from 
the first of the Caesars to the last of the 
Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred 
years: and the term of dominion, unbroken 
by foreign conquest, surpasses the measure 
of the ancient monarchies—the Assyrians or 
Medes, the successors of Cyrus, or those^ of 
Alexander. 
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Introduction, Worship, and Persecution of Images. Revolt of Italy and Rome. Tem¬ 
poral Dominion cf the Popes. Conquest of Italy by the Franks. Establishment 
of Images. Character and Coronation of Charlemagne. Restoration and Decay of 
the Roman Empire in the West. Independence of Italy. Constitution of the Ger¬ 
manic Body. 


I N the connection of the church and state I 
have considered the former as subservient 
only, and relative, to the latter; a salutary 
maxim, if in fact as well as in narrative it had 
ever been held sacred. The oriental philosophy 
of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predestination 
and grace, and the strange transformation of the 
Eucharist from the sign to the substance of 
Christ’s body,^ I have purposely abandoned to 
the curiosity of speculative divines. But I have 
reviewed with diligence and pleasure the ob¬ 
jects of ecclesiastical history by which the de¬ 
cline and fall of the Roman empire were ma¬ 
terially affected, the propagation of Christian¬ 
ity, the constitution of the Catholic church, 
the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose 
from the mysterious controversies concerning 
the Trinity and incarnation. At the head of this 
class we may Justly rank the worship of images, 
so fiercely disputed in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies; since a question of popular superstition 
produced the revolt of Italy, the temporal pow¬ 
er of the popes, and the restoration of the Ro¬ 
man empire in the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with 
an unconquerable repugnance to the use and 
abuse of images; and this aversion may be as¬ 
cribed to their descent from the Jews, and their 
enmity to the Greeks. The Mosaic law had se¬ 
verely proscribed all representations of the De¬ 
ity; and that precept was firmly established in 
the principles and practice of the chosen peo¬ 
ple. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters who bowed 
before the workmanship of their own hands: 
the images of brass and marble, which had they 
been endowed with sense and motion, should 
have started rather from the pedestal to adore 
the creative powers of the artist.® Perhaps some 
recent and imperfect converts of the Gnostic 
tribe might crown the statues of Christ and St. 
Paul with the profane honours which they paid 
to jthosc of Aristotle and Pythagoras;® but the 
public religion of the Catholics was uniformly 
simple and spiritual; and the first notice of the 


use of pictures is in the censure of the council of 
Illiberis, three hundred years after the Chris¬ 
tian aera. Under the successors of Constantine, 
in the peace and luxury of the triumphant 
church, the more prudent bishops condescend¬ 
ed to indulge a visible superstition for the bene¬ 
fit of the multitude; and after the ruin of Pagan¬ 
ism they were no longer restrained by the ap¬ 
prehension of an odious parallel. The first in¬ 
troduction of a symbolic worship was in the 
veneration of the cross and of relics. The saints 
and martyrs, whose intercession was implored, 
were seated on the right hand of God; but the 
gracious and often supernatural favours which, 
in the popular belief, were showered round their 
tomb, conveyed an unquestionable sanction of 
the devout pilgrims who visited, and touched, 
and kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials 
of their merits and sufferings.* But a memorial 
more interesting than the skull or the sandals of 
a departed worthy is the faithful copy of his 
person and features, delineated by the arts of 
painting or sculpture. In every age such copies, 
so congenial to human feelings, have been cher¬ 
ished by the zeal of private friendship or public 
esteem: the images of the Roman emperors w^ere 
adored with civil and almost religious honours; 
a reverence less ostentatious, but more sincere, 
was applied to the statues of sages and patriots; 
and these profane virtues, these splendid sins, 
disappeared in the presence of the holy men 
who had died for their celestial and everlasting 
country. At first the experiment was made with 
caution and scruple; and the venerable pictures 
were discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, 
to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices 
of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though in? 
evitable progression the honours of the original 
were transferred to the copy: the devout Chris¬ 
tian prayed before the image of a saint; and the 
Pagan rites of genuffexion, luminaries, and in¬ 
cense again stole into the Catholic church. The 
scruples of reason or piety were silenced by the 
strong evidence of visiems and miracles; and the 
pictures which speak, and move, and bleed* 
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most be endowed with a divine energy, and 
may be considered as the proper objects of re¬ 
ligious adoration. The most audacious pencil 
might tremble in the rash attempt of defining 
by Ibrms and colours the infinite Spirit, the eter¬ 
nal Father, who pervades and sustains the uni¬ 
verse.^ But the superstitious mind was more 
easily reconciled to paint and to worship the 
angels, and above all, the Son of God, under the 
human shape which on earth they have con¬ 
descended to assume. The second person of the 
Trinity had been clothed with a re^ and mortal 
body; but that body had ascended into heaven; 
and had not some similitude been presented to 
the eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of 
Christ might have been obliterated by the visible 
relics and representations of the saints. A similar 
indulgence was requisite and propitious for the 
Virgin Mary: the place of her burial was un¬ 
known; and the assumption of her soul and 
body into heaven was adopted by the credulity 
of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the 
worship, of images was firmly established before 
the end of the sixth century; they were fondly 
cherished by the warm imagination of the 
Greeks and Asiatics; the Pantheon and Vatican 
were adorned with the emblems of a new super¬ 
stition; but this semblance df idolatry was more 
coldly entertained by the rude barbarians and 
the Arian clergy of the West. The bolder forms 
of sculpture, in brass or marble, which peopled 
the temples of antiquity, were offensive to the 
fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks; 
and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of 
imitation.* 

The merit and effect of a copy depends on its 
resemblance with the original; but the primi¬ 
tive Christians were ignorant of the genuine 
features of the Son of God, his mother, and his 
apostles: the statue of Christ at Paneas, in Pal¬ 
estine,^ was more probably that of some tem¬ 
poral saviour; the Gnostics and their profane 
monuments were reprobated, and the fancy of 
the Christian artists could only be guided by the 
clandestine imitation of some heathen model. 
In this distress a bold and dexterous invention 
assured at once the likeness of the image and the 
innocence of the worship. A new superstructure 
of fable was raised on the popular basis of a 
%rian legend on the correspondence of Christ 
and Abganis, so famous in t^ days of Eusebius, 
80 idiuctandy d^ted by our modern advo¬ 
cates. The bishop of Caesarea* records the epis¬ 
tle/ box he most strangely forgets the picture erf 
perfhet txxq>re8sion of his face on a 


linen, with which he gratified the faith of the 
royal stranger who bad invoked his healing 
power, and offered the strong city of Edessa to 
protect him against the malice of the Jews. The 
ignorance of the primitive church is explained 
by the long imprisonment of the image in a 
niche of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion 
of five hundred years, it was released by some 
prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to 
the devotion of the times. Its first and most glo¬ 
rious exploit was the deliverance of the city 
from the arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and it 
was soon revered as a pledge of the divine prom¬ 
ise that Edessa should never be taken bv a 
foreign enemy, h is true, indeed, that the text 
of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of 
Edessa to the wealth and valour of her citizdps, 
who purchased the absence and repelled the 
assaults of the Persian monarch. He was W- 
norant, the profane historian, of the testimony 
which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesi¬ 
astical page of Evagrius, that the Palladium 
was exposed on the rampart, and that the water 
which had been sprinkled on the holy face, in¬ 
stead of quenching, added new fuel to the fiames 
of the besieged. After this important service the 
image of Edessa was preserved with respect and 
gratitude; and if the Armenians rejected the 
legend, the more credulous Greeks adored the 
similitude, which was not the work of any mor¬ 
tal pencil, but the immediate creation of the 
divine original. The style and sentiments of a 
Byzantine hymn will declare how far their wor¬ 
ship was removed from the grossest idolatry. 
“How can we with mortal eyes contemplate 
this image, whose celestial splendour the host of 
heaven presumes not to behold? He who dwells 
in heaven condescends this day to visit us by 
his venerable image; He who is seated on the 
cherubim visits us this day by a picture, which 
the Father has delineated with his immaculate 
hand, which he has formed in an ineffable man¬ 
ner, and which we sanctify by adoring it with 
fear and love.” Before the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury these images, made without hands (in Greek 
it is a single word'O, were propagated in the 
camps and cities of the Eastern empire;^* they 
were the objects of worship, and the instruments 
of miracles; and in the hour of danger or tumult 
their venerable presence could revive the hope, 
rekindle the courage, or repress the fury of the 
Roman legions. Of these pictures the far greater 
part, the transcripts of a human pencil, could 
only pretend to a secondary likeness and im¬ 
proper title; but there were some of higher de¬ 
scent, who derived their resemblance from an 
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inunediate contact with the original, endowed 
for that purpose with a miraculous and prolific 
virtue. The most ambitious aspired from a filial 
to a fraternal relation with the image of Edessa; 
and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or 
Jerusalem, which Christ in his agony and bloody 
sweat applied to his face, and delivered to a 
holy matron. The fruitful precedent was speed¬ 
ily transferred to the Virgin Mary, and the 
saints and martyrs. In the church of Diospolis, 
in Palestine, the features of the Mother of God^® 
were deeply inscribed in a marble column: the 
East and West have been decorated by the pen¬ 
cil of St. Luke; and the Evangelist, who was 
perhaps a physician, has been forced to exercise 
the occupation of a painter, so profane and odi¬ 
ous in the eyes of the primitive Christians. The 
Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Homer 
and the chisel 6f Phidias, might inspire a philo¬ 
sophic mind with momentary devotion; but 
these Catholic images were faintly and flatly 
delineated by monkish artists in the last degen¬ 
eracy of taste and genius.^^ 

The worship of images had stolen into the 
church by insensible degrees, and each petty 
step was pleasing to the superstitious mind, as 
productive of comfort and innocent of sin. But 
in the beginning of the eighth century, in the 
full magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous 
Greeks were awakened by an apprehension 
that, under the mask of Christianity, they had 
restored the religion of their fathers: they heard, 
with grief and impatience, the name of idola¬ 
ters—the incessant charge of the Jews and Mo¬ 
hammedans,^* who derived from the Law and 
the Koran an immortal hatred to graven ima¬ 
ges and all relative worship. The servitude of 
the Jews might curb their zeal and depreciate 
their authority; but the triumphant Musul- 
mans, who reigned at Damascus, and threat¬ 
ened Constantinople, cast into the scale of re¬ 
proach the accumulated weight of truth and 
victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
had been fortified with the images of Christ, his 
mother, and his saints; and each city presumed 
on the hope or promise of miraculous defence. 
In a rapid conquest of ten years the Arabs sub¬ 
dued those dties and these images; and, in their 
opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronounced a deci¬ 
sive judgment between the adoration and con¬ 
tempt of these mute and inanimate idols. For 
a while Edessa had braved the Persian assaults; 
but the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, was 
involved in the common ruin; and his divine 
resemblatice betcame the slave and trophy of the 
infidels. After a servitude of three hundred 


years, the Palladium was yielded to the devo¬ 
tion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver, the redemption of 
two hundred Musulmans, and a perpetual truce 
for the territory of Edessa.^* In this season of 
distress and dismay the eloquence of the monks 
was exercised in the defence of images; and they 
attempted to prove that the sin and schism of 
the greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited 
the favour and annihilated the virtue of these 
precious symbols. But they w^ere now opposed 
by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of 
texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and 
secretly desired the reformation of the church. 
As the worship of images had never been estab¬ 
lished by any general or positive law, its prog¬ 
ress in the Eastern empire had been retarded, 
or accelerated, by the diflcrences of men and 
manners, the local degrees of refinement, and 
the personal characters of the bishops. The 
splendid devotion was fondly cherished by the 
levity of the capital and the inventive genius of 
the Byzantine clergy; while the rude and re¬ 
mote districts of Asia were strangers to this inno¬ 
vation of sacred luxury. Many large congrega¬ 
tions of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after 
their conversion, the simple worship which had 
preceded their separation; and the Armenians, 
the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not 
reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight 
of images.*^ These various denominations of 
men afforded a fund of prejudice and aversion, 
of small account in the villages of Anatolia or 
Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, 
a prelate, or a eunuch, might be often connect¬ 
ed with the powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventurers the most fortunate was 
the emperor Leo the Third,who, from the 
mountains of Isauria, ascended the throne of 
the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane 
letters: but his education, his reason, perhaps 
his intercourse with the Jews and Arabs, had 
inspired the martial peasant with a hatred of 
images; and it was held to be the duty of a 
prince to impose on his subjects the dictates of 
his own conscience. But in the outset of an un¬ 
settled reign, during ten years of toil and dan¬ 
ger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypoc¬ 
risy, bowed before the idols which he despised, 
and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual 
professions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the 
reformation of religion his first steps were mod¬ 
erate and cautious: he assembled a great coun¬ 
cil of senators and bishops, and enacted, with 
their consent, that all the images should be re- 
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moved i^m the sanctuary auid altar to a proper stition were guilty of disobedience to the au-^ 
height ih the churches, where they might be thority of/the church and of the emperor. In 
^ibie tb the eyes, and inaccessible to the super- their loud and loyal acclamaticms they cele- 
scidon, of the people. But it was impossit^ on brated the merits of their temporal redeemer; 
cither side to check the rapid though adverse and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the ex¬ 
impulse of veneration and abhorrence: in their ecution of their spiritual censures. At Constan- 
lofty position the sacred images still edified their tinople, as in the former councils, the will of the 
votaries and reproached the tyrant. He was prince was the rule of episcopal faith; but on 
himself provoked by resistance and invective; this occasion 1 am inclined to suspect that a 
and his own party accused him of an imperfect large majority of the prelates sacrificed their 
discharge of his duty, and urged for his imita- secret conscience to the temptations of hope and 
tion the example of the Jewish king, who had fear. In the long night d*superstition the Chris- 
broken without scruple the brazen serpent of tians had wandered far away from the simplici- 
thc temple. By a second edict he proscribed the ty of the Gospel i nor was it easy for them to dis- 
existence as well as the use of religious pictures; cern the clue, and tread back the mazes of the 
the churches of Constantinople and the prov- labyrinth. The worship of images was insepara- 
inces were cleansed from idolatry; the images of bly blended, at le^t to a pious fancy, with me 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints were demol- Cross, the Virgin, the saints and their relics; the 
ished, of a smooth surface of plaster was spread holy ground was involved in a cloud of miracles 
over the walls of the edifice. The sect of the and visions; and the nerves of the mind, curi- 
Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal and des- osity and scepticism, were benumbed by the 
potism of six emperors, and the East and West habits of obedience and belief. Constantine 
were involved in a noisy conflict of one hundred himself is accused of indulging a royal licence 
and twenty years. It was the design of Leo the to doubt, or deny, or deride the mysteries of the 
Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of Catholics,*® but they were deeply inscribed in 
images as an article of faith, and by the author- the public and private creed of his bishops; and 
ity of a general council: bu^ the convocation of the boldest Iconoclast might assault with a se- 
such an assembly was reserved for his son Con- cret horror the monuments of popular devp- 
stantine;*® and though it is stigmatised by tri- tion, which were consecrated to the honour of 
umphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and his celestial patrons. In the reformation of the 
atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts sixteenth century freedom and knowledge had 
betray many symptoms of reason and piety. The expanded all the faculties of man: the thirst of 
debates and decrees of many provincial synods innovation superseded the reverence of antiq- 
introduced the summons of the general council uity; and the vigour of Europe could disdain 
which met in the suburbs of Constantinople, those phantoms which terrified the sickly and 
and was composed of the respectable number of servile weakness of the Greeks, 
three hundred an<f thirty-eight bishops of Eu- The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only 

rope and Anatolia; for the patriarchs of Anti- proclaimed to the people by the blast of the 
och and Alexandria were the slaves of the ca- ecclesiastical trumpet; but the most ignorant 
liph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the prof- 
churches of Italy and the West from the com- anation and downfall of their visible deities, 
munion of the Greeks. This Byzantine synod The first hostilities of Leo were directed against 
turned the rank and powers of the seventh a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and above the 
general council; yet even this title was a recog- gate, of the palace. Aiadder had been planted 
hition of the six preceding assemblies, which for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a 
had laboriously built the structure of the Catho- crowd of zealots and women: they beheld, with 
f^th. After a serious deliberation of six pious transport, the ministers of sacrilege tum- 
mon^, the three hundred and thirty-eight bling from on high and dashed against the pave- 
'^^ps pronounced and subscribed a unani- ment; and the honours of the ancient martyrs 
. ^ntbuif tiecree, that all visible symbols of Christ, were prostituted to these criminals, who Justly 
"ejroeirtln the Eucharist, were either blasphemous suffered for murder and rebellion.*^ The cxccu- 
to that image-worslnp was a corrup- tion of the Imperial edicts was resisted by fre- 

.ti<^ of Christianity and a renewal oi Paganism; quent tumults in Constantinople and the prov- 

sS iSUch monuments of idolatry should be inces: the person of Leo was endangered, his 
fatohen or erased; and that those who should re- officers were massacred, and the popular enthu- 

JEoaS to deliver the objects of their private super- siasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the 
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dvil and nuHtary power* Of the Archipelago, 
Holy Sea, the numerous islands were Bled with 
images and monks; their votaries abjured, with¬ 
out scruple, the enemy of Christ, his mother, 
and the saints; they armed a fleet of boats and 
galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and 
boldly steered for the harbour of Constantino¬ 
ple, to place on the throne a new favourite of 
God and the people. They depended on the suc¬ 
cour of a miracle; but their miracles were in¬ 
efficient against the Greek fire; and, after the de¬ 
feat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or jus¬ 
tice of the conqueror. The son of Leo, in the 
first year of his reign, had undertaken an expe¬ 
dition against the Saracens; during his absence 
the capital, the palace, and the purple were oc¬ 
cupied by his Idnsman Artavasdes, the ambi¬ 
tious champion of the orthodox faith* The wor¬ 
ship of images was triumphantly restored: the 
patriarch renounced his dissimulation, or dis¬ 
sembled his sentiments: and the righteous claim 
of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the 
new and in ancient Rome. Constantine flew for 
refuge to his paternal mountains; but he de¬ 
scended at the head of the bold and affectionate 
Isaurians; and his final victory confounded the 
arms and predictions of the fanatics. His long 
reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, 
conspiracy, and mutual hatred and sanguinary 
revenge: the persecution of images was the mo¬ 
tive or pretence of his adversaries; and, if they 
missed a temporal diadem, they were rewarded 
by the Greeks with the crown of martyrdom. In 
every act of open and clandestine treason the 
emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the 
monks, the faithful slaves of the superstition to 
which they owed their riches and influence. 
They prayed, they preached, they absolved, 
they inflamed, they conspired;, the solitude of 
Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective; 
and the pen of St. John Damascenus,^^ the last 
of the Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant’s head, 
both in this world and the next.^^ 1 am not at 
leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real 
and pretended sufferings, nor how many lost 
their lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, 
^ the cruelty of the emperor. From the chas- 
tisetnent of individuals he proceeded to the 
abolition of the order; and, as it was wealthy 
and useless, his resentment might be stimulated 
by avarice, and justified by patriotism. The for¬ 
midable name and mission of the Dragon^^^ his 
visitor-general, occited the texTca: and abhor- 
teaoe black nation: the religious commu¬ 


nities were dissolved, the buildings were convert¬ 
ed into magazines or barracks; the lands, mov¬ 
ables, and cattle were confiscated; and our 
modern precedents will support the charge, 
that much wanton or malicious havoc was ex¬ 
ercised against the relics, and even the books, 
of the monasteries. With the habit and profes¬ 
sion of monks, the public and private worship 
of images was rigorously proscribed; and it 
should seem that a solemn abjuration of idol¬ 
atry was exacted from the subjects, or at least 
from the clergy, of the Eastern empire.** 

The patient East abjured with reluctance her 
sacred images; they were fondly cherished, and 
vigorously defended, by the independent zeal 
of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and juris¬ 
diction the patriarch of Constantinople and the 
pope of Rome were nearly equal. But the Greek 
prelate was a domestic slave under the eye of 
his master, at whose nod he alternately passed 
from the convent to the throne, and from the 
throne to the convent. A distant and dangerous 
station, amidst the barbarians of the West, ex¬ 
cited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bish¬ 
ops. Their popular election endeared them to 
the Romans: the public and private indigence 
was relieved by their ample revenue; and the 
weakness or neglect of the emperors compelled 
them to consult, both in peace and war, the 
temporal safety of the city. In the school of ad¬ 
versity the priest insensibly imbibed the virtues 
and the ambition of a prince; the same charac¬ 
ter was assumed, the same policy was adopted, 
by the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who 
ascended the chair of St. Peter; and, after the 
loss of her legions and provinces, the genius and 
fortune of the popes again restored the suprem¬ 
acy of Rome. It is agreed that in the eighth 
century their dominion was founded on rebel¬ 
lion, and that the rebellion was produced, and 
justified, by the heresy of the Iconoclasts; but 
the conduct of the second and third Gregory, in 
this memorable contest, is variously interpreted 
by the wishes of their friends and enemies. The 
Byzantine writers unanimously declare that, 
after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced 
the separation of the East and West, and de¬ 
prived the sacrilegious tyrant of the revenue and 
sovereignty of Italy. Their excommunication is 
still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the paper tri¬ 
umphs; and as they are more strongly attached 
to their religion than to their country, they 
praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and ortho¬ 
doxy of these apostolical men.*® The modern 
champions of Rome are eager to accept the 
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praise and the precedent: this great and gl(^- 
ous example (si the deposition of royal heretics 
is celebrated by the ca^inals Baronius and Bel- 
larmine;^ and if they are asked why the same 
thunders were not hurled against the Neros and 
Julians of antiquity? they reply, that the weak¬ 
ness of the primitive church was the sole cause 
her patient loyalty.*® On this occasion the 
effects of love and hatred are the same; and the 
zealous Protestants, who seek to kindle the in¬ 
dignation and to alarm the fears of princes and 
magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and trea¬ 
son of the two Gregories against their lawful 
sovereign.** They are defended only by the 
moderate Catholics, for the most part of the 
Gallican church,®* who respect the saint with¬ 
out approving the sin. These common advo¬ 
cates of the crown and mitre circumscribe the 
truth of facts by the rule of equity, Scripture, 
and tradition, and appeal to the evidence of 
the Latins,®^ and the lives®* and epistles of the 
popes themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the Sec¬ 
ond to the emperor Leo, are still extant;®® and 
if they cannot be praised as the most perfect 
models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the 
portrait, or at least the mask, of the founder of 
the papal monarchy. ^‘During ten pure and 
fortunate years,” says Gregory to the emperor, 
“we have tasted the annual comfort of your 
royal letters, subscribed in purple ink with your 
own hand, the sacred pledges of your attach¬ 
ment to the orthodox creed of our fethers. How 
deplorable is the change! how tremendous the 
scandal! You now accuse the Catholics of idol¬ 
atry; and, by the accusation, you betray your 
own impiety and ignorance. To this ignorance 
we are compelled to adapt the grossness of our 
style and arguments: the iirst elements of holy 
letters are sufficient for your confusion; and 
were you to enter a grammar-school, and avow 
yours^ the enemy of our womhip, the simple 
and pious children would be provoked to cast 
their horn-books at your head.” After this de¬ 
cent salutation the pope attempts the usual dis¬ 
tinction between the idols of antiquity and the 
Christian images. The former were the fanciful 
representations of phantoms or demons, at a 
time when the true God had not manifested his 
jpdrson in any visible likeness. The latter are the 
genuine forms of Christ, his mother, and his 
iiislnts, who had approved, by a crowd of mira- 
Ciet, the innocence and merit of this relative 
He most indeed have trusted to the 
4|nioiraiim of Leo, since he could assert the per- 
pdlunt tilKs of images 


their venerable presence in the six synods of the 
Catholic church. A more specious argument is 
drawn from present possession and recent prac¬ 
tice: the harmony of the Christian world super¬ 
sedes the demand of a general council; and 
Gregory frankly confesses that such assemblies 
can only be useful under the reign of an ortho¬ 
dox prince. To the impudent and inhuman Leo, 
more guilty than a heretic, he recommends 
peace, silence, and implicit obedience to his 
spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. 
The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are 
defined by the pontiff. To the former he appro¬ 
priates the body; to the latter the soul: the 
sword of justice* is in the hands of the magis¬ 
trate: the more formidable weapon of exdom- 
munication is intrusted to the clergy; and in the 
exercise of their divine commission a zealbus 
son will not spare his offending father: the sW- 
cessor of St. Peter may lawfully chastise me 
kings of the earth. “You assault us, O tyrant I 
with a carnal and military hand: unarmed and 
naked we can only implore the Christ, the prince 
of the heavenly host, that he will send unto you 
a devil for the destruction of your body and the 
salvation of your soul. You declare, with foolish 
arrogance, I will despatch my orders to Rome: 
I will break in pieces the image of St. Peter; anjd 
Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, shall be 
transported in chains and in exile to the foot of 
the imperial throne. Would to God that I 
might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of 
the holy Martin 1 but may the fate of Constans 
serve as a warning to the persecutors of the 
church! After his just condemnation by the 
bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was cut off in the 
fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant: the 
saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, 
among whom he ended his banishment and his 
life. But it is our duty to live for the edification 
and support of the faithful people; nor are we 
reduced to risk our safety on the event of a com¬ 
bat. Incapable as you are of defending your 
Roman subjects, the maritime situation of the 
dty may perhaps expose it to your depredation; 
but we can remove to the distance of four-and- 
twenty stadia,^* to the first fortress of the Lom¬ 
bards, and then—you may pursue the winds. 
Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of 
union, the mediators of p>eace between the East 
and West? The eyes of the nations are fixed on 
our humility; and they revere, as a God upon 
earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose image you 
threaten to destroy.*® The remote and interior 
kingdoms of the West present their homage to 
Christ and his viccgermit; and we now prepare 
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to visit one o{ their roost powerful monarchs 
who desires to receive from our hands the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism.^® The barbarians have sub¬ 
mitted to the yoke of the Gospel, while you 
alone are deaf to the voice of the shepherd. 
These pious barbarians arc kindled into rage: 
they thirst to avenge the persecution of the 
East. Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise; 
reflect, tremble, and repent. If you persist, we 
are innocent of the blood that will be spilt in the 
contest; may it fall on your own head!” 

The first assault of Leo against the images of 
Constantinople had been witnessed by a crowd 
of strangers from Italy and the West, who re¬ 
lated with grief and indignation the sacrilege of 
the emperor. But on the reception of his pro¬ 
scriptive edict they trembled for their domestic 
deities; the images of Christ and the Virgin, of 
the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished 
in all the churches of Italy; and a strong alter¬ 
native was proposed to the Roman pontiff, the 
royal favour, as the price of his compliance, deg¬ 
radation and exile as the penalty of his dis¬ 
obedience. Neither zeal nor policy allowed him 
to hesitate; and the haughty strain in which 
Gregory addressed the emperor displays his 
confidence in the truth of his doctrine, or the 
powers of resistance. Without depending on 
prayers or miracles, he boldly armed against 
the public enemy, and his pastoral letters ad¬ 
monished the Italians of their danger and their 
duty.*^ At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the 
cities of the Exarchate and Pentapolis adhered 
to the cause of religion; their military force by 
sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the 
natives; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal 
was transfused into the mercenary strangers. 
The Italians swore to live and die in the defence 
of the pope and the holy images; the Roman 
people was devoted to their father, and even 
the Lombards were ambitious to share the merit 
and advantage of this holy war. The most trea¬ 
sonable act, but the most obvious revenge, was 
the destruction of the statues of Leo himself: the 
most effectual and pleasing measure of rebellion 
was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and 
depriving him of a power which he had recently 
atmsed by the imposition of a new capitation.** 
A form of administration was preserved by the 
election of magistrates and governors; and so 
high was the public indignation, that the Ital¬ 
ians were prepared to create an Orthodox em¬ 
peror, and to conduct him with a fleet and army 
to the palace of Constantinople. In that palace 
the Romsb bishops, the second and third Greg- 
oiy, were condemned as the authors of the re¬ 


volt, and every attempt was made, cither by 
fraud or force, to seize their persons and to 
strike at their lives. The city was repeatedly 
visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, 
and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret 
trust; they landed with foreign troops, they ob¬ 
tained some domestic aid, and the superstition 
of Naples may blush that her fathers were at¬ 
tached to the cause of heresy. But these clandes¬ 
tine or open attacks were repelled by the cour¬ 
age and vigilance of the Romans; the Greeks 
were overthrown and massacred, their leaders 
suffered an ignominious death, and the popes, 
however inclined to mercy, refused to inter¬ 
cede for these guilty victims. At Ravenna,®* 
the several quarters of the city had long exer¬ 
cised a bloody and hereditary feud; in religious 
controversy they found a new aliment of fac¬ 
tion : but the votaries of images were superior 
in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, who at¬ 
tempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a 
popular sedition. To punish this flagitious deed, 
and restore his dominion in Italy, the emperor 
sent a fleet and army into the Hadriatic gulf. 
After suffering from the winds and waves much 
loss and delay, the Greeks made their descent 
in the neighbourhood of Ravenna; they threat¬ 
ened to depopulate the guilty capital, and to 
imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Jus¬ 
tinian the Second, who had chastised a former 
rebellion by the choice and execution of fifty 
of the principal inhabitants. The women and 
clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in 
prayer; the men were in arms for the defence 
of their country; the common danger had 
united the factions, and the event of a battle was 
preferred to the slow miseries of a siege. In a 
hard-fought day, as the two armies alternately 
yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a 
voice was heard, and Ravenna was victorious 
by the assurance of victory. The strangers re¬ 
treated to their ships, but the populous sea- 
coast poured forth a multitude of boats; the 
waters of the Po were so deeply infected with 
blood, that during six years the public preju¬ 
dice abstained from the fish of the river; and the 
institution of an annual feast perpetuated the 
worship of images and the abhorrence of the 
Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Cath¬ 
olic arms, the Roman pontiff convened a synod 
of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts. With their consent, he pronounced 
a general excommunication against all who by 
word or deed should attack the tradition of the 
fathers and the images of the saints: in this sen¬ 
tence the emperor was tacitly involved,*^ but 
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due vote of a last and hopeless remonstrance 
may seem to imply that the anathema was yet 
suspended over his giiilty head. No sooner had 
they ccmhrmed their own safety^ the worship of 
images; and the freedom of Rome and Italy, 
dikn the popes appear to have relaxed of their 
severity, and to have spared the relics of the 
Byzandne dominion. Their moderate counsels 
ddayed and prevented the elecdon of a new 
emperor, and they exhorted the Italians not to 
separate from the body of the Roman mon¬ 
archy. The cjcarch was permitted to reside with¬ 
in the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than a 
master; and till the Imperial coronation of 
Charlemagne, the government of Rome and 
Italy was exercised in the name ctf the succes¬ 
sors of Constantine.^^ 

The liberty of Rome, which had been op- 
^ pressed by the arms and arts of Augustus, was 
rescued, after seven hundred and fifty years of 
servitude, from the persecution of Leo the Isau- 
rian. By the Cassars the triumphs of the consuls 
had been annihilated: in the decline and fall of 
the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boun¬ 
dary, l^d insensibly receded from the ocean, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates; 
and Rome was reduced to her ancient territory 
from Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to 
the mouth of the Tiber.** When the kings were 
banished, the republic reposed on the firm basis 
which had been founded by their wisdom and 
Virtue, Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided 
between two annual magistrates: the senate con- 
dnued to exercise the powers of administration 
and counsel; and the legislative authority was 
distributed in the assemblies of the people by a 
w^-preportioned Scale of property and service. 
Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Ro¬ 
mans had improved the science of government 
md war: die will of the community was abso*^ 
lutci the rights of individuals were sacred: one 
hundred and diirty thousandcitizens were armed 
for defence or conquest; and a band of robbers 
and.oudawB was moulded into a nation, deserv¬ 
ing of freedom and ambitious of glory.** When 
dmsovereignty of the Greek emper<»s was exdn- 
guished^ tlk ruins of Rome presented the sad 
image of depopulation and decay: her slavery 
was a habit, her liberty an accident; the effect of 
aopeiadtion, and the object of her own amaze- 
and terror. The last vesdge of the sub- 
or even dte fmms, of the constitution, 
fr«wn the practice and memory 
and they wm devoid of knowl- 
yiirdtCj^again to build the fabric a 
iMuwmwoakh. Their scanty remnant, the offr 


spring of slaves and strangers, was despicjdde in 
the eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often 
as the Franks or Lombards expressed their 
most bitter contempt of a foe, they called him a 
Roman; “and in this name,** says the bishop 
liutprand, “we include whatever is base, what¬ 
ever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the ex¬ 
tremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice 
that can prostitute the dignity of human na¬ 
ture.**** By the necessity of their situation, the 
inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough 
model of a republican government: they were 
compelled to elect some judges in peace and 
some leaders in^y/^: the nobles assembledl to 
deliberate, ani their resolves could not be ex¬ 
ecuted without the union and consent of the 
multitude. The style of the Roman senate ahd 
people was revived,*® but the spirit was flek; 
and their new independence was disgraced by 
the tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and 
oppression. The want of laws could only be sup¬ 
plied by the influence of religion, and their for¬ 
eign and domestic counsels were moderated by 
the authority of the bishop. His alms, his ser¬ 
mons, his correspondence with the kings and 
prelates of the West, his recent services, their 
gratitude and oath, accustomed the Romans to 
consider him as the first magistrate or prince of 
the city. The Christian humility of the popes 
was not offended by the name of Dominus, or 
Lord; and their face and inscription are still 
apparent on the most ancient coins.*® Their 
temporal dominion is now confirmed by the 
reverence of a thousand years; and their noblest 
title is the free choice of a people whom they 
had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy 
people of Elis enjoyed a perpetual peace, under 
the protection of Jupiter, and in the exercise of 
the Olympic games. Happy would it have 
been for the Romans if a similar privilege had 
guarded the patrimony of St. Peter from the 
calamities of war; if the Christians who visited 
the holy threshold wgiild have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle and his 
successor. But this mystic circle could have been 
traced only by the want of a legislator and a 
sage: this pacific system was incompatible with 
the zeal and ambition of the popes: the Romans 
were not addicted, like the. inhabitants , of Elis, 
to the innocent and placid labours of agricul¬ 
ture; and the barbarians of Italy, though soft- 
ez 2 ed by the ctimate, were far below the Grecian 
states in the institutions of pulidk and private 
life. A memorable example of repentance :and 
piety , was exhibited by liutprand, king of the 
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Lombards. la arix%at thei^te of the Vatkaa, 
conqueror Mstened to the voice of Gregory 
the Second, withdrew his troops, resigned hb 
conquests, respectfully visited the church of St. 
Peter, and, after performing his devotions, of¬ 
fered his sword and dagger, his cuirass and man¬ 
tle, his diver cross, and his crown of gold, on the 
tomb of the apostle. But this religious fervour 
was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the mo¬ 
ment; the sense of interest is strong and lasting; 
the love of arms and rapine was congenial to the 
Lombards; and both the prince and people 
were irresistibly tempted by the disorders of 
Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the unwar¬ 
like profession of her new chief. On the first 
edicts of the empieror, they declared themselves 
the champions of the holy images: Liutprand 
invaded the province of Romagna, which had 
already assumed that distinctive appellation; 
the Catholics of the Exarchate yielded without 
reluctance to his civil and military power; and 
a foreign enemy was introduced for the first 
time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. 
That city and fortress were speedily recovered by 
the active diligence and maritime forces of the 
Venetians; and those faithful subjects obeyed 
the exhortation of Gregory himself, in sepa¬ 
rating the personal guilt of Leo from the gen¬ 
eral cause of the Roman empire.^ The Greeks 
were less mindful of the service than the Lom¬ 
bards of the injury: the two nations, hostile in 
their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and 
unnatural alliance: the king and the exarch 
marched to the conquest of Spolcto and Rome; 
the storm evaporated without effect, but the 
policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexa¬ 
tious alternative of hostility and truce. His suc¬ 
cessor Astolphus declared himself the equal ene¬ 
my of the emperor and the pope: Ravenna was 
subdued by force or treachery, and this final 
conquest extinguished the series of the exarchs, 
who had reigned with a subordinate power since 
the time of Justinian and the ruin of the Gothic 
kingdom. Rome was summoned to acknowl¬ 
edge the victorious Lombard as her lawful sov¬ 
ereign ; the annual tribute of a piece of gold was 
fisted as the ransom of each citizen, and the 
sword of destruction was unsheathed to exact 
the penalty of her disobedience. The Romaix» 
hesitated; they entreated; they complained; 
and the thmatening barbarians were checked 
by' arms and negotiations, till the popes had 
engaged the friendship of an idly and avengo: 
be^nd the Alps." 

in hb distress the first Gregory had implored 
thealidaf the hemitf the age, of Charles Mattel 


who governed the French monarchy with the 
humble title of mayor or duke; and who, by his 
signal victory over the Saracens, had saved his 
country, and perhaps Europe, from the Mo¬ 
hammedan yoke. The ambassadors of the pope 
were received by Charles with decent reverence; 
but the greatness of his occupations, and the 
shortness of his life, prevented his interference 
in the affairs of Italy, except by a friendly and 
ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, the heir 
of his power and virtues, assumed the office of 
champion of the Roman church; and the zeal 
of the French prince appears to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and religion. But 
the danger was on the banks of the I’iber, the 
succour on those of the Seine; and our sympa¬ 
thy is cold to the relation of distant misery. 
Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen the Third 
embraced the generous resolution of visiting in 
person the courts of Lombardy and France, to 
deprecate the injustice of his enemy, or to excite 
the pity and indignation of his friend. After 
soothing the public despair by litanies and ora¬ 
tions, he undertook this laborious journey with 
the ambassadors of the French monarch and the 
Greek emperor. The king of the Lombards was 
inexorable; but his threats could not silence the 
complaints, nor retard the speed, of the Roman 
pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, re¬ 
posed in the abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened 
to grasp the right hand of his protector; a hand 
which was never lifted in vain, either in war or 
friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visi¬ 
ble successor of the apostle; at the next assem¬ 
bly, the field of March or of May, his injuries 
were exposed to a devout and warlike nation, 
and he repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, 
but as a conqueror, at the head of a French 
army, which was led by the king in person. The 
Lombards, after a weak resistance^ obtained an 
ignominious peace, and swore to restore the pos¬ 
sessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Ro¬ 
man church. But no sooner was Astolphus de- 
Hvered from the presence of the French arms, 
than he forgot his promise and resented his dis¬ 
grace. Rome was< again encompassed by his 
arms; and Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing 
the zeal of his Transalpine alHes, enforced his 
complaint and request, by an eloquent letter in 
the name and person of St. Peter himself." The 
apostle assures his adoptive sons, the king, the 
clergy, and the nobles of France, that, dead in 
the flesh, he is still alive in the spirit; that they 
now heaf) and must obey, the voice of the 
founder guardian of the Roman* church; 
fiiat die Virgin, the angels, .the saints, and the 
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martyrs, and all the host of heaven, unanimous¬ 
ly urge the request, and will confess the obliga¬ 
tion; that riches, victory, and paradise will 
crown their pious enterprise, and that eternal 
damnation will be the penalty of their neglect, 
if they suffer his tomb, his temple, and his peo¬ 
ple to fall into the hands of the perfidious Lom¬ 
bards. The second expedition of Pepin was not 
less rapid and fortunate than the first: St. Peter 
was satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astol- 
phus was taught the lessons of justice and sin¬ 
cerity by the scourge of a foreign master. After 
this double chastisement, the Lombards lan¬ 
guished about twenty years in a state of languor 
and decay. But their minds were not yet hum¬ 
bled to their condition; and instead of affecting 
the pacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly 
harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, 
evasions, and inroads, which they undertook 
without reflection and terminated without glory. 
On either side, their expiring monarchy was 
pressed by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian 
the First, the genius, the fortune, and greatness 
of Charlemagne the son of Pepin; these heroes 
of the church and state were united in public 
and domestic friendship, and, while they tram¬ 
pled on the prostrate, they varnished their pro¬ 
ceedings with the fairest colours of equity and 
moderation. The passes of the Alps and the 
walls of Pavia were the only defence of the Lom¬ 
bards; the former were surprised, the latter 
were invested, by the son of Pepin; and after a 
blockade of two years, Desiderius, the last of 
their native princes, surrendered his sceptre and 
his capital. Under the dominion of a foreign 
king, but in the possession of their national 
laws, the Lombards became the brethren, rath¬ 
er than the subjects, of the Franks; who de¬ 
rived their blood, and manners, and language 
from the same Germanic origin.®^ 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the 
Carlovingian family form the important link of 
ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical, 
history. In the conquest of Italy, the champions 
of the Roman church obtained a favourable oc¬ 
casion, a specious title, the wishes of the people, 
the prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the 
most essential gifts of the popes to the Garlovin- 
gian race were the dignities of king of France^^ 
and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacer¬ 
dotal monarchy of St. Peter the nations began 
to resume the practice of seeking, on the banks 
of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the 
oracles of their fate. The Franks were jscrplexed 
between the name and substance of their gov¬ 
ernment. All the powers of royalty were exer¬ 


cised by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and noth¬ 
ing, except the regal title, was wanting to his 
ambition. His enemies were crushed by his va¬ 
lour; his friends were multiplied by his liberal¬ 
ity; his father had been the saviour of Christen¬ 
dom; and the claims of personal merit were re¬ 
peated and ennobled in a descent of four gener¬ 
ations. The name and image of royalty was still 
preserved in the last descendant of Clovis, the 
feeble Childeric; but his obsolete right could 
only be used as an instrument of sedition: the 
nation was desirous of restoring the simplicity 
of the constitution; and Pepin, a subject and a 
prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own pnk 
and the fortuni of his family. The mayorj and 
the nobles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, 
to the royal phantom: the blood of Clovis\was 
pure and sacred in their eyes; and their com¬ 
mon ambassadors addressed the Roman poiitifT 
to dispel their scniples or to absolve their 
promise. The interest of Pope Zachary, the suc¬ 
cessor of the two Gregories, prompted him to 
decide, and to decide in their favour: he pro¬ 
nounced that the nation might lawfully unite, 
in the same person, the title and authority of 
king; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a vic¬ 
tim of the public safety, should be degraded, 
shaved, and confined in a monastery for the re¬ 
mainder of his days. An answer so agreeable to 
their wishes w^as accepted by the Franks, as the 
opinion of a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or 
the oracle of a prophet: the Merovingian race 
disappeaured from the earth; and Pepin was ex¬ 
alted on a buckler by the suffrage of a free peo¬ 
ple, accustomed to obey his laws and to march 
under his standard. His coronation was twice 
perfonned, with the sanction of the popes, by 
their most faithful servant St. Boniface, the 
apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands 
of Stephen the Third, who, in the monastery of 
St. Denys, placed the diadem on the head of his 
benefactor. The royal unction of the kings of 
Israel was dexterously applied:®® the successor 
of St. Peter assumed the character of a divine 
ambassador: a German chieftain was trans- 
fonned into the Lord’s anointed; and this Jew¬ 
ish rite has been diffused and maintained by the 
superstition and vanity of modern Europe. The 
Franks were absolved from their ancient oath; 
but a dire anathema was thundered against 
them and their posterity, if they should dare to 
renew the same freedom of choice, or to elect a 
king, except in the holy and meritorious race of 
the Carlovingian princes. Without apprehend¬ 
ing the future danger, these princes gloried in 
their piresent security: the secretary of Charle- 
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magne affirms that the French sceptre was 
transferred by the authority of the popes and, 
in their boldest enterprises, they insist, with con¬ 
fidence, on this signal and successful act of tem¬ 
poral jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language 
the patricians of Rome®* were far removed from 
the senate of Romulus, or the palace of Con- 
stantine—from the free nobles of the republic, 
or the fictitious parents of the emperor. After 
the recovery of Italy and Africa by the arms of 
Justinian, the importance and danger of those 
remote provinces required the presence of a 
supreme magistrate; he was indifferently styled 
the exarch or the patrician; and these governors 
of Ravenna, who fill their place in the chron¬ 
ology of princes, extended their jurisdiction 
over the Roman city. Since the revolt of Italy 
and the loss of the Exarchate, the distress of the 
Romans had exacted some sacrifice of their in¬ 
dependence. Yet, even in this act, they exer¬ 
cised the right of disposing of themselves; and 
the decrees of the senate and people successively 
invested Charles Martel and his posterity with 
the honours of patrician of Rome. The leaders 
of a powerful nation would have disdained a 
servile title and subordinate office; but the reign 
of the Greek emperors was suspended; and, in 
the vacancy of the empire, they derived a more 
glorious commission from the pope and the re¬ 
public. The Roman ambassadors presented 
these patricians with the keys of the shrine of 
St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sovereignty; 
with a holy banner which it was their right and 
duty to unfurl in the defence of the church and 
the city.®® In the time of Charles Martel and of 
Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard king¬ 
dom covered the freedom, while it threatened 
the safety, of Rome; and the patriciate repre¬ 
sented only the title, the service, the alliance, of 
these distant protectors. I’he power and policy 
of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy and im¬ 
posed a master. In his first visit to the capital he 
was received with all the honours which had 
formerly been paid to the exarch, the repre¬ 
sentative of the emperor; and these honours ob¬ 
tained some new decorations from the joy and 
gratitude of Pope Adrian the First.®® No sooner 
was he informed of the sudden approach of the 
monarch, than he despatched the magistrates 
and nobles of Rome to meet him, with the ban¬ 
ner, about thirty miles from the city. At the 
distance of one mile the Flaminian Way was 
lined- with the schools^ or national communities, 
of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, etc.: the Roman 
youth was under arms; and the children of a 
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more tender age, with palms and olive branches 
in their hands, chanted the praises of their great 
deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, and 
ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his 
horse, led the procession of his nobles to the 
Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devout¬ 
ly kissed each step of the threshold of the apos¬ 
tles. In the portico, Adrian expected him at the 
head of his clergy: they embraced, as friends 
and equals: but in their march to the altar, the 
king or patrician assumed the right hand of the 
pope. Nor was the Frank content with these 
vain and empty demonstrations of respect. In 
the twenty-six years that elapsed between the 
conquest of Lombardy and his Imperial coro¬ 
nation, Rome, which had l)een delivered by the 
sword, was subject, as his own, to the sceptre of 
Charlemagne. The people swore allegiance to 
his person and family: in his name money was 
coined and justice was administered; and the 
election of the popes was examined and con¬ 
firmed by his authority. Exce[)t an original and 
self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not 
any prerogative remaining which the title of 
emperor could add to the patrician of Rome.®^ 
The gratitude of the Carlovingians was ade¬ 
quate to these obligations, and their names are 
consecrated as the saviours and benefactors of 
the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony of 
farms and houses was transformed by their 
bounty into the temporal dominion of cities and 
provinces; and the donation of the Exarchate 
was the first-fruits of the conquests of Pepin. 
Astolphus with a sigh relinquished his prey; the 
keys and the hostages of the principal cities 
were delivered to the French ambassador; and, 
in his master’s name, he presented them before 
the tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the 
Exarchate®® might compri.se all the provinces 
of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and his 
vicegerent; but its strict and proper limits were 
included in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara: its inseparable dependency was 
the Pentapolis, which stretched along the Ha- 
driatic from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced 
into the midland country as far as the ridges of 
the Apennine. In this transaction the ambition 
and avarice of the popes has been severely con¬ 
demned. Perhaps the humility of a Christian 
priest should have rejected an earthly kingdom, 
which it was not easy for him to govern without 
renouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps 
a faithful subject, or even a generous enemy, 
would have been less impatient to divide the 
spoils of the barbarian; and if the emperor had 
intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name the res- 
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titution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the 
pope from the reproach of treachery and false* 
ho^. But in the rigid interpretation of the laws, 
every one may accept, without injury, what¬ 
ever his benefactor can bestow without injus¬ 
tice. The Greek emperor had abdicated or for¬ 
feited his right to the Exarchate; and the sword 
of Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword 
of the Carlovingian. It was not in the cause of 
the Iconoclast that Pepin had exposed his per¬ 
son and army in a double expedition beyond 
the Alps; he possessed, and might lawfully 
alienate, his conquests: and to the importuni¬ 
ties of the Greeks he piously replied that no hu¬ 
man consideration should tempt him to resume 
the gift which he had conferred on the Roman 
pontiff for the remission of his sins and the sal¬ 
vation of his soul. The splendid donation was 
granted in supreme and absolute dominion, 
and the world beheld for the first time a Chris¬ 
tian bishop invested with the prerogatives of a 
temporal prince—the choice of magistrates, the 
exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and 
the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dis¬ 
solution of the Lombard kingdom the inhabi¬ 
tants of the duchy of Spoleto®^ sought a refuge 
from the storm, shaved their heads after the Ro¬ 
man fashion, declared themselves the servants 
and subjects of St. Peter, and completed, by 
this voluntary surrender, the present circle of 
the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent by the ver¬ 
bal or written donation of Charlemagne,®^ who, 
in the first transports of his victory, despoiled 
himself and the Greek emperor of the cities and 
islands which had formerly been annexed to the 
Exarchate. But in the cooler moments of ab¬ 
sence and reflection he viewed with an eye of 
jealousy and envy the recent greatness of his 
ecclesiastic ally. The execution of his own and 
his father’s promises was respectfully eluded: 
the king of the Franks and Lombards asserted 
the inalienable rights of the empire; and, in his 
life and death, Ravenna,®® as well as Rome, was 
numbered in the list of his metropolitan cities. 
The sovereignty of the Exarchate melted away 
in the hands of the popes; they found in the 
archbishops of Ravenna a dangerous and do¬ 
mestic rival :®^ the nobles and people disdained 
the yoke of a priest; and in the disorders of the 
dmes they could only retain the memory of an 
ancient claim, which, in a more prosperous 
age, they have revived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cun¬ 
ning; and the strong, though ignorant, barba- 
rfaai Wie often entangled in the net of sacerdotal 


policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an ar¬ 
senal and manufacture which, according to the 
occasion, have produced or concealed a various 
collection of false or genuine, of corrupt or sus¬ 
picious acts, as they tended to promote the in¬ 
terest of the Roman church. Before the end of 
the eighth century some apostolical scribe, per¬ 
haps the notorious Isidore, composed the decre¬ 
tals and the donation of Constantine, the two 
magic pillars of the spiritual and temjx)ral mon¬ 
archy of the popes. This memorable donation 
was introduced to the world by an epistle of 
Adrian the First, who exhorts Charlemagne to 
imitate the lit^ality and revive the name of the 
great Constantine.®* According to the Icjgend, 
the first of the Christian emperors was hesjjled of 
the leprosy, and purified in the waters oAbap- 
tism, by St. Silvester, the Roman bishop ;\ and 
never was physician more gloriously reejom- 
pensed. His royal proselyte withdrew from\the 
seat and patrimony of St. Peter; declared his 
resolution of founding a new capital in the East; 
and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual 
sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of 
the West.®® This fiction was productive of the 
most beneficial eflects. The Greek princes were 
convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and the re¬ 
volt of Gregory was the claim of his lawful in¬ 
heritance. The popes were delivered from their 
debt of gratitude; and the nominal gifts of the 
Carlovingians were no more than the just and 
irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of the 
ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no 
longer dep>ended on the choice of a fickle peo¬ 
ple; and the successors of St. Peter and Con¬ 
stantine were invested with the purple and pre¬ 
rogatives of the Caesars. So deep was the igno¬ 
rance and credulity of the times that the most 
absurd of fables was received with equal rever¬ 
ence in Greece and in France, and is still en¬ 
rolled among the decrees of the canon law.^® 
The emperors and the Romans were incapable 
of discerning a forgery that subverted their 
rights and freedom; and the only opposition 
proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which in 
the beginning of the twelfth century disputed 
the truth and validity of the donation of Con¬ 
stantine.^^ In the revival of letters and liberty 
this fictitious deed was transpierced by the pen 
of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an eloquent 
critic and a Roman patriot.^® His contempora¬ 
ries of the fifteenth century were astonished at 
his sacrilegious boldness; yet such is the silent 
and irresistible progress of reason, that before 
the end of the next age the fable was rejected by 
the contempt of historians^® and poets,and .the 
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tacit or modest censure of the advocates of the 
Roman church. The popes themselves have 
indulged a smile at the credulity of the vul¬ 
gar;^® but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies 
their reign; and by the same fortune which has 
attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, 
the edifice has subsisted after the foundations 
have been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their 
freedom and dominion, the images, the first 
cause of their revolt, were restored in the East¬ 
ern empire.’’' Under the reign of Constantine 
the Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical 
power had overthrown the tree, without extir¬ 
pating the root, of superstition. The idols, for 
such they were now held, were secretly cher¬ 
ished by the order and the sex most prone to 
devotion; and the fond alliance of the monks 
and females obtained a final victory over the 
reason and authority of man. Leo the Fourth 
maintained with less rigour the religion of his 
father and grandfather; but his wife, the fair 
and ambitious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of 
the Athenians, the heirs of the idolatry, rather 
than the philosophy, of their ancestors. During 
the life of her husband these sentiments were in¬ 
flamed by danger and dissimulation, and she 
could only labour to protect and promote some 
favourite monks whom she drew from their 
caverns and seated on the metropolitan thrones 
of the East. But as soon as she leigned in her 
own name and that of her son, Irene more seri¬ 
ously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and 
the first step of her future persecution was a gen¬ 
eral edict for liberty of conscience. In the resto¬ 
ration of the monks a thousand images were ex¬ 
posed to the public veneration; a thousand 
legends were invented of their sufferings and 
miracles. By the opportunities of death or re¬ 
moval the episcopal seats were judiciously filled; 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celes¬ 
tial favour anticipated and flattered the judg¬ 
ment of their sovereign; and the promotion of 
her secretary Tarasius gave Irene the patriarch 
of Constantinople, and the command of the 
Oriental church. But the decrees of a general 
council could only be repealed by a similar as¬ 
sembly:’* the Iconoclasts whom she convened 
were bold in possession, and averse to debate; 
and the feeble voice of the bishops was re¬ 
echoed by the more formidable clamour of the 
soldiers and people of Constantinople. The de¬ 
lay and intrigues of a year, the separation of the 
disaffected troops, and the choice of Nice for a 
second orthodox synod, removed these obsta¬ 
cles; and the episcopal conscience was again, 


after the Greek fashion, in the hands of the 
prince. No more than eighteen days were al¬ 
lowed for the consummation of this important 
work: the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, 
but as criminals or penitents: the scene was 
decorated by the legates of Pope Adrian and the 
Eastern patriarchs;’* the decrees were framed 
by the president Tarasius, and ratified by the 
acclamations and subscriptions of three hun¬ 
dred and fifty bishops. They unanimously pro¬ 
nounced that the worship of images is agreeable 
to Scripture and reason, to the fathers and 
councils of the church: but they hesitate whe¬ 
ther that worship be relative or direct; whether 
the Godhead and the figure of ("hrist be en¬ 
titled to the same mode of adoration. Of this 
second Nicenc council the acts are still extant; 
a curious monument of superstition and igno¬ 
rance, of falsehood and folly. I shall only notice 
the judgment of the bishops, on the comparative 
merit of image-worship and morality. A monk 
had concluded a truce with the demon of forni¬ 
cation, on condition of interrupting his daily 
prayers to a picture that hung in his cell. His 
scruples prompted him to consult the abbot. 
“Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and 
his Mother in their holy images, it would be 
better for you,” replied the casuist, “to enter 
every brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the 
city.”** For the honour of orthodoxy, at least 
the orthodoxy of the Roman church, it is some¬ 
what unfortunate that the two princes who con¬ 
vened the two councils of Nice are both stained 
with the blood of their sons. The second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously exe¬ 
cuted by the despotism of Irene, and she re¬ 
fused her adversaries the toleration which at 
first she had granted to her friends. During the 
five succeeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight 
years, the contest was maintained with un¬ 
abated rage and various success betw^een the 
worshippers and the breakers of the images; 
but I am not inclined to pursue with minute 
diligence the repetition of the same events. 
Nicephorus allowed a general liberty of speech 
and practice; and the only virtue of his reign is 
accused by the monks as the cause of his tem¬ 
poral and eternal perdition. Superstition and 
weakness formed the character of Michael the 
First, but the saints and images were incapable 
of supporting their votary on the throne. In the 
purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the name and re¬ 
ligion of an Armenian; and the idols, with 
their seditious adherents, were condemned to a 
second exile. Their applause would have sancti¬ 
fied the murder of an impious tyrant, but his 
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assassin and successor, the second Michael, was 
tainted from his birth with the Phrygian here¬ 
sies; he attempted to mediate between the con¬ 
tending parties; and the intractable spirit of the 
Catholics insensibly cast him into the opposite 
scale. His moderation was guarded by timidity; 
but his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear 
and pity, was the last and most cruel of the 
Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the times ran 
strongly against them; and the emperors, who 
stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and 
punished by the public hatred. After the death 
of Theophilus the final victory of the images 
was achieved by a second female, his widow 
Theodora, whom he left the guardian of the 
empire. Her measures were bold and decisive. 
The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the 
fame and the soul of her deceased husband; the 
sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was com¬ 
muted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of 
two hundred lashes: the bishops trembled, the 
monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy 
preserves the annual memory of the triumph of 
the images. A single question yet remained, 
whether they are endowed with any proper and 
inherent sanctity; it was agitated by the Greeks 
of the eleventh century;®' and as this opinion 
has the strongest recommendation of absurdity, 
I am surprised that it was not more explicitly 
decided in the affirmative. In the West Pope 
Adrian the First accepted and announced the 
decrees of the Nicenc assembly, which is now 
revered by the Catholics as the seventh in rank 
of the general councils. Rome and Italy were 
docile to the voice of their father; but the great¬ 
est part of the Latin Christians were far behind 
in the race of superstition. The churches of 
France, Germany, England, and Spain steered 
a middle course between the adoration and the 
destruction of images, which they admitted into 
their temples, not as objects of worship, but as 
lively and useful memorials of faith and history. 
An angry book of controversy was composed 
and published in the name of Charlemagne:®* 
under his authority a synod of three hundred 
bishops was assembled at Frankfort:®® they 
blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but they 
pronounced a more severe censure against the 
superstition of the Greeks, and the decrees of 
thdu: pretended council, which was long de¬ 
spised by the barbarians of the West.*® Among 
them the worship of images advanced with a 
silent and insensible progress; but a large atone¬ 
ment is made for their hesitation and delay by 
the gross idolatry of the ages which precede the 
reformation, and of the countries, both in Eu¬ 


rope and America, which are still immersed in 
the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the Nicene synod, and under the 
reign of the pious Irene, that the popes consum¬ 
mated the separation of Rome and Italy, by the 
translation of the empire to the less orthodox 
Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose 
between the rival nations: religion was not the 
sole motive of their choice; and while they dis¬ 
sembled the failings of their friends, they beheld, 
with reluctance and suspicion, the Catholic vir¬ 
tues of their foes. The difference of language and 
manners had perpetuated the enmity of the two 
capitals; and they were alienated from (^ach 
other by the hostile opposition of seventy yiars. 
In that schism the Romans had tasted of iVee- 
dom, and the popes of sovereignty; their sub¬ 
mission would have exposed them to the reve Age 
of a jealous tyrant; and the revolution of Itily 
had betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyran¬ 
ny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperora 
had restored the images, but they had not re¬ 
stored the Calabrian estates®* and the Illyrian 
diocese,®® which the Iconoclasts had torn away 
from the successors of St. Peter; and Pope Adri¬ 
an threatens them with a sentence of excommu¬ 
nication unless they speedily abjure this prac¬ 
tical heresy.®^ The Greeks were now orthodox; 
but their religion might be tainted by the breath 
of the reigning monarch; the Franks were now 
contumacious; but a discerning eye might dis¬ 
cern their approaching conversion, from the 
use, to the adoration, of images. The name of 
Charlemagne was stained by the polemic acri¬ 
mony of his scribes; but the conqueror himself 
conformed, with the temper of a statesman, to 
the various practice of France and Italy. In his 
four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican he em¬ 
braced the popes in the communion of friend¬ 
ship and piety; knelt before the tomb, and con¬ 
sequently before the image, of the apostle; and 
joined, without scruple, in all the prayers and 
processions of the Roman liturgy. Would pru¬ 
dence or gratitude allow the pontiffs to re¬ 
nounce their benefactor? Had they a right to 
alienate his gift of the Exarchate? Had they 
power to abolish his government of Rome? The 
title of patrician wa3 below the merit and great¬ 
ness of Charlemagne; and it was only by reviv¬ 
ing the Western empire that they could pay 
their obligations or secure their establishment. 
By this decisive measure they would finally 
eradicate the claims of the Greeks: from the de- 
bzisement of a provincial town, the majesty of 
Rome would be restored; the Latin Christians 
would be united, under a supreme head, in 
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their ancient metropolis; and the conquerors of 
the West would receive their crown from the 
successors of St. Peter. The Roman church 
would acquire a zealous and respectable advo¬ 
cate ; and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian 
power, the bishop might exercise, with honour 
and safety, the government of the city.** 

Before the ruin of Paganism in Rome the 
competition for a wealthy bishopric had often 
been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the times were 
more savage, the prize more important, and the 
chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 
leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of 
sovereign. The reign of Adrian the First** sur¬ 
passes the measure of past or succeeding ages;** 
the walls of Rome, the sacred patrimony, the 
ruin of the Lombards, and the friendship of 
Charlemagne, Were the trophies of his fame: he 
secretly edified the throne of his successors, and 
displayed in a narrow space the virtues of a 
great prince. His memory was revered; but in 
the next election, a priest of the Lateran, Leo 
the Third, was preferred to the nephew and the 
favourite of Adrian, whom he had promoted to 
the first dignities of the church. Their acquies¬ 
cence or repentance disguised, above four years, 
the blackest intention of revenge, till the day of 
a procession, when a furious band of conspira¬ 
tors dispersed the unarmed multitude, and as¬ 
saulted with blows and wounds the sacred per¬ 
son of the pope. But their enterprise on his life 
or liberty was disappointed, perhaps by their 
own confusion and remorse. Leo was left for 
dead on the ground: on his revival from the 
swoon, the elfect of his loss of blood, he recov¬ 
ered his speech and sight; and this natural event 
was improved to the miraculous restoration of 
his eyes and tongue, of which he had been de¬ 
prived, twice deprived, by the knife of the as¬ 
sassins.®^ From his pri.son he escaped to the 
Vatican: the duke of Spoleto hastened to his 
rescue, Charlemagne sympathised in his injury, 
and in his camp of Paderborn in Westphalia 
accepted, or solicited, a visit from the Roman 
pontiff. Leo repas.sed the Alps with a commis¬ 
sion of counts and bishops, the guards of his 
safety and the judges of his innocence; and it 
was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the 
personal discharge of this pious oflice. In his 
fourth and last pilgrimage he was received at 
Rome with the due honours of king and patri¬ 
cian: Leo was permitted to purge himself by 
oath of the crimes imputed to his charge: his 
enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious at¬ 


tempt against his life was punished by the mild 
and insufficient penalty of exile. On the festival 
of Christmas, the last year of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, Charlemagne appeared in the church of 
St. Peter; and, to gratify the vanity of Rome, he 
had exchanged the simple dress of his country 
for the habit of a patrician.®® After the celebra¬ 
tion of the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed 
a precious crown on his head,®* and the dome 
resounded with the acclamations of the people, 
“Long life and victory to Charles, the most pi¬ 
ous Augustus, crowned by God the great and 
pacific emperor of the Romans!” The head and 
body of Charlemagne were consecrated by the 
royal unction: after the example of the Cicsars, 
he was saluted or adored by the pontiff: his 
coronation oath represents a promise to main¬ 
tain the faith and privileges of the church; and 
the first-fruits were paid in his rich offerings to 
the shrine of the apostle. In his familiar conver¬ 
sation the emperor protested his ignorance of 
the intentions of Leo, which he would have dis¬ 
appointed by his absence on that memorable 
day. But the preparations of the ceremony must 
have disclosed the secret; and the journey of 
Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and expec¬ 
tation : he had acknowledged that the Imperial 
title was the object of his ambition, and a Ro¬ 
man synod had pronounced that it was the only 
adequate reward of his merit and services.®^ 
The appellation of great has been often be¬ 
stowed, and sometimes deserved, but Charle¬ 
magne is the only prince in whose favour the 
title has been indissolubly blended with the 
name. Fhat name, with the addition of 
is inserted in the Roman calendar; and the 
saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the 
praises of the historians and philosophers of an 
enlightened age.®® His real merit is doubtless en¬ 
hanced by the barbarism of the nation and the 
times from which he emerged: but the apparent 
magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by 
an unequal comparison; and the ruins of Pal¬ 
myra derive a casual splendour from the naked¬ 
ness of the surrounding desert. Without injus¬ 
tice to his fame, 1 may discern some blemishes 
in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of 
the Western empire. Of his moral virtues, chas¬ 
tity is not the most conspicuous:®* but the pub¬ 
lic happiness could not be materially injured 
by his nine wives or concubines, the various in¬ 
dulgence of meaner or more transient amours, 
the multitude of his bastards whom he bestowed 
on the church, and the long celibacy and licen¬ 
tious manners of his daughters,®’ whom the 
father was suspected of loving with too fond a 
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passion. I shall be scarcely permitted to accuse 
the ambition of a conqueror; but in a day of 
equal retribution, the sons of his brother Carlo- 
man, the Merovingian princes of Aquitain, and 
the four thousand five hundred Saxons who 
were beheaded on the same spot, would have 
something to allege against the justice and hu¬ 
manity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the 
vanquished Saxons** was an abuse of the right 
of conquest; his laws were not less sanguinary 
than his arms, and, in the discussion of his mo¬ 
tives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must 
be imputed to temper. The sedentary reader is 
amazed by his incessant activity of mind and 
body; and his subjects and enemies were not 
1^ astonished at his sudden presence at the 
moment when they believed him at the most 
distant extremity of the empire; neither peace 
nor war, nor summer nor winter, were a season 
of repose; and our fancy cannot easily reconcile 
the annals of his reign with the geography of 
his expeditions. But this activity was a national, 
rather than a personal virtue; the vagrant life 
of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, 
in military adventures; and the journeys of 
Charlemagne were distinguished only by a more 
numerous train and a more important pur¬ 
pose. His military renown must be tried by the 
scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his ac¬ 
tions. Alexander conquered with the arms of 
Philip, but the two heroes who preceded Charle¬ 
magne bequeathed him their name, their ex¬ 
amples, and the companions of their victories. 
At the head of his veteran and superior armies 
he oppressed the savage or degenerate nations, 
who were incapable of confederating for their 
common safety; nor did he ever encounter an 
equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in 
arms. The science of war has been lost and re¬ 
vived with the arts of peace; but his campaigns 
are not illustrated by any siege or battle of sin¬ 
gular difficulty and success; and he might be¬ 
hold with envy the Saracen trophies of his 
grandfather. After his Spanish expedition his 
rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrenaean moun¬ 
tains; and the soldiers, whose situation was irre¬ 
trievable, and whose valour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill 
or caution of their general.®* I touch with rever¬ 
ence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly ap¬ 
plauded by a respectable judge. They compose 
not a system, but a series, of occasional and mi¬ 
nute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the re¬ 
formation of manners, the economy of his farms, 
the care of his poultry, and even the sale of his 
eggs. He wished to improve the laws and the 
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character of the Franks; and his attempts, how¬ 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of 
praise: the inveterate evils of the times were 
suspended or mollified by his government;^** 
but in his institutions I can seldom discover the 
general views and the immortal spirit of a legis¬ 
lator, who survives himself for the benefit of pos¬ 
terity. The union and stability of his empire de¬ 
pended on the life of a single man: he imitated 
the dangerous practice of dividing his king¬ 
doms among his sons; and, after his numerous 
diets, the whole constitution was left to fluctuate 
between the disorders of anarchy and despotism. 
His esteem for the piety and knowledge of; the 
clergy tempted him to intrust that aspiring or¬ 
der with temporal dominion and civil jurisdic¬ 
tion; and his son Lewis, when he was stripped 
and degraded by the bishops, might accuse,! in 
some measure, the imprudence of his father. 
His laws enforced the imposition of tithes, be¬ 
cause the demons had proclaimed in the air 
that the default of payment had been the cause 
of the last scarcity.^*^ The literary merits of 
Charlemagne are attested by the foundation of 
schools, the introduction of arts, the works 
which were published in his name, and his fa¬ 
miliar connection with the subjects and strangers 
whom he invited to his court to educate both 
the prince and people. His own studies were 
tardy, laborious, and imperfect; if he spoke 
Latin, and understood Greek, he derived the 
rudiments of knowledge from conversation, ra¬ 
ther than from books; and, in his mature age, 
the emperor strove to acquire the practice of 
writing, which every peasant now learns in his 
infancy.^*^ The grammar and logic, the music 
and astronomy, of the times were only culti¬ 
vated as the handmaids of superstition; but the 
curiosity of the human mind must ultimately 
tend to its improvement, and the encourage¬ 
ment of learning reflects the purest and most 
pleasing lustre on the character of Charle¬ 
magne.^ **The dignity of his person,^ *^ the length 
of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the vig¬ 
our of his government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish him from the royal 
crowd; and Europe dates a new era from his 
restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title,^*® 
and some of the fairest kingdoms of Europe 
were the patrimony or conquest of a prince who 
reigned at the same time in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and Hungary.‘** I. The Ro¬ 
man province of Gaul had been transformed in¬ 
to the name and monarchy of France: but, in 
the decay of the Merovingian line, its limits 
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were contracted by the independence of the 
Britons and the revolt of Aquitain, Charlemagne 
pursued and confined the Britons on the shores 
of the ocean; and that ferocious tribe, whose 
origin and language are so different from the 
French, was chastised by the imposition of tri¬ 
bute, hostages, and peace. After a long and 
evasive contest, the rebellion of the dukes of 
Aquitain was punished by the forfeiture of their 
province, their liberty, and their lives. Harsh 
and rigorous would have been such treatment 
of ambitious governors, who had loo faithfully 
copied the mayors of the palace. But a recent 
discovery^ has proved that these unhappy 
princes were the last and lawful heirs of the 
blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovin¬ 
gian house. Their ancient kingdom was re¬ 
duced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the counties 
of Fesenzac and Arinagnac, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees: their race was propagated till the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and, after sur¬ 
viving their Carlovingian tyrants, they were re¬ 
served to feel the injustice or the favours of a 
third dynasty. By the re-union of Aquitain, 
France was enlarged to its present boundaries, 
with the additions of the Netherlands and 
Spain, as far as the Rhine. II. The Saracens had 
been expelled from France by the grandfather 
and father of Charlemagne; but they still pos¬ 
sessed the greatest part of Spain, from the rock 
of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst their civil 
divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa im¬ 
plored his protection in the diet of Paderborn. 
Charlemagne undertook the expedition, re¬ 
stored the emir, and without distinction of 
faith, impartially crushed the resistance of the 
Christians, and rewarded the obedience and 
service of the Mohammedans. In his absence he 
instituted the Spanish march^^^^ which extended 
from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro; Barcelona 
was the residence of the French governor; he 
possessed the counties of Rousillon and Catalonia^ 
and the infant kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon 
were subject to his jurisdiction. III. As king of 
the Lombards and patrician of Rome he reigned 
over the greatest part of Italy,^®* a tract of 
a thousand miles from the Alps to the borders 
of Calabria. The duchy of Beneventum^ a Lom¬ 
bard fief, had spread, at the expense of the 
Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naples. 
But Arrechis, the reigning duke, refused to be 
included in the slavery of his country, assumed 
the independent title of prince, and opposed 
his sword to the Carlovingian monarchy. His 
defence was firm, his submission was not in¬ 


glorious, and the emperor was content with an 
easy tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, and 
the acknowledgment, on his coins, of a supreme 
lord. The artful flattery of his son Grimoald 
added the appellation of father, but he asserted 
his dignity with prudence, and Beneventum in¬ 
sensibly escaped from the French yoke.^^° IV. 
Charlemagne was the first who united Ger¬ 
many under the same sceptre. The name of 
Oriental France is preserved in the circle of Fran- 
conia; and the people of Hesse and Ihuringia 
were recently incorporated with the victors by 
the conformity of religion and government. The 
Alemanni^ so formidable to the Romans, were 
the faithful vassals and confederates of the 
Franks, and their country was inscribed within 
the modern limits of Alsace, Swabia, and Switzer¬ 
land. The Bavarians, with a similar indulgence 
of their laws and manners, were le.ss patient of 
a master; the repeated treasons of Fasillo justi¬ 
fied the abolition of their hereditary dukes, and 
their power was shared among the counts who 
judged and guarded that important frontier. 
But the north of Germany, from the Rhine and 
beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and Pagan; 
nor was it till after a war of thirty-three years 
that the Saxons bowed under the yoke of Clirist 
and of Charlemagne. I’he idols and their vota¬ 
ries were extirpated; the foundation of eight 
bishoprics, of Munster, Osnaburgh, Paderborn, 
and Minden, of Bremen, Verden, Hildesheim, 
and Halberstadt, define, on either side of the 
Wescr, the bounds of ancient Saxony; these 
episcopal seats were the first scliools and cities 
of that savage land, and the religion and hu¬ 
manity of the children atoned, in some degree, 
for the massacre of the parents. Beyond the El¬ 
be, the Slavi, or Sclavonians, of similar manners 
and various denominations, overspread the 
modern dominions of Prussia, Poland, and Bo¬ 
hemia, and some transient marks of obedience 
have tempted the French historian to extend 
the empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The 
conquest or conversion of those countries is of a 
more recent age, but the first union of Bohemia 
with the Germanic body may be justly ascribed 
to the arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated 
on the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, the same 
calamities which they had inflicted on the na¬ 
tions. Their rings, the wooden fortifications 
which encircled their districts and villages, 
were broken down by the triple effort of a 
French army that was poured into their coun¬ 
try by land and water, through the Carpathian 
mountains and along the plain of the Danube, 
After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of 
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some French generals was avenged by the 
slaughter of the most noble Huns: the relics of 
the nation submitted: the royal residence of the 
chagan was left desolate and unknown; and the 
treasures^ the rapine of two hundred and fifty 
years, enriched the victorious troops, or deco¬ 
rated the churches, of Italy and Gaui.^“ After 
the reduction of Pannonia, the empire of Char¬ 
lemagne was bounded only by the confiux of 
the Danube with the Theiss and the Save; the 
provinces of Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia 
were an easy though unprofitable accession; 
and it was an effect of his moderation that he 
left the maritime cities under the real or nom¬ 
inal sovereignty of the Greeks. But these distant 
possessions added more to the reputation than 
to the power of the Latin emperor; nor did he 
risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclaim the 
barbarians from their vagrant life and idola¬ 
trous worship. Some canals of communication 
between the rivers, the Sadne and the Meuse, 
the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly at- 
teinptcd.“2 Their execution would have vivified 
the empire; and more cost and labour were 
often wasted in the structure of a cathedral. 

If wc retrace the outlines of this geographical 
picture, it will be seen that the empire of the 
Franks extended, between east and west, from 
the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula; between the 
north and south, from the duchy of Beneven- 
tum to the river Eydcr, the perpetual boundary 
of Germany and Denmark. The personal and 
political importance of' Charlemagne was mag¬ 
nified by the distress and division of the rest of 
Europe. The islands of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land were disputed by a crowd of princes of 
Saxon or Scottish origin; and, after the loss of 
Spain, the Christian and Gothic kingdom of 
Alphonso the Chaste was confined to the nar¬ 
row range of the Asturian mountains. These 
petty sovereigns revered the power or virtue of 
the Carlovingian monarch, implored the hon¬ 
our and support of his alliance, and styled him 
their common parent, the sole and supreme em¬ 
peror of the West.^® He maintained a more 
equal intercourse with the caliph Harun al 
Rashid,”^ whose dominion stretched from 
Africa to India, and accepted from his ambas¬ 
sadors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. It is not easy to 
conceive the private friendship of a Frank and 
an Arab, who were strangers to each other’s 
person, and language, and religion: but their 
public cof*respondence was founded on vanity, 
and their remote situation left no room for a 
competition ofinterest. Two-thirds of the West¬ 


ern empire of Rome were subject to Charle¬ 
magne, and the deficiency was amply supplied 
by his command of the inaccessible or invinci¬ 
ble nations of Germany. But in the choice of 
his enemies we may be reasonably surprised 
that he so often preferred the poverty of the 
north to the riches of the south. The three-and- 
thirty campaigns laboriously consumed in the 
woods and morasses of Germany would have 
sufficed to assert the amplitude of his title by the 
expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Sara¬ 
cens from Spain. The weakness of the Greeks 
would have insured an easy victory: and the 
holy crusade gainst the Saracens would have 
been prompted by glory and revengej and 
loudly justified by religion and policy. Peihaps, 
in his expeditions beyond the Rhine an^ the 
Elbe, he aspired to save his monarchy froih the 
fate of the Roman empire, to disarm the ene¬ 
mies of civilised society, and to eradicate s the 
seed of future emigrations. But it has been wise¬ 
ly observed, that, in a light of precaution, all 
conquest must be ineffectual, unless it could be 
universal, since the increasing circle must be 
involved in a larger sphere of hostility.”^ The 
subjugation of Germany withdrew the veil 
which had so long concealed the continent or 
islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge of 
Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of 
their barbarous natives. The fiercest of the Sax¬ 
on idolaters escaped from the Christian tyrant 
to their brethren of the North; the Ocean and 
Mediterranean were covered with their pirati¬ 
cal fleets; and Charlemagne beheld with a sigh 
the destructive progress of the Normans, who, 
in less than seventy years, precipitated the fall 
of his race and monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans revived the 
primitive constitution, the titles of emperor and 
Augustus were conferred on Charlemagne for 
the term of his life; and his successors, on each 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a 
formal or tacit election. But the association of 
his son Lewis the Pious asserts the independent 
right of monarchy and conquest, and the em¬ 
peror seems on this occasion to have foreseen 
and prevented the latent claims of the clergy. 
The royal youth was commanded to take the 
crown from the altar, and with his own hands 
to place it on his head, as a gift which he held 
from God, his father, and the nation.^^® The 
same ceremony was repeated, though with less 
energy, in the subsequent associations of Lo- 
thaire and Lewis the Second: the Carlovingian 
sceptre was transmitted from father to son in a 
lineal descent of four generations; and the am- 
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bltion of the popes was reduced to the empty 
honour of crowning and anointing these heredi¬ 
tary princes, who were already invested with 
their power and dominions. The pious Lewis 
survived his brothers, and embraced the whole 
empire of Charlemagne; but the nations and 
the nobles, his bishops and his children, quickly 
discerned that this mighty mass was no longer 
inspired by the same soul; and the foundations 
were undermined to the centre, while the exter¬ 
nal surface was yet fair and entire. After a war, 
01 battle, which consumed one hundred thou¬ 
sand Franks, the empire was divided by treaty 
between his three sons, who had violated every 
filial and fraternal duty. The kingdoms of Ger¬ 
many and France were for ever separated; the 
provinces of Gaul, between the Rhone and the 
Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were assigned, 
with Italy, to tlie Imperial dignity of Lothaire. 
In the partition of his share, Lorraine and Arles, 
two recent and transitory kingdoms, were be¬ 
stowed on the younger children: and Lewis the 
Second, his eldest son, was content with the 
realm of Italy, the proper and sufficient patri¬ 
mony of a Roman emperor. On his death, with¬ 
out any male issue, the vacant throne was dis¬ 
puted by his uncles and cousins and the popes 
most dexterously seized the occasion of judging 
the claims and merits of the candidates, and of 
bestowing on the most obsequious, or most lib¬ 
eral, the Imperial office of advocate of the Ro¬ 
man church. The dregs of the Carlovingian 
race no longer exhibited any symptoms of vir¬ 
tue or power, and the ridiculous epithets of the 
bald, the stammerer, the fat, and the simple, dis¬ 
tinguished the tame and uniform features of a 
crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By 
the failure of the collateral branches the whole 
inheritance devolved to Charles the Fat, the 
last emperor of his family: his insanity author¬ 
ised the desertion of Germany, Italy, and 
France: he was deposed in a diet, and solicited 
his daily bread from the rebels by whose con¬ 
tempt his life and liberty had been spared. Ac¬ 
cording to the measure of their force, the gover¬ 
nors, the bishops, and the lords usurped the 
fragments of the falling empire; and some pre¬ 
ference was shown to the female or illegitimate 
blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater part, the 
title and possession were alike doubtful, and the 
merit was adequate to the contracted scale of 
their dominions. Those who could appear with 
an army at the gates of Rome were crowned em¬ 
perors in the Vatican; but their modesty was 
more frequently satisfied with the appellation 
of kings of Italy: and the whole term of seventy- 


four years may be deemed a vacancy, from the 
abdication of Charles the Fat to the establish¬ 
ment of Otho the First. 

Otho^^^ was of the noble race of the dukes of 
Saxony; and if he truly descended from Witi- 
kind, the adversary and proselyte of Charle¬ 
magne, the posterity of a vanquished people 
was exalted to reign over their conquerors. His 
father, Henry the Fowler, was elected, by the 
suffrage of the nation, to save and institute the 
kingdom of Germany. Its limits^* were en¬ 
larged on every side by his son, the first and 
greatest of the Olhos. A portion of Gaul, to the 
west of the Rhine, along the banks of the Meuse 
and the Moselle, was assigned to the Germans, 
by whose blood and language it has been tinged 
since the time of CaE'sar and Tacitus. Between 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the suc¬ 
cessors of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over 
the broken kingdoms of Burgundy and Arles. In 
the North, Christianity was propagated by the 
sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the 
Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder: the march¬ 
es of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified 
with German colonies; and the king of Den¬ 
mark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, con¬ 
fessed themselves his tributary vassals. At the 
head of a victorious army he passed the Alps, 
subdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the 
pope, and for ever fixed the Imperial crown in 
the name and nation of Germany. From that 
memorable era two maxims of public jurispru¬ 
dence were introduced by force and ratified by 
time. I. That the prince, who was elected in the 
German diet, acquired from that instant the 
subject kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But 
that he might not legally assume the titles of 
emperor and Augustus, till he had received the 
crown from the hands of the Roman pontiff. 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was 
announced to the East by the alteration of his 
style; and instead of saluting his fathers, the 
Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the 
more equal and familiar appellation of bro- 
ther.^2° Perhaps in his connection with Irene he 
aspired to the name of husband: his embassy to 
Constantinople spoke the language of peace 
and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of 
marriage with that ambitious princess, who had 
renounced the most sacred duties of a mother. 
The nature, the duration, the probable conse¬ 
quences of such a union between two distant 
and dissonant empires, it is impossible to con¬ 
jecture; but the unanimous silence of the Latins 
may teach us to suspect that the report was in¬ 
vented by the enemies of Irene, to charge her 
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with the guilt of betraying the church and state 
to the strangers of the Wcst.“^ The French am¬ 
bassadors were the spectators, and had nearly 
been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nicepho- 
rus, and the national hatred. Constantinople 
was exasperated by the treason and sacrilege of 
ancient Rome: a proverb, “That the Franks 
were good friends and bad neighbours,” was in 
every one’s mouth; but it was dangerous to 
provoke a neighbour who might be tempted to 
reiterate, in the church of St. Sophia, the cere¬ 
mony of his Imperial coronation. After a tedi¬ 
ous journey of circuit and delay, the ambassa¬ 
dors of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on 
the banks of the river Sala; and Charlemagne 
affected to confound their vanity by displaying, 
in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at least 
the pride,of the Byzantine palace.^'*^ The Greeks 
were Successively led through four halls of audi¬ 
ence: in the first they were ready to fall pros¬ 
trate before a splendid personage in a chair of 
state, till he informed them that he was only a 
servant, the constable, or master of the horse, of 
the emperor. The same mistake and the same 
answer were repeated in the apartments of the 
count palatine, the steward, and the chamber- 
lain ;and their impatience was gradually height¬ 
ened, till the doors of the presence-chamber 
were thrown open, and they beheld the gen¬ 
uine monarch on his throne, enriched with the 
foreign luxury which he despised, and encircled 
with the love and reverence of his victorious 
chiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance was con¬ 
cluded between the two empires, and the limits 
of the East and West were defined by the right 
of present possession. But the Greeks^*® soon for¬ 
got this humiliating equality, or remembered it 
only to hate the barbarians by whom it was ex¬ 
torted. During the short union of virtue and 
power, they respectfully saluted the august 
Charlemagne with the acclamations of basileus, 
and emperor of the Romans, As soon as these 
qualities were separated in the person of his 
pious son, the Byzantine letters were inscribed, 
“To the king, or, as he styles himself, the em¬ 
peror, of the Franks and Lombards.” When 
both the power and virtue were extinct, they 
despoiled Lewis the Second of his hereditary 
title, and, with the barbarous appellation of rex 
orfiga, degraded him among the crowd of Latin 
princes. His reply“^ is expressive of his weak¬ 
ness: he proves, with some learning, that both in 
sacred and profane history the name of king is 
synonymous with the Greek word basileus: if, at 
Constantinople, it were assumed in a more ex- 
dusive and imperial sense, he claims firom his 


ancestors, and from the pope, a just participa¬ 
tion of the honours of the Roman purple. The 
same controversy was revived in the reign of the 
Othos; and their ambassador describes in lively 
colours the insolence of the Byzantine court.'*® 
The Greeks affected to despise the poverty and 
ignorance of the Franks and Saxons; and in 
their last decline refused to prostitute to the 
kings of Germany the title of Roman emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, 
continued to exercise the powers which had 
been assumed by the Gothic and Grecian 
princes; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with t^c temporal estate and spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Roman church. In the Chris¬ 
tian aristocracy the principal members of the 
clergy still formed a senate to assist the admin¬ 
istration, and to supply the vacancy, of tne 
bishop. Rome was divided into twenty-eigtit 
parishes, and each parish was governed by ^ 
cardinal-priest, or presbyter—a title which, 
however common and modest in its origin, has 
aspired to emulate the purple of kings. Their 
number was enlarged by the association of the 
seven deacons of the most considerable hospi¬ 
tals, the seven palatine judges of the Lateran, 
and some dignitaries of the church. This eccle¬ 
siastical senate was directed by the seven cardi¬ 
nal-bishops of the Roman province, who were 
less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, 
Porto, Velitrae, Tusculum, Prseneste, Tibur, 
and the Sabines, than by their weekly service in 
the Lateran, and their superior share in the hon¬ 
ours and authority of the apostolic see. On the 
death of the pope these bishops recommended a 
successor to the suffrage of the college of car¬ 
dinals,'*® and their choice was ratified or reject¬ 
ed by the applause or clamour of the Roman 
people. But the election was imperfect; nor 
could the pontiff be legally consecrated till the 
emperor, the advocate of the church, had gra¬ 
ciously signified his approbation and consent. 
The royal commissioner examined on the spot 
the form and freedom-of the proceedings; nor 
was it till after a previous scrutiny into the qual¬ 
ifications of the candidates that he accepted an 
oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations 
which had successively enriched the patrimony 
of St. Peter. In the frequent schisms the rival 
claims were submitted to the sentence of the 
emperor; and in a synod of bishops he presumed 
to judge, to condemn, and to punish the crimes 
of a guilty pontiff. Otho the First imposed a 
treaty on the senate and people, who engaged 
to prefer the candidate most acceptable to his 
majesty:'*^ his successors anticipated or pre- 
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vented their choice: they bestowed the Roman 
benefice, like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bam¬ 
berg, on their chancellors or preceptors; and 
whatever might be the merit of a Frank or Sax¬ 
on, his name sufficiently attests the interposition 
of foreign power. These acts of prerogative were 
most speciously excused by the vices of a popu¬ 
lar election. The competitor who had been ex¬ 
cluded by the cardinals appealed to the pas¬ 
sions or avarice of the multitude; the Vatican 
and the Lateran were stained with blood; and 
the most powerful senators, the marqui.scs of 
Tuscany and the counts of Tusculum, held the 
apostolic see in a long and disgraceful servitude. 
The Roman pontiffs of the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies were insulted, imprisoned, and murdered 
by their tyrants; and such was their indigence, 
after the loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical 
patrimonies, that they could neither support the 
state of a prince, nor exercise the charity of a 
priest.^2* The influence of two sister prostitutes, 
Marozia and Theodora, was founded on their 
wealth and beauty, their political and amorous 
intrigues: the most strenuous of their lovers 
were rewarded with the Roman mitre, and 
their reign^^® may have suggested to the darker 
ages'®® the fable'®' of a female pope.'®® The bas¬ 
tard son, the grandson, and the great-grandson 
of Marozia, a rare genealogy, were seated in the 
chair of St. Peter; and it was at the age of nine¬ 
teen years that the second of these became the 
head of the Latin church. His youth and man¬ 
hood were of a suitable complexion; and the 
nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the 
charges that were urged against him in a Ro¬ 
man synod, and in the presence of Otho the 
Great. As John XII. had renounced the dress 
and decencies of his profession, the soldier may 
not perhaps be dishonoured by the wine which 
he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that 
he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming 
and hunting. His open simony might be the 
consequence of distress; and his blasphemous 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, 
could not possibly be serious. But we read, with 
some surprise, that the worthy grandson of Ma¬ 
rozia lived in public adultery with the matrons 
of Rome; that the Lateran palace was turned 
into a school for prostitution; and that his rapes 
of virgins and widows had deterred the female 
pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, 
in the devout act, they should be violated by his 
successor.'®® The Protestants have dwelt with 
malicious pleasure on these characters of anti¬ 
christ; but to a philosophic eye the vices of the 
clergy are far less dangerous than their virtues. 


After a long series of scandal the apostolic see 
was reformed and exalted by the austerity and 
zeal of Gregory VII. That ambitious monk de¬ 
voted his life to the execution of two projects. 
1. To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom 
and independence of election, and for ever to 
abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors 
and the Roman people. II. I’o bestow and re¬ 
sume the Western empire as a fief or benefice'®^ 
of the church, and to extend his temporal do¬ 
minion over the kings and kingdoms of the 
earth. After a contest of fifty years the first of 
these designs was accomplished by the firm sup¬ 
port of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty 
was connected with that of their chief. But the 
second attempt, though it was crowned with 
some partial and apparent success, has been vig¬ 
orously resisted by the secular power, and fi¬ 
nally extinguished by the improvement of hu¬ 
man reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome neither 
the bishop nor the people could bestow on 
Charlemagne or Otho the provinces which 
were lost, as they had been won by the chance 
of arms. But the Romans were free to choose a 
master for themselves; and the powers which 
had been delegated to the patrician were irre¬ 
vocably granted to the French and Saxon em¬ 
perors of the West. The broken records of the 
limes'®® preserve some remembrance of their 
palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, 
and the sword of justice, which, as late as the 
thirteenth century, was derived from Caisar to 
the praefect of the city.'®® Between the arts of the 
popes and the violence of the people this su¬ 
premacy was crushed and annihilated. Content 
with the titles of emperor and Augustus, the 
successors of Charlemagne neglected to assert 
this local jurisdiction. In the hour of prosperity 
their ambition was diverted by more alluring 
objects; and in the decay and division of the 
empire they were oppressed by the defence of 
their hereditary provinces. Amidst the ruins of 
Italy the famous Marozia invited one of the 
usurpers to assume the character of her third 
husband; and Hugh king of Burgundy was in¬ 
troduced by her faction into the mole of Ha¬ 
drian or castle of St. Angelo, which commands 
the principal bridge and entrance of Rome. Her 
son by the first marriage, Alberic, was compel¬ 
led to attend at the nuptial banquet; but his re¬ 
luctant and ungraceful service was chastised 
with a blow by his new father. The blow was 
productive of a revolution. “Romans,” ex¬ 
claimed the youth, “once you were the masters 
of the world, and these Burgundians the most 
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abject of your slaves. They now reign, these 
voracious and brutal savages, and my injury is 
the commencement of your servitude.”^*^ The 
alarum-bell rang to arms in every quarter of the 
city: the Burgundians retreated with haste and 
shame; Marozia was imprisoned by her victo¬ 
rious son; and his brother, Pope John XI., was 
reduced to the exercise of his spiritual functions. 
With the title of prince, Alberic possessed above 
twenty years the government of Rome; and he 
is said to have gratified the popular prejudice 
by restoring the office, or at least the title, of 
consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian 
assumed, with the pontificate, the name of 
John XII.: like his predecessor, he was pro¬ 
voked by the Lombard princes to seek a deliv¬ 
erer for the church and republic; and the ser¬ 
vices of Otho were rewarded with the Imperial 
dignity. But the Saxon was imperious, the Ro¬ 
mans were impatient, the festival of the corona¬ 
tion was disturbed by the secret conflict of pre¬ 
rogative and freedom, and Otho commanded 
his sword-bearer not to stir from his person lest 
he should be assaulted and murdered at the 
foot of the altar.^^® Before he repassed the Alps, 
the emperor chastised the revolt of the people 
and the ingratitude of John XII. The pope was 
degraded in a synod; the praefect was mounted 
on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast 
into a dungeon; thirteen of the most guilty were 
hanged, others were mutilated or banished; 
and this severe processs was justified by the an¬ 
cient laws of Theodosius and Justinian. The 
voice of fame has accused the second Otho of a 
perfidious and bloody act, the massacre of the 
senators, whom he had invited to his table un¬ 
der the fair semblance of hospitality and friend¬ 
ship.^®® In the minority of his son Otho the 
Third, Rome made a bold attempt to shake off 
the Saxon yoke, and the consul Crescentius was 
the Brutus of the republic. From the condition 
of a subject and an exile he twice rose to the 
command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and 
created the popes, and formed a conspiracy for 
restoring the authority of the Greek emperors. 
In the fortress of St. Angelo he maintained an 
obstinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was 
betrayed by a promise of safety: his body was 
suspended on a gibbet, and his head was ex¬ 
posed on the battlements of the castle. By a re¬ 
verse of fortune, Otho, after separating his 
troops, was besieged three days, without food, 
in his palace, and a disgraceful escape saved 
him from the justice or fury of the Romans. The 
senator Ptolemy was the leader of the people, 
and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed the plea¬ 


sure or the fame of revenging her husband by a 
poison which she administered to her Imperial 
lover. It was the design of Otho the Third to 
abandon the ruder countries of the North, to 
erect his throne in Italy, and to revive the insti¬ 
tutions of the Roman monarchy. But his suc¬ 
cessors only once in their lives appeared on the 
banks of the Tiber to receive their crown in the 
Vatican.^^® Their absence was contemptible, 
their presence odious and formidable. They de¬ 
scended from the Alps at the head of their bar¬ 
barians, who were strangers and enemies to the 
country; and their transient visit was a scene of 
tumult and bloodshed.A faint remembrance 
of their ancestors still tormented the Romans; 
and they beheld with pious indignation the Suc¬ 
cession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, and Bo¬ 
hemians, who usurped the purple and preroga¬ 
tives of the Caesars. 

There is nothing perhaps more adverse to na¬ 
ture and reason than to hold in obedience re¬ 
mote countries and foreign nations in opposi¬ 
tion to their inclination and interest. A torrent 
of barbarians may pass over the earth, but an 
extensive empire must be supported by a re¬ 
fined system of policy and oppression: in the 
centre an absolute power, prompt in action and 
rich in resources: a swift and easy communica¬ 
tion with the extreme parts: fortifications to 
check the first effort of rebellion: a regular ad¬ 
ministration to protect and punish; and a well- 
disciplined army to inspire fear, without pro¬ 
voking discontent and despair. Far different 
was the situation of the German Caesars, who 
were ambitious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. 
Their patrimonial estates were stretched along 
the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces; but 
this ample domain was alienated by the impru¬ 
dence or distress of successive princes; and their 
revenue from minute and vexatious prerogative, 
was scarcely sufficient for the maintenance of 
their household. Their troops were formed by 
the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vas¬ 
sals, who passed the Alps with reluctance, as¬ 
sumed the licence of rapine and disorder, and 
capriciously deserted before the end of the cam¬ 
paign. Whole armies were swept away by the 
pestilential influence of the climate: the survi¬ 
vors brought back the bones of their princes and 
nobles and the effects of their own intem¬ 
perance were often imputed to the treachery 
and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at least 
in the calamities of the barbarians. This irregu¬ 
lar tyranny might contend on equal terms with 
the petty tyrants of Italy; nor can the people, 
or the reader, be much interested in the event 
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of the quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth arms; his captives were delivered to the execu- 
centuries the Lombards rekindled the flame of tioner, or shot from his military engines; and 
industry and freedom, and the generous exam- after the siege and surrender of Milan the build- 
pie was at length imitated by the republics of ings of that stately capital were razed to the 
Tuscany. In the Italian cities a municipal gov- ground, three hundred hostages were sent into 
ernment had never been totally abolished; and Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed 
their first privileges were granted by the favour in four villages, under the yoke of the inflexible 
and policy of the emperors, who were desirous conqueror.^^^ But Milan soon rose from her 
of erecting a plebeian barrier against the inde- ashes; and the league of Lombardy was cement- 
pendence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, cd by distress: their cause was espoused by 
the daily extension of their power and preten- Venice, Pope Alexander the Third, and the 
sions, were founded on the numbers and spirit Greek emperor: the fabric of oppression was 
of these rising communities.*^^ Each city filled overturned in a day; and in the treaty of Con- 
the measure of her diocese or district; the juris- stance, Frederic subscribed, with some reserva- 
diction of the counts and bishops, of the mar- tions, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities, 
quises and counts, was banished from the land; His grandson conrended with their vigour and 
and the proudest nobles were persuaded or maturity; but Frederic the Second**® was en- 
compclled to desert their solitary castles, and dowed with some personal and peculiar advan- 
to embrace the more honourable character of tages. His birth and education recommended 
freemen and magistrates. The legislative au- him to the Italians; and in the implacable dis- 
thority was inherent in the general as.sembly; cord of the two factions the Ghibclins were at- 
but the executive powers were intrusted to three tached to the emperor, while the Guelfs dis- 
consuls, annually chosen from the three orders played the banner of liberty and the church, 
of captains, valvassors,^*^ and commons, into The court of Rome had slumbered when his 
which the republic was divided. Under the pro- father Henry the Sixth was permitted to unite 
tection of equal law the labours of agriculture with the empire the kingdoms of Naples and 
and commerce were gradually revived; but the Sicily; and from these hereditary realms the son 
martial spirit of the Lombards was nourished derived an ample and ready supply of troops 
by the presence of danger; and as often as the and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was fi- 
bell was rung, or the standard**^ erected, the nally oppressed by the arms of the Lombards 
gates of the city poured forth a numerous and and the thunders of the Vatican; his kingdom 
intrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause was given to a stranger, and the last of his family 
was soon guided by the use and discipline of was beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold, 
arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts the During sixty years no emperor appeared in 
pride of the Caesars was overthrown; and the Italy, and the name was remembered only by 
invincible genius of liberty prevailed over the the ignominious sale of the last relics of sov- 
two Frederics, the greatest princes of the middle ereignty. 

age: the first, superior perhaps in military prow- The barbarian conquerors of the West were 
css; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in pleased to decorate their chief with the title of 
the softer accomplishments of peace and learn- emperor; but it was not their design to invest 
ing. him with the despotism of Constantine and Jus- 

Arnbitious of restoring the splendour of the tinian. The persons of the Germans were free, 
purple, Frederic the First invaded the republics their conquests were their own, and their na- 
of Lombardy with the arts of a statesman, the tional character was animated by a spirit which 
valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant, scorned the servile jurisprudence of the new or 
The recent discovery of the Pandects had re- the ancient Rome. It would have been a vain 
newed a science most favourable to despotism; and dangerous attempt to impose a monarch 
and his venal advocates proclaimed the emper- on the armed freemen, who were impatient of 
or the absolute master of the lives and proper- a magistrate; on the bold, who refused to obey; 
ties of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a on the powerful, who aspired to command. The 
less odious sense, were acknowledged in the diet empire of Charlemagne and Otho was distrib- 
ofRoncaglia, and the revenue of Italy was fixed uted among the dukes of the nations or prov- 
at thirty thousand pounds of silver,**® which inces, the counts of the smaller districts, and the 
were multiplied to an indefinite demand by the margraves of the marches or frontiers, who all 
rapine of the fiscal ofiicers. The obstinate cities united the civil and military authority as it had 
were reduced by the terror or the force of his been delegated to the lieutenants of the first 
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Caesars. The Roman governors, who for the 
most part were soldiers of fortune, seduced their 
mercenary legions, assumed the Imperial pur¬ 
ple, and either failed or succeeded in their re¬ 
volt, without wounding the power and unity of 
government. If the dukes, margraves, and 
counts of Germany were less audacious in their 
claims, the consequences of their success were 
more lasting and pernicious to the state. In¬ 
stead of aiming at the supreme rank, they silent¬ 
ly laboured to establish and appropriate their 
provincial independence. Their ambition was 
seconded by the weight of their estates and vas¬ 
sals, their mutual example and support, the 
common interest of the subordinate nobility, 
the change of princes and families, the minori¬ 
ties of Otho the Third and Henry the Fourth, 
the ambition of the popes, and the vain pursuit 
of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All 
the attributes of regal and territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion were gradually usurped by the command¬ 
ers of the provinces; the right of peace and war, 
of life and death, of coinage and taxation, of 
foreign alliance and domestic economy. What¬ 
ever had been seized by violence was ratified by 
favour or distress, was granted as the price of a 
doubtful vote or a voluntary service; whatever 
had been granted to one could not without in¬ 
jury be denied to his successor or equal; and 
every act of local or temporary possession was 
insensibly moulded into the constitution of the 
Germanic kingdom. In every province the visi¬ 
ble presence of the duke or count was interposed 
between the throne and the nobles; the subjects 
of the law became the vassals of a private chief; 
and the standard which he received from his 
sovereign was often raised against him in the 
field. The temporal power of the clergy was 
cherished and exalted by the superstition or pol¬ 
icy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, 
who blindly depended on their moderation and 
fidelity; and the bishoprics of Germany were 
made equal in extent and privilege, superior in 
wealth and population, to the most ample 
states of the military order. As long as the em¬ 
perors retained the prerogative of bestowing on 
every vacancy these ecclesiastic and secular 
benefices, their cause was maintained by the 
gratitude or ambition of their friends and fa¬ 
vourites. But in the quarrel of the investitures 
they were deprived of their influence over the 
episcopal chapters; the freedom of election was 
restor^, and the sovereign was reduced, by a 
solemn mockery, to his fast prayers, the recom¬ 
mendation, once in his reign, to a single pre¬ 
bend in each church. The secular governors, in¬ 


stead of being recalled at the will of a superior, 
could be degraded only by the sentence of their 
peers. In the first age of the monarchy the ap¬ 
pointment of the son to the duchy or county of 
his father was solicited as a favour; it was grad¬ 
ually obtained as a custom, and extorted as a 
right: the lineal succession was often extended 
to the collateral or female branches; the states 
of the empire (their popular, and at length 
their legal, appellation) were divided and alien¬ 
ated by testament and sale; and all idea of a 
public trust was lost in that of a private and 
perpetual inheritance. The emperor could not 
even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture 
and extinction: within the term of a year hi was 
obliged to dispose of the vacant fief; and iii the 
choice of the candidate it was his duty to ion- 
suit either the general or the provincial diei. 

After the death of Frederic the Second, tier- 
many was left a monster with a hundred heads. 
A crowd of princes and prelates disputed the 
ruins of the empire: the lords of innumerable 
castles were less prone to obey than to imitate 
their superiors; and, aeeording to the measure 
of their strength, their incessant hostilities re¬ 
ceived the name of conquest or robbery. Such 
anarchy was the inevitable consequence of the 
laws and manners of Europe; and the kingdoms 
of France and Italy were shivered into frag¬ 
ments by the violence of the same tempest. But 
the Italian cities and the French vassals were 
divided and destroyed, while the union of the 
Germans has produced, under the name of an 
empire, a great system of a federative republic. 
In the frequent and at last the perpetual insti¬ 
tution of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, 
and the powers of a common legislature are 
still exercised by the three branches or colleges 
of the electors, the princes, and the free and 
Imperial cities of Germany. I. Seven of the 
most powerful feudatories were permitted to 
assume, with a distinguished name and rank, 
the exclusive privilege of choosing the Roman 
emperor; and these electors were the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of 
Brandenburg, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
and the three archbishops of Mentz, of Treves, 
and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous 
multitude: they reduced to four representative 
votes the long series of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty 
thousand of whom, as in the Polish diets, had 
appeared on horseback in the field of election. 
III. The pride of birth and dominion, of the 
sword and the mitre, wisely adopted the com- 
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mons as the third branch of the legislature, and, 
in the progress of society, they were introduced 
about the same era into the national assemblies 
of France, England, and Germany. The Han¬ 
seatic League commanded the trade and navi¬ 
gation of the north: the confederates of the 
Rhine secured the peace and intercourse of 
the inland country; the influence of the cities 
has been adequate to their wealth and policy, 
and their negative still invalidates the acts 
of the two superior colleges of electors and 
princes.^" 

It is in the fourteenth century that we may 
view in the strongest light the state and contrast 
of the Roman empire of Germany, which no 
longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine 
and Danube, a single province of Trajan or 
Constantine. Their unworthy successors were 
the counts of Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxem¬ 
burg, and of Schwartzenburg: the emperor 
Henry the Seventh procured for his son the 
crown of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles 
the Fourth was born among a people strange 
and barbarous in the estimation of the Germans 
themselves.^^® After the excommunication of 
Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or promise 
of the vacant empire from the Roman pontiffs, 
who, in the exile and captivity of Avignon, af¬ 
fected the dominion of the earth. The death of 
his competitors united the electoral college, and 
Charles was unanimously saluted king of the 
Romans, and future emperor; a title which in 
the same age was prostituted to the Caesars of 
Germany and Greece. The German emperor 
was no more than the elective and impotent 
magistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who had 
not left him a village that he might call his own. 
His best prerogative was the right of presiding 
and proposing in the national senate, which 
was convened at his summons; and his native 
kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adja¬ 
cent city of Nuremberg, was the firmest seat of 
his power and the richest source of his revenue. 
The army with which he passed the Alps con¬ 
sisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral 
of St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the 
iron crown, which tradition ascribed to the 
Lombard monarchy; but he was admitted only 
with a peaceful train; the gates of the city were 
shut upon him; and the king of Italy was held 
a captive by the arms of the Visconti, whom he 
confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. In the 
Vatican he was again crowned with the golden 
crown of the empire; but, in obedience to a 
secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately 
withdrew, without reposing a single night witlih 


in the walls of Rome. The eloquent Petrarch,* “ 
whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious 
flight of the Bohemian; and even his contem¬ 
poraries could observe that the sole exercise of 
his authority was in the lucrative sale of privi¬ 
leges and titles. The gold of Italy secured the 
election of his son; but such was the shameful 
poverty of the Roman emperor, that his person 
was arrested by a butcher in the streets of 
Worms, and was detained in the public inn as 
a pledge or hostage for the payment of his 
expenses. 

From this humiliating scene let us turn to the 
apparent majesty of the same Charles in the 
diets of the empire. The golden bull, which 
fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated 
in the style of a sovereign and legislator. A hun¬ 
dred princes bowed before his throne, and ex¬ 
alted their own dignity by the voluntary hon¬ 
ours which they yielded to their chief or minis¬ 
ter. At the royal banquet the hereditary great 
officers, the seven electors, who in rank and title 
were equal to kings, performed their solemn 
and domestic service of the palace. The seals of 
the triple kingdom were borne in state by the 
archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and I’r^vcs, the 
perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy, 
and Arles. The great marshal, on horseback, 
exercised his function with a silver measure of 
oats, which he emptied oji the ground, and im¬ 
mediately dismounted to regulate the order of 
the guests. The great steward, the count pala¬ 
tine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. 
The great chamberlain, the margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, presented, after the repast, the golden 
ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bohemia, 
as great cupbearer, was represented by the em¬ 
peror’s brother, the duke of Imxemburg and 
Brabant; and the procession was closed by the 
great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a 
stag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds.*®* 
Nor was the supremacy of the emperor confined 
to Germany alone: the hereditary monarchs of 
Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank 
and dignity: he was the first of the Christian 
princes, the temporal head of the great republic 
of the West:*®® to his person the title of majesty 
was long appropriated; and he disputed with 
the pope the sublime prerogative of creating 
kings and assembling councils. The oracle of the 
civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner 
of Charles the Fourth; and his school resounded 
with the doctrine that the Roman emperor was 
the rightful sovereign of the earth, from the ris¬ 
ing to the setting sun. The contrary opinion was 
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condemned, not as an error, but as a heresy, 
since even the Gospel had pronounced, “And 
there went forth a decree from Caesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be taxed.”“^ 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space 
between Augustus and Chaurles, strong and 
striking will be the contrast between the two 
Caesars: the Bohemian, who concealed his 
weakness under the mask of ostentation, and 
the Roman, who disguised his strength under 
the semblance of modesty. At the head of his 
victorious legions, in his reign over the sea and 
land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean, Augustus professed himself the ser¬ 


vant of the state and the equal of his fellow 
citizens. The conqueror of Rome and her prov¬ 
inces aissumed the popular and legal form of a 
censor, a consul, and a tribune His will was the 
law of mankind, but in the declaration of his 
Jaws he borrowed the voice of the senate and 
people; and, from their decrees, their master 
accepted and renewed his temporary commis¬ 
sion to administer the republic. In his dress, 
his domestics,his titles, in all the offices of 
social life, Augustus maintained the character 
of a private Roman; and his most artful flatter¬ 
ers respected the secret of his absolute and per¬ 
petual monarchyt* j 


CHAPTER L \ 

Description of Arabia and its Inhabitants. Birth, Character, and Doctrine of M(h. 
hammed. He preaches at Mecca. Flies to Medina. Propagates his Religion by 
the Sword. Voluntary or reluctant Submission of the Arabs. His Death and Suc¬ 
cessors. The Claims and Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 


After pursuing above six hundred years 
the fleeting Caesars of Constantinople 
and Germany, I now descend, in the 
reign of Heraclius, on the eastern borders of the 
Gr^k monarchy. While the state W 2 is exhausted 
by the Persian war, and the church was dis¬ 
tracted by the Ncstorianand Monophysite sects, 
Mohammed, with the sword in one hand and 
the Koran in the other, erected his throne on the 
ruins of Christianity and of Rome. The genius 
of the Arabian prophet, the manners of his na¬ 
tion, and the spirit of his religion, involve the 
causes of the decline and fall of the Eastern em¬ 
pire; and our eyes are curiously intent on one 
of the most memorable revolutions which have 
impressed a new and lasting character on the 
nations of the globe.^ 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula^ 
may be conceived as a triangle of spacious but 
irregular dimensions. From the northern point 
of Beles,^ on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles is terminated by the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb and the land of frankincense. About 
half this length may be allowed for the middle 
breadth, from east to west, from Bassora to 
Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea.^ 
The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, 
and the southern basis presents a front of a 
thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. The entire 
surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold 


proportion that of Germany or France, but the 
far greater part has been justly stigmatised with 
the epithets of the stony and the sandy. Even the 
wilds of Tartary arc decked, by the hand of na¬ 
ture, with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage; 
and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of com¬ 
fort and society from the presence of vegetable 
life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia a bound¬ 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and 
naked mountains; and the face of the desert, 
without shade or shelter, is scorched by the di¬ 
rect and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead 
of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly 
from the south-west diffuse a noxious and even 
deadly vapour; the hillocks of sand which they 
alternately raise and scatter are compared to 
the billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, 
whole armies, have been lost and buried in the 
whirlwind. The common benefits of water are 
an object of desire and contest; and such is the 
scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to 
preserve and propagate the element of fire. 
Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers, which 
fertilise the soil, and convey its produce to the 
adjacent regions: the torrents that fall from the 
hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth: the rare 
and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, 
that strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, 
are nourished by the dews of the night: a scanty 
supply of rain is collected in cisterns and aque¬ 
ducts: the wells and springs are the secret trea- 
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sure of the desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca,* 
after many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted 
by the taste of the waters which have rolled 
over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the gen¬ 
eral and genuine picture of the climate of Ara¬ 
bia. The experience of evil enhances the value 
of any local or partial enjoyments. A shady 
grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, 
are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 
Arabs to the fortunate spots which can aQbrd 
food and refreshment to themselves and their 
cattle, and which encourage their industry in the 
cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. The 
high lands that border on the Indian Ocean are 
distinguished by their superior plenty of wood 
and water: the air is more temperate, the fruits 
are more delicious, the animals and the human 
race more numerous: the fertility of the soil 
invites and rewards the toil of the husbandman; 
and the peculiar gifts of frankincense® and cof¬ 
fee have attracted in different ages the mer¬ 
chants of the world. If it be compared with the 
rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region 
may truly deserve the appellation of the haf>py\ 
and the splendid colouring of fancy and fiction 
has been suggested by contrast and counte¬ 
nanced by distance. It was for this earthly para¬ 
dise that nature had n'served her choicest fa¬ 
vours and her most curious workmanship: the 
incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence 
were ascribed to the natives: the soil was im¬ 
pregnated with gold^ and gems, and both the 
land and sea were taught to exhale the odours 
of aromatic sweets. This division of the sandy^ 
the stony^ and the happy^ so familiar to the Greeks 
and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them¬ 
selves; and it is singular enough, that a country 
whose language and inhabitants have ever been 
the same should scarcely retain a vestige of its 
ancient geography. The maritime districts of 
Bahrein and Oman are opposite to the realm of 
Persia. The kingdom of Yemen displays the lim¬ 
its, or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix: the 
name of Neged is extended over the inland space; 
and the birth of Mohammed has illustrated the 
province of liejaz along the coast of the Red 
Sea.» 

The measure of population is regulated by 
the means of subsistence; and the inhabitants 
of this vast peninsula might be out-numbered 
by the subjects of a fertile and industrious prov¬ 
ince. Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the Ichthyo- 
phagi,^ or fish-eaters, continued to wander in 
quest of their precarious food. In this primitive 
and abject state, which ill deserves the name of 


society, the human brute, without arts or laws, 
almost without sense or language, is poorly dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might roll away in silent 
oblivion, and the helpless savage was restrained 
from multiplying his race by the wants and pur¬ 
suits which confined his existence to the narrow 
margin of the sea-cocist. But in an early period 
of antiquity the great body of the Arabs had 
emerged from this scene of misery; and as the 
naked wilderness could not maintain a people 
of hunters, they ros(! at once to the more secure 
and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The 
same life is uniformly pursued by the roving 
tribes of the desert; and in the portrait of the 
modern Dedoweens we may trace the features of 
their ancestors,'® who, in the age of Moses or 
Mohammed, dwelt under similar tents, and 
conducted their horses, and camels, and sheep 
to the same springs and the same pastures. Our 
toil is lessened, and our wealth is increased, by 
our dominion over the useful animals; and the 
Arabian shepherd had acquired the absolute 
possession of a faithful friend and a laborious 
slave." Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, 
is the genuine and original country of the Imse; 
the climatf' most propitious, not indeed to the 
size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that gen¬ 
erous animal. Fhc merit of the Barb, the Span¬ 
ish, and the English breed is derived from a 
mixture of Arabian blood:’- the Bedoweens 
preserve, with superstitious care, the honours 
and the memory of the purest race; the males 
arc sold at a high price, but the females arc sel¬ 
dom alienated; and the birth of a noble foal was 
esteemed among the tribes as a subject of joy 
and mutual congratulation. These horses are 
educated in the tents, among the children of the 
Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which trains 
them in the habits of gendeness and attach¬ 
ment. They arc accustomed only to walk and to 
gallop: their sensations are not blunted by the 
incessant abuse of the spur and the whip: their 
powers are reserved for the moments of flight 
and pursuit; but no sooner do they feel the touch 
of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart away 
with the swiftness of the wind; and if their 
friend be dismounted in the rapid career, they 
instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In 
the sands of Africa and Arabia the camel is a 
sacred and precious gift. That strong and pa¬ 
tient beast of burden can perform, without eat¬ 
ing or drinking, a journey of several days; and 
a reservoir of fresh w'ater is preserved in a large 
bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body 
is imprinted with the marks of servitude: the 
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larger breed is capable of transporting a weight 
of a thousand pounds; and the dromedary, of a 
lighter and more active frame, outstrips the 
fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, al¬ 
most every part of the camel is serviceable to 
man: her milk is plentiful and nutritious: the 
young and tender flesh has the taste of veal:^® 
a valuable salt is extracted from the urine: the 
dung supplies the deficiency of fuel; and the 
long hair, which falls each year and is renewed, 
is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the 
furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens. In 
the rainy seasons they consume the rare and in¬ 
sufficient herbage of the desert: during the heats 
of summer and the scarcity of winter they 
remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the 
hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, and have often extorted the dan¬ 
gerous licence of visiting the banks of the Nile 
and the villages of Syria and Palestine. The life 
of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and dis¬ 
tress; and though sometimes, by rapine or ex¬ 
change, he may appropriate the fruits of indus¬ 
try, a private citizen in Europe is in the posses¬ 
sion of more solid and pleasing luxury than the 
proudest emir who marches in the field at the 
head of ten thousand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found be¬ 
tween the hordes of Scythia and the Arabian 
tribes; since many of the latter were collected 
into towns, and employed in the labours of 
trade and agriculture. A part of their time and 
industry was still devoted to the management of 
their cattle: they mingled, in peace and war, 
with their brethren of the desert; and the Bedo¬ 
weens derived from their useful intercourse 
some supply of their wants, and some rudiments 
of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two 
cities of Arabia,enumerated by Abulfeda, the 
most ancient and populous were situate in the 
happy Yemen: the towers of Saana,^® and the 
marvellous reservoir of Merab, were construct¬ 
ed by the kings of the Homerites; but their pro¬ 
fane lustre was eclipsed by the prophetic glories 
of Medina, and Mecca,^* near the Red Sea, 
and at the distance from each other of two hun¬ 
dred and seventy miles. The last of these holy 
places was known to the Greeks under the name 
of Macoraba; and the termination of the word 
is expressive of its greatness, which has not in¬ 
deed, in the most flourishing period, exceeded 
the size and populeusness of Marseilles. Some 
latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have impelled the founders in the choice of a 
most unpromising situation. They erected their 
habitations of mud or stone in a plain about 


two miles long and one mile broad, at the foot 
of three barren mountains: the soil is a rock; the 
water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter 
or brackish; the pastures arc remote from the 
city; and grapes are transported above seventy 
miles from the gardens of Tayef. The fame and 
spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, 
were conspicuous among the Arabian tribes; 
but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of 
agriculture, and their position was favourable 
to the enterprises of trade. By the seaport of 
Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles,they 
maintained an easy correspondence with Abys¬ 
sinia; and that Christian kingdom aflbrded the 
first refuge to the disciples of Mohammed. (The 
treasures of Africa were conveyed over the ben- 
insula to Gerrha or Katif, in the provinefe of 
Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock-salt;^ by 
the Chaldaean exiles;^® and from thence, w^th 
the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, they w^rc 
floated on rafts to the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, a 
month’s journey, between Yemen on the right 
and Syria on the left hand. The former was the 
winter, the latter the summer, station of her car¬ 
avans; and their seasonable arrival relieved the 
ships of India from the tedious and troublesome 
navigation of the Red Sea. In the markets of 
Saana and Merab, in the harbours of Oman and 
Aden, the camels of the Koreishites were laden 
with a precious cargo of aromatics; a supply of 
corn and manufactures was purchased in the fairs 
of Bostra and Damascus; the lucrative exchange 
diffused plenty and riches in the streets of Mec¬ 
ca; and the noblest of her sons united the love 
of arms with the profession of merchandise.*-*® 
The perpetual independence of the Arabs 
has been the theme of praise among strangers 
and natives; and the arts of controversy trans¬ 
form this singular event into a prophecy and a 
miracle in favour of the posterity of Ismael.^^ 
Some exceptions, that can neither be dissem¬ 
bled nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning 
as indiscreet as it is superfluous; the kingdom of 
Yemen has been successively subdued by the 
Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt,-^ 
and the Turks:*-*® the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scy¬ 
thian tyrant; and the Roman province of Ara¬ 
bia®^ embraced the peculiar wilderness in which 
Ismael and his sons must have pitched their 
tents in the face of their brethren. Yet these ex¬ 
ceptions arc temporary or local; the body of the 
nation has escaped the yoke of the most power¬ 
ful monarchies: the arms of Sesostris and Cy¬ 
rus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never achieve 
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the conquest of Arabia; the present sovereign of 
the Turks*® may exercise a shadow of jurisdic¬ 
tion, but his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendship of a people whom it is dangerous to 
provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious 
causes of their freedom are inscribed on the 
character and country of the Arabs. Many 
ages before Mohammed,*® their intrepid valour 
had been severely felt by their neighbours in 
offensive and defensive war. The patient and 
active virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed 
in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. 
The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned 
to the women of the tribe; but the martial 
youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever on 
horseback, and in the field, to practise the exer¬ 
cise of the bow, the javelin, and the scynietar. 
The long memory of their independence is the 
firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding 
generations are animated to prove their descent 
and to maintain their inheritance. Their do¬ 
mestic feuds are suspended on the approach of a 
common enemy; and in their last hostilities 
against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was 
attacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand of 
the confederates. When they advance to battle, 
the hope of victory is in the front; in the rear, 
the assurance of a retreat. Their horses and 
camels, who in eight or ten days can perforin a 
march of four or five hundred miles, disappear 
before the conqueror; the secret waters of the 
desert elude his search; and his victorious troops 
are consumed with thirst, hunger, and fatigue 
in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his 
efforts, and safely reposes in the heart of the 
burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
Bedoweens are not only the safeguards of their 
own freedom, but the barriers also of the happy 
Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote from war, 
are enervated by the luxury of the soil and cli¬ 
mate. The legions of Augustus melted away in 
disease and lassitude;*’' and it is only by a naval 
power that the reduction of Yemen has been 
successfully attempted. When Mohammed 
erected his holy standard,*'* that kingdom W2is a 
province of the Persian empire; yet seven 
princes of the Homerites still reigned in the 
mountains; and the vicegerent of Chosroes was 
tempted to forget his distant country and his 
unfortunate master. The historians of the age of 
Justinian represent the state of the independent 
Arabs, who were divided by interest or affection 
in the long quarrel of the East: the tribe of Gas^ 
son was allowed to encamp on the Syrian terri¬ 
tory; the princes bf Hira were permitted to form 
a city about forty miles to the southward of the 


ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field was 
speedy and vigorous; but their friendship was 
venal, their faith inconstant, their enmity ca¬ 
pricious: it was an easier task to excite than to 
disarm these roving barbarians; and, in the fa¬ 
miliar intercourse of war, they learned to see 
and to despise the spk'ndid w^eakness both of 
Rome and of Persia. From Mecca to the Eu¬ 
phrates, the Arabian tribes*® were confounded 
by the Greeks and Latins under the general 
appellation of Saracrns,®® a name which every 
Christian mouth has betm taught to pronounce 
with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly 
exult in their national independence: but the 
Arab is personally free; and he enjoys, in some 
degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting 
the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, su¬ 
perstition, or gratitude, or fortune has exalted 
a particular family above the heads of their 
equals. The dignilies of sheick and emir invari¬ 
ably descend in this eliosen nice; but the order 
of succession is loose and precarious; and the 
most worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are 
preferred to the simple thougli important office 
of composing disputes by their advice, and guid¬ 
ing valour by tlieir example. Even a female of 
sense and spirit has Ixm permittcxl to command 
the countrymen of Zenobia.®* The inoincnlary 
junction of several tribes produces an army; 
their more lasting union constitutes a nation; 
and the supreme i‘hief, the emir of emirs, whose 
banner is displayed at thc'ir head, may deserve, 
in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the kingly 
name. If the Arabian princes abuse their jH)wer, 
they are quickly punished by the descrlitin of 
their subjects, who had been accustomed to a 
mild and panuital jurisdiction. Their spirit is 
free, their steps are unconfined, the desert is 
open, and the tribes and families are held to¬ 
gether by a mutual and voluntary compact. 
The softer natives of Yemen supported the 
pomp and majesty of a monarch; but if he 
could not leave his palace without endangering 
his life,*’’* the active {)Owers of government must 
have been devolved on his nobles and magis¬ 
trates. The cities of Mecca and Medina present, 
in the heart of Asia, the form, or rather the sub¬ 
stance, of a commonwealth. The grandfather of 
Mohammed, and his lineal ancestors, appear in 
foreign and domestic transactions as the princes 
of their country; but they reigned, like Pericles 
at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the 
opinion of their wisdom and integrity; their im 
fluence was divided with their patrimony; and 
the sceptre was transferred from the uncles ctf 
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the prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of 
Korcish. On solemn occasions they convened 
the assembly of the people; and, since mankind 
must be either compelled or persuaded to obey, 
the use and reputation of oratory among the 
ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence of public 
freedom.*® But their simple freedom was of a 
very different cast from the nice and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, 
in which each member possessed an undivided 
share of the civil and political rights of the com¬ 
munity. In the more simple state of the Arabs, 
the nation is free, because each of her sons dis¬ 
dains a base submission to the will of a master. 
His breast is fortified with the austere virtues of 
courage, patience, and sobriety; the love of in¬ 
dependence prompts him to exercise the habits 
of self-command; and the fear of dishonour 
guards him from the meaner apprehension of 
pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and 
firmness of the mind is conspicuous in his out¬ 
ward demeanour; his speech is slow, weighty, 
and concise; he is seldom provoked to laughter; 
his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, the 
venerable symbol of manhood; and the sense of 
his own importance teaches him to accost his 
equals without levity, and his superiors without 
awe.*^ The liberty of the Saracens survived their 
conquests: the first caliphs indulged the bold 
and familiar language of their subjects; they 
ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the 
congregation; nor was it before the seat of em¬ 
pire was removed to the Tigris that the Abbas- 
sides adopted the proud and pompous cere¬ 
monial of the Persian and Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may ob¬ 
serve the causes that render them hostile or 
friendly to each other, that tend to narrow or 
enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the social 
character. The separation of the Arabs from the 
rest of mankind has accustomed them to con¬ 
found the ideas of stranger and enemy; and the 
poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of 
jurisprudence which they believe and practise 
to the present hour. They pretend that, in the 
division of the earth, the rich and fertile cli¬ 
mates were assigned to the other branches of the 
human family; and that the posterity of the out¬ 
law Ismael might recover, by fraud or force, the 
portion of inheritance of which he had been un¬ 
justly deprived. According to the remark of 
Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted 
to theft and merchandise: the caravans that 
, traverse the desert are ransomed or pillaged; 
^ud their neighbours, since the remote times of 
pb and Sesostris,** have been the victims of 


their rapacious spirit. If a Bedoween discovers 
from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furiously 
against him, crying, with a loud voice, “Un¬ 
dress thyself, thy aunt (my wife) is without a 
garment.” A ready submission entitles him to 
mercy; resistance will provoke the aggressor, 
and his own blood must expiate the blood which 
he presumes to shed in legitimate defence. A 
single robber, or a few associates, are branded 
with their genuine name; but the exploits of a 
numerous band assume the character of lawful 
and honourable war. The temper of a people 
thus armed against mankind was doubly in¬ 
flamed by the domestic licence of rapine, mur¬ 
der, and revenge. In the constitution of Euroj)e, 
the right of peace and war is now confined tto a 
small, and the actual exercise to a much sin^ll- 
er, list of respectable potentates; but each Arab, 
with impunity and renown, might point his 
javelin against the life of his countrymen. The 
union of the nation consisted only in a vague 
resemblance of language and manners; and in 
each community the jurisdiction of the magis¬ 
trate was mute and impotent. Of the time of 
ignorance which preceded Mohammed, seven¬ 
teen hundred battles*® are recorded by tradi¬ 
tion; hostility was embittered with the rancour 
of civil faction: and the recital, in prose or 
verse, of an obsolete feud, was sufficient to re¬ 
kindle the same passions among the descen¬ 
dants of the hostile tribes. In private life every 
man, at least every family, was the judge and 
avenger of its own cause. I'he nice sensibility of 
honour, w^hich weighs the insult rather than the 
injury, sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels 
of the Arabs: the honour of their women, and 
of their beards^ is most easily wounded; and inde¬ 
cent action, a contemptuous word, can be ex¬ 
piated only by the blood of the offender; and 
such is their patient inveteracy, that they ex¬ 
pect whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge. A fine or compensation for murder 
is familiar to the barbarians of every age; but 
in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty 
to accept the atonement, or to exercise with 
their own hands the law of retaliation. The re¬ 
fined malice of the Arabs refuses even the head 
of the murderer, substitutes an innocent to the 
guilty person, and transfers the penalty to the 
best and most considerable of the race by whom 
they have been injured. If he falls by their 
hands, they are exposed in their turn to the 
danger of reprisals; the interest and principal 
of the bloody debt are accumulated; the indi¬ 
viduals of either family lead a life of malice and 
suspicion, and fifty years may sometimes elapse 
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before the account of vengeance be finally set¬ 
tled.®^ This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity 
or forgiveness, has been moderated, however, 
by the maxims of honour, which require in 
every private encounter some decent equality 
of age and strength, of numbers and weapons. 
An annual festival of two, perhaps of four, 
months, was observed by the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed, during which their swords 
were religiously sheathed both in foreign and 
domestic hostility; and this partial truce is 
more strongly expressive of the habits of an¬ 
archy and warfare.®** 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was at¬ 
tempered by the milder influence of trade and 
literature. I'he solitary peninsula is encompass¬ 
ed by the most civilised nations of the ancient 
world; the merchant is the friend of mankind; 
and the annual caravans imported the first 
seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities 
and even the camps of the desert. Whatever 
may be the pedigree of the Arabs, their lan¬ 
guage is derived from the same original stock 
with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chalda*an 
tongues; the independence of the tribes was 
marked by their peculiar dialectsbut each, 
after their own, allowed a just preference to the 
pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Ara¬ 
bia, as well as in Greece, the perfection of lan¬ 
guage outstripped the refinement of manners; 
and her speech could diversify the fourscore 
names of honey, the tW'O hundred of a serpent, 
the five hundred of a lion, the, thousand of a 
sword, at a time when this copious dictionary 
was intrusted to the memory of an illiterate peo¬ 
ple. The monuments of the Hoineritcs were in¬ 
scribed with an obsolete and mysterious charac¬ 
ter; but the Cufic letters, the groundwork of the 
present alphabet, were invented on the banks 
of the Euphrates; and the recent invention w^as 
taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in 
that city after the birth of Mohammed. The 
arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric were 
unknown to the free-born eloquence of the 
Arabians; but their penetration was sharp, their 
fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and senten¬ 
tious,^® and their more elaborate compositions 
were addressed with energy and effect to the 
minds of their hearers. The genius and merit of 
a rising poet was celebrated by the applause of 
his own and the kindred tribes. A solemn ban¬ 
quet was prepared, and a chorus of women, 
striking their tymbals, and displaying the pomp 
of their nuptials, sung in the presence of their 
sons and husbands the felicity of their native 
tnbe*-that a champion had now appeared to 


vindicate their rights—that a herald had raised 
his voice to immortalise their renown. The dis¬ 
tant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, 
which was abolished by the fanaticism of the 
first Moslems—a national assembly that must 
have contributed to refine and harmonise the 
barbarians. I’hirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of elo¬ 
quence and poetry. The prize was disputed by 
the generous emulation of the bards; the vic¬ 
torious performance was deposited in the ar¬ 
chives of princes and emirs; and we may read 
in our own language the seven original poems 
which were inscribed in letters of gold, and sus¬ 
pended in the temple of Mecca.The Arabian 
poets were the historians and moralists of the 
age; and if they sympathised with the preju¬ 
dices, they inspired and crowned the virtues, of 
their countrymen. I'hc indissoluble union of 
generosity and valour was the darling theme of 
their song; and when they pointed their keenest 
satire against a despicable race, they aflirmed, 
in the bitterness of rei)rodch, that the men knew 
not how to give, nor the women to deny.**- The 
same hospitality, which was practised by Abra¬ 
ham, and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed 
in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedo- 
weens, the terror of the desert, embrace, with¬ 
out inquiry or hesitation, the stranger who dares 
to confide in their honour and to enter their 
tent. His treatment is kind and respectful: he 
shares the wealth or the poverty of his host; 
and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on 
his way with thanks, with blessings, and per¬ 
haps with gifts. The heart and hand are more 
largely expanded by the wants of a brother or 
a friend; but the heroic acts that could deserve 
the public applause must have surpassed the 
narrow measure of discretion and experience. 
A dispute had arisen, who among the citizens 
of Mecca was entitled to the prize of generosity; 
and a successive application was made to the 
three who were deemed most worthy of the 
trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had under¬ 
taken a distant journey, and his foot was in the 
stirrup, w hen he heard the voice of a suppliant, 
“O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am 
a traveller, and in distress!” He instantly dis¬ 
mounted to present the pilgrim with his camel, 
her rich caparison, and a purse of four thousand 
pieces of gold, accepting only the sword, either 
for its intrinsic value, or as the gift of an hon¬ 
oured kinsman. I’hc servant of Kais informed 
the second suppliant that his master was asleep: 
but he immediately added, “Here is a purse of 
seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have 
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in the house), and here is an order that will en¬ 
title you to a camel and a slave;” the master, 
as soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised 
his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that 
by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his 
bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting 
his steps on the shoulders of two slaves. “Alas!” 
he replied, “my coffers are empty! but these 
you may sell; if you refuse, I renounce them.” 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he 
groped along the wall with his staff. The char¬ 
acter of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian 
virtue:^* he was brave and liberal, an eloquent 
poet, and a successful robber: forty camels were 
roasted at his hospitable feasts; and at the pray¬ 
er of a suppliant enemy he restored both the 
captives and the spoil. The freedom of his coun¬ 
trymen disdained the laws of justice; they 
proudly indulged the spontaneous impulse of 
pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs, as well as of the 
Indians, consisted in the worship of the sun, the 
moon, and the fixed stars; a primitive and spe¬ 
cious mode of superstition. The bright lumi¬ 
naries of the sky display the visible image of a 
Deity: their number and distance convey to a 
philosophic, or even a vulgar, eye the idea of 
boundless space: the character of eternity is 
marked on these solid globes, that seem incap¬ 
able of corruption or decay: the regularity of 
their motions may be ascribed to a principle of 
reason or instinct; and their real or imaginary 
influence encourages the vain belief that the 
earth and its inhabitants are ♦he object of their 
peculiar care. The science of astronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon; but the school of the 
Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. 
In their nocturnal marches they steered by the 
guidance of the stars; their names, and order, 
and daily station were familiar to the curiosity 
and devotion of the Bedoween; and he was 
taught by experience to divide in twenty-eight 
parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the 
constellations who refreshed with salutary rains 
the thirst of the desert. The reign of the heaven¬ 
ly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible 
sj^ere; and some metaphysical powers were 
necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls 
and the resurrection of bodies: a camel was left 
to perish on the grave, that he might serve his 
master in another life; and the invocation of de¬ 
parted spirits implies that they were still en¬ 
dowed with consciousness and power. I am ig¬ 
norant, and I am careless, of the blind mythol¬ 
ogy of the barbarians—of the local deities, of 


the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or 
titles, their attributes or subordination. Each 
tribe, each family, each independent warrior, 
created and changed the rites and the object of 
his fantastic worship; but the nation, in every 
age, has bowed to the religion as well as to the 
language of Mecca. The genuine antiquity of 
the Caaba ascends beyond the Christian era: in 
describing the coast of the Red Sea the Greek 
historian Diodorus^® has remarked, between the 
Thamudites and the Sabacans, a famous temple, 
whose superior sanctity was revered by all the 
Arabians; the linen or silken veil, which is an¬ 
nually renewed ^by the Turkish emperor, Vv^as 
first offered by a pious king of the Homeri|tes, 
who reigned seven hundred years before khe 
time of Mohammed.^® A tent or a cavern might 
suffice for the worship of the savages, but an edi¬ 
fice of stone and clay has been erected in i\ts 
place; and the art and power of the monarchs 
of the East have been confined to the simplicity 
of the original model. A spacious portico en¬ 
closes the quadrangle of the Caaba—a square 
chapel twenty-four cubits long, twenty-three 
broad, and twenty-seven high: a door and a 
window admit the light; the double roof is sup¬ 
ported by three pillars of wood; a spout (now 
of gold) discharges the rain-water, and the well 
Zemzem is protected by a dome from accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Koreish, by fraud or 
force, had acquired the custody of the Caaba: 
the sacerdotal office devolved through four lin¬ 
eal descents to the grandfather of Mohammed; 
and the family of the Hashemites, from whence 
he sprung, was the most respectable and sacred 
in the eyes of their country.^* The precincts of 
Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanctuary; and in 
the last month of each year the city and the 
temple were crowded with a long train of pil¬ 
grims, who presented their vows and offerings 
in the house of God. The same rites which arc 
now accomplished by the faithful Musulman 
were invented and practised by the superstition 
of the idolaters. At an awful distance they cast 
away their garments: seven times with hasty 
steps they encircled the Caaba, and kissed the 
black stone: seven times they visited and adored 
the adjacent mountains: seven times they threw 
stones into the valley of Mina: and the pilgrim¬ 
age was achieved, as at the present hour, by a 
sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of 
their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. 
Each tribe either found or introduced in the 
Caaba their domestic worship: the temple was 
adorned, or defiled, with three bundled and 
sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; 
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and most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, 
of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows 
without heads or feathers, the instruments and 
symbols of profane divination. But this statue 
was a monument of Syrian arts: the devotion of 
the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a 
tablet; and the rocks of the desert were hewn 
into gods or altars in imitation of the black 
stone^® of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with 
the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Ja¬ 
pan to Peru the use of sacrifice has universally 
prevailed; and the votary has expressed his 
gratitude or fear by destroying or consuming, 
in honour of the gods, the dearest and most 
precious of their gifts. The life of a man®® is the 
most precious oblation to deprecate a public 
calamity: the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of 
Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with 
human gore: the cruel practice was long pre¬ 
served among the Arabs; in the third century a 
boy was annually sacrificed by the tribe of the 
Dumatians;“ and a royal captive was piously 
slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the 
ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian.®® A 
parent who drags his son to the altar exhibits 
the most painful and sublime efibrt of fanati¬ 
cism: the deed or the intention was sanctified 
by the example of saints and heroes; and the 
father of Mohammed himself was devoted by a 
rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the equiv¬ 
alent of a hundred camels. In the time of ig¬ 
norance the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, 
abstained from the taste of swine’s flesh;®'* they 
circumcised®^ their children at the age of puber¬ 
ty: the same customs, without the censure or 
the precept of the Koran, have been silently 
transmitted to their posterity and proselytes. It 
has been sagaciously conjectured that the artful 
legislator indulged the stubborn prejudices of 
his countrymen. It is more simple to believe 
that he adhered to the habits and opinions of 
his youth, without foreseeing that a practice 
congenial to the climate of Mecca might be¬ 
come useless or inconvenient on the banks of the 
Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free: the adjacent kingdoms were 
shaken by the storms of conquest and tyranny, 
and the persecuted sects fled to the happy land 
where they might profess what they thought, 
and practise what they professed. The religions 
of the Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and 
Christians, were disseminated from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of an¬ 
tiquity Sabianism was diffused over Asia by the 
science of the Chaldacans®® and the arms of the 
Assyrians. From the observations of two thou¬ 


sand years the priests and astronomers of Baby¬ 
lon®® deduced the eternal laws of nature and 
providence. They adored the seven gods, or 
angels, who directed the course of the seven 
planets, and shed their irresistible influence on 
the earth. The attributes of the seven planets, 
with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four constellations of the northern and 
southern hemisphere, were represented by im¬ 
ages and talismans; the seven days of the week 
were dedicated to their respective deities; the 
Sabians prayed thrice each day; and the temple 
of the moon at Haran was the term of their pil¬ 
grimage.®^ But the flexible genius of their faith 
was always ready either to teach or to learn: in 
the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the 
patriarchs, they held a singular agreement with 
their Jewish captives; they appealed to the se¬ 
cret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch; and a 
slight infusion of the Gospel has transformed the 
last remnant of the Polytheists into the Chris¬ 
tians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora.®* 
The altars of Babylon were overturned by the 
Magians; but the injuries of the Sabians were 
revenged by the sword of Alexander; Persia 
groaned above five hundred years under a for¬ 
eign yoke; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster 
escaped from the contagion of idolatry, and 
breathed with their adversaries the freedom of 
the desert.®® Seven hundred years before the 
death of Mohammed the Jews were settled in 
Arabia; and a far greater multitude was expell¬ 
ed from the Holy Land in the wars of Titus and 
Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to liber¬ 
ty and power: they erected synagogues in the 
cities, and castles in the wilderness; and their 
Gentile converts were confounded with the 
children of Israel, whom they resembled in the 
outward mark of circumcision. The Christian 
missionaries were still more active and success¬ 
ful: the Catholics asserted their universal reign; 
the sects whom they oppressed successively re¬ 
tired beyond the limits of the Roman empire; 
the Marcionites and Manichaeans dispersed 
their fantastic opinions and apocryphal gospels; 
the churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira 
and Gassan, were instructed in a purer creed by 
the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops.®® The liber¬ 
ty of choice was presented to the tribes: each 
Arab was free to elect or to compose his private 
religion; and the rude superstition of his house 
was mingled with the sublime theology of saints 
and philosophers. A fundamental article of faith 
was inculcated by the consent of the learned 
strangers; the existence of one supreme God, 
who is exalted above the powers of heaven and 
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earth, but who has often revealed himself to 
mankind by the ministry of his angels and proph¬ 
ets, and whose grace or justice has interrupt¬ 
ed, by seasonable miracles, the order of nature. 
The most rational of the Arabs acknowledged 
his power, though they neglected his worship;®^ 
and it was habit rather than conviction that 
still attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Christians were the people of the 
Book\ the Bible was already translated into the 
Arabic language,®* and the volume of the Old 
Testament was accepted by the concord of these 
implacable enemies. In the story of the Hebrew 
patriarchs the Arabs were pleased to discover 
the fathers of their nation. They applauded the 
birth and promises of Ismael; revered the faith 
and virtue of Abraham; traced his pedigree and 
their own to the creation of the first man, and 
imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies of 
the holy text, and the dreams and traditions of 
the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mohammed 
is an unskilful calumny of the Christians,®® who 
exalt instead of degrading the merit of their ad¬ 
versary. His descent from Ismael was a national 
privilege or fable; but if the first steps of the 
pedigree®® are dark and doubtful, he could pro¬ 
duce many generations of pure and genuine no¬ 
bility: he sprung from the tribe of Koreish and 
the family of Hashem, the most illustrious of 
the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the hered¬ 
itary guardians of the Caaba. The grandfather 
of Mohammed was Abdol Motalleb, the son of 
Hashem, a wealthy and generous citizen, who 
relieved the distress of famine with the supplies 
of commerce. Mecca, which had been fed by 
the liberality of the father, was saved by the 
courage of a son. The kingdom of Yemen was 
subject to the Christian princes of Abyssinia; 
their vassal Abrahah was provoked by an insult 
to avenge the honour of the cross; and the holy 
city was invested by a train of elephants and an 
army of Africans. A treaty was proposed; and, 
in the first audience, the grandfather of Mo¬ 
hammed demanded the restitution of his cattle. 
“And why,” said Abrahah, “do you not rather 
implore my clemency in favour of your temple, 
which I have threatened to destroy?” “Be¬ 
cause,” replied the intrepid chief, “the cattle is 
my own; the Caaba belongs to the gods, and 
tk^ will defend their house from injury and 
sacrilege.” The want of provisions, or the valour 
of the Koreish, compelled the Abyssinians to a 
disgraceful retreat; their discomfiture has been 
adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, who 
showered down stones on the heads of the infi¬ 


dels; and the deliverance was long commemo¬ 
rated by the era of the elephant.®® The glory of 
Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestic 
happiness; his life was prolonged to the age of 
one hundred and ten years; and he became the 
father of six daughters and thirteen sons. His 
best beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful 
and modest of the Arabian youth; and in the 
first night, when he consummated his marriage 
with Amina, of the noble race of the Zahrites, 
two hundred virgins are said to have expired of 
jealousy and despair. Mohammed, the only son 
of Abdallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, 
four years after the death of Justinian, and two 
months after the defeat of the Abyssiniai^s,®® 
whose victory would have introduced into Ithe 
Caaba the religion of the Christians. In his early 
infancy®* he was deprived of his father, 
mother, and his grandfather; his uncles wefe 
strong and numerous; and, in the division of the 
inheritance, the orphan’s share was reduced to 
five camels and an Aithiopian maid-servant. 
At home and abroad, in peace and war, Abu 
1 alcb, the most respectable of his uncles, was 
the guide and guardian of his youth; in his 
twenty-fifth year he entered into the service of 
Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who 
soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her 
hand and fortune. The marriage contract, in 
the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual 
love of Mohammed and Cadijah; describes him 
as the most accomplished of the tribe of Ko- 
reish; and stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces 
of gold and twenty camels, which was supplied 
by the liberality of his uncle.®® By this alliance 
the son of Abdallah was restored to the station 
of his ancestors; and the judicious matron was 
content with his domestic virtues, till, in the 
fortieth year of his age,®® he assumed the title of 
a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the 
Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, 
Mohammed*® was distinguished by the beauty 
of his person, an outward gift which is seldom 
despised, except by those to whom it has been 
refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on 
his side the affections of a public or private au¬ 
dience. They applauded his commanding pres¬ 
ence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his counte¬ 
nance that painted every sensation of the soul, 
and his gestures that enforced each expression 
of the tongue. In the familiar offices of life he 
scrupulously adhered to the grave and cere¬ 
monious politeness of his country: his respectful 
attention to the rich and powerfiii was dignified 
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by his condescension and affability to the poor¬ 
est citizens of Mecca: the frankness of his man¬ 
ner concealed the artifice of his views; and the 
habits of courtesy were imputed to personal 
friendship or universal benevolence. His mem¬ 
ory was capacious and retentive; his wit easy 
and social; his imagination sublime; his judg¬ 
ment clear, rapid, and decisive. He possessed 
the courage both of thought and action; and, 
although his designs might gradually expand 
with his success, the first idea which he enter¬ 
tained of his divine mission bears the stamp of 
an original and superior genius. The son of 
Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the 
noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of 
Arabia; and the fluency of his speech was cor¬ 
rected and enhanced by the practice of discreet 
and seasonable silence. With these powers of 
eloquence, Moiiarnmed was an illiterate bar¬ 
barian : his youth had never been instructed in 
the arts of reading and writing the common 
ignorance exempted him from shame or re¬ 
proach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle 
of existence, and deprived of those faithful mir¬ 
rors which reflect to our mind the minds of 
sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of 
man was open to his view; and some fancy has 
been indulged in the political and pliilosophical 
observations which are ascribed to the Arabian 
traveller?'^ He compares the nations and the re¬ 
ligions of the earth; discovers the weakness of 
the Persian and Roman monarchies; beholds 
with pity and indignation the degeneracy of the 
times; and resolves to unite under one God and 
one king the invincible spirit and primitive vir¬ 
tues of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry 
will suggest, that, instead of visiting the courts, 
the camps, the temples of the East, the two jour¬ 
neys of Mohammed into Syria were confined to 
the fairs of Bostra and Damascus; that he was 
only thirteen years of age when he accompanied 
the caravan of his uncle; and that his duly eom- 
pelled him to return as soon as he had disjiosed 
of the merchandise of Cadijah. In these hasty 
and superficial excursions the eye of genius 
might discern some objects invisible to his gross¬ 
er companions; some seeds of knowledge might 
be cast upon a fruitful soil; but his ignorance of 
the Syriac language must have checked his 
curiosity; and I cannot perceive in the life or 
writings of Mohammed that his prospect was 
far extended beyond the limits of the Arabian 
world. From every region of that solitary world 
the pilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled 
by the calls of devotion and commerce; in the 
free concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, 


in his native tongue, might study the political 
stale and character of the tribes, the theory and 
practice of the Jews and Christiam. Some useful 
strangers might be tempted, or forced, to im- 
plore the rights of hospitality; and the enemies 
of Mohammed have named the Jew, the Per¬ 
sian, and the Syrian monk, whom they accuse 
of lending their secret aid to the composition of 
the Koran.’® Conversation enriches the under¬ 
standing, but solitude is the school of genius; 
and the uniformity of a work denotes the hand 
of a single artist. From his earliest youth Mo¬ 
hammed was addicted to religious contempla¬ 
tion ; each year, during the month of Ramadan, 
he withdrew from the world and from the arms 
of Cadijah: in the cave of Hera, three miles from 
Mecca,he consulted the spirit of fraud or en¬ 
thusiasm, whose abode is not in the heavens, 
but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of Islam^ he preached to his 
family and nation, is compounded of an eternal 
truth and a necessary fiction. That there 
IS ONLY ONE God, and Mohammed is the 
APOSTLE OF God. 

It is the boast of the Jewi.sh apologists, that, 
while the learned nations of antiquity were de¬ 
luded by the fables of polytheism, their simple 
ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge 
and worship of tlie true God, The moral attri¬ 
butes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled 
with the standard of human virtue: his meta¬ 
physical qualities arc darkly expressed; but 
each page of the Pentateuch and the Prophets 
is an evidence of his power: the unity of his 
name is inscribed on the first table of the law; 
and his sanctuary was never defiled by any vis¬ 
ible image of the invisible essence. After the 
ruin of the temple, the faith of the Hebrew ex¬ 
iles was purified, fixed, and enlightened by the 
spiritual devotion of the synagogue; and the 
authority of Mohammed will not justify his per¬ 
petual reproach that the Jew's of Mecca or Me¬ 
dina adored Ezra as the son of God.’^ But the 
children of Israel had ceased to be a people; 
and the religions of the world were guilty, at 
least in the eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or 
daughters, or companions to the supreme God. 
In the rude idolatry of the Arabs the crime is 
manifest and audacious: the Sabians arc poorly 
excused by the pre-eminence of the first planet, 
or intelligence, in their celestial hierarchy; and 
in the Magian system the conflict of the two 
principles betrays the imperfection of the con¬ 
queror. The Christians of the seventh century 
had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of 
paganism; their public and private vows w'cre 
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addressed to the relics and images that dis* 
graced the temples of the East: the throne of the 
Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, 
and saints, and angels, the objects of popular 
veneration; and the Collyridian heretics, who 
flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested 
the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of 
a goddess.^® The mysteries of the Trinity and 
Incarnation appear to contradict the principle 
of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, they 
introduce three equal deities, and transform the 
man Jesus into the substance of the Son of 
God:^^ an orthodox commentary will satisfy 
only a believing mind: intemperate curiosity 
and zeal had torn the veil of the sanctuary: and 
each of the Oriental sects was eager to confess 
that all, except themselves, deserved the re¬ 
proach of idolatry and polytheism. The creed 
of Mohammed is free from suspicion or am¬ 
biguity; and the Koran is a glorious testimony 
to the unity of God. The prophet of Mecca re¬ 
jected the worship of idols and men, of stars and 
planets, on the rational principle that whatever 
rises must set, that whatever is born must die, 
that whatever is corruptible must decay and 
perish.’® In the Author of the universe his 
rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an 
infinite and eternal being, without form or 
place, without issue or similitude, present to our 
most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity 
of his own nature, and deriving from himself all 
moral and intellectual perfection. These sub¬ 
lime truths, thus announced in the language of 
the prophet,’® are firmly held by his disciples, 
and defined with metaphysical precision by the 
interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic theist 
might subscribe the popular creed of the Mo¬ 
hammedans:®® a creed too sublime perhaps for 
our present faculties. What object remains for 
the fancy, or even the understanding, when wc 
have abstracted from the unknown substance 
all ideas of time and space, of motion and mat¬ 
ter, of sensation and reflection? The first prin¬ 
ciple of reason and revelation was confirmed by 
the voice of Mohammed: his proselytes, from 
India to Morocco, are distinguished by the 
name of Unitarians; and the danger of idolatry 
has been prevented by the interdiction of im¬ 
ages. The doctrine of eternal decrees and abso¬ 
lute predestination is strictly embraced by the 
Moh^medans; and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, how to reconcile the pre¬ 
science of God with the freedom and responsi¬ 
bility of man; how to explain the permission of 
evil under the reign of infinite power and infi¬ 
nite goodness. 


The God of nature has written his existence 
on all his works, and his law in the heart of man. 
To restore the knowledge of the one, and the 
practice of the other, has been the real or pre¬ 
tended aim of the prophets of every age: the 
liberality of Mohammed allowed to his prede¬ 
cessors the same credit which he claimed for 
himself; and the chain of inspiration was pro¬ 
longed from the fall of Adam to the promulga¬ 
tion of the Koran.®* During that period some 
rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand of the 
elect, discriminated by their respective measure 
of virtue and grate; three hundred and thirteen 
apostles were sent with a special commissidn to 
recall their country from idolatry and vice ;y)ne 
hundred and four volumes have been dictated 
by the Holy Spirit; and six legislators of tran- 
scendant brightness have announced to man¬ 
kind the six successive revelations of various 
rites, but of one immutable religion. The au¬ 
thority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, and Mohammed, rise in just gra¬ 
dation above each other; but whosoever hates 
or rejects any one of the prophets is numbered 
with the infidels. The writings of the patriarchs 
were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the 
Greeks and Syrians:®® the conduct of Adam had 
not entitled him to the gratitude or respect of 
his children; the seven precepts of Noah were 
observed by an inferior and imperfect class of 
the proselytes of the synagogue;®® and the mem¬ 
ory of Abraham was obscurely revered by the 
Sabians in his native land of Chaldaea: of the 
myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone 
lived and reigned; and the remnant of the in¬ 
spired writings was comprised in the books of 
the Old and New Testament. The miraculous 
story of Moses is consecrated and embellished 
in the Koran;®® and the captive Jews enjoy the 
secret revenge of imposing their own belief on 
the nations whose recent creeds they deride. For 
the author of Christianity, the Mohammedans 
are taught by the prophet to entertain a high 
and mysterious reverence.®® “Verily, Christ Je¬ 
sus, the son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and 
his word, which he conveyed unto Mary, and 
a Spirit proceeding from him: honourable in 
this world, and in the world to come; and one 
of those who approach near to the presence of 
God.”®® The wonders of the genuine and apoc¬ 
ryphal gospels®’ are profusely heaped on his 
head; and the Latin church has not disdained 
to borrow from the Koran the immaculate con¬ 
ception®* of his virgin mother. Yet Jesus was a 
mere mortal; and, at the day of judgment, his 
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testimony will serve to condemn both the Jews, 
who reject him as a prophet, and the Chris¬ 
tians, who adore him as the Son of God. The 
malice of his enemies aspersed his reputation, 
and conspired against his life; but their inten¬ 
tion only WM guilty; a phantom or a criminal 
was substituted on the cross; and the innocent 
saint was translated to the seventh heaven.®® 
During six hundred years the Gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation; but the Christians 
insensibly forgot both the laws and the example 
of their founder; and Mohammed was instructed 
by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as well as 
the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the 
sacred text.*® The piety of Moses and of Christ 
rejoiced in the assurance of a future Prophet, 
more illustrious than themselves: the evangelic 
promise of the Paraclete^ or Holy Ghost, was pre¬ 
figured in the name, and accomplished in the 
person, of Mohammed,®^ the greatest and the 
last of the apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a simil¬ 
itude of thought and language: the discourse 
of a philosopher would vibrate without effect 
on the ear of a peasant; yet how minute is the 
distance of their understandings, if it be com¬ 
pared with the contact of an infinite and a finite 
mind, with the word of God expressed by the 
tongue or the pen of a mortal? The inspiration 
of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and 
evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible 
with the exercise of their reason and memory; 
and the diversity of their genius is strongly 
marked in the style and composition of the 
books of the Old and New Testament. But Mo¬ 
hammed was content with a character more 
humble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor; 
the substance of the Koran,*® according to him¬ 
self or his disciples, is uncreated and eternal; 
subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and in¬ 
scribed with a pen of light on the table of his 
everlasting decrees. A paper copy, in a volume 
of silk and gems, was brought down to the low¬ 
est heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the 
Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched 
on the most important errands; and this trusty 
messenger successively revealed the chapters 
and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a 
perpetual and perfect measure of the divine 
will, the fragments of the Koran were produced 
at the discretion of Mohammed; each revela¬ 
tion is suited to the emergencies of his policy or 
passion; and all contradiction is removed by the 
saving maxim that any text of Scripture is abro¬ 
gated or modified by any subsequent passage. 
The word of God and of the apostle was dili¬ 
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gently recorded by his disciples on palm-leaves 
and the shoulder-bones of mutton; and the 
pages, without order or connection, were cast 
into a domestic chest in the custody of one of 
his wives. Two years after the death of Moham¬ 
med, the sacred volume was collected and pub¬ 
lished by his friend and successor Abubeker: 
the work was revised by the caliph Othman, in 
the thirtieth year of the Hegira; and the various 
editions of the Koran assert the same miracu¬ 
lous privilege of a uniform and incorruptible 
text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the 
prophet rests the truth of his mission on the 
merit of his book; audaciously challenges both 
men and angels to imitate the beauties of a 
single page; and presumes to assert that God 
alone could dictate this incomparable perform¬ 
ance.*® This argument is most powerfully ad¬ 
dressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is at¬ 
tuned to faith and rapture; whose ear is de¬ 
lighted by the music of sounds; and whose igno¬ 
rance is incapable of comparing the productions 
of human genius.®^ The harmony and copious¬ 
ness of style will not reach, in a version, the 
European infidel: he will peruse with impa¬ 
tience the endless incoherent rhafisody of fable, 
and precept, and declamation, which seldom 
excites a sentiment or an idea, which some¬ 
times crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost 
in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the 
fancy of the Arabian missionary; but his loftiest 
strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of 
the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in 
the same country, and in the same language.®® 
If the composition of the Koran exceeds the 
faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence 
should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer, or the 
Philippics of Demosthenes? In all religions the 
life of the founder supplies the silence of his 
written revelation: the sayings of Mohammed 
were so many lessons of truth; his actions so 
many examples of virtue; and the public and 
private memorials were preserved by his wives 
and companions. At the end of two hundred 
years the Sonna, or oral law, was fixed and con¬ 
secrated by the labours of A1 Bochari, who dis¬ 
criminated seven thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five genuine traditions from a mass of 
three hundred thousand reports of a more 
doubtful or spurious character. Each day the 
pious author prayed in the temple of Mecca, 
and performed his ablutions with the water of 
Zemzem: the pages were successively deposited 
on the pulpit and the sepulchre of the apostle; 
and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sonnites.*® 
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The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses 
and of Jesus, had been confirmed by many 
splendid prodigies; and Mohammed was re¬ 
peatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca 
and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of 
his divine legation; to call down from heaven 
the angel or the volume of his revelation, to 
create a garden in the desert, or to kindle a 
confiagration in the unbelieving city. As often 
as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, 
he involves himself in the obscure boast of vision 
and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of 
his doctrine, and shields himself behind the 
providence of God, who refuses those signs and 
wonders that would depreciate the merit of 
faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But 
the modest or angry tone of his apologies be¬ 
trays his weakness and vexation; and these 
passages of scandal established beyond sus¬ 
picion the integrity of the Koran.®^ The votaries 
of Mohammed are more assured than himself 
of his miraculous gifts; and their confidence and 
credulity increase as they arc farther removed 
from the time and place of his spiritual ex¬ 
ploits. They believe or affirm that trees went 
forth to meet him; that he was saluted by 
stones; that water gushed from his fingers; that 
he fed the hungry, cured the sick, and raised the 
dead; that a beam groaned to him; that a camel 
complained to him; that a shoulder of mutton 
informed him of its being poisoned; and that 
both animate and inanimate nature were equal¬ 
ly subject to the apostle of God.®* His dream of 
a nocturnal journey is seriously described as a 
real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious 
animal, the Borak, conveyed him from the tem¬ 
ple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem: with his com¬ 
panion Gabriel he succe.ssively ascended the 
seven heavens, and received and repaid the 
salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond 
the seventh heaven Mohammed alone was per¬ 
mitted to proceed; he passed the veil of unity, 
approached within two bow-shots of the throne, 
and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, 
when his shoulder was touched by the hand of 
God. After this familiar though important con¬ 
versation, he again descended to Jerusalem, re¬ 
mounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and 
performed in the tenth part of a night the jour¬ 
ney of many thousand years.®® According to 
another legend, the apostle confounded in a 
national assembly the malicious challenge of 
the Koreish. His resistless word split asunder 
the orb of the moon: the obedient planet stoop¬ 
ed from her station in the sky, accomplished the 


seven revolutions round the Geiaba, saluted 
Mohammed in the Arabian tongue, and, sud¬ 
denly contracting her dimensions, entered at 
the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, 
of his shirt.^®® The vulgar are amused with these 
marvellous tales; but the gravest of the Musul- 
man doctors imitate the modesty of their mas¬ 
ter, and indulge a latitude of faith or interpre¬ 
tation.**^' They might speciously allege, that in 
preaching the religion it was needless to violate 
the harmony of nature; that a creed unclouded 
with mystery may be excused from miracles; 
and that the sword of Mohammed was not less 
potent than the* rod of Moses. 1 

The polytheist is oppressed and distract<id by 
the variety of superstition: a thousand riies of 
Egyptian origin were interwoven with thi es¬ 
sence of the Mosaic law; and the spirit of*\the 
Gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of\the 
church. The prophet of Mecca was tempted^by 
prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify 
the rites of the Arabians, and the custom of 
visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But the 
precepts of Mohammed himself inculcate a 
more simple and rational piety: prayer, fasting, 
and alms arc the religious duties of a Musul- 
man; and he is encouraged to hope that prayer 
will carry him half way to God, fasting will 
bring him to the door of his palace, and alms 
will gain him admittance.*I. According to the 
tradition of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, 
in his personal conference with the Deity, was 
commanded to impose on his disciples the daily 
obligation of fifty prayers. By the advice of 
Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this in¬ 
tolerable burden; the number was gradually 
reduced to five; without any dispensation of 
business or pleasure, or time or place: the devo¬ 
tion of the faithful is repeated at daybreak, at 
noon, in the afternoon, in the evening, and at 
the first watch of the night; and in the present 
decay of religious fervour, our travellers arc edi¬ 
fied by the profound humility and attention of 
the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of 
prayer: the frequent lustration of the hands, the 
face, and the body, which was practised of old 
by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Ko¬ 
ran; and a permission is formally granted to 
Supply with sand the scarcity of water. The 
words and attitudes of supplication, as it is per¬ 
formed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate 
on the ground, are prescribed by custom or au¬ 
thority; but the prayer is poured forth in short 
and fervent ejaculations; the measure of zeal is 
not exhausted by a tedious liturgy; and each 
Musulman for his own person is invested with 
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the character of a priest. Among the theists, who 
reject the use of images, it has been found neces¬ 
sary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy, by 
directing the eye and the thought towards a 
kebla or visible point of the horizon. The proph¬ 
et was at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the 
choice of Jerusalem; but he soon returned to a 
more natural partiality; and five times every 
day the eyes of the nations at Aslracan, at Fez, 
at Delhi, arc devoutly turned to the holy temple 
of Mecca. Yet every spot for the service of God 
is equally pure: the Mohammedans indifferent¬ 
ly pray in their chamber or in the street. As a 
distinction from the Jews and (Christians, the 
Friday in each week is set apart for the useful in¬ 
stitution of public worship: the people is assem¬ 
bled in the mosch; and the imam, some respect¬ 
able elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the pray¬ 
er and pronounce the sermon. But the Moham¬ 
medan religion is destitute of priesthood or sac¬ 
rifice; and the independent spirit of fanaticism 
looks down with contempt on the ministers and 
the slaves of superstition. II. I'lie voluntary'^* 
penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory 
of their lives, was odious to a prophet who cen¬ 
sured in his companions a rash vow of abstain¬ 
ing from flesh, and women, and sleep; and 
firmly declared that he would suffer no monks 
in his religion.*^'* Yet he instituted, in each year, 
a fast of thirty days; and strenuously recom¬ 
mended the observance as a discipline which 
purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a 
salutary e.vercise of obedience to the will of God 
and his apostle. During the month of Ramadan, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, the 
Musulman abstains from eating, and drinking, 
and women, and baths, and perfumes; from all 
nourishment that can restore his strength, from 
ail pleasure that can gratify his senses. In the 
revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan co¬ 
incides, by turns, with the winter cold and the 
summer heal; and the patient martyr, without 
assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must 
expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. The 
interdiction of wine, peculiar to some orders of 
priests or hermits, is converted by Mohammed 
alone into a positive and general and a 

considerable portion of the globe has abjured, 
at his command, the use of that salutary, though 
dangerous, liquor. These painful restraints are, 
doubtless, infringed by the libertine, and eluded 
by the hypocrite; but the legislator, by whom 
they are enacU:d, cannot surely be accused of 
alluring his proselytes by the indulgence of their 
i^ensual appetites. III. The charity of the Mo¬ 
hammedans descends to the animal creation; 
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and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a 
merit, but as a strict and indispensable duty, 
the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mo¬ 
hammed, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has 
defined the precise measure of charity: the 
standard may vary with the degree and nature 
of property, as it consists either in money, in 
corn or cattle, in fruits or merchandise: but the 
Musulman does not accomplish the law, unless 
he bestows a tenth of his revenue; and if his con¬ 
science accuses him of fraud or extortion, the 
tenth, under the idea of restitution, is enlarged 
to a fifth Benev^olcncc is the foundation of 
justice, since we are forbid to injure tho.se whom 
we are bound to assist. A prophet may reveal 
the secrets of heaven and of futurity; but in his 
moral precepts he can only repeal the lessons 
of our own hearts. 

I'hc two articles of belief, and tlic four prac¬ 
tical duties, of Islam, are guarded by rewards 
and punishments; and the faith ol the Musulman 
is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment 
and the last dav. The prophet has not j)resumed 
to determine the moment of that awful catas¬ 
trophe, thougii he darkly announces the signs, 
both in heaven and Cctrlh, which will precede 
the universal dissolution, w^hen life shall be de¬ 
stroyed, and the order of creation shall be con¬ 
founded in the primitive cliaos. At the blast ol 
the trumpet new' worlds will start into being; 
angels, genii, and men will arise from the dead, 
and the human soul will again be united to the 
body. The doctrine of the resurrection was first 
entertained by the Egyptians and their mum¬ 
mies were embalmed, their pyramids were con¬ 
structed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the 
soul during a period of three thousand years. 
But the attempt is partial and unavailing; and 
it is wath a more philosophic spirit that Moham¬ 
med relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, 
whose word can rc-animatc tlic breathless clay, 
and colit ct the innumerable atoms that no long¬ 
er retain their form or substance.* Fhe inter¬ 
mediate state of the soul it is hard to decide; 
and those who most firmly believe her imma¬ 
terial nature, are at a loss to understand how she 
can think or act without the agency of the or¬ 
gans of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will lx; 
followed by the final judgment of mankind; 
and in his copy of the Magian picture, the 
prophet has too faithfully represented the forms 
of proceeding, and even the slow and successive 
operations, of an earthly tribunal. By his intol¬ 
erant adversaries he is upbraided for extending, 
even to themselves, the hope of salvation; for 
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terting the blackest heresy, that every man 
/ho believes in God, and accomplishes good 
orks, may expect in the last day a favourable 
ntenec. Such rational indifference is ill adapt- 
:d to the character of a fanatic; nor is it prob- 
.ble that a messenger from heaven should de- 
»reciate the value and necessity of his own rev¬ 
elation. In the idiom of the Koran,^®® the be¬ 
lief of God is inseparable from that of Moham¬ 
med: the good works are those which he has 
enjoined; and the two qualifications imply the 
profession of Islam, to which all nations and all 
sects are equally invited. The spiritual blind¬ 
ness, though excused by ignorance and crowned 
with virtue, will be scourged with everlasting 
torments; and the tears which Mohammed shed 
over the tomb of his mother, for whom he was 
forbidden to pray, display a striking contrast 
of humanity and enthusiasm.^^® The doom of 
the infidels is common: the measure of their 
guilt and punishment is determined by the de¬ 
gree of evidence which they have rejected, by 
the magnitude of the errors which they have 
entertained: the eternal mansions of the Chris¬ 
tians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and 
the idolaters are sunk below each other in the 
abyss; and the lowest hell is reserved for the 
faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask 
of religion. After the greater part of mankind 
has been condemned for their opinions, the 
true believers only will be judged by their ac¬ 
tions. The good and evil of each Musulman will 
be accurately weighed in a real or allegorical 
balance; and a singular mode of compensation 
will be allowed for the payment of injuries: the 
aggressor will refund an equivalent of his own 
good actions, for the benefit of the person whom 
he has wronged; and if he should be destitute 
of any moral property, the weight of his sins 
will loaded with an adequate share of the 
demerits of the suficrcr. According as the shares 
of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the sen¬ 
tence will be pronounced, and all, without dis¬ 
tinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous 
bridge of the abyss; but the innocent, treading 
in the footsteps of Mohammed, will gloriously 
enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will 
fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. 
The term of expiation will vary from nine hun¬ 
dred to seven thousand years; but the prophet 
has judiciously promised that all his disciples, 
whatever may 1:^ their sins, shall be saved, by 
their own faith and his intercession, from eter¬ 
nal damnation. It is not surprising that super¬ 
stition should act most powerfully on the fears 
of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint 


with more energy the misery than the bliss of a 
future life. With the two simple elements of 
darkness and fire we create a sensation of pain, 
which may be aggravated to an infinite degree 
by the idea of endless duration. But the same 
idea operates with an opposite effect on the 
continuity of pleasure; and too much of our 
present enjoyments is obtained from the relief, 
or the comparison, of evil. It is natural enough 
that an Arabian prophet should dwell with rap¬ 
ture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers 
of paradise; but instead of inspiring the blessed 
inhabitants with a liberal taste for harmony and 
science, conversation and friendship, he/idly 
celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the ^obes 
of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold,\rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, 
and the whole train of sensual and costly l|ux- 
ury, which becomes insipid to the owner, eVen 
in the short period of this mortal life. Seventy- 
two Houris^ or black-eyed girls, of resplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and ex¬ 
quisite sensibility, will be created for the use of 
the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure will 
be prolonged to a thousand years, and his facul¬ 
ties will be increased a hundred fold, to render 
him worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a 
vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will be 
open to both sexes; but Mohammed has not 
specified the male companions of the female 
elect, lest he should either alarm the jealousy 
of their former husbands, or disturb their felicity 
by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage. 
This image of a carnal paradise has provoked 
the indignation, perhaps the envy, of the 
monks: they declaim against the impure reli¬ 
gion of Mohammed; and his modest apologists 
are driven to the poor excuse of figures and alle¬ 
gories. But the sounder and more consistent 
party adhere, without shame, to the literal in¬ 
terpretation of the Koran; useless would be the 
resurrection of the body, unless it were restored 
to the possession and exercise of its worthiest 
faculties; and the union of sensual and intellec¬ 
tual enjoyment is requisite to complete the hap¬ 
piness of the double animal, the perfect man. 
Yet the joys of the Mohammedan paradise will 
not be confined to the indulgence of luxury and 
appetite; and the prophet has expressly de¬ 
clared that all meaner happiness will be for¬ 
gotten and despised by the saints and martyrs, 
who shall be admitted to the beatitude of the 
divine vision.^” 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mo- 
hammed“® were those of his wife, his servant, 
his pupil, and liis friend since he presented 
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himself as a prophet to those who were most 
conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet 
Cadijah believed the words, and cherished the 
glory, of her husband; the obsequious and af¬ 
fectionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of 
freedom; the illustrious Ali, the son of Abu 
Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin 
with the spirit of a youthful hero; and the 
wealth, the moderation, the veracity of Abube- 
ker, confirmed the religion of the prophet whom 
he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion 
ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca 
were introduced to the private lessons of Islam; 
they yielded to the voice of reason and enthusi¬ 
asm; they repeated the fundamental creed, 
“there is but one God, and Mohammed is the 
apostle of God;” and their faith, even in this 
life, was rewarded with riches and honours, 
with the command of armies and the govern¬ 
ment of kingdoms. Three years were silently 
employed in the conversion of fourteen prose¬ 
lytes, the first-fruits of his mission; but in the 
fourth year he assumed the prophetic office, 
and, resolving to impart to his family the light 
of divine truth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb, 
as it is said, and a bowl of milk, for the enter¬ 
tainment of forty guests of the race of Hashem. 
“Friends and kinsmen,” said Mohammed to 
the assembly, “I offer you, and I alone can ofi’er, 
the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this 
world and of the world to come. God has com¬ 
manded me to call you to his service. Who 
among you will support my burden? Who among 
you will be my companion and my vizir?”^^* 
No answer was returned, till the silence of 
astonishment, and doubt, and contempt was at 
length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, 
a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. “O 
prophet, I am the man: whosoever rises against 
thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will 
be thy vizir over them.” Mohammed accepted 
his offer with transport, and Abu Taleb was 
ironiczdly exhorted to respect the superior dig¬ 
nity of his son. In a more serious tone, the 
father of Ali advised his nephew to relinquish 
his impracticable design. “Spare your remon¬ 
strances,” replied the intrepid fanatic to his 
uncle and benefactor; “if they should place the 
sun on my right hand, and the moon on my left, 
they should not divert me from my course.” He 
persevered ten years in the exercise of his mis¬ 
sion; and the religion which has overspread the 
East and the West advanced with a slow and pain¬ 
ful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mo¬ 
hammed enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding 
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the increase of his infant congregation of Uni¬ 
tarians, who revered him as a prophet, and to 
whom he seasonably dispensed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Koran. The number of 
proselytes may be esteemed by the absence of 
eighty-three men and eighteen women, who re¬ 
tired to iEthiopia in the seventh year of his 
mission; and his party was fortified by the time¬ 
ly conversion of his uncle Hamza, and of the 
fierce and inflexible Omar, who signalised in 
the cause of Islam the same zeal which he had 
exerted for its destruction. Nor was the charity 
of Mohammed confined to the tribe of Koreish, 
or the precincts of Mecca: on solemn festivals, 
in the days of pilgrimage, he frequented the 
Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, 
and urged, both in private converse and public 
discourse, the belief and worship of a sole Deity. 
Conscious of his reason and of his weakness, he 
asserted the liberty of conscience, and dis¬ 
claimed the use of religious violence but he 
called the Arabs to repentance, and conjured 
them to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad 
and Thamud, whom the divine justice had 
swept away from the face of the carth.^^® 

The people of Mecca were hardened in their 
unbelief by superstition and envy. The ciders 
of the city, the uncles of the prophet, affected to 
despise the presumption of an orphan, the re¬ 
former of his country: the pious orations of Mo¬ 
hammed in the Caaba were answered by the 
clamours of Abu Taleb. “Citizens and pilgrims, 
listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his im¬ 
pious novelties. Stand fast in the worship of A1 
L&ta and A1 Uzzah.” Yet the son of Abdallah 
was ever dear to the aged chief: and he pro¬ 
tected the fame and person of his nephew 
against the assaults of the Koreishites, who had 
long been jealous of the pre-eminence of the 
family of Ha.sheni. Their malice was coloured 
with the pretence of religion: in the age of Job 
the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian 
magistrate and Mohammed was guilty of de¬ 
serting and denying the national deities. But so 
loose was the policy of Mecca, that the leaders of 
the Koreish, instead of accusing a criminal, were 
compelled to employ the measures of persuasion 
or violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu 
Taleb in the style of reproach and menace. 
“Thy nephew reviles our religion; he accuses 
our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly; si¬ 
lence him quickly, lest he kindle tumult and 
discord in the city. If he persevere, we shall 
draw our swords against him and his adherents, 
and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of 
thy fellow-citizens.” The weight and modera- 
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tion of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of reli¬ 
gious faction; the most helpless or timid of the 
disciples retired to ^Ethiopia, and the prophet 
withdrew himself to various places of strength 
in the town and country. As he was still sup¬ 
ported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Ko- 
rcish engaged themselves to renounce all inter¬ 
course with the children of Hashem—neither 
to buy nor sell, neither to marry nor to give in 
marriage, but to pursue them with implacable 
enmity, till they should deliver the person of 
Mohammed to the justice of the gods. The de¬ 
cree was suspended in the Caaba before the 
eyes of the nation: the messengers of the Koreish 
pursued the Musulman exiles in the heart of 
Africa; they besieged the prophet and his most 
faithful followers, intercepted their water, and 
inhamed their mutual animosity by the retali¬ 
ation of injuries and insults. A doubtful truce 
restored the appearances of concord, till the 
death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mohammed to 
the power of his enemies, at the moment when 
he was deprived of his domestic comforts by the 
loss of his faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu 
Sophian, the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, 
succeeded to the principality of the republic of 
Mecca. A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal 
foe of the line of Hashem, he convened an as¬ 
sembly of the Koreishites and their allies to de¬ 
cide the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment 
might provoke the despair of his enthusiasm; 
and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic 
would diffuse the mischief through the provinces 
of Arabia. His death was resolved; and they 
agreed that a sword from each tribe should be 
buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of his 
blood, and baffle the vengeance of the llashc- 
mites. An angel or a spy revealed their con¬ 
spiracy, and flight was the only resource of Mo- 
hammcd.“® At the dead of night, accompanied 
by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from 
his house: the assassins watched at the door; 
but they were deceived by the figure of Ali, who 
reposed on the bed, and was covered with the 
green vestment, of the apostle. The Koreish re¬ 
spected the piety of the heroic youth; but some 
verses of Ali, which are still extant, exhibit an 
interesting picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, 
and his religious confidence. Three days Mo¬ 
hammed and his companion were concealed in 
the cave of Thor, at the distance of a league 
from Mecca; and in the close of each evening 
they received from the son and daughter of 
Abubeker a secret supply of intelligence and 
food. The diligence q£ the Koreish explored 
every hatmt in the neighbourhood of the city: 


they arrived at the entrance of the cavern; but 
the providential deceit of a spider’s web and a 
pigeon’s nest is supposed to convince them that 
the place was solitary and inviolate. “We are 
only two,” said the trembling Abubeker. “There 
is a third,” replied the prophet; “it is God him¬ 
self.” No sooner was the pursuit abated than the 
two fugitives issued from the rock and mounted 
their camels: on the road to Medina they were 
overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish; they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and prom¬ 
ises from their hands. In this eventful moment 
the lance of an Arab might have changed the 
history of the world. The flight of the profahet 
from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable 
era of the Hegira,^^^ which, at the end of twHve 
centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of 
the Mohammedan nations.^® ' 

The religion of the Koran might have per¬ 
ished in its cradle had not Medina embraced with 
faith and reverence the holy outcasts of Mecca. 
Medina, or the a/y, known under the name of 
Yathreb before it was sanctified by the throne 
of the prophet, was divided between the tribes 
of the Charegites and the Awsites, whose hered¬ 
itary feud was rekindled by the slightest prov¬ 
ocations: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a 
sacerdotal race, were their humble allies, and, 
without converting the Arabs, they introduced 
the taste of science and religion, wliich distin¬ 
guished Medina as the city of the Book. Some of 
her noblest citizens, in a pilgrimage to the Caa¬ 
ba, were converted by the preaching of Mo¬ 
hammed ; on their return they diffused the be¬ 
lief of God and his prophet, and the new alli¬ 
ance was ratified by their deputies in two secret 
and nocturnal interviews on a hill in the sub¬ 
urbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and 
two Awsites, united in faith and love, protested, 
in the name of their wives, their children and 
their absent brethren, that they would for ever 
profess the creed and observe the precepts of the 
Koran. The second w£is a political association, 
the first vital spark of the empire of the Sara* 
cens.^^^ Seventy-three men and two women of 
Medina held a solemn conference with Moham¬ 
med, his kinsmen, and his disciples, and pledged 
themselves to each other by a mutual oath of 
fidelity. They promised, in the name of the city, 
that if he should be banished they would re¬ 
ceive him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, 
and defend him to the last extremity, like their 
wives and children. “But if you arc recalled by 
your country,” they asked with a flattaing 
anxiety, “will you not abandon your new al¬ 
lies?” “Ail things,” replied Mohammed, with a 
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smile, *^are now common between us; your 
blood is as my blood, your ruin as my ruin. We 
are bound to each other by the ties of honour 
and interest. I am your friend, and the enemy 
of your foes.” “But if we are killed in your ser¬ 
vice, what,’* exclaimed the deputies of Me¬ 
dina, “will be our reward?” “Paradise,” re¬ 
plied the prophet. “Stretch forth thy hand.” He 
stretched it forth, and they reiterated the oath 
of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was rati¬ 
fied by the people, who unanimously embraced 
the profession of Islam; they rejoiced in the exile 
of the apostle, but they trembled for his safety, 
and impatiently expected his arrival. After a 
perilous and rapid journey along the sea-coast, 
he halted at Koba, two miles from the city, and 
made his public entry into Medina, sixteen 
days after his flight from Mecca. Five hundred 
of the citizens advanced to meet him; he was 
hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devo¬ 
tion ; Mohammed was mounted on a shc-cainel, 
an umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was 
unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of 
a standard. His bravest disciples, who had been 
scattered by the storm, assembled round his 
person; and the equal, though various, merit of 
the Moslems was distinguished by the names of 
Mohagerians and Ansars^ the fugitives of Mecca, 
and the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the 
seeds of jealousy, Mohammed judiciously cou¬ 
pled his principal followers with ttic rights and 
obligations of brethren; and when Ali found 
himself without a peer, the prophet tenderly 
declared that he would be the companion and 
brother of the noble youth. The expedient was 
crowned with success; the holy fraternity was 
respected in peace and war, and the two parties 
vied w'ith each other in a generous emulation of 
courage and fidelity. Once only the concord 
was slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel: a 
patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the 
strangers, but the hint of their expulsion was 
heard with abhorrence; and his own son most 
eagerly offered to lay at the apostle’s feet the 
head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina, Moham¬ 
med assumed the exercise of the regal and sacer¬ 
dotal office; and it was impious to appeal from 
a judge whose decrees were inspired by the di¬ 
vine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the 
patrimony of tw^o orphans, was acquired by gift 
or purchase on that chosen spot he built a 
house and a mosch, more venerable in their 
rude simplicity than the palaces and temples of 
the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, 
was inscribed with the apostolic title; when he 
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prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, 
he leaned against the trunk of a palm tree; and 
it was long before he indulged himself in the 
use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber.'-® After 
a reign of six years fifteen hundred Moslems, in 
arms and in the field, renewed their oath of al¬ 
legiance; and their chief repeated the assurance 
of protection till the death of the last member, 
or the final dissolution of the party. It was in the 
same camp that the deputy of Mecca was as¬ 
tonished by the attention of the faithful to the 
words and looks of the prophet, by the eager¬ 
ness with which they collected his spittle, a hair 
that dropped on the ground, the refuse w'ater 
of his lustrations, as if they participated in some 
degree of the prophetic virtue. “1 have seen,” 
said he, “the Chosroes of Persia and the Caesar 
of Rome, but never did I behold a king among 
his subjects like Mohammed among his com¬ 
panions.” The devout fervour of enthusiasm 
acts with more energy and truth than the cold 
and formal servility of courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right 
to defend, by force of arms, his person and his 
possessions; to repel, or even to prevent, the 
violence of his enemies, and to extend his hos¬ 
tilities to a reasonable measure of satisfaction 
and retaliation. In the free society of the Arabs, 
the duties of subject and citizen imposed a feeble 
restraint; and Mohammed, in the cxerci.se of a 
peaceful and benevolent mission, had been de¬ 
spoiled and banished by the injustice of his 
countrymen. The choice of an independent 
people had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the 
rank of a sovereign; and he was invested with 
the just prerogative of forming alliances, and of 
waging offensive or defensive war. The imper¬ 
fection of human rights was supplied and armed 
by the plenitude of divine power: the prophet 
of Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a 
fiercer and more sanguinary tone, which proves 
that his former moderation was the effect of 
weakness the means of persuasion had been 
tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, 
and he was now commanded to propagate his 
religion by the sword, to destroy the monu¬ 
ments of idolatry, and, without regarding the 
sanctity of days or months, to pursue the un¬ 
believing nations of the earth. The same bloody 
precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, 
are ascribed by the author to the Pentateuch 
and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of the evan¬ 
gelic style may explain an ambiguous text, that 
Jesus did not bring peace on the earth, but a 
sword: his patient and humble virtues should 
not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of 
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princes and bishops, who have disgraced the 
name of his disciples. In the prosecution of re¬ 
ligious war, Mohammed might appeal with 
more propriety to the example of Moses, o£ the 
Judges, and the kings of Israel. The military 
laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than 
those of the Arabian legislator,^'-*® The Lord of 
hosts marched in person before the Jews: if a 
city resisted their summons, the males, without 
distinction, were put to the sword: the seven 
nations of Canaan were devoted to destruc¬ 
tion; and neither repentance nor conversion 
could shield them from the inevitable doom, 
that no creature within their precincts should 
be left alive. The fair option of friendship, or 
submission, or battle, was proposed to the ene¬ 
mies of Mohammed. If they professed the creed 
of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal 
and spiritual benefits of his primitive disciples, 
and marched under the same banner to extend 
the religion which they had embraced. The 
clemency of the prophet was decided by his 
interest: yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy; and he seems to promise that on the 
payment of a tribute the least guilty of his un¬ 
believing subjects might be indulged in their 
worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In 
the first months of his reign he practised the 
lessons of holy warfare, and displayed his white 
banner before the gates of Medina: the martial 
apostle fought in person at nine battles or 
sieges ^nd fifty enterprises of war were 
achieved in ten years by himself or his lieuten¬ 
ants. The Arab continued to unite the profes¬ 
sions of a merchant and a robber; and his petty 
excursions for the defence or the attack of a cara¬ 
van insensibly prepared his troops for the con¬ 
quest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil 
was regulated by a divine law;^^ the whole 
was faithfully collected in one common mass: 
a fifth of the gold and silver, the prisoners and 
cattle, the movables and immovables, was re¬ 
served by the prophet for pious and charitable 
uses; the remainder was shared in adequate 
portions by the soldiers who had obtained the 
victory or guarded the camp: the rewards of the 
slain devolved to their widows and orphans; 
and the increase of cavalry was encouraged by 
the allotment of a double share to the horse and 
tp the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
we^ allured to the standard of religion and 
plunder: the apostle sanctified the licence of 
embracing the female, captives as their wives or 
concubines; and the enjoyment of wealth and 
beauty was a feeble type of the joys of paradise 
prepared for the valiant martyrs of th^e faith. 


‘*The sword,** says Mohammed, “is the key of 
heaven and of hell: a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
avail than two months of fasting and prayer: 
whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven: 
at the day of judgment his wounds shall be re¬ 
splendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as 
musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and cherubim.’* The in¬ 
trepid souls of the Arabs were fired with en¬ 
thusiasm: the picture of the invisible world was 
strongly painted on their imagination; and the 
death which they had always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. The Koran incul¬ 
cates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets of 
fate and predestination, which would extin^ish 
both industry and virtue, if the actions of ihan 
were governed by his speculative belief. Yet 
their influence in every age has exalted t^he 
courage of the Saracens and Turks. The fiifst 
companions of Mohammed advanced to battle 
with a fearless confidence: there is no danger 
where there is no chance: they were ordained 
to perish in their beds; or they were safe and in¬ 
vulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy.'*® 
Perhaps the Koreish would have been con¬ 
tent with the flight of Mohammed, had they 
not been provoked and alarmed by the ven¬ 
geance of an enemy who could intercept their 
Syrian trade as it passed and repcissed through 
the territory of Medina. Abu Sophian himself, 
with only thirty or forty followers, conducted a 
wealthy caravan of a thousand camels; the for¬ 
tune or dexterity of his march escaped the vigi¬ 
lance of Mohammed; but the chief of the Ko¬ 
reish was informed that the holy robbers were 
placed in ambush to await his return. He des¬ 
patched a messenger to his brethren of Mecca, 
and they were roused, by the fear of losing their 
merchandise and their provisions, unless they 
hastened to his relief with the military force of 
the city. The sacred band of Mohammed was 
formed of three hundred and thirteen Moslems, 
of whom seventy-seven were fugitives, and the 
rest auxiliaries: they mounted by turns a train 
of seventy camels (the camels of Yathreb were 
formidable in war); but such was the poverty 
of his first disciples, that only two could appear 
on horseback in the field.'**® In the fertile and 
famous vale of Beder,'*® three stations from Me¬ 
dina, he was informed by his scouts of the cara¬ 
van that approached on one side; of the Ko¬ 
reish, one hundred horse, eight hundred and 
fifty foot, who advanced on the other. After a 
short debate he sacrificed the prospect of wealth 
to the pursuit of glory and revenge; and.a slight 
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intrenchmcnt was formed to cover his troops, 
and a stream of fresh water that glided through 
the valley. “O God,” he exclaimed as the num¬ 
bers of the Koreish descended from the hills, "O 
God, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou 
be worshipped on the earth?—Courage, my 
children; close your ranks; discharge your ar¬ 
rows, and the day is your own.” At these words 
he placed himself, with Abubeker, on a throne 
or pulpit,and instantly demanded the suc¬ 
cour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His 
eye was fixed on the field of battle: the Musul- 
mans fainted and were pressed: in that decisive 
moment the prophet started from his throne, 
mounted his horse, and cast a handful of sand 
into the air; "Let their faces be covered with 
confusion.” Both armies heard the thunder of 
his voice: thei|f fancy beheld the angelic war¬ 
riors:’®*^ the Koreish trembled and fled: seventy 
of the bravest were slain; and seventy captives 
adorned the first victory of the faithful. The 
dead bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and 
insulted: two of the most obnoxious prisoners 
were punished with death; and the ransom of 
the others, four thousand drachms of silver, 
compensated in some degree the escape of the 
caravan. But it was in vain that the camels of 
Abu Sophian explored a new road through the 
desert and along the Euphrates: they were over¬ 
taken by the diligence of the Musulmans; and 
wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty 
thousand drachms could be set apart for the 
fifth of the apostle. The resentment of the public 
and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian to col¬ 
lect a body of three thousand men, seven hun¬ 
dred of whom were armed with cuirasses, and 
two hundred were mounted on horseback; three 
thousand camels attended his march; and his 
wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mecca, in¬ 
cessantly sounded their timbrels to animate the 
troops, and to magnify the greatness of Hobal, 
the most popular deity of the Caaba. The stand¬ 
ard of God and Mohammed was upheld by nine 
hundred and fifty believers: the disproportion 
of numbers was not more alarming than in the 
field of Bedcr, and their presumption of victory 
prevailed against the divine and human sense 
of the apostle. The second battle was fought on 
Mount Ohud, six miles to the north of Me¬ 
dina the Koreish advanced in the form of a 
crescent; and the right wing of cavalry was led 
by Calcd, the fiercest and most successful of the 
Arabian warriors. The troops of Mohammed 
were skilfully posted on the declivity of the hill; 
and their rear was guarded by a detachment of 
fifty archers. The weight of their charge impell¬ 


ed and broke the centre of the idolaters: but in 
the pursuit they lost the advantage of their 
ground: the archers deserted their station: the 
Musulmans were tempted by the spoil, disobey¬ 
ed their general, and disordered their ranks. 
The intrepid Galed, wheeling his cavalry on 
their flank and rear, exclaimed, with a loud 
voice, that Mohammed was slain. He was in¬ 
deed wounded in the face with a javelin: two of 
his teeth were shattered with a stone; yet, in the 
midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the 
infidels with the murder of a prophet; and 
blessed the friendly hand that stanched his 
blood, and conveyed him to a place of safety. 
Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the people; 
they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother 
embracing his lifeless companion their bod¬ 
ies were mangled by the inhuman females of 
Mecca; and the wife of Abu Sophian tasted the 
entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mohammed. 
They might applaud their superstition and sati¬ 
ate their fury; but the Musulmans soon rallied 
in the field, and the Koreish wanted strength or 
courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It 
was attacked the ensuing year by an army of 
ten thousand enemies; and this third expedition 
is variously named, from the nations which 
marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, from 
the ditch which was drawn before the city, and 
a camp of three thousand Musulmans. The pru¬ 
dence of Mohammed declined a general en¬ 
gagement: the valour of Ali was signalised in 
single combat; and the war was protracted 
twenty days, till the final separation of the con¬ 
federates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail 
overturned their tents; their private quarrels 
were fomented by an insidious adversary; and 
the Koreish, deserted by their allies, no longer 
hoped to subvert the throne, or to check the 
conquests, of their invincible exile.^®® 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of 
prayer discovers the early propensity of Mo¬ 
hammed in favour of the Jews; and happy 
would it have been for their temporal interest 
had they recognized in the Arabian prophet the 
hope of Israel and the promised Messiah. Their 
obstinacy converted his friendship into implac¬ 
able hatred, with which he pursued that unfor¬ 
tunate people to the last moment of his life; and 
in the double character of an apostle and a con¬ 
queror, his persecution was extended to both 
worlds.’*® The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under 
the protection of the city: he seized the occasion 
of an accidental tumult, and summoned them 
to embrace his religion or contend with him in 
battle. “Alas,” replied the trembling Jews, "wc 
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are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere ture was cloven to the chest by his irresistible 


in the faith and worship of our fathers; why wilt 
thou reduce us to the necessity of a just de¬ 
fence?” The unequal conflict was terminated in 
fifteen days; and it was with extreme reluctance 
that Mohammed yielded to the importunity of 
his allies, and consented to spare the lives of the 
captives. But their riches were confiscated, their 
arms became more effectual in the hands of the 
Musulmans; and a wretched colony of seven 
hundred exiles was driven with their wives and 
children to implore a refuge on the confines of 
Syria. The Nadhirites were more guilty, since 
they conspired in a friendly interview to assas¬ 
sinate the prophet. He besieged their castle, 
three miles from Medina; but their resolute de¬ 
fence obtained an honourable capitulation; and 
the garrison, sounding their trumpets and beat¬ 
ing their drums was permitted to depart with 
the honours of war. The Jews had excited and 
joined the war of the Koreish: no sooner had 
the nations retired from the ditchy than Moham¬ 
med, without laying aside his armour, marched 
on the same day to extirpate the hostile race of 
the children of Koraidha. After a resistance of 
twenty-five days they surrendered at discretion. 
They trusted to the intercession of their old 
allies of Medina: they could not be ignorant 
that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of hu¬ 
manity. A venerable elder, to whose judgment 
they appealed, pronounced the sentence of their 
death: seven hundred Jews were dragged in 
chains to the market-place of the city; they de¬ 
scended alive into the grave prepared for their 
execution and burial; and the apostle beheld 
with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his help¬ 
less enemies. Their sheep and camels were in¬ 
herited by the Musulmans: three hundred cui¬ 
rasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lances, 
composed the most useful portion of the spoil. 
Six days’ journey to the north-east of Medina, 
the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar was 
the scat of the Jewish power in Arabia: the terri¬ 
tory, a fertile spot in the desert, was covered 
with plantations and cattle, and protected by 
eight castles, some of which were esteemed of 
impregnable strength. The forces of Moham¬ 
med consisted erf two hundred horse and four¬ 
teen hundred foot: in the succession of eight 
regular and painful sieges they were exposed to 
danger, and fatigue, and hunger; and the most 
undaunted chiefs despaired of the event. The 
apostle revived their faith and courage by the 
example of Ali, on whom he bestowed the sur¬ 
name of the Lion of God: perhaps we may be¬ 
lieve that a Hebrew champion of gigantic sta- 


scimitar; but we cannot praise the modesty of 
romance, which represents him as tearing from 
its hinges the gate of a fortress and wielding the 
ponderous buckler in his left hand.^®^ After the 
reduction of the castles the town of Chaibar 
submitted to the yoke. The chief of the tribe 
was tortured, in the presence of Mohammed, to 
force a confession of his hidden treasure: the 
industry of the shepherds and husbandmen was 
rewarded with a precarious toleration: they 
were permitted, so long as it should please the 
conqueror, to improve their patrimony, in equal 
shares, for his emolument and their own. Ur^er 
the reign of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were 
transplanted to Syria; and the caliph alleged 
the injunction of his dying master, that one a^d 
the true religion should be professed in his na¬ 
tive land of Arabia.^®® ' 

Five times each day the eyes of Mohammed 
were turned towards Mecca,^®® and he was 
urged by the most sacred and powerful motives 
to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the tem¬ 
ple from whence he had been driven as an exile. 
The Caaba was present to his waking and sleep¬ 
ing fancy: an idle dream was translated into 
vision and prophecy; he unfurled the holy ban¬ 
ner; and a rash promise of success too hastily 
dropped from the lips of the apostle. His march 
from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful 
and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage: seventy 
camels, chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, pre¬ 
ceded the van; the sacred territory was respect¬ 
ed; and the captives were dismissed without 
ransom to proclaim his clemency and devotion. 
But no sooner did Mohammed descend into the 
plain, within a day’s journey of the city, than he 
exclaimed, "They have clothed themselves with 
the skins of tigers:” the numbers and resolution 
of the Koreish opposed his progress; and the 
roving Arabs of the desert might desert or be¬ 
tray a leader whom they had followed for the 
hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a 
cool and cautious politician: he waived in the 
treaty his title of apostle of God; concluded with 
the Koreish and their allies a truce of ten years; 
engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who 
should embrace his religion; and stipulated 
only, for the ensuing year, the humble privilege 
of entering the city as a friend, and of remaining 
three days to accomplish the rites of the pil¬ 
grimage. A cloud of shame and sorrow hung on 
the retreat of the Musulmans, and their dis¬ 
appointment might justly accuse the failure of 
a prophet who had do often appealed to the evi¬ 
dence of success. The faith and hope of the pil- 
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grims were rekindled by the prospect of Mecca: 
their swords were sheathed; seven times in the 
footsteps of the apostle they encompassed the 
Caaba: the Koreish had retired to the hills, and 
Mohammed, after the customary sacrifice, evac¬ 
uated the city on the fourth day. The people 
was edified by his devotion; the hostile chiefs 
were awed, or divided, or seduced; and both 
Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Sy¬ 
ria and Egypt, most seasonably deserted the 
sinking cause of idolatry. The power of Moham¬ 
med was increased by the submission of the 
Arabian tribes; ten thousand soldiers were as¬ 
sembled for the conquest of Mecca; and the 
idolaters, the weaker party, were easily con¬ 
victed of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and 
discipline impelled the march, and preserved 
the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires 
proclaimed to the astonished Koreish the de¬ 
sign, the approach, and the irresistible force of 
the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian present¬ 
ed the keys of the city; admired the variety of 
arms and ensigns that passed before him in re¬ 
view; observed that the son of Abdallah had 
acquired a mighty kingdom; and confessed, un¬ 
der the scimitar of Omar, that he was the apos¬ 
tle of the true God. The return of Marius and 
Sulla was stained with the blood of the Romans: 
the revenge of Mohammed was stimulated by 
religious zeal, and his injured followers were 
eager to execute or to prevent the order of a 
massacre. Instead of indulging their passions 
and his own,^^° the victorious exile forgave the 
guilt, and united the factions, of Mecca. His 
troops in three divisions, marched into the city: 
eight-and-twenty of the inhabitants were slain 
by the sword of Caled; eleven men and six 
women were proscribed by the sentence of Mo¬ 
hammed; but he blamed the cruelty of his lieu¬ 
tenant; and several of the most obnoxious vic¬ 
tims were indebted for their lives to his clemen¬ 
cy or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish were 
prostrate at his feet. “What mercy can you ex¬ 
pect from the man whom you have wronged?” 
“We confide in the generosity of our kinsman.” 
“And you shall not confide in vain: begone! you 
are safe, you are free.” The people of Mecca de¬ 
served their pardon by the profession of Islam; 
and after an exile of seven years, the fugitive 
missionary was enthroned as the prince and 
prophet of his native country.^^' But the three 
hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ig- 
nominiously broken: the house of God was 
purified and adorned: as an example to future 
times, the apostle again fulfilled the duties of a 
pilgrim; and a perpetual law was enacted that 
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no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
territory of the holy city, 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith 
and obedience of the Arabian tribes who, 
according to the vicissitudes of fortune, had 
obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the 
arms of the prophet. Indifl'ercnce for rites and 
opinions still marks the character of the Bedo- 
weens; and they might accept, as loosely as they 
hold, the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obsti¬ 
nate remnant still adhered to the religion and 
liberty of their ancestors, and the war of Honain 
derived a proper appellation from the idols, 
whom Mohammed had vowed to destroy, and 
whom the confederates of Taycf had sworn to 
defend.Four thousand Pagans advanced 
with secrecy and speed to surprise the con¬ 
queror: they pitied and despised the supine 
negligence of the Koreish, but they depended 
on the wishes, and perhaps the aid, of a people 
who had so lately renounced their gods, and 
bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The 
banners of Medina and Mecca were displayed 
by the prophet; a crowd of Bedoweens increased 
the strength or numbers of the army, and 
tw'elve thousand Musulinans entertained a rash 
and sinful presumption of their invincible 
streiiglh. They descended without precaution 
into the valley of Honain: the heights had been 
occupied by the archers and slingers of the con¬ 
federates; their numbers were oppressed, their 
discipline was confounded, their courage was 
appalled, and the Koreish smiled at their im¬ 
pending destruction. The prophet, on his white 
mule, was encompassed by the enemies: he at¬ 
tempted to rush against their spears in search of 
a glorious death: ten of his faithful companions 
interposed their weapons and their j>reasts; 
three of these fell dead at his feet: “O my breth¬ 
ren,” he repeatedly cried with sorrow and in¬ 
dignation, “I am the son of Abdallah, I am the 
apostle of truth! O man, stand fast in the faith! 
O God, send down thy succour!” His uncle Ab¬ 
bas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in 
the loudness of his voice, made the valley re¬ 
sound with the recital of the gifts and promises 
of God: the flying Moslems returned from all 
sides to the holy standard; and Mohammed ob¬ 
served with pleasure that the furnace was again 
rekindled: his conduct and example restored 
the battle, and he animated his victorious troops 
to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of 
their shame. From the field of Honain he 
marched without delay to the siege of Taycf, 
sixty miles to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress 
of strength, whose fertile lands produce the 
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fhutil of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert. 
A friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) 
in the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of 
battering*rams and military engines, with a 
body of five hundred artificers. But it was in 
vain that he offered freedom to the slaves of 
Tayef; that he violated his own laws by the ex¬ 
tirpation of the fruit-trees; that the ground was 
opened by the miners; that the breach was as¬ 
saulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days the prophet sounded a retreat; but he re¬ 
treated with a song of devout triumph, and af¬ 
fected to pray for the repentance and safety of 
the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate 
expedition amounted to six thousand captives, 
twenty-four thousand camels, forty thousand 
sheep, and four thousand ounces of silver: a 
tribe who had fought at Honain redeemed their 
prisoners by the sacrifice of their idols; but Mo¬ 
hammed compensated the loss by resigning to 
the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished, 
for their sake, that he possessed as many head of 
cattle as there were trees in the province of Te¬ 
hama. Instead of chastising the disaffection of 
the Korcish, he endeavoured to cut out their 
tongues (his own expression), and to secure their 
attachment, by a superior measure of liberality: 
Abu Sophian alone was presented with three 
hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver; 
and Mecca was sincerely converted to the prof¬ 
itable religion of the Koran. 

The fugitives and auxiliaries complained that 
they \vho had borne the burden were neglected 
in the season of victory. “Alas!” replied their 
artful leader, “suffer me to conciliate these re¬ 
cent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the 
gift of some perishable goods. To your guard I 
intrust my life and fortunes. You are the com¬ 
panions of my exile, of my kingdom, of my par¬ 
adise.” He was followed by the deputies of Tay¬ 
ef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege. 
“Grant us, O apostle of God I a truce of three 
years with the toleration of our ancient wor¬ 
ship.” “Not a month, not an hour.” “Excuse us 
at least from the obligation of prayer.” “With¬ 
out prayer religion is of no avail.” They sub¬ 
mitted in silence: their temj^es were demol¬ 
ished, and the same sentence of destruction was 
executed on all the idols of Arabia. His lieu¬ 
tenants, on the shores of the Red Sea, the 
Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by 
the acclamations of a faithful people; and the 
ambassadors who knelt before the throne of 
Medina were as numerous (says the Arabian 
}m3^erb) as the dates that fall from the .maturity 
of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to the 


God and the sceptre of Mohammed: the oppro¬ 
brious name of tribute was abolished: the spon¬ 
taneous or reluctant oblations of alms and 
tithes were applied to the service of religion; 
and one hundred and fourteen thousand Mos¬ 
lems accompanied the last pilgrimage of the 
apostle.^*® 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the 
Persian war, he entertained, at Emesa, one of 
the ambassadors of Mohammed, who invited 
the princes and nations of the earth to the pro¬ 
fession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of 
the Arabians has supposed the secret conver¬ 
sion of the Christian emperor: the vanity of!the 
Greeks has feigned a personal visit of the prince 
of Medina, who accepted from the royal boi&ity 
a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the prov¬ 
ince of Syria. But the friendship of Heraclius 
and Mohammed was of short continuance: the 
new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged 
the rapacious spirit of the Saracens; and the 
murder of an envoy afforded a decent pretence 
for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the 
territory of Palestine, that extends to the east¬ 
ward of the Jordan. The holy banner was in¬ 
trusted to Zeid; and such was the discipline or 
enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the noblest 
chiefs served without reluctance under the slave 
of the prophet. On the event of his decease Jaa- 
far and Abdallah were successively substituted 
to the command; and if the three should perish 
in the war, the troops were authorised to elect 
their general. The three leaders were slain in 
the battle of Muta,^®"^ the first military action 
which tried the valour of the Moslems against 
a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the 
foremost ranks: the death of Jaafar was heroic 
and memorable: he lost his right hand: he 
shifted the standard to his left: the left was sev¬ 
ered from his body; he embraced the standard 
with his bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed 
to the ground with fifty honourable wounds. 
“Advance,” cried Abdallah, who stepped into 
the vacant place, “advance with confidence: 
either victory or paradise is our own.” The lance 
of a Roman decided the alternative; but the 
falling standard was rescued by Caled, the 
proselyte of Mecca: nine swords were broken 
in his hand; and his valour withstood and re¬ 
pulsed the superior numbers of the Christians. 
In the nocturnal council of the camp he was 
chosen to command: his skilful evolutions of the 
ensuing day secured either the victory or the re¬ 
treat of the Saracens; and Caled is renowned 
among his brethren and his enemies by the 
glorious appellation of the Sword of God. In the 
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pulpit, Mohammed described, with prophetic 
rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs; but 
in private be betrayed the feelings of human 
nature: he was surprised as he wept over the 
daughter of Zeid; “What do I see?” said the 
astonished votary. “You see,” replied the apos¬ 
tle, “a friend who is deploring the loss of his 
most faithful friend.” After the conquest of 
Mecca the sovereign of Arabia affected to pre¬ 
vent the hostile preparations of Heraclius; and 
solemnly proclaimed war against the Romans, 
without attempting to disguise the hardships 
and dangers of the enterprise.^^® The Moslems 
were discouraged: they alleged the want of 
money, or horses, or provisions; the season of 
harvest, and the intolerable heat of the sum¬ 
mer: “Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant 
prophet. He cjisdained to compel their service: 
but on his return he admonished the most guilty 
by an excommunication of fifty days. Their de¬ 
sertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Oth- 
man, and the faithful companions who devoted 
their lives and fortunes; and Mohammed dis¬ 
played his banner at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed 
was the distress of the march: lassitude and 
thirst were aggravated by the scorching and 
pestilential winds of the desert: ten men rode by 
turns on the same camel; and they were reduced 
to the shameful necessity of drinking the water 
from the belly of that useful animal. In the mid¬ 
way, ten days’ journey from Medina and Da¬ 
mascus, they reposed near the grove and foun¬ 
tain of Tabuc. Beyond that place Mohammed 
declined the prosecution of the war: he de¬ 
clared himself satisfied with the peaceful in¬ 
tentions, he was more probably daunted by the 
martial array, of the emperor of the East. But 
the active and intrepid Caled spread around the 
terror of his name; and the prophet received the 
submission of the tribes and cities, from the Eu¬ 
phrates to Ailah, at the head of the Red Sea. 
To his Christian subjects Mohammed readily 
granted the security of their persons, the free¬ 
dom of their trade, the property of their goods, 
and the toleration of their worship.^^® The weak¬ 
ness of their Arabian brethren had restrained 
them from opposing his ambition; the disciples 
of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the Jews; 
and it was the interest of a conqueror to propose 
a fair capitulation to the most powerful religion 
of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years the strength 
of Mohammed was equal to the temporal and 
spiritual fatigues of his mission. His epileptic 
fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be 


an object of pity rather than abhorrence;^ 
he seriously believed that he was poison*j 
Ghaibar by the revenge of a Jewish femaftuu 
During four years the health of the prophet c. 
dined; his infirmities increased; but his morta 
disease was a fever of fourteen days, which de¬ 
prived him by intervals of the use of reason. As 
soon as he was conscious of his danger, he edi¬ 
fied his brethren by the humility of his \irtue or 
penitence. “If there be any man,” said the 
apostle from the pulpit, “whom I have unjustly 
scourged, I submit my own back to the lash of 
retaliation. Have I aspersed the reputation of 
a Musulman? let him proclaim my faults in the 
face of the congregation. Has any one been de¬ 
spoiled of his goods? the little that I possess shall 
compensate the principal and the interest of the 
debt.” “Yes,” replied a voice from the crowd, 
“I am entitled to three drachms of silver,” Mo¬ 
hammed heard the complaint, satisfied the de¬ 
mand, and thanked his creditor for accusing 
him in this world rather than at the day of judg¬ 
ment. He beheld with temperate firmness the 
approach of death; enfranchised his slaves (sev¬ 
enteen men, as they are named, and eleven 
women); minutely directed the order of his 
funeral; and moderated the lamentations of his 
weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the ben¬ 
ediction of peace. Till the third day before his 
death he regularly performed the function of 
public prayer: the choice of Abubeker to supply 
his place appeared to mark that ancient and 
faithful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal 
and regal office; but he prudently declined the 
risk and envy of a more explicit nomination. At 
a moment when his faculties were visibly im¬ 
paired, he called for pen and ink to write, or, 
more properly, to dictate, a divine book, the 
sum and accomplishment of all his revelations: 
a dispute arose in the chamber whether he 
should be allowed to supersede the authority of 
the Koran; and the prophet w^as forced to re¬ 
prove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. 
If the slightest credit may be afforded to the 
traditions of his wives and companions, he 
maintained, in the bosom of his family, and to 
the last moments of his life, the dignity of an 
apostle, and the faith of an enthusiast; described 
the visits of Gabriel, who bid an everlasting 
farewell to the earth; and expressed his lively 
confidence, not only of the mercy, but of the 
favour of the Supreme Being. In a familiar dis¬ 
course he had mentioned his special preroga¬ 
tive, that the angel of death was not allowed to 
take his soul till he had respectfully asked the 
permission of the prophet. The request was 
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Mohammed immediately fell into 
the ^ dissolution; his head was re- 

on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of 
nis wives; he fainted with the violence of 
Cm; recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes 
Awards the roof of the house, and, with a steady 
/look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last 
broken, though articulate, words: “O God!. 
pardon my sins .. . Yes... I come ... among 
my fellow citizens on high;** and thus peaceably 
expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. An 
expedition for the conquest of Syria was stopped 
by this mournful event: the army halted at the 
gates of Medina; the chiefs were assembled 
round their dying master. The city, more es¬ 
pecially the house, of the prophet, was a scene of 
clamorous sorrow or silent despair: fanaticism 
alone could suggest a ray of hope and consola¬ 
tion. **How can he be dead, our witness, our in¬ 
tercessor, our mediator, with God? By God he 
is not dead: like Moses and Jesus, he is wrapt in 
a holy tranee, and speedily will he return to his 
faithful people.** The evidence of sense was dis¬ 
regarded; and Omar, unsheathing his scimitar, 
threatened to strike off* the heads of the infidels 
who should dare to affirm that the prophet was 
no more. The tumult was appeased by the 
weight and moderation of Abubeker. “Is it 
Mohammed,** said he to Omar and the multi¬ 
tude, “or the God of Mohammed, whom you 
worship? The God of Mohammed liveth for 
ever; but the apostle was a mortal like ourselves, 
and, according to his own prediction, he has ex¬ 
perienced the common fate of mortality.’* He 
was piously interred by the haiids of his nearest 
kinsman, on the same spot on which he ex¬ 
pired:^** Medina has been sanctified by the 
death and burial of Mohammed; and the in¬ 
numerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside 
from the way, to bow, in voluntary devotion, 
before the simple tomb of the prophet.^ 

At the conclusion of the life of Mohammed it 
may perhaps be expected that I should balance 
his faults and virtues, that I should decide 
whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more 
properly belongs to that extraordinary man. 
Had I been intimately conversant with the son 
of Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, 
and the success uncertain: at the distance of 
twelve centuries I darkly contemplate his shade 
through a cloud of religious incense; and could 
1 truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting resemblance would not equally apply 
to the solitary of Mount Hera, to the preacher 
of Mecca, and to the conqueror of AraHa. The 
author of a nflghty revolution appears to have 


been endowed with a pious and contemplative 
disposition: so soon as marriage had raised him 
above the pressure of want, he avoided the 
paths of ambition and avarice; and till the age 
of forty he lived with innocence, and would 
have died without a name. The unity of God is 
an idea most congenial to nature and reason; 
and a slight conversation with the Jews and 
Christians would teach him to despise and de¬ 
test the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a 
man and a citizen to impart the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation, to rescue his country from the dominion 
of sin and error. The energy of a mind incessant¬ 
ly bent on the same object would convert a gen¬ 
eral obligation into a particular call; the warm 
suggestions of the understanding or the fai^y 
would be felt as the inspirations of Heaven; tne 
labour of thought would expire in rapture arid 
vision; and the inward sensation, the invisible 
monitor, would be described with the form and 
attributes of an angel of God.^^** From enthu¬ 
siasm to imposture the step is perilous and slip¬ 
pery; the demon of Socrates^^® affords a mem¬ 
orable instance how a wise man may deceive 
himself, how a good man may deceive others, 
how the conscience may slumber in a mixed and 
middle state between self-illusion and voluntary 
fraud. Charity may believe that the original 
motives of Mohammed were those of pure and 
genuine benevolence; but a human missionary 
is incapable of cherishing the obstinate unbe¬ 
lievers who reject his claims, despise his argu¬ 
ments, and persecute his life; he might forgive 
his personal adversaries, he may lawfully hate 
the enemies of God; the stern passion of pride 
and revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mo¬ 
hammed, and he sighed, like the prophet of 
Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom 
he had condemned. The injustice of Mecca and 
the choice of Medina transformed the citizen 
into a prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies; but his sword was consecrated 
by the example of the saints; and the same God 
who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence and 
earthquakes might inspire for their conversion 
or chastisement the valour of his servants. In 
the exercise of political government he was com¬ 
pelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, 
to comply in some measure with the prejudices 
and passions of his followers, and to employ 
even the vices of mankind as the instruments of 
their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of 
cruelty and injustice, were often subservient to 
the propagation of the faith; and Mohammed 
commanded or approved the assassination o£ 
the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from 
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the field of battle. By the repetition of «uch acts 
the character of Mohammed must have been 
gradually stained; and the influence of such 
pernicious habits would be poorly compensated 
by the practice of the personal and social vir¬ 
tues which are necessary to maintian the repu¬ 
tation of a prophet among his sectaries and 
friends. Of his last years ambition was the ruling 
passion; and a politician will suspect that he 
secretly smiled (the victorious impostor!) at the 
enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity of 
his proselytes.^®’ A philosopher will observe that 
their credulity and his success would tend more 
strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine 
mission, that his interest and religion were in¬ 
separably connected, and that his conscience 
would be soothed by the persuasion that he 
alone was absolved by the Deity from the obli¬ 
gation of positive and moral laws. If he retained 
any vestige of his native innocence, the sins of 
Mohammed may be allowed as an evidence of 
his sincerity. In the support of truth, the arts of 
fraud and fiction may be deemed less criminal; 
and he would have started at the foulness of the 
means, had he not been satisfied of the impor¬ 
tance and justice of the end. Even in a conquer¬ 
or or a priest I can surprise a word or action of 
unaffected humanity; and the decree of Mo¬ 
hammed, that, in the sale of captives, the 
mothers should never be separated from their 
children, may suspend, or moderate, the censure 
of the historian.^®* 

The good sense of Mohammed^®® despised the 
pomp of royalty; the apostle of God submitted 
to the menial offices of the family; he kindled 
the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and 
merit of a hermit, he observed, without effort 
or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and 
a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty; 
but in his domestic life many weeks would 
elapse without a fire being Idndled on the 
hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of wine 
was confirmed by his example; his hunger was 
appeased with a sparing allowance of barley- 
bread: he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey; but his ordinary food consisted of dates 
and water. Perfumes and women were the two 
sensual enjoyments which his nature required, 
and his religion did not forbid; and Moham¬ 
med affirmed that the fervour of his devotion 
was increased by these innocent pleasures. The 
heat of the climate inflames the blood of the 
Arabs, and their libidinous complexion has 


been noticed by the writers of antiquity.’®® 
Their incontinence was regulated by the civil 
and religious laws of the Koran: their incestu¬ 
ous alliances were blamed: the boundless li¬ 
cence of polygamy was reduced to four legiti¬ 
mate wives or concubines; their rights both of 
bed and of dowry were equitably determined; 
the freedom of divorce was discouraged; adul¬ 
tery was condemned as a capital offence; and 
fornication, in either sex, was punished with a 
hundred stripes.’®’ Such were the calm and ra¬ 
tional precepts of the legislator; but in his pri¬ 
vate conduct Mohammed indulged the appe¬ 
tites of a man. and abused the claims of a proph¬ 
et. A special revelation dispensed him from the 
laws which he had imposed on his nation; the 
female sex, without reserve, was abandoned to 
his desires; and this singular prerogative ex¬ 
cited the envy rather than the scandal, the ven¬ 
eration rather than the envy, of the devout Mus- 
ulmans. If we remember the seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines of the wise 
Solomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the 
Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen 
or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated who oc¬ 
cupied at Medina their separate apartments 
round the house of the apostle, and enjoyed in 
their turns the favour of his conjugal society. 
What is singular enough, they were all widows, 
excepting only Ayesha, the daughter of Abubc- 
ker. She was doubtless a virgin, since Mohammed 
consummated his nuptials (such is the premature 
ripeness of the climate) when she was only nine 
years of age. The youth, the beauty, the spirit 
of Ayesha gave her a superior ascendant: she 
was beloved and trusted by the prophet; and, 
after his death, the daughter of Abubeker was 
long revered as the mother of the faithful. Her 
behaviour had been ambiguous and indiscreet: 
in a nocturnal march she was accidentally left 
behind, and in the morning Ayesha returned to 
the camp with a man. The temper of Moham¬ 
med was inclined to jealousy; but a divine 
revelation assured him of her innocence: he 
chastised her accusers, and published a law of 
domestic peace, that no woman should be con¬ 
demned unless four male witnesses had seen her 
in the act of adultery.’*’ In his adventures with 
Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an 
Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet forgot 
the interest of his reputation. At the house of 
Zeid, his freedman and adopted son, he beheld, 
in a loose undress, the beauty of Zeineb, and 
burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and 
desire. The servile, or grateful, freedman under¬ 
stood the hint, and yielded without hesitation 
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to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial re* 
lation had exdted some doubt and scandal, the 
angel Gabriel descended from heaven to ratify 
the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently to 
reprove the apostle for distrusting the indul¬ 
gence of his God. One of his wives, Hafna, the 
daughter of Omar, surprised him on her own 
bed in the embraces of his Egyptian captive: 
she promised secrecy and forgiveness: he swore 
that he would renounce the possession of Mary. 
Both parties forgot their engagements; and 
Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the 
Koran to absolve him from his oath, and to 
exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and 
concubines without listening to the clamours of 
his wives. In a solitary retreat of thirty days he 
laboured alone with Mary to fulfill the com¬ 
mands of the angel. When his love and revenge 
were satiated, he summoned to his presence his 
eleven wives, reproached their disobedience 
and indiscretion, and threatened them with a 
sentence of divorce, both in this world and in 
the next—a dreadful sentence, since those who 
had ascended the bed of a prophet were for¬ 
ever excluded from the hope of a second mar¬ 
riage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mohammed 
may be palliated by the tradition of his natural 
or preternatural gifts he united the manly 
virtue of thirty of the children of Adam; and the 
ap) 08 tle might rival the thirteenth labour^®^ of 
the Grecian Hercules.^®® A more serious and 
decent excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to 
Cadijah. During the twenty-four years of their 
marriage her youthful husband abstained from 
the right of polygamy, and the pride or tender¬ 
ness of the venerable matron was never insulted 
by the society of a rival. After her death he 
placed her in the rank of the four perfect wom¬ 
en, with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, 
and Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. 
“Was she not old?” said Ayesha, with the inso¬ 
lence of a blooming beauty; “has not God given 
you a better in her place?” “No, by God,” said 
Mohammed, with an effusion of honest grati¬ 
tude, “there never can be a better! She believed 
in me when men despised me; she relieved my 
wants when 1 was poor and persecuted by the 
world.”i«® 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the 
founder oi a religion and empire might aspire 
to multiply the chances of a numerous posterity 
and a lineal succession. The hopes of Moham¬ 
med were fatally disappointed. The virgin Aye- 
Sha, and his ten widows of mature age and ap¬ 
proved fertility, were barren in his potent em- 
ttraees. The four sons of Cadijah died in their 
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infancy. Mary, his Egyptian concubine, was en¬ 
deared to him by the birth of Ibrahim. At the 
end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his 
grave; but he sustained with firmness the rail¬ 
lery of his enemies, and checked the adulation 
or credulity of the Moslems by the assurance 
that an eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by 
the death of the infant. Cadijah had likewise 
given him four daughters, who were married to 
the most faithful of his disciples: the three eldest 
died before their father; but Fatima, who pos¬ 
sessed his confidence and love, became the wife 
of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustri¬ 
ous progeny. The merit and misfortunes of|Ali 
and his descendants will lead me to anticipate, 
in this place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a 
title which describes the commanders of cjie 
faithful as the vicars and successors of the apbs- 
tleofGod.i®7 I 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, 
which exalted him above the rest of his country¬ 
men, might justify his claim to the vacant throne, 
of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in his own 
right, the chief of the family of Hashem, and the 
hereditary prince or guardian of the city and 
temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was ex¬ 
tinct; but the husband of Fatima might expect 
the inheritance and blessing of her father: the 
Arabs had sometimes been patient of a female 
reign; and the two grandsons of the prophet 
had often been fondled in his lap, and shown in 
his pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief 
of the youth of paradise. The first of the true 
believers might aspire to march before them in 
this world and in the next; and if some were of 
a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue 
of Ali were never outstripped by any recent 
proselyte. He united the qualifications of a poet, 
a soldier, and a saint: his wisdom still breathes 
in a collection of moral and religious sayings;^®® 
and every antagonist, in the combats of the 
tongue or of the sword, was subdued by his elo¬ 
quence and valour. From the first hour of his 
mission to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle 
was never forsaken by a generous friend, whom 
he delighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, 
and the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. The 
son of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached 
for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn 
declaration of his right, which would have si¬ 
lenced all competition, and sealed his succes¬ 
sion by the decrees of Heaven. But the unsus¬ 
pecting hero confided in himself: the jealousy 
of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, 
might suspend the resolutions of Mohammed; 
and the bed of sickness was besieged by the art- 
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ful Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and the 
enemy of Ali. 

The silence and death of the prophet re¬ 
stored the liberty of the people; and his com¬ 
panions convened an assembly to deliberate on 
the choice of his successor. The hereditary 
claim and lofty spirit of Ali were offensive to an 
aristocracy of ciders, desirous of bestowing and 
resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent 
election: the Koreish could never be reconciled 
to the proud pre-eminence of the line of Hash- 
em: the ancient discord of the tribes was re¬ 
kindled ; the fugitives of Mecca and the auxiliaries 
of Medina asserted their respective merits; and 
the rash proposal of choosing two independent 
caliphs would have crushed in their infancy the 
religion and empire of the Saracens. The tu¬ 
mult was appeased by the disinterested resolu¬ 
tion of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing his 
own pretensions, stretched forth his hand and 
declared himself the first subject of the mild and 
venerable Abubeker. The urgency of the mo¬ 
ment, and the acquiescence of the people, might 
excuse this illegal and precipitate measure; but 
Omar himself confessed from the pulpit, that, 
if any Musulman should hereafter presume to 
anticipate the suffrage of his brethren, both the 
elector and the elected would be worthy of 
death.^®® After the simple inauguration of Abu¬ 
beker, he was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and 
the provinces of Arabia: the Hashemites alone 
declined the oath of fidelity; and their chief, in 
his own house, maintained above six months a 
sullen and independent reserve, without listen¬ 
ing to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daugh¬ 
ter of the apostle. The death of Fatima, and the 
decline of his party, subdued the indignant 
spirit of Ali: he condescended to salute the com¬ 
mander of the faithful, accepted his excuse of 
the necessity of preventing their common ene¬ 
mies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of 
abdicating the government of the Arabians. 
After a reign of two years the aged caliph was 
summoned by the angel of death. In his testa¬ 
ment, with the tacit approbation of the com¬ 
panions, he bequeathed the sceptre to the firm 
and intrepid virtue of Omar. ‘T have no occa¬ 
sion,” said the modest candidate, “for the 
place.” “But the place has occasion for you,” 
replied Abubeker; who expired with a fervent 
prayer that the Gk)d of Mohammed would rati¬ 
fy his choice, and direct the Musulmans in the 
way of concord and obedience. The prayer was 
not ineffectual, since Ali himself, in a life of pri¬ 
vacy and prayer, professed to revere the super¬ 


ior worth and dignity of his rival, who comfort¬ 
ed him for the loss of empire by the most flatter¬ 
ing marks of confidence and esteem. In the 
twelfth year of his reign Omar received a mor¬ 
tal wound from the hand of an assassin: he re¬ 
jected with equal impartiality the names of his 
son and of Ali, refused to load his conscience 
with the sins of his successor, and devolved on 
six of the most respectable companions the ar¬ 
duous task of electing a commander of the 
faithful. On this occasion Ali was again blamed 
by his friends^^® for submitting his right to the 
judgment of men, for recognising their jurisdic¬ 
tion by accepting a place among the six elec¬ 
tors. He might have obtained their suffrage had 
he deigned to promise a strict and servile con¬ 
formity, not only to the Koran and tradition, 
but likewise to the determinations of two 
seniors}"^^ With these limitations, Othman, the 
secretary of Mohammed, accepted the govern¬ 
ment; nor was it till after the third caliph, 
twenty-four years after the death of the proph¬ 
et, that Ali was invested by the popular choice 
with the regal and sacerdotal office. The man¬ 
ners of the Arabians retained their primitive 
simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised 
the pomp and vanity of this world. At the hour 
of prayer he repaired to the mosch of Medina, 
clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban 
on his head, his slippers in one hand, and his 
bow in the other, instead of a walking-staff. The 
companions of the prophet and the chiefs of the 
tribe saluted their new sovereign, and gave him 
their right hands as a sign of fealty and al¬ 
legiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of 
ambition are usually confined to the times and 
countries in which they have been agitated. 
But the religious discord of the friends and ene¬ 
mies of Ali has been renew^ed in every age of the 
Hegira, and is still maintained in the immortal 
hatred of the Persians and Turks. The former, 
who are branded with the appellation of Shiites 
or sectaries, have enriched the Mohammedan 
creed with a new article of faith; and if Moham¬ 
med be the apostle, his companion Ali is the 
vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their 
public worship, they bitterly execrate the three 
usurpers who intercepted his indefeasible right 
to the dignity of Imam and Caliph; and the 
name of Omar expresses in their tongue the 
perfect accomplishment of wickedness and im- 
piety.^^* The Sonmtes^ who are supported by the 
general consent and orthodox tradition of the 
Musulmans, entertain a more impartial, or at 
least a more decent, opinion. They respect the 
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memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, 
the holy and legitimate successors of the proph* 
et. But they assign the last and most humble 
place to the husband of Fatima, in the persua¬ 
sion that the order of succession was determined 
by the degrees of sanctity. An historian who 
balances the four caliphs with a hand unshaken 
by superstition will calmly pronounce that their 
manners were alike pure and exemplary; that 
their zeal was fervent, and probably sincere; 
and that, in the midst of riches and power, their 
lives were devoted to the practice of moral and 
religious duties. But the public virtues of Abu- 
beker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the 
severity of the second, maintained the peace 
and prosperity of their reigns. The feeble tem¬ 
per and declining age of Othman were incap¬ 
able of sustaining the weight of conquest and 
empire. He chose, and he was deceived; he 
trusted, and he was betrayed: the most deserv¬ 
ing of the faithful became useless or hostile to 
his government, and his lavish bounty was pro¬ 
ductive only of ingratitude and discontent. The 
spirit of discord went forth in the provinces: 
their deputies assembled at Medina; and the 
Charegites, the desperate fanatics who dis¬ 
claimed the yoke of subordination and reason, 
were confounded among the free-born Arabs, 
who demanded the redress of their wrongs and 
the punishment of their oppressors. From Gufa, 
from Bassora, from Egypt, from the tribes of the 
desert, they rose in arms, encamped about a 
league from Medina, and despatched a haughty 
mandate to their sovereign, requiring him to 
execute justice or to descend from the throne. 
His repentance began to disarm and disperse 
the insurgents; but their fury was rekindled by 
the arts of his enemies; and the forgery of a per¬ 
fidious secretary was contrived to blast his repu¬ 
tation and precipitate his fall. The caliph had 
lost the only guard of his predecessors, the es¬ 
teem and confidence of the Moslems: during a 
siege of six weeks his water and provisions were 
intercepted, and the feeble gates of the palace 
were protected only by the scruples of the more 
timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had 
abused his simplicity, the helpless and venerable 
caliph expected the approach of death: the broth¬ 
er of Ayesha marched at the head of the as¬ 
sassins; and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, 
wfi» pierced with a multitude of wounds, A tu- 
mukuous anarchy of five days was appeased by 
the inauguradon of Ali: his refusal would have 
jH-ovdeed a general massacre. In this painful 
situation he supported the becoming pride of 
the chief of the Hashemites; declared that he 


had rather serve than reign; rebuked the pre¬ 
sumption of the strangers; and required the 
formal if not the voluntary assent of the chiefs 
of the nation. He has never been accused of 
prompting the assassin of Omar; though Persia 
indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy 
martyr. The quarrel between Othman and his 
subjects was assuaged by the early mediation of 
Ali; and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, was in¬ 
sulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the father of Hassan 
was strenuous and sincere in his opposition to 
the rebels; and it is certain that he enjoyed/the 
benefit of their crime. The temptation wasj in¬ 
deed of such magnitude as might stagger knd 
corrupt the most obdurate virtue. The anibi- 
tious candidate no longer aspired to the banfen 
sceptre of Arabia; the Saracens had been vic¬ 
torious in the East and West; and the wealtl\y 
kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt were the 
patrimony of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not 
chilled the martial activity of Ali; but in a ma¬ 
ture age, after a long experience of mankind, he 
still betrayed in his conduct the rashness and in¬ 
discretion of youth. In the first days of his reign 
he neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, 
the doubtful allegiance of Tclha and Zobcir, 
two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. 
They escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from 
thence to Bassora; erected the standard of re¬ 
volt; and usurped the government of Irak, or 
Assyria, which they had vainly solicited as the 
reward of their services. The mask of patriotism 
is allowed to cover the most glaring inconsisten¬ 
cies; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of 
Othman now demanded vengeance for his 
blood. They were accompanied in their flight 
by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cher¬ 
ished to the last hour of her life an implacable 
hatred against the husband and the posterity of 
Fatima. The most reasonable Moslems were 
scandalised that the .mother of the faithful 
should expose in a camp her person and charac¬ 
ter; but the superstitious crowd was confident 
that her presence would sanctify the justice and 
assure the success of their cause. At the head of 
twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine 
thousand valiant auxiliaries of Gufa, the caliph 
encountered and defeated the superior numbers 
of the rebels under the walls of Bassora. Their 
leaders, Telha and Zobeir, were slain in the first 
battle that stained with civil blood the arms of 
the Moslems. After passing through the ranks 
to animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen her 
post amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat 
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of the action, seventy men who held the bridle 
of her camel were successively killed or wound¬ 
ed; and the cage, or litter, in which she sat was 
stuck with javelins and darts like the quills of a 
porcupine. The venerable captive sustained 
with fomness the reproaches of the conqueror, 
and was speedily dismissed to her proper station 
at the tomb of Mohammed, with the respect 
and tenderness that was still due to the widow 
of the apostle. After this victory, which was 
styled the Day of the Camel, Ali marched a- 
gainst a more formidable adversary^; against 
Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sopliian, who had 
assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim 
was supported by the forces of Syria and the in¬ 
terest of the house of Ommiyah. From the pas¬ 
sage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin^'^ extends 
along the Western bank of the Euphrates. On 
this spacious and level theatre the two com¬ 
petitors waged a desultory war of one hundred 
and ten days. In the course of ninety actions or 
skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estimated at 
twenty-five, that of Moawiyah at forty-five, 
thousand soldiers; and the list of the slain was 
dignified with the names of five-and-twenty 
veterans who had fought at Beder under the 
standard of Mohammed. In this sanguinary 
contest the lawful caliph displayed a superior 
character of valour and humanity. His troops 
were strictly enjoined to await the first onset of 
the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and 
to respect the bodies of the dead, and the chas¬ 
tity of the female captives. He generously pro¬ 
posed to save the blood of the Moslems by a 
single combat; but his trembling rival declined 
the challenge as a sentence of inevitable death. 
The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the 
charge of a hero who was mounted on a piebald 
horse, and wielded with irresistible force his 
ponderous and two-edged sword. As often as 
he smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, 
“God is victorious!” and in the tumult of a noc¬ 
turnal battle he was heard to repeat four hun¬ 
dred times that tremendous exclamation. The 
prince of Damascus already meditated his flight 
but the certain victory was snatched from the 
grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm 
of hi troops. Their conscience was awed by the 
solemn appeal to the books of the Koran which 
Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and 
Ali was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce 
and an insidious compromise. He retreated 
with sorrow and indignation to Gula; his party 
was discouraged; the distant provinces of Per¬ 
sia, of Yemen, and of Egypt were subdued or 
seduced by his crafty rival; and the stroke of 


fanaticism, which was aimed against the three 
chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin 
of Mohammed. In the temple of Mecca three 
Charegites or enthusiasts discoursed of the dis¬ 
orders of the church and state: they soon agreed 
that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his 
friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would re¬ 
store the peace and unity of religion. Each of 
the assassins chose his victim, poisoned his dag¬ 
ger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the 
scene of action. Their resolution was equally 
desperate: but the first mistook the person of 
Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
his scat; the prince of Damascus was dangerous¬ 
ly hurt by the second; the lawful caliph, in the 
iriosch of Cufa, received a mortal wound from 
the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty- 
third year of his age, and mercifully recom¬ 
mended to his children that llicy would des¬ 
patch the murderer by a single stroke. The sep¬ 
ulchre of Ali^"® was concealed from the tyrants 
of the house of Ommiyah but in the fourth 
age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a city, 
arose near the ruins of Cufa.^^® Many thousands 
of the Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet 
of the vicar of God; and the desert is vivified by 
the numerous and annual visits of the Persians, 
who esteem their devotion not less meritorious 
than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mohammed usurped the 
inheritance of his cliildrcn; and the champions 
of idolatry became the supreme heads of his 
religion and empire. The opposition of Abu 
Sophian had been fierce and obstinate; his con¬ 
version was tardy and reluctant; his new faith 
was fortified by necessity and interest; he 
served, he fought, perhaps he believed; and the 
sins of the time of ignorance were expiated by 
the recent merits of the family of (3mmiyah. 
Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the 
cruel Henda, was dignified in his early youth 
with the office or title of secretary of the prophet: 
the judgment of Omar intrusted him with the 
government of Syria; and he administered that 
important province above forty years, cither in 
a subordinate or supreme rank. Without re¬ 
nouncing the fame of valour and liberality, he 
affected the reputation of humanity and mod¬ 
eration: a grateful people was attached to their 
benefactor; and the victorious Moslems were 
enriched with the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. 
The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of 
Othman was the engine and pretence of his 
ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr was 
exposed in the mosch of Damascus: the emir 
deplored the fate of his injured kinsman; and 
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idxty thousand Syrians were engaged in his ser¬ 
vice by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Amrou, 
the conqueror of Egypt, himself an mrmy, was 
the first who saluted the new monarch, and di¬ 
vulged the dangerous secret that the Arabian 
caliphs might be created elsewhere than in the 
city of the prophet.^’® The policy of Moawiyah 
eluded the valour of his rival; and, after the 
death of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of 
his son Hassan, whose mind was either above 
or below the government of the world, and who 
retired without a sigh from the palace of Cufa 
to a humble cell near the tomb of his grand¬ 
father. The aspiring wishes of the caliph were 
finally crowned by the important change of an 
elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some mur¬ 
murs of freedom or fanaticism attested the re- 
‘ hictanCe of the Arabs, and four citizens of Me¬ 
dina refused the oath of fidelity; but the de¬ 
signs of Moawiyah were conducted with vigour 
and address; and his son Yezid, a feeble and 
dissolute youth, was proclaimed as the com¬ 
mander of the faithful and the successor of the 
apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence 
of one of the sons of Ali. In serving at a table a 
slave had inadvertently dropped a dish of scald¬ 
ing broth on his master: the heedless wretch fell 
prostrate, to deprecate his punishment, and re¬ 
peated a verse of the Koran: “Paradise is for 
those who command their anger;”—“I am not 
angry;”—“and for those who pardon offences;” 
—“I pardon your offence;”—“and for those 
who return good for evil:”—“I give you your 
liberty, and four hundred pieces of silver.” 
With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant 
oi his father’s spirit, and served with honour 
against the Christians in the siege of Constan¬ 
tinople. The primogeniture of the line of Hash- 
em, and the holy character of grandson of the 
apostle, had centered in his person, and he was 
at liberty to prosecute his claim against Yezid, 
the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he despised, 
and whose title he had never deigned to ac¬ 
knowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from 
Cufa to Medina, of one hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand Moslems, who professed their attachment 
to his cause, and who were eager to draw their 
swords so soon as he should appear on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Against the advice of 
his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person 
and family in the hands of a perfidious people. 
He traversed the desert of Arabia with a tim- 
Ocous retinue of women and children; but as he 
.approached the confines of Irak he was alarmed 


by the solitary or hostile face of the countiy, 
and suspected either the defection or ruin of his 
party. His fears were just; Obeidollah, the gov¬ 
ernor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks 
of an insurrection; and Hosein, in the plain of 
Kerbela, was encompassed by a body of five 
thousand horse, who intercepted his communi¬ 
cation with the city and the river. He might still 
have escap>ed to a fortress in the desert that had 
defied the power of Csesar and Chosroes, and 
confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which 
would have armed ten thousand warriors in his 
defence. In a conference with the chief of the 
enemy he proposed the option of three honiur- 
able conditions: that he should be allowed to 
return to Medina, or be stationed in a fron\ier 
garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted 
to the presence of Yezid. But the commands! of 
the caliph, or his lieutenant, were stern and ab¬ 
solute; and Hosein was informed that he mukt 
either submit as a captive and a criminal to the 
commander of the faithful, or expect the conse¬ 
quences of his rebellion. “Do you think,” re¬ 
plied he, “to terrify me with death?” And, dur¬ 
ing the short respite of a night, he prepared 
with calm and solemn resignation to encounter 
his fate. He checked the lamentations of his sis¬ 
ter Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin 
of his house. “Our trust,” said Hosein, “is in 
God alone. All things, both in heaven and earth, 
must perish and return to their Creator. My 
brother, my father, my mother, were better 
than me, and every Musulman has an example 
in the prophet.” He pressed his friends to con¬ 
sult their safety by a timely flight: they unan¬ 
imously refused to desert or survive their be¬ 
loved master; and their courage was fortified by 
a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on 
horseback, with his sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other: his generous band of mar¬ 
tyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty 
foot; but their flanks and rear were secured by 
the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they 
had filled with lighted faggots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced 
with reluctance, and one of their chiefs desert¬ 
ed, with thirty followers, to claim the partner¬ 
ship of inevitable death. In every close onset, or 
single combat, the despair of the Fatimites was 
invincible; but the surrounding multitudes 
galled them from a distance with a cloud of ar¬ 
rows, and the horses and men were successively 
slain: a truce was allowed on both sides for the 
hour of prayer; and the battle at length expired 
by the death of the last of the con^nions of 
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Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated 
himself -at the door of his tent. As he tasted a 
drop of water, he was pierced in the mouth with 
a dart; and his son and nephew, two beautiful 
youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his 
hands to heaven—they were full of blood—and 
he uttered a funeral prayer for the living and 
the dead. In a transport of despair his sister 
issued from the tent, and adjured the general of 
the Cufians that he would not suffer Hosein to 
be murdered before his eyes: a tear trickled 
down his venerable beard; and the boldest of 
his soldiers fell back on every side as the dying 
hero threw himself among them. The remorse¬ 
less Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, 
reproached their cowardice; and the grandson 
of Mohammed was slain with thrcc-and-thirty 
strokes of lances and swords. After they had 
trampled on his body, they carried his head to 
the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah 
struck him on the mouth with a cane: “Alas,” 
exclaimed an aged Musulman, “on these lips 
have I seen the lips of the apostle of God!” In a 
distant age and climate the tragic scene of the 
death of Hosein will awaken the sympathy of 
the coldest reader.^®^ On the annual festival of 
his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his 
sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandon their 
souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow and in¬ 
dignation.^®^ 

When the sisters and children of Ali were 
brought in chains to the throne of Damascus, 
the caliph was advised to extirpate the enmity 
of a popular and hostile race, whom he had in¬ 
jured beyond the hope of reconciliation. But 
Yezid preferred the counsels of mercy; and the 
mourning family was honourably dismissed to 
mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. 
The glory of martyrdom superseded the right of 
primogeniture; and the twelve imams,^®^ or pon¬ 
tiffs, of the Persian creed, are Ali, Hassan, Ho¬ 
sein, and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the 
ninth generation. Without arms, or treasures, 
or subjects, they successively enjoyed the vener¬ 
ation of the people, and provoked the jealousy 
of the reigning caliphs: their tombs, at Mecca 
or Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates, or in 
the province of Ghorasan, are still visited by the 
devotion of their sect. Their names were often 
the pretence of sedition and civil war: but these 
royal saints despised the pomp of the world; 
submitted to the will of God and the injustice of 
man; and devoted their innocent lives to the 
study and practice of religion. The twelfth and 
last of the tmaxns, conspicuous by the title of 
Mahadi, or the Guide, surpassed the solitude 
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and sanctity of his predecessors. He concealed 
himself in a cavern near Bagdad: the time and 
place of his death are unknown; and his votaries 
pretend that he still lives, and will appear before 
the day of judgment to overthrow the tyranny 
of Dejal, or the Antichrist.^®® In the lapse of two 
or three centuries, the posterity of Abbas, the 
uncle of Mohammed, had multiplied to the 
number of thirty-three thousand:'®^ the race of 
Ali might be equally prolific: the meanest in¬ 
dividual was above the first and greatest of 
princes; and the most eminent were suf>posed 
to excel the perfection of angels. But their ad¬ 
verse fortune, and the wide extent of the Musul¬ 
man empire, allowed an ample scope for every 
bold and artful impostor who claimed affinity 
with the holy seed: the sceptre of the Alrno- 
hades, in Spain and Afric; of the Fatimites, in 
Egypt and Syriaof the Sultans of Yemen; 
and of the Sophis of Persia;^®® has been conse¬ 
crated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under 
their reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the 
legitimacy of their birth; and one of the Fati- 
inite caliphs silenced an indiscreet question by 
drawing his scimitar: “This,” said Moez, “is 
my pedigree; and these,” casting a handful of 
gold to his soldiers—“and these are my kindred 
and my children.” In the various conditions of 
princes, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or 
beggars, a swarm of the genuine or fictitious de¬ 
scendants of Mohammed and Ali is honoured 
with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or 
emirs. In the Ottoman empire they are distin¬ 
guished by a green turban; receive a stipend 
from the treasury; arc judged only by their 
chief; and, however debased by fortune or 
character, still a.ssert the proud pre-eminence of 
their birth. A family of three hundred persons, 
the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph 
Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion 
in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
still retains, after the revolutions of twelve cen¬ 
turies, the custody of the temple and the sov¬ 
ereignty of their native land. The fame and 
merit of Mohammed would ennoble a plebeian 
race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish tran¬ 
scends the recent majesty of the kings of the 
earth. ^®^ 

The talents of Mohammed arc entitled to our 
applause; but his success has, perhaps, too 
strongly attracted our admiration. Are we sur¬ 
prised that a multitude of proselytes should em¬ 
brace the doctrine and the passions of an elo¬ 
quent fanatic? In the heresies of the church the 
same seduction has been tried and repeated 
from the time of the apostles to that of the re- 
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formers. Does it seem incredible that a private 
citizen should grasp the sword and the sceptre, 
subdue his native country, and erect a mon¬ 
archy by his victorious arms? In the moving 
picture of the dynasties of the East, a hundred 
fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser ori¬ 
gin, surmounted more formidable obstacles, 
and filled a larger scope of empire and con¬ 
quest. Mohammed was alike instructed to 
preach and to fight; and the union of these op¬ 
posite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, 
contributed to his success: the operation of 
force and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till every bar¬ 
rier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice 
invited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to 
arms and rapine, to the indulgence of their 
darling passions in this world and the other: the 
restraints which he imposed were requisite to 
establish the credit of the prophet, and to exer¬ 
cise the obedience of the people; and the only 
objection to his success was his rational creed of 
the unity and perfections of God. It is not the 
propagation, but the permanency of his reli¬ 
gion, that deserves our wonder: the same pure 
and perfect impression which he engraved at 
Mecca and Medina is preserved, after the revo¬ 
lutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, the 
African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Ko¬ 
ran. If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. 
Paul, could return to the Vatican, they might 
possibly inquire the name of the Deity who is 
worshipped with such mysterious rites in that 
magnificent temple: at Oxford or Geneva they 
would experience less surprise; but it might still 
be incumbent on them to peruse the catechism 
of the church, and to study the orthodox com¬ 
mentators on their own writings and the words 
of their Master. But the Turkish dome of St. 
Sophia, with an increase of splendour and size, 
represents the humble tabernacle erected at 
Medina by the hands of Mohammed. The Mo¬ 
hammedans have uniformly withstood the 
temptation of reducing the object of their faith 
and devotion to a level with the senses and im¬ 
agination of man. ‘T believe in one God, and 
Mohammed the apostle of God,” is the simple 
and invariable profession of Islam. The intellec¬ 
tual image of the Deity has never been degraded 
by any visible idol; the honours of the prophet 
have never transgressed the measure of human 
virtue; and his living precepts have restrained 
the gratitude of his disciples within the bounds 
of reason and religion. The votaries of Ail have, 
indeed, consecrated the memory of their hero, 
his wife, and his children; and some of the Per* 


sian doctors pretend diat the divine essence was 
incarnate in the person of the Imams; but their 
superstition is universally condemned by the 
Sonnites; and their impiety has afforded a 
seasonable warning against the worship of 
saints and martyrs. The metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, arid the liberty of man, 
have been agitated in the schools of the Mo¬ 
hammedans as well as in those of the Christians; 
but among the former they have never engaged 
the passions of the people, or disturbed the 
tranquillity of the state. The cause of this im¬ 
portant difference may be found in the separa¬ 
tion or union of the regal and sacerdotal jehar- 
acters. It was the interest of the caliphk the 
successors of the prophet and commandos of 
the faithful, to repress and discourage all\reli- 
gious innovations: the order, the discipline) the 
temporal and spiritual ambition of the clei^gy, 
are unknown to the Moslems; and the sages of 
the law are the guides of their conscience and 
the oracles of their faith. From the Atlantic to 
the Ganges the Koran is acknowledged as the 
fundamental code, not only of theology but of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence; and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the property of 
mankind are guarded by the infallible and im¬ 
mutable sanction of the will of God. This re¬ 
ligious servitude is attended with some practical 
disadvantage; the illiterate legislator has been 
often misled by his own prejudices and those of 
his country; and the institutions of the Arabian 
desert may be ill adapted to the wealth and 
numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On 
these occasions the Cadhi respectfully places on 
his head the holy volume, and substitutes a 
dexterous interpretation more apposite to the 
principles of equity and the manners and policy 
of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the 
public happiness is the last consideration in the 
character of Mohammed. The most bitter or 
most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes will 
surely allow that he assumed a false commission 
to inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect 
only than their own. He piously supposed, as 
the basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity 
of their prior revelations, the virtues and mir¬ 
acles of their founders. The idols of Arabia were 
broken before the throne of God; the blood of 
human victims was expiated by prayer, and 
fasting, and alms, the laudable or innocent arts 

devotion; and his rewards and punishments 
of a future life were painted by the images most 
congenial to an ignorant and carnal generation. 
Mohammed was, perhaps, incapable of dictat- 
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ing a moral and political system for the use of 
his countrymen: but he breathed among the 
faithful a spirit of charity and friendship; rec¬ 
ommended the practice of the social virtues; 
and checked, by his laws and precepts, the 
thirst of revenge, and the oppression of widows 
and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in 
faith and obedience, and the valour which had 
been idly spent in domestic quarrels was vigor¬ 
ously directed against a foreign enemy. Had the 
impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at 
home, and formidable abroad, might have flour¬ 
ished under a succession of her native mon- 


archs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent 
and rapidity of conquest. The colonies of the 
nation were scattered over the East and West, 
and their blood was mingled with the blood of 
their converts and captives. After the reign of 
three caliphs, the throne was transported from 
Medina to the valley of Damascus and the 
banks of the Tigris; the holy cities were violated 
by impious war; Arabia was ruled by the rod 
of a subject, perhaps of a stranger; and the Bed- 
oweens of die desert, awakening from their 
dream of dominion, resumed their old and sol¬ 
itary independence.^*® 


CHAPTER LI 

The Conquest'of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by the Arabs or Saracens. 
Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Mohammed. State of the Christians, etc., 
under their Government. 


T he revolution of Arabia had not changed 
the character of the Arabs: the death 
of Mohammed was the signal of inde¬ 
pendence ; and the hasty structure of his power 
and religion tottered to its foundations. A small 
and faithful band of his primitive disciples had 
li.slened to his eloquence, and shared his dis¬ 
tress; had fled with the apostle from the perse¬ 
cution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in 
the walls of Medina. The increasing myriads 
who acknowledged Mohammed as their king 
and prophet had been compelled by his arms, 
or allured by his prosperity. The polytheists 
were confounded by the simple idea of a solitary 
and invisible God; the pride of the Christians 
and Jews disdained the yoke of a mortal and 
contemporary legislator. Their habits of faith 
and obedience were not sufficiently confirmed; 
and many of the new converts regretted the 
venerable antiquity of the law of Moses; or the 
rites and mysteries of the Catholic church; or 
the idols, the sacrifices, the joyous festivals of 
their Pagan ancestors. The jarring interests and 
hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had not 
yet coalesced in a system of union and subordi¬ 
nation; and the barbarians were impatient of 
the mildest and most salutary laws that curbed 
their passions or violated their customs. They 
submitted with reluctance to the religious pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, 
the fgist of the Ramadan, and the daily repeti¬ 
tion of five prayers; and the alms and tithes 
which were collected for the treasury of Medina 
could be distinguished only by a name from the 


payment of a perpetual and ignominious trib¬ 
ute. The example of Mohammed had excited a 
spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and several of 
his rivals presumed to imitate the conduct, and 
defy the authority, of the living prophet. At the 
head of the fugitives and auxiliaries^ the first 
caliph was reduced to the cities of Mecca, Me¬ 
dina, and Taycf; and perhaps the Koreish 
would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if 
their levity had not been checked by a scason- 
al^le reproof. *'Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the 
last to embrace, and the first t(j abandon, the 
religion of Islam?” After exhorting the Moslems 
to confide in the aid of God and his apostle, 
Abubeker resolved, by a vigorous attack, to pre¬ 
vent the junction of the rebels. The women and 
children were safely lodged in the cavities of the 
mountains: the warriors, marching under eleven 
banners, diffused the terror of their arms; and 
the appearance of a military force revived and 
confirmed the loyalty of the faithful. The in¬ 
constant tribes accepted, with humble repen¬ 
tance, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and 
alms; and, after some examples of success and 
severity, the most daring apostates fell prostrate 
before the sword of the Lord and of Caled. In 
the fertile province of Yemanah,^ between the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, in a city not in¬ 
ferior to Medina itself, a powerful chief, his 
name was Moseilama, had assumed the char¬ 
acter of a prophet, and the tribe of Hanifa lis¬ 
tened to his voice. A female prophetess was at¬ 
tracted by his reputation: the decencies of 
words and actions were spumed by these favour- 
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ites oi heaven;^ and they employed several days 
in mystic and amorous converse. An obscure 
sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant;^ 
and, in the pride of his mission, Moseilama 
condescended to offer a partition of the earth. 
The proposal was answered by Mohammed 
with contempt; but the rapid progress of the 
impostor awakened the fears of his successor: 
forty thousand Moslems were assembled under 
the standard of Caled; and the existence of their 
faith was resigned to the event of a decisive 
battle. In the first action they were repulsed 
with the loss of twelve hundred men; but the 
skill and perseverance of their general prevailed: 
their defeat was avenged by the slaughter of ten 
thousand infidels; and Moseilama himself was 
pierced by an ./Ethiopian slave with the same 
javelin which had mortally wounded the uncle 
of Mohammed. The various rebels of Arabia, 
without a chief or a cause, were speedily sup¬ 
pressed by the power and discipline of the rising 
monarchy; and the whole nation again pro¬ 
fessed, and more steadfastly held, the religion of 
the Koran. The ambition of the caliphs pro¬ 
vided an immediate exercise for the restless 
spirit of the Saracens: their valour was united 
in the prosecution of a holy war; and their en¬ 
thusiasm was equally confirmed by opposition 
and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a 
presumption will naturally arise, that the first 
caliphs commanded in person the armies of the 
faithful, and sought the crown of martyrdom in 
the foremost ranks of the battle. The courage of 
Abubeker,^ Omar,^ and Ochman^ had indeed 
been tried in the persecution and wars of the 
prophet: and the personal assurance of paradise 
must have taught them to despise the pleasures 
and dangers of the present world. But they 
ascended the throne in a venerable or mature 
age; and esteemed the domestic cares of re¬ 
ligion and justice the most important duties of a 
sovereign. Except the presence of Omar at the 
siege of Jerusalem, their longest expeditions 
were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to 
Mecca; and they calmly received the tidings of 
victory as they prayed or preached before the 
8q>ulchre of the prophet. The austere and fru- 
measure of their lives was the efiect of virtue 
or habit, and the pride of their simplicity in¬ 
sulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the 
earth. When Abubeker assumed the office of 
caliph, he enjoined his daughter Ayesha to take 
a itrict account of his private patrimony, that it 
might be evident whether he were enriched or 
impoverished.by the service of the state. He 


thought himself entitled to a stipend of three 
pieces of gold, with the sufficient maintenance 
of a single camel and a black slave; but on the 
Friday of each week he distributed the residue 
of his own and the public money, first to the 
most worthy, and then to the most indigent, of 
the Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a 
coarse garment and five pieces of gold, were de¬ 
livered to his successor, who lamented with a 
modest sigh his own inability to equal such an 
admirable model. Yet the abstinence and hu¬ 
mility of Omar were not inferior to the virtues 
of Abubeker; fiis food consisted of barley-bread 
or dates; his drink was water; he preachejd in a 
gown that was torn or tattered in twelve places; 
and a Persian satrap, who paid his hom^e to 
the conqueror, found him asleep among the 
beggars on the steps of the mosch of Medina. 
Economy is the source of liberality, and the in¬ 
crease of the revenue enabled Omar to establish 
a just and perpetual reward for the past and 
present services of the faithful. Careless of his 
own emolument, he assigned to Abbas, the uncle 
of the prophet, the first and most ample allow¬ 
ance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces 
of silver. Five thousand were allotted to each of 
the aged warriors, the relics of the field of Beder; 
and the last and meanest of the companions of 
Mohammed was distinguished by the annual 
reward of three thousand pieces. One thousand 
was the stipend of the veterans who had fought 
in the first battles against the Greeks and Per¬ 
sians; and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty 
pieces of silver, was adapted to the respective 
merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. 
Under his reign, and that of his predecessor, the 
conquerors of the East were the trusty servants 
of God and the people; the mass of the public 
treasure was consecrated to the expenses of 
peace and war; a prudent mixture of justice and 
bounty maintained the discipline of the Sara¬ 
cens, and they united, by a rare felicity, the 
despatch and execution of despotism with the 
equal and frugal maxims of a republican gov- 
eriunent. The heroic courage of Ali,^ the con¬ 
summate prudence of Moawiyah,® excited the 
emulation of their subjects; and the talents 
which had been exercised in the school of civil 
discord were more usefully applied to propa¬ 
gate the faith and dominion of the prophet. In 
the sloth and vanity of the palace of Damascus 
the succeeding princes of the house of Ommi- 
yah were alike destitute of the qualifications of 
statesmen and of saints.* Yet the spoils of un¬ 
known nations were continually laid at the foot 
of their throne, and the uniform ascent of the 
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Arabian greatness must be ascribed to the spirit 
of the nation rather than the abilities of their 
chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for 
the weakness of their enemies. The birth of Mo¬ 
hammed was fortunately placed in the most de¬ 
generate and disorderly period of the Persians, 
the Romans, and the barbarians of Europe: the 
empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault 
of the naked Saracens, and the torrent of fa¬ 
naticism might have been obscurely lost in the 
sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic 
it had been the aim of the senate to confine their 
councils and legions to a single war, and com¬ 
pletely to suppress a first enemy before they 
provoked the hostilities of a second. These timid 
maxims of policy were disdained by the mag¬ 
nanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. 
With the same vigour and success they invaded 
the successors of Augustus and those of Arta- 
xerxes; and the rival monarchies at the same 
instant became the prey of an enemy whom 
they had been so long accustomed to despise. 
In the ten years of the administration of Omar, 
the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty-six 
thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thou¬ 
sand churches or temples of the unbelievers, 
and edified fourteen hundred moschs for the 
exercise of the religion of Mohammed. One 
hundred years after his flight from Mecca the 
arms and the reign of his successors extended 
from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the 
various and distant provinces which may be 
comprised under the names of, I. Persia; II. 
Syria; III. Egypt; IV. Africa; and V. Spain. 
Under this general division I shall proceed to 
unfold these memorable transactions, despatch¬ 
ing with brevity the remote and less interesting 
conquests of the East, and reserving a fuller nar¬ 
rative for those domestic countries which had 
been included within the pale of the Roman 
empire. Yet I must excuse my own defects by a 
just complaint of the blindness and insufficiency 
of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in con¬ 
troversy, have not been anxious to celebrate the 
triumphs of their enemies.^ 0 After a century of 
ignorance the first annals of the Musulmans 
were collected in a great measure from the voice 
of tradition.^^ Among the numerous productions 
of Arabic and Persian literature,our inter¬ 
preters have selected the imperfect sketches of a 
more recent agc.^® The art and genius of history 
have ever been unknown to the Asiatics;^* they 
ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our 
monldsli chronicles of the same period may be 


compared to their most popular works, which 
arc never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
freedom. The Oriental library of a Frenchman'® 
would instruct the most learned mufti of the 
East; and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a 
single historian so clear and comprehensive a 
narrative of their own exploits as that wluch 
will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieu¬ 
tenant Chaled, the Sword of God, and the 
scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks of 
the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar 
and Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a 
tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves 
on the verge of the desert; and Hira was the 
seat of a race of kings who had embraced the 
Christian religion, and reigned above six hun¬ 
dred years under the shadow of the throne of 
Persia.'® The last of the Mondars was defeated 
and slain by Chaled; his son was sent a captive 
to Medina; his nobles bowed before the suc¬ 
cessor of the prophet; the people was tempted 
by the example and success of their country¬ 
men; and the caliph accepted as the first-fruits 
of foreign conquest an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and 
even their historians, were astonished by the 
dawn of their future greatness: “In the same 
year,** says Elmacin, “Chaled fought many 
signal battles: an immense multitude of the in¬ 
fidels was slaughtered, and spoils infinite and 
innumerable were acquired by the victorious 
Moslems.”'^ But the invincible Chaled was 
soon transferred to the Syrian war: the invasion 
of the Persian frontier was conducted by less 
active or less prudent commanders: the Sara¬ 
cens were repulsed with loss in the passage of 
the Euphrates; and, though they chastised the 
insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining 
forces still hovered in the desert of Babylon. 

The indignation and fears of the Persians sus¬ 
pended for a moment their intestine divisions. 
By the unanimous sentence of the priests and 
nobles, their queen Arzema was deposed; the 
sixth of the transient usurpers who had risen 
and vanished in three or four years since the 
death of Chosroes and the retreat of Heraclius. 
Her tiara was placed on the head of Yezdegerd, 
the grandson of Chosroes; and the same era, 
which coincides with an astonomical period,'* 
has recorded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty 
and the religion of Zoroaster.'® The youth and 
inexperience of the prince—he was only fifteen 
years of age—declined a perilous encounter; 
the royal standard was delivered into the hands 
of his general Rustam; and a remnant of thirty 
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thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or 
in opinion, to one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand subjects, or allies, of the Great King. The 
Moslems, whose numbers were reinforced from 
twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched their 
camp in the plains of Gadesia:^^ and their line, 
though it consisted of fewer men, could produce 
more soldiers^ than the unwieldy host of the in¬ 
fidels. I shall here observe what I must often 
repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not, 
like that of the Greeks and Romans, the effort 
of a firm and compact infantry: their military 
force was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers; 
and the engagement, which was often inter¬ 
rupted and often renewed by single combats 
and flying skirmishes, might be protracted 
without any decisive event to the continuance 
of several days. The periods of the battle of 
Cadesia were distinguished by their peculiar 
appellations. The first, from the well-timed ap¬ 
pearance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, 
was denominated the day of succour. The day of 
concussion might express the disorder of one, or 
perhaps of both, of the contending armies. The 
third, a nocturnal tumult, received the whim¬ 
sical name of the night of barkings from the dis¬ 
cordant clamours, which were compared to the 
inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. The 
morning of the succeeding day determined the 
fate of Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind drove 
a cloud of dust against the faces of the unbe¬ 
lievers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to 
the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient 
hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool 
and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his 
camp, and the train of mules that were laden 
with gold and silver. On the sound of danger he 
started from his couch; but his flight was over¬ 
taken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by 
the foot, struck off his head, hoisted it on a 
lance, and, instantly returning to the field of 
battle, carried slaughter and dismay among the 
thickest ranks of the Persians. The Saracens 
confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred 
men; and the battle of Cadesia is justly de¬ 
scribed by the epithets of obstinate and atroc¬ 
ious.*^ The standard of the monarchy was over¬ 
thrown and captured in the field—a leathern 
apron of a blac^mith who in ancient times had 
arisen the deliverer of Persia; but this badge of 
heroic poverty was disguised and almost con¬ 
cealed by a profusion of precious gems.** After 
this victory the wealthy province of Irak, or 
Assyria, submitted to the caliph, and his con- 
questa were firmly established by the speedy 
jbiiiKiatioii of Baraora,** a place which ever 


commands the trade and navigation of the Per¬ 
sians. At the distance of fourscore miles from 
the Gulf the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a 
broad and direct current, which is aptly styled 
the river of the Arabs. In the midway, between 
the junction and the mouth of these famous 
streams, the new settlement was planted on the 
western bank: the first colony was composed of 
eight hundred Moslems; but the influence of 
the situation soon reared a flourishing and pop¬ 
ulous capital. The air, though excessively hot, 
is pure and healthy; the meadows are filled 
with palm-tre^ and cattle; and one of tfie ad¬ 
jacent valleys has been celebrated amorjg the 
four paradises or gardens of Asia. Und^r the 
first caliphs the jurisdiction of this Ari^bian 
colony extended over the southern provindes of 
Persia: the city has been sanctified by the tdmbs 
of the companions and martyrs; and the velifsels 
of Europe still frequent the port of Bassora, as a 
convenient station and passage of the Indian 
trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country inter¬ 
sected by rivers and canals might have opposed 
an insuperable barrier to the victorious cavalry; 
and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, which 
had resisted the battering-rams of the Romans, 
would not have yielded to the darts of the Sara¬ 
cens. But the flying Persians were overcome by 
the belief that the last day of their religion and 
empire was at hand; the strongest posts were 
abandoned by treachery or cowardice; and the 
king, with a part of his family and treasures, es¬ 
caped to Holwan, at the foot of the Median 
hills. In the third month after the battle. Said, 
the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris with¬ 
out opposition; the capital was taken by assault; 
and the disorderly resistance of the people gave 
a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who 
shouted with religious transport, “This is the 
white palace of Chosroes; this is the promise of 
the apostle of God!” The naked robbers of the 
desert were suddenly enriched beyond the 
measure of their hope or knowledge. Each 
chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with 
art, or ostentatiously displayed; the gold and 
silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
furniture, surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate 
of fancy or numbers; and another historian de¬ 
fines the untold and almost infinite mass by the 
fabulous computation of three thousands of 
thousands of thousands of pieces of gold.*^ Some 
minute though curious facts represent the con¬ 
trast of riches and ignorance. From the remote 
islands of the Indian Ocean a large provision of 
camphire** had been imported, wi^ch is exn- 
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ployed viith. a mixture of wax to illuminate the 
palaces of the East. Strangers to the name and 
properties of that odoriferous gum, the Sara¬ 
cens, mistaking it for salt, mingled the camphire 
in their bread, and were astonished at the bit¬ 
terness of the taste. One of the apartments of 
the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, 
sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth; 
a paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground ; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs were im¬ 
itated by the figures of the gold embroidery, 
and the colours of the precious stones; and the 
ample square w^as encircled by a variegated and 
verdant border. The Arabian general persuaded 
his soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the 
reasonable hope that the eyes of the caliph 
would be delighted with the splendid workman¬ 
ship of nature and industry. Regardless of the 
merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid 
Omar divided the prize among his brethren of 
Medina: the picture was destroyed; but such 
was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the 
share of Ali alone was sold for twenty thousand 
drams. A mule that carried away the tiara and 
cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 
overtaken by the pursuers; the gorgeous trophy 
was presented to the commander of the faithful; 
and the gravest of the companions condescended 
to smile when they beheld the white beard, 
hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran 
who was invested with the s}>oils of the Great 
King.*® The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by 
its desertion and gradual decay. The Saracens 
disliked the air and situation of the place, and 
Ornar was advised by his general to remove the 
scat of government to the Western side of the 
Euphrates. In every age the foundation and 
ruin of the Assyrian cities has been easy and 
rapid: the country is destitute of stone and tim¬ 
ber; and the most solid structures*^ are com¬ 
posed of bricks baked in the sun, and joined by 
a cement of a native bitumen. The name of 
Cu/a*® describes an habitation of reeds and 
earth; but the importance of the new capital 
was supported by the numbers, wealth, and 
spirit of a colony of veterans; and their licen¬ 
tiousness was indulged by the wisest caliphs, 
who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt 
of a hundred thousand swords; “Yc men of 
Cufa,” said AH, who solicited their aid, “yo'i 
have been always conspicuous by your valour. 
You conquered the Persian king and scattered 
his forces, till you had taken possession of his 
inheritancc.**This mighty conquestwas achieved 
by the battles of Jalula and Nehavend. After 
the loss of the former, Yezdegerd fled from Hol- 


wan, and concealed his shame and despair in 
the mountains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus 
had descended with his equal and valiant com¬ 
panions. The courage of the nation survived 
that of the monarch: among the hills to the south 
of Ecbatana or Ramadan one hundred and 
fifty thousand Persians made a third and final 
stand for their religion and country; and the de¬ 
cisive battle of Nchavend was styled by the 
Arabs the victory of victories. If it be true that 
the flying general of the Persians was stopped 
and overtaken in a crowd of mules and camels 
laden with honey, the incident, however slight 
or singular, will denote the luxurious impedi¬ 
ments of an Oriental army.*® 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated 
by the Greeks and Latins; but the most illus¬ 
trious of her cities appear to be more ancient 
than the invasion of the Arabs. By the reduction 
of Ramadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, 
and Rei, they gradually approached the shores 
of the Caspian Sea: and the orators of Mecca 
might applaud the success and spirit of the 
faithful, who had already lost sight of the 
northern bear, and had almost transcended the 
bounds of the habitable world.*'^ Again turning 
towards the West and the Roman empire, they 
repassed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, 
and, in the captive provinces of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious breth¬ 
ren of the Syrian army. From the palace of 
Madayn their Eastern progress was not less 
rapid or extensive. They advanced along the 
Tigris and the Gulf, penetrated through the 
passes of the mountains into the valley of Esta- 
char or Persepolis, and profaned the last sanc¬ 
tuary of the Magian empire. The grandson of 
Chosroes was nearly surprised among the falling 
columns and mutilated figures—a sad emblem 
of the past and present fortune of Persia:®^ he 
fled with accelerated haste over the desert of 
Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike Se- 
gestans, and sought a humble refuge on the 
verge of the Turkish and Chinese power. But a 
victorious army is insensible of fatigue: the 
Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a 
timorous enemy; and the caliph Othman prom¬ 
ised the government of Chorasan to the first 
general who should enter that large and popu¬ 
lous country, the kingdom of the ancient Bac- 
trians. The condition was accepted; the prize 
was deserved; the standard of Mohammed was 
planted on the walls of Rerat, Merou, and 
Balch; and the successful leader neither halted 
nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted 
the waters of the Oxus. In the public anarchy 
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the independent governors of the cities and Antonines of Rome: his people enjoyed the 
castles obtained their separate capitulations; blessings of prosperity and peace; and his do- 
the terms were granted or imposed by the es- minion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes 
teem, the prudence, or the compassion o[ the of the barbarians of Tartary. His last garrisons 
victors; and a simple profession of faith estab- of Cashgar and Khoten maintained a frequent 
lished the distinction between a brother and a intercourse with their neighbours of the Jax- 
slave. After a noble defence, Harmozan, the artes and Oxus; a recent colony of Persians had 
prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was com- introduced into China the astronomy of the 
pelled to surrender his person and his state to Magi; and Taitsong might be alarmed by the 
thediscretionof the caliph; and their interview rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the 
exhibits a portrait of the Arabian manners. In Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the supplies, 
the presence, and by the command, of Omar of China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd and 
the gay barbarian was despoiled of his silken the zeal of tjie worshippers of fire; anc^ he re¬ 
robes embroidered with gold, and of his tiara turned with an army of Turks to conquer the 
bedecked with rubies and emeralds: “Are you inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate Mos- 
now sensible,” said the conqueror to his naked lems, without unsheathing their swordL were 
captive, “are you now sensible of the judgment the spectators of his ruin and death. The CTand- 
of God, and of the different rewards of infidelity son of Chosroes was betrayed by his serv^t, in- 
and o^dience?” “Alas!” replied Harmozan, suited by the seditious inhabitants of Mcrou, 
“I feel them too deeply. In the days of our com- and oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his 
mon ignorance we fought with the weapons of barbarian allies. He reached the banks of a 
the flesh, and my nation was superior. God was river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an 
then neuter: since he has espoused your quarrel, instant passage in a miller’s boat. Ignorant or 
you have subverted our kingdom and religion.” insensible of royal distress, the rustic replied 
Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian that four drams of silver were the daily profit of 
complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered his mill, and that he would not suspend his work 
some apprehension lest he should be killed unless the loss were repaid. In this mom^t of 
whilst he was drinking a cup of water. “Be of hesitation and delay the last of the Sassanian 
good courage,” said the caliph; “your life is kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the 
safe till you have drunk this water:” the crafty Turkish cavalry, in the nineteenth year of his 
satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly unhappy reign.^^ His son Firuz, a humble client 
dashed the vase against the ground. Omar of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of 
would have avenged the deceit, but his com- captain of his guards; and the Magian worship 
panions represented the sanctity of an oath; and was long preserved by a colony of loyal exiles in 
the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled the province ofBucharia. His grandson inherited 
him not only to a free pardon, but even to a sti- the regal name; but after a faint and fruitless 
pend of two thousand pieces of gold. The admin- enterprise he returned to China, and ended his 
istration of Persia was regulated by an actual days in the palace of Sigan. The male line of 
survey of the people, the cattle, and the fruits of the Sassanides was extinct; but the female cap- 
thc earth;** and this monument, which attests tives, the daughters of Persia, were given to the 
the vigilance of the caliphs, might have in- conquerors in servitude or marriage; and the 
structed the philosophers of every age.** race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him be- by the blood of their royal mothers.** 
yond the Oxus, and as far as the Jaxartes, two After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river 

^ rivers** of ancient and modern renown, which Oxus divided the territories of the Saracens and 
descend from the mountains of India towards of the Turks. This narrow boundary was soon 
the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs; the gov- 
by Taikhan, prince of Fargana,** a fertile ernors of Chorasan extended their successive in- 
province on the Jaxartes: the king of Samar- roads; and one of their triumphs was adorned 
cand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and with the buskin of a Turkish queen, which she 
Scythia, were moved by the lamentations and dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the 
prcimisesoftht; fallen monarch; and he solicited, hills of Bochara.** But the final conquest of 
by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and Transoxiana,*^ as well as of Spain, was reserved 
powerful friendship of the emperor hf China.** for the glorious reign of the inactive Walid, and 
The viituous Taitsong,*^ the flxst the dynasty the name of Catibah, the camel-driver, declares 
of die Tai%9 may be justly compared with the the origin and merit of his successful lieutenant. 
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While one of his colleagues displayed the first 
Mohammedan banner on the ban^ of the In¬ 
dus, the spacious regions between the Oxus, the 
Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea were reduced by 
the arms of Gatibah to the obedience of the 
prophet and of the caliph. A tribute of two 
millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the 
infidels; their idols were burnt or broken; the 
Musulman chief pronounced a sermon in the 
new mosch of Carizme; after several battles the 
Turkish hordes were driven back to the desert; 
and the emperors of China solicited the friend¬ 
ship of the victorious Arabs. To their industry 
the prosperity of the province, the Sogdiana of 
the ancients, may in a great measure be as¬ 
cribed; but the advantages of the soil and cli¬ 
mate had been understood and cultivated since 
the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before the 
invasion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bocliara, 
and Samarcand were rich and populous under 
the yoke of the shepherds of the north. These 
cities were surrounded with a double wall; and 
the exterior fortification, of a larger circum¬ 
ference, enclosed the fields and gardens of the 
adjacent district. The mutual wants of India 
and Europe were supplied by the diligence of 
the Sogdian merchants; and the inestimable 
art of transforming linen into paper has been 
diffused from the manufacture of Samarcand 
over the Western world. 

II. No sooner had Abubeker restored the 
unity of faith and government than he de¬ 
spatched a circular letter to the Arabian tribes. 
“In the name of the most merciful God, to the 
rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, 
and the mercy and blessing of God, Ije upon 
you. I praise the most high God, and I pray for 
his prophet Mohammed. This is to acquaint 
you that I intend to send the true believers into 
Syria*^ to take it out of the hands of the infidels. 
And I would have you know that the fighting 
for religion is an act of obedience to God.” His 
messengers returned with the tidings of pious 
and martial ardour which they had kindled in 
every province; and the camp of Medina was 
successively filled with the intrepid bands of the 
Saracens, who panted for action, complained 
of the heat of the season and the scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, and accused with impatient murmurs 
the delays of the caliph. As soon as their num¬ 
bers were complete, Abubeker ascended the 
hill, reviewed the men, the hones, and the arms, 
and poured forth a fervent prayer for the success 
of their undertaking. In person and on foot he 
accompanied the first day’s march; and when 
the bliishing leaders attempted to dismount, the 


caliph removed their scruples by a declaration 
that those who rode and those who walked in 
the service of religion were equally meritorious. 
His instructions^® to the chiefs of the Syrian 
army were inspired by the warlike fanaticism 
which advances to seize and affects to despise 
the objects of earthly ambition. “Remember,” 
said the successor of the prophet, “that you are 
always in the presence of God, on the verge of 
death, in the assurance of judgment, and the 
hope of paradise. Avoid injustice and oppres¬ 
sion ; consult with your brethren, and study to 
preserve the love and confidence of your troops. 
When you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit 
yourselves like men, without turning your 
backs; but let not your victory be stained with 
the blood of women or children. Destroy no 
palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut 
down no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to 
cattle, only such as you kill to eat. When you 
make any covenant or article, stand to it, and 
be as good as your word. As you go on, you will 
find some religious persons who live retired in 
monasteries, and propose to themselves to serve 
God that w'ay: let them alone, and neither kill 
them nor destroy their monasteries:^® and you 
will find another sort of people, that belong to 
the synagogue of Satan, who have shaven 
crownsbe sure you cleave their skulls, and 
give them no quarter till they cither turn Mo¬ 
hammedans or pay tribute.” All profane or 
frivolous conversation, all dangerous recollec¬ 
tion of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited 
among the Arabs: in the tumult of a camp the 
exercises of religion were assiduously practised; 
and the intervals of action were employed in 
prayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran 
The abuse, or even the use, of wine was chas¬ 
tised by fourscore strokes on the soles of the feet, 
and in the fervour of their primitive zeal many 
secret sinners revealed their fault and solicited 
their punishment. After some hesitation, the 
command of the Syrian army was delegated to 
Abu Obeidah, one of the fugitives of Mecca, 
and companions of Mohammed; whose zeal 
and devotion were assuaged, without being 
abated, by the singular mildness and benev¬ 
olence of his temper. But in all the emergencies 
of war the soldiers demanded the superior 
genius of Chaled; and whoever might be the 
choice of the prince, the Sword of God was both 
in fact and fame the foremost leader of the Sara¬ 
cens, He obeyed without reluctance; he was 
consulted without jealousy; and such was the 
spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that 
Chaled professed his readiness to serve under 
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the banner of the faith, though it were in the 
hands of a child or an enemy. Glory and riches 
and dominion were indeed promised to the vic¬ 
torious Musulman; but he was carefully in¬ 
structed, that, if the goods of this life were his 
only incitement, they likewise would be his only 
reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cul¬ 
tivated lands to the eastward of the Jordan had 
been decorated by Roman vanity with the name 
of Arabia and the first arms of the Saracens 
were justified by the semblance of a national 
right. The country was enriched by the various 
benefits of trade; by the vigilance of the em¬ 
perors it was covered with a line of forts; and 
the populous cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and 
Bosra^® were secure, at least from a surprise, by 
the solid structure of their walls. The last of 
these cities was the eighteenth station from Me¬ 
dina; the road was familiar to the caravans of 
Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited this plen¬ 
teous market of the province and the desert: 
the perpetual jealousy of the Arabs had trained 
the inhabitants to arms; and twelve thousand 
horse could sally from the gates of Bosra, an ap¬ 
pellation which signifies, in the S>Tiac language, 
a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their 
first success against the open towns and fiying 
parties of the borders, a detachment of four 
thousand Moslems presumed to summon and 
attack the fortress of Bosra. They were oppressed 
by the numbers of the Syrians; they were saved 
by the presence of Chaled, with fifteen hundred 
horse: he blamed the enterprise, restored the 
battle, and rescued his friend, the venerable 
Serjabil, who had vainly invoked the unity of 
God and the promises of the apostle. After a 
short repose the Moslems performed their ablu¬ 
tions with sand instead of water and the 
morning prayer was recited by Chaled before 
they mounted on horseback. Confident in their 
strength, the people of Bosra threw open their 
gates, drew their forces into the plain, and 
swore to die in the defence of their religion. But 
a religion of peace was incapable of withstand¬ 
ing the fanatic cry of “Fight, fight! Paradise, 
paradise!” that re-echoed in the ranks of the 
Saracens; and the uproar of the town, the ring¬ 
ing of bells, and the exclamations of the priests 
and monks, increased the dismay and disorder 
of the Christians. With the loss of two hundred 
and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters of 
the field; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expec¬ 
tation of human or divine aid, were crowded 
with holy crosses and consecrated banners. The 
governor Romanus had recommended an early 


submission: despised by the people, and de¬ 
graded from his office, he still retained the 
desire and opportunity of revenge. In a noc¬ 
turnal interview he informed the enemy of a 
subterraneous passage from his house under the 
wall of the city; the son of the caliph, with a 
hundred volunteers, were committed to the 
faith of this new ally, and their successful in¬ 
trepidity gave an easy entrance to their com¬ 
panions. After Chaled had imposed the terms 
of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert 
avowed in the assembly of the people his meri¬ 
torious treason: “I renounce your society,” said 
Romanus, “bAth in this world and the world to 
come. And I deny him that was crucified, and 
whosoever w’orships him. And I choose Gfcd for 
my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my 
temple, the Moslems for my brethren, andlMo- 
hammed for my prophet; who was sent to ^ad 
us into the right way, and to exalt the Iru^. re¬ 
ligion in spite of those who join partners with 
God.” 

I’he conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey 
from Damascus,“ encouraged the Arabs to be¬ 
siege the ancient capital of Syria. At some dis¬ 
tance from the walls they encamped among the 
groves and fountains of that delicious territory,**^ 
and the usual option, of the Mohammedan 
faith, of tribute, or of war, was proposed to the 
resolute citizens, who had been lately strength¬ 
ened by a reinforcement of five thousand Greeks. 
In the decline, as in the infancy of the military 
art, a hostile defiance was frequently offered 
and accepted by the generals themselves 
many a lance was shivered in the plain of Da¬ 
mascus, and the personal prowess of Chaled 
was signalised in tJie first sally of the besieged. 
After an obstinate combat he had overthrown 
and made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, 
a stout and worthy antagonist. He instantly 
mounted a fresh horse, the gift of the governor 
of Palmyra, and pushed forwards to the front of 
the battle. “Repose yourself for a moment,” 
said his friend Derar, “and permit me to supply 
your place: you arc fatigued with fighting with 
this dog.” “O Derar,” replied the indefatigable 
Saracen, “we shall rest in the world to come. 
He that labours to-day shall rest to-morrow.” 
With the same unabated ardour Chaled an¬ 
swered, encountered, and vanquished a second 
champion; and the heads of his two captives, 
who refused to abandon their religion, were in¬ 
dignantly hurled into the midst of the city. The 
event of some general and partial actions re¬ 
duced the Damascenes to a closer defence: but 
a messenger, whom they dropped from the 
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walls, returned with the promise of speedy and 
powerful succour, and their tumultuous joy 
conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the 
Arabs. After some debate, it was resolved by the 
generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege 
of Damascus till they had given battle to the 
forces of the emperor. In the retreat Chaled 
would have chosen the more perilous station of 
the rear-guard; he modestly yielded to the 
wishes of Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of 
danger he flew to the rescue of his companion, 
who was rudely pressed by a sally of six thou¬ 
sand horse and ten thousand foot, and few 
among the Christians could relate at Damascus 
the circumstances of their defeat. The impor¬ 
tance of the contest required the junction of the 
Saracens, who were dispersed on the frontiers of 
Syria and Palestine; and I shall transcribe one 
of the circular mandates which was addressed 
to Amrou, the future conqueror of Egypt: “In 
the name of the most merciful God: from Cha¬ 
led to Amrou, health and happiness. Know that 
thy brethren the Moslems design to march to 
Aiznadin, where there is an army of seventy 
thousand Greeks, who purpose to come against 
us, that they may extinguish the light of God with 
their mouths \ but God preserveth his light in spite of the 
infidels As soon therefore as this letter of mine 
shall be delivered to thy hands, come with those 
that are with thee to Aiznadin, where thou shall 
find us if it please the most high God.” The 
summons was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty- 
five thousand Moslems, who met on the same 
day, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing 
of Providence the effects of their activity and 
zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the 
Persian war the repose of Heraclius and the em¬ 
pire was again disturbed by a new enemy, the 
power of whose religion was more strongly felt 
than it was clearly understood by the Christians 
of the East. In his palace of Constantinople or 
Antioch he was awakened by the invasion of 
Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Da¬ 
mascus. An army of seventy thousand veterans, 
or new levies, was assembled at Hems or Einesa, 
under the command of his general Werdan:®’ 
and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, 
might be indifferently styled either Syrians, or 
Greeks, or Romans: Syrians^ from the place of 
their birth or warfare; Greeks^ from the religion 
and language of their sovereign; and Romans^ 
from the proud appellation which was still pro¬ 
faned by th^ successors of Constantine. On the 
plain of Aiznadin, as Werdan rode on a white 
mule decorated with gold chains, and sur¬ 


rounded with ensigns and standards, he was 
surprised by the near approach of a fierce and 
naked warrior, who had undertaken to view 
the state of the enemy. The adventurous valour 
of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been 
adorned, by the enthusiasm of his age and 
country. The hatred of the Christians, the love 
of spoil, and the contempt of danger, were the 
ruling passions of the audacious Saracen; and 
the prospect of instant death could never shake 
his religious confidence, or ruflle the calmness 
of his resolution, or even suspend the frank and 
martial pleasantry of his humour. In the most 
hopeless enterprises he was bold, and prudent, 
and fortunate: after innumerable hazards, after 
being thrice a prisoner in the hands of the in- 
lidcls, he still survived to relate the achieve¬ 
ments, and to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian 
conquest. On this occasion his single lance 
maintained a flying fight against thirty Ro¬ 
mans, who were detached by Werdan; and, 
after killing or unhorsing seventeen of their 
number, Derar returned in safety to his ap¬ 
plauding brethren. When his rashness was 
mildly censured by the general, he excused 
himself with the simplicity of a soldier. “Nay,” 
said Derar, ‘T did not begin first: but they came 
out to take me, and 1 was afraid that God should 
sec me turn my back: and indeed I fought in 
good earnest, and without doubt God assisted 
me against them; and had I not been appre¬ 
hensive of disobeying your orders, I should not 
have come away as 1 did; and I perceive al¬ 
ready that they will fall into our hands.” In the 
presence of both armies a venerable Greek ad¬ 
vanced from the ranks with a liberal offer of 
peace; and the departure of the Saracens would 
have been purchased by a gift to each soldier of 
a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold; ten robes 
and a hundred pieces to their leader; one hun¬ 
dred robes and a thousand pieces to the caliph. 
A smile of indignation expressed the refusal of 
Chaled. “Ye Christian dogs, you know your 
option; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 
We are a people whose delight is in war rather 
than in peace: and we despise your pitiful aims, 
since we shall be speedily masters of your wealth, 
your families, and your persons.” Notwith¬ 
standing this apparent disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of the public danger: those who had 
been in Persia, and had seen the armies of 
Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a 
more formidable array. From the superiority of 
the enemy the artful Saracen derived a fresh 
incentive of courage: “You sec before you,” 
said he, “the united force of the Romans; you 
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cannot hope to escape, but you may conquer 
Syria in a single day. The event depends on 
your discipline and patience. Reserve your¬ 
selves till the evening. It was in the evening that 
the Prophet was accustomed to vanquish.” 
During two successive engagements, his tem¬ 
perate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy 
and the murmurs of his troops. At length, when 
the spirits and quivers of the adverse line were 
almost exhausted, Chalcd gave the signal of 
onset and victory. The remains of the Imperial 
army fled to Antioch, or Caesarea, or Damas¬ 
cus; and the death of four hundred and seventy 
Moslems was compensated by the opinion that 
they had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the 
infidels. The spoil was inestimable; many ban¬ 
ners and crosses of gold and silver, precious 
stones, silver and gold chains, and innumerable 
suits of the richest armour and apparel. The 
general distribution was postponed till Damas¬ 
cus should be taken; but the seasonable supply 
of arms became the instrument of new victories. 
The glorious intelligence was transmitted to the 
throne of the caliph; and the Arabian tribes, 
the coldest or most hostile to the prophet’s 
mission, were eager and importunate to share 
the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by 
the speed of grief and terror; and the inhabi¬ 
tants beheld from their walls the return of the 
heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the 
head of nine thousand horse: the bands of the 
Saracens succeeded each other in formidable 
review; and the rear was closed by Chaled in 
person, with the standard of the black eagle. To 
the activity of Derar he intrusted the commis¬ 
sion of patrolling round the city with two thou¬ 
sand horse, of scouring the plain, and of inter¬ 
cepting all succour or intelligence. The rest of 
the Arabian chiefs were fixed in their respective 
stations before the seven gates of Damascus; 
and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour 
and confidence. The art, the labour, the mili¬ 
tary engines of the Greeks and Romans are sel¬ 
dom to be found in the simple, though success¬ 
ful, operations of the Saracens: it was sufficient 
for them to invest a city with arms rather than 
with trenches; to repel the sallies of the be¬ 
sieged; to attempt a stratagem or an assault; or 
to expect the progress of famine and discontent. 
Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial 
of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence 
between the emperor and the caliph: her cour¬ 
age was rekindled by the example and authority 
d Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a pri- 
^e eondition by the alliaxu:e of Heraclius.^ 


The tumult and illumination of the night pro¬ 
claimed the design of the morning sally; and the 
Christian hero, who affected to despise the en¬ 
thusiasm of the Arabs, employed the resource 
of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, 
in the sight of both armies, a lofty crucifix was 
erected; the bishop, with his clergy, accom¬ 
panied the march, and laid the volume of the 
New Testament before the image of Jesus; and 
the contending parties were scandalised or edi¬ 
fied by a prayer that the Son of God would de¬ 
fend his servants and vindicate his truth. The 
battle raged>i^ith incessant fury; and the dex¬ 
terity of Thomas,^ an incomparable mcher, 
was fatal to the boldest Saracens, till their death 
was revenged by a female heroine. The We of 
Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, 
embraced her expiring husband. “Happy,” 
said she, “happy art thou, my dear: thou art 
gone to thy Lord, who first joined us together, 
and then parted us asunder. I will revenge thy 
death, and endeavour to the utmost of my power 
to come to the place where thou art, because I 
love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch 
me more, for I have dedicated myself to the 
service of God.” Without a groan, without a 
tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping 
the manly weapons, which in her native land 
she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow 
of Aban sought the place where his murderer 
fought in the thickest of the battle. Her first 
arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bearer; 
her second wounded Thomas in the eye; and 
the fainting Christians no longer beheld their 
ensign or their leader. Yet the generous cham¬ 
pion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his 
palace: his wound was dressed on the rampart; 
the fight was continued till the evening; and 
the Syrians rested on their arms. In the silence 
of the night, the signal was given by a stroke on 
the great bell; the gates were thrown open, and 
each gate discharged an impetuous column on 
the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Chaled was 
the first in arms: at the head of four hundred 
horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears 
trickled down his iron cheeks as he uttered a 
fervent ejaculation: “O God, who never sleep- 
cst, look upon thy servants, and do not deliver 
them into the hands of their enemies.” The 
valour and victory of Thomas were arrested by 
the presence of the Sward of God; with the knowl¬ 
edge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their 
ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank 
and rear. After the loss of thousands, the Chris¬ 
tian general retreated with a sigh of despair, 
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and the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by 
the military engines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,®® the patience, 
and perhaps the provisions, of the Damascenes 
were exhausted; and the bravest of their chiefs 
submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In 
the occurrences of peace and war, they had 
been taught to dread the fierceness of Chaled 
and to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. 
At the hour of midnight one hundred chosen 
deputies of the clergy and people were intro¬ 
duced to the tent of that venerable commander. 
He received and dismissed them with courtesy. 
They returned with a written agreement, on the 
faith of a companion of Mohammed, that all 
hostilities should cease; that the voluntary emi¬ 
grants might depart in safety, with as much as 
they could carty away of their effects; and that 
the tributary subjects of the caliph should enjoy 
their lands and houses, with the use and pos¬ 
session of seven churches. On these terms, the 
most respectable hostages, and the gale nearest 
to his camp, were delivered into his hands: his 
soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief; 
and he enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a 
people whom he had rescued from destruction. 
But the success of the treaty had relaxed their 
vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite 
quarter of the city was betrayed and taken by 
assault. A party of a hundred Arabs had opened 
the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. “No 
quarter,” cried the rapacious and sanguinary 
Chaled, “no quarter to the enemies of the 
Lordhis trumpets sounded, and a torrent of 
Christian blood was poured down the streets of 
Damascus. When he reached the church of St. 
Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions; their swords 
were in the scabbard, and they were surrounded 
by a multitude of priests and monks. Abu Obei¬ 
dah saluted the general; “God,” said he, “has 
delivered the city into my hands by way of sur¬ 
render, and has saved the believers the trouble 
of fighting.” “And am / not,” replied the indig¬ 
nant Chaled, “am I not the lieutenant of the 
commander of the faithful? Have I not taken 
the city by storm? The unbelievers shzill perish 
by the sword. Fall on.” The hungry and cruel 
^abs would have obeyed the welcome com¬ 
mand; and Damascus was lost, if the benevo¬ 
lence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported 
by a decent and dignified firmness. Throwing 
himself between the trembling citizens and the 
most eager of the barbarians, he adjured them, 
by the holy name of God, to respect his promise, 
to suspend their fury, and to wait the determi¬ 


nation of their chiefs. The chiefs retired into the 
church of St. Mary; and after a vehement de¬ 
bate, Chaled submitted in some measure to the 
reason and authority of his colleague; who 
urged the sanctity of a covenant, the advantage 
as well as the honour which the Moslems would 
derive from the punctual performance of their 
word, and the obstinate resistance which they 
must encounter from the distrust and despair 
of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was agreed 
that the sword should be sheathed, that the part 
of Damascus which had surrendered to Abu 
Obeidah should be immediately entitled to the 
benefit of his capitulation, and that the final 
decision should be referred to the justice and 
wisdom of the caliph.®' A large majority of the 
people accepted the terms of toleration and 
tribute; and Damascus is still peopled by twenty 
thousand Christians. But the valiant Thomas, 
and the free-born patriots who had fought under 
his banner, embraced the alternative of poverty 
and exile. In the adjacent meadow a numerous 
encampment was formed of priests and laymen, 
of soldiers and citizens, of women and children: 
they collected, with haste and terror, their most 
precious movables; and abandoned, with loud 
lamentations or silent anguish, their native 
homes and the pleasant banks of the Pharpar. 
The inflexible soul of Chaled was not touched 
by the spectacle of their distress: he disputed 
with the Damascenes the property of a maga¬ 
zine of corn; endeavoured to exclude the garri¬ 
son from the benefit of the treaty; consented, 
with reluctance, that each of the fugitives 
should arm himself with a sword, or a lance, or 
a bow; and sternly declared, that, after a respite 
of three days, they might be pursued and 
treated as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the 
ruin of the exiles of Damascus. A nobleman of 
the city, of the name of Jonas, was betrothed 
to a weed thy maiden; but her parents delayed 
the consummation of his nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuaded to escape with the man 
whom she had chosen. They corrupted the 
nightly watchmen of the gate Keisan; the lover, 
who led the way, was encompassed by a squad¬ 
ron of Arabs; but his exclamation in the Greek 
tongue, “the bird is taken,” admonished his 
mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of 
Chaled, and of death, the unfortunate Jonas 
professed his belief in one God and his apostle 
Mohammed; and continued, till the season of 
his martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a 
brave and sincere Musulman. When the city 
was taken, he flew to the monastery where Eu- 
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docia had taken refuge; but the lover was for¬ 
gotten; the apostate was scorned; she preferred 
her religion to her country; and the justice of 
Ghaled, though deaf to mercy, refused to detain 
by force a male or female inhabitant of Damas¬ 
cus. Four days was the general confined to the 
city by the obligation of the treaty and the 
urgent cares of his new conquest. His appetite 
for blood and rapine would have been ex¬ 
tinguished by the hopeless computation of time 
and distance; but he listened to the impor¬ 
tunities of Jonas, who assured him that the 
weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the 
head of four thousand horse, in the disguise of 
Christian Arabs, Chaled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer; 
and their guide had a perfect knowledge of the 
country. For a long way the footsteps of the 
Damascenes were plain and conspicuous: they 
vanished on a sudden; but the Saracens were 
comforted by the assurance that the caravan 
had turned aside into the mountains, and must 
speedily fall into their hands. In traversing the 
ridges of the Libanus they endured intolerable 
hardships, and the sinking spirits of the veteran 
fanatics were supported and cheered by the un¬ 
conquerable ardour of a lover. From a peasant 
of the country they were informed that the em¬ 
peror had sent orders to the colony of exiles to 
pursue without delay the road of the sea-coast 
and of Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, 
that the soldiers and people of Antioch might 
be discouraged by the sight and the story of 
their sufferings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories oi Gabala®® and Lao- 
dicea, at a cautious distance from the walls of 
the cities; the rain was incessant, the night was 
dark, a single mountain separated them from 
the Roman army; and Chaled, ever anxious for 
the safety of his brethren, whispered an omi¬ 
nous dream in the ear of his companion. With 
the dawn of day the prospect again cleared, and 
they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the 
tents of Damascus. After a short interval of re¬ 
pose and prayer Chaled divided his cavalry into 
four squadrons, committing the first to his 
faithful Derar, and reserving the last for him¬ 
self. They successively rushed on the promis¬ 
cuous multitude, insufficiently provided with 
arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and 
fatigue. Except a captive, who was pardoned 
and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the satisfac¬ 
tion of believing that not a Christian of either • 
sex escaped the edge of their scimitars. The gold 
and silver of Damascus was scattered over the 
cair^> and a royal wardrobe of three hundred 


load of silk might clothe an army of naked bar¬ 
barians. In the tumult of the battle Jonas sought 
and found the object of his pursuit: but her re¬ 
sentment was inflamed by the last act of his 
perfidy; and as Eudocia struggled in his hateful 
embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the 
real or supposed daughter of Hcraclius, was 
spared and released without a ransom; but the 
generosity of Chaled was the effect of his con¬ 
tempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a 
message of defiance, the throne of the Caesars. 
Chaled had penetrated above a hundred and 
fifty miles ihtb the heart of the Roman province: 
he returned to Damascus with the same iecrccy 
and speed. On the accession of Om^r, the 
Sword of God was removed from the command; 
but the caliph, who blamed the rashnes$, was 
compelled to applaud the vigour and conduct 
of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Da¬ 
mascus will equally display their avidity and 
their contempt for the riches of the present world. 
They were informed that the produce and man¬ 
ufactures of the country were annually collected 
in the fair of Abyla,®^ about thirty miles from 
the city; that the cell of a devout hermit was 
visited at the same time by a multitude of pil¬ 
grims; and that the festival of trade and super¬ 
stition would be ennobled by the nuptials of the 
daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, 
the son of Jaedar, a glorious and holy martyr, 
undertook, with a banner of five hundred horse, 
the pious and profitable commission of de.spoil- 
ing the infidels. As he approached the fair of 
Abyla, he was astonished by the report of the 
mighty concourse of Jews and Christians, Greeks 
and Armenians, of natives of Syria and of 
strangers of Egypt, to the number of ten thou¬ 
sand, besides a guard of five thousand horse 
that attended the person of the bride. The Sara¬ 
cens paused: “For my own part,” said Abdallah, 
“I dare not go back: our foes are many, our 
danger is great, but our reward is splendid and 
secure, either in this life or in the life to come. 
Let every man, according to his inclination, 
advance or retire.” Not a Musulman deserted 
his standard. “Lead the way,” said Abdallah to 
his Christian guide, “and you shall see what the 
companions of the prophet can perform.” They 
charged in five squadrons; but after the first 
advantage of the surprise they were encom¬ 
passed and almost overwhelmed by the multi¬ 
tude of their enemies; and their valiant band is 
fancifully compared to a white spot in the skin 
of a black camel. About the hour of sunset 
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when their weapons dropped from their hands, 
when they panted on the verge of eternity, they 
discovered an approaching cloud of dust, they 
heard the welcome sound of the teebit^^^ and 
they soon perceived the standard of Chaled, 
who flew to their relief with the utmost speed of 
his cavalry. The Christians were broken by his 
attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far as 
the river of Tripoli. They left behind them the 
various riches of the fair; the merchandises that 
were exposed for sale, the money that was 
brought for purchase, the gay decorations of the 
nuptials, and the governor’s daughter, with 
forty of her female attendants. The fruits, pro¬ 
visions, and furniture, the money, plate, and 
jewels, were diligently laden on the backs of 
horses, asses, and mules; and the holy robbers 
returned in triumph to Damascus. The hermit, 
after a short and angry controversy with Cha¬ 
led, declined the crown of martyrdom, and was 
left alive in the solitary scene of blood and 
devastation. 

Syria, one of the countries that have been 
improved by the most early cultivation, is not 
unworthy of the preference.®® The heat of the 
climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea 
and mountains, by the plenty of wood and 
water; and the produce of a fertile soil affords 
the subsistence, and encourages the propaga¬ 
tion, of men and animals. From the age of 
David to that of Heraclius, the country was 
overspread with ancient and flourishing cities: 
the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy; 
and, after the slow ravage of despotism and 
superstition, after the recent calamities of the 
Persian war, Syria could still attract and re^vard 
the rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain, of 
ten days’ journey, from Damascus to Aleppo 
and Antioch, is watered, on the western side, by 
the winding course of the Orontes. The hills of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted from 
north to south, between the Orontes and the 
Mediterranean; and the epithet of hollow (Coc- 
lesyria) was applied to a long and fruitful valley, 
which is confined in the same direction by the 
two ridges of snowy mountains.®® Among the 
cities which are enumerated by Greek and Ori¬ 
ental names in the geography and conquest of 
Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, He¬ 
liopolis or Baalbec, the former as the metropolis 
of the plain, the latter as the capital of the 
Valley. Under the last of the Caesars they were 
strong and populous; the turrets glittered from 
afar: an ample space was covered with public 
and private buildings; and the citizens were il¬ 
lustrious by their spirit, or at least by their 


pride; by their riches, or at least by their lux¬ 
ury. In the days of paganism, both Emesa and 
Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of 
Baal, or the sun; but the decline of their super¬ 
stition and splendour has been marked by a 
singular variety of fortune. Not a vestige re¬ 
mains of the temple of Emesa, which was equalled 
in poetic style to the summits of Mount Li¬ 
banus, while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to 
the writers of antiquity, excite the curiosity and 
wonder of the European traveller.’* The mea¬ 
sure of the temple is two hundred feet in length 
and one hundred in breadth: the front is 
adorned with a double portico of eight columns: 
fourteen may be counted on either side; and 
each column, forty-five feet in height, is com¬ 
posed of three massy blocks of stone or marine. 
The proportions and ornaments of the Corin¬ 
thian order express the architecture of the 
Greeks: but as Baalbec has never been the seat 
of a monarch, we arc at a loss to conceive liow 
the expense of these magnificent structures 
could be supplied by private or municipal lil)- 
erality.’^ From the conquest of Damascus the 
Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and Emesa: 
but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies 
and combats which have been already shown 
on a larger scale. In the prosecution of the war 
their policy was not less efiectual than their 
sword. By short and separate truces they dis¬ 
solved the union of the enemy; accustomed the 
Syrians to compare their friendship with their 
enmity; familiarised the idea of their language, 
religion, and manners; and exhausted, by clan¬ 
destine purchase, the magazines and arsenals 
of the cities which they returned to besiege. 
They aggravated the ransom of the more weal¬ 
thy or the more obstinate; and Chalcis alone 
was taxed at five thousand ounces of gold, five 
thousand ounces of silver, two thousand rolocs 
of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load 
five thousand asses. But the terms of truce or 
capitulation were faithfully observed; and the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not 
to enter the walls of the captive Baalbec, re¬ 
mained tranquil and immovable in his tent till 
the jarring factions solicited the interposition of 
a foreign master. The conquest of the plain and 
valley of Syria was achieved in less than two 
years. Yet the commander of the faithful re¬ 
proved the slowness of their progress; and the 
Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears of 
rage and repentance, called aloud on their 
chiefs to lead them forth to fight the battles of 
the Lord. In a recent action, under the walls of 
Emesa, an ^Arabian youth, the cousin of Chaled, 
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was heard aloud to exclaim, “Methinks I see 
the black-eyed girls looking upon me; one of 
whom, should she appear in this world, all 
mankind would die for love of her. And I see 
in the hand of one of them a handkerchief 
of green silk and a cap of precious stones, and 
she beckons me, and calls out, Come hither 
quickly, for I love thee,” With these words, 
charging the Christians, he made havoc wher¬ 
ever he went, till, observed at length by the 
governor of Hems, he was struck through with 
a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert 
the full powers of their valour and enthusiasm 
against the forces of the emperor, who was 
taught, by repeated losses, that the rovers of the 
desert had undertaken, and would speedily 
achieve, a regular and permanent conquest. 
From the provinces of Europe and Asia, four¬ 
score thousand soldiers were transported by sea 
and land to Antioch and Caesarea: the light 
troops of the army consisted of sixty thousand 
Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under 
the banner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, 
they marched in the van; and it was a maxim of 
the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting dia¬ 
mond, a diamond was the most effectual. Hera- 
clius withheld his person from the dangers of the 
field; but his presumption, or perhaps his de¬ 
spondency, suggested a peremptory order, that 
the fate of the province and the war should be 
decided by a single battle. The Syrians were at¬ 
tached to the standard of Rome and of the 
cross; but the noble, the citizen, the peasant, 
were exasperated by the injustice and cruelty of 
a licentious host, who oppressed them as sub¬ 
jects and despised them as strangers and aliens.’* 
A report of these mighty preparations was con¬ 
veyed to the Saracens in their camp of Emesa; 
and the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assem¬ 
bled a council: the faith of Abu Obeidah would 
have expected on the same spot the glory of 
martyrdom; the wisdom of Chaled advised an 
honourable retreat to the skirts of Palestine and 
Arabia, where they might await the succours of 
their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. 
A speedy messenger soon returned from the 
dirone of Medina, with the blessings of Omar 
and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand Mos¬ 
lems. In their way they overturned a detach¬ 
ment of Greeks; and when they joined at Yer- 
muk the camp of their brethren, they found the 
pleasing intelligence that Chaled had already 
d^eated and scattered the Christian Arabs of 
the tribe of Gassan, In the neighbourhood of 


Bosra, the springs of Mount Hermon descend in 
a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities; 
and the Hieromax, a name which has been cor¬ 
rupted to Yermuk, is lost, after a short course, 
in the lake of Tiberias.’^ The banks of this ob¬ 
scure stream were illustrated by a long and 
bloody encounter. On this momentous occasion 
the public voice and the modesty of Abu Obei¬ 
dah restored the command to the most deserv¬ 
ing of the Moslems. Chaled assumed his station 
in the front, his colleague was posted in the 
rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by bki venerable aspect, and the sight 
of the yellow banner which Mohammad had 
displayed before the walls of Chaibar. 'Ehe last 
line was occupied by the sister of Deras, with 
the Arabian women who had enlisted m this 
holy war, who were accustomed to wield the 
bow and the lance, and who in a mom^t of 
captivity had defended, against the uncirCum- 
cised ravishers, their chastity and religion.’® 
The exhortation of the generals was brief and 
forcible: “Paradise is before you, the devil and 
hell-fire in your rear.” Yet such was the weight 
of the Roman cavalry that the right wing of the 
Arabs was broken and separated from the main 
body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and 
thrice were they driven back to the charge by 
the reproaches and blows of the women. In the 
intervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the 
tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose by 
repeating at once the prayers of two different 
hours; bound up their wounds with his own 
hands, and administered the comfortable re¬ 
flection that the infidels partook of their suffer¬ 
ings without partaking of their reward. Four 
thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buried 
in the field of battle; and the skill of the Ar¬ 
menian archers enabled seven hundred to boast 
that they had lost an eye in that meritorious 
service. The veterans of the Syrian war ac¬ 
knowledged that it was the hardest and most 
doubtful of the days which they had seen. But 
it was likewise the most decisive: many thou¬ 
sands of the Greeks and Syrians fell by the 
swords of the Arabs; many were slaughtered 
after the defeat, in the woods and mountains, 
many, by mistaking the ford, were drowned in 
the waters of the Yermuk; and however the loss 
may be magnified,’* the Christian writers con¬ 
fess and bewail the bloody punishment of their 
sins.” Manuel, the Roman general, was either 
killed at Damascus, or took refuge in the mon¬ 
astery of Mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine 
court, Jabalah lamented the manners of Arabia, 
and his unlucky preference of the Christian 
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cause.^* He had once inclined to the profession peared on the walls, and by the voice of an in- 


of Islam; but in the pilgrimage of Mecca, Ja- 
balah was provoked to strike one of his brethren, 
and fled with amazement from the stern and 
equal justice of the caliph. The victorious Sara¬ 
cens enjoyed at Damascus a month of pleasure 
and repose: the spoil was divided by the dis¬ 
cretion of Abu Obeidah: an equal share was 
allotted to a soldier and to his horse, and a 
double portion was reserved for the noble 
coursers of the Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk the Roman army 
no longer appeared in the field; and the Sara¬ 
cens might securely choose among the fortified 
towns of Syria the first object of their attack. 
They consulted the caliph whether they should 
march to Caesarea or Jerusalem; and the advice 
of Ali determined the immediate siege of the 
latter. To a profane eye Jerusalem was the first 
or second capital of Palestine; but after Mecca 
and Medina, it was revered and visited by the 
devout Moslems as the temple of the Holy 
Land, which had been sanctified by the revela¬ 
tion of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mohammed 
himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent with 
five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment 
of surprise or treaty; but on the eleventh day 
the town was invested by the whole force of Abu 
Obeidah. He addressed the customary summons 
to the chief commanders and people of 
“Health and happiness to every one that follows 
the right way I We require of you to testify that 
there is but one God, and that Mohammed is 
his apostle. If you refuse this, consent to pay 
tribute, and be under us forthwith. Otherwise I 
shall bring men against you who love death 
better than you do the drinking of wine or 
eating hog’s flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, 
if it please God, till I have destroyed those that 
fight for you, and made slaves of your children.” 
But the city was defended on every side by deep 
valleys and steep ascents; since the invasion of 
Syria the walls and towers had been anxiously 
restored; the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk 
had stopped in the nearest place of refuge; and 
in the defence of the sepulchre of Christ the 
natives and strangers might feel some sparks of 
the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowed in the 
bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem 
lasted four months; not a day was lost without 
some action of sally or assault; the military en¬ 
gines incessantly played from the ramparts; 
and the inclemency of the winter was still more 
painful and destructive to the Arabs. The Chris¬ 
tians yielded at*length to the perseverance of 
the b^egers. The patriarch Sophronius ap- 


terpreter demanded a conference. After a vain 
attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph 
from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in ^e 
name of the people, a fair capitulation, with 
this extraordinary clause, that the articles of 
security should be ratified by the authority and 
presence of Omar himself. The question was de¬ 
bated in the council of Medina; the sanctity of 
the place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded the 
caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and 
enemies; and the simplicity of his journey is 
more illustrious than the royal pageants of 
vanity and oppression. The conqueror of Persia 
and Syria was mounted on a red camel, which 
carried, besides his person, a bag of corn, a bag 
of dates, a w'ooden diish, and a leathern bottle of 
water. Wherever he halted, the company, with¬ 
out distinction, was invited to partake of his 
homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by 
the prayer and exhortation of the commander 
of the faithful.But in this expedition or pil¬ 
grimage his power was exercised in the admin¬ 
istration of justice: he reformed the licentious 
polygamy of the Arabs, relieved the tributaries 
from extortion and cruelty, and chastised the 
luxury of the Saracens by despoiling them of 
their rich silks, and dragging them on their 
faces in the dirt. When he came within sight of 
Jerusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, 
“God is victorious: O Lord, give us an easy 
conquest!” and, pitching his tent of coarse hair, 
calmly seated himself on the ground. After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city 
without fear or precaution, and courteously 
discoursed with the patriarch concerning its 
religious antiquities.** Sophronius bowed before 
his new master, and secretly muttered, in the 
words of Daniel, “The abomination of desola¬ 
tion is in the holy place.”*® At the hour of 
prayer they stood together in the church of the 
Resurrection; but the caliph refused to perform 
his devotions, and contented himself with pray¬ 
ing on the steps of the church of Constantine. 
To the patriarch he disclosed his prudent and 
honourable motive. “Had I yielded,” said 
Omar, “to your request, the Moslems of a future 
age would have infringed the treaty under 
colour of imitating my example.” By his com¬ 
mand the ground of the temple of Solomon was 
prepared for the foundation of a mosch ;*** and, 
during a residence of ten days, he regulated the 
present and future state of his Syrian conquests. 
Medina might be jealous lest the caliph should 
be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the 
beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions were 
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dispelled by his prompt and voluntary return to 
the tomb of the apostle.®* 

To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian 
war, the caliph had formed two separate armies; 
a chosen detachment, under Amrou and Yezid, 
was left in the camp of Palestine; while the 
larger division, under the standard of Abu 
Obeidah and Chaled, marched away to the 
north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter 
of these, the Bcrcea of the Greel^, was not yet 
illustrious as the capital of a province or a king¬ 
dom; and the inhabitants, by anticipating their 
submission and pleading their poverty, ob¬ 
tained a moderate composition for their lives 
and religion. But the castle of Aleppo,®^ distinct 
from the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial 
mound: the sides were sharpened to a precipice, 
and faced with freestone; and the breadth of 
the ditch might be filled with water from the 
neighbouring springs. After the loss of three 
thousand men, the garrison was still equal to 
the defence; and Youkinna, their valiant and 
hereditary chief, had murdered his brother, a 
holy monk, for daring to pronounce the name 
of peace. In a siege of four or five months, tlie 
hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the 
Saracens were killed and wounded: their re¬ 
moval to the distance of a mile could not seduce 
the vigilance of Youkinna; nor could the Chris¬ 
tians be terrified by the execution of three hun¬ 
dred captives, whom they beheaded before the 
castle wall. The silence, and at length the com¬ 
plaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph 
that their hope and patience were consumed at 
the foot of this impregnable fortress. ‘T am va¬ 
riously affected,” replied Omar, “by the differ¬ 
ence of your success; but I charge you by no 
means to raise the siege of the castle. Your re¬ 
treat would diminish the reputation of our arms, 
and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on 
all sides. Remain before Aleppo till God shall 
determine the event, and forage with your 
horse round the adjacent country.” The ex¬ 
hortation of the commander of the faithful was 
fortified by a supply of volunteers from all the 
tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on 
horses or camels. Among these was Dames, of a 
servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrepid 
resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service 
he proposed, with only thirty men, to make an 
attempt on the castle. The experience and testi¬ 
mony of Chaled recommended his offer; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to 
despise the baser origin of Dames, since he him- 
aelf, could he relinquish the public care, would 
cheerfully jerve under the banner of the slave. 


His design was covered by the appearance of a 
retreat; and the camp of the Saracens was 
pitched about a league from Aleppo. The thirty 
adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of the 
hill; and Dames at length succeeded in his in¬ 
quiries, though he was provoked by the ig¬ 
norance of his Greek captives. “God curse these 
dogs,” said the illiterate Arab, “what a strange 
barbarous language they speak!” At the darkest 
hour of the night he scaled the most accessible 
height, which he had diligently surveyed, a 
place where the stones were less entire, or the 
slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vig¬ 
ilant. Seven ^f the stoutest Saracens mounted 
on each other’s shoulders, and the weighjl; of the 
column was sustained on the broad and feinewy 
back of the gigantic slave. The foremost in this 
painful ascent could grasp and climb the ^owest 
part of the battlements; they silently stubbed 
and cast down the sentinels; and the tjhirty 
brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, “O 
apostle of God, help and deliver us!” were suc¬ 
cessively drawn up by the long folds of their 
turbans. With bold and cautious footsteps 
Dames explored the palace of the governor, 
who celebrated, in riotous merriment, the fes¬ 
tival of his deliverance. From thence, returning 
to his companions, he assaulted on the inside 
the entrance of the castle. They overpowered 
the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the 
drawbridge, and defended the narrow pass, till 
the arrival of Chaled, with the dawn of day, re¬ 
lieved their danger and assured their conquest. 
Youkinna, a formidable foe, became an active 
and useful proselyte; and the general of the 
Saracens expressed his regard for the most 
humble merit, by detaining the army at Aleppo 
till Dames was cured of his honourable wounds. 
The capital of Syria was still covered by the 
castle of Aazaz and the iron bridge of the 
Orontes. After the loss of those important posts, 
and the defeat of the Icist of the Roman armies, 
the luxury of Antioch®® trembled and obeyed. 
Her safety was ransomed with three hundred 
thousand pieces of gold; but the throne of the 
successors of Alexander, the scat of the Roman 
government in the East, which had been dec¬ 
orated by Csesar with the titles of free, and holy, 
and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke of 
the caliphs to the secondary rank of a provincial 
town.®^ 

In the life of Heraclius the glories of the Per¬ 
sian war are clouded on either hand by the dis¬ 
grace and weakness of his more early and his 
later days. When the successors of Mohammed 
unsheathed the sword of war and religion, he 
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was astonished at the boundless prospect of toil 
and danger; his nature was indolent, nor could 
the infirm and frigid age of the emperor be 
kindled to a second effort. The sense of shame, 
and the importunities of the Syrians, prevented 
his hasty departure from the scene of action; 
but the hero was no more; and the loss of Da¬ 
mascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiz- 
nadin and Yermuk, may be imputed in some 
degree to the absence or misconduct of the sov¬ 
ereign. Instead of defending the sepulchre of 
Christ, he involved the church and state in a 
metaphysical controversy for the unity of his 
will; and while Hcraclius crowned the offspring 
of his second nuptials, he w’as tamely stripped of 
the most valuable part of their inheritance. In 
the cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of the 
bishops, at th^ foot of the crucifix, he Ixrwailed 
the sins of the prince and people; but his con¬ 
fession instructed the world that it was vain, 
and perhaps impious, to resist the judgment of 
God. The Saracens were invincible in fact, 
since they were invincible in opinion; and the 
desertion of Youkinna, his false repentance and 
repeated perfidy, might justify the suspicion of 
the emperor that he was encompassed by 
traitors and apostates who conspired to betray 
his person and their country to the enemies of 
Christ. In the hour of adversity his superstition 
was agitated by the omens and dreams of a 
falling crown; and after bidding an eternal fare¬ 
well to Syria, he secretly embarked with a few 
attendants, and absolved the faith of his sub¬ 
jects.** Constantine, his eldest son, had been 
stationed with forty thousand men at Cfpsarea, 
the civil metropolis of the three provinces of 
Palestine. But his private interest recalled him 
to the Byzantine court; and, after the flight of 
his father, he felt himself an unequal champion 
to the united force of the caliph. His vanguard 
was boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs 
and a thousand black slaves, who, in the depth 
of winter, had climbed the snowy mountains of 
Libanus, and who were speedily followed by 
the victorious squadrons of Chaled himself. 
From the north and south the troops of Antioch 
and Jerusalem advanced along the seashore till 
their banners w'crc joined under the walls of the 
Phoenician cities: Tripoli and Tyre were be¬ 
trayed; and a fleet of fifty transports, which 
entered without distrust the captive harbours, 
brought a seasonable supply of arms and pro¬ 
visions to the camp of the Saracens. Their 
labours were terminated by the unexpected sur¬ 
render of Caesarea: the Roman prince had em¬ 
barked in the night;®* and the defenceless citi¬ 


zens solicited their pardon with an offering of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold. The re¬ 
mainder of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or 
Acre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Bc- 
rytus, Sidon, Gabala, Laodicea, Apamea, Hier- 
apolis, no longer presumed to dispute the will of 
the conqueror; and Syria bowed under the 
sceptre of the caliphs seven hundred years after 
Pompey had despoiled the last of the Mace¬ 
donian kings. 

The sieges and battles of six campaigns had 
consumed many thousands of the Moslems. 
They died with the reputation and the cheerful¬ 
ness of martyrs; and the simplicity of their faith 
may be expressed in the words of an Arabian 
youth, when he embraced, for the last time, his 
sister and mother: “It is not,” said he, “the 
delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this 
world, that have prompted me to devote my 
life in the cause of religion. But I seek the favour 
of God and his apostles; and I have heard, from 
one of the companions of the prophet, that the 
spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the crops 
of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, and 
drink of the rivers, of paradise. Farewell: we 
shall meet again among the groves and foun¬ 
tains which God has provided for his elect.” 
The faithful captives might exercise a passive 
and more arduous resolution; and a cousin of 
Mohammed is celebrated for refusing, after an 
abstinence of three days, the wine and pork, the 
onlv nourishment that Wcis allowed by the mal¬ 
ice of the infidels. The frailty of some weaker 
brethren exasperated the implacable spirit ol 
fanaticism; and the father of Amer deplored, in 
pathetic strains, the apostasy and damnation of 
a son, who had renounced the promises of God 
and the intercession of the prophet, to occupy, 
with the priests and deacons, the lowest man¬ 
sions of hell. The more fortunate Arabs who 
survived the war and persevered in the faith 
were restrained by their abstemious leader from 
the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of 
three days Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops 
from the pernicious contagion of the luxury of 
Antioch, and assured the caliph that their re¬ 
ligion and virtue could only be preserved by 
the hard discipline of poverty and labour. But 
the virture of Omar, however rigorous to him¬ 
self, was kind and liberal to his brethren. After 
a just tribute of praise and thanksgiving, he 
dropped a tear of compassion; and sitting down 
on the ground wrote an answer in which he 
mildly censured the severity of his lieutenant: 
“God,” said the successor of the prophet, “has 
not forbidden the use of the good things of this 
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world to faithful men, and such as have per¬ 
formed good works. Therefore you ought to 
have given them leave to rest themselves, and 
partake freely of those good things which the 
country affordeth. If any of the Saracens have 
no family in Arabia, they may marry in Syria; 
and whosoever of them wants any female slaves, 
he may purchase as many as he hath occasion 
for.” The conquerors prepared to use, or to 
abuse, this gracious permission; but the year of 
their triumph was marked by a mortality of 
men and cattle, and twenty-five thousand Sara¬ 
cens were snatched away from the possession of 
Syria. The death of Abu Obeidah might be 
lamented by the Christians; but his brethren 
recollected that he was one of the ten elect 
whom the prophet had named as the heirs of 
paradise." Ghaled survived his brethren about 
three years; and the tomb of the Sword of God 
is shown in the neighbourhood of Emesa. His 
valour, which founded in Arabia and Syria the 
empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opin¬ 
ion of a special providence; and as long as he 
wore a cap which had been blessed by Moham¬ 
med, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the 
darts of the infidels. 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied 
by a new generation of their children and coun¬ 
trymen: Syria became the seat and support of 
the house of Ommiyah; and the revenue, the 
soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the 
empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens despise a 
superfluity of fame; and their historians scarcely 
condescend to mention the subordinate con¬ 
quests which are lost in the splendour and ra¬ 
pidity of their victorious career. To the north of 
Syria they passed Mount Taurus, and reduced 
to their ob^ience the province of Cilicia, with 
its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument of the 
Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame of war, 
rather than the light of religion, as far as the 
shores of the Buxine and the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople. To the east they advanced to 
the banks and sources of the Euphrates and 
'ngris:®* the long-disputed barrier of Rome and 
Persia was for ever confounded; the walls of 
Edessa and Amida, of Dara and Nisibis, which 
had resisted the arms and engines of Sapor or 
Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust; and the 
holy €ity of Abgarus might vainly produce the 
epu^e or the image of Christ to an unbelieving 
cenquoror* To the west the Syrian kingdom is 
bounded by the sea: and the ruin of Aradus, a 
island or peninsula on the coast, was post¬ 


poned during ten years. But the hills of Libanus 
abounded in timber, the trade of Phoenicia was 
populous in mariners; and a fleet of seventeen 
hundred barks was equipped and manned by 
the natives of the desert. The Imperial navy of 
the Romans fled before them from the Pam- 
phylian rocks to the Hellespont; but the spirit 
of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had 
been subdued before the combat by a dream 
and a pun.®® The Saracens rode masters of the 
sea; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
Cyclades were successively exposed to their ra¬ 
pacious visits. Three hundred years before the 
Christian era* the memorable though frjUitless 
siege of Rhodes,®^ by Demetrius, had furnished 
that maritime republic with the materials and 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statpc of 
Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits in height^ was 
erected at the entrance of the harbour, a r^on- 
ument of the freedom and the arts of Grebce. 
After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of 
Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake; but 
the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scat¬ 
tered eight centuries on the ground, and are 
often described as one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. They were collected by the dili¬ 
gence of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish 
merchant of Edessa, who is said to have laden 
nine hundred camels with the weight of the 
brass metal: an enormous weight, though we 
should include the hundred colossal figures,®® 
and the three thousand statues, which adorned 
the prosperity of the city of the sun. 

III. The conquest of Egypt may be explained 
by the character of the victorious Saracen, one 
of the first of his nation, in an age when the 
meanest of the brethren was exalted above his 
nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of 
Amrou was at once base and illustrious; his 
mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to 
decide among the five of the Koreish; but the 
proof of resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, 
the oldest of her lovers.®® The youth of Amrou 
was impelled by the passions and prejudices of 
his kindred: his poetic genius was exercised in 
satirical verses against the person and doctrine 
of Mohammed; his dexterity was employed by 
the reigning faction to pursue the religious 
exiles who had taken refuge in the court of the 
iEthiopian king.®^ Yet he returned from this 
embassy a secret proselyte; his reason or his in¬ 
terest determined him to renounce the worship 
of idols; he escaped from Mecca with his friend 
Chaled; and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at 
the same moment the satisfaction of embracing 
the two firmest champions of his cause. The im- 
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patience of Amrou to lead the armies of the 
faithful was checked by the reproof of Omar, 
who advised him not to seek power and domin¬ 
ion, since he who is a subject to-day may be a 
prince to-morrow. Yet his merit was not over¬ 
looked by the two first successors of Moham¬ 
med; they were indebted to his arms for the 
conquest of Palestine; and in all the battles and 
sieges of Syria he united with the temper of a 
chief the valour of an adventurous soldier. In a 
visit to Medina the caliph expressed a wish to 
survey the sword which had cut down so many 
Christian warriors: the son of Aasi unsheathed 
a short and ordinary scimitar; and as he per¬ 
ceived the surprise of Omar, “Alas,” said the 
modest Saracen, “the sword itself, without the 
arm of its master, is neither sharper nor more 
weighty than* the sword of Pharezdak the 
poet.”®* After the conquest of Egypt he was re¬ 
called by the jealousy of the caliph Othman; 
but in the subsequent troubles, the ambition of 
a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged 
from a private station. His powerful support, 
both in council and in the field, established the 
throne of the Ommiades; the administration 
and revenue of Egypt were restored by the 
gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend who 
had raised himself above the rank of a subject; 
and Amrou ended his days in the palace and 
city which he had founded on the banks of the 
Nile. His dying speech to his children is cele¬ 
brated by the Arabians as a model of eloquence 
and wisdom: he deplored the errors of his youth; 
but if the penitent was still infected by the van¬ 
ity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venom 
and mischief of his impious compositions.®® 
From his camp in Palestine Amrou had sur¬ 
prised or anticipated the caliph’s leave for the 
invasion of Egypt. The magnanimous Omar 
trusted in his God and his sword, which had 
shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Caesar: but 
when he compared the slender force of the Mos¬ 
lems with the greatness of the enterprise, he 
condemned his own rashness, and listened to 
his timid companions. The pride and the great¬ 
ness of Phau:aoh were familiar to the readers of 
the Koran; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies 
had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the 
victory, but the flight, of six hundred thousand 
of the children of Israel: the cities of Egypt were 
many and populous; their architecture was 
strong and solid; tlie Nile, with its numerous 
branches, was alone an insuperable barrier; 
and the igranary of the Imperial city would be 
obstinately defended by the Roman powers. In 
this perplexity the commander of the faithful 


resigned himself to the decision of chance, or, in 
his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only 
four thousand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had 
marched away from his station of Gaza when 
he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. “If 
you are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous man¬ 
date, “retreat without delay; but if, at the re¬ 
ceipt of this epistle, you have already reached 
the frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence, 
and depend on the succour of God and of your 
brethren.” The experience, perhaps the secret 
intelligence, of Amrou had taught him to sus¬ 
pect the mutability of courts; and he continued 
his march till his tents were unquestionably 
pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assem¬ 
bled his officers, broke the seal, perused the 
epistle, gravely inquired the name and situation 
of the place, and declared his ready obedience 
to the commands of the caliph. After a siege of 
thirty days he took possession of Farmah or 
Pelusiurn; and that key of Egypt, as it has been 
justly named, unlocked the entrance of the 
country as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the 
neighbourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small 
distance to the cast of the Pyramids, at a small 
distance to the south of the Delta, Memphis, 
one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, 
displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. 
Under the reign of the Ptolemies and Ca*sars, 
the seat of government was removed to the sea- 
coast; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the 
arts and opulence of Alexandria; the palaces, 
and at length the temples, were reduced to a 
desolate and ruinous condition: yet, in the age 
of Augustus, and even in that of Constantine, 
Memphis was still numbered among the great¬ 
est and most populous of the provincial cities.^®' 
The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thousand feet, were united by 
two bridges of sixty and of thirty boats, con¬ 
nected in the middle stream by the small island 
of Rouda, which was covered with gardens and 
habitations.^®* The eastern extremity of the 
bridge was terminated by the town of Babylon 
and the camp of a Roman legion, which pro¬ 
tected the passage of the river and the second 
capital of Egypt. This important fortress, which 
might fairly be described as a part of Memphis 
or Misrah, was invested by the arms of the lieu¬ 
tenant of Omar: a reinforcement of four thou¬ 
sand Saracens soon arrived in his camp; and 
the military engines, which battered the walls, 
may be imputed to the art and labour of his 
Syrian allies. Yet the siege was protracted to 
seven months; and the rash invaders were ert- 
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compassed and threatened by the inundation of 
the Nile.^®* Their last assault was bold and suc¬ 
cessful : they passed the ditch, which had been 
fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling- 
ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of 
“God is victorious!” and drove the remnant of 
the Greeks to their boats and the isle of Rouda. 
The spot was afterwards recommended to the 
conqueror by the easy communication with the 
gulf and the peninsula of Arabia; the remains of 
Memphis were deserted; the tents of the Arabs 
were converted into permanent habitations; 
and the first mosch was blessed by the presence 
of fourscore companions of Mohammed. A 
new city arose in their camp on the eastward 
bank of the Nile; and the contiguous quarters 
of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their 
present decay by the appellation of Old Misrah, 
or Cairo, of which they form an extensive sub¬ 
urb. But the name of Cairo, the town of victory, 
more strictly belongs to the modern capital, 
which was founded in the tenth century by the 
Fatimite caliphs.^®* It has gradually receded 
from the river; but the continuity of buildings 
may be traced by an attentive eye from the 
monuments of Scsostris to those of Saladin.^°® 
Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable 
enterprise, must have retreated to the desert, 
had they not found a powerful alliance in the 
heart of the country. The rapid conquest of 
Alexander was assisted by the superstition and 
revolt of the natives; they abhorred their Per¬ 
sian oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, who 
had burnt the templcj of Egypt, and feasted 
with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god 
Apis.^°^ After a period of ten centuries the same 
revolution was renewed by a similar cause; and 
in the support of an incomprehensible creed the 
zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. 
I have already explained the origin and progress 
of the Monophysitc controversy, and the perse¬ 
cution of the emperors, which converted a sect 
into a nation, and alienated Egypt from their 
t^igion and government. The Saracens were 
ved as the deliverers of the Jacobite church; 
and aleJ!f^and effectual treaty was opened 
during the sm^ of Memphis between a vic¬ 
torious army andk? of slaves. A rich and 

noble Egyptian, Qftfcpiname of Mokawkas, had 
dissembled his faith to^^^^^” administra¬ 
tion of his province: in the 
isan war he aspired to indejMR?^*^^^’ 

Jbassy of Mohammed ranked 

but he declined, with rich gifts a^^ ambiguous 

oomj^iments, the proposal of a neVT 

The abuse of his trust exposed 


sentment of Heraclius: his submission was de¬ 
layed by arrogance and fear; and his conscience 
was prompted by interest to throw himself on 
the favour of the nation and the support of the 
Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou he 
heard without indignation the usual option, of 
the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. “The 
Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, “are determined 
to abide the determination of the sword; but 
with the Greeks I desire no communion, either 
in this world or in the next, and I abjure for 
ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chalce- 
don, and bis Melchite slaves. For myself and 
my brethren, we are resolved to live ajnd die in 
the profession of the gospel and unity bf Christ. 
It is impossible for us to embrace the revelations 
of your prophet; but we arc desirous of peace, 
and cheerfully submit to pay tribute aind obe¬ 
dience to his temporal successors.” The,tribute 
was ascertained at two pieces of gold for the 
head of every Christian; but old men, monks, 
women, and children of both sexes under six¬ 
teen years of age, were exempted from this per¬ 
sonal assessment: the Copts above and below 
Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and 
promised an hospitable entertainment of three 
days to every Musulman who should travel 
through their country. By this charter of se¬ 
curity the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the 
Melchitcs was destroyed the anathemas of 
St, Cyril were thundered from every pulpit; 
and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of 
the church, were restored to the national com¬ 
munion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without 
moderation the moment of triumph and re¬ 
venge. At the pressing summons of Amrou, their 
patriarch Benjamin emerged from his desert; 
and, after the first interview, the courteous 
Arab affected to declare that he had never con¬ 
versed with a Christian priest of more innocent 
manners and a more venerable aspect.In the 
march from Memphis to Alexandria the lieu¬ 
tenant of Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal 
and gratitude of the Egyptians: the roads and 
bridges were diligently repaired; and in every 
step of his progress he could depend on a con¬ 
stant supply of provisions and intelligence. The 
Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely 
equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed 
by the universal defection: they had ever been 
hated, they were no longer feared: the magis¬ 
trate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his 
altar; and the distant garrisons were surprised 
or starved by the surrounding multitudes. Had 
not the Nile afforded a safe and ready convey¬ 
ance to the sea, not an individual could have 
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escaped who by birth, or language, or office, or 
religion, was connected with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the prov¬ 
inces of Upper Egypt a considerable force was 
collected in the island of Delta; the natural and 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a suc¬ 
cession of strong and defensible posts; and the 
road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by 
the victory of the Saracens in two-and-twenty 
days of general or partial combat. In their an¬ 
nals of conquest the siege of Alexandria^^^ is 
perhaps the most arduous and important enter¬ 
prise. The first trading city in the world was 
abundantly replenished with the means of sub¬ 
sistence and defence. Her numerous inhabi¬ 
tants fought for the dearest of human rights, 
religion and property; and the enmity of the 
natives seemed to exclude them from the com¬ 
mon benefit of peace and toleration. The sea 
was continually open; and if Heraclius had 
been awake to the public distress, fresh armies 
of Romans and barbarians might have been 
poured into the harbour to save the second cap¬ 
ital of the empire. A circumference of ten miles 
would have scattered the forces of the Greeks, 
and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy; 
but the two sides of an oblong square were 
covered by the sea and the lake Mara‘oiis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no 
more than ten furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs 
were not inadequate to the difficulty of the at¬ 
tempt and value of the prize. From the throne 
of Medina the eyes of Omar were fixed on the 
camp and city: his voice excited to arms the 
Arabian iribes and the veterans of Syria; and 
the merit of a holy war was recommended by 
the peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxious 
for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the 
faithful natives devoted their labours to the 
service of Amrou; some sparks of martial spirit 
were perhaps rekindled by the example of their 
allies: and the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had 
fixed his sepulchre in the church of St. John of 
Alexandria. Eutychius, the patriarch, observes 
that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions; they repulsed the frequent and almost 
daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted 
in their turn the walls and towers of the city. In 
every attack the sword, the banner of Amrou, 
glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a mem¬ 
orable day he was betrayed by his imprudent 
valour: his followers who had entered the cita¬ 
del were driven back; and the general, with a 
friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the 
hands of the Christians. When Amrou was con¬ 
ducted before the prarfect, he remembered his 


dignity, and forgot his situation: a lofty de¬ 
meanour and resolute language revealed the 
lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a 
soldier was already raised to strike off the head 
of the audacious captive. His life was saved by 
the readiness of his slave, who instantly gave his 
master a blow on the face, and commanded 
him with an angry tone to be silent in the pres¬ 
ence of his superiors. The credulous Greek was 
deceived: he listened to the offer of a treaty, and 
his prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a 
more respectable embassy, till the joyful accla¬ 
mations of the camp announced the return of 
their general, and insulted the folly of the in¬ 
fidels. At length, after a siege of fourteen 
months,and the loss of thrcc-and-twenty 
thousand men, the Saracens prevailed: the 
Greeks embarked their dispirited and dimin¬ 
ished numbers, and the standard of Moham¬ 
med was planted on the walls of the capital of 
Egypt. “I have taken,'* said Amrou to the 
caliph, “the great city of the West. It is im¬ 
possible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
riches and beauty; and I shall content myself 
with observing that it contains four thousand 
palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred 
theatres or places of amusement, twelve thou¬ 
sand shops for the sale of vegetable food, and 
forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has 
been subdued by force of arms, without treaty 
or capitulation, and the Moslems are impatient 
to seize the fruits of their victory.”*'® The com¬ 
mander of the faithful rejected with firmness 
the idea of pillage, and directed his lieutenant 
to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria 
for the public service and the propagation of the 
faith: the inhabitants were numbered; a tribute 
was imposed; the zeal and resentment of the 
Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites who 
submitted to the Arabian yoke were indulged 
in the obscure but tranquil exercise of their 
worship, llie intelligence of this disgraceful and 
calamitous event afflicted the declining health 
of the emperor; and Heraclius died of a dropsy 
about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria.”* 
Under the minority of his grandson the clam¬ 
ours of the people deprived of their daily sus¬ 
tenance compelled the Byzantine court to under¬ 
take the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the 
space of four years the harbour and fortifications 
of Alexandria were twice occupied by a fleet 
and army of Romans. They were twice expelled 
by the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by 
the domestic peril from the distant wars of 
Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the at¬ 
tempt, the repetition of the insult, and the ob- 
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stinacy of the resistance, provoked him to swear 
that, if a third time he drove the infidels into 
the sea, he would render Alexandria as acces¬ 
sible on all sides as the house of a prostitute. 
Faithful to his promise, he dismantled several 
parts of the walls and towers; but the people 
was spared in the chastisement of the city, and 
the mosch of Mercy was erected on the spot 
where the victorious general had stopped the 
fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader 
if I passed in silence the fate of the Alexandrian 
library, as it is described by the learned Abul- 
pharagius. The spirit of Amrou was more curi¬ 
ous and liberal than that of his brethren, and 
in his leisure hours the Arabian chief was pleased 
with the conversation of John, the last disciple 
of Ainmonius, and who derived the surname of 
Philoponus from his laborious studies of grammar 
and philosophy.^'® Emboldened by this familiar 
intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a 
gift, inestimable in his opinion, contemptible in 
that of the barbarians—the royal library, which 
alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, had not 
been appropriated by the visit and the seal of 
the conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify 
the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid in¬ 
tegrity refused to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph: and the well- 
known answer of Omar was inspired by the ig¬ 
norance of a fanatic. “If these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the book of God, they are 
useless and need not be preserved: if they dis¬ 
agree, they are pernicious and ought to be de¬ 
stroyed.** The sentence was executed with 
blind obedience: the volumes of paper or parch¬ 
ment were distributed to the four thousand 
baths of the city; and such was their incredible 
multitude, that six months were barely sufficient 
for the consumption of this precious fuel. Since 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius"® have been 
given to the world in a Latin version, the talc 
has been repeatedly transcribed; and every 
scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored 
the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the 
arts, and the genius of antiquity. For my own 
part, 1 am strongly tempted to deny both the 
fact and the consequences. The fact is indeed 
marvellous. “Read and wonder !’* says the his¬ 
torian himself: and the solitary report of a 
stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years ^ the confines of Media is overbalanced 
by tbe silence of two annalists of a more early 
both Christians, both natives of Egypt, 
'ttd: die most ancient of whom, the patriarch 
^toy^usy has amply described the conquest of 


Alexandria."^ The rigid sentence of Omar is 
repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept 
of the Mohammedan casuists: they expressly 
declare that the religious books of the Jews and 
Christians, which are acquired by the right of 
war, should never be committed to the flames; 
and that the works of profane science, historians 
or poets, physicians or philosophers, may be 
lawfully applied to the use of the faithful."® A 
more destructive zeal may perhaps be attri¬ 
buted to the first successors of Mohammed; yet 
in this instance the conflagration would have 
speedily expip:d in the deficiency of materials. 
I shall not recapitulate the disasters of the Alex¬ 
andrian library, the involuntary flame that was 
kindled by Caesar in his own defence,"® pr the 
mischievous bigotry of the Christians,! who 
studied to destroy the monuments of idola^y.^^® 
But if we gradually descend from the age qf the 
Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall Ifearn 
from a chain of contemporary witnesses that the 
royal palace and the temple of Scrapis no longer 
contained the four, or the seven, hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes which had been assembled by 
the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptole¬ 
mies.'" Perhaps the church and seat of the patri¬ 
archs might be enriched with a repository of 
books; but, if the ponderous mass of Arian and 
Monophysite controversy were indeed con¬ 
sumed in the public baths,'" a philosopher may 
allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately 
devoted to the benefit of mankind. I sincere¬ 
ly regret the more valuable libraries which 
have been involved in the ruin of the Roman 
empire; but when I seriously compute the 
lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the 
calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our 
losses, are the object of my surprise. Many cu¬ 
rious and interesting facts arc buried in oblivion: 
the three great historians of Rome have been 
transmitted to our hands in a mutilated state; 
and we are deprived of many pleasing compo¬ 
sitions of the lyricyiambic, and dramatic poetry 
of the Greeks. Yet we should gratefully remem¬ 
ber that the mischances of time and accident 
have spared the classic works to which the suf¬ 
frage of antiquity'*® had adjudged the first 
place of genius and glory: the teachers of an¬ 
cient knowledge, who are still extant, had 
perused and compared the writings of their 
predecessors;'®^ nor can it fairly be presumed 
that any important truth, any useful discovery 
in art or nature, has been snatched away from 
the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,"® .^iirou 
balanced the demands of justice and policy; 
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the interest of the people of the law, who were 
defended by Gkxi; and of the people of the alli¬ 
ance, who were protected by man. In the recent 
tumult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue 
of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs were 
most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. 
To the former, Amrou declared that faction and 
falsehood would be doubly chastised—by the 
punishment of the accusers, whom he should 
detest as his personal enemies, and by the pro¬ 
motion of their innocent brethren, whom their 
envy had laboured to injure and supplant. He 
excited the latter by the motives of religion and 
honour to sustain the dignity of their character, 
to endear themselves by a modest and tem¬ 
perate conduct to God and the caliph, to spare 
and protect a people who had trusted to their 
faith, and to cpntent themselves with the legit¬ 
imate and splendid rewards of their victory. In 
the management of the revenue he disapproved 
the simple but oppressive mode of a capitation, 
and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes 
deducted on every branch from the clear profits 
of agriculture and commerce. A third part of 
the tribute was appropriated to the annual re¬ 
pairs of the dykes and canals, so essential to the 
public welfare. Under his administration the 
fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia; 
and a string of camels, laden with corn and pro¬ 
visions, covered almost without an interval the 
long road from Memphis to Medina.'’-^® But the 
genius of Amrou soon renewed the maritime 
communication which had been attempted or 
achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
Caesars; and a canal, at least eighty miles in 
length, was opened from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. This inland navigation, which would have 
joined the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, was soon discontinued as useless and 
dangerous: the throne was removed from Me¬ 
dina to Damascus, and the Grecian fleets might 
have explored a passage to the holy cities of 
Arabia. 

Of his new conquest the caliph Omar had an 
imperfect knowledge from the voice of fame and 
the legends of the Koran. He requested that his 
lieutenant would place before his eyes the realm 
of Pharaoh and the Amalekites; and the answer 
of Amrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful 
picture of that singular country.”* “O com¬ 
mander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound of 
black earth and green plants, between a pul¬ 
verised mountain and a red sand. The distance 
from Syene to the sea is a month’s journey for a 
i^orseman. Along the valley descends a river, on 
which the blessing of the Most High reposes 


both in the evening and morning, and which 
rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun 
and moon. When the annual dispensation of 
Providence unlocks the springs and fountains 
that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling 
and sounding waters through the realm of 
Egypt: the fields are overspread by the salutary 
flood; and the villages communicate with each 
other in their painted barks. The retreat of the 
inundation deposits a fertilising mud for the 
reception of the various seeds: the crowds of 
husbandmen who blacken the land may be com¬ 
pared to a swarm of industrious ants; and their 
native indolence is quickened by the lash of the 
taskmaster and the promise of the flowers and 
fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is sel¬ 
dom deceived; but the riches which they ex¬ 
tract from the wheat, the barley, and the rice, 
the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are 
unequally shared between those who labour 
and those who possess. According to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the seasons, the face of the country is 
adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald^ 
and the deep yellow of a golden harvest.””® Yet 
this Ijeneficial order is sometimes interrupted; 
and the long delay and sudden swell of the river 
in the first year of the conquest might afford 
some colour to an edifying fable. It is said that 
the annual sacrifice of a virgin”® had been 
interdicted by the piety of Omar; and that the 
Nile lay sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, 
till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the 
obedient stream, which rose in a single night to 
the height of sixteen cubits. The admiration of 
the Arabs for their new conquest encouraged 
the license of their romantic spirit. We may 
read, in the gravest authors, that Egypt was 
crowded with twenty thousand cities or vil¬ 
lages:”^ that^ exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, 
the Copts alone were found, on the assessment, 
six millions of tributary subjects,or twenty 
millions of either sex and of every age: that three 
hundred millions of gold or silver were annually 
paid to the treasury of the caliph.”® Our reason 
must be startled by these extravagant assertions; 
and they will become more palpable if we as¬ 
sume the compass and measure the extent of 
habitable ground: a valley from the tropic to 
Memphis seldom broader than twelve miles, 
and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of 
two thousand one hundred square leagues, 
compose a twelfth part of the magnitude of 
France.”* A more accurate research will justify 
a more reasonable estimate. The three hundred 
millions, created by the error of a scribe, arc 
reduced to the decent revenue of four millions 
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three hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which 
nine hundred thousand were consumed by the 
pay of the soldiers.^®^* Two authentic lists, of the 
present and of the twelfth century, are circum¬ 
scribed within the respectable number of two 
thousand seven hundred villages and towns.“^ 
After a long residence at Cairo, a French consul 
has ventured to assign about four millions of 
Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, for the 
ample, though not incredible, scope of the pop¬ 
ulation of Egypt. 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to 
the Atlantic Ocean,^*® was first attempted by 
the arms of the caliph Othman. The pious de¬ 
sign was approved by the companions of Mo¬ 
hammed and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty 
thousand Arabs marched from Medina, with 
the gifts and the blessing of the commander of 
the faithful. They were joined in the camp of 
Memphis by twenty thousand of their country¬ 
men; and the conduct of the war was intrusted 
to Abdallah,'®® the son of Said and the foster- 
brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted 
the conqueror and lieutenant of Egypt. Yet the 
favour of the prince, and the merit of his fa¬ 
vourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his 
apostacy. The early conversion of Abdallah, and 
his skilful pen, had recommended him to the 
important office of transcribing the sheets of the 
Koran: he betrayed his trust, corrupted the 
text, derided the errors which he had made, 
and iled to Mecca to escape the justice, and ex¬ 
pose the ignorance, of the apostle. After the 
conquest of Mecca he fell prostrate at the feet 
of Mohammed: his tears, and the entreaties of 
Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon; but the 
prophet declared that he had so long hesitated, 
to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge 
his injury in the blood of the apostate. With ap¬ 
parent fidelity and effective merit he served the 
religion which it was no longer his interest to 
desert: his birth and talents gave him an hon¬ 
ourable rank among the Koreish; and, in a 
nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as 
the boldest and most dexterous horseman of 
Arabia. At the head of forty thousand Moslems 
he advanced from Egypt into the unknown 
countries of the West. The sands of Barca might 
be impervious to a Roman legion; but the 
Arabs were attended by their faithful camels; 
and the natives of the desert beheld without 
terror the familiar aspect of the soil and climate. 
After a painful march they pitched their tents 
before the walls of Tripoli,'^® a maritime city in 
which the name, the wealth, and the inhabitants 
af the province had gradually centred, and 


which now maintains the third rank among the 
states of Barbary. A reinforcement of Greeks 
was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea¬ 
shore; but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted 
the first assaults; and the Saracens were tempted 
by the approach of the praefect Gregory'^' to 
relinquish the labours of the siege for the perils 
and the hopes of a decisive action. If his stand¬ 
ard was followed by one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, the regular bands of the empire 
must have been lost in the naked and disorderly 
crowd of Africans and Moors, who formed the 
strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He 
rejected with* indignation the option of tjhe Ko¬ 
ran or the tribute; and during several days the 
two armies were fiercely engaged from the 
dawn of light to the hour of noon, when their 
fatigue and the excessive heat compelled them 
to seek shelter and refreshment in their respec¬ 
tive camps. The daughter of Gregory, a m^id of 
incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have 
fought by his side: from her earliest youth she 
was trained to mount on horseback, to draw the 
bow, and to wield the scimitar; and the richness 
of her arms and apparel were conspicuous in 
the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, 
with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was 
offered for the head of the Arabian general; and 
the youths of Africa were excited by the pros¬ 
pect of the glorious prize. At the pressing solic¬ 
itation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his 
person from the field; but the Saracens were 
discouraged by the retreat of their leader, and 
the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful 
confiicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the 
adversary of Ali, and the father of a caliph, had 
signalised his valour in Egypt, and Zobeir'^® 
was the first who planted the scaling-ladder 
against the walls of Babylon. In the African war 
he was detached from the standard of Abdallah. 
On the news of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve 
companions, cut his way through the camp of 
the Greeks, and pressed forwards, without tast¬ 
ing either food or repose, to partake of the dan¬ 
gers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round the 
field: “Where,” said he, “is our general?” “In 
his tent.” “Is the tent a station for the general 
of the Moslems?” Abdallah represented with a 
blush the importance of his own life, and the 
temptation that was held forth by the Roman 
praefect. “Retort,” said Zobeir, “on the infidels 
their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim through 
the ranks that the head of Gregory shall be re¬ 
paid with his captive daughter, and the equal 
sum of one hundred tliousand pieces of gold.” 
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To the courage and discretion of Zobeir the 
lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the execution 
of his own stratagem, which inclined the long- 
disputed balance in favour of the Saracens. 
Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency 
of numbers, a part of their forces lay concealed 
in their tents, while the remainder prolonged an 
irregular skirmish with the enemy till the sun 
was high in the heavens. On both sides they re¬ 
tired with fainting steps: their horses were un¬ 
bridled, their armour was laid aside, and the 
hostile nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, 
for the refreshment of the evening, and the en¬ 
counter of the ensuing day. On a sudden the 
charge was sounded; the Arabian camp poured 
forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors; 
and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was 
surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squad¬ 
rons of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanati¬ 
cism, might appear as a band of angels descend¬ 
ing from the sky. The praefect himself was slain 
by the hand of Zobeir: his daughter, who sought 
revenge and death, was surrounded and made 
prisoner; and the fugitives involved in their 
disaster the town of Sufetula, to which they es¬ 
caped from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. 
Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Carthage: a gentle declivity is 
watered by a running stream, and shaded by a 
grove of juniper-trees; and, in the ruins of a 
triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of 
the Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire 
the magnificence of the Romans.^After the 
fall of this opulent city, the provincials and bar¬ 
barians implored on all sides the mercy of the 
conqueror. His vanity or his zeal might be flat¬ 
tered by offers of tribute or professions of faith: 
but his losses, his fatigues, and the progress of an 
epidemical disease prevented a solid establish¬ 
ment; and the Saracens, after a campaign of 
fifteen months, retreated to the confines of 
Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of their 
African expedition. The caliph’s fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment 
of five hundred thousand pieces of gold;^^* but 
the state was doubly injured by this fallacious 
transaction, if each foot-soldier had shared one 
thousand, and each horseman three thousand 
pieces, in the real division of the plunder. The 
author of the death of Gregory was expected to 
have claimed the most precious reward of the 
victory: from his silence it might be presumed 
that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and 
exclamations of the praefect’s daughter at the 
sight of Zobeir revealed the valour and modesty 
of that gallant soldier. The unfortunate virgin 


was offered, and almost rejected, as a slave, by 
her father’s murderer, who coolly declared that 
his sword was consecrated to the service of re¬ 
ligion; and that he laboured for a recompense 
far above the charms of mortal beauty or the 
riches of this transitory life. A reward congenial 
to his temper was the honourable commission 
of announcing to the caliph Othman the success 
of his arms. The companions, the chiefs, and 
the people were assembled in the mosch of Me¬ 
dina, to hear the interesting narrative of Zo¬ 
beir; and, as the orator forgot nothing except 
the merit of his own counsels and actions, the 
name of Abdallah was joined by the Arabians 
with the heroic names of Chaled and Amrou.^^* 
The Western conquests of the Saracens were 
suspended near twenty years, till their dissen¬ 
sions were composed by the establishment of 
the house of Ommiyah; and the caliph Moa- 
wiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans 
themselves. I’he successors of Heraclius had 
been informed of the tribute which they had 
been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs; but 
instead of being moved to pity and relieve their 
distress, they imposed, as an equivalent or a 
fine, a second tribute of a similar amount. The 
ears of the Byzantine ministers were shut against 
the complaints of their poverty and ruin; their 
despair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a 
single master; and the extortions of the patri¬ 
arch of Carthage, who was invested with civil 
and military power, provoked the sectaries, and 
even the Catholics, of the Roman province, to 
abjure the religion as well as the authority of 
their tyrants. The first lieutenant of Moawiyah 
acquired a just renown, subdued an important 
city, defeated an army of thirty thousand 
Greeks, swept away fourscore thousand cap¬ 
tives, and enriched with their spoils the bold 
adventurers of Syria and Egypt.^^® But the title 
of conqueror of Africa is more justly due to his 
successor Akbah. He marched from Damascus 
at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs; 
and the genuine force of the Moslems was en¬ 
larged by the doubtful aid and conversion of 
many thousand barbarians. It would be diffi¬ 
cult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate 
line of the progress of Akbah. The interior 
regions have been peopled by the Orientals 
with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In 
the warlike province of Zab, or Numidia, four¬ 
score thousand of the natives might assemble in 
arms; but the number of three hundred and 
sixty towns is incompatible with the ignorance 
or decay of husbandry and a circumference 
of three leagues will not be justified by the ruins 





L»nfae8a» the 

^t inland country. As we approach die sea- 
joaasty the well-known cities of and 

define the more certm linaits of the 
j^ac^n victories. A remnant of trade sdll ad- 
to the commodious harbour of Bugia, 
ui a more prosperous age is said to have 
.l^tained about twenty thousand houses; and 
{dpnty of iron which is dug from the ad- 
mountains might have supplied a lu'aver 
^ple with the instruments of d^enoe. Ihe re* 
{position and venerable antiquity TIngi, 
dr .Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek 
ai^ Arabian fiibles; but the figurative expres¬ 
sions of the latter, that the walls were constructed 
of brass, and that the roofe were covered with 
gold and silver, may be interpreted as the em- 
bilems of strength and opulence. The province 
of Mauritania Tingitana,^”^ which assumed the 
" Ogme of the capital, had been imperfectly dis¬ 
covered and setded by the Romans; the five 
colonies were confined to a narrow pale, and 
jibe inore southern parts were seldom explored 
eacc^ by the agents of luxury, who searched 
tbe forests for ivory and die citron-wood,^ and 
dke shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. 

fearless Akbah plunged into the heart of 
tbeiCQuntry, traversed the wilderness in which 
{^.successors erected the splendid capitals of 
and Morocco/'^ and at length penetrated 
fO the yexge of the Adandc and the great desert 
river Sus descends from the western sides of 
jM[ount Adas, fertilises, like the Nile, the ad- 
jsIcCnt soih and faUs into the sea at a moderate 
Stance feom the Canary, or Fortunate, islands. 
I'tsbau^ were inhabited by the last of the Moors, 
^\race of savages, vuthout laws or discipline or 
ie|Sgic^: they were astonished by the strange 
Ind ^inesisdble terrors of the Oriental arms; 
alnd as they possessed neither gold nor silver, 
richest spoil was the beauty of the female 
qs^ves, some of whom were sdiferwards sold 
1^a thousand pieces 0f gold. Thecareer, though 
. abttheaeal, of Akbafh was checked by the.pros- 
aboundless ocean. .Heapumed his horse 
ii:^ the waves, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
fEUCtelmed with the tone ^ a fanatic, “Great 
Gpd! if my course were not stopped by this sea, 
I still go on, to die unknown kingdoms of 

Mfest, preaching the unity of thy holy name, 
to the sword the rebellious nations 
any otho: gods than thee.”^” 
iija Mphan^ Atecander, who sighed 
Worlds, was unaUe to preserve his 
By the umvenal defection d 
hndvAfi^cans be was recalled £rom 


the Adande,^^^ 

multitudes lefehimoitiyihetesoiuoeofan^ 
ourable death. The last scene was dignified by 
an example of national virtue. An ambitious 
chief, who had disputed the command and 
failed in the attempt, was led about as a pxis- 
oner in tine camp of the Arabian general. The 
insurgents had trusted to his discontent and re¬ 
venge; he disdained their offers and revealed 
their designs. In the hour of danger the gratefiil 
j^bah unlocked his fetters and advised him 16 
retire; he chose to die under the banner of his 
rival. Embracing as friends and martyrs, they 
unsheathed their scimitars, broke their scab¬ 
bards, and mSHitifained an obstinate combat till 
they fell by each other’s side on the last of meir 
slaughtered countrymen. The third general or 
governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and p- 
countered the fate of his predecessor. He van¬ 
quished the natives in many battles; he was 
overthrown by a powerful army which Con- 
stantinople had sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the 
Moorish tribes to join the invaders, to share the 
plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt to 
their savage state of independence and idolatry 
on the first retreat or misfortune of the Mos¬ 
lems. The prudence of Akbah had proposed to 
found an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa^; 
a citadel that might curb the levity of the bar¬ 
barians, a place of refuge to secure, against the 
accidents of war, the wealth and the families of 
the Saracens. With this view, and under the 
modest title of the station of a caravan, he 
planted this colony in the fiftieth year of the 
Hegira. In its present decay, Cairoan^^^ still 
holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, 
from which it is distant about fifty miles to the 
south:^^^ its inland situation, twelve miles west¬ 
ward of the sea, has protected the city feom the 
Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts 
and serpents were extirpated, when the forest, 
or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestigestif 
a Roman town were discovered in a sandy 
plain: the vegetable food of Caiman is bmu|^t 
feom a&r; and the scarcity springs constrains 
the inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reser- 
voiis a prec»iou8 supply d rain<^waterv These 
obstacles were subdued by the industry of 
Akbahi he traced anduncumference of three 
thousxndand six hundred paoes, which heep- 
compassed with a brick wall; in the spaqe of 
five years the govornor^ palace was tatx^^ 
with a sufficient number of private haUtatkini; 
a igwcious moich was suppoi^ by fivehil^^ 
ootoxms of granite, por^yiy^ andiNitailVw 
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it^ at of But these ^Me the ever yet renuuned of Garthai^ was ddivefadtp 

gmies of a later age; the new colony waadmken the flames^ the colony of Dido^**^ and Gacipr 

by the successive defeats of Akbah andZuhetr, lay desolate above -two hundred years, 4 
and the western expeditions were again inter- part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circutyt^;;, 
rupted by the civil discord of the Arabian mon- ference was repcopled by the first of the Fad* 
archy. The son of the valiant Zobeir maintained mite caliphs. In the beginning of the 
a wsur of twelve years, a sie^ of seven months, century the second capital of the West was 
against the house of Ommiyah. Abdallah was rcscntcii by ainosch>.a college without studenn^ 
said to unite the fierceness of the lion with the twenty-five or thirty shops* and the huts <rf five 
subtlety of the fox; but if he inherited the cour- hundx^ peasants, who, in their abject povorty^ 

age, he was devoid of the generosity, ot his displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators* 
fathcr,‘^ Even that paltry village was swept away by 

The return of domestic peace allowed the Spaniards whom Charles the Fifth had stati<»3^ . 

caliph Abdalmalek to resume the conquest of in the fortress of the Gk>letta. The ruins, of Car*, 

Africa; the standard was delivered to Hassan, thage have perished; and the place might he 

governor of Egypt, and the revenue of that unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduej^ 

kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, did not guide the footsteps of the inquintiye 

was consecrated to the important service. In traveller.^®' i , 

the vicissitudes of war, the interior provinces The Greeks were expelled, but the Aralny^ 
had been alternately won and lost by the Sara- were not yet masters of the country. In dye hn* 

cens. But the sea-coast still remained in the terior provinces the Moors or Berb^rs^^^' 90 

hands of the Greeks; the predecessors of Hassan feeble under the first Caesars, so formidable to 

had respected the name and fortifications of the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly 

Carthage; and the number of its defenders was resistance to the religion and power of the sucr 

recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli oessors of Mohammed. Undo: the standard qif ^ 

The arms of Hassan were bolder and more for- their queen Cahina the independent tribes aor 

tunate: he reduced and pillaged the metropolis quired some degree of union and discif^fioo; 

of Africa; and the mention of scaling-ladders and as the Moors respected in.thek females 

may justify the suspicion that he anticipated by character of a prophetess, they attacked the in* 

a sudden assault the more tedious operations of vaders with an enthusiasm similar to their owisu 

a regular siege. But the joy of tlie conquerors The veteran bands of Hassan were inadequate 

was soon disturbed by the appearance of the tothedefenceof Africa; the conquests of an 

Christian succours. T^ pracfect and patrician were lost in a single day; and the Arabian 

John, a general of experience and renown, cm- overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the 

barked at Constantinople the forces of the fines of Egypt, and expected, five yearSi/.?tl^ , 

Eastern empire;^®^ they were joined by the promised succours of die caliph. After 

ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful rein- treat of the Saracens, the victorious 

forcement of Coths^®® was obtained from the assembled the Moorkhchie&,andrecommeb(i^ 

fears and religion of the Spanish monarch. The a measure of strange and savage poMcy. 

weight of the confederate navy broke the chain cities,” said she, “and the gold and silver whiefa 

that guarded the entrance of the harbour; the they contain, perpetually attract the arms jof 

Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tripoli; the Chris- the Arabs. These vile metals are not the o^jeqts 

dans Iknded; the citizens hailed the ensign of of wr ambition; we content ourselves with 

the cross, and the winter was idly wasted in the simple productions of the earth. Let us dcs{;n>y 

dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa was these cities; let us bury in their ruins those per? 

iitecoverably lost ; the zeal asid resentment of nicious treasures; and when the- avarice of our 

the commander ci the faithful^®® prepared in fi>es shall be destitute oi tempmttDn,..periu^ 

thCr^nsmug spring a more tmm^ous armament they will cease to disturb the tranquillity ef a 

by sea and land; and the patrician in his turn warlike people.” The proposal was accept 

lysp cmnpiriied to evacuate the post and forti- with unanimous applause. From Tangii^ 0 

fitcaiipns of Carthage.. .A secoi^ batde was Tripoli the buildi^, or at feast the fortiBcar 

fought; in the neighbourhpea^ of Odea : the dons, were demolished, the fruit-trees were 

Qrhijjqi :.and^(^ths wore again defeated; and down, the means of subsktence were extirpgt^ 

^ a feidle and populous garden was dian^ 
swQid of ;Hiuim :who had invented the slia^ fi doser^ and the'lds$orfe^.^o^^ 
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period couM discern the foquent traces of the 
prosperity and devastation of thdr ancestors. 
Such is the tale of the modem Arabians. Yet I 
strongly suspect that their ignorance of an¬ 
tiquity, the love of the marvellous, and the 
fa^on of extolling the philosophy of barba¬ 
rians, has induced them to describe, as one vol¬ 
untary act, the calamities of three hundred 
years since the first fury of the Donatists and 
Vandals. In the progress of the revolt Cahina 
had most probably contributed her share of 
destruction; and the alarm of universal ruin 
might terrify and alienate the cities that had re¬ 
luctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They 
no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, 
the return of their Byzantine sovereigns: their 
|xresent servitude was not alleviated by the ben¬ 
efits of order and justice; and the most zealous 
Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of the 
' Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the 
Moors. The general of the Saracens was again 
received as the saviour of the province: the 
friends of civil society conspired against the 
savages of the land and the royal prophetess 
was slain in the first battle, which overturned 
the baseless fabric of her superstition and em¬ 
pire. The same spirit revived under the suc¬ 
cessor of Hassan: it was finally quelled by the 
activity of Musa and his two sons; but the 
number of the rebels may be presumed from 
that of three hundred thousand captives; sixty 
thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold 
fi)r the profit of the public treasury. Thirty 
thousand of the barbarian youth were enlisted 
in the troops; and the pious labours of Musa, to 
inculcate the knowledge and practice of the 
Koran, accustomed the Africans to obey the 
apostle of God and the commander of the faith- 
fid. In their climate and government, their diet 
and habitation, the wandering Moors resem¬ 
bled the Bedoweens of the desert. With the re¬ 
ligion they were proud to adopt the language, 
name, and origin of Arabs: ^e blood of the 
istrangers and natives was insensibly mingled; 
apd from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the 
saipe nation might seem to be diffused over the 
samly plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will not 
ctevy that fifty thousand tents of pure Arabians 
be transported over the Nile, and scat- 
iepid thtoogh die Libyan desert; and I am not 
ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still re- 
tab* dieir barbarous idiom, with the appellation 
Character ci whiu 

V4 In thoprogitss of conquest from the north 
imd south, the Goths and the Saracens encoun- 
tjpod each other"on the confines ci Europe and 


Afiica. In the opinion of die latter, the difference 
of religion is a reasonable ground of enmity and 
warfare.^** 

As early as the time of Othman,^®® their pi¬ 
ratical squadrons had ravaged the coast of An¬ 
dalusia,^®® nor had they forgotten the relief of 
Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, 
as well as in the present, the kings of Spain were 
possessed of the fortress of Ceuta; one of the 
Columns of Hercules, which is divided by a 
narrow strait from the opposite pillar or point 
of Europe. A small portion of Mauritania was 
still wanting to the AJfrican conquest; but Musa, 
in the pride of victory, was repulsed from the 
walls of Ceuta, iiy the vigilance and course of 
Count Julian, the general of the Goths, itom 
his disappointment and perplexity Musa Was 
relieved by an unexpected message of the Chris¬ 
tian chief, who offered his place, his person, sbd 
his sword to the successors of Mohammed, and 
solicited the disgraceful honour of introducing 
their arms into the heart of Spain.^®^ If we in¬ 
quire into the cause of his treachery, the Span¬ 
iards will repeat the popular story of his daugh¬ 
ter Cava;^®® of a virgin who was seduced, or 
ravished, by her sovereign; of a father who sac¬ 
rificed his religion and country to the thirst of 
revenge. The passions of princes have often 
been licentious and destructive; but this well- 
known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently 
supported by external evidence; and the history 
of Spain will suggest some motives of interest 
and policy more congenial to the breast of a 
veteran statesman.^®® After the decease or depo¬ 
sition of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted 
by the ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, 
whose father, the duke or governor of a prov¬ 
ince, had fallen a victim to the preceding 
tyranny. The monarchy was still elective; but 
the sons of Witiza, educated on the steps of the 
throne, were impatient of a private station. 
Their resentment was the more dangerous, as it 
was varnished with the dissimulation of courts; 
their followers were excited by the remembrance 
of favours and the pro^se of a revolution; and 
their Uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and 
Seville, was the first person in the church, and the 
second in the state. It is probable that Julian 
was involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful 
faction; that he had little to hope and much to 
fear from the new reign; and that the impru¬ 
dent king could not forget or forgive the injuiies 
which Roderic and his family had sustained. 
The merit and influence of the count rendered 
him a usdful or formidable subject; his estate! 
were ample, his Mowers bold and immerous; 
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and it was too fatally shown that, by his Anda¬ 
lusian and Mauritanian commands, he held in 
his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too 
feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, 
he sought the aid of a foreign power; and his 
rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs pro¬ 
duced the calamities of eight hundred years. In 
his epistles, or in a personal interview, he re¬ 
vealed the wealth and nakedness of his country; 
the weakness of an unpopular prince; the de¬ 
generacy of an effeminate people. Goths 
were no longer the victorious barbarians, who 
had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the 
queen of nations, and penetrated from the 
Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from 
the world by the Pyrenaean mountains, the suc¬ 
cessors of Alaric had slumbered in a long peace; 
the walls of the cities were mouldered into dust: 
the youth had ^abandoned the exerci^ of arms; 
and the presumption of their ancient renown 
would expose them in a field of battle to the first 
assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen 
was fired by the ease and importance of the 
attempt; but the execution was delayed till he 
had consulted the commander of the faithful; 
and his messenger returned with the permission 
of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms of 
the West to the religion and throne of the 
caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, Musa, with 
secrecy and caution, continued his correspon¬ 
dence and hastened his preparations. But the re¬ 
morse of the conspirators was soothed by the 
fallacious assurance that he should content him¬ 
self with the glory and spoil, without aspiring to 
establish the Moslems l^yond the sea that sep¬ 
arates Africa from Europe.^^® 

Before Musa would trust an army of the 
faithful to the traitors and infidels of a foreign 
land, he made a less dangerous trial of their 
strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and 
four hundred Africans, passed over, in four 
vessels, from Tangier or Ceuta: the place of 
their descent on the opposite shore of the strait 
is marked by the name of Tarif their chief; and 
the date of this memorable cvent^^^ is fixed to 
the month of Ramadan, of the ninety-first year 
of the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight years from the Spanish era 
of Caesar,seven hundred and ten after the 
birth o( Christ. From their first station, they 
marched eighteen miles through a hilly country 
to the castle and town of Julian on which (it 

is still called Algezire) they bestowed the name 
of; the Green Island, from a verdant cape that 
advmices into the sea. Their hospitable ent^- 
the Christians who joined their suh* 


dard, their imoad iiito a fmile and unguarded 
province, the richness of their spoil, and the 
safety of their return, announced to thehr 
brethren the most favourable omens of victory. 
In the ensuing spring five thousand veterans 
and volunteers were embarked under the com^ 
mand of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, 
who surpassed the expectation of his chief; axtd 
the necessary transports were provided by the 
industry of their too faithful ally. The Saracens 
landed at the pillar or point of Europe; the 
corrupt and familiar appellation of Gibraltar 
(Gebel d Tarik) describes the mountain of Tarik; 
and the entrenchments of his camp were the 
first outline of those fortifications which, in the 
hands of our countrymen, have resisted the art 
and power of the house of Bourbon. The ad¬ 
jacent governors informed the court of Toledo 
of the descent and progress of the Arabs; and 
the defeat of his lieutenant Edeco, who had 
been commanded to seize and bind the pre¬ 
sumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic ct 
the magnitude of the danger. At the royal sum¬ 
mons, the dukes and counts, the bishops and 
nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at 
the head of their followers; and the title of King 
of the Romans, which is employed by an Arabic 
historian, may be excused by the close affinity 
of language, religion, and manners, between 
the nations of Spain. His army consisted of 
ninety or a hundred thousand men; a formi¬ 
dable power, if their fidelity and discipline had 
been adequate to their numbers. The troops of 
Tarik had been augmented to twelve thousand 
Saracens; but the Christian malcontents were 
attracted by the influence of Julian, and a 
crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the tem¬ 
poral blessings of the Koran. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cadiz, the town of Xcrcs^*’^® has been 
illustrated by the encounter which determined 
the fate of the kingdom; the stream of the Gua* 
dalete, which falls into the bay, divided the twdi 
camps, and marked the advancing and retreat¬ 
ing skirmishes of three successive and bloody 
days. On the fourth day the two armies joined a 
more serious and decisive issue; but Akric 
would have blushed at the sight of his unwofdiy 
successor, sustaining on his head a diadetn it 
pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe ’gold 
and silken emlnroidery, and redtning on a litt^^ 
or arc of ivory drawn by two white mules. 
withstanding the valour of die Saracens, ' 
fainted under the weight of multitudes, azkt > 
plain d Xeres was ovMpread with dxtaS' 
thousand of their dead bodies. ‘^My brethren^*^ 
said Tarik to his surviving companions, 
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ymi, ^ h behind; whither 
ye %? Follow your general; I am re- 
jolved either to lose my life or to trample on the 
pfOftrate king of the Romans*’* Besides the re- 
eailieje of jdcspair, he confided in the secret cor¬ 
respondence and nocturnal interviews of Count 
jy^ah with the sons and the brother of Witiza* 
'the two princes and the archbishop of Toledo 
'OOCUided the most important post; their weh- 
^dsned' defection broke the ranks of the Chris- 
tjahs; each warrior was prompted by fear or 
sunpicion to consult his personal safety; and the 
spnains of the Gothic army were scattered or 
djestrpyed in the flight and pursuit of the three 
feUowixig days. Amidst the general disorder 
Roderic started from his car^ and mounted 
Qrelia, the fleetest of his horses; but he escaped 
from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in 
the*.waters erf the Bsetis or Guadalquivir. His 
diadem, his robes, and his courser were found 
oa the bank; but as the body of the Gothic 
pritioe was lost in the waves, the pride and ig- 
4aoFance of the caliph must have l^en gratifi^ 
Widi some meaner head) which was exposed in 
pritmph before the palace of Damascus. ‘‘And 
inch,” continues a valiant historian of the 
Arabs, “is the fate of those kings who withdraw 
themselves from a field of battlc.”^’^® 

, Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt 
and hrfamy, that his cmly hope was in the ruin 
cf his country. After the battle of Xeres he rec¬ 
ommended the most effectual measures to the 
victorious Saracen. “The king erf the Goths is 
alaip; their princes have fled before you, the 
aimy is rout^, the nation is astonished. S^ure 
Widi suflScient detachments the cities of Baetica; 
imt in person, and without delay, march to the 
myal city erf Toledo, and allow not the elis- 
hfi^cted Chriddans either time or tranquillity 
for the election of a new monarch.” Tarik lia- 
fened to his advice. A Roman captive and 
proselyte, who. had been enfranchiskl by the 
, iPaRph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven 
horse: he,swam the river, surprised the 
posvn, and efeove the Christians into the great 
; where they defended themselves above 

flSm months. Another detachment reduced the 
lpSr<oast of Bsetica, which in the last period of 
dilb^MoQijah poEwer has comprised in a narrow 
l|i||ea;tfae populous kingdom of Granada. The 
jgi|iisphr'<|f Tazik from the Bactis to the Tagus^^^ 
through the Sierra Morena, that 
and CastUfei tiU he ap- 
4tr ^arms .under the walls of Toledo.^'* 
zcakw of the Catholics had escaped 
duar saints; and if the gases 
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scribed afairand reasonabteidapimfetfemT 
voluntary exiles wore allowed to depart mtk 
their effects; seven churdres were appropriated 
to the Christian worship; the archbishop and 
his clergy were at liberty to exercise their func¬ 
tions, the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance; and the Goths and Romans were left 
in all civil and criminal cases tO the subordinate 
jurisdiction of their own laws and magisUrates. 
But if the justice of Tarik protected the Chris¬ 
tians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the 
Jews, to whose secret or open aid he was in¬ 
debted for hjs |nost imp>ortant acquisitions Per¬ 
secuted by the kings and synods of Spaizs who 
had often pressed the alternative of banis^ent 
or baptism, that outcast nation embraced the 
moment of revenge: the comparison of meir 
past and present state was the pledge of meir 
fidelity; and the alliance between the disciples 
of Moses and of Mohammed was maintained 
till the final era of their common expulsion. 
From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian 
leader spread his conquests to the north, over 
the modern realms of Castilla and Leon: but it 
is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded 
on his approach, or again to describe the table 
of emerald,'^ transported from the East by ttc 
Romans, acquired by the Goths among the 
spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to 
the throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturiab 
mountains, the maritime town of Gijon was the 
term^*® of the lieutenant of Musa, who had per¬ 
formed, with the speed of a traveller, his vic¬ 
torious march, of seven hundred mile^ from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay, The fail¬ 
ure of land compelled him to retreat; and he 
was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presump¬ 
tion of subduing a kingdom in the absence of 
his gex^ral. Spain, whic^, in a more savage and 
disc^erly state, had resisted, two hundred 
years, the arms of the Romans, was overrun in 
a few months by those of the Saracens; and such 
was the eagerness of submission and treaty, that 
the governor oi Cordova is recorded as the only 
chief who fell, withbut conditions, a prisonce 
into their hands. The cause of the Goths had 
been irrevocably judged in the field <rf Xeres; 
and, m the national dismay, each part of the 
monardzy decHnOd a contest with the ania^ 
cmist who had vanqufehed the omted streng^ 
ofthe.whole,^*^ That strength had be^rvnniiQd 
by tiimnstxxMdve {1^^ 

)mm; end the.govenxots; who ^ere 

tO'fttivetider, ntijj^itnKajgpuate^^ 
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the id&riftiaiiti nipmdtioiililcewiK conirihuted 
her terrors: and the subtle Arab encouraged the 
dreams, cmiens> and prophecies, and 
the portraits of the destined conquerors of 
S^aiiSL, that were discovered on breaking opbn 
an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a spark 
of the vital flame was still alive; some invincible 
fugitives preferred a life of poverty and freedom 
in die Asturian valleys; the hardy mountaineers 
rqpulsed the slaves of the caliph; and the sword 
of Felagius has been tran^ormed into the 
sceptre g £ the Catholic kings.^^ 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the 
applause of Musa degenerated into envy, and 
he began, not to complain, but to fear, that 
Tarik would leave him notMng to subdue. At 
the head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thou» 
sand Africans, he passed over in person from 
Mauritania to Spain: the first of his companions 
were the noblest of the Koreish; his eldest son 
was left in the command of Africa; the three 
younger brethren were of an age and spirit to 
second the boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing in Algezire he was respectfully 
entertained by Count Julian, who stifled his 
inward remorse, and testified, both in words 
and actions, that the victory of the Arabs had 
not impaired his attachment to their cause. 
Some enemies yet remained for the sword of 
Musa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had 
compared their own numbers and those of the 
inva^rs; the cities from which the march of 
Tarik ha.d declined considered themselves as 
impregnable; and the bravest patriots defended 
the fortifications of Seville and Merida. They 
were successively besieged and reduced by the 
labour of Musa, who transported his camp from 
the Baetis to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to 
the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of 
Homan magnificence, the bridge, the aque¬ 
ducts, the triumphal arches, and the theatre of 
the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, 'T should 
imagine^*’ said he to his four companions, *‘that 
hmx^ race must have united their art and 
power In the foundation of this city: happy is 
the man who, shall become its master!” He 
a^|r!6d to that hairiness, but die Emeritus 
tallied on this occasion die honour of their 
deiicentifiom the legionaries of Au«^ 

Disdaining, the confinement of their 
they ^gave battfo fo the Arabs on the 
an ansttweade ridng from the shdter 
a ruin, chastised their indisr 
; ^ hiiercepted their return. Ihc. 

assaidt wm aolfod forwards 


Merida was obstinate and long; and tiie 
the meartyrs was a perpetual testimony of,dbta 
losses of the MbslemSvTheeonstancy 
rieged was at length subdued by famine am ^ 
despair; and the prudent victor disguised 
impatience undor the names of clemency and 
esteem. The alternative of exile or tribute wm 
allowed; the churches were divided between 
the two religions; and the wealth of those who 
had fallen in the< siege, or retired to GaHida, 
was confiscated as the reward of the foithfol; 
In the midway between Merida and Toledo, 
the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent 
of the caliph, and conducted him to the palace 
of the Gothic kings. Their first Interview. >was 
cold and formal; a rigid account was exacted of 
the treasures of Spain: the character of Tarik 
was exposed to suspicion and oUoquy; and the 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignomin* 
ioutiy scourged by the hand, or the command, 
of Musa. Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure 
tile zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive 
Moslems, that after this public indignity Tm^ 
could serve and be trusted in the reduction of 
the Tarragonese province. A moach was erected 
at Saragossa by the. liberality of the Km^eish; 
the port of Barcelona was opened to the vcsaeil 
of Syria; and the Goths wcare pursued beyCnd 
the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic proy<t 
ince of Septimania or Langucdoc.^^^ In tiic 
church of St. Mary, at Carcassonne,, Mbsu 
found, but it is improbable that he left, sev^ 
equestrian statues of maBsy«silver; and fiom bis 
term or column of Narbonne, he returned on 1:^ 
footsteps to the Gallidan and Lusitanian jailor^ 
of the ocean. During the absence of the fatiw^ 
his son Abdelaziz chastised the insurgentsobf 
Seville, and reduced, firom Malaga to Valdn^ 
the sea**coa8t of the Mediterranean: Us ongfoa^ 
treaty witiitiiediscreetand valiantTboodom^f 
wUi represent the manners and policy, cf riia 
times. The ctmdiHons qf peace 
twem Mdelttiskf the sm of Mus<^ 
and Theodendr prince of the Gaihe, In tim UluM im 
the most mercifol God, Abdetaxia mato 
on these conditions: Thbbrientir 

be. disturbed in Us principality, 
be offered to the life or proiierty, 
cUldrenr the reUgion temptea, 

dans;. theU Ibeodemiri .Ml; 

seven cities, OrihUdlaf VUesKin^ 

Vnmotn, Bigenra (now (or 

miff Le^pca; ^ 

the cs^ph,' bt it 

oewawwi^cate 

ligu; t^at Iiiiaiel& «ik 1 Mch af..d>e Goddb ' 
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nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, 
four measures of wheat, as many of barley, with 
a certain proportion of honey, oil, and vinegar; 
and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at 
one moiety of the said imposition. Given the 
fourth of Regeb, in the year of the Hegira nine*- 
ty-four, and subscribe with the names of four 
Musulman witnesses.”^® Theodemir and his 
subjects were treated with uncommon lenity; 
but the rate of tribute appears to have fluctu¬ 
ated from a tenth to a fifth, according to the 
submission or obstinacy of the Christians.^®^ In 
this revolution many partial calamities were in¬ 
flicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
enthusiasts: some churches were profaned by 
the new worship: some relics or images were 
confounded with idols: the rebels were put to 
the sword, and one town (an obscure place be¬ 
tween .Cordova and Seville) was razed to its 
foundations. Yet if we compare the invasion of 
Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings 
of Gastille and Arragon, we must applaud the 
moderation and discipline of the Arabian con¬ 
querors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the 
evening of life, though he affected to disguise 
his age by colouring with a red powder the 
whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action 
and glory his breast was still fired with the 
ardour of youth; and the possession of Spain 
was considered only as the f^t step to the mon¬ 
archy of Europe. With a powerful armament by 
sea and land he was preparing to repass the 
Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the 
declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lom¬ 
bards, and to preach the unity of God on the 
altar of the Vatican. From thence, subduing 
the barbarians of Germany, he proposed to 
follow the course of the Danube from its source 
to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Greek or 
Roman empire of Constantinople, and, return¬ 
ing from Europe to Asia, to unite his new ac¬ 
quisitions with Antioch and the provinces of 
But his vast enterprise, perhaps of easy 
execution, must have seemed extravagant to 
vulgar minds; and the visionary conqueror was 
soon reminded of his dependence and servitude. 
The frioids of Tazik had effectually stated his 
services and wrongs: at the court of Damascus 
proceedings of Musa were blamed, his in- 
were suspected, and his delay in com- 
piyitig with the first invitation was chastised by 
^ ItenAer and more peremptory summons. An 
neiessenger ^ tl^ caliph entered his 
in GalBcia, and In the presence 
Rarttc^ and Christians arrested the 


bridle of his hcxse. His own loyalty, or that of 
his troops, inculcated the duty of obedienee: 
and his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of 
his rival, and the permission of investing with 
his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and 
Abdelaziz. His long triumph from Ceuta to 
Damascus displayed the spoils of Afric and the 
treasures of Spain: four hundred Gothic nobles, 
with gold coronets and girdles, were distin¬ 
guished in his train; and the number of male 
and female captives, selected for their birth or 
beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at 
thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he reached 
Tiberias in f^stine, he was apprised df the 
sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private 
message from Soliman, his brother and\ pre¬ 
sumptive heir, who wished to reserve for hisfcwn 
reign the spectacle of victory. Had Walia re¬ 
covered, the delay of Musa would have been 
criminal: he pursued his march, and found\an 
enemy on the throne. In his trial before a par¬ 
tial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was 
convicted of vanity and falsehood; and a fine of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold either ex¬ 
hausted his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. 
The unworthy treatment of Tarik was revenged 
by a similar indignity; and the veteran com¬ 
mander, after a public whipping, stood a whoile 
day in the sun before the palace gate, till he ob¬ 
tained a decent exile, under the pious name of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The resentment of the 
caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa; but his fears demanded the extirpation 
of a potent and injured family. A sentence of 
death was intimated with secrecy and speed to 
the trusty servants of the throne both in Africa 
and Spain; and the forms, if not the substance, 
of justice were superseded in this bloody exe¬ 
cution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, Ab¬ 
delaziz was slain by the swords of the conspir¬ 
ators; they accused their governor of claiming 
the honours of royalty; and his scandalous mar¬ 
riage with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, of¬ 
fended the prejudices49oth of the Christians and 
Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, the head 
of the son was presented to die father, with an 
insulting question, whether he acknowledged 
the features of the rebel? *T know his features,” 
he exclaimed with indignation: ”I assert his in¬ 
nocence; and I imprecate the same, a just^ 
fate, against the authors of his death.” The age 
and despair of Musa raised hkn above the power 
of kings; and he expired at Mecca of the an¬ 
guish of a broken heart. His rival was more fa¬ 
vourably treated: hU servk^es were forg^cn; 
and Tarik was permitied tn smngle with the 
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crowd of shlvcs.*" I am ignorant whether Count 
Julian was rewarded with the death which he 
deserved indeed, though not from the hands of 
the Saracens; but the tale of their ingratitude 
to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most 
unquestionable evidence. The two royal youths 
were reinstated in the private patrimony of 
their father; but on the decease of £ba, the 
elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her 
portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebut. 
The Gothic maid pleaded her cause before the 
caliph Hashem, and obtained the restitution of 
her inheritance; but she was given in marriage 
to a noble Arabian, and their two sons, Isaac 
and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the 
consideration that was due to their origin and 
riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious 
state by the introduction of strangers and the 
imitative spirit of the natives; and Spain, which 
had been successively tinctured with Punic, and 
Roman, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few 
generations, the name and manners of the 
Arabs. The first conquerors, and the twenty 
successive lieutenants of the caliphs, were at¬ 
tended by a numerous train of civil and military 
followers, who preferred a distant fortune to a 
narrow home: the private and public interest 
was promoted by the establishment of faithful 
colonics; and the cities of Spain were proud to 
commemorate the tribe or country of their 
Eastern progenitors. The victorious though 
motley bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by 
the name of Spaniards, their original claim of 
conquest; yet they allowed their brethren of 
Egypt to share their establishments of Murcia 
and Lisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was 
planted at Cordova; that of Emesa at Seville; 
that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jacn; that of 
Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The 
natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered 
round Toledo and the inland country, and the 
fertile scats of Granada were bestowed on ten 
thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the chil¬ 
dren of the purest and most noble of the Ara¬ 
bian tribes.”® A spirit of emulation, sometimes 
beneficial, more frequently dangerous, was 
nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten 
years after the conquest, a map of the province 
was presented to the caliph: the seas, the rivers, 
and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, 
the climate, the soil, and the mineral produc¬ 
tions of the earth.”* In the space of two Centuries 
the gifts of nature were improved by the agri¬ 
culture,I** the manufactures, and the commerce 
of an irdustridUs people; and the effects of their 


diligence have been magnified by the idleam 
of their fancy. The first of the Ommiades Who 
reigned in Spain solicited the support dT the 
Christians; and in his edict of peace and pro 
tection, he contents himself with a modest ixrt^ 
position of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten 
thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, 
as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an 
equal number of helmets and lances.*®® The 
most powerful of his successors derived from the 
same kingdom the annual tribute of twelve 
millions and forty-five thousands dmars or 
pieces of gold, about six millions of sterling 
moneya sum which, in the tenth century 
most probably surpassed the united revenues of 
the Christian monarchs. His royal seat of Cor¬ 
dova contained six hundred moschs, nine hun¬ 
dred baths, and two hundred thousand houses; 
he gave laws to eighty cities of the first, to three 
hundred of the second and third order; and the 
fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were adorned 
with twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The 
Arabs might exaggerate the truth, but they 
created, and they describe, the most prosperous 
era of the riches, the cultivation, and the popu¬ 
lousness of Spain.”® 

The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by 
the prophet; but among the various precepts 
and examples of his life, the caliphs selected the 
lessons of toleration that might tend to disarm 
the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of Moham¬ 
med; but he beheld with less jealousy and af¬ 
fection the nations of the earth. The polytheists 
and idolaters, who were ignorant of his name, 
might be lawfully extirpated by his votaries;*** 
but a wise policy supplied the obligation of 
justice; and after some acts of intolerant zeal, 
the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindostan 
have spared the pagodas of that devout and 
populous country. The disciples of Abraham, 
of Moses, and of Jesus were solemnly invited to 
accept the more perfect revelation of Moham¬ 
med; but if they preferred the payment of a 
moderate tribute, they were entitled to the free¬ 
dom of conscience and religious worship.”^ In a 
field of batde, the forfeit lives of die prisoners 
were redeemed by the profession of IsUm; the 
females were bound to embrace the rdigion eff 
their masters, and a race of sincere pro^Iytes 
was gradually multiplied by the education of 
the infant captives. But the millions of Afirican 
and Asiadc converts, who swelled the nadve 
band of the faithful Arabs, must have been al¬ 
lured, rather than constrained, to declare d^ 
belief in one God and the apos^ of God. By the 
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lim^ i^eiidbject or ^ davc^ the oapdveijr ^ 
diidiaal^ arose in a moment the free and equal 
oompanion of the victcnious Moslems^ Every sin 
ym expiated, every engagement was dissolved: 

vbw of celibacy was superseded by the in- 
rndgence of nature; the active spirits who slept 
in ^ cloister were awakened by the trumpets 
of the Saracens; and in the convulsion of the 
world, every member of a new society ascended 
to the natural level of his capacity and courage. 
The minds of the multitude were tempted by 
date invisible as well as temporal blessings of the 
^alnan prophet; and charity will hope that 
ihany of his pro^ytes entertained a serious 
conviction of the truth and sanctity of his reve¬ 
lation. In the eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it 
must appear worthy of the human and the di¬ 
vine nature. More pine than the system of Zoro- 
more liberal than the law of Moses, the 
rdigion of Mohammed might seem less incon¬ 
sistent with reason than the creed of mystery 
imd superstition which, in the seventh century, 
disgrat^ the simplicity of the Gospel. 

|n the extensive provinces of Persia and 
Africa, the national religion has been eradicated 
^ the Mohammedan faith. The ambiguous 
'theology of the Magi stood alone among the 
sects of the East: but the profane writings of 
^^m'oaster^’^ might, under the reverend name of 
^l^aham, be dexterously connected with the 
chain of divine revelation. Their evil principle, 
demon Ahriman, might be represented as 
^ rival, or as the creature, of the God of light. 
.The temples of Persia were devoid o( images; 
but the worship of the sun aud iixe might be 
Stigmatised as a gpss and criminal idolatry.^^ 
Tiat milder sentizhent was consecrated by the 
practice of Mohammed^^^ and the prudence d 
ithe caliphs: the Magians or Ghebers were 
fa^ed with the J^s and Christians among the 
pftsople of the written law;^^^ and as late as the 
:&ird century of . the Hegira, the city of Herat 
aylil afford a lively contrast of private seal and 
public tderation.^^ Undbr the payment of an 
ainhual tribute, the Mohammedan law seoired 
^^Ihe^ebers of Herat theirdvU and religious 
iSMXties.vbiit the recent and humble mosch was 
'psmdmdowe^ by the antique splendour of the 
!^h|niing temple of fire. A fanatic Imam de- 
in his sermons, the scandalous neigh- 
and accused the weakness or indif- 
fferpnoe-of the faithful. Excited by his voice, the 
^^bcipht assasbledi tumult; the two houses of 
consumed by the flames, but the 
nvas immediately occupied by 
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he promised justice and reliief; wliiep,t fael^dj 
four thousand citizens of Herat, of agrave ebarr 
acter and mature age, unanimously swore that 
the idolatrous fane had nmr existed; die in¬ 
quisition was silenced, and their ccmscience 
satisfied (says the historian Mirchond*^*) with 
this holy and meritorious perjury,*®^ But the 
greatest part d[ the temples of Persia were 
ruined by the insensible and general desertion 
of their votaries. It was insensible^ since it is not 
accompanied with any memorial of time or 
place, of persecution or resistance. It was gen-^ 
eraU since dxA whole realm, from Shi^ to 
Samarcand, imbibed the faith of the Koran; 
and the preservation of the native tongu re¬ 
veals the descent of the Mohammedam of 
Persia.*^^ In the mountains and deserts an ob¬ 
stinate race of unbelievers adhered to'the super¬ 
stition of their fathers; and a faint tradition of 
the Magian theology is kept alive in the prov¬ 
ince of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, 
among the exiles of Surat, and in the colony 
which, in the last century, was planted by Shaw 
Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The chief pontiff 
has retired to Mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues 
from the city of Yezd: the perpetual fire (ifj it 
continue to burn) is inaccessible to the profane: 
but his residence is the school, the oracle, and 
the pilgrimage of the Ghebers, whose hard and 
uniform features attest the unmingled purity of 
their blood. Under the jurisdiction of their 
dders, eighty thousand families maintain an 
innocent and industrious life; their subsistence 
is derived from some curious manufactures and 
mechanic trades; and they cultivate the earth 
with the fervour of a religious duty. Their ig¬ 
norance withstood the despotism of Sh^vf 
Abbas, who demanded witii threats and tor¬ 
tures the prophetic books of Zoroaster; and this 
obscure remnant of the Magians is spared by 
the moderation or contempt of their present 
sovensigns.*®* 

The Northern coasf of Africa is the only land 
in which the light of the .Ggspel, af^ a Itmg 
and perfect establishment, has been totally ex¬ 
tinguished. The. arts, which hs^ been taught by 
and Rome, were involved in. a 
d Ignorance; the dpeuine of Cyprian and 
guititi was no longer sUuiiedL, JPive }uipc^ 
episcopal. chim;ches wm,.pvernnrned...b^^^ tixe 
hostile fury of the Donatisfs, the Vandc^and 

decimed; and thepepple^iVtit^ 
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^ jof; {»t^^ Withiii.fifty 

yefl^ itfter the e^tildon ^ the Greeks, a lieu* 
tenant laS Africa ii^ormed the caliph that the 
tribute of the infidels was abolished by their 
conversion and, though he sought to disguise 
his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence 
was drawn from the rapid and extensive prog¬ 
ress of the Mohammedan faith. In the next age 
an extraordinary mission of five bishops was de¬ 
tached from Alexandria to Gairoan. They were 
ordained by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish 
and revive the dying embers of Christianity:*®® 
but the interposition of a foreign prelate, a 
stranger to the Latins, an enemy to the Cath¬ 
olics, supposes the decay and dissoludon of the 
African hierarchy. It was no longer the dme 
when die successor of St, Cyprian, at the head 
of a numerous synod, could maintain an equal 
contest with theambidon of the Roman pontiff. 
In the eleventh century the unfortunate priest 
who was seated on the ruins of Carthage im¬ 
plored the arms and the protecdon of the Vat¬ 
ican; and he bitterly complains that his naked 
body had been scourged by the Saracens, and 
that his authority was disputed by the four suf¬ 
fragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. Two 
epistles of Gregory the Seventh*®® are desdned 
to soothe the distress of the Catholics and the 
pride of a Moorish prince. The pope assures the 
sultan that they both worship the same God, 
and may hope to meet in the bosom of Abra¬ 
ham ; but the complaint that three bishops could 
no longer be found to consecrate a brother, an¬ 
nounces the speedy and inevitable ruin of the 
episcopal order. The Chrisdans of Africa and 
Spain had long since submitted to the praedee 
of circumcision and the legal absdnence from 
wine and pork; and the name of Mozarabes^^ 
(adoptive Arabs) was applied to their civil or 
religious conformity.*^ About the middle of the 
twelfth oentury the worship of Christ and the 
succession of pastors were abolished along the 
coast of Baxhary, and in the kingdoms of Cor¬ 
dova and Seville, of Valencia and Granada.*^ 
The throne of the Almohades, or Unitarians, 
was founded on the blindest ianadcssm, and 
their extiaordinary rigour might be provoked 
or jusdSed by Ae recent victories and intolerant 
zed of she princes of Sicily and Caatille, of 
Arra^ and Fmugal. The fruth of the Moz- 
arabes waa occaaionally revived by the papal 
ndasiomtx^; an the landing of Charles the 

Fiftht lam oi Liuin Christians were 

encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and 
Algm But the teed of the Gospel was quickly 
ciadtesuteicl,^'^^^ long province from Tripoli 


to the Attandc haa lost all memory of die laur 
guage and of Rome,*^® 

After the revoludofr of eleven centuries the 
Jews and Christians of the Turkish empire 
enjoy the liberty of conscience which wa| 
granted by the Arabian caliphs. During the first 
age of the conquest they suspected the loyalty of 
the Catholics, whose name of Melchites 
trayed their secret attachment to the Greek 
emperor, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, 
his inveterate enemies, approved themselves the 
sincere and voluntary friends of the Moham¬ 
medan government.*^® Yet this partial jealousy 
was healed by time and submission; the (lurches 
of Egypt were shared with the Catholics;*^® and 
all the Oriental sects were included in the com* 
mon benefits of toleradon. The rank, the im^ 
munities, the domestic jurisdiction of the patri^ 
archs, the bishops, and the clergy, were pro¬ 
tected by the civil magistrate: the learning of 
individuals recommended them to the employ¬ 
ments of secretaries and physicians: they we^ 
enriched by the lucrative collection of the rev^ 
enue; and their merit was sometimes raised to 
the command of cities and provinces. A caliph of 
the house of Abbas was heard to declare that 
the Christians were most worthy of trust in the 
administration of Persia. **The Moslems,** said 
he, “will abuse their present fortune; the Ma- 
gians regret their fallen greatness; and the Jews 
are impatient for their approaching deliver¬ 
ance.***^® But the slaves of despotbm arc exposed 
to the alternative of favour and disgrace. The 
captive churches of the East have been afflicted 
in every age by the avarice or bigotry of their 
rulers; and the ordinary and legal restraints 
must be ofiensive to the pride, or the zeal, of 
the Christians.*^^ About two hundred years 
after Mohammed, they were separated frxm 
their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdle of a 
less honourable colour; instead of horles^or 
mules, they were condeinned to ride on assest ju 
the attitude of women. Their public and private 
buildings were measured by a diminutive staur 
dard; in the streets or the baths it is thrir duty 
to give way or bow down before the meanest 
the people; and their testimony is rejepted if ^ 
may tend to the prejudice of a true bdievey. 
Tbe pomp of processions, the sound of bells or 
of psalmx^y, is interdict^ in their worship; a 
decent reverence for the natkmal fiuth is ixfir 
posed on their sermonstizMl donvenations; and 
the sacrilegious attempt tp enter a mosch, or ^ 
seduce a Musulman^ wifi not be suffei^.W 
escsqpe with impunity,. In a time, boweveTf of 
tranquillity and justice the Cbrtitiana 
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never been compelled m nmounce die Co»^ 
pel, or to embrace the Koran; but the punish¬ 
ment ci death is inflicted for die apostates who 
have prdessed and deserted the law of Mo¬ 
hammed. The martyrs of Cordova provoked 
the sentence of the cadhi by the public confes¬ 
sion of their inconstancy, or their passionate 
invectives against the person and religion of 
the prophet."* 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira 
the caliphs were the most potent and absolute 
monarchs of the globe. Their prerogative was 
not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by 
die power of the nobles, the freedom of the 
commons, the privileges of the church, the votes 
of a senate, or the memory of a free constitution. 
The authority of the companions of Moham¬ 
med expired with their lives; and the chiefs or 
emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind in the 
desert the spirit of equality and independence. 
The regal and sacerdotal characters were united 
in the successors of Mohammed; and if the 
Koran was the rule of their actions, they were 
the supreme judges and interpreters of that 
divine book. They reigned by the right of con¬ 
quest over the nations of the East, to whom the 


name of liberty was unknown, and who were 
accustomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts 
of violence and severity that were exercised at 
their own expense. Under the last of the Om- 
miades the Arabian empire extended two hun¬ 
dred days* journey from cast to west, from the 
confines of Tartary and India to the shores of 
the Atlantic Ocean. And if we retrench the 
sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by their writers, 
the long and narrow province of Africa, the 
solid and compact dominion from Fargana to 
Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will spread on 
every side to the measure of four or five months 
of the mardvof a caravan."® We should/vainly 
seek the indissoluble union and easy obedience 
that pervaded the government of Augustus and 
the Antonines; but the progress of the Mtoam- 
medan religion diffused over this ample space a 
general resemblance of manners and opinions. 
The language and laws of the Koran Were 
studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and 
Seville: the Moor and the Indian embraced as 
countrymen and brothers in the pilgrimage of 
Mecca; and the Arabian language was adopted 
as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the 
westward of the Tigris."® 
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and Sarmatia might be guarded by their ex¬ 
tent, their climate, their poverty, and the cour¬ 
age of the northern shepherds; China was re¬ 
mote and inaccessible; but the greatest part of 
die temperate zone was subject to the Moham¬ 
medan conquerors,- the Greeks were exhausted 
by the calamities of war and the loss of their 
fairest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe 
might justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the 
Gothic monarchy. In this inquiry I shall unfold 
the events that rescued our ancestors of Britain, 
and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and 
religious yoke of the Koran; that protected the 
majesty of Rome, and delayed the servitude of 
Constandnopie; that invigorated the ddfence of 
die Christians, and scattered among their ime- 
mies the seeds of division and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mcduunmed 


W HEN the Arabs first issued from the des¬ 
ert they must have been surprised at the 
ease and rapidity of their own success. 
But when they advanced in the career of vic¬ 
tory to the banks of the Indus and the summit 
cf ^e Pyrenees, when they had repeatedly tried 
the edge of dieir scimitars and the energy of 
their faith, they might be equally astoni^ed 
that any nadon could resist their invincible 
/ Irins, t^t any boundary should confine the 
; llotii^on of the successor of the prq^het The 
Mt^^denc^ of soldiers and fanatics may indeed 
. b^ exsbuiied« rinCe the calm historian of the pres- 
; ^ hour, who strives to follow the rapid course 
Ihw^g{l)|ie must study to explain by what 

diurch and state were saved from 


g^iotjnidiiig, and, as it dsould seem, from 
"table danger. Die deserts of Scythia 




from Mecca his disciples appeared in arms un¬ 
der the walls of Constantinople.^ They were ani¬ 
mated by a genuine or fictitious saying of the 
prophet, that, to the first army which besieged 
the city of the Gsesars, their sins were forgiven: 
the long series of Roman triumphs would be 
meritoriously transferred to the conquerors of 
New Rome; and the wealth of nations was de¬ 
posited in this well-chosen seat of royalty and 
commerce. No sooner had the caliph Moawiyah 
suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil 
blood by the success and glory of this holy ex¬ 
pedition;* his preparations by sea and land 
were adequate to the importance of the object; 
his standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran 
warrior, but the troops were encouraged by the 
example and presence of Yezid, the son and pre¬ 
sumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. 
The Greeks had little to hope, nor had their 
enemies any reasons of fear, from the courage 
and vigilance of the reigning emperor, who dis¬ 
graced the name of Constantine, and imitated 
only the inglorious years of his grandfather 
Heraclius. Without delay or opposition, the 
naval forces of the Saracens passed through the 
unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which 
even now, under the feeble and disorderly gov¬ 
ernment of the Turks, is maintained as the nat¬ 
ural bulwark of the capital.* The Arabian fleet 
cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked 
near the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from 
the city. During many days, from the dawn of 
light to the evening, the line of assault was ex¬ 
tended from the golden gate to the eastern prom¬ 
ontory, and the foremost warriors were im¬ 
pelled by the weight and eflfort of the succeed¬ 
ing columns. But the besiegers had formed an 
insufficient estimate of the strength and re¬ 
sources of Constantinople. The solid and lofty 
walls were guarded by numbers and discipline; 
the spirit of the Romans was rekindled by the 
last danger of their religion and empire: the 
fugitives from the conquered provinces more 
successfully renewed the defence of Damascus 
and Alexandria; and the Saracens were dis¬ 
mayed by the strange and prodigious effects of 
artificial fire. This firm and effectual resistance 
diverted their arms to the more easy attempts 
of plundering the European and Asiatic coasts 
of the Propontis; and, after keeping the sea 
from the nionth of April to that of September, 
on the approach of winter they retreated four¬ 
score niiles from the capital, to the isk of Cyzi- 
cus, in which they had established their maga¬ 
zine of spoil aiid prpvislbns. Sb patient was their 


perseverance, in' so kngukl were didr djpera*^ 
tions, that t^y repeat^ in the six 
summers the same attack and retreat, with a 
gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the 
mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the 
sword and of fire, compelled them to relinquish 
the fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the 
loss, or commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty 
thousand Moslems who fell in the siege of Con^ 
stantinople; and the solemn funeral of Abu 
Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the Chris-^ 
tians themselves. That venerable Arab, one of 
the last of the companions of Mohammed, was 
numbered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltered the head of the ffying 
prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder and 
Ohud, under the holy standard: in his mature 
age he was the friend and follower of Ali; and 
the last remnant of his strength and life was con^ 
sumed in a distant and dangerous war against 
the enemies of the Koran. His memory was re¬ 
vered; but the place of his burial was neglected 
and unknown, during a period of seven hun¬ 
dred and eighty years, till the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by Mohammed the Second. A sea¬ 
sonable vision (for such are the manufacture of 
every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot 
of the walls and the bottom of the harbour; and 
the mosch of Ayub has been deservedly chosen 
for the simple and martial inauguration of the 
Turkish sultans.^ 

The event of the siege revived, both in the 
East and West, the reputation of the Roman 
arms, and cast a momentary shade over the 
glories of the Saracens. The Greek ambassador 
was favourably received at Damascus, in a gen* 
eral council of the emirs of Koreish: a peace, or 
truce, of thirty years was ratified between the 
two empires; and the stipulation of an annual 
tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, 
and three thousand pieces of gold, degreed the 
majesty of the commander of the faithful.* The 
aged caliph was desirous of possessing his do¬ 
minions, and ending his days, in tranquillity 
and repose: while the Moors and Indiam treni* 
bled at his name, his palace and city of Damas* 
cus was insulted by the Mardaites, or Maro* 
nites, of Mount Libanus, the firmest barrier ^ 
the empire, till they were disarmed and tram* 
planted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks;* 
After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the house 
of Ommiyah^ was reduced to the l^dom bif 
Syria and Egypt: their distress and iear en¬ 
forced their compliance widi the pressing de* 
mttnds of the Chdsdam; and the tribute was 
increased to a slave; a horse, $nd a thouiil^ 
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was agalxi ^nitcd by thef zanm au^ 
{sdli^ of Abdalmalek, be disclaimed a badge of 
K^tude not less injurious to his conscience 
dNa>i <<0 JMs.pride; he discontinued the payment 
of tivS tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks 
disabled from action by the mad tyranny 
oCdie second Justinian, the just rebellion of his 
•ut^ts, and the frequent change of his antago¬ 
nists and successors. Till the xeign of Abdal*- 
tnakk the Saracens had been content with the 
fiee possession of the Persian and Roman trea¬ 
sures in the coin of Chosroes and Caesar. By the 
OMnmand of that caliph a national mint was 
^stablitiied, both for silver and gold, and the in¬ 
scription of the Dinar, though it might be cen¬ 
sured by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the 
of the God of Mohammed.* Under the 
r^;n of the caliph Walid, the Greek language 
and dharacters were excluded from the accounts 
of tire public revenue.* If this change was pro- 
diuctive of the invention or familiar use of our 
present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, 
as tiiey are commonly styled, a regulation of 
OdBSoe has promoted the most important discov- 
tsriOB of arithmetic, algeln-a, and the mathe¬ 
matical sciences.^* 

Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne 
cf Pamascus, while his lieutenants achieved the 
conquest of Transoxiana and Spain, a third 
army of Saracens overspread the provinces of 
Asia Minor, and approached the borders of the 
Byzantine capital. But the attempt and dis¬ 
grace of the second siege was reserved for his 
brother SoUman, whose aqDibition appears to 
have been quickened by a more active and mar¬ 
tial {^irit. In the revolutions of the Greek em¬ 
pire, after the t^irant Justinian had been pun- 
kbed and avenged, a humble secretary, Anas- 
tarius or Artemius, was promoted by chance or 
merit to the vacant pur^e. He was aisomed by 
the sound of war; and ambassadcH' returned 
from Damascus with ihe ncmendous news that 
ihe Saracens were prqparing an armament by 
M and landi such as would transcend the en« 
fNSifrnce of the past, or the belief of the present, 
:The precautions of Anastmius were not un- 
%ue^yof his station, or of tiic impending dan- 
He issued a peremptory.mandate, that all 
fMttmis who were not provided with tbt means 
m . aubsistence far a three years* siege should 
Mbcoate the city; the public granaries and ar- 
Wfre> abundantly repleaitiied; the waUi 
jPl^.^nenored and strengthened; and the en- 
ts a st lng sttmes, or darta^, or fine, were 


tines qf war» of which an adkiitioiMU mqn^ 
was hasttiy constructed. To prevent is s|d^^ ^ 
well as more honourablef tiian to repd an atr 
tadt; and a design was meditated, above tto, 
usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning the nav^, 
stores of the enemy, the cyprms timber, that h^. 
been hewn in Mount Libanus, and was pUed 
along the seashore of Phcenicia, for the seryiee.of 
the Egyptian fleet This generous enterprise was 
delcat<^ by the cowaudice or treachery of the 
troops, who, in the new language of the empire, 
were styled of the Ohsequian They mur¬ 

dered their chief, deserted their standard in the 
isle of Rhodes; dispersed themselves ov^ the^ 
adjacent continent, and deserved pardon pr 
ward by investing with the purple a simple 
cer of the revenue. The name of Thcocra^ 
might recommend him to the senate and peo¬ 
ple; but after some months he sunk into a dois- 
ter, and resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo\the 
Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capital and 
empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemah the brother of the caliph, was ad¬ 
vancing at the head of one hundred and twenty 
thousand Arabs and Persians, the greater part 
mounted on horses or camels; and the successful 
sieges of Tyana, Amoiium, and Pergamus w^re 
of sufficient duration to exercise their skill aind 
to elevate their hopes. At the well-known pas¬ 
sage of Abydus, on the Hellespont, the Moham¬ 
medan arms were transported, for the first time, 
fit>m Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling 
round the Thracian cities of the Propontis, 
Moslemah invested C!onstantinople on the land 
side, surrounded his camp with a ditch and 
rampart, prepared and planted his engines of 
assault, and declared, by words and actions, a 
patient resolution of expecting the return of 
seed-time and harvest, should the obstinacy of 
the besieged prove equal to his own. The Greeks 
would gladly have ransomed their religion and 
empire by a fine or assessment of a piece of gold 
on tiie head of each inhabitant of the city; but 
the liberal offer warrejccted with disdain, and 
the presumption of Moslemah was exalted by 
die speedy approach ai^ invincible force of the 
navies cf Egypt and Syria. Ih^y ^^d to 
have nmount^ to eighteen hundred sldps: die 
namber betrays their inconsiderable sn^; qnd 
of. tito twenty stout and vessels, whiM 

magnitude hnpeded tiidr eac^ 

manned ^th no more timn qii'c Imttdied 
amwd scddieis. Thh huge tumada 
tma anpoth «ea,;and tritha 
ihe mouth of the Bosphorus; the buxIbux 
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Qredb^ ivillia movingIcMit, and the ftaine fatal 
hight had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a 
general assault by sea and land. To allure the 
confidence of the enemy tbeemperor had thrown 
aside the chain that usually guarded the en¬ 
trance of the harbour; but while they hesitated 
whether they should seize the opportunity or ap- 
prdiend the snare, the ministers of destruction 
were at hand. The fireships of the Greeks were 
launched against them; the Arabs, their arms, 
and vessels, were involved in the same flames; 
the disorderly fugitives were dashed against 
each other or overwhelmed in the waves; and 
1 no longer find a vestige of the fleet that had 
threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A 
still more fatal and irreparable loss was that of 
the caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion,^ 
in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Syria, 
as he was preparing to lead against Constanti¬ 
nople the remaining forces of the East. The 
brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kins¬ 
man and an enemy; and the throne of an active 
and able prince was degraded by the useless 
and pernicious virtues of a bigot. While he 
start^ and satisfied the scruples of a blind con¬ 
science, the siege was continued through the 
winter by the neglect, rather than by the resolu¬ 
tion of the caliph Omar.^* The winter proved 
uncommonly rigorous: above a hundred days 
the ground was covered with deep snow, and 
the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and 
Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in their 
frozen camp. They revived on the return of 
spring; a second effort had been made in their 
favour, and their distress was relieved by the 
arrival of two numerous fleets laden widi corn, 
and arms, and soldiers; the first from Alexan¬ 
dria, of four hundred transports and galleys; 
the second, of three hundred and sixty vessels, 
from the ports.^ Africa. But the Greek fires 
vftrt again kii^^d, and, if the destruction was 
less cotaBpIete,Ht was owing to the experience 
which had taught the Moslems to remain at a 
safe distance, or to the perfidy OT the Egyptian 
mariners, Who deserted with their ships to the 
empdror of the Christians. The trade and navi¬ 
gation of ^e capital were restored^ and the 
prodtioe of the fisheries suppUed the Wants, and 
even tiM luxury, of dire inhabitants. But the 
calamlides of fam^ and disease were soon felt 
by tho troops of Moslemah, and, as the tottoN 
mA assuaged, so ^ hitter was 

dreadMiifiy piopaga^^ the perifidous nutri- 


spirit of conqn^i and even ofendmsiasm, whl 
extinct: the Saracens could no longer stra^^ 
beyond thdr lines, either single or in small paxv 
ties, without exposing themselves to the merci¬ 
less retaliation of the Thracian peasants. An 
army of Bulgarians was attracted horn the Dan* 
ube by the gifts and promises of Leo; and these 
savage auxiliaries made some atonement for the 
evils which they had inflicted on the empire by 
the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two thou* 
sand Asiatics. A report was dexterously scattered 
that the Franks, the unknown nations of the 
Latin world, were arming by sea and land in 
the defence of the Christian cause, and their 
formidable aid was expected with far different 
sensations in the camp and city. At length, afteer 
a siege of thirteen months,the hopeless Mosle¬ 
mah received from the caliph the welcome per¬ 
mission of retreat. The march of the Arabian 
cavalry over the Hellespont and through the 
provinces of Asia was executed without delay 
or molestation; but an army of their brethren 
had been cut in pieces on the side of Bithynia, 
and the remains of the fleet were so repeatedly 
damaged by tempest and fire, that only five 
galleys entered the port of Alexandria to relate 
the tale of their various and almost incredible 
disasters.^^ 

In the two sieges the deliverance of Constan¬ 
tinople may be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, 
the terrors, and the real efficacy of the Gr00k 
The important secret of compounding and 
directing this artificial flame was impart^ by 
Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who 
deserted from the service of the caliph to that of 
the emperor.^^ The skill of a chemist and engi¬ 
neer was equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
armies; and this discovery or improvement of 
the military art was fortunately reserved for die 
distressful period when the degenerate Romans 
of the East were incapable of contending witH 
the warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigour of 
the Saracens. The historian who presumes to 
analyse this extraordinary composition shouU 
suspect his own ignorance and that of hIs Byw 
zantine guides, so prone to the marveUous, io 
careless, and, in this instance, SO jeakms of the 
truth. From their obscure, axMi perhiqM filclla* 
cious hints, it should seem Uiat the pxindpal in-' 
gredient of the Greek fire Was the nafhtkay^^ car 
liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, and Inflam* 
mable oiL,^* which springs firan the earth, and 
catches firt as soon as it comes in contact with 
the air. The naphtha vms mingted, I know noe 
by what methods or in Wisat proportions, 
sulphur and with the pitdi that is extraoiesi 




from evergreen From this mixture, which 
prcxiuced a thick smoke and a loud explosion, 
proceeded a fierce and obstinate fiame, which 
pot only rose in perpendicular ascent, but like* 
wise burnt with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, 
it was nourished and quickened by the element 
of water; and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the 
only remedies that could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated 
by the Greeks the liquid^ or the maritime^ fire. 
For the annoyance of the enemy, it was em¬ 
ployed with equal effect by sea and land, in 
battles or in sieges. It was either poured from 
the rampart in large boilers, or launched in red- 
hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, 
which had deeply imbibed the inflammable oil; 
sometimes it was deposited in fireships, the vic¬ 
tims and instruments of a more ample revenge, 
and was most commonly blown through long 
tubes of copper, which were planted on the prow 
of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths 
of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a 
stream of liquid and consuming fire. This im- 
pcqrtant art was preserved at Constantinople! as 
the palladium of the stage: the galleys and 
artillery might occasionally be lent to the allies 
of Rome; but the composition of the Greek fire 
was concealed with the most jealous scruple, 
and the terror of the enemies was increased and 
prolonged by their ignorance and surprise. In 
the treatise of the administration of the empire, 
the royal author^^ suggests the answers and ex¬ 
cuses that might best elude the indiscreet curi¬ 
osity and importunate demands of the barbari¬ 
ans. They should.be told that the mystery of the 
Greek fire had been revealed by an angel to the 
first and greatest of the Constantines, with a 
sacred injunction that this gift of Heaven, this 
peculiar blessing of the Romans, should never 
be communicated to any foreign nation: that 
die prince and subject were alike bound to re¬ 
ligious silence under the temporal and spiritual 
penalties of treason and sacrilege; and ^at the 
impious attempt would provoke the sudden and 
vengeance of the God of the Chris- 
By these precautions the secret was con¬ 
fix a^ve four hundred years, to the Romans 
^,die JSast; and at the end of the eleventh cen- 
the Pisans, to whom every sea and every 
lEusHiar, suffered the effects, without 
the composition, of the Gredc 
loigth either discovered or stolen 
and, in the holy wars of 
retorted m mvendon. 


contrived against themselveSi on the heads of 
the Christians. A knight, who despised the 
swords and lances of the Saracens, relates with 
heartfelt sincerity his own fears, and those of 
his companions, at the sight and sound of the 
mischievous engine that discharged a torrent of 
the Greek fire, the feu Gregeoisy as it is styled by 
the more early of the French writers. It came 
flying through the air, says Joinville,*® like a 
winged long-tailed dragon, about the thickness 
of a hogshead, with the report of thunder and 
the velocity of lightning; and the darkness of the 
night was dispelled by this deadly illumination. 
The use of^tjjc Greek, or, as it might imw be 
called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the 
middle of the fourteenth century,** wh^ the 
scientific or casual compound of nitre, sumhur, 
and charcoal effected a new revolution m the 
art of war and the history of mankind.*^ \ 
Constantinople and the Greek fire might ex¬ 
clude the Arabs from the eastern entrance of 
Europe; but in the West, on the side of the Pyr¬ 
enees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
and invaded by the conquerors of Spain.** 
The decline of the French monarchy invited the 
attack of these insatiate fanatics. The descen¬ 
dants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his 
martial and ferocious spirit; and their mi^or- 
tune or demerit has aliped the epithet of lazy 
to the last kings of the Merovingian race.*® They 
ascended the throne without power, and sunk 
into the grave without a name. A country pal¬ 
ace, in the neighbourhood of Compi^gne,** was 
allotted for their residence or prison: but each 
year, in the month of March or May, they were 
conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the 
assembly of the Franks, to give audience to for¬ 
eign ambassadors and to ratify the acts of the 
mayor of the palace. That domestic officer was 
become the minister of the nation and the mas¬ 
ter of the prince. A public employment was con¬ 
verted into the patrimony of a private family: 
the elder Pepin left a king of mature years un¬ 
der the guardianship of his own widow and her 
child; and these feeble regents were forcibly dis-* 
possessed by the most active of his bastards. A 
government, half savage and half corrupt, was 
almost dissolved; and the tributary dukes, and 
provincial counts, and the territorial lords, were 
tempted to despise the weakness of the monarch, 
and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. 
Among these independent chiefs, one of the 
boldest and most successful was Eudes, duke of 
Aquitain, who in the soudtern provinces of 
Gaul usurped the authority, and even the titlcii 
king. The Goths, the Gascons, apd 
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Franks assembled umler the standard erf this God alone ocmld redcon the nuiid)er oC tlie 


Christian hero: he repelled the first invasion of 
the Saracens; and Zama, lieutenant of the 
caliph, lost his army and hh life under the walls 
of Toulouse. The ambition of his successors was 
stimulated by revenge; they repassed the Pyr¬ 
enees with the means and the resolution of 
conquest. The advantageous situation which 
had recommended Narbonne*® as the first Ro¬ 
man colony was again chosen by the Moslems: 
they claimed the province of Septimania or 
Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarchy: the vineyards of Gascony and the 
cityof Bordeaux were possessed by the sovereign 
of Damascus and Samarcand; and the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that 
of the Rhdne, assumed the manners and religion 
of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the 
spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had 
been restored by the caliph Hashem to the 
wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. That 
veteran and daring commander adjudged to 
the obedience of the prophet whatever yet re¬ 
mained of France or Europe; and prepared to 
execute the sentence, at the head of a formi¬ 
dable host, in the full confidence of surmounting 
all opposition, either of nature or of man. His 
first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, who 
commanded the most important passes of the 
Pyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish chief, had ac¬ 
cepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain; and 
Eudes, from a motive of private or public inter¬ 
est, devoted his beauteous daughter to the em¬ 
braces of the African misbeliever. But the 
strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested 
by a superior force; the rebel was overtaken 
and slain in the mountains; and his widow was 
sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the de¬ 
sires, or more probably the vanity, of the com¬ 
mander of the faithful. From the Pyrenees, Ab¬ 
derame proceeded without delay to the passage 
of the Rhdne and the siege of Arles, An army of 
Christians attempted the relief of the city: the 
tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the 
thirteenth century; and many thousands of 
their dead bodies were carried down the rapid 
stream into the Mediterranean Sea, The arms 
of Abderame were not less successful on the 
side of the ocean. He passed without opposition 
the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their 
ivaters in the gulf of Bordeaux; but he found, 
beyond those rivers, the camp of the intrepid 
Budes, who bad formed a second army and sus^ 
twned a second defeat, so fatal to the Cteis- 
tiansi that, according to their sad confesdoni 


slain. The victorious Saracen overran die 
inces of Aquitain, whose Gallic names are diar 
guised, rather than lost, in the modem appella? 
dons of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou: his 
standards were planted on the walls, or at least 
before the gates, of Tours and <rf Sens; and his 
detachments overspread the kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy as far as the well-known cities of Lyons 
and j^san^on. The memory of these devasta- 
dons, for Abderame did not spare the country 
or the people, was long preserved by tradition j 
and the invasion of France by the Moors or 
Mohammedans affords the groundwork of those 
fables which have been so wildly disfigured in 
the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly 
adorned by the Italian muse. In the decline of 
society and art, the deserted ddes could supply 
a slender booty to the Saracens; their richest 
spoil was found in the churches and monas¬ 
teries, which they stripped of their ornaments 
and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar 
saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and ^rtin of 
Tours, forgot their miraculous powers in the 
defence of their own sepulchres.®® A victorious 
line of march had been prolonged above a 
thousand miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
banks of the Loire; the repetition of an equal 
space would have carried the Saracens to the 
confines of Poland and the Highlands of Scot* 
land; the Rhine is not more impassable than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the 
mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpreta* 
tion of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might dem* 
onstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity 
and truth of the revelation of Mohammed.®® 
From such calamities was Christendom de* 
livered by the genius and fortune of one xnan, 
Charles, the illegitimate son of the ,elder Pepii^ 
was content with the titles of mayor or dulw of 
the Franks; but he deserved to t^coxne the fa* 
ther of a line of kings. In a laborious adminis^ 
tration of twenty-four years he restored aiui 
supported the dignity of the throne, and the 
reb^ of Germany and Gaul were successively 
crushed by the activity of a warrior who In the 
same campaign could display hh banner on the 
Elbe, the Rh6ne, and the shores of the oceaau 
In the public danger he was summoned by the 
voice of his country; and his rival, the dr^i^ 
AquUain, was reduced to appear among 
fugitives and suppliants. *‘AlasJ’* exclaim^ 
Franks, **what a mjsfortunel what m 
We have kmgheardof the ^ 





^ Vi^ 

East^ they have su^ coiique^ 
invade dur country en d»s dde <A the 
WeitV Yet d&eir numbers and (since they have 
buckler) their arms are inferior to our own.’* 
you fbilow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, ‘‘you not interrupt 
their march, nor precipitate your attack. They 
aire Hke a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
tn its career. The thirst of riches, and the con^ 
sdoushess of success, redoubled their valour, 
and valour is of more avail than atwB or num¬ 
bers. Be patient till they have loaded them- 
adivts with the incumbrance of wealth. The pos- 
sesdon of wealth will divide their counsels and 
stoure your victory.” This subtle policy is per¬ 
haps a refinement of the Arabian writers; and 
the situation of Charles vdll suggest a more nar¬ 
row and selfish motive of procrastination; the 
secret desire of humbling the pride and wasting 
dte provinces of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is 
more probable that the delays of Charles were 
iitevkable and reluctant. A standing army was 
iudenown under the fiirst and second race; more 
than half the kingdom was now in the hands of 
dte Saracens: according to their respective sit¬ 
uation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the im¬ 
pending danger; and the voluntary aids of the 
Gepidac and Oemans were separated by a long 
interval from the standard of the Christian gen¬ 
eral. No sooner had he collected his forces than 
he sought and found die enemy in the centre of 
France, between Tours and Poitiers. His weil- 
Cohducted march was covered by a range of 
MQs, and Abderame appCiks to have been sur¬ 
prised by his ifricxpected presence. The nations 
of Aria, Africa,' and Europe advanced with 
CqCial ardour to mi encounter which would 
dmnge die history of tiw world. In the six first 
,^y8. of desultory combat the horsemen and 
aidhersof the East msuntained their advanta^; 

in the doser onset of the seventii day die 
fDrientds wore oppressed by the snength and 
' ^ture of the C^mans, Who, with stout hearts 
iron hands,^ asserted the civil and reiis^ous 
of thefr posterity. The qiithet of 
. i^hamnur, which had been added to the name 
iat CSharles, is expressive of Ms weighty and irre- 
iMlite strokes; die valour of Eudes was excited 
teaentment and emidation; and their com- 
l^^lijlons, in the eye of history, are the true Peers 
! jitM l^jii^dins of French chivalry. After a bloody 
iii wUch Abderame was slain, the Sara- 
of the evening, retired to thdr 
of the night 


the varickiiftribes of YemimaiidiDaa^^ 
Africa and %iain, 

arms against each other; the temains of theh^. 
host were suddenly dtasolved, and each miremr 
suited his safety by a hasty and separate retreat. 
At the dawn of day the stillness of a hostile camp 
was suspected by the victorious Christians: on 
the report of their spies they ventured to ex¬ 
plore the riches of the vacant tents; but if we 
expect some celebrated relics, a small portion 
of the spot! was restored to the innocent and 
lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon dif* 
fused over the Catholic world, and the monks 
of Italy could^affirni and believe that dum hun¬ 
dred and or three hundred and seventy- 
five, thousand of the Mohammedans hap been 
crushed by the hammer of Charles,*^ wnile no 
more than fifteen hundred Christians werC riain 
in the field Tours. But this incredible mle is 
sufficiendy disproved by the caution di the 
French general, who apprehended the snares 
and accidents of a pursuit, and dismissed his 
German allies to their native forests. The in¬ 
activity of a conqueror betrays the loss of 
streng^ and blood, and the most cruel execu¬ 
tion is inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but 
on the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the victory 
of the Franks was complete and final; Aquitain 
was recovered by the arms of Eudes; the Arabs 
never resumed the conquest of Gaul, and they 
were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by 
Charles Martel and his valiant race.^^ It might 
have been expected that the saviour of Christen¬ 
dom would have been canonised, or at least ap¬ 
plauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who 
are indebted to his sword for their present ex¬ 
istence. But in the public distress the mayor of 
the palace had been compelled to apply the 
riches, or at least the revenues, of the bishops 
and abbots to the relief of the state and the re¬ 
ward of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, 
his sacrilege alone was remembered, and, in an 
episde to a Carlovingian prince, a Gallic synod 
presumes to declare that his ancestor was 
damned; that on the opening of his tomb the 
iqiectators were affright^ by asmell of fire and 
the aspect of a horrid dragon; and that a saint 
^ die times was indulged widi a pleasant vision 
of the soul and body of Charles Martd buitiing, 
toall eternity, in the abyss of hell. 

l%e loss tk* an army, or a province^ in the 
Western worid wtti IcM painful, to die epttrt of 
Damascus than tte rise and pragresl cif a do* 
mestie Ooinpetito^ fixe^ anmag Syrian^ 
the caii]^ cf the house of 
been Hhe ctii^iects of pultiie 
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idcto^ wi^ipebdikmt.tbeit cmvmkm^ibBd 
bcra i^ucta»t, thdr Hfilevatiozi im^iiilar i ftzid 
factious, and timr dirone was cemented with 
the most holy and no^le blood of Arabia* The 
best their race^ the pio^ Omar, was dissatis¬ 
fied with his own title: their personal virtues 
were insufficient to justify a departure from the 
order of succession; and the eyes and wishes of 
die faithful were turned towards the line of 
Hashem and the kindred of the apostle of God. 
Of these the Fatimites were either rash or pusil¬ 
lanimous; but the descendants of Abbas cher¬ 
ished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of 
their rising fortunes. From an obscure residence 
in Syria, they secretly despatched their agents 
and missionaries, who preached in the Eastern 
provinces their hereditary indefeasible right; 
and Mohammeji) the son of Ali, the son of Ab¬ 
dallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of the proph¬ 
et, gave audience to the deputies of Ghorasan, 
and accepted their free gif^t of four hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. After the death of Mo¬ 
hammed, the oath of allegiance was adminis¬ 
tered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a nu¬ 
merous band of votaries, who expected only a 
signal and a leader; and the governor of Chora- 
san continued to deplore his fruitless admoni¬ 
tions and the deadly slumber of the caliphs of 
Damascus, till he himself, with all his adherents, 
was driven from the city and palace of Meru by 
the rebellious arms of Abu Moslem.’^ That 
maker of kings, the author, as he is named, of 
the call of the Abbassides, was at length reward¬ 
ed for his presumption of merit with the usual 
gratitude of courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, 
extraction could not repress the aspiring energy 
of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal of 
his wealth, prodigal of his own blood and of 
that of others, he could boast with pleasure, and 
possibly with truth, that he had destroyed six 
hundred thousand of his enemies; axKl such was 
the intrepid gravity of his mind and counte¬ 
nance, that he was never Seen to smile except on 
a day of battle. In the visible separation of par¬ 
ties, the green was consecrated to vthe Fatimites; 
the Ommiades were distinguished by the white; 
and as die most adverse, was naturally 

adopted by the Abbassides. Their turbans and 
gannenia weitatained with that gloon^ colour: 
two black Jtajidards, on pike-staves nine cubits 
long, borne * al^t in the van Abu 
lem; aisd namesof thea^^ and 

the^,ajts4^^JE^ represented the indisao-' 

lubte 

of the Indus to the Euphrates, 


the East was conyulied by the^^p^ariel 
white and the black factions; Abbassi^ . 
were but diei|r.|n;^ 

lie success was clouded by the personal 
tune of their chief. The court <)f Damaaoii4 
awakening B?om a Jong dumb^, resolved ^ 
prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, which 
him had undertaken with a splendid retinue^ to 
recommend himself at once to the favour 
prophet and of the people. A detachment, of 
cavalry intercepted Ids march and arrested his 
person; and the unhappy Ibrahimi mai^^ 
away from the promise of untasted royalty, ex¬ 
pired in iron fetters in the dungeons ^ 

His two younger brothers, Saffah and AlsnahSOtV 
eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay 
cealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people i^md 
the approach of his Eastern friends alloy^ 
them to expose their persons to the impariehli 
public. On Friday, in the dress of a caliph,: in 
the colours of the sect, Saffah proceeded with 
religious and military pomp to the mpspti:. aa>. 
cending the pulpit, he prayed and preached las 
the lawful successor of Mohammed; and, afttf 
his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing peo¬ 
ple by an oath of fidelity. But it was on tlW 
banks of the Zab, and not in the mosch of Cufa^ 
that this important controversy was deters 
mined. Every advantage appeared to be on the 
side of the white faction: the authority of es* 
tabliahed government; an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth 
part of that number; and the presence and 
it of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and iW 
of the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession 
to the throne he had deserved, by his Gec^glan 
warfare the honourable epithet of the ass.,# 
Mesopotamia;^and he might havebeenTa#;<# 
among the greatest princes, had no);, 
Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed dint indr 
ment for the ruin Ins family; a decree ag^di||(; 
which all huipan prudence and fordtude ^ 
struggle in vain. The orders of Mervan 
mastaken, ,or disobeyed: the return # his i 

from whkh he had dismount on a'neneMly 
occasion, impressed die belkdpf ids dnn^j.lShd 
the enthusiasm of the black squacirtmtw^ jidb^ 
conducted by Abdallah, the unrilc # 
pedtor, , After an irretrievsdde d#eat^^^ 
escaped lo^Mosul; but the colours of the Abb^ 
sides wei^4isplayed from the tninpaitft; 
denly rt^iaased ibe cast metanej^ ' 

l0ok on his palace of Ham, ccossed the EUf* 

CUB, B«ul, without baking in ?timxut, 
hM laitaad fiMaicaa)|^acBaiik^,-tti 
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the Nile.*^ His speed was urged by the incessant 
diligence of Ab^lah, who in every step of the 
pursuit acquired strength and reputaticm: the 
remains of the white faction were finally van¬ 
quished in Egypt; and the lance, which termin¬ 
ated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was not 
less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate than 
to the victorious chief. The merciless inquisition 
of the conqueror eradicated the most distant 
branches of the hostile race: their bones were 
scattered, their memory was accursed, and the 
martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly re- 
veng^ on the posterity of his tyrants. Four¬ 
score of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the 
faith or clemency of their foes, were invited to 
a banquet at Damascus. The laws of hospitality 
were violated by a promiscuous massacre: the 
board was spread over their fallen bodies; and 
the festivity of the guests was enlivened by the 
music of their dying groans. By the event of the 
civil war the dynasty of the Abbassides was firm¬ 
ly established; but the Christians only could 
triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss 
of the disciples of Mohammed. 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by 
the sword of war might have been speedily re¬ 
trieved in the succeeding generation, if the con¬ 
sequences of the revolution had not tended to 
dissolve the power and unity of the empire of 
the Saracens. In the proscription of the Ommi¬ 
ades, a royal youth of the name of Abdalrah- 
man alone escaped the rage of his enemies, who 
hunted the wandering exile from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the valleys of Mount Atlas. 
His presence in the neighbourhood of Spain re¬ 
vived the zeal of the white faction. The name 
and cause of the Abbassides had been first vin¬ 
dicated by the Persians: the West had been 
pure from civil arms; and the servants of the 
abdicated faxxiily still held, by a precarious ten¬ 
ure, the inheritance of their lands and the offices 
of government. Strongly prompted by grati¬ 
tude, indignation, and fear, they invited the 
grandson of the caliph Hashem to ascend the 
durone of his ancestors; and, in his desperate 
condition, the extremes of rashness and pru¬ 
dence were almost the same. The acclamations 
of the people saluted his landing on the coast of 
Andalusia; and, after a successful struggle, Ab- 
dalrahman established the throne of Cordova, 
and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, 
vdi6 rtigned above two hundred and fifty ye£U^ 
fiom th^ Adantic to the Pyrenees.*® He slew in 
hatcle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, who had 
jbvadediiis dominions with a Beet and army: 
hdad of Alai in salt and camphire, was sus¬ 


pended by a daring messenger before the palace 
of Mecca; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced 
in his safety, that he was removed by seas and 
lands from such a formidable adversary. Their 
mutual designs or declarations of offensive war 
evaporated without effect; but instead of open¬ 
ing a door to the conquest of Europe, Spain was 
dissevered from the trunk of the monarchy, en¬ 
gaged in perpetual hostility with the East, and 
inclined to peace and friendship with the Chris¬ 
tian sovereigns of Constantinople and France. 
The example of the Ommiades was imitated by 
the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the Edris- 
sites of Mauritania, and the more powerful 
Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth cen¬ 
tury the chair of Mohammed was disputed by 
three caliphs or commanders of the fauhful, 
who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and Condova, 
excommunicated each other, and agrecd\only 
in a principle of discord, that a sectary is Iporc 
odious and criminal than an unbeliever.^®' 
Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Ha¬ 
shem, yet the Abbassides were never tempted to 
reside either in the birthplace or the city of the 
prophet. Damascus was disgraced by the choice, 
and polluted with the blood, of the Ommiades; 
and, after some hesitation, Almansor, the broth¬ 
er and successor of Saffah, laid the founda¬ 
tions of Bagdad,the Imperial seat of his pos¬ 
terity during a reign of five hundred years.® 
The chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, about fifteen miles above the ruins of 
Modain: the double wall was of a circular 
form; and such was the rapid increase of a cap¬ 
ital now dwindled to a provincial town, that 
the funeral of a popular saint might be attended 
by eight hundred thousand men and sixty thou¬ 
sand women of Bagdad and the adjacent vil¬ 
lages. In this city of ptaccy^^ amidst the riches of 
the East, the Abbassides soon disdained the ab¬ 
stinence and frugality of the first caliphs, and 
aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Per¬ 
sian kings. After his wars and buildings, Alman- 
sor left behind him in gold and silver about 
thirty millions sterling and this treasure was 
exhausted in a few years by the vices or virtues 
of his children. His son Mahadi, in a single pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, expended six millions of di¬ 
nars of gold. A pious and charitable motive 
may sanctify the foundation of cisterns and 
caravanseras, which he distributed along a 
measured road of seven hundred miles; but his 
train of camels, laden with snow, could serve 
only to astonish the natives of Arabia, and to 
refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal ban¬ 
quet^* The courtiors would surely praise the 
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liberality of his grandson Almamon^ who gave 
away four-fifths of the income of a province, a 
sum of two millions four hundred thousand gold 
dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. 
At the nuptials of the same prince a thousand 
pearls of the largest size were showered on the 
head of the bride,and a lottery of lands and 
houses displayed the capricious bounty of for¬ 
tune. The glories of the court were brightened 
rather than impaired in the decline of the em¬ 
pire, and a Greek ambassador might admire, or 
pity, the magnificence of the feeble Moctader. 
“The caliph’s whole army,” says the historian 
Abulfeda, “both horse and foot, was under 
arms, which together made a body of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand men. His state officers, 
the favourite slaves, stood near him in splendid 
apparel, their belts glittering with gold and 
gems. Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, 
four thousand of them white, the remainder 
black. The porters or doorkeepers were in num¬ 
ber seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the 
most superb decorations, were seen swimming 
upon the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less 
splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight 
thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand 
five hundred of which were of silk embroidered 
with gold. The carpets on the floor were twenty- 
two thousand. A hundred lions were brought 
out, with a keeper to each lion.^^ Among the 
other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury 
was a tree of gold and silver spreading into 
eighteen large branches, on which, and on the 
lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made of the 
same precious metals, as well as the leaves of the 
tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous 
motions, the several birds warbled their natural 
harmony. Through this scene of magnificence 
the Greek ambassador was led by the vizir to 
the foot of the caliph’s throne.”^® In the West 
the Ommiades of Spain supported with equal 
pomp the title of commander of the faithful. 
Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his 
favourite sultana, the third and greatest of the 
Abdalrahmans constructed the city, palace, 
and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and 
above three millions sterling, were employed by 
the founder: his liberal taste invited the artists 
of Constantinople, the most skilful sculptors and 
architects of the age; and the buildings were 
sustained or adorned by twelve hundred col¬ 
umns of Spanish and African, of Greek and 
Italian marble. The hall of audience was en¬ 
crusted with gold and pearls, and a great basin 
in the centre was surrounded with the curious 
nnd costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In 


a lofty pavilion of the gardens one of these ba«- 
sins and fountains, so delightftil in a sultry cli* 
mate, was replenished not with water, but with 
the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdal- 
rahman, his wives, concubines, and black eu¬ 
nuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred 
persons: and he was attended to the field by a 
guard of twelve thousand horse, whose belts 
and scimitars were studded with gold." 

In a private condition our desires are per¬ 
petually repressed by poverty and subordina¬ 
tion; but the lives and labours of millions are 
devoted to the service of a despotic prince, 
whose laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes 
are instantly gratified. Our imagination is daz¬ 
zled by the splendid picture; and whatever may 
be the cool dictates of reason, there arc few 
among us who would obstinately refuse a trial 
of the comforts and the cares of royalty. It may 
therefore be of some use to borrow the experi¬ 
ence of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnifi¬ 
cence has perhaps excited our admiration and 
envy, and to transcribe an authentic memorial 
which was found in the closet of the deceased 
caliph. “I have now reigned above fifty years in 
victory or peace; beloved by my subjects, 
dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my 
allies. Riches and honours, power and pleasure, 
have waited on my call, nor does any earthly 
blessing appear to have been wanting to my 
felicity. In this situation I have diligently num¬ 
bered the days of pure and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot: they amount to 
Fourteen -O man I place not thy confidence 
in this present world!”®® The luxury of the 
caliphs, so useless to their private happiness, re¬ 
laxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, 
of the Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual 
conquest had been the sole occupation of the 
first successors of Mohammed; and after sup¬ 
plying themselves with the necessaries of life, 
the whole revenue was scrupulously devoted to 
that salutary work. The Abbassides were im¬ 
poverished by the multitude of their wants and 
their contempt of economy. Instead of pursuing 
the great object of ambition, their leisure, their 
affections, the powers of their mind, were di¬ 
verted by pomp and pleasure: the rewards of 
valour were embezzled by women and eu¬ 
nuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered by 
the luxury of the palace. A similar temper was 
diflused among the subjects of the caliph. Their 
stern enthusiasm was softened by time and 
prosperity: they sought riches in the occupa** 
dons of industry, fame in the pursuits of litera¬ 
ture, and happiness in the trimquillity of domes** 
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dc War was no longer the paasion of the 
Saracena; and die increase of pay> die repeti¬ 
tion of donatives, were insufficient to allure the 
posterity of those voluntary champions who 
had crowded to the standard of Abubeker and 
Omar fica* the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

,, Under the reign of the Ommiades the studies 
of die Moslems were confined to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Koran, and the eloquence and poetry 
of their native tongue. A people continually ex- 
pcaed to the dangers of the fidd must esteem the 
healing powers of medicine^ or rather of sur¬ 
gery: but the starving physicians of Arabia 
murmured a complaint that exercise and tem¬ 
perance deprived them of the greatest part of 
their practice. After their civil and domestic 
wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, awakening 
from this mental lethargy, found leisure and 
felt curiosity for the acquisition of profane sci¬ 
ence. This spirit was first encouraged by the 
caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of 
the Mohammedan law, had applied himself 
with success to the study of astronomy. But 
when the sceptre devolv^ to Almamon, the 
seventh of the Abbassides, he completed the de¬ 
signs of his grandfather, and invited the Muses 
from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at 
Constantinople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, 
and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian 
science: at his command they were translated 
by the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic 
language: his subjects were exhorted assiduous¬ 
ly to peruse these instructive writings; and the 
successor nf Mohammed assisted with pleasure 
and modesty at die assemblies and disputations 
of the learned, “He was. not ignorant,” says 
Abulpharagius, Vthat are the elect of God, 
his b^t and most useful servants, whose lives 
are devoted to the improvement of their ra¬ 
tional faculties. The mean ambition of the 
Qiinese or the Turks may glory in the industry 
of their hands or the indulgence of their brutal 
appetites. Yet these dexto'ous artists must view, 
with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and pyra¬ 
mids of the cells of a beeluve:^ these fortitudi- 
nous heroes are awed by the superior fierceness 
of the lions and tigers; and in their amorous en¬ 
joyments they are much inferior to the vigour 
Of tile grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. The 
^OttOhers of wisdom are the true luminaries and 
legators of a world, which, without their aid^ 
);i^d again sink in ignorance and barbarism.”^ 
zeal and curiosity of Almamon were imi- 
Osged by succeeding princes of the line of Ab¬ 
bas: tb^ rivals, the Fatimites of Afiica and the 
Onyadadcs laf Spain, were the patrons of tiie 


learned, as wdl as the exmemdm of the faiitiki- 
fid; the same royal prerogative was claimed bf 
their indep^dent emirs tji tiie provinces; and 
their emulation diffused the taste and the re¬ 
wards of science from Samarcand and Bochara 
to Fez and Cordova. The tdzir of a sultan con¬ 
secrated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold to the foundation of a college at Ba^ad, 
which he endowed with an annual revenue of 
fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction 
were communicated, perhaps at different times, 
to six thousand disciples of every degree, from 
the son of the noble ta that of the mechanic: a 
sufficient allowance was provided for the indi¬ 
gent scholars^^^and the merit or industry (of the 
professors was repaid with adequate stipends. 
In every city the productions of Arabic litora- 
ture were copied and collected by the cumosity 
of the studious and the vanity of the rich. A pri¬ 
vate doctor refused the invitation of the sultan 
of Bochara, because the carriage of his b^ks 
would have required four hundred camels. The 
royal library of the Fatimites consisted of one 
hundred thousand manuscripts, elegantly tran¬ 
scribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, 
without jealousy or avarice, to the students of 
Cairo. Yet this collection must appear moder¬ 
ate, if we can believe that the Ommiades of 
Spain had formed a library of six hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes, forty-four of which were employ¬ 
ed in the mere catalogue. Their capital, Cor¬ 
dova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, Ai- 
meria, and Murcia, had given birth to more 
than three hundred writers, and above seventy 
public libraries were opened in the cities of the 
Andalusian kingdom. The age of Arabian learn¬ 
ing continued about five hundred years, till the 
great eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval 
with the darkest and most slothful period of 
European annals; but since the sun of science 
has arisen in the West, it should seem that the 
Oriental studies have languished and declined. 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of 
Europe, the far greater part of the innumerable 
volumes were pos^sed only of local value or 
imaginary merit.*® The shelves were crowded 
with orators and poets, whose style was adapted 
to the taste and manners eff their qpuntrymen; 
with general and partial histmies, which each 
revolving generation supplied with a new har¬ 
vest of persons and events; with codes and com¬ 
mentaries of jurisprudence which derived their 
authority from the law of the preset; with ti^ 
interpreters of the and orthodox tradi¬ 

tion: and with the whole theological tribe, pole* 
mics, mystics, schdaatie^ and nu^alifOi ^ 





the liaat of writer?, according to the dtf** 
ferent csdmates of sceptics or believers. The 
works of speculation or science may be reduced 
to the four classes of philosophy, mathemadcs, 
astronomy, and physic. The sages of Greece 
were translated and illustrated in the Arabic 
language, and some treatises, now lost in the 
original, have been recovered in the versions of 
the East,^^ which possessed and studied the 
writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Ga¬ 
len.®^ Among the ideal systems which have 
varied with the fashion of the times, the Arabi¬ 
ans adopted the philosophy of the Stagirite, 
alike intelligible or alike obscure for the readers 
of every age. Plato wrote for the Athenians, and 
his allegorical genius is too closely blended with 
the language and religion of Greece. After the 
fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, emerging 
from their obscurity, prevailed in the contro¬ 
versies of the Oriental sects, and their founder 
was long afterwards restored by the Moham¬ 
medans of Spain to the Latin schools.** The 
physics, both of the Academy and the Lycaeum, 
as they are built, not on observation but on ar¬ 
gument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite or fi¬ 
nite spirit have too often been enlisted in the 
service of superstition. But the human faculties 
are fortified by the art and practice of dialec¬ 
tics; the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect 
and methodise our ideas,** and his syllogism is 
the keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexter¬ 
ously wielded in the schools of the Saracens, 
but, as it is more effectual for the detection of 
error than for the investigation of truth, it is not 
surprising that new generations of masters and 
disciples should still revolve in the same circle 
of logical argument. The mathematics are dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the 
course of ages, they may always advance and 
can never recede. But the ancient geometry, if 
I am not misinformed, was resumed in the 
same state by the Italians of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury; and whatever may be the origin of the 
name, the science of algebra is ascribed to the 
Grecian Diophantus by the modest testimony of 
the Arabs themselves.^* They cultivated with 
more success the sublime science of astronomy, 
which elevates the mind of man to disdain his 
diminutive planet and momentary existence. 
The costly instruments of observation were sup¬ 
plied by the ealiph Almmnon, arid the land of 
the OhaldeanS'still afibrded the same spacious 
level, atid tte same unclouded horizon. In the 
plaixtji ’df and a second time in those of 


Cufa, his matMnatidans hoeiiratdly 
a degree of the great circle of the earth, arid ti^ 
termined at twenty-four thousand miles the 
tire circumference of our globe. From the rei^ 
of the Abbasstdes to that of the grandchildren 
of Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of 
glasses, were diligently observed; and the astro¬ 
nomical tables Bagdad, Spain, and Samar- 
cand** correct some minute errors, without dar¬ 
ing to renounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, with^ 
out advancing a step towards the discovery of 
the solar system. In the eastern courts, the 
truths of science could be recommended only 
by ignorance and folly, and the astronomer 
would have been disregarded, had he not de¬ 
based his wisdom or honesty by the vain predic¬ 
tions of astrology.*’ But in the science of medi¬ 
cine the Arabians have been deservedly ap¬ 
plauded. The names of Mesua and Geber, of 
Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the Gre¬ 
cian masters; in the city of Bagdad eight hun¬ 
dred and sixty physicians were licensed to exer¬ 
cise their lucrative profession:** in Spain, the 
life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to the 
skill of the Saracens,** and the school of Salerno^ 
their legitimate offspring, revived in Italy and 
Europe the precepts of the healing art.** The 
success of each professor must have been influ¬ 
enced by personal and accidental causes; but 
we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy,*^ botany,** and 
chemistry,** the threefold basis of their theory 
and practice. A superstitious reverence for the 
dead confined both the Greeks and the Arabi¬ 
ans to the dissection of apes and quadrupeds; 
the more solid and visible parts were known in 
the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of the 
human frame was reserved for the microscc^ 
and the injections of modern artists. Botany is 
an active science, and the discoveries of the 
torrid zone might enrich the herbal of 
corides with two thousand plants. Some tradi¬ 
tionary knowledge might be secreted in the 
temples and monasteries of Egypt; much useM 
experience had been acquired in the practice of 
arts and manufactures; but the snmf of chem^ 
istry owes its origin and improvement to tile 
industry of the Saracens. They first invented 
and named the alembic fc»r the purposes of dis* 
tillation, analysed the Substances tii tile three 
kingdoms of nature, tried tiie distinction and 
sdfinities of alcalis and acids, and,converted the 
poisonous minerals into soft.and stdutary mod- 
idbes. But the most eager seardh of Ajataari 
chemistry was the transirittmtion met^ and 
the dhdr of imcnortalhealtiit the reasmaoiidtild 
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fortunes of thousaxuls were evaporated in the 
crudbks of alchymy, and the consummation of 
the great work was promoted by the worthy aid 
of mystery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the 
principal benefits of a fomiliar intercourse with 
Greece and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, 
the purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, 
the Arabians disdained the study of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were chosen 
among their Christian subjects; they formed 
their translations sometimes on the original 
text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac ver¬ 
sion: and in the crowd of astronomers and phy¬ 
sicians there is no example of a poet, an orator, 
or even an historian, being taught to speak the 
language of the Saracens.’® The mythology of 
Hdmcr would have provoked the abhorrence 
of those stern fanatics: they possessed in lazy 
ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians, and 
the provinces of Carthage and Rome: the he¬ 
roes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivi¬ 
on; and the history of the world before Moham¬ 
med was reduced to a short legend of the patri¬ 
archs, the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our 
education in the Greek and Latin schools may 
have fixed in our minds a standard of exclusive 
taste; and 1 am not forward to condemn the 
literature and judgment of nations of whose lan¬ 
guage 1 am ignorant. Yet 1 kmw that the classics 
have much to teach, and 1 belim that the Ori¬ 
entals have much to learn: the temperate dig¬ 
nity of style, the graceful proportions of art, the 
forms of visible and intellectual beauty,^ the just 
delineation of character and passion, the rhet¬ 
oric of narrative and argument, the regular 
fabric of epic and dramatic poetry.’^ The influ¬ 
ence of truth and reason is of a less ambiguous 
complexion. The philosophers of Athens and 
Rome enjoyed the blessings, and asserted the 
rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their 
moral and political writings might have gradu¬ 
ally unlocked the fetters of Eastern despotism, 
diffused a liberal ^irit of inquiry and tolerar 
don, and encouraged the Arabian sages to sus¬ 
pect that their caliph was a tyrant, and their 
prophet an impostor.” The instinct of supersti- 
doa was alarmed by the introduction even of 
the abstract sciences; and the more rigid doc¬ 
tors of the law condemned the rash and perni- 
dOus curiosity of Almamon.’* To the thirst of 
martyrdom^ vision of paradise, and the be¬ 
lief of predestinadon, we must ascribe the in- 
srmdbife enthussasm of the prince and people. 
And the sword of. the Sso'ams became less for¬ 


midable when their youth was drawn away 
from the camp to the college, when the armies 
of the faithful presumed to read and to reflect. 
Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous 
of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the 
sacred fire to the barbarians of the East.’^ 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and 
Abbassides the Greeks had stolen the opportun¬ 
ity of avenging their wrongs and enlarging their 
limits. But a severe retribution was exacted by 
Mohadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, 
who seized, in his turn, the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, while a woman and a child, Irene and 
Constantine,, were seated on the Byzantine 
throne. An army of ninety-five thousand Per¬ 
sians and Arabs was sent from the Tigrisl to the 
Thracian Bosphorus, under the commahd of 
Harun,’^ or Aaron, the second son of thelcom- 
mander of the faithful. His encampment op the 
opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, in¬ 
formed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, 
of the loss of her troops and provinces. With the 
consent or connivance of their sovereign, her 
ministers subscribed an ignominious peace; and 
the exchange of some royal gifts could not dis¬ 
guise the annual tribute of seventy thousand 
dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Ro¬ 
man empire. The Saracens had too rashly < ad¬ 
vanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land; tlieir retreat was solicited by the promise 
of faithful guides and plentiful markets; and not 
a Greek had courage to whisper that their weary 
forces might be surrounded and destroyed in 
their necessary passage between a slippery 
mountain and the river Sangarius. Five years 
after this expedition, Harun ascended the throne 
of his father and his elder brother; the most 
powerful and vigorous monarch of his race, il¬ 
lustrious in the West as the ally of Charlemagne, 
and familiar to the most childish readers as the 
perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His title to 
the name of Al Rashid (the Jus/) is sullied by the 
extirpation of the generous, perhaps the inno¬ 
cent, BarmecidesLyet he could listen to the 
complaint of a poor widow who had been pil¬ 
laged by his troops, and who dared, in a pas¬ 
sage of the Koran, to threaten the inattentive 
despot with the judgment of God and posterity. 
His court was adorned with luxury and science; 
but, in a reign of three-and-twenty years, Ha- 
run repeatedly visited his provinces from Chor- 
asan to Egypt; nine times.he performed the pil¬ 
grimage of Mecca; eight times he invaded the 
territories of the Romans; and as often as they 
declined the payment of the tribute, they were 
taughk to feel that a month of dqur^tion waf 
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more costly than a year of submission. But when 
the unnatural mother of Constantine was de¬ 
posed and banished, her successor, Nicephorus, 
resolved to obliterate this badge of servitude 
and disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the 
caliph was pointed with an allusion to the game 
of chess, which had already spread from Persia 
to Greece. “The queen (he spoke of Irene) con¬ 
sidered you as a rook, and herself as a pawn. 
That pusillanimous female submitted to pay a 
tribute, the double of which she ought to have 
exacted from the barbarians. Restore therefore 
the fruits of your injustice, or abide the deter¬ 
mination of the sword.*’ At these words the am¬ 
bassadors cast a bundle of swords before the 
foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the 
menace, and, drawing his scimitar, samsamaK a 
weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he cut 
asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, without 
turning the edge or endangering the temper of 
his blade. He then dictated an epistle of tre¬ 
mendous brevity: “In the name of the most 
merciful God, Harun al Rashid, commander of 
the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I 
have read thy letter, O thou son of an unbeliev¬ 
ing mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt be¬ 
hold, my reply.” It was written in characters of 
blood and fire on the plains of Phrygia; and the 
war-like celerity of the Arabs could only be 
checked by the arts of deceit and the show of 
repentance. The triumphant caliph retired, af¬ 
ter the fatigues of the campaign, to his favourite 
palace of Racca on the Euphrates:^® but the 
distance of five hundred miles, and the incle¬ 
mency of the season, encouraged his adversary 
to violate the peace. Nicephorus was astonished 
by the bold and rapid march of the commander 
of the faithful, who repa.ssed, in the depth of 
winter, the snows of Mount Taurus: his strata¬ 
gems of policy and war were exhausted; and the 
perfidious Greek escaped with three wounds 
from a field of battle overspread with forty 
thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was 
ashamed of submission, and the caliph was re¬ 
solved on victory. One hundred and thirty-five 
thousand regular soldiers received pay, and 
were inscribed in the military roll; and above 
three hundred thousand persons of every de¬ 
nomination inarched under the black standard 
of the Abbaasides. They swept the surface of Asia 
Minor far beyond Tyana and Ancyra, and in¬ 
vested the Pontic Hcraclca,^^ once a flourishing 
state, now a paltry town; at tliat time capable 
of sustaining, in her antique walls, a month’s 
siege against die forces of the East. The ruin 
was complete, the spoil was ample; but if Haarun 


had been conversant with Grecian story^ he 
would have regretted the statue of Heroes, 
whose attributes, the dub, the bow, the quiver, 
and the lion’s hide, were sculptured in massy 
gold. The progress of desolation by sea and land, 
from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled 
the emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty 
defiance. In the new treaty, the ruins of Hera- 
clea were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy: 
and the coin of the tribute was marked with the 
image and superscription of Harun and his 
three sons.^® Yet this plurality of lords might 
contribute to remove the dishonour oi the Ro¬ 
man name. After the death of their father, the 
heirs of the caliph were involved in civil dis¬ 
cord, and the conqueror, the liberal Almamon, 
was sufficiendy engaged in the restoration of 
domestic peace and the introduction of foreign 
science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of 
Michael the Stammerer at Constantinople, the 
islands of Crete and Sicily were subdued by 
the Arabs. The former of these conquests is dis¬ 
dained by their own writers, who were ignorant 
of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not 
been overlooked by the Byzantine historians, 
who now begin to cast a clearer light on the 
affairs of their own times.®® A band of Andalu¬ 
sian volunteers, discontented with the climate 
or government of Spain, explored the adven¬ 
tures of the sea; but as they sailed in no more 
than ten or twenty galleys, their warfare must 
be branded with the name of piracy. As the 
subjects and sectaries of the white party, they 
might lawfully invade the dominions of the 
black caliphs. A rebellious faction introduced 
them into Alexandria;®^ they cut in pieces both 
friends and foes, pillaged the churches and the 
moschs, sold above six thousand Christian cap¬ 
tives, and maintained their station in the cap¬ 
ital of Egypt, till they were oppressed by the 
forces and the presence of Almamon himself. 
From the mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, 
the islands and sea-coasts both of the Greeks 
and Moslems were exposed to their depreda*^ 
tions; they saw, they envied, tiiey tasted the 
fertility of Crete, and soon returned with forty 
galleys to a more serious attack. The Andalu# 
sians wandered over the land fearless and un<^ 
molested; but when they descended with theh 
plunder to the sea shore, their vessels were in 
flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, confessed 
himself the author of the mischief. Their cla¬ 
mours accused hh madness or treachery. “Of 
what do you complain?” replied the crafty ^mir, 
have brought ypii to a land Ibwing with mltk 
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and honeyv Here is your true ccmntry; repose 
from your toils, suid forget the barren place of 
your nativity.” “And our wives and children?” 
“Your beauteous captives will supply the place 
df your wives, and in iheir embraces you will 
soon become the fathers of a new progeny,” The 
first habitation was their camp, with a ditch 
and rampart in the bay of Suda; but an apos¬ 
tate monk led them to a more desirable posidon 
in the eastern parts; and the name of Candax, 
dieir fortress and colony, has been extended to 
the whole island, under the corrupt and mod¬ 
em appelladon of Candia, The hundred cities of 
the age of Minos were diminished to thirty; and 
of these, only one, most probably Cydonia, had 
courage to retain the substance of freedom and 
the profession of Christianity. The Saracens of 
Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and 
the timbers of Mount Ida were launched into 
the main. During a hostile period, of one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-eight years, the princes of Con¬ 
stantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curses and ineffectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily® was occasioned by an act 
of superstitious rigour. An amorous youth, who 
had stolen a nun from her cloister, was sen¬ 
tenced by the emperor to the amputation of his 
tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reason and 
policy of the Saracens of Africa; and soon re¬ 
turned witli the Imperial purple, a fleet of one 
hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred 
hem and ten thousand foot. They landed at 
Mazara, near the ruins of the ancient Selinus; 
but after some partial victories, Syracuse^^ was 
delivered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain 
before her walls, and his African friends were 
reduced to the necessity of feeding on the flesh 
their own horses. In their turn they were re¬ 
lieved by a powerful reinforcement of their 
brethren of Andalusia; the largest and western 
part of the island was gradually reduced, and 
die commodious harbour of Palermo was chosen 
for the seat of the naval and military power of 
the Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty 
years the faith which she had sworn to Christ 
and to Caesar. In the last and fatal siege her citi- 
displayed some remnant of the spirit which 
had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and 
Oarthage. They stood above twenty days a- 
gainst the battering-rams and catapulUg^ the 
spines and tortoises of the beriegers; and the 
pdMice might have been relieved, if the mariners 
of die Imperial fleet had not been detained at 
in buikflhg a diurcb to the Vir- 
idd Maty, 'pxe deacon Theodosius, with the 
Udiop dergy, was dragged in chains from 


the altar to Palermo, cast into a subterranoiua 
dungeon, and exposed to the hourly peril df 
death or apostasy. His pathetic^ and not ineler 
gant complaint, may be read as the epitaph of 
his country.®^ From the Roman conquest to 
this final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to 
die primitive isle of Ortygea, had insensibly de¬ 
clined. Yet the relics were still precious; the 
plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand 
pounds of silver; the entire spoil was computed 
at one million of pieces of gold (about four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling), and the cap¬ 
tives must outnumber the seventeen thousand 
Christians who were transported from the sack 
of Taurombdfum into African servitude. In 
Sicily the religion and language of the Greeks 
were eradicated; and such was the docility of 
the rising generation, that fifteen thousana boys 
were circumcised and clothed on the sam^ day 
with the son of the Fatimitc caliph. The Arabian 
squadrons issued from the harbours of Palermo, 
Biserta, and Tunis; a hundred and fifty towns 
of Calabria and Campania were attacked and 
pillaged, nor could the suburbs of Rome be de¬ 
fended by the name of the Caesars and apostles. 
Had the Mohammedans been united, Italy 
must have fallen an easy and glorious accession 
to the empire of the prophet. But the caliphs of 
Bagdad had lost their authority in the West; 
the Aglabites and Faliinites usurped the prov¬ 
inces of Africa, their emirs of Sicily aspired to 
independence; and the design of conquest and 
dominion was degraded to a repetition of preda¬ 
tory inroads.®® 

In the suiferings of prostrate Italy the name 
of Rome awakens a solemn and mournful rec¬ 
ollection. A fleet of Saracens from the African 
coast presumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber, 
and to approach a city which even yet, in her 
fallen state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left 
exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian way. ThciF invisible sanctity had pro¬ 
tected them against the Coths, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained 
both the Gospel and the legend; and their rapa¬ 
cious spirit was approved and animated by the 
precepts of the Koran. The Christian idols wert 
stripf^ of their cosdy offerings; a silver altar 
was tom away from the shrine of St. Peter; and 
if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, 
their deliverance must be imputed to the haste 
rather than the scruples of the Saracesia. in their 
course along the Applah way, they ;^la(^ 





Fui^i and b^iegedGa^ta; but they had turned 
aside £rom the walls of Rome, and, by their di¬ 
visions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of 
the prophet of Mecca. The same danger still 
impended on the heads of the Roman people; 
and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African emir. They claimed the 
protection of their Latin sovereign; but the 
Carlovingian standard was overthrown by a de¬ 
tachment of the barbarians: they meditated the 
restoration of the Greek emperors; but the at¬ 
tempt was treasonable, and the succour remote 
and precarious.®® Their distress appeared to re¬ 
ceive some aggravation from the death of their 
spiritual and temporal chief; but the pressing 
emergency superseded the forms and intrigues 
of an election; and the unanimous choice of 
Pope Leo the Fourth®^ was the safety of the 
church and city. This pontiff was born a Ro¬ 
man ; the courage of the first ages of the repub¬ 
lic glowed in his breast; and, amidst the ruins 
of his country, he stood erect, like one of the 
firm and lofty columns that rear their heads 
above the fragments of the Roman forum. The 
first days of his reign were consecrated to the 
purification and removal of relics, to prayers 
and processions, and to all the solemn offices 
of religion, which served at least to heal the 
imagination and restore the hopes of the multi¬ 
tude, The public defence had been long neg¬ 
lected, not from the presumption of peace, but 
from the distress and poverty of the times. As 
far as tlie scantiness of his means and the short¬ 
ness of his leisure would allow, the ancient walls 
were repaired by the command of Leo; fifteen 
towers, in the most accessible stations, were 
built or renewed; two of these commanded on 
either side the Tiber; and an iron chain was 
drawn across the stream to impede the ascent of 
a hostile navy. The Romans were assured of a 
short respite by the welcome news that the siege 
of Gaeta had been raised, and that a part of the 
enemy with their sacrilegious plunder had per¬ 
ished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed soon 
burst upon them with redoubled violence. The 
Aglabite,®® who reigned in Africa, had inherited 
from his father a treasure and an army: a Beet 
of Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment 
in the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before 
the moptb of the Tiber, sixteen miles from the 
city; and their discipline and numb^ appear¬ 
ed to threaten, not a transient imroad, but a 
serious design ci conquest smd dominion. But 
die vigBanee Leo had formed an alliance 
VMadls of the Greek empire, the free 


and maritime states of CaSta, Naplm^ 
Amalfi; and, in the hour of danger, their galle^ 
appeared in the port of Ostia under the mtir 
mand of Gsesanus, the son of the Neapolitan 
duke, a noble and valiant youth, who had 
ready vanquished the Beets of the Saracens. 
With his principal companions, Caesarius was 
invited to the Lateran palace, and the dexter¬ 
ous pontiff sdfected to inquire their errand, and 
to accept with joy and surprise their providen¬ 
tial succour. The city bands, in arms, attended 
their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and 
blessed his generous deliverers. They kissed his 
feet, received the communion with martial de¬ 
votion, and listened to the prayer of Leo, that 
the same God who had supported St, Peter and 
St. Paul on the waves of the sea would strength¬ 
en the hands of his champions against the 
adversaries of his holy name. After a similar 
prayer, and with equal resolution, the Moslems 
advanced to the attack of the Christian galleys, 
which preserved their advantageous station 
along the coast. The victory inclined to the side 
of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided 
in their favour by a sudden tempest, which con¬ 
founded the skill and courage of the stoutest 
mariners. The Christians were sheltered in a 
friendly harbour, while the Africans were scat¬ 
tered and dashed in pieces among the rocks 
and islands of a hostile shore. Those who es** 
caped from shipwreck and hunger neither found 
nor deserved mercy at the hands of their im¬ 
placable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet 
reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; 
and the remainder was more usefully employed 
to restore the sacred edifices which they had 
attempted to subvert. The pontiff, at the head 
of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devo¬ 
tion at the shrines of the apostles; and, among 
the spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian 
bows of pure and massy silver were suspended 
round the altar of the Bsherman of Galilee. The 
reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in 
defence and ornament of the Roman state. The 
churches were renewed and embellished; near 
four thousand pounds of silver were conse¬ 
crated to repair die losses oi St. Peter; and his 
sanctuary was decorated widi a plate of gdd af 
the weight of two hundred and sixteen pouhd^ 
embossed with the portraits of die popeand em- 
peren:, and encircled with a string 6f pearls. Yet 
this vain magniBcence reBects less glbry on the 
character of Leo than the paternal care widi 
which he rebuilt the walls Horta and Axneri^; 
and ^nsported die wandering inhabitants of 
CentumoeUae to his new 
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twelve miles from the sea-shore.^ By his liberal* 
ity a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and 
children, was planted in the station of Porto at 
the mouth of the Tiber: the falling city was re¬ 
stored for their use, the fields and vineyards 
were divided among the new setders: their first 
efforts were assisted by a gift of horses and cat- 
de; and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge 
against the Saracens, swore to live and die un¬ 
der the standard of St. Peter. The nations of the 
West and North who visited the threshold of the 
aposdes had gradually formed the large and 
populous suburb of the Vatican, and their vari¬ 
ous habitations were distinguished, in the lan¬ 
guage of the times, as the schools of the Greeks 
and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But 
this venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious 
iiMult: the design of enclosing it with walls and 
towers exhausted all that authority could com¬ 
mand, or charity would supply: and the pious 
labour of four years was animated in every sea¬ 
son and at every hour by the presence of the in¬ 
defatigable pontiff. The love of fame, a gener¬ 
ous but worldly passion, may be detected in the 
name of the leonine city^ which he bestowed on 
the Vatican; yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Christian penance and humility. 
The boundary was trod by the bishop and his 
clergy, barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes; the 
songs of triumph were modulated to psalms and 
litanies; the walls were besprinkled with holy 
water; and the ceremony was concluded with a 
prayer, that, under the guardian care of the 
apostles and the angelic host, both the old and 
the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, 
prosperous, and impregnable.®® 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the 
Stammerer, was one of the most active and 
high-spirited princes who reigned at Constan¬ 
tinople during the middle age. In offensive or 
defensive war he marched in person five times 
against the Saracens, formidable in his attack, 
esteemed by the enemy in his losses and defeats. 
In the last of these expeditions he penetrated 
into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of 
Sozopetra; the casual birthplace of the caliph 
Motassem, whose father Harun was attended 
in peace or war by the most favoured of his wives 
and concubines. The revolt of a Persian impos¬ 
tor employed at that moment the arms of the 
Saracen, smd he could only intercede in favour of 
aplacefor which he felt and acknowledged some 
degree filial affection. These solicitations de¬ 
termined the emperor to wound his pride in so 
sensibic.a part. Sozopetra was levelled with the 
grouml) tl^ Syrian prisoners were marked or 


mutilated with ignominious cruelty, and a thou¬ 
sand female captives were forced away from the 
adjacent territory. Among these a matron of the 
house of Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, 
the name of Motassem; and the insults of the 
Greeks engaged the honour of her kinsman to 
avenge his indignity, and to answer her appeal. 
Under the reign of the two elder brothers, the 
inheritance of the youngest had been confined 
to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia; 
this frontier station had exercised his military 
talents; and among his accidental claims to the 
name of Octonary,^^ the most meritorious arc the 
eight battles ^hich he gained or fought against 
the enemies of the Koran. In this personal 
quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, andl Egypt 
were recruited from the tribes of Arabia abd the 
Turkish hordes: his cavalry might be nuinerous, 
though we should deduct some myriads! from 
the hundred and thirty thousand horses of the 
royal stables; and the expense of the armament 
was computed at four millions sterling, or one 
hundred thousand pounds of gold. From Tar¬ 
sus, the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced 
in three divisions along the high road of Con¬ 
stantinople: Motassem himself commanded the 
centre, and the vanguard was given to his son 
Abbas, who, in the trial of the first adventjurcs, 
might succeed with the more glory, or fail with 
the least reproach. In the revenge of his injury 
the caliph prepared to retaliate a similar affront. 
The father of 'Fheophilus was a native of Amo- 
rium*® in Phrygia: the original scat of the Im¬ 
perial house had been adorned with privileges 
and monuments; and, whatever might be the 
indifference of the people, Constantinople itself 
was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the 
sovereign and his court. The name of Amorium 
was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; 
and their three armies were again united under 
the walls of the devoted city. It had been pro¬ 
posed by the wisest counsellors to evacuate 
Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, and to 
abandon the empty structures to the vain re¬ 
sentment of the barbarians. The emperor em¬ 
braced the more generous resolution of defend¬ 
ing, in a siege and battle, the country of his an¬ 
cestors. When the armies drew near, the front 
of the Mohammedan line appeared to a Roman 
eye more closely planted with spears and jave¬ 
lins; but the event of the action was not glorious 
oa cither side to the national troops. The Arabs 
were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty 
thousand Persians, who had obtained service 
and settlement in the Byzantine empire. Th^ 
Greeks were repulsed and vanquish^) but 
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wiu} by the arrows of the Turkish cavalry; and 
had not their bowstrings been damped and re¬ 
laxed by the evening rain, very few of the Chris¬ 
tians could have escaped with the emperor from 
the field of batde. They breathed at Dorylaeum, 
at die distance of three days; and Thcophilus, 
reviewing his trembling squadrons, forgave the 
common flight both of the prince and people. 
After this discovery of his weakness, he vainly 
hoped to deprecate the fate of Amorium: the 
inexorable caliph rejected with contempt his 
prayers and promises, and detained the Roman 
ambassadors to be the witnesses of his great re¬ 
venge. They had nearly been the witnesses of 
his shame. The vigorous assaults of fifty-five 
days were encountered by a faithful governor, 
a veteran garrison, and a desperate people; and 
the Saracens must have raised the siege, if a 
domestic traitor had not pointed to the weakest 
part of the wall, a place which was decorated 
with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow 
of Motassem was accomplished with unrelent¬ 
ing rigour: tired, rather than satiated, with de¬ 
struction, he returned to his new palace of Sa¬ 
mara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while 
the unfortunate^^ Theophilus implored the tardy 
and doubtful aid of his Western rival the em¬ 
peror of the Franks, Yet in the siege of Amorium 
about seventy thousand Moslems had perished; 
their loss had been revenged by the slaughter of 
thirty thousand Christians, and the sufferings 
of an equal number of captives, who were treat¬ 
ed as the most atrocious criminals. Mutual 
necessity could sometimes extort the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners but in the national and 
religious conflict of the two empires, peace was 
without confidence, and war without mercy. 
Quarter was seldom given in the field; those 
who escaped the edge of the sword were con¬ 
demned to hopeless servitude or exquisite tor¬ 
ture; and a Catholic emperor relates, with vis¬ 
ible satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens 
of Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged into 
caldrons of boiling oil.*‘ To a point of honour 
Motassem had sacrificed a flourishing city, two 
hundred thousand lives, and the property of 
millions. The same caliph descended from his 
horse, and dirtied his robe, to relieve the dis¬ 
tress of a decrepit old man, who, with his laden 
ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these 
actions did he reflect with the most pleasure 
when he was summoned by the angel of death?*® 
With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, 
the glory of his family and nation expired. 
When the Arabian conquerors had spread them- 
flelves over the East, and were mingled with the 


servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they 
insensibly lost the freeborn and martial virtues 
of the desert. The courage of the South is the 
artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice; the 
active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and 
the mercenary forces of the caliphs were re¬ 
cruited in those climates of the North, of which 
valour is the hardy and spontaneous produc¬ 
tion. Of the Turks*^ who dwelt beyond the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the robust youths, either taken in 
war, or purchased in trade, were educated in 
the exercises of the field and the profession of 
the Mohammedan faith. The Turkish guards 
stood in arms round the throne of their bene¬ 
factor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion of 
die palace and the provinces. Motassem, the 
first author of this dangerous example, intro¬ 
duced into the capital above fifty thousand 
Turks; their licentious conduct provoked the 
public indignation, and the quarrels of the sol¬ 
diers and people induced the caliph to retire 
from Bagdad, and establish his own residence 
and the camp of his barbarian favourites at Sa¬ 
mara on the Tigris, about twelve leagues above 
the City of Peace.*® His son Motawakkel was a 
jealous and cruel tyrant; odious to his subjects, 
he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, 
and these strangers, ambitious and apprehen¬ 
sive, were tempted by the rich promise of a revo¬ 
lution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause 
of his son, they burst into his apartment at the 
hoiu: of supper, and the caliph was cut into 
seven pieces by the same swords which he had 
recendy distributed among the guards of his 
life and throne. To this throne, yet streaming 
with a father’s blood, Montasser was trium¬ 
phantly led; but in a reign of six months he 
found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. If 
he wept at the sight of an old tapestry which 
represented the crime and punishment the 
son of Chosroes; if his days were abridged by 
grief and remorse, we may allow some pity to a 
parricide, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
death, that he had lost both this world and the 
world to come. After this act of treason, the en¬ 
signs of royalty, the garment and walking staff 
of Mohammed, were given and torn away by 
the foreign mercenaries, who in four years cre¬ 
ated, deposed, and murdered three commanders 
of the faithful. As often as the Turks were in¬ 
flamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these ca¬ 
liphs were dragged by the feet, exposed naked 
to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, 
and compelled to purchase, by die abdicadon 
of their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable 
jfete.** At length, however, the fury of the tern- 
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pest wail ^>ait or diverted: the Abbassidefl re« 
turned to the less turbulent residence of Bag¬ 
dad; the itisolence of the Turks was curbed with 
a firmer and more skilful hand, and their num¬ 
bers were divided and destroyed in foreign war¬ 
fare. But the nations of the East had been taught 
to trample on the successors of the prophet; and 
the blessings of domestic peace were obtained 
by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So 
uniform are the mischiefs of military despotism, 
that I seem to repeat the story of the Praetorians 
of Rome.^®® 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped 
by the business, the pleasure, and the knowledge 
of the age, it burnt with concentrated heat in 
the breasts of the chosen few, the congenial 
spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either 
in this world or in the next. How carefully so¬ 
ever the book of prophecy had been sealed by 
the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and (if we 
may profane the word) even the reason of fanat¬ 
icism, might believe that, after the successive 
missions of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Je¬ 
sus, and Mohammed, the same God, in the ful¬ 
ness of time, would reveal a still more perfect 
and permanent law. In the two hundred and 
seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher 
of the name of Carmath assumed the lofty and 
incomprehensible style of the Guide, the Direc¬ 
tor, the Demonsdration, the Word, the Holy 
Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the Messiah, 
who had conversed with him in a human shape, 
and the representative of Mohammed the son 
erf Ali, of St. John the Baptist, and of the angel 
Gabriel. In his mystic volume the precepts of 
the Koran were refined to a more spiritual 
sense; he relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, 
and pilgrimage; allowed the indiscriminate use 
of wine and forbidden food; and nourished the 
fervour of his disciples by the daily repetidon of 
fifty prayers. The idleness and ferment of the 
rustic crowd awakened the attendon of the 
magistrates of Cufa; a timid persecution assisted 
die progress of the new sect; and the name of the 
pit^het became more revered after his person 
bad been withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apostles dispersed themsdves among the Bedt>- 
ivveens, *‘arace of men,” says Abulfeda,*‘equally 
devoid of reason and of reli^onand the success 
of their preaching seemed to threaten Arabia 
wilb new revoludon. The Oarmathians were 
f|^[far^rebellion, since they disclaimed the dtle 
^ ^ ii 0 |i| 8 e of Abbas, and abhorred the worldly 
|lfQiia{» of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were sus* 
eqpdble of discipline, since they vowed a blind 


mid absolute submikdon to their Imam, who 
was called to the prophedc office by the voice 
of God and the people. Instead of the legal 
tithes he claimed the ^th of their substance and 
spoil; the most flagitious sins were no more than 
the type of disobedience; and the brethren were 
united and concealed by an oath of secrecy. 

After a bloody conflict they prevailed in the 
province of Bahrein, along the Persian Gulf: 
far and wide the tribes erf the desert were sub¬ 
ject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of 
Abu Said and his son Abu Taher; and these re¬ 
bellious imams could muster in the field a hun¬ 
dred and sevao thousand fanatics. The merce¬ 
naries of the caliph were dismayed at the ap¬ 
proach of an enemy who neither asked nor ac¬ 
cepted quarter; and the difference b«ween 
them in fortitude and patience is expressive of 
the change which three centuries of prosperity 
had effected in the character of the Arab)(ans. 
Such troops were discomfited in every action; 
the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and 
Bassora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was 
filled with consternation; and the caliph trem¬ 
bled behind the veils of his palace. In a daring 
inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced 
to the gates of the capital with no more than 
five hundred horse. By the special order of 
Moctader the bridges had been broken down, 
and the person or head of the rebel was expect¬ 
ed every hour by the commander of the faithful. 
His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, 
apprised Abu Taher of his danger, and recom¬ 
mended a speedy escape. “Your master,” said 
the intrepid Carmathian to the messenger, “is 
at the head of thirty thousand soldiers: three 
such men as these are wanting in his host:” at 
the same instant, turning to three of his com¬ 
panions, he commanded the first to plunge a 
dagger into his breast, the second to leap into 
the Tigris, and the third to cast himself head¬ 
long down a precipice. They obeyed without a 
murmur. “Rdatc,” continued the imam, “what 
you have seen: before the evening your general 
shall be chained among my dogs.” Before the 
evening the camp was surprised, and the men¬ 
ace was executed. The rapine of the Garma- 
thians was sanctified by their aversion to the 
worship of Mecca: they robbed a caravan of 
palgrims, and twenty thousand devout Modems 
were abandoned on the burning sands to a 
death of hunger and thirst. Another year they 
sufidred the pilgrims to. proceed without inter¬ 
ruption; but, in the festival of devotion, Abu 
Taher storing the holy city, and trampled on 
the most venerable rdka of die Mbhaimaedan 
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faidt Hikty dioasand cidzexts and straxigcrt 
were put to the swdrd; the sacred precincts 
Were polluted by the burial of three thousand 
dead bodies^ the well of Zemzem overflowed 
with blood; the golden spout was forced from 
its place; the veil of the Caaba was divided 
among these impious sectaries; and the black 
stone, the first monument of the nation, was 
borne away in triumph to their capital. After 
this deed of sacrilege and cruelty they continued 
to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt: 
but the vital principle of enthusiasm had with¬ 
ered at the root. Their scruples of their avarice 
again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and re¬ 
stored the black stone of the Caaba; and it is 
needless to inquire into what factions they were 
broken, or by whose swords they were finally 
extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may 
be considered as the second visible cause of the 
decline and fall of the empire of the caliphs.^®^ 
The third and most obvious cause was the 
weight and magnitude of the empire itself. The 
caliph Almamon might proudly assert that it 
was easier for him to rule the East and the West 
than to manage a chess-board of two feet 
square:^®* yet I suspect that in both those games 
he was guilty of many fatal mistakes; and I 
perceive that in the distant provinces the au¬ 
thority of the first and most powerful of the Ab- 
bassidcs was already impaired. The analogy of 
despotism invests the representative with the 
full majesty of the prince; the division and 
balance of powers might relax the habits of 
obedience, might encourage the passive subject 
to inquire into the origin and administration of 
civil government. He who is born in the purple 
is seldom worthy to reign; but tlic elevation of 
a private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, 
affords a strong presumption of his courage and 
capacity. The viceroy of a remote kingdom as¬ 
pires to secure the property and inheritance of 
his precarious trust; the nations must rejoice in 
the presence of their sovereign; and the com¬ 
mand of armies and treasures arc at once the 
object and the instrument of his ambidon. A 
change was scarcely visible as long as the lieu¬ 
tenants of the caliph were content with their 
vicarious title; while they solicited for them¬ 
selves or their sons a renewal of the Imperial 
grant, and.still maintained on the coin and in 
the public pra>'«rs the name and prerogative of 
the commander of the faithful. But in the long 
and hereditary exercise of power they assumed 
the pifide and attributes of royalty; the alter¬ 
native of. peace or war, of reward or punish- 
ment^ depeatiod solery on their wiH'; and the 


nsvbnues of thesr .government inete resery^^ 
local Services or private xnagniticence. ituteTid 
of a regular supply of men and money, the shop 
cessors of the prophet were flattered with the 
ostentatious gift ^ an elephant, or a cast of 
hawks, a suit of silk hangings, or some pounds 
of musk and amber. 

After the revolt of Spain from the temporal 
and spiritual supremacy of the Abbassides, the 
first symptoms of disobedience broke fmrth in 
the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of 
Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid 
Harun, bequeathed to the dynasty of the Agla<^ 
bites the inheritance of his name and power. The 
indolence or policy of the caliphs dissembled 
the injury and loss, and pursued only with 
poison the founder of the Edrisites}^^ who met¬ 
ed the kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of 
the Western ocean.‘°® In the East the first dy^ 
nasty was that of the Taherites ^^^—the posterity 
of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars of 
the sons of Harun, had served with too much 
zeal and success the cause of Almamon, the 
younger brother. He was sent into honourable 
exile, to command on the banks of the Oxus'; 
and the independence of his successors, who 
reigned in Chorasan till the fourth generation, 
was palliated by their modest and respectful dt* 
meanour, the happiness of their subjects, and 
the security of their frontier. They were sup¬ 
planted by one of those adventurers so frequent 
in the annals of the East, who left his trade of a 
brazier (from whence the name of Soffarides) for 
the profession of a robber. In a nocturnal visit 
to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, Jacob, the 
son of Leith, stumbled over a lump of salt, which 
he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt, among 
the Orientals, is the symbol of hospitality, and 
the pious robber immediately retired withesut 
spoil or damage. The discovery of this honour^ 
able behaviour recommended Jacob to pradoa 
and trust; he led an army at first for his bene¬ 
factor, at last for himself, subdued Persist, and 
threatened the residence of the Abbassides. Oa 
his march towards Bagdad the conqueror, was 
arrested by a fever. He gave audience in bed to 
the ambassador of the caliph; and beside him 
on a table were exposed a naked scimitar^ « 
crust brown bread, and a bunch of onitms. 
*Tf I die,^’ said he, *'yOur master is delivered 
from his fears. If I live, this mmt determine 
tween us. If I am vanquished, I can return 
without reluctance to the homely fare of lOy 
youth.” From the height whem he stood, tho 
descent would not have been so soft or hann^ 
less: a timely death secured his own repost and 
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that oi the caliph^ who paid with the moat lav«> 
ish cohoessions the retreat hi& brother Amrou 
to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Ab* 
bassides were too feeble to contend, too proud 
to forgive: they invited the powerful dynasty of 
the Smanides, who passed the Oxus with ten 
thousand horse, so poor that their stirrups were 
of wood; so brave, that they vanquished the 
Soffarian army, eight times more numerous 
than their own. The captive Amrou was sent in 
chains, a grateful ofifering, to the court of Bag¬ 
dad; and as the victor was content with the in¬ 
heritance of Transoxiana and Ghorasan, the 
realms of Persia returned for a while to the al¬ 
legiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria 
and Egypt were twice dismembered by their 
Turkish slaves of the race of Totdun and Ikshid}^'^ 
These barbarians, in religion and manners the 
ccxuntrymen of Mohammed, emerged from the 
bloody factions of the palace to a provincial 
command and an independent throne: their 
names became famous and formidable in their 
time; but the founders of these two potent dy¬ 
nasties confessed, either in words or actions, the 
vanity of ambition. The first on his deathbed 
implored the mercy of God to a sinner, ignoramt 
pf the limits of his own power: the second, in the 
midst of four hundred thousand soldiers and 
eight thousand slaves, concealed from every hu¬ 
man eye the chamber where he attempted to 
sleep. Their sons were educated in the vices of 
kings; and both Egypt and Syria were recover¬ 
ed and possessed by the Abbassides during an 
interval of thirty years. In the decline of their 
empire, Mesopotamia, with the important'cities 
of Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied by the 
Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadan, The 
poets of their court could repeat, without a 
blush, that nature had formed their counte¬ 
nances for beauty, their tongues for eloquence, 
and their hands for liberality and valour: but 
the genuine talc of the devadon and reign oi 
the Hwnadamtes exhibits a scene of treachery^ 
murder, and parricide. At die same fatal period 
the Persian kingdom was again usurped by the 
dynasty of the Bttmdts^ by the sword of three 
brothers, who, under various names, were 
i^led the support and columns of the state, and 
who, from the Caspian sea to the ocean, would 
tmffor no tyrants but themselves. Under their 
idgn the language and genius of Persia revived, 
and . the Arabs, three hundred and four ycais 
after the death of Mohammed, were deprived 
of the soeptxe of the East 
Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and 
of the successors of Mdham* 


med, was the last who deserved the tide of com* 
mandcr df the faithful the last (says Abul- 
fieda) who e^oke to the people or conversed 
with the learned; the last who, in the expense of 
his household, represented the wealth and mag¬ 
nificence of the ancient caliphs. After him, the 
lords of the Eastern world were reduced to the 
most abject misery, and exposed to the blows 
and insults of a servile condition. The revolt of 
the provinces circumscribed their dominions 
within the walls of Bagdad: but that capital 
still contained an innumerable multitude, vain 
of their past fortune, discontented with their 
present state^ and oppressed by the demands of 
a treasury which had formerly been replenished 
by the spoil and tribute of nations. Their idle¬ 
ness was exercised by faction and controversy. 
Under the mask of piety, the rigid followers of 
HanbaP®® invaded the pleasures of domestic 
life, burst into the houses of plebciansl and 
princes, spilt the wine, broke the instruments, 
beat the musicians, and dishonoured, with in¬ 
famous suspicions, the associates of every hand¬ 
some youth. In each profession which allowed 
room for two persons, the one was a votary, the 
other an antagonist, of All; and the Abbassides 
were awakened by the clamorous grief of the 
sectaries, who denied their title, and cursed 
their progenitors. A turbulent people could 
only be repressed by a military force; but who 
could satisfy the avarice or assert the discipline 
of tlie mercenaries themselves? The African and 
the Turkish guards drew their swords against 
each other, and the chief commanders, the emirs 
al Omra,^^® imprisoned or desposed their sover¬ 
eigns, and violated the sanctuary of the mosch 
and harem. If the caliphs escaped to the camp 
or court of any neighbouring prince, their de¬ 
liverance was a change of servitude, till they 
were prompted by despair to invite the Bowides, 
the sultans of Persia, who silenced the factions 
of Bagdad by their irresistible arms. The civil 
and military powers were assumed by Moezal- 
dowiat, the seconti of the three brothers, and a 
stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling was 
assigned by his generosity for the private ex¬ 
pense of the commander of the faithful. But on 
the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassa¬ 
dors of Ghorasan, and in the presence of a 
trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged 
from his throne to a dungeon, by the command 
of the stranger, and the rude hands of his Dile- 
mites* His palace was pillaged, his eyes were 
put outy and the mean ambition of the Abbas- 
ridet mpired to the vacant station of danger and 
disgrace. Im the school of adversity the luaind* 





oiift caliphs resnmicd the grave and abstemious 
virtues the primitive times. Despoiled of their 
armour and silken robes, they fasted, they pray* 
ed, they studied the Koran and the tradition of 
the Sonnites: they performed, with zeal and 
knowdedge, the functions of their ecclesiastical 
character. The respect of nations still waited On 
the successors of the apostle, the oracles of the 
law and conscience of the faithful; and the 
weakness or division Of their tyrants sometime 
restored the Abbassidcs to the sovereignty of 
Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been em¬ 
bittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, the 
real or spurious progeny Of Aii. Arising from the 
extremity of Africa, these successful rivals ex¬ 
tinguished, in Egypt and Syria, both the spiri¬ 
tual and temporal authority of the Abbassides; 
and the monarch of the Nile insulted the hum* 
ble pontiff on the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the cen¬ 
tury which elapsed after the war of Theophilus 
and Moiassem, the hostile transactions of the 
two nations were confined to some inroads by 
sea and land, the fruits of their close vicinity 
and indelible hatred. But when the Eastern 
world was convulsed and broken, the Greeks 
were roused from their lethargy by the hopes 
of conquest and revenge. The Byzantine em¬ 
pire, since the accession of the Basilian race, 
had reposed in peace and dignity; and they 
might encounter with their entire strength the 
front of some petty emir, whose rear was as¬ 
saulted and threatened by his national foes of 
the Mohammedan faith. The lofty titles of the 
morning-star, and the death of the Saracens, 
were applied in the public acclamations to 
Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as renowned in the 
camp as he was unpopular in the city. In the 
subordinate station of great domestic, or gen¬ 
eral of the East, he reduced the island of Crete, 
and extirpated the nest of pirates who had so 
long defied, with impunity, the majesty of the 
empire.^^* His military genius was displayed in 
the conduct and success Of the enterprise, which 
had so often failed with loss and dishonour. The 
Saracens were confounded by the landing of 
his troops on Safe and level bridges, which he 
cast from the vessels to the shore. Seven months 
were consumed in the siege of Candia; the de¬ 
spair of the native Cretans was stimulated by 
the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa aiid 
Spain; and, after the massy wall and double 
ditch had bwn stormed by the Gmcks, a hope¬ 
less conflict was still maintabed in the streets 
and houses of the city. The whole i^and ivas 
subdued in the capital, and a submissive people 


accepted, without resistance, the baptism of dm 
eonqimror.*^® ConstantinopAe applauded die 
}otig4brgotten pomp of a triumph; but tiie 
perial diadem was the sole reward that could 
repay the service, or satisfy the ambition, Of 
Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger Romanua, the 
fourth in lineal descent of the Basilian race, 
widow Theophania successively married Ni¬ 
cephorus Phocas and his assassin Jdhn Zimiices, 
the two heroes of the age. They leigned as the 
guardians and colleagues of her infant sons; and 
die twelve years of their military command form 
the most splendid period oi the Byzantine an¬ 
nals. The subjects and confederates whom they 
led to war appeared, at least in the eyes Of an 
enemy, two hundred thousand strong; and of 
these about thirty thousand were armed with 
cuirasses:”^ a train of four thousand mules at¬ 
tended their march; and their evening camp 
was regularly fortifi«i with an enclosure of iron 
spikes. A series of bloody and undecisive com¬ 
bats is nothing more than an anticipation of 
what would have been effected in a few years 
by the course of nature: but I shall briefly pros¬ 
ecute the conquests of the two emperors from 
the hills of Cappadocia to the desert of Bagdad. 
The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
first excrci.sed the skill and perseverance of their 
troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to bestow the name of Romans. In the 
double city of Mopsuestia, which is divided by 
the river Sarus, two hundred thousand Mos¬ 
lems were predestined to death Or slavery,a 
surprising degree of population, which must lat 
least include the inhabitants of the dependent 
districts. They were surrounded and taken by 
assault; but Tarsus was reduced by the slow 
progress Of famine; and no sooner had the Sara¬ 
cens yielded on honourable terms than they 
were mortified by the distant and unprofitable 
view of the naval succours of Egypt. They were 
dismissed with a safe-Oonduct to the conges of 
Syria: a part Of the old Christians had quiedy 
lived under their dominion; and the vacant 
habitations were replenished by a new colotty. 
But the mosch was converted into h stable; the 
pulpit was delivered to the flames; many rich 
crosses of gold and gems, the spoil of Asiatic 
churches, were made a gratefbl offering to diC 
piety or avarice of the emperor; and he trans¬ 
ported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsiitt> 
which ^re fiked in the wall of ConstantittOplei 
an eternal monument of his victory. After 
had fotned and sectaired the narrow paiatf 
Mount Amanus, the two Roman princes fc- 
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Syxiali l^t,! instead c^ assaulting the walii o£ 
Antkidli, tte humanity Or superstition of Nice- 
jpbmus appeared to respect the ancient metrop* 
olis of East: he contented himself with 
drawing round the city a line of circumvalia- 
don; left a stationary army; and instructed his 
Ikutenant to expect, without impatience, the 
return of spring. But in the depth of winter, in a 
dark and rainy night, an adventurous subal« 
tern, with three hundred soldiers, approached 
the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occu¬ 
pied two adjacent towers, stood firm against the 
pressure of multitudes, and bravely maintained 
his post till he was relieved by the tardy, though 
effectual, support of his reluctant chief. The 
first tumult of slaughter and rapine subsided; 
the rein of Caesar and of Christ was restored; 
and the efforts of a hundred thousand Sara¬ 
cens, of the armies of Syria and the fleets of 
Africa, were consumed without effect before the 
walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was 
subject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Ham- 
adan, who clouded his past glory by the pre¬ 
cipitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom 
and capital to the Roman invaders. In his 
stately palace, that stood without the walls of 
Aleppo, they joyfully seized a well-furnished 
magazine of anns, a stable of fourteen hundred 
mules, and three hundred bags of silver and 
gold. But the walls of the city withstood the 
strdees of their battering-rams; and the be- 
negers pitched their tents on the neighbouring 
mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated 
the quarrel of the townsmen and mercenaries; 
the guard of the gates and ramparts was de¬ 
serted; and, while they furiously charged each 
other in the market-place, they were surprised 
and destroyed by the swoxd of a common ene¬ 
my. The male sex was exterminated by the 
sword; ten thousand youths were led into cap¬ 
tivity; the weight of the precious spoil exceeded 
the strength and numb^ of the beasts of bur- 
dien; the superfiuous remainder was burnt; 
and, after a licentious possession of ten days, the 
Romans marched away from the naked and 
bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they com- 
naianded the husbajodmen to cultivate their 
iaiHis, that they themselves, in the ensuing sea¬ 
son, might reap the benefit: more than a hun- 
4 ^^ dtics were reduced to obedience; and 
digbt^ipulpito of the principal moschs were 
the fiamesm expiate the sacril^ 
1 ^ of Mohammed. The dassic 
H^apolis, Apamea, and Emesa re¬ 


vive for a moment,in dip ^st the 

emperor Zimisces encamped bai die pa^ai^ of 
Damascus, and accepted thp. ianscimjtsf asub- 
missive people; and the torrent wps only stopped 
by the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the 
sea-coast of Phoenicia. Since the days of Hera- 
dius, the Euphrates, below the passage of 
Mount Taurus, had been impervious, and al¬ 
most invisible, to the Greeks. The river yielded 
a free passag[e to the victorious Zimisces: and 
the historian may imitate the speed with which 
he overran the once famous dties of Samosata, 
Edessa, Martyrq>olis, Amida,^* and Nisibis, 
the andentjimit of the empire in the^ neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Tigris. His ardour was quick¬ 
ened by the desire of grasping the virgm trea¬ 
sures of Ecbatana,^^^ a well-known namcl under 
which the Byzantine writer has concealed the 
capital of the Abbassides. The consternauon of 
the fugitives had already diffused the texror of 
his name; but the fancied riches of Bagdad had 
already been dissipated by the avarice and prod¬ 
igality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the 
people, and the stern demands of the lieutenant 
of the Bowidcs, required the caliph to provide 
for the defence of the city. The helpless Mothi 
replied, that his arms, his revenues, and his 
provinces had been torn from his hands, and 
that he was ready to abdicate a dignity which 
he was unable to support. The emir was inex¬ 
orable ; the furniture of the palace was sold; and 
the paltry price of forty thousand pieces of gold 
was instantly consumed in private luxury. But 
the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by 
the retreat of the Greeks: thirst and hunger 
guarded the desert of Mesopotamia; and the 
emperor, satiated with glory, and laden with 
Oriental spoils, return^ to Constantinople, 
and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the aro¬ 
matics, and three hundred myriads of gold and 
silver. Yet the powers of the East had been bent, 
not broken, by this transient hurricane. After the 
departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes re¬ 
turned to their capitals; the subjects disclaimed 
their involuntary oaths of allegiance; tl|e.Mos¬ 
lems again purified their temples, , and over¬ 
turned the idols of the saints and martyrs; the 
Nestorians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen 
to. an orthodox master; and the numbers and 
of the Melchites were inadequate to the 
support of the church and state. Of the^ exten¬ 
sive conquests, Antioch, with.the cities of Cili- 
cU apd the isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a 
pem^nent and useful aGoesstbn to the, Roman 
empiiEe..^ 
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A RAY of historic light' seems to beam from 
the darkness of the tenth century. We 
^ open with curiosity and respect the 
royal volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,* 
which he composed at a mature age for the in¬ 
struction of his son, and which promise to un¬ 
fold the state of the Eastern empire, both in 
peace and waf, both at home and abroad. In 
the first of these works he minutely describes the 
pompous ceremonies of the church and palace 
of Constantinople, according to his own prac¬ 
tice and that of his predecessors.® In the second 
he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, 
the themes^ as they were then denominated, 
both of Europe and Asia.* The system of Roman 
tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, 
and the military operations by land and sea, 
arc explained in the third of these didactic col¬ 
lections, which may be ascribed to Constantine 
or his father Leo.^ In the fourth, of the adminis¬ 
tration of the empire, he reveals the secrets of 
the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile in¬ 
tercourse with the nations of the earth. The 
literary labours of the age, the practical systems 
of law, agriculture, and history, might redound 
to the benefit of the subject, and the honour of 
the Macedonian princes. The sixty books of the 
Basilics^^ the code and pandects of civil juris¬ 
prudence, were gradually framed in the three 
first reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art 
of agriculture had amused the leisure, and ex¬ 
ercised the pens, of the best and wisest of the 
ancients; and their chosen precepts are com¬ 
prised in the twenty books of the Geoponics^ of 
Constantine. At his comilnand the historical ex¬ 
amples 6f vice and virtue were methodised in 
fifty-three, books,^ and every citteen might ap¬ 
ply to hi$ cohtcmporarics or himself the lesson 
or the ty^nin^ of past times. Fronif the august 
character* of a legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to the more humble office of a 
teacher and a scribe; and if his successors and 
subjects were regardless of his paternal'cares, we 
«tay iriheirit, arid enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce' die value 
of Tthe gift {£d'the gratitude of posterity: in the 


possession of these Imperial treasures we may 
still deplore our poverty and ignorance; and the 
fading glories of their authors will be obliter» 
ated by indifference or contempt. The Basilks 
will sink to a broken copy, a partial and muti¬ 
lated version in the Greek language, of the laws 
of Justinian; but the sense of the old civilians is 
often superseded by the influence of bigotry: 
and the absolute prohibition of divorce, con¬ 
cubinage, and interest for money, enslaves the 
freedom of trade and the happiness of private 
life. In the historical book a subject of Constan¬ 
tine might admire the inimitable virtues of 
Greece and Rome: he might learn to what a 
pitch of energy and elevation tlie human char¬ 
acter had formerly aspired. But a contrary ef¬ 
fect must have been produced by a new edition 
of the lives of the saints, which the great logo- 
thete, or chancellor of the empire, was directed 
to prepare; and the dark fund of superstition 
was enriched by the fabulous and florid legends 
of Simon the Metaphrast} The merits and mira¬ 
cles of the whole calendar are of less account in 
the eyes of a sage than the toil of a single hus*- 
bandman, who multiplies the gifts of the Crea¬ 
tor and supplies the food of his brethren. Yet 
the royal authors of the Geoponics were more 
seriously employed in expounding the precepts 
of the destroying art, which has been taught 
since the days of Xenophon® as the art of heroes 
and kings. But the Tactics of Leo and’ Constant 
tine are mingled with the baser alloy of die sige 
in which they lived. It was destitute of odg^al 
genius; they implicitly transcribe the rides 
maxims which had been confirmed by victoi%s. 
It was unskilled in the propriety of st^ie' a:i^ 
method; they blindly confound the mosf dill* 
tant and discordant institutions, the phalamc ^ 
Sparta and that of Macedoii, die legions 
Cato and Tr^an, of Augirstus and Theododui 
Even the use, or at feast dfe importarioe, of 
these military rudiments m^y be Taiify qdeili- 
doned: theit gencrid theoiy is dictafed by riaU 
son; but the merit, as wdi as difficulty, dohsU^, 
in the application. The discipline df a seddfe^^^ 
fonxfed by eaercise ra!tht»^ 4(ah by Study 
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talents of a commander are appropriated to 
those calm, though rapid, minds, whiich. nature 
produces to decide the fate of armies and na¬ 
tions: the former is the habit of a life, the latter 
the glance of a moment; and the battle won by 
lessons of tactics may be numbered with the 
epic poems created from the rules of criticism. 
The book of ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet 
imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which 
had infected the church and state since the 
gradual decay of the purity of the one and the 
power of the other. A review of the themes or 
provinces might promise such authentic and 
useful information as the curiosity of govern¬ 
ment only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious 
epigrams on the vices of their inhabitants.^^ 
£^h information the historian would have 
been pleased to record; nor should his silence 
be condemned if the most interesting objects, 
the population of the capital and provinces, the 
amount of taxes and revenues, the numbers of 
subjects and strangers who served under the 
Imperial standard, have been unnoticed by 
Leo the Philosopher and his son Constantine, 
His treatise of the public administration is 
stained with the same blemishes; yet it is dis¬ 
criminated by peculiar merit: the antiquities of 
the nations may be doubtful or fabulous; but 
the geography and manners of the barbaric 
world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of 
these nations the Franks alone were qualified to 
observe in their turn, and to describe, the me¬ 
tropolis of the East. The ambassador of the 
great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted 
the state of Constantinople about the middle of 
the tenth century: his style is glowing, his nar¬ 
rative lively, his observation keen; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Llutprand are stamp? 
cd with an original character of freedom and 
genlus.^^ From this scanty fund of foreign and 
domestic materials 1 shall investigate the form 
and substaQce pf the Byzantine empire; the 
provinces and wealth, the civil government and 
military force, the character and literature, of 
Greeks in a period of six hundred years, 
the reign of I^eraclius tp the successful 
yag^|ln of the Frauds pr Latins., 

After the final division between the spns cf 
Tbeodpsius, the swarms of t^e barbarians from 
^cytipa ai^ Germany overspread the provinces 
cx^guished die empire of ancient Rome* 
weakness ef Conslaptinpplc; was conceded 
by extent of dominion; her limits were, invio^ 
jaHr ^ entire j and the kingdom of Jus- 
dnian was enlarged by the splendid auquisidon 


of Africa and Italy. But the possession of these 
new conquests was transient and precarious, 
and almost a moiety of the Eastern empire was 
lorn away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria 
and Egypt were oppressed by the Arabian ca¬ 
liphs, and, after the reduction of Africa, their 
lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman 
province which had been changed into the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. The islands of the 
Mediterranean were not inaccessible to their 
naval powers; and it w^ from their extreme 
station^ the harbours of Crete and the fortresses 
of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel qmirs in¬ 
sulted the mtijesty of the thrope and capital. 
The remaining provinces, under the obedience 
of the emperors, were cast into a new mould; 
and the juri^iction of the presidents, the cop- 
sulars, and the counts was superseded qy the 
institution of the ihemes^^^ or military govern¬ 
ments, which prevailed upder the successors of 
Heraclius, and are described by the pen of the 
royal author. Of the twenty-nine themes, twelve 
in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is 
obscure, the etymology doubtful or capricious, 
the limits were arbitrary and fluctuating; but 
some particular names that sound the most 
strangely to our ear were derived from the char¬ 
acter and attributes of the troops that were 
maintained at the expense and for the guard of 
the respective divisions. The vanity of the 
Greek princes most eagerly grasped the shadow 
of conquest and the memory of lost dominion. 
A new Mesopotamia was created on the west¬ 
ern side of the Euphrates; the appellation and 
praetor of Sicily were transferred to a narrow 
slip of Calabria; and a fragment of the duchy of 
Beneventum was promoted to the style and title 
oj the theme of Lombardy. In the decline of the 
Arabian empire the successors of Constantine 
plight indulge their pride in more solid advan¬ 
tages. The victories of Nicephorus, John Zimis- 
cos, and Basil the Second, revived the fame, and 
enlarged the boundaries, of the Roman name; 
the prpviince of Cilicia, the metropolis of An¬ 
tioch, the islands of Crete and Cyprus were re¬ 
stored to die allegiance of Christ and Caesar; 
one-third of Italy was pnnexed to the throne of 
ponstantinople, the kingdom of Bulgaria 
destroyed, and the last sovereigns of Mace¬ 
donian dynasty epttendeid their sway from the 
sources pf the Tigris to thp neighbourhood of 
Ron^. In the eleventh century the, prospect 
was ^pip clouded by new enemies and 
misfprtpnes; the, relics of Italy were swept away 
by the Norman advepmrcjrs» almost all the 
branches wwe dissevered from 
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man trunk fay the Turkish conquerm. After 
these losses the emperors of the Comncnian 
family continued to reign from the Danube to 
Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trc« 
bizond, and the winding stream of the Mean¬ 
der. The spacious provinces of Thrace, Mace¬ 
donia, and Greece were obedient to their scep¬ 
tre ; the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete 
was accompanied by the fifty islands of the 
iEgean or Holy Sea,“ and the remnant of their 
empire transcends the measure of the largest of 
the European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert, with dignity 
and truth, that of all the monarchs of Christen¬ 
dom they possessed the greatest city,^^ the most 
ample revenue, the most flourishing and popu¬ 
lous state. With the decline and fall of the em¬ 
pire the cities of the West had decayed and fall¬ 
en ; nor could fhc ruins of Rome, or the mud 
walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precincts of 
Paris and London, prepare the Latin stranger 
to contemplate the situation and extent of Con¬ 
stantinople, her stately palaces and churches, 
and the arts and luxury of an innumerable peo¬ 
ple. Her treasures might attract, but her virgin 
strength had repelled, and still promised to re¬ 
pel, the audacious invasion of the Persian and 
Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The prov¬ 
inces were less fortunate and impregnable, and 
few districts, few cities, could be discovered 
which had not been violated by some fierce 
barbarian, impatient to despoil, because he was 
hopelc-ss to possess. From the age of Justinian 
the Eastern empire was sinking below its for¬ 
mer level; the powers of destruction were more 
active than those of improvement; and the 
calamities of war were embittered by the more 
permanent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyran¬ 
ny. The captive who had escaped from the bar¬ 
barians was often stripped and imprisoned by 
the ministers of his sovereign; the Greek super¬ 
stition relaxed the mind by prayer, and emaci¬ 
ated the body by fasting; and the multitude of 
convents and festivals diverted many hands and 
many days from the temporal service of man¬ 
kind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine empire 
were still the most dexterous and diligent of na¬ 
tions; their country was blessed by nature with 
every advantage of soil, climate, and situation; 
and, in the support and restoration of the arts* 
their patient and peaceful temper was more usc- 
fol than the warlike spirit and feudal anarchy of 
Europe, The provinces that still adhered to the 
were repeopied and enriched by the 
**ii8fortunei of those which were irrecoverably 
lost Ftom the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholic 


of Syria, Egypt, and Africa retired to the aUe* 
glance their prince^ to the soceity of tlMstr 
brethren; the movable wealth, which dudea the 
search of oppression, accompanied and allevi^ 
ated their exile, and Constantinople received 
into her bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria 
and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, 
who fled from hostile or religious persecution, 
were hospitably entertained; their followers 
were encouraged to build new cities and to cul¬ 
tivate waste lands; and many spots, both in 
Europe and Asia, preserved the name, the man¬ 
ners, or at least the memory, of these national 
colonies. Even the tribes of barbarians who had 
seated themselves in arms on the territory of 
the empire were gradually reclaimed to the 
laws of the church and state, and, as long as they 
were separated from the Greeks, their posterity 
supplied a race of faithful and obedient soldiers^ 
Did we possess sufficient materials to survey the 
twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, 
our curiosity might be satisfied with a chosen 
example: it is fortunate enough that the clearest 
light should be thrown on the most interesting 
province, and the name of Peloponnesus will 
awaken the attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in the troubled 
reign of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,^® were overrun by some Sclavonian 
bands who outstripped the royal standard of 
Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and 
Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that fruit¬ 
ful soil the seeds of policy and learning; but the 
savages of the north eradicated what yet re*> 
mained of their sickly and withered roots. In 
this irruption the country and the inhabitants 
were transformed; the Grecian blood was con¬ 
taminated; and the proudest nobles of Pelopon¬ 
nesus were branded with the names of foreign¬ 
ers and s/am. By the diligence of succeeding 
princes, the land was in some measure purified 
from the barbarians; and the humble remnant 
was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, and 
military service, which they often renewed and 
often violated. The siege of Patras was formed 
by a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of 
Peloponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In 
their last distress a pious fiction of the approach 
of the praetor of Corinth revived the courage of 
the citizens. Their sally was bold and successfol; 
Uie strangers embarked, the rebels submitted) 
and the glory the day was ascribed to a phan^ 
mm or a stranger, who fought in the foremost 
ranks under the of St. Andrew the 

Apostle. The shrine which contained hk teHm 
was trophies of victory) 
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the captive race was foreverdevoted to the sery« was extorted kom the sale of eccldiiasdcal hoii»* 
ice and vassalage of the metropolitan church ours; and the indigent bishop of Leucadia^^ was 
<rf Patras. By the revolt of two Sdavonian tribes made respomil^e for a pendon of one hundred 
in the neighbourhood of Hclos and Lacedae- pieces of gold.^* 

mon^ the peace of the peninsula was often dis- But the wealth of the province, and the trust 
turbed. They sometimes insulted the weakness, of the revenue, were founded on the fair and 
and sometimes resisted the oppression, of the plentiful produce of trade and manufactures; 
Byzantine government, till at length the ap- and some symptoms of liberal policy may be 
proach of their hostile brethren extorted a traced in a law which exempts from all personal 
golden bull to define the rights and obligations taxes the mariners of Peloponnesus, and the 
of the Ezzerites and Milengi, whose annual workmen in parchment and purple. This de* 
tribute was defined at twelve hundred pieces of nomination may be fairly applied or extended 
gold. From these strangers the Imperial gcog- to the manufactures of linen, woollen, and more 
rapher has accurately distinguished a domestic especially of sSik: the two former of whirfh had 
and perhaps original race, who, in some degree, flourished in Greece since the days of h omer; 
might derive their blood from the much-injured and the last was introduced perhaps as ekrly as 
Helots. The liberality of the Romans, and es- the reign of Justinian. These arts, which! were 
pcciallyof Augustus, had enfranchised the mari- exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and Argqs, af- 
time cities from the dominion of Sparta; and the forded food and occupation to a numeroua peo- 
continuance of the same benefit ennobled them pie: the men, women, and children were\dis- 
with the title of Eleuthero, or Free-Laconians.^* tributed according to their age and strength; 
In the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and if many of these were domestic slaves, their 
they had acquired the name of Mainotes, under masters, who directed the work and enjoyed the 
which they dishonour the claim of liberty by profit, were of a free and honourable condition, 
the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked The gifts which a rich and generous matron of 
on their rocky shores. Their territory, barren Peloponnesus presented to the emperor Basil, 
bf corn but fruitful of olives, extendi to the her adopted son, were doubtless fabricated in 
Gape of Malea: they accepted a chief or prince the Grecian looms. Danielis bestowed a cairpet 
£rom the Byzantine praetor; and a light tribute of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated the 
of four hundred pieces of gold was the badge of spots of a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to over- 
their immunity rather than of their dependence, spread the floor of a new church, erected in the 
The freemen of Laconia assumed the character triple name of Christ, of Michael the archangel, 
of Romans, and long adhered to the religion of and of the prophet Elijah. She gave six hundred 
the Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, pieces of silk and linen, of various use and de- 
Ihcy were baptised in the faith Of Christ: but nomination: the silk was painted with the Ty- 
thc altars of Venus and Neptune had been rian dye, and adorned by tlie labours of the 
crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred needle; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, 
years after they were proscribed in the Roman that an entire piece might be rolled in the hol- 
world. In the theme of Peloponnesus^’^ forty low of a cane.*® In his description of the Greek 
cities were still numbered, and the declining manufactures, an historian of Sicily discrim- 
6tate of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth may be sus- inates their price, according to the weight and 
pended in the tenth century, at an equal dis- quality of the silk, the closeness of the texture, 
tance, perhaps, between their antique splen- the beauty of the colours, and the taste and ma- 
dour and their present desolation. The duty of terials of the cmtFroidery. A single, or even a 
miUtary service, either in person or by sul^ti- double or treble thread was thought sufficient 
tute, was imposed on the lands or benefices of for ordinary sale; but the union of six threads 
the province; a sum of five pieces of gold was composed a piece of stronger and more costly 
ifSseBaed on each of the substantial tenants; and workmanship. Among the colours, he cele- 
the same capitation was shared among several brates, with afieotatibn eloquence, the fiery 
heads c^inferior value. On the proclamation of blaze of the scarlet, and the softer lustre of the 
an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused green. The embroidery was raised either in silk 
themselves by a voluntary oblation of one hun- or gold: the more simple ornament of stripes or 
dred iKHinds. of gold <four thousand pounds circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of 
•terling)) a thousand horses with their arms flowers: the vestments that were fabricated for 
imd trappioga The chucches and monasteries the palace or the altar often, glittered with pre^ 
luimah^^ek contingent; a sacrilegious profit cnotss Stones; and the figures wore 
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stdi^ ef Oriental pead9«^ Till the twelfdi cen* 
tury; Greece alone, of all the countries of Christ 
tendom, was possessed of the insect who is 
taught by nature, and of the workmen who are 
instructed by art, to prepare this elegant lux¬ 
ury. But the secret had been stolen by the dex¬ 
terity and diligence of the Arabs: the caliphs of 
the East and West scorned to borrow from the 
unbelievers their furniture and apparel; and 
two cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were 
famous for the manufacture, the use, and per¬ 
haps the exportation of silk. It was first intro¬ 
duced into Sicily by the Normans; and this 
emigration of trade distinguishes the victory of 
Roger from the uniform and fruitless hostilities 
of every age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, 
and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a 
captive train of weavers and artificers of both 
sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and dis¬ 
graceful to the Greek emperor.^* The king of 
Sicily was not insensible of the value of the 
present; and, in the restitution of the prisoners, 
he excepted only the male and female manu¬ 
facturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, 
says the Byzantine historian, under a barbarous 
lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of 
Darius.*® A stately edifice, in the palace of Pa¬ 
lermo, was erected for the use of this industrious 
colony;*^ and the art was propagated by their 
children and disciples to satisfy the increasing 
demand of the western world. The decay of the 
looms of Sicily may be ascribed to the troubles 
of the island and the competition of the Italian 
cities. In the year thirteen hundred and four¬ 
teen, Lucca alone, among her sister republics, 
enjoyed the lucrative monopoly.*® A domestic 
revolution dispersed the manufacturers to Flor¬ 
ence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and even the 
countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen years 
after this event, the statutes of Modena enjoin 
the planting of mulberry-trees and regulate the 
duties on raw silk.*® The northern climates, are 
less propitious to the educadon of the silkworm; 
but the industry of France and England*^ is 
supplied and enriched by the productions of 
Italy and China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the vague 
and scanty memorials of the dmes will not af¬ 
ford any just estimate of the taxes, the revenue, 
and the resources of the Greek empire. From 
every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets 
of^^ld and silver discharged into the Imperial 
reservoir a copious and perennial stream. The 
sx^>aration of the branches from the trunk in- 
cztased^ the: relative magnitude of Gonstand- 
nopie; and the maxims of deapotom contracted 


die state to the capital, the capital tothepalac^ 
and the palace to the royal person. A Jewisli 
traveller, who visited the East in the twelfth 
century, is lost in his admiradon of the Byzan^ 
tine riches. “It is here,’* says Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, “in the queen of cities, that the tributes of 
the Greek empire arc annually deposited, and 
the lofty towers are filled with precious maga¬ 
zines of silk, purple, and gold. It is said that 
Constantinople pays each day to her sovereign 
twenty thousand pieces of gold, which arc levied 
on the shops, taverns, and markets, on the mer¬ 
chants of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hun¬ 
gary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent the cap¬ 
ital by sea and land.”*® In all pecuniary matters 
the authority of a Jew is doubdess respectable; 
but as the three hundred and sixty-five days 
would produce a yearly income exceeding 
seven millions sterling, I am tempted to retrench 
at least the numerous festivals of the Greek 
calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved 
by Theodora and Basil the Second will suggest 
a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their sup¬ 
plies and resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to 
check or expose the prodigality of her ungrate¬ 
ful son by a free and faithful account of the 
wealth which he inherited; one hundred and 
nine thousand pounds of gold and three hun¬ 
dred thousand of silver, the fruits of her own 
economy and that of her deceased husband.** 
The avarice of Basil is not less renowned than 
his valour and fortune: his victorious armies 
were paid and rewarded without breaking into 
the mass of two hundred thousand pounds of 
gold (about eight millions sterling), which he 
had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the 
palace.®® Such accumulation of treasure is re¬ 
jected by the theory and practice of modem 
policy; and we are more apt to compute the 
national riches by the use and abuse of the pub¬ 
lic credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are sdQ 
embraced by a monarch formidable to his 
mies; by a republic respectable to her allies; 
and both have attained their respective ends of 
military power and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present 
wants or reserved for the future use of the state, 
the first and most sacred demand was for the 
pomp and pleasure of the emperor; and his dis¬ 
cretion only could define the measure of his 
private expense. The princes of Constantinople 
were far removed from the simplicity of nature; 
yet, with the revolving seasons, they were Icd by 
taste or fashion to whhdraw to a purer air from 
the jmoke and eumoitof the capital. They en^ 
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j6jed> or affected to enjoy, die rustic festival of 
the vintage: their leisure was amused by the 
exercise Of the chase and the calmer occupation 
of fidiing; and in the summer heats they were 
shaded from the sun, and refreshed by the cool¬ 
ing breezes from the sea. The coasts and islands 
of Asia and Europe were covered with their 
magnificent villas; but instead of the modest 
art which secretly strives to hide itself and to 
decorate the scenery of nature, the marble 
structure of their gardens served only to expose 
the riches of the lord and the labours of the 
architect. The successive casualties of inheri¬ 
tance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses in the city 
and suburbs, of which twelve were appropri¬ 
ated to the ministers of state; but the great pal¬ 
ace,®* the centre of the Imperial residence, was 
fixed during eleven centuries to the same posi¬ 
tion, between the hippodrome, the cathedral of 
St. Sophia, and the gardens, which descended 
by many a terrace to the shores of the Propon¬ 
tis. The primitive edifice of the first Constantine 
was a copy, or rival, of ancient Rome; the 
gradual improvements of his successors aspired 
to emulate the wonders of the old world, and 
in the tenth century the Byzantine palace ex¬ 
cited the admiration, at least of the Latins, by 
an unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, 
size, and magnificence.®® But the toil and treas¬ 
ure of so many ages had produced a vast and 
irregular pile: each separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of 
the founder; and the want of space might ex¬ 
cuse the reigning monarch who demolished, 
perhaps with secret satisfaction, the works of 
his predecessors. The economy of the emperor 
Theophilus allowed a more free and ample 
scope for his domestic luxury and splendour. A 
favourite ambassador, who had astonished the 
Abbassidcs themselves by his pride and libcral- 
ity^ presented on his return the model of a pal¬ 
ace which the caliph of Bagdad had recently 
constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The 
model was instantly copied and surpassed: the 
new buildings of Theophilus®^ were accompan¬ 
ied with gardens and with five churches, one of 
which was conspicuous for size and beauty: it 
was crowned with three domes, the roof of gilt 
brass reposed on columns of Italian marble, 
and the walls were incrusted with marbles of 
various colours. In the face of the church a 
senudrcuiar portico, of the figure and name of 
the Oireek sigm^ was supported by fifteen coU 
iaidsi dt Pht^ian marb^ and the subterran- 
eous^^blts were of a dmilar construction. The 


square beforedie sigma was decorated with a 
fimntain, and the margin of the basin was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning d* each season the basin, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite 
fruits, which were abandoned to tlie populace 
for the entertainment of the prince. He enjoyed 
this tumultuous spectacle from a throne re¬ 
splendent with gold and gems, which was raised 
by a marde staircase to the height of a lofty 
terrace. Below the throne were seated the offi¬ 
cers of his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs of 
the factions of the circus; the inferior steps were 
occupied by the ^people, and the place beldw 
was covered with troops of dancers, singers, and 
pantomimes. The square was surrounded by tne 
hall of justice, the arsenal, and the various offi¬ 
ces of business and pleasure; and the purple 
chamber was named from the annual distribu* 
tion of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand 
of the empress herself. The long series of the 
apartments was adapted to the seasons, and 
decorated with marble and porphyry, with 
painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a pro¬ 
fusion of gold, silver, and precious stones. His 
fanciful magnificence employed the skill and 
patience of such artists as the times could afford; 
but the taste of Athens would have despised 
their frivolous and costly labours; a golden tree, 
with its leaves and branches, which sheltered a 
multitude of birds warbling their artificial 
notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of the 
natural size, who looked and roared like their 
brethren of the forest. The successors of Theo¬ 
philus, of the Basilian and Comnenian dynas¬ 
ties, were not less ambitious of leaving some me¬ 
morial of their residence; and the portion of the 
palace most splendid and august was dignified 
with the title of the golden triclinium^^ With be¬ 
coming modesty the rich and noble Greeks as¬ 
pired to imitate their sovereign, and when they 
passed through the streets on horseback, in their 
robes of silk and embroidery, they were mis¬ 
taken by the children for kings.®® A matron of 
Peloponnesus,*’^ who had cherished the infant 
fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited 
by tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of 
her adopted son. In a journey of fiN^ hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 
indolence declined the fatigue of a horse or 
carriage; the soft litter or bed of Danlclis was 
transported on the shoulders of ten robust 
slaves, and, as they were relieved at easy dis^ 
tances, a band of three hundred was selected 
for the performance of this service. She was en¬ 
tertain^ in the Byzantine palace with fiUfll 
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reverence and the honours of a queen; and 
whatever might be the origin of her wealth, her 
gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. I 
have already described the fine and curious 
manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, 
and woollen; but the most acceptable of her 
presents consisted in three hundred beautiful 
youthS} of whom one hundred were eunuchs;** 
“for she was not ignorant,” says the historian, 
“that the air of the palace is more congenial to 
such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the flies 
of the summer,” During her lifetime she be¬ 
stowed the greater part of her estates in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, the 
son of Basil, her universal heir. After the pay¬ 
ment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms 
were added to the Imperial domain, and three 
thousand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised 
by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony 
to the Italian coast. From this example of a pri¬ 
vate matron we may estimate the wealth and 
magnificence of the emp>erors. Yet our enjoy¬ 
ments are confined by a narrow circle, and, 
whatsoever may be its value, the luxury of life 
is possessed with more innocence and safety by 
the master of his own, than by the steward of 
the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the 
distinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the 
sovereign is the sole fountain of honour; and the 
rank, both in the palace and the empire, de¬ 
pends on the titles and ofi^es which are be¬ 
stowed and resumed by his arbitrary will. 
Above a thousand years, from Vespasian to 
Alexius Comnenus,** the Casar was the second 
person, or at least the second degree, after the 
supreme title of Augustus was more freely com¬ 
municated to the sons and brothers of the 
reigning monarch. To elude without violating 
his promise to a powerful associate, the husband 
of his sister, and, without giving himself an 
equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, 
the crafty Alexius interposed a new and super- 
eminent dignity. The happy flexibility of the 
Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Autocrator), and the union |:xroduced the sono¬ 
rous title of Sebastocrutor, He was exalted above 
die Gassar on the first step of the throne: the 
public acclamations repeated hiis name; and he 
was only distinguished from *the sovereign by 
some peculiar ornaments of the head and 
The emperor alone could assume the purple or 
red. buskns, and the dose diactem or tiara, 
whichirnimted tbefashiosi of the Persian kings. 
h was a high pycaimidal cap of ebth or rilk, al* 


most concealed by a profusion of pearls and 
jewels: the crown was formed by a horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold: at the summit, 
the point of their intersection, was placed a 
globe or cross, and two strings or lappets of 
pearl depended on either cheek. Instead of red, 
the buskins of the Sebastocrator and Caesar 
were green; and on their open coronets, or 
crowns, the precious gems were more sparingly 
distributed. Beside and below the Caesar the 
fancy of Alexius created the Panhypersebastos and 
the ProtosebastoSi whose sound and signification 
will satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superi¬ 
ority and a priority above the simple name of 
Augustus; and this sacred and primitive title of 
the Roman prince was degraded to the kins¬ 
men and servants of the Byzantine court. The 
daughter of Alexius applauds with fond com¬ 
placency this artful gradation of hopes and 
honours; but the science of words is accessible 
to the meanest capacity; and this vain diction¬ 
ary was easily enriched by the pride of his suc¬ 
cessors. To their favourite sons or brothers they 
imparted the more lofty appellation of Lord or 
Despot^ which was illustrated with new orna¬ 
ments and prerogatives, and placed immedi¬ 
ately after the person of the emperor himself. 
The five titles of, i. Despot\ 2. Sebastocrator; 3. 
Casar; 4. Panhypersebastos; and, 5. Protosd)astos; 
were usually confined to the princes of his 
blood; they were the emanations of his majesty; 
but as they exercised no regular functions, their 
existence was useless, and their authority pre¬ 
carious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial pow¬ 
ers of government must be divided and exer¬ 
cised by the ministers of the palace and treas¬ 
ury, the fleet and army. The titles alone can 
differ; and in the revolution of ages, the counts 
and praefects, the praetor and quajstor, insensi¬ 
bly descended, while their servants rose above 
their heads to the first honours of the state, k In 
a monarchy, which refers every object to the 
person of the prince, the care and ceremonies of 
the palace form the most respectable depart¬ 
ment. The CuropalatOi*^ so illustrious in the age 
of Justinian, was supplanted by the Protomtiarei 
whose primitive functions were limited to the 
custody of the wardrobe. From thence his juris¬ 
diction was extended over the numerous me¬ 
nials of pomp and luxury; and he presided with 
his silver wand at the public and private audi¬ 
ence. 2. In the ancient system oi Constantine, 
the name of LogotheU^ or accountant, waa 
plied to the receivers of the finances: the prin^ 
oipal officers were distinguished as the l^go- 
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tfaetOB of die domain, of the posts, the Army, 
the private and public treasure; and the great 
Logothete^Ahit supreme guardian of the laws and 
revenues, is compared with the chancellor of 
the Latin monarchies.^* His discerning eye per¬ 
vaded the civil administration; and he was as¬ 
sisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or 
fa'aofect of the city, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the 
red and purple ink which was reserved for the 
sacred signature of the emperor alone. The 
introductor and interpreter of foreign ambassa¬ 
dors were the great Chiauss** and the Drago» 
two names of Turidsh origin, and which 
arc still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From 
the humble style and service of guards, the Do- 
mestics insensibly rose to the station of generals; 
the military themes of the East and West, the 
JegionsT'of Europe and Asia, were often divided, 
till the great Domestic was finally invested with 
the universal and absolute command of the land 
forces. The Protostrator^ in his original functions 
was the assistant of the emperor when he 
mounted on horseback: he gradually became 
the lieutenant of the great Domestic in the 
field; and his jurisdiction extended over the 
stables, the cavalry, and the royal train of hunt¬ 
ing and hawking. The Stratopedarch was the 
great judge of the camp: the Protospathaire com¬ 
manded the guards; the Constable,^^ the great 
JEteriarch, and the Acolyth, were the separate 
chiefs of the Franks, the barbarians, and the 
Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who, in the decay of the national spirit, formed 
the nerve of the %zantine armies. 4. The naval' 
powers were under the command of the great 
Duke; in his absence they obeyed the great Drun- 
gaire of the fleet; and, in his place, the £mi>, or 
Admiral^ a name of Saracen extraction, but 
which has been naturalised in all the modem 
languages of Europe. Of these offleers, and of 
many more whom it would be useless to enu¬ 
merate, the civil and military hierarchy was 
Earned. Their honours and emoluments, their 
dress and titles, their mutual salutations and 
respective pre-eminence, were balanced with 
more exquisite labour than would have fixed 
djjie constitution of a free people; and the code 
vm perfect when this baseless fabric, the 

monument of pride and servitude,, was for ever 
laUjjpd m the mins of the empire.^* 
j l^^moat lofty tides, and the most humble 
which devotion has applied to the Su- 
have been prostituted by flatusy 
anMi ^ creatures of the same nature with 
The mode .of adaratm,*^ of falling 


prostrate on the ground and kissing the faet of 
the emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from 
Persian servitude; but it was continued and ag¬ 
gravated till thclast age of the Greek monarchy. 
Excepting only on Sundays, when it was waived, 
from a modvc of religious pride, this humiliat¬ 
ing reverence was exacted from all who entered 
the royal presence, from the princes invested 
with the diadem and purple, and from the am¬ 
bassadors who represented their independent 
sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, 
the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin 
emperors of ancient Rome. In his transactions 
of business, Lmtprand, bishop of Cremona/^ 
asserted the free spirit of a Frank and the dig* 
nity of his master Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot 
disguise the abasement of his first audience. 
When he approached the throne, the birds ett 
the golden tree began to warble their notesi 
which were accompanied by the roarings of the, 
two lions of gold. With his two companions 
Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall 
prostrate; and thrice he touched the ground 
with his forehead. He arose; but in the short 
interval the throne had been hoisted by an en¬ 
gine from the floor to the ceiling, the Imperial 
figure appeared in new and more gorgeous ap¬ 
parel, and the interview was concluded in 
haughty and majestic silence. In this honest and 
curious narrative the bishop of Cremona repre¬ 
sents the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 
which are still practised in the Sublime Porte, 
and which were preserved in the last age of the 
dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long jour¬ 
ney by the sea and land, from Venice to Con¬ 
stantinople, the ambassador halted at the gold¬ 
en gate, till he was conducted by the formal 
officers to the hospitable palace prepared for 
his reception; but this palace was a prison, and 
his jealous keepers prohibited all social inter¬ 
course either with strangers or natives. At his 
first audience he offered the gifts of his master— 
slaves, and golden vases, and costly armour. 
The ostentatious payment of the officers and 
troops displayed before his eyes the riches of the 
empire: he was entertained at a royal ban¬ 
quet, in which the ambassadors of the nations 
were manhalled by the esteem or contempt of 
the Greeks: .from his own table, the emperor, as 
the most signal favour, sent the plates which he 
had tasted; and ihia favourites were dismissed 
with a robe of honour.^* In the merning and 
evening of each day his civil and military set* 
vants attended , their duty in the palace; their 
labour was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the 
smile, of their lord; commands ^wens signified 
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by e nod or a sign: but all eardily gxeatnes^ 
stood silent and submissive in his presence. In 
his rejgular or extraordinary processions through 
the capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
view: the rites of policy were connected with' 
those of religion, and his visits to the principal 
churches were regulated by the festivals of the 
Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions 
the gracious or devout intention of the monarch 
was proclaimed by the heralds. The streets 
were cleared and purified; the pavement was 
strewed with flowers; the most precious furni¬ 
ture, the gold and silver plate and silken hang¬ 
ings, were displayed from the windows and bal¬ 
conies; and a severe discipline restrained and 
silenced the tumult of the populace. The march 
was opened by the military officers at the head 
of their troops: they were followed in long order 
by the magistrates and ministers > of the civil 
government: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and at 
the church door he was solemnly received by 
the patriarch and his clergy. The task of ap¬ 
plause was not abandoned to the rude and spon¬ 
taneous voices of the crowd. The most con¬ 
venient stations were occupied by the bands of 
the blue and green factions of the circus; and 
their furious conflicts, which had shaken the 
capital, were insensibly sunk to an emulation 
of servitude. From either side they echoed in re¬ 
sponsive melody the praises of the emperor; 
their poets and musicians directed the choir, 
and long life®® and victory were the burden of 
every song. The same acclamations were per¬ 
formed at the audience, the banquet, and the 
church, and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repeated in the Latin, Gothic, Per¬ 
sian, French, and even English language,®® by 
the mercenaries who sustained the real or ficti* 
tious character of those nations. By the pen of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus this science of 
form and flattery has been reduced into a pom¬ 
pous and trifling volume,®® which the vanity of 
succeeding times might enrich with an ample 
supplement. Yet the darner reflection of a 
prince would surely suggest that the same ac¬ 
clamations were applied to every character and 
every reign: and if he had risen from a private 
rank, he might remember that his own voice 
had been the loudest and most eager in ap¬ 
plause, at the very moment when he envied the 
f(«rtune, or conspired against the life, of his 
pr^ec^ssor.” 

Urn princes of the North, of the nations, says 
Oonstamitik, witl^out faidi or lame, were ambi- 
of mingtiiig thek tflood with the blood of 


theCsGsazs, l^ thekinaniagewithatoyd^^ . 
gin, or by the nuptials of their daughters wiA 
a Roman prince.®® The aged monarch, in hk 
instructions to his son, reveals the secret maxima 
of policy and pride, and suggests the most de» 
cent reasons for refusing these insolent and un¬ 
reasonable demands. Every animal, says the 
discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek 
a mate among the animals of his own species^ 
and the human species b divided into various 
tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, 
and manners. A just regard to the purity of de¬ 
scent preserves the harmony of public and pri* 
vate life; but the mixture of foreign blood b the 
fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such 
had ever been the opinion and practice of the 
sage Romans: their jurisprudence proscribed 
the marriage of a citizen and a stranger: in the 
days of freedom and virtue a senator would 
have scorned to match his daughter with a 
king: the glory of Mark Antony was sullied by 
an Egyptian wife:®® and the emperor Titus was 
compelled, by popular censure, to dismiss with 
reluctance the reluctant Berenice.®® Thb per¬ 
petual interdict was ratifled by the fabulous 
sanction of the great Constantine. The ambas¬ 
sadors of the nations, more especially of the un¬ 
believing nations, were solemnly admonbhed 
that such strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. The 
irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar of St 
Sophia; and the impious prince who should 
stain the majesty of the purple was excluded 
from the civil and ecclesiastical communion of 
the Romans. If the ambassadors were instructed 
by any false brethren in the Byzantine history, 
they might produce three memorable samples 
of the violation of this imaginary law: the mar¬ 
riage of Leo, or rather of his father Constantine 
the Fourth, with the daughter of the king of the 
Chazars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of 
Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the 
union of Bertha of France or Italy with young 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyrogen¬ 
itus himself. To these objections three answers 
were prepared, which solved the difficulty and 
established the law. 1 . The deed and the guSt 
Constantine Copronymus were acknowl¬ 
edged. The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the 
baptbmal font and declared war against the 
hdy images, had indeed embraced a barbarian 
wife. By thb impious alliance he accomplbhed 
the measure of his crinKs, and was devoted to 
ffie just censure of the church and of posterity, 
ii. Romanus could not be alleged as a legid^^ 
mate emperor; he was a plebeian usurper, ig« 
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norant of the laws, and regardless of the hon¬ 
our, of the monarchy. His son Christopher, the 
father of the bride, was the third in rank in the 
college of princes, at once the subject and the 
accomplice of a rebellious parent. The Bulgari¬ 
ans were sincere and devout Christians; and the 
safety of the empire, with the redemption of 
many thousand captives, depended on this pre¬ 
posterous alliance. Yet no consideration could 
dispense from the law of Constantine: the cler¬ 
gy, the senate, and the people disapproved the 
conduct of Romanus; and he was reproached, 
both in his life and death, as the author of the 
public disgrace. III. For the marriage of his 
own son with the daughter of Hugo, king of 
Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived 
by ^e wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the 
great and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour 
of the Franks;®' and his prophetic spirit beheld 
the vision of their future greatness. They alone 
were excepted from the general prohibition: 
Hugo, king of France, was the lineal descendant 
of Charlemagne;®* and his daughter, Bertha, 
inherited the prerogatives of her family and na¬ 
tion. The voice of truth and malice insensibly 
betrayed the fraud or error of the Imperial 
court. The patrimonial estate of Hugo was re¬ 
duced from the monarchy of France to the 
simple county of Arles; though it was not de¬ 
nied that, in the confusion of the limes, he had 
usurped the sovereignty of Provence, and in¬ 
vaded the kingdom of Italy. His father was a 
private noble; and if Bertha derived her female 
descent from the Carlovingian line, every step 
was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The 
grandmother of Hugo was the famous Valdra- 
da, the concubine, rather than the wife, of the 
second Lothair; whose adultery, divorce, and 
second nuptials had provoked against him the 
thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was 
Styled, the great Bertha, was successively the 
wife of the Count of Arles and of the Marquis 
of Tuscany: France and Italy were scandalised 
by her gallantries; and, till the age of three¬ 
score, her lovers, of every degree, were the zeal- 
bus servants of her ambition. The example of 
maternal incontinence was copied by the king 
of Italy; and the three favourite concubines of 
Hugo were decorated with the classic names of 
Venus, Juno* and Semele.*® The daughter of 
Vmm was granted to the solicitations of the 
Bysmtine court: her name of Bertha was 
sshanged .to that of Eudoxia; and she was wed¬ 
ded* or rather betrothed, to young Romanus, the 
fymtt heir of the empire of the East. The con- 
sttimmntioft of this foreign alliance was suspend¬ 


ed by the tender age of the two pardei; and, at 
the end of five years, the union was dissolved by 
the death of the virgin spouse. The second wife 
of the emperor Romanus was a maiden of ple¬ 
beian, but of Roman, birth; and their two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne, were given in 
marriage to the princes of the earth. The eldest 
was bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the 
eldest son of the great Otho, who had solicited 
this alliance with arms and embassies. It might 
legally be questioned how far a Saxon was en- 
tided to the privilege of the French nation; but 
every scruple was silenced by the fame and piety 
of a hero who h^id restored the empire of jhe 
West. After the death of her father-in-law ^nd 
husband, Theophano governed Rome, Itmy, 
and Germany, during the minority of her sqp, 
the third Otho; and the Latins have praised the 
virtues of an empress who sacrificed to a su¬ 
perior duty the remembrance of her country.?^ 
In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every preju¬ 
dice was lost, and every consideration of dignity 
was superseded, by the stronger argument of 
necessity and fear. A Pagan of the North, Wolo- 
domir, great prince of Russia, aspired to a 
daughter of the Roman purple; and his claim 
was enforced by the threats of war, the promise 
of conversion, and the offer of a powerful suc¬ 
cour against a domestic rebel. A victim of her 
religion and country, the Grecian princess was 
torn from the palace of her fathers, and con¬ 
demned to a savage reign and a hopeless exile 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Polar circle.®® Yet the marriage 
of Anne was fortunate and fruitful: the daugh¬ 
ter of her grandson Jcroslaus was recommended 
by her Imperial descent; and the king of France, 
Henry I., sought a wife on the last borders of 
Europe and Christendom.®® 

In the Byzantine palace the emperor was the 
first slave of the ceremonies which he imposed, 
of the rigid forms which regulated each word 
and gesture, besieged him in the palace, and 
violated the leisure of his rural solitude. But the 
lives and fortunes of millions hung on his arbi¬ 
trary will; and the firmest minds, superior to 
the allurements of pomp and luxury, may be 
seduced by the more active pleasure of com¬ 
manding their equals. The legislative and exec¬ 
utive powers were centred in the person of the 
monarch, and the last remains of the authority 
of the senate were finally eradicated by Leo the 
Philosopher.®^ A lethargy of servitude had be¬ 
numbed the minds of the Greeks: in the wildest 
tumults of rebellion they never aspired to the 
idea of a free constitution; and the private ctuur* 
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acter of the prince was the only source and 
measure of thetr public happiness.. Superstition 
riveted their chains; in the church of St. Sophia 
he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch; at 
the foot the altar they pledged their passive 
and unconditional obedience to his government 
and family. On his side he engaged to abstain 
as much as possible from the capital punish¬ 
ments of death and mutilation; his orthodox 
creed was subscribed with his own hand, and 
he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 
synods and the canons of the holy church.®* But 
the assurance of mercy was loose and indefinite: 
he swore, not to his people, but to an invisible 
judge; and except in the inexpiable guilt of 
heresy, the ministers of heaven were always pre¬ 
pared to preach the indefeasible right, and to 
absolve the venial transgressions, of their sov¬ 
ereign. The Gredk ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate: at the nod 
of a tyrant the bishops were created, or trans¬ 
ferred, or deposed, or punished with an igno¬ 
minious death; whatever might be their wealth 
or influence, they could never succeed like the 
Latin clergy in the establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent republic; and the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople condemned, what he secretly en*» 
vied, the temporal greatness of his Roman bro¬ 
ther. Yet the exercise of boundless despotism is 
happily checked by the laws of nature and 
necessity. In proportion to his wisdom and vir¬ 
tue, the master of an empire is confined to the 
path of his sacred and laborious duty. In pro¬ 
portion to his vice and folly, he drops the scep¬ 
tre too weighty for his hands; and the motions 
of the royal image are ruled by the impercep¬ 
tible thread of some minister or favourite, who 
undertakes for his private interest to exercise 
the task of the public oppression. In some fatal 
moment the most absolute monarch may dread 
the reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; 
and experience has proved that whatever is 
gained in the extent is lost in the safety and 
solidity of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assume, what- 
everclaims he may assert, it is on the sword that 
he must ultimately depend tnguard him against 
hts.fofeign and domestic enemies. From the age 
of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades the 
world (for 1 overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by tl^ three 
great empires or nations of the Greeks, the Sara-« 
cens, and the Franks. Their military strengdt 
may be ascertained by a comparison of thek 
OQurage, their art| and riches^ and their obedi^ 
cmoe.to a nipTecne head, who. might call 


action all the energies of the state. The Greeks^ 
far inferior to their rivals in the first, were [|tt- 
perior to the Franks, and at least equal to 
Saracens, in the second and third of these war¬ 
like qualificadons. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to 
purchase the service of the poorer nations, and 
to maintain a naval power fbr the protecdon of 
their coasts and the annoyance oi their ene¬ 
mies.®® A commerce of mutual benefit ex¬ 
changed the gold of Constantinople for the 
blood of the Sclavonians and TurLi, the Bul¬ 
garians and Russians: their valour contributed 
to the victories of Nicephorus and Zimisces; 
and if a hostile people pressed too closely on the 
frondcr, they were rccalied to the defence of 
their country, and the desire of peace, by the 
wcU-managed attack of a more distant tribe.’® 
The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais lo the Columns of Hercu¬ 
les, was always claimed, and often possessed, by 
the successors of Constantine. Their capital was 
filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers: 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, 
deep gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed 
their subjects to the exercise of navigation; and 
the trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a 
nursery of seamen to the Imperial fleet.Since 
the time of the Peloponnesian and Punic wars, 
the sphere of action had not been enlarged; and 
the science of naval architecture appears to 
have declined. The art of constructing those 
stupendous machines which displayed three, or 
six, or ten ranges of oars, rising above, or falling 
behind, each other, was unknown to the ship¬ 
builders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern days.’® The 
or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, were 
content with two tier of oars; each tier was com¬ 
posed of fivc-and-twenty benches; and two 
rowers were seated on each bench, who pHed 
their oars on either side of the vessel. To these 
we must add the captain or centurion, who, in 
time of action, stood erect with his armouts 
bearer on the poop, two steersmen at the helm, 
and two officers at the prow, the one to manage 
the anchor, the other to point and play against 
the enemy the tube of liquid fire. The whole 
qrew, as in the infancy of the art, performed die 
double service of mariners and soldfers; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive 
arms—with bows and arrows, which they used 
from the upper deck; with long pikes, which 
they pushed through ^epop^holesof the lower 
tier. Sometimes, indoedv the sMps oi war wem 
of a larger and tnmFO solid eonstmetion; and die 
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lab(»irs of combat and navigation were more 
regularly cUvided between seventy soldiers and 
two hundred and thirty mariners. But for the 
most part they were of the light and manage¬ 
able size; and as the cape of Malca in Pelopon¬ 
nesus was still clothed with its ancient terrors, 
an> Imperial fleet was transported five miles 
over land across the Isthmus of Corinth, The 
principles of maritime tactics had not under¬ 
gone any change since the time of Thucydides: 
a squadron of galleys still advanced in a cres¬ 
cent, charged to the front, and strove to impel 
their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their 
antagonists. A machine for casting stones and 
darts was built of strong timbers in the midst of 
the deck; and the operation of boarding was 
effected by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed 
men. The language of signals, so clear and 
copious in the naval grammar of the moderns, 
was imperfectly expressed by the various posi¬ 
tions and colours of a commanding dag. In the 
darkness of the night the same orders to chase, 
to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, 
were conveyed by the lights of the leading gal¬ 
ley. By land, the fire-signals were repeated from 
one mountain to another; a chain of eight sta¬ 
tions commanded a space of five hundred miles; 
and Constantinople in a few hours was apprised 
of the hostile motions of the Saracens of Tar- 
sus.^^ Some estimate may be formed of the pow¬ 
er of the Greek emperors by the curious and 
minute detail of the armament which was pre¬ 
pared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet of one 
hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five 
vessels of the Pamphylian style, was equipped 
in the capital, the iriands of the .^gean Sea, and 
the seaports of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. 
It carried thirty-four thousand mariners, seven 
thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, 
jeven hundred Russians, and five thousand and 
eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fathers had been 
transplanted from the mountains of Libanus. 
Their pay, most probably of a month, was com¬ 
puted at thirty-four centenaries of gold, about 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds 
;, aterltng. Our fancy is bewildered by the endless 
feci^itulation of arms and engines, of clothes 
Itud linen, of bread for the men and forage for 
horses, and of stores and utensils of every 
;^U|lCxipdon, inadequate to the conquest of a 
iriand^ but amply sufficient fexr the estab- 
a flourishing colony,’* 
invention of the Greek fire did not, like 
gunpowder, produce a total revolution 
of war. To these liquid combustibles 
and ^pire of Constantine owed their 


and sea-fights with terrible effect. But tl»y vsrene 
either less improved, or less susceptible of im^ 
provement: the engines of antiquity, the cata¬ 
pults, balistae, and battering-rams, were still of 
most frequent and powerful use in the attack 
and defence of fortifications; nor was the deci¬ 
sion of battles reduced to the quick and heavy 
fire of a line of infantry, whom it were fruitless 
to protect with armour against a similar fire of 
their enemies. Steel and iron were still the com¬ 
mon instruments of destruction and safety; and 
the helmets, cuirasses, and shields of the tenth 
century did not,r cither in form or substanpc, 
essentially differ from those which had coveijcd 
the companions of Alexander or Achilles.” Aut 
instead of accustoming the modem Greeks, lik 
the legionaries of old, to the constant and ea^ 
use of this salutary weight, their armour wis 
laid aside in light chariots, which followed thfe 
march, till on the approach of an enemy, they 
resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual 
encumbrance. Their offensive weapons consist¬ 
ed of swords, battle-axes, and spears; but the 
Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of its 
length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt; and the emperors lament the de¬ 
cay of archery as a cause of the public misfor¬ 
tunes, and recommend, as an advice and a com¬ 
mand, that tlie military youth, till the age of 
forty, should assiduouslv practise the exercise of 
the bow.’* The hands^ or regiments, were usually 
three hundred strong; and, as a medium be¬ 
tween the extremes of four and sixteen, the foot- 
soldiers of Leo and Constantine were formed 
eight deep; but the cavalry charged in four 
ranks, from the reasonable consideration that 
the weight of the front could not be increased by 
any pressure of the hindmost horses. If the ran]» 
of the infantry or cavalry were sometimes dou¬ 
bled, this cautious array betrayed a secret dis¬ 
trust of the courage of the troops, whose num¬ 
bers might swell the appearance of the line, but 
of whom only a chosen band would dare to en¬ 
counter the spears and swords of the barbari¬ 
ans. The order of battle must have varied ac¬ 
cording to the ground, the object, and the ad¬ 
versary; but their ordinary disposition, in two 
lines and a reserve, presented a succession of 
hopes and resources most agreeable to the tem¬ 
per as well as the judgment of the Greeks.’* In 
case of a repulse, the first line fell back into the 
intervals of the second; and the reserve; break¬ 
ing into two divisions, wheeled round rite 
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Whatever authority could enact was acoom^ 
plished) at least in theory^ by the camps and 
marches, the exercise and evolutions, the edicts 
and books, of the Byzantine monarch;®® What- 
ever art could produce from the forge, the loom, 
or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by 
the riches of the prince and the industry of his 
numerous workmen. But neither authority nor 
art could frame the most important machine, 
the soldier himself; and if the ceremonies of Con¬ 
stantine always suppose the safe and triumphal 
return of the emperor,®^ his tactics seldom soar 
above the means of escaping a defeat and pro¬ 
crastinating the war.®® Notwithstanding some 
transient success, the Greeks were sunk in their 
own esteem and that of their neighbours. A cold 
hand and a loquacious tongue was the vulgar 
description of the nation; the author of the Tac¬ 
tics was besieged in his capital; and the last of 
the barbarians, who trembled at the name of 
the Saracens or Franks, could proudly exhibit 
the medals of gold and silver which they had 
extorted from the feeble sovereign of Constan¬ 
tinople. What spirit their government and char¬ 
acter denied might have been inspired, in some 
degree, by the influence of religion; but the re¬ 
ligion of the Greeks could only teach them to 
suffer and to yield. The emperor Nicephorus, 
who restored for a moment the discipline and 
glory of the Roman name, was desfrous of be¬ 
stowing the honours of martyrdom on the Chris¬ 
tians who lost their lives in a holy war against 
the infldels. But this political law was defeated 
by the opposition of the patriarch, the bishops, 
and the principal senators; and they strenu¬ 
ously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all who 
were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier 
should be separated, during three years, from 
the communion of the faithful.*® 

These scruples of the Greeks have been com¬ 
pared with die tears of the primitive Moslems 
when they were held back from battle; and this 
contrast ^ base superstition and high-spirited 
enthusiasm unfolds to a philosophic eye ^e his¬ 
tory of the rival nations. The subjects of the last 
caliphs®^ had undoubtedly degenerated from 
the zeal and £aith of the companions of the 
prophet* Yet thefr martial cre^ represented 
the Deity as the author of war ;®^ the vital though 
latent spark of fanaticism still glowed in ^ 
heart of their religion, and among the Saracens 
who dwdt on the Christian borders it was fre¬ 
quently rekuMikd to a lively and active flame. 
•Hieit liegiaBtr Uxe^ was ionned of the valiant 
^avet wtohadbemedtjcate^^^ per- 


but the Musulman people of Syria and Cilicia, 
of Africa and Spain, was awakened by the 
trumpet which proclaimed a holy war against 
the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death 
or victory in the cause of God; the poor were 
allured by the hopes of plunder; and the old, 
the infirm, and the women assumed their share 
of meritorious service by sending their substi¬ 
tutes, with arms and horses, into the field. Hiese 
offensive and defensive arms were similar in 
strength and temper to those of the Romans, 
whom they far excelled in the management <rf 
the horse and the bow; the massy silver of their 
belts, their bridles, and theii swords displayed 
the magnificence of a prosperous nation; and, 
except some black archers of the South, the 
Arabs disdained the naked bravery of their an¬ 
cestors. Instead of waggons they were attended 
by a long train of camels, mules, and asses; the 
multitude of these animals, whom they be¬ 
decked with flags £md streamers, appeared to 
swell the pomp and magnitude of their host, and 
the horses of the enemy were often disordered 
by the uncouth figure and odious smell of the 
camels of the East. Invincible by their patience 
of thirst and heat, their spirits were frozen by a 
winter’s cold, and the consciousness of their 
propensity to sleep exacted the most rigorous 
precautions against the surprises of the night 
Their order of battle was a long square of two 
deep solid lines; the first of archers, the second 
of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and 
land they sustained with patient firmness the 
fury of the attack, and seldom advanced to the 
charge till they could discern and oppress the 
lassitude of their foes. But if they were repulsed 
and broken, they knew not how to rally or re¬ 
new the combat, and their dismay was height¬ 
ened by the superstitious prejudice that God 
had declared himself on the side of their encs 
mies. The decline and fall of the caliphs coun¬ 
tenanced this fearful opinion, nor were there 
wandng, among the Mohammedans and CSiris^ 
tians, some obscure prophecies*® which prog¬ 
nosticated their alternate defeats. The unity ^ 
the Arabian empire was dissolved, but the inde^ 
pendent fragments were equal to populous and 
powerful kingdoms, and in their nav^ and mili¬ 
tary armaments an emir of Aleppo or Tunis 
mi^t command no despicable fund of skill, 
and industry, and treasure. In their transac¬ 
tions of pi^aoe war with the Saracens^ the' 
I»inces ot Constantinople too often felt that 
ihts^ foarbsnrians had notlihig barbarous in their 
cUadplinb, and that, if they were destitute of 
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original genius, they had been endowed with a 
quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. The 
model was indeed more perfect than the copy; 
their ships, and engines, and fortifications were 
of a less skilful construction; and they confess, 
without shame, that the same God who has 
given a tongue to the i^abian had more nicely 
fashioned the hands of the Chinese and the 
heads o£ the Greeks.®^ 

A name of some German tribes between the 
Rhine and the Weser had spread its victorious 
influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy; and the common appelladon 
of Franks®® was applied by the Greeks and 
Arabians to the Christians of the Latin church, 
the nations of the West, who stretched beyond 
their knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The vast body had been inspired and 
united by the soul of Charlemagne; but the di¬ 
vision and degeneracy of his race soon annihi¬ 
lated the Imperial power, which would have 
rivalled the Caesars of Byzantium, and revenged 
the indignities of the Christian name. The ene¬ 
mies no longer feared, nor could the subjects 
any longer trust, the application of a public 
revenue, the labours of trade and manufactures 
in the military service, the mutual aid of prov¬ 
inces and armies, and the naval squadrons 
which were regulau'ly stationed from the mouth 
of the Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century the family of Charle¬ 
magne had almost disappeared; his monarchy 
was broken into many hostile and independent 
states; the regal title was assumed by the most 
ambitious chiefs; their revolt was imitated in a 
long subordination of anarchy and discord; and 
the nobles of every province disobeyed their 
sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exer¬ 
cised perpetual hostilities against their equeds 
and neighbours. Their private wars, which 
overturned the fabric of government, fomented 
the martial spirit of the nation. In the system of 
modem Europe the power of the sword is pos¬ 
sessed, at least in fact, by flve or six mighty 
potentates; their operations are conducted on a 
distant frontier by an order of men who devote 
their lives to the study and practice of the mili¬ 
tary art; the rest of the country and community 
enjoys in the midst of war the tranquillity of 
peace, and is only made sensible of the change 
by the aggravation or decrease of the public 
taxes. In the disorders of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries every peasant was a soldier, and every 
village a fortification; each wood or valley was 
a scene of murder and rapine; and the loids of 
each castle wm compelled to assume the char¬ 


acter of princes and warriors. To their own 
courage and policy they boldly trusted for the 
safety of their family, the protection of their 
lands, and the revenge of '^eir injuries; and, 
like the conquerors dT a larger size, they were 
too apt to transgress the privilege of defensive 
war. The powers of the mind and body were 
hardened by the presence of danger and neces¬ 
sity of resolution: the same spirit refused to 
desert a friend and to forgive an enemy; and, in¬ 
stead of sleeping under the guardian care of the 
magistrate, they proudly disdained the author¬ 
ity of the laws. In the days of feudal anarchy the 
instruments of^ {^culture and art were can- 
verted into the weapons of bloodshed; toe 
peaceful occupations of civil and ecclesiastical 
society were abolished or corrupted; and me 
bishop who exchanged his mitre for a helm^ 
W2US more forcibly urged by the manners of the 
times than by the obligation of his tenure.®® 
The love of freedom and of arms was felt 
with conscious pride by the Franks themselves, 
and is observed by the Greeks with some degree 
of amazement and terror. “The Franks,’* says 
the emperor Constantine, ‘‘are bold and valiant 
to the verge of temerity; and their dauntless 
spirit is supported by the contempt of danger 
and death. In the held, and in close onset, they 
press to the front and rush headlong against the 
enemy, without deigning to compute either his 
numbers or their own. Their ranks are formed 
by the firm connections of consanguinity and 
friendship; and their martial deeds arc prompt¬ 
ed by the desire of saving or revenging their 
dearest companions. In their eyes a retreat is 
shameful flight, and flight is indelible infamy.”®® 
A nation endowed with such high and intrepid 
spirit must have been secure of victory if these 
advantages had not been counterbalanced by 
many weighty defects. The decay of their naval 
p>owcr left the Greeks and Saracens in posses¬ 
sion of the sea for every purpose of annoyance 
and supply. In toe age which preceded the in¬ 
stitution of knighthood the Franks were rude 
and unskilful in the service of cavalry;®* and in 
all perilous emergencies their warriors were so 
conscious of their ignorance, that they chose to 
dismount from their horses and fight on foot. 
Unpractised in the use of pikes or of missile 
weapons, they were encumbered by the length 
of their swords, the weight of their armour, the 
magnitude of their shields, and, if 1 may repeat 
the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their un¬ 
wieldy intemperance. Their independent spirit 
disdained toe yoke of subordination, and aban¬ 
doned the standard of their chief if he attempted 
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to keep the field beyond the term of their stipu^ 
lation or service. On all sides they were open to 
the snares of an enemy less brave but more art* 
ful than themselves. They might be bribed, for 
the barbarians were venal; or surprised in the 
night, for they neglected the precautions of a 
close encampment or vigilant sentinels. The fa* 
tigues of a summer’s campaign exhausted their 
strength and patience, and they sunk in despair 
if their voracious appetite was disappointed of a 
plentiful supply of wine and of food. This gen¬ 
eral character of the Franks was marked with 
some national and local shades, which I should 
ascribe to accident rather than to climate, but 
which were visible both to natives and to for¬ 
eigners. An ambassador of the great Otho de¬ 
clared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the 
Saxons could dispute with swords better than 
with pens, and that they preferred inevitable 
death to the dishonour of turning their backs to 
an enemy.** It was the glory of the nobles of 
France that, in their humble dwellings, war and 
rapine were the only pleasure, the sole occupa¬ 
tion, of their lives. They affected to deride the 
palaces, the banquets, the polished manners of 
the Italians, who in the estimate of the Greeks 
themselves had degenerated from the liberty 
and valour of the ancient Lombards.** 

By the well-known edict of Garacalla, his 
subjects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled to 
the name and privileges of Romans, and their 
national sovereign might fix his occasional or 
permanent residence in any province of their 
common country. In the division of the East 
and West an ideal unity was scrupulously pre¬ 
served, and in their tides, laws, and statutes the 
successors of Arcadius and Honorius announced 
themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the 
same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman 
world and city, which were bounded by the 
same limits. After the fall of the Western mon¬ 
archy the majesty of the purple resided solely in 
the princes of Constantinople, and of these Jus¬ 
tinian was the first who, after a divorce of sixty 
years, regained the dominion of ancient Rome, 
and asserted, by the right of conquest, the au¬ 
gust tide of Emperor of the Romans.** A motive 
of vanity or discontent solicited one of his suc¬ 
cessors, Constans the Second, to abandon the 
Thracian Bosphorus and to restore the pristine 
honours of the Tiber: an extravagant project 
(exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as if he had 
despoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to 
enrich, or rather to expose, the deformity of a 
wrinkled and decrepit matron.** But the sword 
of the Lombards opposed his settlement iii 


Italy; he entered Rome not as a conqueror, but 
as a fugitive, and, after a visit of twelve days, he 
pillaged and for ever deserted the ancient cap¬ 
ital of the world.*® The final revolt and separa¬ 
tion of Italy was accomplished about two cen¬ 
turies after the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his reign we may date the gradual oblivion of 
the Latin tongue. That legislator had com¬ 
posed his Institutes, his Code, and his Pandects 
in a language which he celebrates as the proper 
and public style of the Roman government, the 
consecrated idiom of the palace and senate of 
Constantinople, of the camps and tribunals of 
the East.** But this foreign dialect was unknown 
to the people and soldiers of the Asiatic prov¬ 
inces, it was imperfeedy understood by the 
greater part of the interpreters of the laws and 
the ministers of the state. After a short conflict, 
nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete in¬ 
stitutions of human power: for the general 
benefit of his subjects Jusdnian promulgated 
his novels in the two languages, the several 
parts of his voluminous jurisprudence were suc¬ 
cessively translated,** the original was forgotten, 
the version was studied, and the Greek, whose 
intrinsic merit deserved indeed the preference, 
obtained a legal as well as popular establish¬ 
ment in the Byzantine monarchy. The birth and 
residence of succeeding princes estranged them 
from the Roman idiom; Tiberius by the Arabs,** 
and Maurice by the Italians,*** are distinguish¬ 
ed as the first of the Greek Caesars, as the found¬ 
ers of a new dynasty and empire ; the silent revo¬ 
lution was accomplished before the death of 
Heraclius, and the ruins of the Latin speech 
were darkly preserved in the terms of jurispru¬ 
dence and the acclamations of the palace. After 
the restoration of the Western empire by Char¬ 
lemagne and the Othos, the names of Franks 
and Latins acquired an equal signification and 
extent, and these haughty barbarians asserted, 
with some justice, their superior claim to the 
language and dominion of Rome. They insulted 
the aliens of the East who had renounced the 
dress and idiom of Romans, and their reason¬ 
able practice will justify the frequent appella¬ 
tion of Greeks.*** But this contemptuous appel¬ 
lation was indignantly rejected by the prince 
and people to whom it is applied. Whatsoever 
changes had been introduced by the lapse of 
ages, they alleged a lineal and unbroken succes¬ 
sion from Augustus and Constantine; and, in 
the lowest period of degeneracy and decay, the 
name of Romans adhered to the last fragments 
of the empire of Constantinople.*** 

While the government of the East was trana' 
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acted in the Greek was the language of 
literature and i^ilosophy, nor could the mas* 
tcrs of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted 
to envy the borrowed learning and imitative 
taste of their Roman disciples. After the fall of 
Paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, and the 
extinction of the schools of Alexandria and 
Athens, the studies of the Greeks insensibly re- 
dred to some regular monasteries, and, above 
ail, to the royal college of Constantinople, 
which was burnt in the reign of Leo the Isau* 
rian.^®® In the pompous style of the age, the 
president of that foundation was named the 
Sun of Science; his twelve associates, the pro¬ 
fessors in the did'erent arts and faculdes, were 
the twelve signs of the zodiac; a library of thirty- 
six thousand five hundred volumes was open to 
their inquiries; and they could show an ancient 
manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, the in¬ 
testines, as it was fabled, of a prodigious ser- 
pent.^®^ But the seventh and eighth centuries 
were a period of discord and darkness; the li¬ 
brary was burnt, the college was abolished, the 
Iconoclasts are represented as the foes of an¬ 
tiquity, and a savage ignorance and contempt 
of letters has disgraced the princes of the Hera- 
clean and Isaurian dynasties.^®® 

In the ninth century we trace the first dawn- 
ings of the restoration of science.^®® After the 
fanaticism of the Arabs had subsided, the ca¬ 
liphs aspired to conquer the arts, rather than 
the provinces, of the empire; their liberal curi¬ 
osity rekindled the emulation of the Greeks, 
brushed away the dust from their ancient li¬ 
braries, and taught them to know and reward 
the philosophers, whose labours had been hith- 
<nto repaid by the pleasure of study and the pur¬ 
suit of truth. The Caesar Bardas, the uncle of 
Michael the Third, was the generous protector 
of letters, a title which alone has preserved his 
memory and excused his ambition. A particle 
of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes 
diverted from the indulgence of vice and folly; 
a.school was opened in the palace of Magnaura, 
amd the presence of Bardas excited the emula- 
the masters and students. At their head 
was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessa- 
jbnica; his profound skill in astronomy and the 
was admired by the strangers of 
^ East, and this occult science was magnified 
credulity, which modestly supposes 
. fitat all knowledge superior to its own must be 
of or <magic« At the press¬ 

ing entreaty of the Caesar, lus friend, the ccle- 
roiounced the freedom of a 


secular and studious life, ascended the patrif* 
archal throne, and was alternately excommuni¬ 
cated and absolved by the synods of the East 
and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was 
foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep 
in thought, indefatigable in reading, and elo¬ 
quent in diction. Whilst he exercised the office 
of protospathaire, or captain of the guards, 
Photius was sent ambassadexT to the caliph of 
Bagdad.^®® The tedious hours of exile, perhaps 
of confinement, were beguiled by the hasty 
composition of his Library, a living monument 
of erudition and criticism. Two hundred ^nd 
fourscore writers, historians, orators, philoso¬ 
phers, theologians, are reviewed without smy 
regular method; he abridges their narrativepr 
doctrine, appreciates their style and charact^, 
and judges even the fathers of the church wiih 
a discreet freedom which often breaks through 
the superstition of the times. The emperor Basil, 
who lamented the defects of his own education, 
intxnsted to the care of Photius his son and ^suc¬ 
cessor Leo the Philosopher, and the reign of 
that prince and of his son Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus forms one of the most prosperous eras 
of the Byzantine literature. By their munifi¬ 
cence the treasures of antiquity were deposited 
in the Imperial library; by their pens, or those 
of their associates, they were imparted in such 
extracts and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of 
the public. Besides the BasUics, or code of laws, 
the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or de¬ 
stroying the human species, were propagated 
with equal diligence; and the history of Greece 
and Rome was digested into fifty-three heads or 
titles, of which two only (of embassies, and of 
virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries of 
time. In every station the reader might contem¬ 
plate the image of the past world, apply the 
lesson or warning of each page, and learn to ad¬ 
mire, perhaps to imitate, the examples of a 
brighter period. I shall not expatiate on the 
works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the 
assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved, 
in some measure, the remembrance and grati¬ 
tude of the moderns. The scholars of the present 
age may still enjoy the benefit of the philosoph¬ 
ical commonplace-book Stobseus, the. gram¬ 
matical and histoo'ic lexicon of Suidas, the Chil¬ 
iads of Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred 
narratives in twelve thousand' verses, and the 
commentaries on Homer of Eusmthius arch¬ 
bishop of Thessalonica, who^ from his *hor» 
plenty, has poured the muoses andaixthorittes of 
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faiui^ hundred writex«. .Froin these originals, juid 
from the numerous tribe of scholiasts and crit* 
ics,^®® some estimate may be formed of the liter¬ 
ary wealth of the twelfth century. Constanti¬ 
nople was enlightened by the genius of Homer 
and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato; and 
in the enjoyment or neglect of our present 
riches we must envy the generation that could 
still peruse the history of Theopompus, the ora¬ 
tions of Hyperides, the comedies of Menan¬ 
der,and the odes of Alcaeus and Sappho. The 
frequent labour of illustration attests not only 
the existence but the popularity of the Grecian 
classics; the general knowledge of the age may 
be deduced from the example of two learned 
females, the empress Eudocia and the princess 
Anna Comnena, who cultivated, in the purple, 
the arts of rhetoric and philosophy. The vul¬ 
gar dialect of the bity was gross and barbarous: 
a more correct and elaborate style distinguished 
the discourse, or at least the compositions, of the 
church and palace, which sometimes aflected to 
copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though 
necessary attainment of two languages which 
are no longer living may consume the time and 
damp the ardour of the youthful student. The 
poets and orators were long imprisoned in the 
barbarous dialects of our Western ancestors, de¬ 
void of harmony or grace; and their genius, 
without precept or example, was abandoned to 
the rude and native powers of their judgment 
and fancy. But the Greeks of Constantinople, 
after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient 
language, ^e most happy composition of hu¬ 
man art, and a familiar knowledge of the sub¬ 
lime masters who had pleased or instructed the 
hrst of nations. But these advantages only tend 
to aggravate the reproach and shame of a de¬ 
generate people. They held in their lifeless 
hands the riches of their fathers, without inher¬ 
iting the spirit which had created and improved 
that sacred patrimony: they read, they praised, 
they compiled, but their languid souls seemed 
alike incapable of thought and action. In the 
revolution of ten centuries, not a single discov¬ 
ery was made to exalt the dignity or promote 
the happiness of mankind. Not a single idea has 
been added to the speculative systems of antiq¬ 
uity, and a succession of patient disciples 
came in their turn the dogmatic teathm of the 
next servile generation. Not a single composi¬ 
tion ^ history, philosophy, or literature, has 
l^cn saved fiom oblivion by the intrinsic beau- 
ties of atyjie or aentimeiit, ^ origin^;! fancy, or 


offensive of the Byzantine writers are absolved 
from censure by their naked and unpresumix^ 
simplicity: but the orators, most eloquent^* in 
their own conceit, are the farthest removed 
from the models whom they affect to emulate. 
In every page our taste and reason are wounded 
by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a 
stiff and intricate phraseology, the discord of 
images, the childish play of false or unseason-* 
able ornament, and the painful attempt to ele¬ 
vate themselves, to astonish the reader, and to 
involve a trivial meaning in the smoke of ob¬ 
scurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring 
to the vicious affectation of poetry: their poetry 
is sinking below the flatness and insipidity of 
prose. The tragic, epic, and lyric muses were 
silent and inglorious: the bards of Constanti¬ 
nople seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, a 
panegyric or talc; they forgot even the rules of 
prosody; and with the melody of Homer yet 
sounding in their ears, they confound all meas¬ 
ure of feet and syllables in the impotent strains 
which have received the name of political or 
city verses.*'* The minds of the Greeks were 
bound in the fetters of a base and imperious 
superstition, which extends her dominion round 
the circle of profane science. Their understand¬ 
ings were bewildered in metaphysical contro¬ 
versy: in the belief of visions and miracles they 
had lost all principles of moral evidence, and 
their taste was vitiated by the homilies of the 
monks, an absurd medley of declamation and 
Scripture. Even these contemptible studies 
were no longer dignified by the abuse of super¬ 
ior talents: the leaders of the Greek church were 
humbly content to admire and copy the oracles 
of antiquity, nor did the schools or pulpit pro¬ 
duce any rivals of the fame of Athanasius and 
Chrysostom.**^ 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative^ 
life, the emulation of states and individuals is 
the most powerful spring of tlie efforts axad imn 
provements of mankind. The cities of aacii^t 
Greece were cast in the happy mixture of union 
and independence, which is repeated on a 
larger scale, but in a looser form, by the nations 
df modern Europe: the union of language, reli^ 
gion, and manners, which renders them the 
spectators and judges of each other’s merit:*** 
file Independence of government and interest, 
which asserts their separate freedom, and ex-* 
cites them to strive for pre-eminence in the 
career of glory. The situation of the Romans. 
Mm favourable; yet in the early ageaof ifae 
republic, which the naticmal 
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similar emulation was kindled among the states 
of Latium and Italy; and in the arts and sd- 
ences they aspired to equal or surpass their 
Grecian masters. The empire of the Caesars un¬ 
doubtedly checked the activity and progress of 
the human mind: its magnitude might indeed 
allow some scope for domestic competition; but 
when it was gradually reduced, at first to the 
East, and at last to Greece and Constantinople, 
the Byzantine subjects were degraded to an ab¬ 
ject and languid temper, the natural effect of 
their solitary and insulated state. From the 
North they were oppressed by nameless tribes 
of barbarians, to whom they scarcely imparted 
the appellation of men. The language and reli¬ 
gion of the more polished Arabs were an insur¬ 


mountable bar to all social intercourse. The 
conquerors of Europe were their brethren in the 
Christian faith; but the speech of the Franks or 
Latins was unknown, their manners were rude, 
and they were rarely connected, in peace or 
war with the successors of Heraclius. Alone in 
the universe, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks 
was not disturbed by the comparison of foreign 
merit; and it is no wonder if they fainted in the 
race, since they had neither competitors to urge 
their speed, nor judges to crown their victory. 
The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled 
by the expeditions to the Holy Land; and it is 
under the Comnenian dynasty that a faint expu- 
lation of knowledge and military virtue was| re¬ 
kindled in the Byzantine empire. 


CHAPTER LIV 

Origin and Doctrine of the Paulicians. Their Persecution by the Greek Emperors. 
Revolt in Armenia, etc. Transplantation into Thrace. Propagation in the West. 
The Seeds, Character, and Consequences of the Reformation. 


I N the profession of Christianity the variety 
of national characters may be clearly 
distinguished. The natives of Syria and 
Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and con¬ 
templative devotion; Rome again aspired to the 
dominion of the world; and the wit of the lively 
and loquacious Greeks was consumed in the 
disputes of metaphysical theology. The in¬ 
comprehensible mysteries of the Irinity and 
Incarnation, instead of commanding their silent 
submission, were agitated in vehement and 
subde controversies, which enlarged their faith 
at the expense, perhaps, of their charity and 
reason. From the council of Nice to the end of 
the seventh century, the peace and unity of the 
church was invaded by these spiritual wars; and 
so deeply did they affect the decline and fall of 
the empire, that the historian has too often been 
compelled to attend the synods, to explore the 
creeds, and to enumerate the sects, of this busy 
period of ecclesiastical annals. From the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century to the last ages of the 
Byzantine empire the sound of controversy was 
scMom heard: curiosity was exhausted, zeal 
was fatigued, and in the decrees of six councils 
the articles of the Catholic faith had been 
irrevocably defined. The spirit of dispute, how¬ 
ever vain and pernicious, requires some energy 
and exercise of the mental faculties; and the 
{wostiwie Greeks were content to fast, to pray, 
and ^ believe in blind obedience to the pa¬ 


triarch and his clergy. During a long dream of 
superstition the Virgin and the saints, their 
visions and miracles, their relics and images, 
were preached by the monks, and worshipped 
by the people; and the appellation of people 
might extended, without injustice to the 
first ranks of civil society. At an unseasonable 
moment the Isaurian emperors attempted 
somewhat rudely to awaken their subjects: 
under their influence reason might obtain some 
proselytes, a far greater number was swayed by 
interest or fear; but the Eastern world embraced 
or deplored their visible deities, and the restora¬ 
tion of images was celebrated as the feast of 
orthodoxy. In this passive and unanimous state 
the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved from the 
toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of persecution. 
The Pagans had disappeared; the Jews were 
silent and obscure; the disputes with the Latins 
were rare and remote hostilities against a na¬ 
tional enemy; and the sects of Egypt and S>Tia 
enjoyed a free toleration under the shadow of 
the Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the 
Rventh century a branch of Manichaeans was 
selected as the victims of spiritual tyranny: 
their patience was at length exasperated to 
despair and rebellion; and their exile has scat¬ 
ter^ over the West the seeds of reformation. 
These important events will justify some in¬ 
quiry into the doctrine and story of the 
Paulicsans^ and, as tfaey^ cannot ^ead for 
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themselves, our candid criticism will magnify 
the good^ and abate or suspect the ertV, that ia 
reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the in¬ 
fancy, were oppressed by the greatness and 
authority of the church. Instead of emulating 
or surpassing the wealth, learning, and num¬ 
bers the Catholics, their obscure remnant 
was driven from the capitals of the East and 
West, and confined to the villages and motm- 
tains along the borders of the Euphrates. Some 
vestige of the Marcionites may be detected in 
the fifth century;* but the numerous sects were 
finally lost in the odious name of the Mani- 
chaeans: and these heretics, who presumed to 
reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ, 
were pursued by the two religions with equal 
and unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of 
HeracHus, in the neighbourhood of Samosata, 
menre famous for the birth of Lucian than for the 
title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, 
esteemed by the Paulicians as the chosen mes¬ 
senger ctf truth. In his humble dwelling of 
Mananalis. Constantine entertained a deacon 
who returned from Syrian captivity, and re¬ 
ceived the inestimable gift of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which was already concealed from the 
vulgar by the prudence of the Greek, and per¬ 
haps of the Gnostic, clergy.® These books be¬ 
came the measure of his studies and the rule of 
his faith; and the Catholics, who dispute his 
interpretation, acknowledge that his text was 
genuine and sincere. But he attached himself 
with peculiar devotion to the writings and 
character of St. Paul: the name of the Pauli- 
dans is derived by their enemies from some un¬ 
known and domestic teacher; but I am confi¬ 
dent that they gloried in their affinity to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. His disciples, Titus, 
Timothy, Syivanus, Tychichus, were repre¬ 
sented by Constantine, and his fellow-labourers: 
the names of the apostolic churches were ap¬ 
plied to the congregations which they assembled 
in Armenia and Cappadocia; and this innocent 
allegory revived the example and memory of 
the first ages. In the Gospel and the Epistles of 
St. Paul his faithfui follower investigated the 
creed of primitive Christianity; and, whatever 
might be the success, a Protestant reader will 
applaud the spirit of the inquiry. But if the 
Scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, diey 
were not perfect. Their founders rejected the 
two Epistles of St. Peter,* the apostle of the 
circumdsion, whose dispute with their favourite 
% the obserVance pf the law could not easily 
be forgiven.^ Ihey agreed vnth their Gnostic 
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brethren m the universal contempt for the Old 
Testament, the books of Moses and the proph¬ 
ets, which have been consecrated by the 
decrees of the Catholic church. With equal 
boldness, and doubdess with more reason, 
Constantine, the new Syivanus, disclaimed the 
visions which in so many bulky and splendid 
volumes had been published by the Oriental 
sects;* the fabulous productions of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and the sages of the East; the 
spurious gospels, episdes, and acts, which in 
the first age had overwhelmed the orthodox 
code; the theology of Manes, and the authors of 
the kindred heresies; and the thirty generations, 
or aeons, which had been created by the fruit¬ 
ful fancy of Valentine. The Paulicians sincerely 
condemned the memory and opinions of the 
Manichaean sect, and complained of the in¬ 
justice which impressed that invidious name on 
the simple votaries of St. Paul and of Christ. 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had 
been broken by the Paulician reformers; and 
their liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the 
number of masters at whose voice profane 
reason must bow to mystery and miracle. The 
early separation of the Gnostics had preceded 
the establishment of the Catholic worship; and 
against the gradual innovations of discipline 
and doctrine they were as strongly guarded by 
habit and aversion as by the silence of St. Paul 
and the evangelists. The objects which had 
been transformed by the magic of superstition 
appeared to the eyes of the Paulicians in their 
genuine and naked colours. An image made 
without hands was the common workmanship 
of a mortal artist, to whose skill alone the wood 
and canvas must be indebted for their merit or 
value. The miraculous relics were a heap of 
bones and ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or of 
any relation, perhaps, with the person to whom 
they were ascribed. The true and vivifying 
cross was a piece of sound or rotten timber; 
the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of bread 
and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and the 
symbols of grace. The mother of God was de¬ 
graded from her celestial honours and immacu¬ 
late virginity; and the saints and angels were 
no longer solicited to exercise the laborious 
office of mediation in heaven and ministry upon 
earth. In the practice, or at least in the theory, 
of the sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined 
to abolish ail visible objects ol worship, and the 
words of the Gospel were, in their judgment, 
the baptism and cammuniim of the faithfid. 
They indulged a convenient latitude for the 
interpretation of Scripture: and as often as they 
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escape to the intricate mazes of figure and al* 
Ic^ry. Thmr utmost diligence must have been 
employed to dissolve the connection between 
the Old and the New Testament; since they 
adored the latter as the oracles of God, and ab¬ 
horred the former as the fabulous and absurd 
nivention of men or demons. We cannot be sur¬ 
prised that they should have found in the Gos¬ 
pel the orthodox mystery of the Trinity: but 
instead of confessing the human nature and 
substantial sufferings of Christ, they amused 
their fancy with a celestial body that passed 
through the virgin like water through a pipe; 
with a fantastic crucifixion, that eluded the 
vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed 
thus simple and spiritual was not adapted to 
the genius of the times and the rational Chris¬ 
tian, who might have been contented with the 
light yoke and easy burden of Jesus and his 
apostles, was justly offended that the Paulicians 
should dare to violate the unity of God, the 
first article of natural and revealed religion. 
Their belief and their trust was in the Father, 
of Christ, of the human soul, and of the in¬ 
visible world. But they likewise held the 
eternity of matter; a stubborn and rebellious 
substance, the origin of a second principle, of 
an active being, who has created thb visible 
world, and exercises his temporal reign till the 
final consummation of death and sin.^ The ap¬ 
pearances of moral and physical evil had es¬ 
tablished the two principles in the ancient 
philosophy and religion of the East, from 
whence this doctrine was transfused to the 
various swarms of the Gnostics. A thousand 
shades may be devised in the nature and 
character of Ahrimariy from a rival god to a sub¬ 
ordinate demon, from passion and frailty to 
pure and perfect malevolence; but, in spite of 
our efforts, the goodness and the power of 
Ormusd are placed at the opposite extremities 
Of the line; and every step that approaches the 
one must recede in equal proportion from the 
other*’ 

The apostolic laboum of Constantine-Syl- 
vamis soon multiplied the number of his dis- 
cqdes, the secret recompense of spiritual am- 
Miion* The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and 
especially the Manichaeans of Armenia, were 
und^ his standard; many Catholics 
seduced by his arguments; 
^aOid: te p^reached with success iii< the regions of 
and Cappadocia, which had long 
the religion (ff Zoroaster. The 
I^Udan 4 ieai^ were distinguished only by 


dieir Scriptural names, by the mode^ title ^ 
Fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity Of thdr livea(, 
their zeal or knowledge, and the credit some 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. But they 
were incapable of desiring, or at least of ol> 
taining, tli^ wealth and honours of the Catholic 
prelacy; such anti-Christian pride they bit¬ 
terly censured: and even the rank of elders or 
presbyters was condemned as an institution of 
the Jewish synagogue. The new sect was loosely 
, spread over the provinces of Asia Minor to the 
westward of the Euphrates; six of their princi¬ 
pal congregations represented the churches to 
which St. Paul had addressed his episdes; ^d 
their founder chose his residence in the nei|;h- 
bourhood of Colonia,^^ in the same districtiof 
Pontus which had been celebrated by the alters 
of Bcllona^* and the miracles of Gregoryt*® 
After a mission of twenty-seven years, Syi- 
vanus, who had retired from the tolerating 
government of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to 
Roman persecution. The laws of the pious 
emperors, which seldom touched the lives of 
less odious heretics, proscribed without mercy 
or disguise the tenets, the books, and the per¬ 
sons of the Montanists and Manichaeans: the 
books were delivered to the flames; and all 
who should presume to secrete such writings, 
or to profess such opinions, were devoted to an 
ignominious death.^^ A Greek minister, armed 
with legal and military powers, appeared at 
Colonia to strike the shepherd, and to reclaim, 
if possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement of 
cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Syl- 
vanus before a line of his disciples, who were 
commanded, as the price of their pardon and 
the proof of their repentance, to massacre their 
spiritual father. They turned aside from the 
impious office; tiie stones dropped from their 
filial hands; and of the whole number only one 
executioner could be found, a new David, as he 
is styled by the Catholics, who boldly over¬ 
threw the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus 
was his name, again deceived and betrayed his 
unsuspecting brethren, and a new conformity 
to the acts of St. Paul may be found in the con- 
version of Simeon: like the apostle, he em¬ 
braced the doctrine which he had been sent to 
persecute, renounced his honours and, for¬ 
tunes, and acquired among the PauUcimi the 
fame of a missionary and a martyr. They were 
not iunbitious of martyrdom,but in a calami¬ 
tous period of one hundred and fifty years their 
patience sustained whatever zeal ccadd inflict; 
and power was insufiicieiit to eradicate the 
obstinate vegetation trf lsiiatidsna and 
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From blood, and asbea of the first victima a 
saccession of teadiers and congregations re* 
peatedly arose: amidst their foreign hostilities 
they found leisure for domestic quarrels: they 
preached) they disputed, they suffered; and the 
virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a 
pilgrimage of thirty-three years, are reluctantly 
confessed by the orthodox historians.^® The na¬ 
tive cruelty of Justinian the Second was stimu¬ 
lated by a pious cause; and he vainly hoped to 
extinguish, in a single conflagration, the name 
and memory of the Paulicians. By their primitive 
simplicity, their abhorrence of popular super¬ 
stition, the Iconoclast princes might have been 
reconciled to some erroneous doctrines; but 
they themselves were exposed to the calumnies 
of the monks, and they ^ose to be the tyrants, 
lest they be accused as the accomplices, of the 
Manichacans. Sudh a reproach has sullied the 
clemency of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes, nor 
will his character sustain the honour of a more 
liberal motive. The feeble Michael the First, the 
rigid Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the 
race of persecution; but the prize must doubt¬ 
less be adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of 
Theodora, who restored the images to the 
Oriental church. Her inquisitors explored the 
cities and mountains of the lesser Asia, and the 
flatterers of the empress have affirmed that, in a 
short reign, one hundred thousand Paulicians 
were extirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or the 
flames. Her guilt or merit has perhaps been 
stretched beyond the measure of truth: but if 
the account be allowed, it must be presumed 
that many simple Iconoclasts were punished 
under a more offious name; and that some who 
were driven from the church, unwillingly took 
refuge in the bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are 
the sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and 
at length provoked. In a holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse: the justice 
of their arms hardens them against the feelings 
of humanity; and they revenge their fathers* 
wrongs on the children of their tyrants. Such 
have been the Hussites of Bohemia and the 
Calvinists of France, and such, in the ninth 
century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and 
die adjacent provincesJ’^ They were first 
swakened to the massacre oi a governor and 
bishop, !who exercised the Imperil mandate of 
converting or destroying the heretics; and the 
deepest recesses of Mount Argaeus .protec^d 
their iiidep^en and revenge* A more 
daagerqu(^^ flame wasldndledl^ 


the persecution of Theodora, and the revolt . 
of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com* 
manded the guards of the general of the Bast. 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic 
mquisitors; and religion, or at least nature, 
might justify his desertion and revenge. Five 
thousand of his brethren were united by the 
same motives; they renounced the allegiance ci 
anti-Christian Rome; a Saracen emir intro¬ 
duced Carbeas to the caliph; and the com¬ 
mander of the faithful extended his sceptre to 
the implacable enemy of the Greeks. In the 
mountains between Siwas and Trebizond he 
founded or fortified the city of Tcphricc,^® 
which is still occupied by a fierce and licentious 
people, and the neighbouring hills were covered 
with the Paulician fugitives, who now recon¬ 
ciled the use of the Bible and the sword. During 
more than thirty years Asia was afflicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war: in 
their hostile inroads the disciples of St. Paul 
were joined with those of Mohammed; and the 
peaceful Christians, the aged parent and tender 
virgin, who were delivered into barbarous 
servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the 
mischief, so intolerable the shame, that even 
the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, 
was compelled to march in person against the 
Paulicians: he was defeated under the walls 
Samosata; and the Roman emperor fled before 
the heretics whom his mother had condemned 
to the flames. The Saracens fought under the 
same banners, but the victory was ascribed to 
Carbeas; and the captive generals, with more 
than a hundred tribunes, were either released 
by his avarice or tortured by his fanaticism. 
The valour and ambition of Chrysocheir,^® his 
successor, embraced a wider circle of rapine 
and revenge. In alliance with his faithful 
Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of 
Asia; the troops of the frontier and the palace 
were repeatedly overthrown; the edicts of per¬ 
secution were answered by the pillage of Mce 
and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor 
could the apostle St. John protect from viola* 
tion his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of 
Ephesus was turned into a stable for mules and 
horses; and the Paulicians vied with the 
Saracens in their contempt and abhorrence of 
images and relics. It is not pnpleasing to ob¬ 
serve the triumph of rebelUon over the same 
despotism which has disdained the prayers of 
an injured people. ThC' emperor Basil, 
Macedonian, was reduced, to sue for peace, to 
otiern ransom for the captives, and to reqt»^ 
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the language of moderation and charity, 
/that Chrysocheir would spare his fellow-Chris- 
j tians, and content himself with a royal donative 
of gold and silver and silk garments. **If the 
emperor,” replied the insolent fanatic, “be de¬ 
sirous of peace, let him abdicate the East, and 
reign without molestation in the West. If he re¬ 
fuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate 
him from the throne.” The reluctant Basil 
suspended the treaty, accepted the defiance, 
and led his army into the land of heresy, which 
he wasted with fire and sword. The open coun¬ 
try of the Paulicians was exposed to the same 
calamities which they had inflicted; but when 
he had explored the strength of Tcphrice, the 
multitude of the barbarians, and the ample 
magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted 
with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his re¬ 
turn to Constantinople he laboured, by the 
foundation of convents and churches, to secure 
the aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael the 
archangel and the prophet Elijah; and it was 
his daily prayer that he might live to trans¬ 
pierce, with three arrows, the head of his impi¬ 
ous adversary. Beyond his expectations, the 
wish was accomplished: after a successful in¬ 
road Chrysocheir was surprised and slain in his 
retreat; and the rebel’s head was triumphantly 
presented at the foot of the throne. On the re¬ 
ception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly 
called for his bow, discharged three arrows 
with unerring aim, and accepted the applause 
of the court, who hailed the victory of the royal 
archer. With Chrysocheir, the glory of the 
Paulicians faded and withered:*® on the second 
expedition of the emperor, the impregnable 
Tephrice was deserted by the heretics, who 
sued for mercy or escaped to the borders. The 
city was ruined, but the spirit of independence 
survived in the mountains: the Paulicians de¬ 
fended, above a century, their religion and 
liberty, infested the Roman limits, and main¬ 
tained their perpetual alliance with the enemies 
of the empire and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, 
Constantine, surnamed Copronymus by the 
worshippers of images, had made an expedition 
into Armenia, and found, in the cities of Meli- 
tene and TheodosiopoHs, a great number of 
Paulicians, his kindred heretics. As a favour, or 
puniidunent, he transplanted them from the 
baidcs of the Euphrates to Constantinople and 
Thrace; and by this emigration their doctrine 
was intioduced and diffused in Europe.*^ If the 
sectaries of ^ metropolis were soon mingled 
'irith j&e promiscuous mass, those exf the coun¬ 


try struck a deep root in a foreign soil. The 
Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms of 
persecution, maintained a secret correspondence 
with their Armenian brethren, and gave aid 
and comfort to their preachers, who solicited, 
not without success, the infant faith of the 
Bulgarians.** In the tenth century they were re¬ 
stored and multiplied by a more powerful 
colony which John Zimisces** transported from 
the Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount 
Hsemus. The Oriental clergy, who would have 
preferred the destruction, impatiendy sighed 
for the absence, of the Manichacans: the 
warlike emp)ero^•had felt and esteemed thfeir 
valour: their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of me 
Danube, against the barbarians of Scythk. 
their service might be useful, and their \(^s 
would be desirable. Their exile in a distant 
land was softened by a free toleration: thfe 
Paulicians held the city of Philippopolis and 
the keys of Thrace; the Catholics were their 
subjects; the Jacobite emigrants their associ¬ 
ates: they occupied a line of villages and castles 
in Macedonia and Epirus; and many native 
Bulgarians were associated to the communion 
of arms and heresy. As long as they were awed 
by power and treated with moderation, their 
voluntary bands were distinguished in the 
armies of the empire; and the courage of these 
dogs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human 
blood, is noticed with astonishment, and al¬ 
most with reproach, by the pusillanimous 
Greeks. The same spirit rendered them arro¬ 
gant and contumacious: they were easily pro¬ 
voked by caprice or injury; and their privileges 
were often violated by the faithless bigotry of 
the government and clergy. In the midst of the 
Norman war, two thousand five hundred 
Manichacans deserted the standard of Alexius 
Comnenus,*^ and retired to their native homes. 
He dissembled till the moment of revenge; 
invited the chiefs to a friendly conference; 
and punished the innocent and guilty by im¬ 
prisonment, confiscation, and baptism. In an 
interval of peace the emperor undertook the 
pious office of reconciling them to the church 
and state: his winter quarters were fixed at 
Philippopolis; and the thirteenth apostle, as 
he is styled by his pious daughter, consumed 
whole days and nights in theological contro¬ 
versy. His arguments were fortified, their 
obstinacy was melted, by the honours and re¬ 
wards which he bestowed on the most eminent 
proselyM; and a new city, surrounded with 
gardens, enriched with immunities, and digni- 
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Tied with his own name, was founded by 
Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar converts. 
The important station of Philippopolis was 
wrested from their hands; the contumacious 
leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished 
from their country; and their lives were 
spared by the prudence, rather than the mercy, 
of an emperor, at whose command a poor and 
solitary heretic was burnt alive before the 
church of St. Sophia.®* But the proud hope of 
eradicating the prejudices of a nation was 
speedily overturned by the invincible zeal of 
the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or re¬ 
fused to obey. After the departure and death of 
Alexius they soon resumed their civil and re¬ 
ligious laws. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century their pope or primate (a manifest cor¬ 
ruption) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed by his 
vicars the filial congregations of Italy and 
France.®® From that era a minute scrutiny 
might prolong and perpetuate the chain of 
tradition. At the end of the last age the sect or 
colony still inhabited the valleys of Mount 
Haemus, where their ignorance and poverty 
were more frequently tormented by the Greek 
clergy than by the Turkish government. The 
modern Paulicians have lost all memory of 
their origin; and their religion is disgraced by 
the worship of the cross, and the practice of 
bloody sacrifice, which some captives have im¬ 
ported from the wilds of Tartary.®’ 

In the West the first teachers of the Mani- 
chscan theology liad been repulsed by the 
people or suppressed by the prince. The favour 
and success of the Paulicians in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries must be imputed to the 
strong, though secret, discontent which armed 
the most pious Christians against the church 
of Rome. Her avarice was oppressive, her 
despotism odious: less degenerate perhaps than 
the Greeks in the worship of saints and images, 
her innovations were more rapid and scandal¬ 
ous: she had rigorously defined and imposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation: the lives of 
the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the 
Eastern bishops might pass for the successors 
of the apostles if they were compared with the 
lordly prelates who wielded by turns the 
crosier, the sceptre, and the sword. Three de¬ 
ferent roads might introduce the Paulicians 
into the heart of Europe. After the conversion 
of Hungary the pilgrims who visited Jerusalem 
might safely JoUow the course of the Danube: 
in their journey and return they passed through 
Fhil^popolis; and the sectaries, disguising 


their name and heresy, might accompany the 
French or Gentian caravans to their respective 
countries. The trade and dominion of Venice 
pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, and the 
hospitable republic opened her bosom to for¬ 
eigners of every climate and religion. Undet 
the Byzantine standard the Paulicians were 
often transported to the Greek provinces of 
Italy and Sicily: in peace and war they freely 
conversed with strangers and natives, and 
their opinions were silently propagated in 
Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms beyond the 
Alps.®* It was soon discovered that many thou¬ 
sand Catholics of every rank, and of either sex, 
had embraced the Manicha?an heresy; and 
the flames which consumed twelve canons of 
Orleans was the first act and signal of persecu¬ 
tion. The Bulgarians,®* a name so innocent in 
its origin, so odious in its application, spread 
their branches over the face of Europe. United 
in common haired of idolatry and Rome, they 
were connected by a form of episcopal and 
presbyterian government; their various sects 
were discriminated by some fainter or darker 
shades of theology; byt they generally agreed 
in the two principles—the contempt of the Old 
Testament, and the denial of the body of Christ 
either on the cross or in the eucharist. A con¬ 
fession of simple worship and blameless man¬ 
ners is extorted from their enemies; and so high 
was their standard of perfection, that the in¬ 
creasing congregations were divided into two 
classes of disciples, of those who practised and 
of those who aspired. It was in the country of 
the Albigcois,*® in the southern provinces of 
France, that the Paulicians were most deeply 
implanted; and the same vicissitudes of martyr¬ 
dom and revenge which had been displayed in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates were re¬ 
peated in the thirteenth century on the banks 
of the Rh6ne. The laws of the Eastern em¬ 
perors were revived by Frederic the Second. 
The insurgents of Tephrice were represented by 
the barons and cities of Languedoc: Pope In¬ 
nocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame 
of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that 
her soldiers could equal the heroes of the 
Crusades, and the cruelty of her priests was 
far excelled by the founders of the Inquisi¬ 
tion®^—an office more adapted to confirm than 
to refute the belief of an evil principle. The 
visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or Al- 
bigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, con¬ 
cealment, or Catholic conformity. But the in¬ 
vincible spirit which they had kindled still lived 
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and breathed in the Western world. In the 
state, m die church, and even in the cloister, a 
latent soccession was preserved of the disciples 
of St^ Paul, who protested against the tyranny 
of Rome, embraced the Bible as the rule of 
faith, and purified their creed from all the 
visions of the Gnostic theology. The struggles 
pi Wkkliff in England, of Huss in Bohemia, 
were premature and ineffectual; but the names 
of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin are pro¬ 
nounced with gratitude as the deliverers of 
nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of 
their merit and the value of their reformation, 
will prudently ask from what articles of faith, 
or against our reason, they have enfran¬ 
chised the Christians; for such enfranchisement 
is doubtless a benefit so far as it may be com¬ 
patible with truth and piety. After a fair dis¬ 
cussion we shall rather be surprised by the 
timidity than scandalised by the freedom of our 
first reformers.®* With the Jews, they adopted 
the belief and defence of all the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with all their prodigies, from the 
garden of Eden to the ^isions of the prophet 
Daniel; and they were bound, like the Catho¬ 
lics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a 
divine law. In the great mysteries of the Trinity 
and Incarnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox; they freely adopted the theology of 
the four or the six first councils; and with the 
Athanasian creed they pronounced the eternal 
damnation of all who did not believe the Catho¬ 
lic faith. Transubstantiation, the invisible 
change of the bread and wLte into the body 
and blood of Christ, is a tenet that may defy the 
power of argument and pleasantry; but in¬ 
stead of consulting the evidence of their senses, 
of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, 
the first Protestants were entangled in their 
own scruples, and awed by the words of Jesus 
in the institudon of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a cotporecd^ and Calvin a real^ pres- 
eneeof Christ in the eucharist; and the opinion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly 
prevailed in the reformed churches.®® But the 
of one mystery was amply compensated by 
tlie stupendous doctrines of original sin, re¬ 
demption, faith, grace, and predestination, 
have been strained from the epistles of 
ISto Faol. These subtle quesdons had most as- 
tforedly been prepared by the fathers and 
achuodmen; but the final improvement and 
pojniiiar use may be attributed to the first re- 
udio enforced them as the absolute and 


essential terms of salvadon. Hidierto the weight 
of supernatural belief inclines against the 
Protestants; and many a sober Chri^n would 
rather admit that a wafer is God than that 
Cod is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are 
solid and important; and the philosopher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusi¬ 
asts.*® I. By their hands the lofty fabric of super- 
sdtion, from the abuse of indulgences to the 
intercession of the Virgin, has been levelled 
with the ground. Myriads of both sexes of the 
monastic profession were restored to the liberty 
and labours of^sotial life. A hierarchy saibts 
and angels, of imperfect and subordinlate 
deities, were stripped of their temporal pc 
and reduced to the enjoyment of celestial hd 
piness: their images and relics were banish^ 
from the church; and the credulity of the people 
was no longer nourished with the daily repeti¬ 
tion of miracles and visions. The imitation of 
paganism was supplied by a pure and spiritual 
worship of prayer and thankagiving, the most 
worthy of man, the least unworthy of the Deity. 
It only remains to observe whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with popular 
devotion; whether the vulgar, in the absence 
of all visible objects, will not be inflamed by 
enthusiasm or insensibly subside in languor 
and indifference. II. The chain of authority 
was broken, which restrains the bigot from 
thinking as he pleases, and the slave from speak¬ 
ing as he thinks: the popes, fathers, and coun¬ 
cils were no longer the supreme and infallible 
judges of the world; and each Christian was 
taught to acknowledge no law but the Scrip¬ 
tures, no interpreter but his own conscience. 
This freedom, however, was the consequence 
rather than the design of the Reformation. The 
patriot reformers were ambitious of succeeding 
the tyrants whom they had dethroned. They 
imposed with equal rigour their creeds and 
confessions; they asserted the right of the mag¬ 
istrate to punish hat^tics with death. The 
pious or personal animosity of Galvin pro¬ 
scribed in Servetus®® the guilt of his own re¬ 
bellion;®® and the fiames of Smithfield, in 
which he was afterwards consumed, had been 
kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of 
Granmcr.®* The nature of the tiger was the 
same, but he was gradually deprived of his 
teeth and fangs. A spiritual and temporal 
kingdom was possessed by the Roman pontiff: 
the l^testant doctors were subjects a hum¬ 
ble rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. Mis 
decrees were co^seerated by the antiqitity d 
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the CathdMc ehurch^ ifmr arguments and 
disputes were aubxnitted to the people; and 
their appeal to private judgment was accepted^ 
beyond their wishes, by curiosity and enthusi¬ 
asm. Since the days of Luther and Galvin a 
secret reformatitm has been silently working in 
the bosom of the reformed churches; many 
weeds of prejudice were eradicated; and the 
disciples of Erasmus** diffused a spirit of free¬ 
dom and moderation. The liberty of conscience 
has been claimed as a common benefit, an 
inalienable right;** the free governments of 
Holland*® and England" introduced the 
practice of toleration; and the narrow allow¬ 
ance of the laws has been enlarged by the 
prudence and humanity of the times. In the 
exercise the mind has understood the limits of 
its powers, and the words and shadows that 
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might amuse the child can no longer sa^y his 
manly reason. The volumes of controvmy aut 
overspread with cobwebs: the doctrine a 
Protestant church is far removed from the 
knowledge or bcHef of its private members; 
and the forms of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, 
are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of in¬ 
quiry and scepticism. The predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished: the web of mystery 
is unravelled by the Armenians, Arians, and 
Socinians, whose numbers must not be com¬ 
puted from their separate congregations; and 
the pillars of Revelation are shaken by those 
men who preserve the name without the sub*^ 
stance of religion, who indulge the licence 
without the temper of philosophy." 


CHAPTER LV 

The Bulgarians. Origin^ Migrations^ and Settlement of the Hungarians. Their In¬ 
roads in the East and West. The Monarchy of Russia. Geography and Trade. 
Wars of the Russians against the Greek Empire. Conversion of the Barbarians. 


U NDER the reign of Constantine, the 
grandson of Heraclius, the ancient bar¬ 
rier of the Danube, so often violated 
and so often restored, was irretrievably swept 
away by a new deluge of barbarians. Their 
progress was favoured by the caliphs, their un¬ 
known and accidental auxiliaries: the Roman 
legions were occupied in Asia; and after the 
loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars 
were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace 
of defending their capital against the Saracens. 
If, in the account of this interesting people, I 
have deviated from the strict and original line 
of my undertaking, the merit of the subject will 
hide my transgression, or solicit my excuse. In 
the East, in the West, in war, in religion, in 
science, in their prosperity, and in their decay, 
the Arabians press themselves on our curiosity; 
the first overthrow bf the church and empire of 
the Greeks may be imputed to their arms; and 
the disciples of Mohammed still hold the civil 
and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. But 
the same labour would be unAivorthily bestowed 
on the swarms of savages who, between the 
seventh and the twelfth century, descended 
from die plains of Scythia, in transient inroad or 
perp^ual emigration.^ Their names mre un¬ 
couth, thw origins doubtful, their actions 
obsei£re» th^ iuperttitlon was blind, their 


valour brutal, and the uniformity of their pub¬ 
lic and private lives was neither softened by 
innocence nor refined by policy. The majesty 
of the Byzantine throne repelled and survived 
their disorderly attacks; the greater part of 
these barbarians has disappeared without leav¬ 
ing any memorial of their existence, and the 
despicable remnant continues, and may long 
continue, to groan under the dominion of a 
foreign tyrant. From the antiquities of, I. <5 k/- 
garianSf II. Hungarians^ and. III. Russians^ I 
shall content myself with selecting such facts es 
yet deserve to be remembered. The conquests 
of the, IV. Normans, and the monarchy of the, 
V. Turks, will naturally terminate in the 
memorable Crusades to the Holy Land and the 
double fall of the city and empire of Constan¬ 
tine. 

I. In his march to Italy, Theodoric,* ike 
Ostrogoth, had trampled on the arms of the 
Bulgarians. After this defeat the name and the 
nation are lost during a century and a half; and 
it may be suspected that the same or a similar 
appellation was revived by strange colonics 
&om the Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga* 
A king of the andent Bulgaria* bequeathed 10 
his five sons a last iessrni of moderation and 
coOdcad. It was remved as youth has ever re¬ 
ceived the counsels of age and experience: diO' 
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five princes buried their father; divided his sub- 
jwts and cattle; forgot his advice; separated 
from each other; and wandered in quest of 
fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the 
heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch 
of Ravenna.* But the stream of emigration was 
directed or impelled towards the capital. The 
modern Bulgaria, along the southern banks of 
the Danube, was stamped with the name and 
image which it was retained to the present 
hour: the new conquerors successively acquired, 
by war or treaty, the Roman provinces of 
Dardania, Thessaly, and the two Epirus’;® the 
ecclesiastical supremacy was translated from 
the native city of Justinian; and, in their pros¬ 
perous age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, was honoured with the throne of a 
king and a patriarch.® The unquestionable evi¬ 
dence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Scla- 
vonian, or more properly Slavonian, race and 
the kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Ras- 
cians, Groatians, Wallachians,® etc., followed 
cither the standard or the example of the lead¬ 
ing tribe. From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in 
the state of captives, or subjects, or allies, or 
enemies, of the Greek empire, they overspread 
the land; and the national appellation of the 
Slaves® has been degraded by chance or malice 
from the signification of glory to that of servi¬ 
tude,'® Among these colonies, the Chroba- 
tians," or Croats, who now attend the motions 
of an Austrian army, are the descendants of a 
mighty people, the conquerors and sovereigns 
of Dalmatia. The maritime cities, and of these 
the infant republic of Ragusa, implored the aid 
and instructions of the Byzantine court: they 
were advised by the magnanimous Basil to 
reserve a small acknowledgment of their fidelity 
to the Roman empire, and to appease, by an 
annual tribute, the wrath of these irresistible 
barbarians. The kingdom of Croatia was shared 
by eleven ^oupans, or feudatory lords; and their 
united forces were numbered at sixty thousand 
horse and one hundred thousand foot. A long 
sea-coast, indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands, and almost in 
sight of the Italian shores, disposed both the 
natives and strangers to the practice of naviga¬ 
tion. The boats or brigantines of the Croats 
constructed after the fashion of the old 
Iflbttrnians: one hundred and eighty vessels 
ipay excite the idea of a respectable navy; but 
seamen will smile at the allowance of ten, 
or twenty* or forty men, for each of these ships 
of war. gradually converted to the 


more honourable service of commerce; yet the 
Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and dan¬ 
gerous; and it was not before the close of the 
tenth century that the freedom and sovereignty 
of the Gulf were effectually vindicated by the 
Venetian republic.'® The ancestors of these 
Dalmatian kings were equally removed from 
the use and abuse of navigation: they dwelt in 
the White Croatia, in the inland regions of 
Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, 
according to the Greek computation, from the 
sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians'* was confined to 
a narrow scope, both of time and place. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries they reigned to me 
south of the Danube, but the more powerful 
nations that had followed their emigration re¬ 
pelled all return to the north and all progrcM 
to the west. Yet in the obscure catalogue qf 
their exploits they might boast an honour 
which had hitherto been appropriated to the 
Goths, that of slaying in battle one of the suc¬ 
cessors of Augustus and Constantine. The em¬ 
peror Nicephorus had lost his fame in the 
Arabian, he lost his life in the Sclavonian, war. 
In the first operations he advanced with bold¬ 
ness, and success into the centre of Bulgaria, 
and burnt the royal courts which was probably no 
more than an edifice and village of timber. But 
while he searched the spoil and refused all 
offers of treaty, his enemies collected their 
spirits and their forces; the passes of retreat 
were insuperably barred, and the trembling 
Nicephorus was heard to exclaim, '*Alas, alas! 
unless we could assume the wings of birds, we 
cannot hope to escape.” Two days he waited 
his fate in the inactivity of despair, but, on the 
morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised 
the camp, and the Roman prince, with the 
great officers of the empire, were slaughtered 
in their tents. The body of Valens had been 
saved from insult, but the head of Nicephorus 
was exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased 
with gold, was often replenished in the feasts of 
victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of 
the throne, but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness, but they were softened 
before the end of the same century by a peace¬ 
ful intercourse with the Greeks, the possession 
d[ a cultivated region, and the introduction of 
the Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria 
were educated in the schools and palace of 
Constantinople, and Simeon,'* a youth of the 
royal line, waa instructed in the rhetoric dl 
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Demosthenes and the logic of Aristotle. He 
relinquished the profession of a monk for that of 
a king and warrior, and in his reign of more than 
forty years Bulgaria assumed a rank among the 
civilised powers of the earth. The Greeks, whom 
he repeatedly attacked, derived a faint consola¬ 
tion from indulging themselves in the re¬ 
proaches of perfidy and sacrilege. They pur¬ 
chased the aid of the pagan Turks, but Simeon, 
in a second battle, redeemed the loss of the 
first, at a time when it was esteemed a victory 
to elude the arms of that formidable nation. 
The Servians were overthrown, made captive, 
and dispersed; and those who visited the coun¬ 
try before their restoration could discover no 
more than fifty vagrants, without women or 
children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chase. On classic ground, on the banks 
of the Achelous, the Greeks were defeated: 
their horn was broken by the strength of the 
barbaric Hercules.^® He formed the siege of 
Constantinople, and, in a personal conference 
with the emperor, Simeon imposed the condi¬ 
tions of peace. They met with the most jealous 
precautions: the royal galley was drawn close 
to an artificial and well-fortified platform, and 
the majesty of the purple was emulated by the 
pomp of the Bulgarian. “Are you a Christian?” 
said the humble Romanus; ‘Tt is your duty to 
abstain from the blood of your fellow-Chris- 
tians. Has the thirst of riches seduced you from 
the blessings of peace? Sheathe your sword, 
open your hand, and 1 will satiate the utmost 
measure of your desires.” The reconciliation 
was sealed by a domestic alliance; the freedom 
of trade was granted or restored; the first 
honours of the court were secured to the friends 
of Bulgaria, above the ambassadors of enemies 
or strangers;^® and her princes were dignified 
with the high and invidious title of Basileus, or 
emperor. But this friendship was soon dis¬ 
turbed: after the death of Simeon the nations 
were again in arms, his feeble successors were 
divided and extinguished, and, in the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was born in the purple, deserved the ap¬ 
pellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His 
avarice was in some measure gratified by a 
treasure of four hundred thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold), 
which he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His 
cruelty infiicted a cool and exquisite vengeance 
on fifteen thousand captives who had been 
guilty of the defence of their country. They were 
deprived of sightf^hut to one of ea<^ hundred a 
single eye was Irft, that he might conduct his 


blind century to the presence of their king. 
Their king is said to have expired of grief and 
horror; the nation was awed by this terrible 
example; the Bulgarians were swept away from 
their settlements, and circumscribed within a 
narrow province; the surviving chiefs be¬ 
queathed to the children the advice of patience 
and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians 
first hung over Europe, about nine hundred 
years after the Christian era, they were mis¬ 
taken by fear and superstition for the Gog and 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and fore¬ 
runners of the end of the world.” Since the 
introduction of letters they have explored their 
own antiquities with a strong and laudable im¬ 
pulse of patriotic curiosity.^® Their rational 
criticism can no longer be amused with a vain 
pedigree of Attila and the Huns; but they 
complain that their primitive records have per¬ 
ished in the Tartar war; that the truth Or fic¬ 
tion of their rustic songs is long since forgotten; 
and that the fragments of a rude chronicle^® 
must be painfully reconciled with the contem¬ 
porary though foreign intelligence of the Im¬ 
perial geographer.*® Magyar is the national and 
oriental denomination of the Hungarians; but, 
among the tribes of Scythia, they are distin- 
guislied by the Greeks under the proper and 
peculiar name of TurkSi as the descendants of 
that mighty people who had conquered and 
reigned from China to the Volga. The Pan- 
nonian colony preserved a correspondence of 
trade and amity with the eastern Turks on the 
confines of Persia; and after a separation of 
three hundred and fifty years the missionaries 
of the king of Hungary discovered and visited 
their ancient country near the banks of the 
Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a 
people of pagans and savages who still bore the 
name of Hungarians; conversed in their native 
tongue, recollected a tradition of their long-lost 
brethren, and listened with amazement to the 
marvellous tale of their new kingdom and reli¬ 
gion. The zeal of conversion was animated by 
the interest of consanguinity, and one of the 
greatest of their princes had formed the gener^ 
ous, though fruitless, design of replenishing the 
solitude of Pannonia by this domestic colony 
from the heart of Tartary.*^ From this primitive 
country they were driven to the West by the 
tide of war and emigration, by the weight of the 
more distant tribes, who at the same time were 
fugitives and conquerors. Reason or fortune 
directed their course towards the frontiers of 
die Roman empire; they halted in the usual 
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lAations alixag dke banks of the great rivers; and 
in the tenitxmes Moscow, Kiow, and Molda¬ 
via, some Vestiges have been discovered of their 
temporary residence. In this long and various 
peregrination they could not always escape the 
dcHninion of the stronger, and the purity of 
Iheir blood was improved or sullied by the mix¬ 
ture of a foreign race; from a motive of compul- 
sion or choice, several tribes of the Ghazars 
were associated to the standard of their ancient 
vassals, introduced the use of a second lan¬ 
guage, and obtained by their superior renown 
tht most honourable place in the front of bat¬ 
tle. The military force of the Turks and their 
allies marched in seven equal and artificial 
divisions: each division was formed of thirty 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven war¬ 
riors, and the proportion of women, children, 
cind servants supposes and requires at least a 
million of emigrants. Their public counsels 
were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary 
chiefs; but the experience of discord and weak¬ 
ness recommended the more simple and vigor¬ 
ous administration of a single person. The 
sceptre, which had been declined by the mod¬ 
est Lebedias, was granted to the birth or merit 
of Almus and his son Arpad, and the authority 
of the supreme khan of the Ghazars confirmed 
die engagement of the prince and people; of the 
people to obey his commands, of the prince to 
consult their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might he reasonably 
content, if the penetration of modem learning 
had not opened a new and larger prospect of 
the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian lan¬ 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, 
among the Sdavonian dialects; but it bears a 
close and dear affinity to the idioms of the 
Fennic race,^ of an obsolete and savage race, 
which formerly occupied the northern regions 
of Asia and Europe. The genuine appellation 
of Ugri (xt Igaurs is found on the western con¬ 
fines of Ghina their migration to the banks of 
the Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence;*^ a 
rimilar name and language are detected in the 
sdfUthem parts of Siberia;^* and the remains of 
the Fennic tribes are widely, though thinly, 
from the sources the Oby to the 
o The consanguinity of the 

SEmgarhrns and Laplanders would display the 
pbwmul energy of dimate on the children of a 
parent; the livdy contrast between the 
adventurer who are intoxicated with the 
< Danube, and the wretched fugi« 

'idvei who are immersed beneath the snows d£ 
drde. Arms and freedom have eveac 


been die ruling, though too dto^the unsoo^ 
cessful, passiem of the Hungarians, who are en* 
dowed by nature with a vigorous constitution 
of soul and body.^^ Extreme cold has diminished 
the stature and congealed the faculties of the 
Laplanders; and the Arctic tribes, alone among 
the sons of men, are ignorant of war and uncon- 
sdous of human blood: a happy ignorance, if 
reason and virtue were the guardians of their 
peace 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of 
the Tactics,“ that all the Scythian hordes re¬ 
sembled each other in their pastoral and mfii- 
tary life, that they all practis^ the same meins 
of subsistence, and employed the same inslm- 
ments of destruction. But he adds that the wo 
nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians wwe 
superior to their brethren, and similar to ea^h 
other, in the improvements, however rude, bf 
their discipline and government: their visible 
likeness determines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemies in one common description; and 
the picture may be heightened by some strokes 
from their contemporaries of the tenth century. 
Except the merit and fame of military prowess, 
all that is valued by mankind appeared vile and 
contemptible to these barbarians, whose native 
fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hun¬ 
garians were of leather, their garments of fur; 
they shaved their hair and scarified their faces: 
in speech they were slow, in action prompt, in 
treaty perfidious; and they shared the common 
reproach of barbarians, too ignorant to con¬ 
ceive the importance of truth, too proud to 
deny or palliate the breach of their most 
solemn engagements. Their simplicity has been 
praised; yet they abstained only from the lux¬ 
ury they had never known: whatever they saw 
they coveted; their desires were insatiate, and 
their sole industry was the hand of violence and 
rapine. By the definition of a pastoral nation 1 
have recalled a long description of the economy, 
the warfare, and the government that prevail 
in that state of society; I may add, that to fish¬ 
ing as well as to the chase the Hungarians 
were indebted for a part of their subsistence; 
and since they seldom cultivated the ground, 
they must, at least in their new settlements, 
have sometimes practised a slight and unskilful 
husbandry. In their emigrations, perhaps in 
their expeditions, the host was accompanied by 
thxmsands of sheep and <»g^, which increased 
the cloud of formidable dust, and afibfded a 
constant and wholesome supply oS milk and 
aidmal food. A pleat^l cokhtn^ of 
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was the first care oC the general; and if die 
flodcs and horda were secure of their pastor^ 
the hardy warrior was alike insensible of dan¬ 
ger and &tigue. The confusion of men and cat¬ 
tle that overspread the country exposed their 
camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a still 
wider circuit been occupied by their light caval¬ 
ry, perpetually in motion to discover and delay 
the approach of the enemy. After some experi¬ 
ence of the Roman tactics, they adopted the use 
of the sword and spear, the helmet of the sol¬ 
dier, and the iron breastplate of his steed: but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar 
bow: from the earliest infancy their children 
and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horsemanship; their arm 
was strong; their aim was sure; and in the most 
rapid qareer they were taught to throw them¬ 
selves backwards,' and to shoot a volley of 
arrows into the air. In open combat, in secret 
ambush, in flight, or pursuit, they were equally 
formidable: an appearance of order was main¬ 
tained in the foremost ranks, but their charge 
was driven forwards by the impatient pressure 
of succeeding crowds. They pursued, headlong 
and rash, with loosened reins and horrific out¬ 
cries; but, if they fled, with real or dissembled 
fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked 
and chastised by the same habits of irregular 
speed and sudden evolution. In the abuse of 
victory they astonished Europe, yet smarting 
from ^e wounds of the Saracen and the Dane: 
mercy they rarely asked, and more rarely be¬ 
stowed: both sexes were accused as equally 
inaccessible to pity; and their appetite for raw 
flesh might countenance the popular tale that 
they drank the blood and feeisted on the hearts 
of the slain. Yet the Hungarians were not de¬ 
void of those principles of jusdee and humanity 
which nature has implanted in eVery bosom. 
The licence of public and private injuries was 
restrained by laws and punishments; and in the 
security of an open camp, theft is the most 
tempting and most dangerous ofl'ence. Among 
the barbarians there were many whose spon¬ 
taneous virtue supplied their laws and corrected 
their manners, who performed the duties, and 
synipathised with the aflecdons, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, 
the Turkish hordes approached the common 
limits of the French and Byzandne empires. 
Their first conquests and flx^ setdements ex¬ 
tended on either side of the Danube above 
Vienna, below Belgrade, and beyond the raca- 
of the Romap province, or the modern 
l^lngdom ot Hungary*®*^ That and fertile 


land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a 
Sdavonian name and tribe, which were drivos. 
by the invaders into the cmnpass of a narrow 
province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague 
and nominal empire as far as the edge of Tran¬ 
sylvania; but, after the failure of his legitimate 
line, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedi¬ 
ence and tribute to the monarchs of Oriental 
France. The bastard Arnulph was provoked to 
invite the arms of the Turks: they rushed 
through the real or figurative wall which his 
indiscretion had thrown open; and the king of 
Germany has been justly reproached as a 
traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical society of 
the Christians. During the life of Arnulph the 
Hungarians were checked by gratitude or fear; 
but in the infancy of his son Lewis they discov¬ 
ered and invaded Bavaria; and such was their 
Scythian speed, that in a single day a circuit of 
fifty miles was stripped and consumed. In the 
battle of Augsburg the Christians maintained 
their advantage till the seventh hour of the day: 
they were deceived and vanquished by the 
flying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The 
conflagration spread over the provinces of 
Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia; and the Hun¬ 
garians®^ promoted the reign of anarchy by 
forcing the stoutest barons to discipline their 
vassals and fortify their castles. 

The origin of walled towns is ascribed to their 
calamitous period; nor could any distance,be 
secure against an enemy, who, almost at the 
same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian monas¬ 
tery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen on the 
shores of the northern ocean. Above thirty 
years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, was 
subject to the ignominy of tribute; and resis¬ 
tance was disarmed by the menace, the serious 
and effectual menace, of dragging the women 
and children into captivity, and of slaughtering 
the males above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclination to followv the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine; but I must ob«. 
serve with surprise that the southern provinces 
of France were blasted by the tempest, and 
that Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was aston¬ 
ished at the approach of these formidable stran¬ 
gers.®* The vicinity of Italy had tempted their 
early inroads; but from their camp on the 
Brcnta they beheld with some terror the ap^ 
parent strength and populousness of the new- 
discovered country. They requested leave to 
retire; their request was proudly rejected by the 
Italian king; and the lives of twenty thousand. 
Christians paid the forfeit, of his pbstinacy andl, 
rashness. Among the cities of the West the royal 
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Pavia wa» conapicuous in fame and splendour; 
and the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only 
derived from the relics of the apostles. The 
Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in flames; 
forty-three churches were consumed; and, after 
the massacre of the people, they spared about 
two hundred wretches who had gathered some 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggera¬ 
tion) from the smoking ruins of their country. 
In these annual excursions from the Alps to the 
neighbourhood of Rome and Capua, the 
churches that yet escaped resounded with a 
fearful litany: “Oh, save and deliver us from 
the arrows of the Hungarians!” But the saints 
were deaf or inexorable; and the torrent rolled 
forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme land 
of Calabria.®* A composition was offered and 
accepted for the head of each Italian subject; 
and ten bushels of silver were poured forth in 
the Turkish camp. But falsehood is the natural 
antagonist of violence; and the robbers were 
defrauded both in the numbers of the assess¬ 
ment and the standard of the metal. On the 
side of the East the Hungarians were opposed 
in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the 
Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliance 
with the pagans, and whose situation formed 
the barrier of the Byzantine empire. The bar¬ 
rier was overturned; the emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople beheld the waving banners of the Turks; 
and one of their boldest warriors presumed to 
Strike a battle-axe into the golden gate. The 
arts and treasures of the Greeks diverted the 
assault; but the Hungarians might boast in 
their retreat that they had imposed a tribute bn 
the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the 
Caesars.*® The remote and rapid operations of 
the same campaign appear to magnify the 
power and numbers of the Turks; but their 
courage is most deserving of praise, since a 
light troop of three or four hundred horses 
would often attempt and execute the most dar¬ 
ing inroads to the gates of Thessalonica and 
Constantinople. At this disastrous era of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted 
by a triple scourge from the North, the East, and 
the South: the Norman, the Hungarian, and 
the Saracen sometimes trod the same ground of 
desolation; and these savage foes might have 
been compared by Homer to the two lions 
growling over the carcase of a mangled stag.*® 
The deliverance of Germany and Christen¬ 
dom was achieved by the Saxon princes, Henry 
die Fowler and Otho the Great, who, in two 
memorable battles, forever broke the power of 
dm Hungarians.** The valiant Henry was 


roused from a bed of sickness by the invasion of 
his country, but his mind was vigorous and his 
prudence successful. “My companions,” said 
he, on the morning of the combat, “maintsdn 
your ranks, receive on your bucklers the first 
arrows of the pagans, and prevent their second 
discharge by the equal and rapid career of your 
lances.” They obeyed and conquered; and the 
historical picture of the castles of Merseburgh 
expressed the features, or at least the character, 
of Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted 
to the finer arts the perpetuity of his namc.®^ 
At the end of twenty years the children of the 
Turks who had/alien by his sword invaded the 
empire of his son, and their force is defined, in 
the lowest estimate, at one hundred thoui^nd 
horse. They were invited by domestic factibn; 
the gates of Germany were treacherously Un¬ 
locked, and they spread, far beyond the Rhine 
and the Meuse, into the heart of Flanders. But 
the vigour and prudence of Otho dispelled the 
conspiracy; the princes were made sensible 
that, unless they were true to each other, their 
religion and country were irrecoverably lost, 
and the national powers were reviewed in the 
plains of Augsburg. They marched and fought 
in eight legions, according to the division of 
provinces and tribes; the first, second, and third 
were composed of Bavarians, the fourth of 
Franconians, the fifth of Saxons under the im¬ 
mediate command of the monarch, the sixth 
and seventh consisted of Swabians, and the 
eighth legion, of a thousand Bohemians, closed 
the rear of the host. The resources of discipline 
and valour were fortified by the arts of super¬ 
stition, which, on this occasion, may deserve 
the epithets of generous and salutary. The sol¬ 
diers were purified with a fast, the camp was 
blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs, 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible 
spear of Charlemagne, and waved the banner 
of St. Maurice, the praefect of the Thebacan 
legion. But his firmcst-confidence was placed in 
the holy lance,*® whose point was fashioned of 
the nails of the cross, and which his father had 
extorted from the king of Burgundy by the 
threats of war and the gift of a province. The 
Hungarians were expected in the front; they 
secretly passed the Lech, a river of Bavaria that 
falls into the Danube, turned the rear of the 
Christian army, plundered the baggage, and 
disordered the legions of Bohemia and Swabia. 
The battle was restored by the Franconians, 
whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced 
with an arrow as he rested from his fatigues; 
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the Saxons fought under the eyes of their king, 
and his victory surpassed, in merit and impor¬ 
tance, the triumphs of the last two hunted 
years. The loss of the Hungarians was still 
greater in the flight than in the action; they 
were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria, and 
their past cruelties excluded them from the 
hope of mercy. Three captive princes were 
hanged at Ratisbon, the multitude of prisoners 
was slain or mutilated, and the fugitives who 
presumed to appear in the face of their country 
were condemned to everlasting poverty and 
disgrace.*® Yet the spirit of the nation was hum¬ 
bled, and the most accessible passes of Hungary 
were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Adver¬ 
sity suggested the counsels of moderation and 
peace: the robbers of the West acquiesced in a 
sedentary life; and the next generation was 
taught, by a discerning prince, that far more 
might be gained by multiplying and exchang¬ 
ing the produce of a fruitful soil. The native 
race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled 
with new colonics of Scythian or Sclavonian 
origin:*® many thousands of robust and indus¬ 
trious captives had been imported from all the 
countries of Europe;*' and after the marriage of 
Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed 
honours and estates on the nobles of Germany.** 
The son of Geisa was invested with the regal 
title, and the house of Arpad reigned three 
hundred years in the kingdom of Hungary. 
But the freeborn barbarians were not dazzled 
by the lustre of the diadem, and the people 
asserted their indefeasible right of choosing, 
deposing, and punishing the hereditary servant 
of the state. 

III. The name of Russians** was first di¬ 
vulged, in the ninth century, by an embassy 
from Theophilus, emperor of the East, to the 
emperor of the West, Lewis, the son of Charle¬ 
magne. The Greeks were accompanied by the 
envoys of the great duke, or chagan, or czar of 
the Russians. In their journey to Constantino¬ 
ple they had traversed many hostile nations, 
and they hoped to escape the dangers of their 
return by requesting the French monarch to 
transport them by sea to their native country. A 
closer examination detected their origin: they 
were the brethren of the Swedes and Normans, 
whose name was already odious and formidable 
in France; and it might justly be apprehended 
that these Russian strangers were not the mes¬ 
sengers of peace, but the emissaries of war. 
They were detained, while the Greeks were dis¬ 
missed; and Lewis expected a more satisfactory 
account, that he might obey the laws of hos¬ 
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pitality or prudence according to the interest of 
both empires.** This Scandinavian origin of the 
people, or at least the princes, of Russia, may 
be confirmed and illustrated by the national 
annals** and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been concealed 
by a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly 
burst forth in the spirit of naval and military 
enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, the 
populous, regions of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway were crowded with independent chief¬ 
tains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in 
the laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies 
of death. Piracy was the exercise, the trade, the 
glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. 
Impatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, 
they started from the banquet, grasped their 
arms, sounded their horn, ascended the vessels, 
and explored every coast that promised cither 
spoil or settlement. The Baltic was the first 
scene of their naval achievements; they visited 
the eastern shores, the silent residence of Fennic 
and Sclavonian tribes; and the primitive Rus¬ 
sians of the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the 
skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, 
whom they saluted with the title of Varangians*^ 
or Corsairs. Their superiority in arms, disci¬ 
pline, and renown commanded the fear and 
reverence of the natives. In their wars against 
the more inland savages the Varangians con¬ 
descended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained 
the dominion of a people whom they were qual¬ 
ified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length 
Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hun¬ 
dred years. His brothers extended his influence; 
the example of service and usurpation was 
imitated by his companions in the southern 
provinces of Russia; and their establishments, 
by the usual methods of war and assassination, 
were cemented into the fabric of a powerftil 
monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were 
considered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled 
by the sword of the Varangians, distributed 
estates and subjects to their faithful captains, 
and supplied their numbers with fresh streams 
of adventurers from the Baltic coast. *^ But when 
the Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deep and 
permanent root into the soil, they mingled with 
the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladimir had the merit of deliv¬ 
ering his country from these foreign merce¬ 
naries. They had seated him on the tiurone; his 
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ric±ie» wait^imuiEBcieiit to satisfy their demands; 
but they listened to his pleasing advice, that 
they should seek, not a more grateful, but a 
more wealthy, master; that they should em¬ 
bark Ibr Greece, where, instead of the skins of 
squirrels, silk and gold would be the recom¬ 
pense of their service. At the same time the 
Russian prince admonished his Byzantine ally 
to disperse and employ, to recompense and 
restrain, these impetuous children of the North. 
Contemporary writers have recorded the intro¬ 
duction, name, and character of the Varangians: 
each day they rose in confidence and esteem; 
the whole body was assembled at Constan¬ 
tinople to perform the duty of guards; and their 
strength was recruited by a numerous band of 
their countrymen from the island of Thule. On 
this occasion the vague appellation of Thule is 
applied to England; and the new Varangians 
were a colony of English and Danes who fied 
from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. The 
habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approxi¬ 
mated the countries of the earth; these exiles 
were entertained in the Byzantine court; and 
they preserved, till the last age of the empire, 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use 
of the Danish or English tongue. With their 
broad and double-edged battle-axes on their 
shoulders, they attended the Greek emperor to 
the temple, the senate, and the hippodrome; he 
dept and feasted under their trusty guard; and 
the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the 
capital, were held by the firm and faithful 
hands of the Varangians. 

In the tenth century the geography of Scyth¬ 
ia was extended far beyond the limits of 
ancient knowledge; and the monarchy of the 
Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous place 
in the map of Constantine," The sons of Ruric 
.were masters of the spacious province of Wolo- 
domir, or Moscow; and, if they were confined 
on that side by the hordes of the East, their 
Western frontier in those early days was en¬ 
larged to the Baltic Sea and the country of the 
Pn^ans. Their northern reign ascended above 
die sixtieth degree of latitude, over the Hyper¬ 
borean regions, which fancy had peopled with 
mons^rs, or clouded with eternal darkness. To 
south they followed the course of the Borys- 
> ^kenes, and approached with that river the 
!sie^bourhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes 
\fbltt dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit 
obedient to the same Conqueror, and in- 
;/ieQ^ly blended into the same nation. The 
teoguage Russia is a dialect of the Scla- 
but in the tenth century these two 


modes of speech were different from each 
other; and, as the Sclavonians prevailed in the 
South, it may be presumed t^t the original 
Russians of the North, the primitive subjects of 
the Varangian chief, were a portion of the 
Fennic race. With the emigration, union, or 
dissolution of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert 
has continually shifted. But the most ancient 
map of Russia affords some places which still 
retain their name and position; and the two 
capitals, Novogorod®® and Kiow,“ arc coeval 
with the first age of the monarchy. Novogorod 
had not yet deserved the epithet of greai nor 
the alliance of the Hanseatic League, which 
diffused the streams of opulence and the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom. Kiow could not yet bo^t of 
three hundred churches, an innumerable peo¬ 
ple, and a degree of greatness and splendour 
which was compared with Constantinople^ by 
those who had never seen the residence of the 
Caesars. In their origin the two cities were no 
more than camps or fairs, the most convenient 
stations in which the barbarians might assemble 
for the occasional business of war or trade. Yet 
even these assemblies announce some progress 
in the arts of society; a new breed of cattle was 
imported from the southern provinces; and the 
spirit of commercial enterprise pervaded the 
sea and land, from the Baltic to the Euxine, 
from the mouth of the Oder to the port of Con¬ 
stantinople. In the days of idolatry and bar¬ 
barism the Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented 
and enriched by the Normans, who had pru- 
dendy secured a free mart of purchase and ex¬ 
change. “ From this harbour, at the entrance of 
the Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed in 
forty-three days to the eastern shores of the 
Baltic, the most distant nations were inter¬ 
mingled, and the holy groves of Curland are 
said to have been decorated with Grecian and 
Spanish gold. ” Between the sea and Novogorod 
an easy intercourse was discovered; in the sum¬ 
mer, through a gul!^ a lake, and a navigable 
river; in the winter season, over the hard and 
level surface of boundless snows, From the 
neighbourhood of that city the Russians de¬ 
scended the streams that fall into the Borys- 
thenes; their canoes, of a single tree, were laden 
with slaves of every age, furs of every species, 
the spoil of their beehives, and the hides ^ their 
cattle; and the whole produce of the North was 
collected and discharged in the magazines of 
Kiow. The month of June was the ordinary 
reason of the departure of ibe fleett ifre timber 
of the canoes was framed inio dMs oars and 
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beitches^ d the more solid and capacious boats; 
and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
Borysthenes, as far as the seven or thirteen 
ridges of rocks, which traverse the bed, and 
precipitate the waters, of the river. At the more 
shallow falls it was sufficient to lighten the 
vessels; but the deeper cataracts were impass¬ 
able; and the mariners, who dragged their 
vessels and their slaves six miles over land, were 
exposed in this toilsome journey to the robbers 
of the desert.®* At the first island below the falls, 
the Russians celebrated the festival of their 
escape: at a second, near the mouth of the river, 
they repaired their shattered vessels for the 
longer and more perilous voyage of the Black 
Sea. If they steered along the coast, the Danube 
was accessible; with a fair wind they could 
reach in thirty-si)^ or forty hours the opposite 
shores of Anatolia; and Constantinople ad¬ 
mitted the annual visit of the strangers of the 
North. They returned at the stated season with 
a rich cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manu¬ 
factures of Greece, and the spices of India. 
Some of their countrymen resided in the capi¬ 
tal and provinces; and the national treaties 
protected the persons, effects, and privileges of 
the Russian merchant.*® 

But the same communication which had 
been opened for the benefit, was soon abused 
for the injury, of mankind. In a period of one 
hundred and ninety years the Russians made 
four attempts to plunder the treasures of Con¬ 
stantinople; the event was various, but the 
motive, the means, and the object were the 
same in these naval expeditions.®® The Russian 
traders had seen the magnificence, and tasted 
the luxury, of the city of the Caesars. A mar¬ 
vellous tale, and a scanty supply, excited the 
desires of their savage countrymen; they envied 
the gifts of nature which their climate denied; 
they coveted the works of art, which they were 
too lazy to imitate and too indigent to ptir- 
chase; the Varangian princes unfurled the ban¬ 
ners of piratical adventure, and their bravest 
soldiers were drawn from the nations that dwelt 
in the northern isles of the ocean.®^ The image 
of their naval armaments was revived in the 
last century in the fleets of the Cosacks, which 
issued from the Borysthenes to navigate the 
same seas for a similar pmpose.*® The Greek 
appellation of monoxyla^ or single canoes, might 
be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. 
It was scooped out of the long stem d a beech 
or wiiow, the slight and narrow foundation 
was raided and oondnued on either ride with 
planlo^ rill it attained the lengdi of sixty and 
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the height d about tweh^ feet. These boats 
were built without a deck, but with two rud^ 
ders and a mast; to move with sails and oars; 
and to contain from forty to seventy men, wiffi 
their arms, and provisions of fresh water and 
salt fish. The fint trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats; but when the 
national force was exerted they might arm 
against Constantinople a thousand or twelve 
hundred vessels. Their fleet was not much in¬ 
ferior to the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it 
was magnified in the eyes of fear to ten or 
fifteen times the real proportion of its strength 
and numbers. Had the Greek emperors been 
endowed with foresight to discern, and vigour 
to prevent, perhaps they might have sealed 
with a maritime force the mouth of the Borys¬ 
thenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of 
Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical war,, 
which, after an interval of six hundred years, 
again infested the Buxine; but as long as the 
capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant 
province escaped the notice both of the prince 
and the historian. The storm, which had swept 
along from the Phasis and Trebizond, at length 
burst on the Bosphorus of Thrace; a strait of 
fifteen miles, in which the rude vessels of the 
Russian might have been stopped and destroyed 
by a more skilful adversary. In their first 
enterprise®® under the princes of Kiow, they 
passed without opposition, and occupied the 
port of Constantinople in the absence of the 
emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus*' 
Through a crowd of perils he landed at the 
palace stairs, and immediately repaired to a 
church of the Virgin Mary.®® By the advice of 
the patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, 
was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in 
the sea; and a seasonable tempest, which deter¬ 
mined the retreat of the Russians, was devoutly 
ascribed to the mother of God.®^ The silenqe d 
the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the truth, 
or at least of the importance, of the second at¬ 
tempt by Oleg, the guardian of the sons d 
Rjuric.®® A strong barrier of arms and fortifica¬ 
tions defended the Bosphorus; they were eluded 
by the usual expedient of drawing the boats 
over the isthmus; and this simple operation is 
described in the national chronicles as if the 
Russian fleet had sailed over dry land with a 
brisk and favourable gale. The leader of the 
third armament, Igcxr, the son of Ruric, had 
chosen a moment d weakness and decay, when 
the naval powers of the empire were employed 
against the Saracens, But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldpin 
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deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed galleys sailing from the Borysthenes, has circumnavi- 


Were boldly launched against the enemy; but 
instead of ^e single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that li¬ 
quid combustible. The engineers were dexter¬ 
ous; the weather was propitious; many thou¬ 
sand Russians, who chose rather to be drowned 
that burnt, leaped into the sea; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore were inhumanly 
slaughtered by the peasants and soldiers. Yet 
one third of the canoes escaped into shallow 
water; and the next spring Igor was again pre¬ 
pared to retrieve his disgrace and claim his 
revenge.®* After a long peace, Jaroslaus, the 
great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same proj¬ 
ect of a naval invasion. A fleet, under the com¬ 
mand of his son, was repulsed at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, by the same artificial flames. 
But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of 
the Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible 
multitude of boats and men; their provision of 
fire was probably exhausted; and twenty-four 
galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.®^ 
Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian 
war were more frequently diverted by treaty 
than by arms. In these naval hostilities every 
disadvantage was on the side of the Greeks; 
their savage enemy afforded no mercy: his 
poverty promised no spoil; his impenetrable 
retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of 
revenge; and the pride or weakness of empire 
indulged an opinion that no honour could be 
gained or lost in the intercourse with barbari¬ 
ans. At first, their demands were high and in¬ 
admissible, three pounds of gold for each sol¬ 
dier or mariner of the fleet: the Russian youth 
adhered to the design of conquest and glory; 
but the counsels of moderation were recom¬ 
mended by the hoary sages. “Be content,” they 
said, “with the liberal offers of Caesar; is it not 
far better to obtain without a combat the pos¬ 
session of gold, silver, silks, and all the objects 
of our desires? Are we sure of victory? Can we 
conclude a treaty with the sea? We do not tread 
on the land; we float on the abyss of water, and 
a common death hangs over our heads.”®® The 
memory of these Arctic fleets, that seemed to 
descend from the polar circle, left a deep im¬ 
pression of terror on the Imperial city. By the 
Vulgar of every rank it was asserted and be¬ 
lled that an equestrian statue in the square 
ctf Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophe- 
cYi hOw the Russians, in the last days, should 
masters of Constantinople.®® In our 
mvh time, a Rtxssian armament, instead of 


gated the continent of Europe; and the Turkish 
capital has been threatened by a squadron of 
strong and lofty ships of war, each of which, 
with its naval science and thundering artillery, 
could have sunk or scattered a hundred ca¬ 
noes, such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps 
the present generation may yet behold the 
accomplishment of the prediction, of a rare 
prediction, of which the style is unambiguous 
and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable 
than by sea; and as they fought for the most 
part on foot, their irregular legions must c^ten 
have been broken and overthrown by the carval- 
ry of the Scythian hordes. Yet their growing 
towns, however slight and imperfect, presented 
a shelter to the subject, and a barrier to me 
enemy: the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal paiVi- 
lion, assumed the dominion of the North; aAd 
the nations from the Volga to the Danube were 
subdued or repelled by the arms of Swatos- 
laus,®^ the son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son 
of Ruric. The vigour of his mind and body was 
fortified by the hardships of a military and 
savage life. Wrapped in a bear-skin, Swatos- 
laus usually slept on the ground, his head 
reclining on a saddle; his diet was coarse and 
frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer,®* his 
meat (it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or 
roasted on the coals. The exercise of war gave 
stability and discipline to his army; and it may 
be presumed that no soldier was permitted to 
transcend the luxury of his chief. By an em¬ 
bassy from Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, he 
was moved to undertake the conquest of Bul¬ 
garia; and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of 
gold was laid at his feet to defray the expense, 
or reward the toils, of the expedition. An army 
of sixty thousand men was assembled and em¬ 
barked ; they sailed from the Borysthenes to the 
Danube; their landing was effected on the 
Maesian shore; and, after a sharp encounter, 
the swords of the Russians prevailed against the 
arrows of the Bulgarian horse. The vanquished 
king sunk into the grave; his children were 
made captive; and his dominions, far as 
Mount Haemus,were subdued or ravaged by the 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing 
his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Varangian prince was more disposed to ad¬ 
vance than to retire, and, had his ambition 
been crowned with success, the seat of empire 
in that early period might have been transferred 
to a more temperate and fruitful climate. Swa* 
toslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the advan* 
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tages of his new position, in which he could 
unite, by exchange or rapine, the various pro¬ 
ductions of the earth. By an easy navigation he 
might draw from Russia the native commodi¬ 
ties of furs, wax, and hydromel: Hungary 
supplied him with a breed of horses and the 
spoils of the West; and Greece abounded with 
gold, silver, and the foreign luxuries which his 
poverty had affected to disdain. The bands of 
Patzinacites, Ghazars, and Turks repaired to 
the standard of victory; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the pur¬ 
ple, and promised to share with his new allies 
the treasures of the Eastern world. From the 
banks of the Danube the Russian prince pur¬ 
sued his march as far as Adrianople; a formal 
summons to evacuate the Roman province was 
dismissed with contempt; and Swatoslaus 
fiercely replied that Constantinople might soon 
expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel the mis¬ 
chief which he had introduced; but his throne 
and wife were inherited by John Zimisces,®® 
who, in a diminutive body, possessed the spirit 
and abilities of a hero. The first victory of his 
lieutenants deprived the Russians of their for¬ 
eign allies, twenty-thousand of whom were 
cither destroyed by the sword, or provoked to 
revolt, or tempted to desert. Thrace was deliv¬ 
ered, but seventy thousand barbarians were 
still in arms; and the legions that had been 
recalled from the new conquests of Syria pre¬ 
pared, with the return of the spring, to march 
under the banners of a warlike prince, who 
declared himself the friend and avenger of the 
injured Bulgaria. The passes of Mount Haemus 
had been left unguarded; they were instantly 
occupied; the Roman vanguard was formed of 
the immortals (a proud imitation of the Persian 
style); the emperor led the main body of ten 
thousand five hundred foot; and the rest of his 
forces followed in slow and cautious array, with 
the baggage and military engines. The first ex¬ 
ploit of Zimisccs was the reduction of Mar- 
cianopolis, or Pcristhlaba,^® in two days; the 
trunipets sounded; the walls were scaled; eight 
thousand five hundred Russians were put to the 
sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king were 
rescued from an ignominious prison, and in¬ 
vested with a nominal diadem. After these 
repeated losses Swatoslaus retired to the strong 
post of Dristra, on the banks of the Danube, and 
was pursued by an enemy who alternately em¬ 
ployed the arms of celerity and delay. The 
Byzantine g^leys ascended the river; the le¬ 
gions completed a line of circumvallation; and 
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the Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, 
and famished in the fortificadons of the camp 
and city. Many deeds of valour were per¬ 
formed; several desperate sallies were attempt¬ 
ed; nor was it till after a siege of sixty-five days 
that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse fortune. 
The liberal terms which he obtained announce 
the prudence of the victor, who respected the 
valour and apprehended the despair of an un¬ 
conquered mind. The great duke of Russia 
bound himself, by solemn imprecations, to 
relinquish all hostile designs; a safe passage was 
opened for his return; the liberty of trade and 
navigation was restored; a measure of corn was 
distributed to each of his soldiers; and the 
allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the barbar¬ 
ians. After a painful voyage they again reached 
the mouth of the Borysthenes; but their provi¬ 
sions were exhausted; the season was unfavour¬ 
able; they passed the winter on the ice; and be¬ 
fore they could prosecute their march, Swatos¬ 
laus was surprised and oppressed by the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, with whom the Greeks enter¬ 
tained a perpetual and useful correspondence.^' 
Far different was the return of Zimisccs, who 
was received in his capital like Camillus or Ma¬ 
rius, the saviours of ancient Rome. But the merit 
of the victory was attributed by the pious em¬ 
peror to the mother of God: and the image o£ 
the Virgin Mary, with the divine infant in her 
arms, was placed on a triumphal car, adorned 
with the spoils of war and the ensigns of Bul¬ 
garian royalty. Zimisces made his public entry 
on horseback; the diadem on his head, a crown 
of laurel in his hand; and Constantinople was 
astonished to applaud the martial virtues of her 
sovereign.'* 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose 
ambition was equal to his curiosity, congratu¬ 
lates himself and the Greek church on the con¬ 
version of the Russians.'® Those fierce and 
bloody barbarians had been persuaded, by the 
voice of reason and religion, to acknowledge 
Jesus for their God, the Christian missionaries 
for their teachers, and the Romans for their 
friends and brethren. His triumph was tran¬ 
sient and premature. In the various fortune of 
their piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs 
might allow themselves to be sprinkled with the 
waters of baptism; and a Greek bishop, with 
the name of metropolitan, might administer the 
sacraments in the church of Kiow to a congre¬ 
gation of slaves and natives. But the seed of the 
Gospel was sown on a barren soil: many were 
the apostates, the converts were few, and the 
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hapFtism of Olga may be Bxed as the era 


Russian Christianity/* A female, perhaps of the 
basest origin, who could revenge the death and 
assume the sceptre of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues 
which command the fear and obedience of bar¬ 
barians. In a moment of foreign and domestic 
peace she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople, 
and the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
has described, with minute diligence, the cere¬ 
monial of her reception in his capital and 
palace. The steps, the titles, the salutations, the 
banquet, the presents, were exquisitely adjust¬ 
ed to gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due 
reverence to the superior majesty of the pur¬ 
ple.’® In the sacrament of baptism she received 
the venerable name of the empress Helena; and 
her conversion might be preceded or followed 
by her uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels 
of a higher, and eighteen of a lower rank, 
twenty-two domestics or ministers, and forty- 
four Russian merchants, who composed the 
retinue of the great princess Olga. After her 
return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly per¬ 
sisted in her new religion; but her labours in 
the propagation of the Gospel were not 
crowned with success; and both her family and 
nation adhered with obstinacy or indifference 
to the gods of their fathers. Her son Swatoslaus 
was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of 
his companions; and her grandson Wolodomir 
devoted his youthful zeal to multiply and deco¬ 
rate the monuments of ancient worship. The 
savage deities of the North were still propitiated 
with human sacrifices: in thexhoice of the vic¬ 
tim a citizen was preferred to a stranger, a 
Christian to an idolater; and the father who 
defended his son from the sacerdotal knife was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a 
fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga had made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and 
people: the Greek missionaries continued to 
preach, to dispute, and to baptise; and the am¬ 
bassadors or merchants of Russia compared the 
idolatry of the woods with the elegant supersti¬ 
tion of Constantinople. They had gazed with 
admiration on the dome of St. Sophia: the 
Rvdy pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches 
of the altar, the number and vesmtents of the 
ladests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies; 
were edified by the alternate succession of 
silence and harmonious song; nor was it 
to persuade them that a choir of angels 
dalGended each day from heaven to join in the 
of the Cb^tians, But the conversion 


of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened^ by 
his desire of a Roman bride. At the same time, 
and in the city of Cherson, the rites of bapdsm 
and marriage were celebrated by the Christian 
pontiff: the city he restored to the emperor 
Basil, the brother of his spouse; but the brazen 
gates were transported, as it is said, to Novo¬ 
gorod, and erected before the first church as a 
trophy of his victory and faith.” At his despotic 
command, Peroun, the god of thunder, whom 
he had so long adored, was dragged through 
the streets of Kiow, and twelve sturdy bar¬ 
barians battered with clubs the mis^apen 
image, which ^as indignantly cast into/the 
waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolo¬ 
domir had proclaimed that all who should 
refuse the rites of .baptism would be treated as 
the enemies of God and their prince; and tthe 
rivers were constantly filled with many thou¬ 
sands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced'4n 
the truth and excellence of a doctrine which 
had been embraced by the great duke and his 
boyars. In the next generation the relics of 
paganism were finally extirpated; but as the 
two brothers of Wolodomir had died without 
baptism, their bones were taken from the grave 
and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous 
sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
of the Christian era the reign of the Gospel and 
of the church was extended over Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Poland, and Russia.’® The tri¬ 
umphs of apostolic zeal were repeated in the 
iron age of Christianity; and the northern and 
eastern regions of £urop>e submitted to a reli¬ 
gion more different in theory than in practice 
from the worship of their native idols. A laud¬ 
able ambition excited the monks both of Ger¬ 
many and Greece to visit the tents and huts of 
the barbarians: poverty, hardships, and dan¬ 
gers were the lot of the first missionaries; their 
courage was active and patient; their motive 
pure and meritorious; their present reward 
consisted in the testimony of ^eir conscience 
and the respect of a grateful people; but the 
fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited and 
enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates of 
succeeding times. The first conversions were 
free and spontaneous: a holy life and an elo¬ 
quent tongue wCTc the only arms of the mis- 
rionaries; but the domestic &bles of the pagans 
were silenced by the miracles and virions the 
str^gers; and the favourable temper of the 
chiefs was accelerated by the dictates vanity 
and interest. The leaders (tf nation^ were 





saluted with the titles of Icings and saints,^ held 
it iawfid and pious to impose the Catholk faith 
on their subjects and neighbours: the coast of 
the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, 
was invaded under the stands^ of the cross; 
and the reign of idolatry was closed by the con¬ 
version of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. 
Yet truth and candour must acknowledge that 
the conversion of the North imparted many 
temporal benefits both to the old and the new 
Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the 
human species, could not be healed by the 
evangelic precepts of charity and peace; and 
the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed 
in every age the calamities of hostile contention. 
But the admission of the barbarians into the 
pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered 
Europe from the (depredations, by sea and land, 
of the Normans, the Hungarians, and the 
Russians, who learned to spare their brethren 
and cultivate their possessions.*® The establish¬ 
ment of law and order was promoted by the 
infiuence of the clergy; and the rudiments of 
art and science were introduced into the savage 
countries of the globe. The liberal piety of the 
Russian princes engaged in their service the 
most skilful of the Greeks to decorate the cities 
and instruct the inhabitants: the dome and the 


m 

palntingB of St Sophia were ruddy copied in ., 
the churches, df Kiow and Novogmod: die 
writings of the fathers were translated into the 
Sclavonic idiom; and three hundred noble 
youths were invited or compelled to attend the 
lessons of the coUege of Jaroslaus. It should 
appear that Russia might have derived an 
early and rapid improvement from her peculiar 
connection with the church and state of Con¬ 
stantinople, which in that age so justly despised 
the ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine 
nation was servile, solitary, and verging to a 
hasty decline: after the fall of Kiow the naviga¬ 
tion of the Borysthenes was forgotten; the great 
princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were sepa¬ 
rated from the sea and Christendom; and the 
divided monarchy was oppressed by the ig¬ 
nominy and blindness of Tartar servitude.*^ 
The Sclavonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, 
which had been converted by the Latin mis¬ 
sionaries, were exposed, it is true, to the spiri¬ 
tual jurisdiction and temporal claims of the 
popes;** but they were united, in language and 
religious worship with each other and with 
Rome; they imbibed the free and generous 
spirit of the European republic, and gradually 
shared the light of knowledge which arose on 
the western world. 
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T he three great nations of the world, the 
Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks, en¬ 
countered each other on the theatre of 
Italy.^ The southern provinces, which now com¬ 
pose the kingdom of Naples, were iiubject, for 
the most part, to the Lombard dukes and 
princes of Beneventum*—so powerful in war, 
that they checked for a moment the genius of 
Charlemagne—so liberal in peace, that they 
maintained in their capital an academy of 
thirty«^two philosophers and grammarians. The 
division this flourishing rate produced the 
rival prindp^ities of Benevento, Shlemo, and 
^pna; tand the thcmg^tless ambidon or rt* 
^engoiDf iheimpedtoi^ Ate Saracens to 


the ruin of their coipmon inheritance. During a 
calamitous period of two hundred years Italy 
was exposed to a repetition of wounds, whi^ 
the invaders were not capable of healing by the 
union and tranquillity of a perfect conquest 
Their frequent and almost annual squadrons 
issued firom the port of Palermo, and were en¬ 
tertained with too much indulgence by the 
Christians of Naples: the more formidable fleets 
were prq)ared on the African coast; and even 
the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempted 
to assist or oppose the Moslems of an adverse 
sect In the revolution of human events a x^w 
ambuscade was concealed in the Caudtaei 
forks, the fididsof Qmnm werebedewed aseoendi 
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time whh the blood of the Africans, and the 


sovereign of Rome again attacked or defended 
the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of 
Saracezis had been planted at Bari, which com¬ 
mands the entrance of the Adriatic Gulf; and 
their impartial depredations provoked the re¬ 
sentment and conciliated the union of the two 
emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded 
bet^en Basil the Macedonian, the hrst of his 
race, and Lewis the great-grandson of Charle¬ 
magne;^ and each party supplied the deficien- 
des of his associate. It would have been impru¬ 
dent in the Byzantine monarch to transport his 
stationary troops of Asia to an Italian cam¬ 
paign ; and the Latin arms would have been in- 
suibcient if his superior navy had not occupied 
the mouth of the Gulf. The fortress of Bari was 
invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by 
the cavalry and galleys of the Greeks, and, after 
a defence of four years, the Arabian emir sub¬ 
mitted to the clemency of Lewis, who com¬ 
manded in person the operations of the siege. 
This important conquest had been achieved by 
the concord of the East and West; but their re¬ 
cent amity was soon embittered by the mutual 
complaints of jealousy and pride. The Greeks 
assumed as their own the merit of the conquest 
and the pomp of the triumph, extolled the 
greatness of their powers, and affected to deride 
the intemperance and sloth of the handful of 
barbarians who appeared under the banners of 
the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expressed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth: 
**Wc confess the magnitude of your prepara¬ 
tions,” says thegreat-grandsoabf Charlemagne. 
“Your armies were indeed as numerous as a 
cloud of summer locusts, who darken the day, 
flap their wings, and, after a short Eight, tum¬ 
ble weary and breathless to the ground. Like 
them, ye sunk after a feeble effort; ye were van¬ 
quished by your own cowardice, and withdrew 
the scene of action to injure and despoil 
our Christian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. 
We were few in number, and why were we few? 
because, after a tedious expectation of your ar¬ 
rival, 1 had dismissed my host, and retained 
oiily a chosen band of warriors to continue the 
blockade of the city. If they indulged their hos¬ 
pitable feasts in the face of danger and death, 
did these feasts abate the vigour of their enter¬ 
prise Is it by your fasdng that the walls of Bari 
have been overturned? Did not these valiant 
Franks, diminished as they were by languor and 
&dgue, intercept and vanquish the three most 
pditaiEbil emirs of the Saracens? and did not 
i|Wrtfe6»t precipitate theiall of the city? Ban 


is now fallen; Tarentum trembles; Calabria 
will be delivered; and, if we command the sea, 
the island of Sicily may be rescued from the 
hands of the infidels. My brother” (a name 
most offensive to the vanity of the Greek), “ac¬ 
celerate your naval succours, respect your al¬ 
lies, and distrust your flatterers.”^ 

These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by 
the death of Lewis, and the decay of the Car¬ 
lovingian house; and whoever might deserve 
the honour, the Greek emperors, Basil and his 
son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduc¬ 
tion of Bari. The Italians of Apulia and Cala¬ 
bria were pcrSuhlded or compelled to acknowl¬ 
edge their supremacy, and an ideal line from 
Mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno leaves 
the far greater part of the kingdom of Naples 
under the dominion of the Eastern empire. Be¬ 
yond that line the dukes or republics of Amalfi^ 
and Naples, who had never forfeited their vol¬ 
untary allegiance, rejoiced in the neighbour¬ 
hood of their lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was 
enriched by supplying Europe with the produce 
and manufactures of Asia. But the Lombard 
princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua^ 
were reluctantly torn from the communion of 
the Latin world, and too often violated their 
oaths of servitude and tribute. The city of Bari 
rose to dignity and wealth as the metropolis of 
the new theme or province of Lombardy; the 
title of patrician, and afterwards the singular 
name of Catapan^’^ was assigned to the supreme 
governor; and the policy both of the church 
and state was modelled in exact subordination 
to the throne of Constantinople. As long as the 
sceptre was disputed by the princes of Italy, 
their efforts were feeble and adverse; and the 
Greeks resisted or eluded the forces of Germany 
which descended from the Alps under the Im¬ 
perial standard of the Othos. The first and 
greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled 
to relinquish the siege of Bari: the second, after 
the loss of his stoutest bishops and barons, es¬ 
caped with honour from the bloody field of 
Crotona. On that day the scale of war was 
turned against the Franks by the valour of the 
Saracens.* These corsairs had indeed been driv¬ 
en by the Byzantine fleets from the fortresses 
and coasts of Italy; but a sense of interest was 
more prevalent than superstition or resentment, 
and the caliph of Egypt had transported forty 
thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian 
idly. The successors of Basil amused themselves 
with the belief that the conquest of Lombardy 
had been achieved, and was stili preserved, by 
tte justice of their laws, the virtues of their min- 
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isters, and th€ gratitude of a people whom 
they had rescued from anarchy and oppres* 
sion. A series of rebellions might dart a ray 
of truth into the palace of Constantinople; 
and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by 
the easy and rapid success of the Norman ad^ 
venturers. 

The revolution of human affairs had pro¬ 
duced in Apulia and Calabria a melancholy 
contrast between the age of Pythagoras and the 
tenth century of the Christian era. At the for¬ 
mer period the coast of Great Greece (as it was 
then styled) was planted with free and opulent 
cities: these cities were peopled with soldiers, 
artists, and philosophers; and the military 
strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona was 
not inferior to that of a powerful kingdom. At 
the second era these once flourishing provinces 
were clouded with ignorance, impoverished by 
tyranny, and depopulated by barbarian war: 
nor can we severely accuse the exaggeration of a 
contemporary, that a fair and ample district 
was reduced to the same desolation which had 
covered the earth after the general deluge.* 
Among the hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, 
and the Greeks in the southern Italy, I shall se¬ 
lect two or three anecdotes expressive of their 
national manners, i. It was the amusement of 
the Saracens to profane, as well as to pillage, 
the monasteries and churches. At the siege of 
Salerno a Musulman chief spread his couch on 
the communion table, and on that altar sacri¬ 
ficed each night the virginity of a Christian nun. 
As he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam in 
the roof was accidentally or dexterously thrown 
down on his head; and the death of the lustful 
emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, which 
was at length awakened to the defence of his 
faithful spouse.'® 2. The Saracens besieged the 
cities of Beneventum and Capua; after a vain 
appeal to the successors of Charlemagne, the 
Lombards implored the clemency and aid of 
the Greek emperor." A fearless citizen dropped 
from the walls, passed the intrenchments, ac¬ 
complished his commission, and fell into the 
hands of the barbarians as he was returning 
with the welcome news. They commanded him 
to assist their enterprise, and deceive his coun¬ 
trymen, with the assurance that wealth and 
honours should be the reward of his falsehood, 
and that his sincerity would be punished with 
immediate death. He affected to yield, but as 
soon as he was conducted within hearing of the 
Christians on^the rampart, “Friends and hreth- 
he cried with-<a loud voice, “be bold and 
patient; maintain the city; your soverdgn is in^ 


formed of your distress, and your deliverers are 
at hand. 1 know my doom, and commit my 
wife and children to your gratitude.” The rage 
of the Arabs confirmed his evidence; and the 
self-devoted patriot was transpierced with a 
hundred spears. He deserves to live in the mcm» 
ory of the virtuous, but the repetition of the 
same story in ancient and modern times may 
sprinkle some doubts on the reality of this gen¬ 
erous deed." 3. The recital of the third incident 
may provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war. 
Theobald, marquis of Camerino and Spoleto,'* 
supported the rebels of Beneventum; and his 
wanton cruelty was not incompatible in that 
age with the character of a hero. His captives of 
the Greek nation or party were castrated with¬ 
out mercy, and the outrage was aggravated by 
a cruel jest, that he wished to present the em¬ 
peror with a supply of eunuchs, the most pre¬ 
cious ornaments of the Byzantine court. The 
garrison of a castle had been defeated in a sally, 
and the prisoners were sentenced to the cus¬ 
tomary operation. But the sacrifice was dis¬ 
turbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who^ 
with bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and im¬ 
portunate clamours, compelled the marquis to 
listen to her complaint. “Is it thus,” she cried, 
“ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war 
against women, against women who have never 
injured ye, and whose only arms are the distaff 
and the loom?” Theobald denied the charge, 
and protested that, since the Amazons, he had 
never heard of a female war. “And how,” she 
furiously exclaimed, “can you attack us more 
directly, how can you wound us in a more vital 
part, than by robbing our husbands of what we 
most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, and 
the hope of our posterity? The plunder of our 
flocks and herds 1 have endured without a mur¬ 
mur, but this fatal injury, this irreparable loss, 
subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the 
justice of heaven and earth.” A general laugh 
applauded her eloquence; the savage Franks, 
inaccessible to pity, were moved by her ridicu¬ 
lous, yet rational, despair; and with the deliver¬ 
ance of the captives she obtained the restitution 
of her effects. As she returned in triumph to the 
castle she was overtaken by a messenger, to in¬ 
quire, in the name of Theobald, what punish¬ 
ment should be inflicted on her husband, were 
he again taken in arms? “Should such,” she 
answered without hesitation, “be his guilt and 
misfortune, he has eyes, and a nose, and hands, 
and feet. These arc his own, and these he may 
deserve to forfeit by his personal offences. But 
let my lord be pleased to spare what his jittie 
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handmaid prenimeii to daim as her peculiar 
and lawful property.”*^ 

The establishment of the Normans in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily^^ is an event most 
romantic in its origin, and in its consequences 
most important both to Italy and the Eastern 
empire. The broken provinces of the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens were exposed to every 
invader, and every sea and land were invaded 
by the adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian 
pirates. After a long indulgence of rapine and 
slaughter, a fair and ample territory was ac¬ 
cepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans 
of France: they renounced their gods for the 
God of the Christians;^® and the dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of 
the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. The 
savage fierceness which they had brought from 
the snowy mountains of Norway was refined, 
without being corrupted, in a warmer climate; 
the companions of Rollo insensibly mingled 
with the natives; they imbibed the manners, 
language,and gallantry of the French nation; 
and, in a mardal age, the Normans might claim 
the palm of valour and glorious achievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land. In this active devotion their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise: 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recom¬ 
pense; and the prospect of the world was deco- 
Irated by wonder, credulity, and ambitious 
hope. They confederated for their mutual de¬ 
fence; and the robbers of the Alps, who had 
been allured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often 
chastised by the arm of a warrior. In one of 
these pious visits to the cavern of Mount Gar- 
ganus in Apulia, which had been sanctified by 
the apparition of the archangel Michael,^® they 
were accosted by a stranger in the Greek habit, 
but who soon revealed himself as a rebel, a fugi- 
dve, and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. His 
name was Melo; a noble citizen of Bari, who, 
aPter an unsuccessful revolt was compelled to 
seek new allies and avengers of his country. 
The bold appearance of the Normans revived 
his hopes and solicited his confidence: they lis*- 
lened to the complaints, and still more to the 
.pmmises, of the pauiot. The assurance of 
.yrealth demonstrate the jusdee of his cause; 
they viewed, as the inheritance of the 
die fhiidiil land which was oppressed by 
tyrants. On dieir return to Nor- 
diey kindled a ^ark of enterprise, and 
amaii but intrepid band was fredy associated 
'ftir^tUsrddSverance of Apulia. Th^ passed the 


Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise of 
pilgrims; ^t in the neighbourhood of Rome 
they were saluted by the chief of Bari, who sup¬ 
plied the more indigent with arms and horses, 
and instantly led them to the field of action. In 
the first conflict their valour prevailed; but in 
the second engagement they were overwhelmed 
by the numbers and military engines of the 
Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their 
faces to the enemy. The unfortunate Melo 
ended his life a suppliant at the court of Ger¬ 
many: his Norman followers, excluded from 
their native and their promised land, wandered 
among the hiUs«nd valleys of Italy, and earned 
their daily subsistence by the sword. To that 
formidable sword the princes of Capua, Hene- 
ventum, Salerno,, and Naples alternately\ap- 
pealed in their domestic quarrels; the superior 
spirit and discipline of the Normans gave vic¬ 
tory to the side which they espoused; and thJpir 
cautious policy observed the balance of power, 
lest the preponderance of any rival state should 
render their aid less important and their service 
less profitable. Their first asylum was a strong 
camp in the depth of the marshes of Campania; 
but they were soon endowed by the liberality of 
the duke of Naples with a more plentiful and 
permanent seat. Eight miles from his residence, 
as a bulwark against Capua, the town of Aversa 
was built and fortified for their use; and they 
enjoyed as their own the corn and fruits, the 
meadows and groves, of that fertile district. The 
report of their success attracted every year new 
swarms of pilgrims and soldiers: the poor were 
urged by necessity; the rich were excited by 
hope; and the brave and active spirits of Nor¬ 
mandy were impatient of ease and ambitious of 
renown. The independent standard of Aversa 
aBbrded shelter and encouragement to the out¬ 
laws of the province, to every fugitive who had 
escaped from the injustice or justice of his su¬ 
periors; and these foreign associates were quick¬ 
ly assimilated in manners and language to the 
Gallic colony. The first leader of the Normans 
was Count Rainulf; and, in the origin of society, 
pre-eminence of rank is the reward and the 
proof of superior merit.^ 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
Grecian emperenrs had been anxious to regain 
diat valuable possession; but their efforts, how¬ 
ever strenuous, had been opposed by the dis¬ 
tance and the sea. Their c^y armaments, 
i^fier a gleam of success, added new pages of 
cidamity and disgrace to the Byzantine anmi^* : 

twenty thousand of their best tamps wm lost | 

a single expedkkni; aadthevictorioiis l^ 
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derided the policy^ ci a nation which intnitted 
cumliGhs not only with the custody of iheir 
women, but with the command of their men.*® 
After a reign of two hundred years, the Sara¬ 
cens were ruined by their divisions.*^ The emir 
disclaimed the authority of the king of Tunis; 
the people rose against the emir; the cities were 
usurped by the chiefs; each meaner rebel was 
independent in his village or castle; and the 
weaker of two rival brothers implored the 
friendship of the Christians. In every service of 
danger the Normans were prompt and useful; 
and five hundred knights^ or warriors on horse¬ 
back, were enrolled by Arduin, the agent and 
interpreter of the Greeks, under the standard of 
Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before then- 
landing the brothers were reconciled; the union 
of Sicily and Africa was restored; and the island 
was guarded to the water’s edge. The Normans 
led the van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the 
valour of an untried foe. In a second action the 
emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and transpierced 
by the iron arm of William of Hauteville. In a 
third engagement his intrepid companions dis¬ 
comfited the host of sixty thousand Saracens, 
and left the Greeks no more than the labour of 
the pursuit; a splendid victory; but of which the 
pen of the historian may divide the merit with 
the lance of the Normans. It is, however, true, 
that they essentially promoted the success of 
Maniaces, who reduced thirteen cities, and the 
greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the emperor. But his military fame was sullied 
by ingratitude and tyranny. In the division of 
the spoil the deserts of his brave auxiliaries were 
forgotten; and neither their avarice nor their 
pride could brook this injurious treatment 
They complained by the mouth of their inter¬ 
preter: their complaint was disregarded; their 
interpreter was scourged; the sufferings were 
/lis; the insult and resentment belonged to those 
whose sentiments he had delivered. Yet they 
dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a 
safe passage to the Italian continent: their 
brethren of Aversa sympathised in their indig¬ 
nation and the province of Apulia was invaded 
as the forfeit of the debt** Above twenty years 
after the first emigration, the Normans took the 
field with no more than seven hundred horse 
and five hundred foot; and after the recall of 
the Byzantine legions^* from the Sicilian war, 
their numbers are magnified to the amount of 
three-i^xne thousand men. Their herald pro¬ 
posed the option of battle or retreat;. *^Of bat¬ 
tle,’’^ivai the tmaidmottt.cry of the Normans; 
andmaeof thehstoutmtwasTtm, withastroke 


of his fist, felled to the ground the horse of the 
Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a fieih 
horse; the insult was concealed from the Impe* 
rial troops; but in two successive battles they 
were more fatally instructed of the prowess of 
their adversaries. In the plains of Cannse the 
Asiatics fled before the adventurers of France; 
the duke of Lombardy was made prisoner; the 
Apulians acquiesced in a new dominion; and 
the four places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, 
and Tarentum were alone saved in the ship¬ 
wreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this era wc 
may date the establishment of the Norman pow¬ 
er, which soon eclipsed the infant colony of 
Aversa. Twelve counts*^ were chosen by the 
popular suffrage; and age, birth, and merit 
were the motives of their choice. The tributes of 
their peculiar districts were appropriated to 
their use; and each count erected a fortress in 
the midst of his lands, and at the head of his 
vassals. In the centre of the province the Com¬ 
mon habitation of Melphi was reserved as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic; a house 
and separate quarter was allotted to each of the 
twelve counts; and the national concerns were 
regulated by this military senate. The first of his 
peers, their president and general, was entitled 
Count of Apulia; and this dignity was con¬ 
ferred on William of the iron arm, who, in the 
language of the age, is styled a lion in battle, a 
lamb in society, and an angel in council.** The 
manners of his countrymen are fairly delineated 
by a contemporary and national historian.*® 
“The Normans,” says Malatcrra, “arc a cun¬ 
ning and revengeful people; eloquence and dis¬ 
simulation appear to be their hereditary quali¬ 
ties; they can stoop to flatter; but, unless they 
are curblxi by the restraint of law, they indulge 
die licentiousness of nature and passion^ Their 
princes affect the jn-aise of popular munificence; 
the people observe the medium, or rather blend 
the extremes, of avarice and prodigality; and in 
their eager thirst of wealth and dominion, they 
despise whatever they possess, and hope what¬ 
ever they desire. Arms and horses, the luxury of 
dress, the exercises of hunting and hawki^^ 
are the delight of the Normans; but, on pressing 
occasions, they can endure with incredible pa^ 
tience the inclemency of every climate, and diie 
toil and abstinence ci a military life.”** 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the 
verge of the two empires, and, according to the 
policy the hour^ they acq^ted the investiture 
of their lands from the sovereigns of Germany or 
Constantinople. But the fiatmest fide of these ad¬ 
venturers was the right to oonquesq they neji^ 
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ther loved nor trusted; they were neither trusted 
nor beloved; the contempt of the princes was 
mixed with fear) and the fear of the natives was 
miitgled with hatred and resentment. Every ob¬ 
ject of desire, a horse, a woman, a garden, 
tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of the 
strangers,*® and the avarice of their chiefs was 
only coloured by the more specious names of 
ambition and glory. The twelve counts were 
sometimes joined in a league of injustice; in 
their domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils 
of the people; the virtues of William were bur¬ 
ied in his grave; and Drogo, his brother and 
successor, was better qualihed to lead the val¬ 
our, than to restrain the violence, of his peers. 
Under the reign of Constantine Monomachus, 
the policy, rather than benevolence, of the 
Byzantine court attempted to relieve Italy from 
this adherent mischief, more grievous than a 
flight of barbarians;*® and Argyrus, the son of 
Melo, was invested for this purpose with the 
most lofty titles*^ and the most ample commis¬ 
sion. The memory of his father might recom¬ 
mend him to the Normans, and he had already 
engaged their voluntary service to quell the re¬ 
volt of Maniaces, and to avenge their own and 
the public injury. It was the design of Constan¬ 
tine to transplant this warlike colony from the 
Italian provinces to the Persian war, and the 
son of Melo distributed among the chiefs the 
gold and manufacturer of Greece as the first- 
fhiits of the Imperial bounty. But his arts were 
bafHed by the sense and spirit of the conquerors 
of Apulia: his gifts, or at least his proposals, 
were rejected, and they unanimously refused to 
relinquish their possessions and their hopes for 
the distant prospect of Asiatic fortune. After the 
means of persuasion had failed, Argyrus re¬ 
solved to compel or to destroy: the Latin pow¬ 
ers were solicited against the common enemy, 
and an offensive alliance was formed of the 
pope and the two emperors of the East and 
West. The throne of St. Peter was occupied by 
Leo the Ninth, a simple saint,** of a temper most 
apt to deceive himself and the world, and whose 
venerable^character would consecrate with the 
name of piety the measures least compatible 
with the practice of religion. His humanity was 
affected by the^oixiplaints, perhaps the calum¬ 
nies, of an injured people; the impious Normans 
had interrupted the payment of tithes, and the 
temporal sword might be ^wfuily unsheathed 
again^ thCrsacrilegious robb^s who were deaf 
to the eeiiaiaes of the church,\^ a German of 
noble and'royal kindredN^ had free 
aCGcailll^jDOurt and confidence emper¬ 


or Henry the Third, and in search of arms and 
allies hb ardent zeal transported him from 
Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 
During these hostile preparations, Argyrus in¬ 
dulged himself in the use of secret and guilty 
weapons: a crowd of Normans became the vic¬ 
tims of public or private revenge, and the val¬ 
iant Drogo was murdered in a church. But his 
spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, the 
third count of Apulia. The assassins were chas¬ 
tised, and the son of Melo, overthrown and 
wounded, was driven from the field to hide his 
shame behind the walls of Bari, and to await 
the tardy succoui' of his allies. I 

But the power of Constantine was distracited 
by a Turkish war, the mind of Henry was fecSble 
and irresolute, and the pope, instead of repos¬ 
ing the Alps with a German army, was acco^n- 
panied only by a guard of seven hundr^ 
Swabians and some volunteers of Lorraine. In 
his long progress from Mantua to Beneventum a 
vile and promiscuous multitude of Italians was 
enlisted under the holy standard;** the priest 
and the robber slept in the same tent, the pikes 
and crosses were intermingled in the front, and 
the martial saint repeated the lessons of his 
youth in the order of march, of encampment, 
and of combat. The Normans of Apulia could 
muster in the field no more than three thousand 
horse, with a handful of infantry; the defection 
of the natives intercepted their provisions and 
retreat; and their spirit, incapable of fear, was 
chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On 
the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt, without 
disgrace or reluctance, before their spiritual 
father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stat¬ 
ure of their adversaries; and the Normans were 
informed that death or exile was their only al¬ 
ternative. Flight they disdained, and, as many 
of them had been three days without tasting 
food, they embraced the assurance of a more 
easy and honourable death. They climbed the 
hill of Civitella, descended into the plain, and 
charged in three divisions the army of the pope. 
On the left, and in the centre, Richard count of 
Aversa, and Robert the famous Guiscard, at¬ 
tacked, broke, routed, and pursued the Italian 
multitudes, who fought without discipline and 
without shame. A harder trial was reserved 
for the valour of Count Humphrey, who led the 
cavalry of the right wing. The Germans*^ have 
been described as unskilful in the management 
of the horse and lance, but on foot they formed 
a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither 
man, nor steed, nor armour could resist the 
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weight of their long and two-handed 8word$« 
After a severe conflict they were encompassed 
by the squadrons returning from the pursuit, 
and died in their ranks with the esteem of their 
foes and the satisfaction of revenge. The gates 
of Civitclla were shut against the flying pope, 
and he was overtaken by the pious conquerors, 
who kissed his feet to implore his blessing and 
the absolution of their sinful victory. The sol¬ 
diers beheld in their enemy and captive the 
vicar of Christ; and, though we may suppose 
the policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they 
were infected by the popular superstition. In the 
calm of retirement the well-meaning pope de¬ 
plored the effusion of Christian bloc^ which 
must be imputed to his account; he felt that he 
had been the author of sin and scandal; and, as 
his undertaking had failed, the indecency of his 
military character was universally condemned.^® 
With these dispositions he listened to the offers 
of a beneficial treaty, deserted an alliance which 
he had preached as the cause of God, and rati¬ 
fied the past and future conquests of the Nor¬ 
mans. By whatever hands they had been 
usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Calabria 
were a part of the donation of Constantine and 
the patrimony of St. Peter: the grant and the 
acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of the 
pontiff and the adventurers. They promised to 
support each other with spiritual and temporal 
arms; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve pence was 
afterwards stipulated for every ploughland, and 
since this memorable transaction the kingdom 
of Naples has remained above seven hundred 
years a fief of the Holy Sec.®® 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard®^ is various¬ 
ly deduced from the peasants and the dukes of 
Normandy: from the peasants, by the pride and 
ignorance of a Grecian princ^iss;®® from the 
dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the 
Italian subjects.®’ His genuine descent may be 
ascribed to the second or middle order of pri¬ 
vate nobility.®® He sprang from a race of val- 
vassors or bannerets^ of the diocese of Coutances, 
in the Lower Normandy; the castle of Haute- 
villc was their honourable seat; his father Tan- 
cred was conspicuous in the court and army of 
the duke, and his military service was furnished 
by ten soldiers or knights. Two marriages, of a 
rank not unworthy of his own, made him the 
father of twelve sons, who were educated at 
home by the impartial tenderness of his second 
wife. But a narrow patrimony was insufficient 
for diis numerous and daring progeny; they 
saw around the neighborhood the mischiefs of 
poverty and discddi and resolved to seek in for¬ 


eign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two 
cmly remained to perpetuate the race and cher¬ 
ish their father’s age; their ten brothers, as they 
successively attained the vigour of manhood, 
departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and 
joined the Apulian camp of the Normans. The 
elder were prompted by native spirit: their suc¬ 
cess encouraged their younger brethren; and 
the three first in seniority, William, Drogp, and 
Humphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their 
nation and the founders of the new republic. 
Robert was the eldest of the seven sons of the 
second marriage, and even the reluctant praise 
of his foes has endowed him with the heroic 
qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty 
stature surpassed the tallest of his army; his 
limbs were cast in the true proportion of 
strength and gracefulness; and to the decline 
of life he maintained the pauent vigour of 
health and the commanding dignity of his form. 
His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders were 
broad, his hair and beard were long and of a 
flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with Are, and 
his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress 
obedience and terror amidst the tumult of bat¬ 
tle. In the ruder ages of chivalry such qualifica¬ 
tions are not below the notice of the poet or his¬ 
torian ; they may observe that Robert, at once, 
and with equal dexterity, could wield in the 
right hand his sword, his lance in the left; that 
in the battle of Civitella he was thrice un¬ 
horsed, and that in the close of that memorable 
day he was adjudged to have borne away the 
prize of valour from the warriors of the two 
armies.®^ His boundless ambition was founded 
on the consciousness of superior worth; in the 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by 
the scruples of justice, and seldom moved by the 
feelings of humanity; though not insensible of 
fame, the choice of open or clandestine meab9 
was determined only by his present advantage. 
The surname of Guiscard^ was applied to this 
master of political wisdom, which is too often 
confounded with the practice of dissimulation 
and deceit, and Robert is praised by the Apu¬ 
lian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses 
and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet these arts 
were disguised by an appearance of military 
frankness; in his highest fortune he was accessi¬ 
ble and courteous to his fellpw-soldiers; and 
while he indulged the prejudices of his new snl:>- 
jects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country* He 
grasped with a rapacious, that he might dis¬ 
tribute with a liberal, hand; his primitive i|i<^ 
gence had taught the habits of frugality; ^ 
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gsdn of n metdtimt vm not below his attention; 
and his prisoners were tortured with f^ow and 
unfeeling crudty to force a discovery of their 
secret treasure. According to the Greeks, he de¬ 
parted firom Normandy with only five followers 
on tioTS^ack and thirty on foot; yet even this 
dloWance appears too bountiful; the sixth son 
of Tancred of Hautevillc passed the Alps as a 
pilgrim, and his first military band was levied 
among the adventurers of Italy. His brothers 
and countrymen had divided the fertile lands of 
Ajpulia, but they guarded their shares with the 
jealousy of avarice; the aspiring youth was 
driven forwards to the mountains of Calabria, 
and in his first exploits against the Greeks and 
the natives it is not easy to discriminate the hero 
from the robber. To surprise a casde or a con¬ 
vent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder 
the adjacent villages for necessary food, were 
the obscure labours which formed and exercised 
the powers of his mind and body. The volun¬ 
teers of Normandy adhered to his standard, and 
under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his 
fortune, he awakened the jealousy of his elder 
brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, his 
life was threatened and his liberty restrained. 
After the death of Humphrey the tender age of 
his sons excluded them from the command; 
dicy were reduced to a private estate by the am¬ 
bition of their guardian and uncle; and Guis- 
card was exalted on a buckler, and saluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. 
With an increase of authority and of force he 
resumed the conquest of Ctdabria, and soon 
aspired to a rank that should raise him for ever 
ai^ve the heads of his equals. By some acts of 
rapine or sacrilege he had incurred a papal ex- 
communication: but Nicholas the Second was 
easily persuaded that the divisions of friends 
could terminate only in their mutual prejudice; 
that the Normans were the faithful champions 
oi the Holy See; and it was safer to trust the 
dliance of a prince than the caprice of an aris¬ 
tocracy. A synod of one hundred bishops was 
convened at Melphi; and the count interrupted 
an important enterprise to gu^ the person 
aM c^e<^te the decrees of the Roman pontiff, 
gratitude and policy conferred on Robert 
his posterity the ducal tidC)^* with the in- 
yi^dture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, 
Sdfh in Italy and Sicily, which his sword could 

» from the schismatic Cheeks and the un- 
ijig Saracens.*^ This apostolic sanedon 
l&iiy hIs arms: but the obedience of a 


free and victorious people could not he trana^ 
ferred without their consent; and Guiscard dis¬ 
sembled his elevation till the ensuing campaign 
had been illustrated by the conquest of Con^ 
senza and Reggio. In the hour cf triumph he 
assembled his troops and solicited the Normans 
to confirm by their suffrage the judgment of 
the vicar of Christ; the soldiers hailed with joy¬ 
ful acclamations their valiant duke; and the 
counts, his former equals, pronounced the oath 
of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indig¬ 
nation. After this inauguration, Robert styled 
himself, *‘By the grace of God and St. Peter, 
duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of 
Sicily;’* and it was the labour of twenty yeap to 
deserve and realise these lofty appeUations. 
Such tardy progress, in a narrow space, may 
seem unworthy of the abilities of the chirf and 
the spirit of the nation: but the Normans w^ 
few in number; their resources were scanty; 
their service was voluntary and precarious. The 
bravest designs of the duke were sometimes op¬ 
posed by the free voice of his parliament of 
barons: the twelve counts of popular election 
conspired against his authority; and against 
their perfidious uncle the sons of Humphrey de¬ 
manded justice and revenge. By his policy and 
vigour Guiscard discovered their plots, sup¬ 
pressed their rebellions, and punished the guilty 
with death or exile; but in these domestic feuds 
his years, and the national strength, were un- 
profitably consumed. After the defeat of his 
foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and 
Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the 
strong and populous cities of the sea-coast. They 
excelled in the arts of fortification and defence; 
the Normans were accustomed to serve on 
horseback in the field, and their rude attempts 
could only succeed by the efforts of persevering 
courage. The resistance of Salerno was main¬ 
tained above eight months: the siege or block¬ 
ade of Bari lasted near four years. In these ac¬ 
tions the Norman duke was the foremost in 
every danger, in every fatigue the last and most 
patient As he pressed the citadel of Salerno a 
huge stone from the rampart shattered one of 
his military engines^ and by a splinter he was 
wounded in the breast. Before the gates of Bari 
he lodged in a miserable hut or barrack, com¬ 
posed ^ dry branches, and thatched with straw 
—a perilous station, on all sides open to die in- 
demency of the winter and the spears of the 
enemy.** 

The Italian conquests of Robert coitespond 
widr the limits of Ae present king^dmn of Na¬ 
ples; ahd the countries united by anosilave 
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ndt been dissevered by die revolutions of seven 
hundred years," The monarchy has been com¬ 
posed of the Greek provinces of Calabna and 
Apulia, of the Lombard principality of Salerno, 
the republic of Amalphi, and the inland de¬ 
pendencies of the large and ancient duchy of 
Beneventum. Three districts only were ex¬ 
empted from the common law of subjection— 
the first for ever, and the two last till the middle 
of the Succeeding century. The city and imme¬ 
diate territory of Benevento had been trans¬ 
ferred, by gift or exchange, from the German 
emperor to the Roman pontiff; and although 
this holy land was sometimes invaded, the name 
of St. Peter was finally more potent than the 
sword of the Normans. Their first colony of 
Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua, 
and her princes were reduced to beg their 
bread before the palace of their fathers. The 
dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, main¬ 
tained the popular freedom under the shadow 
of the Byzantine empire. Among the new acqui¬ 
sitions of Guiscard the science of Salerno^^ and 
the trade of Amalphi^* may detain for a mo¬ 
ment the curiosity of the reader. I. Of the 
learned faculties jurisprudence implies the pre¬ 
vious establishment of laws and property; and 
theology may perhaps be superseded by the full 
light of religion and reason. But the savage and 
the sage must alike implore the assistance of 
physic; and if our diseases are inflamed by lux¬ 
ury, the mischiefs of blows and wounds would 
be more frequent in the ruder ages of society. 
The treasures of Grecian medicine had been 
communicated to the Arabian colonies of 
Africa, Spain, and Sicily; and in the intercourse 
of peace and war a spark of knowledge had 
been kindled and cherished at Salerno, an 
illustrious city, in which the men were honest 
and the women beautiful." A school, the first 
that arose in the darkness of Europe, was con¬ 
secrated to the healing art: the conscience of 
monks and bishops was reconciled to that salu¬ 
tary and lucrative profession; and a crowd of 
patients of the most eminent rank and most 
distant climates invited or visited the physicians 
of Salerno. They were protected by the N^orman 
conquerors; axid Guiscard, though bred in 
arms, could discern the merit and value of a 
philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine 
years, Constantine, an African Christian, re¬ 
turned from Bagdad, a master of the language 
and learning of the Arabians; and Salerno was 
enriohed’ by the practice, the lessons, and the 
writings of ^ pupil of Avicenna. The school of 
medidnelwh^dept in the name of a iiniver*- 


sity; bather precepts are abridged in a l^gof 
aphorisms, bound together in die Lemiine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century.^^ 
IL Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty 
to the south of Naples, the obscure town dt 
Amalphi displayed the power and rewards of 
industry. The land, however fertile, was of nar¬ 
row extent; but the sea was accessible and' 
open: the inhabitants first assumed the office of 
supplying the western world with the manu¬ 
factures and productions of the East; and this 
useful traffic was the source of their opulence 
and freedom. The government was popular, 
under the administration of a duke and the su¬ 
premacy of the Greek emperor. Fifty thousand 
citizens were numbered in the walls of Amalphi; 
nor was any city more abundantly provided 
with gold, silver, and the objects of precious 
luxury. The mariners who swarmed in her port 
excelled in the theory and practice of naviga¬ 
tion and astronomy; and the discovery of the 
compass, which has opened the globe, is due to 
their ingenuity or good fortune. Their trade 
was extended to the coasts, or at least to the 
commodities, of Africa, Arabia, and India; and 
their settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Alexandria acquired the privi¬ 
leges of independent colonies. After three hun¬ 
dred years of prosperity Amalphi was oppressed 
by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the 
jealousy of Pisa; but the poverty of one diou- 
sand fishermen is yet dignified by the remains 
of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces 
royal merchants. 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of 
Tancred, had been long detained in Normandy 
by his own and his father’s age. He accepted the 
welcome summons; hastened to the Apulian 
camp; and deserved at first the esteem, and 
afterwards the envy, of his elder brother. Their 
valour and ambition were equal; but the youths 
the beauty, the elegant manners, of Rogor, en<* 
gaged the disinterested love of the solders and 
people. So scanty was his allowance, for himself 
and forty followers, that he descended firmn eon- 
quest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic 
theft; and so loose were the notionsof property^ 
that, by his own historian, at his special com¬ 
mand, he is accused of stealing horses £xnn a 
stable at Melphi.^ His Sfarit emerged from 
poverty and disgrace; from diese bmie prac-^ 
tices he rose to the merit aiid glory of a hofy 
war; and the invauon of Sicily was seconded by 
the zeal and poHcy of his brother Guiscard, 
After the retreat Of the GtieekSi die tdWalcfr, g 
most audacious reproa^ of the Catholic^ hgd 
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retneved their IcMm iindpoaseasionB; but thede- 
Uverance of the idandy so vainly undertaken by 
the forces of the Eastern empire, was achieved 
by a small and private band of adventurers.®® 
In the first attempt Roger braved, in an open 
boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Scylla 
and Charybdis; landed with only sixty soldiers 
on a hostile shore; drove the Saracens to the 
gates of Messina; and safely returned with the 
spoils of the adjacent country. In the fortress of 
Trani his active and patient courage were 
equally conspicuous. In his old age he related 
with pleasure that, by the distress of the siege, 
himself, and the countess his wife, had been re¬ 
duced to a single cloak or mantle, which they 
wore alternately: that in a sally his horse had 
been slain, and he was dragged away by the 
Saracens; but that he owed his rescue to his 
jgood sword, and had retreated with his saddle 
on his oack, lest the meanest trophy might be 
left in the hands of the miscreants. In the siege of 
Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and 
repulsed the forces of the island. In the field of 
Oeramio fifty thousand horse and foot were 
overthrown by one hundred and thirty-six 
Christian soldiers, without reckoning St. George, 
who fought on horseback in the foremost ranks. 
The captive banners, with four camels, were 
reserved for the successor of St. Peter; and had 
thw barbaric spoils been exposed not in the 
Vatican, but in the Capitol, they might have 
revived the memory of the Punic triumphs. 
These insufficient numbers of the Normans 
most probably denote their knights, the soldiers 
of honourable and equestrian rank, each of 
whom was attended by five or six followers in 
the field;®® yet, with the aid of this interpreta¬ 
tion, and after every fair allowance on the side 
of valour, arms, and reputation, the discomfi¬ 
ture of so many myriads will reduce the prudent 
reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fable. 
The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and 
powerful succour from their countrymen of 
Afiica: in the siege of Palermo the Norman 
cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa; and, 
in the hour of action, ^e envy of the two broth¬ 
ers was sublimed to a generous and invincible 
emulation. Mtet a war of thirty years,®® Roger, 
with the title, of great count, obtained the sov¬ 
ereignty cf the largest and most fruitful island of 
the Mediterranean; and his administration dis- 
piaye a liberal and enlightened mind above the 
limits age and education. The Moslems 
were maiittaiiied in the free enjoyment of their 
property;®® a philosopher and phy- 
the race df Mohamzned, 


harangued the conqueror, and was invited to 
court; his geography of the seven climates was 
translated into Latin; and Roger, after a dili¬ 
gent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian 
to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.®’ A 
remnant of Christian natives had promoted the 
success of the Normans: they were rew<irded by 
the triumph of the cross. The island was re¬ 
stored to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; 
new bishops were planted in the principal cities; 
and the clergy was satisfied by a liberal endow¬ 
ment of churches and monasteries. Yet the 
Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil 
magistrate. Instead of resigning the investiture 
of benefices, he dexterously applied to his dwn 
profit the papal claims: the supremacy of ithe 
crown was secured and enlarged by the singmar 
bull which declares the princes of Sicily heredi¬ 
tary and perpetual legates of the Holy See.®®i 
To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily 
was more glorious than beneficial: the posses¬ 
sion of Apulia and Calabria was inadequate to 
his ambition; and he resolved to embrace or 
create the first occasion of invading, perhaps of 
subduing, the Roman empire of the East,®'-' 
From his first wife, the partner of his humble 
fortunes, he had been divorced under the pre¬ 
tence of consanguinity; and her son Bohemond 
was destined to imitate, rather than to succeed, 
his illustrious father. The second wife of Guis¬ 
card was the daughter of the princes of Salerno; 
the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal succes¬ 
sion of their son Roger; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials,®® and one of 
them was betrothed, in a tender age, to Con¬ 
stantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir ol 
the emperor Michael.®' But the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople was shaken by a revolution: the 
Imperial family of Ducas was confined to the 
palace or the cloister; and Robert deplored and 
resented the disgrace of his daughter and the 
expulsion of his ally. A Creek, who styled him¬ 
self the father of Constantine, soon appeared at 
Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall 
and flight. That unfortunate friend was ac¬ 
knowledged by the duke, and adorned with the 
pomp and titles of Imperial dignity: in his tri¬ 
umphal progress through Apulia and Calabria, 
Michael®® was saluted with the tears aod accla¬ 
mations of the people; and pope Gregory the 
Seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and the 
Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his resto¬ 
ration. His conversations with Robert were fre¬ 
quent and familiar; and their mutual promises 
were justified by the valour of the Normans and 
die treasures of the East. Yet this Michael^ 
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the confession of the Greeks and Latins, was a 
pageant and an impostor; a monk who had fled 
from his convent, or a domestic who had served 
in the palace. The fraud had been contrived by 
the subtle Guiscard; and he trusted that, after 
this pretender had given a decent colour to his 
arms, he would sink, at the nod of the conquer¬ 
or, into his primitive obscurity. But victory was 
the only argument that could determine the 
belief of the Greeks; and the ardour of the 
Latins was much inferior to their credulity: the 
Norman veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of 
their toils, and the unwarlike Italians trembled 
at the known and unknown dangers of a trans¬ 
marine expedition. In his new levies Robert 
exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the 
terrors of civil and ecclesiastical authority; and 
some acts of violence might justify the reproach 
that age and infancy were pressed without dis¬ 
tinction into the service of their unrelenting 
prince. After two years’ incessant preparations 
the land and naval forces were assembled at 
Otranto, at the heel, or extreme promontory, of 
Italy; and Robert was accompanied by his wife, 
who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and 
the representative of the emperor Michael. 
Thirteen hundred knights®^ of Norman race or 
discipline formed the sinews of the army, which 
might be swelled to thirty thousand®^ followers 
of every denomination. The men, the horses, 
the arms, the engines, the wooden towers cov¬ 
ered with raw hides, were embarked on board 
one hundred and fifty vessels: the transports 
had been built in the ports of Italy, and the 
galleys were supplied by the alliance of the re¬ 
public of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf the shores 
of Italy and Epirus incline towards each other. 
The space between Brundusium and Durazzo, 
the Roman passage, is no more than one hun¬ 
dred miles;®® at the last station of Otranto it is 
contracted to fifty;®® and this narrow distance 
had suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey the su¬ 
blime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before 
the general embarkation the Norman duke 
despatched Bohemond with fifteen galleys to 
seize or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the 
opposite coast, and to secure a harbour in the 
neighbourhood of Vallonafor the landing of the 
troops. They passed and landed without per¬ 
ceiving an enemy; and this successful experi¬ 
ment displayed the neglect and decay of the 
naval power of the Greeks. The islands of 
£*pirus and ^e maritime towns were subdued 
the arms of the'name of Robert, who led his 
^cet and army from Gmrfu (I use the modern 


appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That dty, 
the western key of the empire, was guarded by 
ancient renown and recent fortifications, by 
George Palacologus, a patrician, victorious in 
the Oriental wars, and a numerous garrison of 
Albanians and Macedonians, who, in every 
age, have maintained the character of soldiers. 
In the prosecution of his enterprise the courage 
of Guiscard was assailed by every form of dan¬ 
ger and mischance. In the most propitious sea¬ 
son of the year, as his fleet passed along the 
coast, a storm of wind and snow unexpectedly 
arose; the Adriatic was swelled by the raging 
blast of the south, and a new shipwreck con¬ 
firmed the old infamy of the Acroceraunian 
rocks. ®^ The sails, the masts, and the oars were 
shattered or torn away; the sea and shore were 
covered with the fragments of vessels, with arms 
and dead bodies; and the greatest part of the 
provisions were either drowned or damaged. 
The ducal galley was laboriously rescued from 
the waves, and Robert halted seven days on the 
adjacent cape to collect the relics of his loss and 
revive the drooping spirits of his soldiers. The 
Normans were no longer the bold and experi¬ 
enced mariners who had explored the ocean 
from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and who 
smiled at the petty dangers of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. They had wept during the tempest; they 
were alarmed by the hostile approach of the 
Venetians, who had been solicited by the pray¬ 
ers and promises of the Byzantine court. The 
first day’s action was not disadvantageous to 
Bohemond, a beardless youth,®® who led the 
naval powers of his father. All night the galleys 
of the republic lay on their anchors in the form 
of a crescent; and the victory of the second day 
was decided by the dexterity of their evolutions, 
the station of their archers, the weight of their 
javelins, and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire. 
The Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to the 
shore, several were cut from their cables and 
dragged away by the conqueror; and a saUy 
from the town carried slaughter and dismay to 
the tents of the Norman duke. A seasonable re¬ 
lief was poured into Durazzo, and, as soon as 
the besiegers had lost the command of the sea, 
the islands and maritime towns withdrew from 
the camp the supply of tribute and provision. 
That camp was soon afflicted with a ijestUentiel 
disease; flve hundred knights perished by an 
inglorious death; and the list of burials (if afl 
could obtain a decent burial) amounted to ten 
thousand persons. Under these calamities the 
mind of Guiscard alone, was and invinx^*' 
ble; and while he oollacted new forces ftom 
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Apulia and StcHy, he battered, or scaled, or 
sapped, the walls of Durazzo* But his industry 
and vakmr were encountered by equal valour 
and more perfect industry. A movable turret, of 
a size and capacity to contain five hundred sol¬ 
diers, had been rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart; but the descent of the door or draw¬ 
bridge was checked by an enormous beam, and 
the wooden structure was instandy consumed 
by artificial flames. 

‘ While the Roman empire was attacked by the 
Turks in the East, and the Normans in the 
West, the aged successor of Michael surrendered 
die sceptre to the hands of Alexius, an illustri¬ 
ous captain, and the founder of the Gomnenian 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and 
historian, observes, in her affected style, that 
evenJicrcules was unequal to a double combat; 
and, on this principle, she approves a hasty 
peace with the Turks, which allowed her father 
to undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On 
his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury without money; yet 
such were the vigour and activity of his mea¬ 
sures, that in six months he assembled an army 
Of seventy thousand men,^^ and performed a 
march of five hundred miles. His troops were 
levied in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus 
to the Black Sea; his majesty was displayed in 
the silver arms and rich trappings of the com¬ 
panies of horse-guards; and the emperor was 
attended by a train of nobles and princes, some 
of whom) in rapid succession, had been clothed 
with the purple, and were indulged by the len¬ 
ity of the times in a life of affluence and dignity. 
Their youthful ardour might animate the mul¬ 
titude; but their love of pleasure and contempt 
of subordination were pregnant with disorder 
and mischief; and their importunate clamours 
for speedy and decisive action disconcerted the 
prudence of Alexius, who might have sur¬ 
rounded and starved the besieging army. The 
enumeration of provinces recalls a sad com¬ 
parison of the past and present limits of the 
Roman world: the raw levies were drawn to¬ 
gether in haste and terror; and the garrisons of 
Anetolia^ or Asia Minor, had been purchased 
;fey the evacuation of the cities which were im- 
rU^iately occupied by the Turks. The strength 
tS# 4^ Gteek army consisted in the Varangians, 
^^.Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were 
augmented by a colony of exiles and 
from the British island of Thule. 

: ^ yoke of the Norman conqueror, the 

£n^ were oppressed and united; 

yout^ resdved to desert 


a land of slavery ; the sea was open to their 
escape; and, in their long jnlgriinage, they Wa¬ 
ited every coast that afforded any hope cSf lib¬ 
erty and revenge. They were entertained in the 
service of the Greek emperor; and their first 
station was in a new city on the Asiatic shore: 
but Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of 
his person and palace; and bequeathed to his 
successors the inheritance of their faith and 
valour.^® The name of a Norman invader re¬ 
vived the memory of their wrongs: they 
marched with alacrity against the national foe, 
and panted to regain in Epirus the glory which 
they had lost hi the battle of Hastings. The 
Varangians were supported by some companies 
of Franks or Latins; and the rebels who hadmed 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guisqard 
were eager to signalise their zeal and gratify 
their revenge. In this emergency the emperor 
had not disdained the impure aid of the Pami- 
cians or Manichaeans of Thrace and Bulgaria; 
and these heretics united with the patience of 
martyrdom the spirit and discipline of active 
valour.” The treaty with the sultan had pro¬ 
cured a supply of some thousand Turks; and 
the arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed 
to the lances of the Norman cavalry. On the 
report and distant prospect of these formidable 
numbers, Robert assembled a council of his 
principal officers. “You behold,” said he, “your 
danger: it is urgent and inevitable. The hills are 
covered with arms and standards; and the em¬ 
peror of the Greeks is accustomed to wars and 
triumphs. Obedience and union are our only 
safety; and I am ready to yield the command to 
a more worthy leader.” The vote and acclama¬ 
tion, even of his secret enemies, assured him, in 
that perilous moment, of their esteem and con¬ 
fidence; and the duke thus continued: “Let us 
trust in the rewards of victory, and deprive 
cowardice of the means of escape. Let us burn 
our vessels and our baggage, and give battle on 
this spot, as if it were the place of our nativity 
and our burial.” The resolution was unani¬ 
mously approved; and, without confining him¬ 
self to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle- 
array the nearer approach of the enemy. His 
rear was covered by a small river; his right 
wing extended to the sea; his left to the hills: 
nor was he conscious, perhaps, that on the same 
ground Caesar and Pompey had formerly dis¬ 
puted the empire of the world,” 

V Against the advice of his wisest ,qaptains, 
Alexius resolved to risk the. event of a general 
action, and exhorted the garrison of Dinrazzo to 
assist their own deliveratice by a. wdlrtimea 
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g]ory of defeating an lamy five tixaes more n^ 


sally feom die te^ He mardied M two eol- 
unms to surprise the Normans before daybreak 
on two difierent sides: his light cavah^ wia 
scattered over the plain; the archers formed the 
second line; and the Varangians claimed the 
honours of the vanguard. In the first onset the 
battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and 
bloody impression on the army of Guiscard^ 
which was now reduced to fifteen thousand 
men. The Lombards and Calabrians ignomini- 
ously turned their backs; they fied towards the 
river and the sea; but the bridge had been 
broken down to check the sally of the garrison, 
and the coast was lined with the Venetian gal¬ 
leys, who played their engines among the dis¬ 
orderly throng. On the verge of ruin, they were 
saved by the spirit and conduct of their chiefs. 
Gaita, the wife of Robert, is painted by the 
Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a second Pallas; 
less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in arms, 
than the Athenian goddess:^* though wounded 
by an arrow, she stood her ground, and strove, 
by her exhortation and example, to rally the 
fiying troops. Her female voice was seconded 
by the more powerful voice and arm of the 
Norman duke, as calm in action as he was mag¬ 
nanimous in council: “Whither,** he cried 
aloud, “whither do ye fly? Your enemy is im¬ 
placable; and death is less grievous than servi¬ 
tude.** The moment was decisive: as the Varan¬ 
gians advanced before the line, they discovered 
the nakedness of their Hanks: the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm 
and entire; they couched their lances, and the 
Greeks deplore the furious and irresistible shock 
of the French cavalry.’* Alexius was not defi¬ 
cient in the duties of a soldier or a general; but 
he no sooner beheld the slaughter of the Varan¬ 
gians, and the Hight of the Turks, than he de¬ 
spised his subjects, and despaired of his fortune. 
The princess Anne, who drops a tear on this 
melancholy event, is reduced to praise the 
strehgth knd swiftness of her father*s horse, and 
his vigorous struggle when he was almost over¬ 
thrown by the stroke of a lance which had shiv¬ 
ered the Imperial helmet. His desperate valour 
broke through a squadron of Franks who op¬ 
posed his flight; and after wandering two days 
and as many nights in the mountains, he found 
some repose, of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lychnidus. The victorious Robert re¬ 
proached the tardy and feeble pursuit which 
had attffered the escape of so iHushrious a peixt: 
but he consoled his disappointment by the 
trophies aiM, standards of the fields the wealdx 
W of the and the 


merous than his own. A multitude oi Italians 
had been the viedms of dieir own fears; tnH 
only thirty his knights were slain in this 
memorable day. In the Roman host, the. loss 
Greeks, Turks, and English amounted to five or 
six thousand:’* the plain of Durazzo was 
stained with noble and royal blood; and the 
end of the impostor Michael was more honour* 
able than his life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was 
not afflicted by the loss of a costly pageant, 
which had merited only the contempt and deri-* 
sion of the Greeks. After their defeat they still 
persevered in the defence of Durazzo; and a 
Venetian comm 2 uider supplied the place of 
George Palseologus, who had been imprudently 
called away from his station. The tents of the 
besiegers were converted into barracks, to sus¬ 
tain the inclemency of the winter; and in an* 
swer to the defiance of the garrison, Robert in¬ 
sinuated that his patience was at least equal to 
their obstinacy.” Perhaps he already trusted to 
his secret correspondence with a Venetian 
noble, who sold the city for a rich and honour¬ 
able marriage. At the dead of night several rope- 
ladders were dropped from the walls; the light 
Calabrians ascended in silence; and the Greeks 
were awakened by the name and trumpets of 
the conqueror. Yet they defended the streets 
three days against an enemy already master of 
the rampart; and near seven months elapsed 
between the first investment and the final sur¬ 
render of the place. From Durazzo the Norman 
duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or 
Albania; traversed the first mountains of Thea- 
saly; surprised three hundred English in the 
city of Castoria; approached Thessalonica; and 
made Constantinople tremble. A more pressing 
duty suspended the prosecution of his ambitions 
designs. By shipwreck, pestilence, and the 
sword, his army was reduced to a third of the 
original numbers; and instead of being 
cruited from Italy, he was informed, by plain¬ 
tive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which 
had been produced by his absence: the revolt of 
the cities and barons Apulia; the distress of 
the pope; and the approach or invasion pf 
Henry king of Germany. Highly presuming that 
his person was sufficient fen* thepublfe safety, he 
repassed the sea in a single bri^tine, and left 
the retains of the army under the coihmand 
his son and the Norman counts, exhorthig 
BohoEmmd to respect the freedom of his peCrs, 
and the counts to obey the auffiority ct th^ 
leader. The son of Quiscard trod in 
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steps of his father; and the two destroyers are 
compared by the Greeks to the caterpillar and 
the locust, the last of whom devours whatever 
has escaped the teeth of the former.^* After win¬ 
ning two battles against the emperor, he de¬ 
scended into the plain of Thes^y, and be¬ 
sieged Larissa, the fabulous realm of Achilles, 
which contained the treasure and magazines of 
the Byzantine camp. Yet a just praise must not 
be refused to the fortitude and prudence of 
Alexius, who bravely struggled with the calami¬ 
ties of the times. In the poverty of the state, he 
presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments 
of the churches: the desertion of the Mani- 
chaeans was supplied by some tribes of Molda¬ 
via: a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks 
replaced and revenged the loss of their breth¬ 
ren; and the Greek soldiers were exercised to 
ride,^o draw the bow, and to the daily practice 
of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexitxs had 
been taught by experience that the formidable 
cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for ac¬ 
tion, and almost incapable of motion his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the 
horse rather than the man; and a variety of 
spikes and snares were scattered over the 
ground on which he might expect an attack. 
In the neighbourhood of Larissa the events of 
war were protracted and balanced. The cour¬ 
age of Bohemond was always conspicuous, and 
often successful; but his camp was pillaged by a 
stratagem of the Greeks; the city was impreg¬ 
nable; and the venal or discontented counts de¬ 
serted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and 
enlisted in the service of the emperor. Alexius 
returned to Constantinople with the advantage, 
rather than the honour, of victory. After evacu¬ 
ating the conquests which he could no longer 
defend, the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, 
and was embraced by a father who esteemed his 
merit, and sympathised in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and 
enemies of Rob^t, the most prompt and power¬ 
ful was Henry the Third or Fourth, king of 
Germany and Italy, and future emperor of the 
West. The epistle of the Greek monarch*^ to his 
brother is filled with the warmest professions of 
frierdship, and the most lively desire of strength- 
^^ning their alliance by every public and private 
tie* He congratulates Henry on his success in a 
just and pious war, and complains that the 
pik)sperity of his own enquire is disturbed by the 
audacious enterprises of the Norman Robert, 
'the list of his presents expresses the manners of 
^tiie age—a radiated crown of gold, a cross set 
pearls to hang on the bxeast, a case of relics 


with the names and titles of the saints, a vase of 
crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most 
probably of Mecca, and one hundred pieces of 
purple. To these he added a more solid present, 
of one hundred and forty-four thousand Byzan¬ 
tines of gold, with a farther assurance of two 
hundred and sixteen thousand, so soon as 
Henry should have entered in arms the Apulian 
territories, and confirmed by an oath the league 
against the common enemy. The German,** 
who was already in Lombardy at the head of an 
array and a faction, accepted these liberal offers 
and marched towards the south: his speed was 
checked by thp i^und of the battle of Durazzo; 
but the influence of his arms, or name, in the 
hasty return of Robert, was a full equivalent for 
the Grecian bribe. Henry was the sincere ad¬ 
versary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of 
Gregory the Seventh, his implacable foe. Tne 
long quarrel of the throne and mitre had be^n 
recently kindled by the zeal and ambition 6f 
that haughty priest:®* the king and the pope 
had degraded each other; and each had seated 
a rival on the temporal or spiritual throne of his 
antagonist. After the defeat and death of his 
Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy, to 
assume the Imperial crown, and to drive from 
the Vatican the tyrant of the church.®^ But the 
Roman people adhered to the cause of Greg¬ 
ory: their resolution was fortified by supplies of 
men and money from Apulia; and the city was 
thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of Ger¬ 
many. In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is 
said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 
whose estates and castles had been ruined by the 
war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages 
were delivered into his hands: the anti-pope, 
Clement the Third, was consecrated in the 
Lateran: the grateful pontiff crowned his pro¬ 
tector in the Vatican; and the emperor Henry 
fixed his residence in the Capitol, as the lawful 
successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. The 
ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by 
the nephew of Gregory; the pope himself was 
invested in the castle of St. Angelo; and his last 
hope was in the courage and fidelity of his Nor¬ 
man vassal. Their friendship had been inter¬ 
rupted by some reciprocal injuries and com¬ 
plaints; but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard 
was urged by the obligation of his oath, by his 
interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of 
lame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Un¬ 
hiding the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the 
relief of the prince of the apostles; the most nu¬ 
merous of his armies, six diousand horse aofl 
thirty thousand foot^ was instantly suisembled,; 
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and his march from Salerno to Rome was ani¬ 
mated by the public applause and the promise 
of the divine favour. Henry, invincible in sixty- 
six battles, trembled at his approach; recol¬ 
lected some indispensable affairs that required 
his presence in Lombardy; exhorted the Ro¬ 
mans to persevere in their allegiance; and has¬ 
tily retreated three days before the entrance of 
the Normans. In less than three years the son of 
Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed the glory of de¬ 
livering the pope, and of compelling the two 
emperors, of the East and West, to fly before his 
victorious arms.®® But the triumph of Robert 
was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By the 
aid of the friends of Gregory the walls had been 
perforated or scaled; but ^e Imperial faction 
was still powerful and active; on the third day 
the people rose in a furious tumult; and a hasty 
word of the conqueror, in his defence or re¬ 
venge, was the signal of fire and pillage.®® 
The Saracens of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, 
and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy 
city of the Christians; many thousands of the 
citizens, in the sight and by the allies of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, cap¬ 
tivity, or death; and a spacious quarter of the 
city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to per¬ 
petual solitude.®^ From a city where he was 
now hated, and might be no longer feared, 
Gregory retired to end his days in the palace of 
Salerno. The artful pontiff might flatter the 
vanity of Guiscard with the hope of a Roman or 
Imperial crown; but this dangerous measure, 
which would have inflamed the ambition of the 
Norman, must for ever have alienated the most 
faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might 
have indulged himself in a season of repose; but 
in the same year of the flight of the German em¬ 
peror the indefatigable Robert resumed the de¬ 
sign of his Eastern conquests. The zeal or grati¬ 
tude of Gregory had promised to his valour the 
kingdoms of Greece and Asia;®® his troops were 
assembled in arms, flushed with success, and 
eager for action. Their numbers, in the lan¬ 
guage of Homer, are compared by Anna to a 
swarm of bees;*® yet the utmost and moderate 
limits of the powers of Guiscard have been al¬ 
ready defined; they were contained in this sec¬ 
ond occasion in one hundred and twenty ves¬ 
sels, and, as the season was far advanced, the 
harbour ofxBrundusium®® was preferred to the 
optn road of Otranto. Almus, apprehensive of 
a seecaid attack, had assiduously laboured to 


restore the naval forces of the empire, and ob¬ 
tained from the republic of Venice an impor¬ 
tant succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen 
galleys, and nine galeots or ships of extraordi¬ 
nary strength and magnitude. Their services 
were liberally paid by the licence or monopoly 
of trade, a profitable gift of many shops and 
houses in the port of Constantinople, and a 
tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable, as it 
was the produce of a tax on their rivals d* 
Amalphi. By the union of the Greeks and Vene¬ 
tians the Adriatic was covered with a hostile 
fleet; but their own neglect, or the vigilance of 
Robert, the change of a wind, or the shelter ofa 
mist, opened a free passage, and the Norman 
troops were safely disembarked on the coast of 
Epirus. With twenty strong and well-appointed 
g^leys their intrepid duke immediately sought 
the enemy, and, though more accustomed to 
fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, and 
the lives of his brother and two sons, to the 
event of a naval combat. The dominion of the 
sea was disputed in three engagements, in sight 
of the isle of Corfu; in the two former the skill 
and numbers of the allies were superior; but in 
the third the Normans obtained a final and 
complete victory.®' The light brigantines of the 
Greeks were scattered in ignominious flight; 
the nine castles of the Venetians maintained a 
more obstinate conflict; seven were sunk, two 
were taken; two thousand five hundred cap¬ 
tives implored in vain the mercy of the victor; 
and the daughter of Alexius deplores the loss of 
thirteen thousand of his subjects or allies. The 
want of experience had been supplied by the 
genius of Guiscard; and each evening, when he 
had sounded a retreat, he calmly explored the 
causes of his repulse, and invented new methods 
how to remedy his own defects and to baffle die 
advantages of the enemy. The winter season 
suspended his progress; with the return of spring 
he again aspired to the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople; but, instead of traversing the hills of 
Epirus, he turned his arms against Greece and 
the islands, where the spoils would repay the 
labour; and where the land and sea i^rces 
might pursue their joint operations with vigour 
and effect. But in the isle of Cephalonia his 
projects were fatally blasted by an epidezmeal 
disease: Robert himself, in the seventieth year 
of his age, expired in his tent, and a suspicion of 
poison was imputed, by public rumour, to bis 
wife, or to the Greek emperor.®* This premature 
death might allow a boundless scope for the 
imagination of his fiiture exploits, and the 
event suffidendy declares that the Norman 
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greatness was founded on his life.** Widiout 
the appearance of an enemy a victorious army 
dispersed or retreated in disorder and conster¬ 
nation, and Alexius, who had trembled for his 
empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. The galley 
which transported the remains of Guiscard was 
•hipwrecked on the Italian shore, but the duke’s 
body was recovered from the sea, and deposited 
in the sepulchre of Venusia,*^ a place more h- 
iustrious for the birth of Horace** than for the 
burial of the Norman heroes. Roger, his second 
son and successor, immediately sunk to the 
humble station of a duke of Apulia; the esteem 
or partiality of his father left the valiant Bohe- 
mond to the inheritance of his sword. The na¬ 
tional tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, 
till the first crusade against the infidels of the 
. East opened a more splendid field of glory and 
conquest.** 

Of human life the most glorious or humble 
prospects are alike and soon bounded by the 
-.sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard 
vwas extinguished, both in Apulia and at An¬ 
tioch, in the second generation; but his younger 
Ibrother became the father of a line of kings; and 
the son of the great count was endowed with the 
name, the conquests, and the spirit of the first 
Hoger.*’ The heir of that Norman adventurer 
wm bom in Sicily, and at the age of only four 
years he succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
island, a lot which reason might envy could she 
indulge for a moment the visionary, though vir¬ 
tuous, wish of dominion. Had Roger been con¬ 
tent with his fruitful patrimony, a happy and 
[grateful people might have blessed their bene¬ 
factor; and if a wise administration could have 
restored the prosperous times of the Greek col- 
‘onies,** the opulence and power of Sicily alone 
img^t have equalled the widest scope that could 
‘be acquired and desolated by the sword of war. 
.-But the ambition of the great count was igno- 
:rant of these noble pursuits; it was gratified by 
':the vulgar means of violence and artifice. He 
tsought to obtain the undivided possession of 
Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded 
ito the elder branch; struggled to enlarge his 
Calabrian limits beyond the measure of former 
and impatiently watched the declining 
of his cousin William of Apulia, the 
:j|^dS6n of Rob^t. On the first intelligence of 
‘ BSapKcmature death, Roger sailed firom Palermo 
Wifii' seven galleys, cast anchor in the bay of 
^ntoived, after ten days’ negotiation, 
of fidelity firom the Norman capital, 
submission of the barons, and 
a legid^ firom the reluctant 


popes, who could not Ibng endure eidier die 
firieiukhip or enmity of a powerful vassal The 
sacred spot of Benevento was respectfully 
spared, as the patrimony of St. Peter; but the 
r^uction of Capua and Naples completed the 
design of his uncle Guiscard; and the sole in¬ 
heritance of the Norman conquests was pos¬ 
sessed by the victorious Roger. A conscious su¬ 
periority of power and mwit prompted him to 
disdain the titles of duke and of count; and the 
isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of the conti¬ 
nent of Italy, might form the basis of a king¬ 
dom** which would only yidd to the monarchies 
of France and England. The chiefs of the nation 
who attended his coronation at Palermo might 
doubtless pronounce under what namo he 
should reign over them; but the example of a 
Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir were insufiicf|pnt 
to justify his regal character; and the nine kihgs 
of the Latin world^** might disclaim their new 
associate unless he were consecrated by the au¬ 
thority of the supreme pontiff. The pride of 
Anacletus was pleased to confer a title which 
the pride of the Norman had stooped to solic¬ 
it but his own legitimacy was attacked by 
the adverse election of Innocent the Second; 
and while Anacletus sat in the Vatican, the suc¬ 
cessful fugitive was acknowledged by the na¬ 
tions of Europe. The infant monarchy of Roger 
was shaken, and almost overthrown, by the un¬ 
lucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron; and the 
sword of Lothaire the Second of Germany, the 
excommunications of Innocent, the fleets of 
Pisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, were united 
for the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a gal¬ 
lant resistance the Norman prince was driven 
from the continent of Italy: a new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the em¬ 
peror, each of whom held one end of the gon- 
famfy or flagstaff, as a token that they asserted 
their right, and suspended their quarrel. But 
such jealous friendship was of short and pre¬ 
carious duration: the German armies soon van¬ 
ished in disease and ciesertion:*** the Apulian 
duke, with all his adherents was exterminated 
by a conqueror who seldom fc»rgave eilher the 
dead or the living; like his predecessor Leo the 
Ninth, the feeble though haughty pontiff be¬ 
came the captive and friend of the Normans; 
and their reconciliation was celebrated by the 
doquaice of Bernard, who now revered the 
title and virtues of the king of Sidiy. 

As a penance for his impious war agamst the 
successor of St. Peter, that monarch mij^t have 
I»x>mised to display the banner of die croisi 
he accomplish^ with ardour a vew so pifopi* 
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ttoui to his intomt and retrenge. The Teomt iiw 
juries of Sidly might provoke a just retaliation 
on die heads of the Saracens: the Normans, 
whbse blood had been mingled with so many 
subject streams, were encouraged to rememb^ 
and emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, 
and in the maturity of their strength they con¬ 
tended with the decline of an African power. 
When the Fatimite caliph departed for the 
conquest of Egypt, he rewarded the real merit 
and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph with 
a gift of his royal mantle, and forty Arabian 
hordes, his palace, with its sumptuous furniture, 
and the government of the kingdoms of Tunis 
and Algiers. The Zeirides,^®* the descendants of 
Joseph, forgot their allegiance and gratitude to 
a distant benefactor, grasped and abused the 
fruits of prosperity; and after running the little 
course of an Oriental dynasty, were now faint¬ 
ing in their own weakness. On the side of the 
land they were oppressed by the Almohades, the 
fanatic princes of Morocco, while the seacoast 
was open to the enterprise of the Greeks and 
Franks, who, before the dose of the eleventh 
century, had extorted a ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. By the first arms of 
Roger, the island or rock of Malta, which has 
been since ennobled by a military and religious 
colony, was inseparably annexed to the crown 
of Sicily. Tripoli,^ a strong and maritime dty, 
was the next object of his attack; and the 
slaughter of the males, the captivity of the fe¬ 
males, might be justified by the frequent prac¬ 
tice of the Moslems themselves. The capital of 
the Zeirides was named Africa from the coun¬ 
try, and Mahadia^®* from the Arabian founder: 
it is strongly built on a neck of land, but the im¬ 
perfection oi the harbour is not compensated 
by the fertility of the adjacent plain. Mahadia 
was besieged by George the Sidlian admiral, 
with a fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys, 
amply provided with men and the instruments 
of mischief,* the sovereign had fled, the Moorish 
governor refused to capitulate, declined the last 
and irresistible assault, and, secretly escaping 
with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the 
place and its treasures to the rapacious Franks. 
In successive expeditions the king of l^cily or his 
lieutenants reduced the cities of l\mis, Safax, 
Capsia, Bona, and a long tract die stA- 
coastthe fortresses were garrisoned, die 
country was tributary^ add a boast that it held 
Africa in su^ection berinscribed with 
*ome flattery on the sword of Roger^'®’ After 
Us deadi dlat sword was broken; and these 
transtnariiae possessions were negleetedi evacu¬ 
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ated, or lost^ under the troubled reign eC fab 
successor.^®* The triumphs of Scipio and Beli* 
sarius have proved that the African coiitinent b 
neither inaccessible nor invincible; yet the 
great princes and powers of Chrbtendom have 
repeatedly failed in their armaments against the 
Moors, who may still glory in the easy conquest 
and long servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Gubcard the 
Normans had relinquished, above sixty years, 
their hostile designs against the empire of the 
East. The policy of Roger solicited a public and 
private union with the Greek princes, whose 
alliance would dignify his regal character: he 
demanded in marriage a daughter of the Com- 
nenian family, and the first steps of the treaty 
seemed to promise a favourable event. But the 
contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors 
exasperated the vanity of the new monarch; 
and the insolence of the Byzantine court was 
expiated according to the laws of nations, by 
the sufferings of a guiltless people.^®® With a 
fleet of seventy galleys George the admiral of 
Sicily appear^ before Corfu; and both the 
bland and city were delivered into his hands by 
the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to 
learn that a siege is still more calamitous than a 
tribute. In this invasion, of some mpment in the 
annals of commerce, the Normans spread theih- 
selves by sea, and over the provinces of Greece; 
and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 
Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 
The ancient walb which encompassed, without 
guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled 
by the Latin Christians; but their sole use of the 
Gospel was to sanctify an oath that the lawful 
owners had not secreted any relic of their inher¬ 
itance or industry. On the approach of the Nor?* 
mans the lower town of Corinth was evacuated^ 
the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was 
seated on a lofty eminence, abundantly waiemi 
by the classic fountain of Pirene; an impregha* 
ble fortt^ess, if the want of courage could be bal¬ 
anced by any advantages of art or nature; As 
soon as the besiCf^ had surmounted the la« 
bour (their sole labour) of cUmbing the bill) 
their general, from the commanding eminence, 
admired his own victory, and testified hb grati¬ 
tude to Heaven by tearing from the altar the 
precious image of Theodore the tutelary sainti 
The ^riik-weavers of both sexes, 'Whom George 
transported to Sicily, edm^ed the most valu¬ 
able part of the sp^; and in comparing the 
skilful industry of the mechanic with the doth 
and eowardicc of thesc^dier, hst wbb heard to 
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exclaim that the distaff and loom were the only 
weapons which the Greeks wciie capable of 
using. The progress of this naval armament 
was marked by two conspicuous events, the 
rescue of the king of France and the insult of the 
Byzandne capital. In his return by sea from an 
unfortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was 
intercepted by the Greeks, who basely violated 
the laws of honour and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Norman Beet delivered the 
royal captive; and after a free and honourable 
entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis con¬ 
tinued his journey to Rome and Paris.In the 
absence of the emperor, Constandnople and the 
Hellespont were left without defence and with¬ 
out the suspicion of danger. The clergy and 
people, for the soldiers had followed the stand¬ 
ard of Manuel, were astonished and dismayed 
at the hostile appiearance of a line of galleys, 
which boldly cast anchor in the front of the 
Imperial city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral 
were inadequate to the siege or assault of an 
immense and populous metropolis; but George 
enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek arro¬ 
gance, and of marking the path of conquest to 
the navies of the West. He landed some soldiers 
to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and 
pointed with silver, or more probably with fire, 
the arrows which he discharged against the 
palace of the Caesars.^^^ This playful outrage of 
the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised an un- 
gua^ed moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his martial spirit and the forces of the em¬ 
pire were awakened to revenge. The Archipel¬ 
ago and Ionian Sea were covered with his 
squadrons and those of Venice; but I know not 
by what favourable allowance of transports, 
victuallers, and pinnaces, our reason, or even 
our fancy, can be reconciled to the stupendous 
account of fifteen hundred vessels, which is pro¬ 
posed by a Byzantine historian. These opera-* 
tions were directed with prudence and energy: 
in his hoiiMward voyage George lost nineteen of 
his galleys, which were sq>arated and taken: 
after an obstinate defence Corfu implored the 
ctemency of her lawful sovereign; nor could a 
ship, a soldier, of the Norman prince, be found, 
unless a captive, within the limits of the Eastern 
empire. The prosperity and the health of Roger 
were already in a declining state: while he lis¬ 
tened in his palace of Palermo to the messengers 
of victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the 
Ibsemoit in every assault, was celebrated by the 
Gheeks and Latins as the Alexander or Hercules 
of^theage.^ . * 

A inidce of siich a tamper oQuld.n^ 


fied with having repelled the insdence of a bar¬ 
barian. It was the right and duty, it might be 
the interest and glory, of Manuel to restore the 
ancient majesty of the empire, to recover the 
provinces of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this 
pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vas- 
sal.^^^ The natives of Calabria were still at¬ 
tached to the Greek language and worship, 
which had been inexorably proscribed by the 
Latin clergy: after the loss of her dukes Apulia 
was chained as a servile appendage to the 
crown of Sicily: the founder of the monarchy 
had ruled by the sword; and his death had 
abated the fe^r,^without healing the discontent, 
of his subjects: the feudal government was al¬ 
ways pregnant with the seeds of rebellion; and a 
nephew of Roger himself invited the enemim of 
his family and nation. The majesty of the aur- 
ple, and a series of Hungarian and Turlqish 
wars, prevented Manuel from embarking his 
person in the Italian expedition. To the brave 
and noble Palteologus, his lieutenant, the Greek 
monarch intrusted a fleet and army: the siege of 
Bari was his first exploit; and, in every opera¬ 
tion, gold as well as steel was the instrument of 
victory. Salerno, and some places along the 
western coast, maintained their fidelity to the 
Norman king; but he lost in two campaigns the 
greater part of his continental possessions; and 
the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with die reduction of 
three hundred cities or villages of Apulia and 
Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed 
on all the walls of the palace. The prejudices of 
the Latins were gratified by a genuine or ficti¬ 
tious donation under the seal of the German 
Casars;”* but the successor of Constantine 
soon renounced this ignominious pretence, 
claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and 
professed his design of chasing the barbarians 
beyond the Alps. By the artful speeches, liberal 
gifts, and unbounded promises of their Eastern 
ally, the free cities were encouraged to persevere 
in their generous struggle against the despotism 
of Frederic Barbarossa: the walls of Milan were 
rebuilt by the contributions of Manuel; and he 
poured, says the historian, a river of gold into 
the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the 
Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity of the 
Venetians.^^* The situation and trade of Aiicona 
rendered it an important garrison in the heart of 
Italy: it was twice besieged by the arms of 
Frederic; the Imperial forces were twice re- 
pulted by the spirit of freedom; that iq^irit.was 
animated by the ambassador of Constantinople; 
and the most intrepid patriots, the most faithful 
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servants, were rewarded by the wealth and hon¬ 
ours of the Byzantine court.The pride of 
Manuel disdained and rejected a barbarian col- 
ieague; his ambition was excited by the hope of 
stripping the purple from the German usurpers, 
and of establishing in the West as in the East his 
lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. With 
this view he solicited the alliance of the people 
and the bishop of Rome. Several of the nobles 
embraced the cause of the Greek monarch; the 
splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Frangi¬ 
pani secured the support of that powerful fam¬ 
ily,and his royal standard or image was en¬ 
tertained with due reverence in the ancient 
metropolis.^^’ During the quarrel between Fred¬ 
eric and Alexander the Third, the pope twice 
received in the Vatican the ambassadors of 
Constantinople. They flattered his piety by the 
long-promised union of the two churches, 
tempted the avarice of his venal court, and ex¬ 
horted the Roman pontiff to seize the just prov¬ 
ocation, the favourable moment, to humble the 
savage insolence of the Alemanni and to ac¬ 
knowledge the true representative of Constan¬ 
tine and Augustus.^^® 

But these Italian conquests, this universal 
reign, soon escaped from the hand of the Greek 
emperor. His first demands were eluded by the 
prudence of Alexander the Third, who paused 
on this deep and momentous revolutionnor 
could the pope be seduced by a personal dispute 
to renounce the pcrj>etual inheritance of the 
Latin name. After his re-union with Frederic, 
he spoke a more peremptory language, con¬ 
firmed the acts of his predecessors, excommuni¬ 
cated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced 
the final separation of the churches, or at least 
the empires, of Constantinople and Rome.'*® 
The free cities of Lombardy no longer remem¬ 
bered their foreign benefactor, and, without 
preserving the friendship of Ancona, he soon 
incurred the enmity of Venice.^®^ By his own 
avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, the 
Greek emperor was provoked to arrest the per¬ 
sons, and confiscate the effects, of the Venetian 
merchants. This violation of the public faith 
exasperated a free and commercial people: one 
hundred galleys were launched and armed in as 
many days; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia 
and Greece; but after some mutual wounds, the 
war was terminated by an agreement, inglorious 
to the empire, insufficient for the republic; and 
a complete vengeance of these and of fresh in¬ 
juries was ieservQd for the succeeding genera¬ 
tion. The lieutenant of Manuel had informed 
his sov^gn that he was strong enough to quell 
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any domestic revolt of Apulia and Galabda: 
but that his forces were inadequate to resist the 
impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 
prophecy was soon verified: the death of False- 
ologus devolved the command on several chiefs, 
alike eminent in rank, alike defective in military 
talents; the Gieeks were oppressed by land and 
sea; and a captive remnant that escaped the 
swords of the Normans and Saracens abjured 
all future hostility against the person or domin¬ 
ions of their conqueror.^'-** Yet the king of Sicily 
esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who had landed a second army on the Italian 
shore: he respectfully addressed the new Jus¬ 
tinian; solicited a peace or truce of thirty years; 
accepted as a gift the regal title; and acknowl¬ 
edged himself the military vassal of the Roman 
empire.^®® The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced in 
this shadow of dominion, without expecting, 
perhaps without desiring, the service of a Nor¬ 
man army; and the truce of thirty years was not 
disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily and 
Constantinople. About the end of that period, 
the throne of Manuel was usurped by an inhu¬ 
man tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence 
of his country and mankind: the sword of Wil¬ 
liam the Second, the grandson of Roger, was 
drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race; 
and the subjects of Andronicus might salute the 
strangers as friends, since they detested their 
sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin 
historians'®* expatiate on the rapid progress of 
the four counts who invaded Romania with a 
fleet and army, and reduced many castles and 
cities to the obedience of the king of Sicily. The 
Greeks'*® accuse and magnify the wanton sacri¬ 
legious cruelties that were perpetrated in the 
sack of Thessalonica, the second city of the em¬ 
pire. The former deplore the fate of those in¬ 
vincible but unsuspecting warriors who were 
destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. The 
latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the repeat¬ 
ed victories of their countrymen on the sea of 
Marmora or Propontis, on the banks of the 
Strymon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A 
revolution which punished the crimes of An¬ 
dronicus had united against the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents: ten 
thousand were slain in battle; ahd Isaac An- 
gclus, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity 
or vengeance in the treatment of four thousand 
captives. Such was the event of the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans; before the 
expiration of twenty years the rival nations 
were lost or degraded in foreign servitude; and 
the successors of Constaniihe did n6t long aui> 
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yjvc to hmU the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

The ec^tre.of Roger successively devolvi^ 
to his son and grandi^n; they mig^t be con¬ 
founded under the name of William: they are 
strongly discriminated by the epithets of the 
bad md the good; but these epithets, which ap¬ 
pear to describe the perfection of vice and vir- 
tijte, :Cannot strictly be applied to either of the 
Norman princes. When he was roused to arms 
by danger and shame, the first William did not 
degenerate from the valour of his race; but his 
temper was, slothful; his manners were disso¬ 
lute; his passions headstrong and mischievous; 
and the monarch is responsible, not only for 
his personal vices, but for those of Majo, the 
great admiral, who abused the confidence, and 
conspired against the life, of his benefactor. 
From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had im¬ 
bibed a deep tincture of Oriental manners; the 
despotism, the pomp, and even the harem, of 
a sultan; and a Christian people was oppressed 
and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the 
religion of Mohammed. An eloquent historian 
of the times^*® has delineated the misfortunes 
of his country the ambition and fall of the 
ungrateful.Majo; the revolt and punishment of 
his^assins; the imprisonment and deliverance 
of the king himself; the private feuds that arose 
from the public confusion; and the various 
forms of calamity and discord which afflicted 
Palermo, the island, and the continent, during 
the reign of William the First, and the minority 
of his son. The youth, innocence, and beauty of 
Williani the Second,endeaxed him to the na¬ 
tion; the factions were reconciled; the laws 
were revived; and from the manhood to the 
premature dea^ of that amiable prince, Sicily 
enjoyed a short season of peace, justice, and 
happiness, whose value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of fu- 
tvudty. The legitimate male posterity of Tancred 
of Hauteville was extinct in the person of the 
seepnd William; but his aunt, the daughter of 
Roger, had married the most powerful prince 
of the age; and Henry the Si^, the son of 
^ederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
the Ixxiperial crown and the inheriumce 
wife.:Agaixxst the xmanimous wish of a 
fflherim could only be ac- 
,l^ arms; and I am pleased to transcribe 
sense of the historian Falcandus, 
^ the moment, and on the spot, 
l^xxgs of a patriot, and the prophetic 
“Gonstazuia, the daughter 
0f mined from her cradte ip plea¬ 


sures and plenty, and educated jn the aria.and 
manners, of this fortunate kfe, departed bmg 
since to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, 
and now returns, with her savage alh^) to con^ 
taminate the beauties of her venerable parent. 
Already 1 behold the swarms angry barbar¬ 
ians; our opulent cities, the places flourishing 
in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated 
by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and polluted 
by intemperance and lust. I see the massacre or 
captivity of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins 
and matrons.In this extremity (he interro¬ 
gates a friend) how must the Sicilians aa?; By 
the unanimous Section of a king of valour and 
experience, Sicily and Calabria might yei be 
preserved;^®® for in the levity of the Apuliins, 
ever eager for new revolutions, I can repose 
neither confidence nor hope.^®^ Should Cala¬ 
bria be lost, the lofty towers, the numero^ 
youth, and the naval strength of Messina,^*® 
might guard the passage against a foreign in¬ 
vader. If the savage Germans coalesce with the 
pirates of Messina; if they destroy with fire the 
fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of 
Mount iEtna,^®® what resource will be left for 
the interior parts of the island, these noble cities 
which should never be violated by the hostile 
footsteps of a barbarian?^®® Catana has again 
been overwhelmed by an earthquake: the an¬ 
cient virtue of Syracuse expires in poverty and 
solitude;^®® but Palermo is still crowned with a 
diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active 
multitudes of Christians and Saracens. If the 
two nations, under one king, can unite for their 
common safety, they may rush on the barbari¬ 
ans with invincible arms. But if the Saracens, 
fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should now 
retire and rebel; if they should occupy the cas¬ 
tles of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfor¬ 
tunate Christians, exposed to a double attack, 
and placed as it were between the hanuner and 
the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless 
and inevitable servitude,”^*® We must not for¬ 
get that a priest here prefers his country to his 
religion: and that the Moslexns, whose alliance 
he seeks, were still numerous and powerful in 
the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcan* 
dus were at first gratified by the free and unan^ 
imous election of Taxicred, the grandson o£ the 
Sm.kixxg, whose birth was illegitimate, but 
whose civil and military virmes shone without 
a blemish. During four years> the term; of his 
life and reign, he stood in arms on fixe farthest 
vesge of the Apulian frontier* agaizxst the powers 
of Germany; azxd the restimdon of a 





tive^ dl €onfttantia hendf, 'without injury or 
ransom, may appear to surpass the most liberal 
measttre of policy or reason. After his decease 
the kingdom of his Widow and infant son fell 
without a struggle, and Henry pursued his vic¬ 
torious march from Capua to Palermo, The 
political balance of Italy was destroyed by his 
success; and if the pope and the free cities had 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and 
heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the 
German empire with the kingdom of Sicily. 
But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican has 
so often been praised or arraigned, was on this 
occasion blind and inactive; and if it were true 
that Celestine the Third had kicked away the 
Imperial crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry,such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to caheel an obligation and provoke 
an enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a bene¬ 
ficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened 
to the promise of his boundless gratitude and 
speedy departure:^*® their fleet commanded the 
straits of Messina, and opened the harbour of 
Palermo; and the first act of his government 
was to abolish the privileges and to seize the 
property of these imprudent allies. The last 
hope of Falcandus was defeated by the discord 
of the Christians and Mohammedans: they 
fought in the capital: several thousands of the 
latter were slain, but their surviving brethren 
fortified the mountains, and disturbed above 
thirty years the peace of the island. By the 
policy of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand 
Sairaccns were transplanted to Nocera in Apu¬ 
lia. In their wars against the Roman church, 


the emperor and his sbn Mainfroy were 
ened and disgraced by die sendee of the enasdes 
of Christ; and'this national colony maintakied 
their religion and manners in the heart of Italy 
till they were extirpated, at the end of the thir^ 
tcenth century, by the zeal and revenge of the 
house of Anjou.^*® All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored were surpassed 
by the cruelty and avarice of the German con¬ 
queror. He violated the royal sepulchres, and 
explored the secret treasures of the palace, Pa¬ 
lermo, and the whole kingdom; the pearls and 
jewels, however, precious, might be easily re¬ 
moved, but one hundred and sixty horses were 
laden with the gold and silver of SicilyThe 
young king, his mother and sisters, and the 
nobles of both sexes, were separately confined 
in the fortresses of the Alps, and, on the slighted 
rumour erf rebellion, the captives were deprived 
of life, of their eyes, or the hope of posterity. 
Constantia herself was touched with synlpathy 
for the miseries of her country, and the heiress 
of the Norman line might struggle to check her 
despotic husband, and to save the patrimony erf 
her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in 
the next age under the name of Frederic the 
Second. Ten years after this revolution, die 
French monarchs annexed to their crown the 
duchy of Normandy: the sceptre of her ancient 
dukes had been transmitted, by a granddaugh¬ 
ter of William the Conqueror, to the house of 
Plantagenet; and the adventurous Normans, 
who had raised so many trophies in France, 
England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and 
the East, were lost, either in victory or servi¬ 
tude, among the vanquished nations. 


CHAPTER LVII 

The Turks of the House of SeljuL Their Revolt against Mahmud^ Conqueror of 
Hindostan. Togrul subdues Persia^ and protects the Caliphs. Defeat and Cap^ 
tivity of the Emperor Romanus Diogenes by Alp Arslan. Power and Magnifi¬ 
cence of Malek Shah. Conquest of Asia Minor and Syria. State and Oppressim 
of JeruSalm. Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. 


iht isle of Sicily the reader must trans¬ 
it port himsdf beyohd the Caspian Sea to 
the original seiit of the Turks or Turkmans, 
againiit whom the first crusade was principally 
directed. "Ttitir Scythian empire of the sixth 
century was long since dissolved, but the name 
was still famous among the Greeks and Orien¬ 
tals, and the fragments of the nation, each a 


powerful and independent people, were scat- 
t^d over the desert frotn China to the Oxits 
and ibe Danube: the colony bf Hungarians 
was admitted into the republic (rf Europe, and 
the thrones of Ada weW occupied by slaves ahd 
soldiers of Turkish tixfractibn. While Apdiia 
and Sicily were imbdu^ by the Norman lance, 
a swkrm of these nmihern shepheniB O!^ 
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spread the>kingdoms of Perda; their princes of 
the race cC Seljuk erected a splendid and solid 
emjiare from Samarcand to the confines of 
Greece and Egypt, and the Turks have main* 
tained their doxxnnion in Asia Minor till the 
victorious crescent has been planted on the 
dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes 
was Mamood or Mahmud,' the Gaznevidc, 
who reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia 
one thousand years after the birth of Christ. 
His father Sebcctagi was the slave of the slave 
of the slave of the commander of the faithful. 
But in this descent of servitude the first degree 
was merely titular, since it was filled by the 
sovereign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who 
still paid a nominal allegiance to the caliph of 
Bagdad. The second rank was that of a minister 
of state, a lieutenant of the Samanides,^ who 
broke, by his revolt, the bonds of political 
slavery. But the third step was a state of real 
and domestic servitude in the family of that 
rebel, from which Sebectagi, by his courage 
and dexterity, ascended to the supreme com¬ 
mand of the city and province of Gazna* as the 
son-in-law and successor of his grateful master. 
The falling dynasty of the Samanides was at 
first protected, and at last overthrown, by their 
servants, and, in the public disorders, the for¬ 
tune of Mahmud continually increased. For 
him the title of Sultan^ was first invented; and 
his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to 
the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores 
of the Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But 
the principal source of his fame and riches was 
the holy war which he waged against the Gen- 
toos of Hindostan. In this foreign narrative I 
may not consume a page, and a volume would 
scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and 
sieges of his twelve expeditions. Never was the 
Musulman hero dismayed by the inclemency 
of the seasons, the height of the mountains, the 
breadth of the rivers, the barrenness of the 
desert, the multitudes of the enemy, or the 
formidable array of their elephants of war.*^ 
The sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the 
conquests of Alexander; after a march pf three 
months, over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, 
he reached the famous city of Kinogc,® on the 
Upper Ganges, and, in a naval combat on one 
of branches of the Indus, he fought and 
lyanquhbed four thousand boats of the natives. 
Diplhi^ .Labor, and Multan were compelled to 
open their gates; the fertile kingdom of Guzarat 
attineted his,ambition and tempted his stay; 
and, his avarice indulged the fruidess project of 


discovering die golden and aromatic isles of the 
Southern Ocean. On the payment (rf a tribute 
the rajahs presented their dominions, the people 
their lives and fortunes: but to the.religion of 
Hindostan the zealous Musulman was* cruel 
and inexorable; many hundred temples or 
pagodas were levelled with the. ground, many 
thousand idols were demolished, and the ser¬ 
vants of the prophet were stimulated and re¬ 
warded by the precious materials of which they 
were composed. The pagoda of Sumnat was 
situate on the promontory of Guzarat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last remain¬ 
ing possessions pf the Portuguese.^ It was/en* 
dowed with the revenue of two thousand vil¬ 
lages; two thousand Brahmins were consecrated 
to the service of the deity, whom they wasLcd 
each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges; the subordinate ministers con¬ 
sisted of three hundred musicians, three hun¬ 
dred barbers, and five hundred dancing girls, 
conspicuous for their birth or beauty. Three 
sides of the temple were protected by the ocean, 
the narrow isthmus was fortified by a natural 
or artificial precipice, and the city and adjacent 
country were peopled by a nation of fanatics. 
They confessed the sins and the punishment of 
Kinoge and Delhi; but if the impious stranger 
should presume to approach their holy pre¬ 
cincts, he would surely be overwhelmed by a 
blast of the divine vengeance. By this challenge 
the faith of Mahmud was animated to a per¬ 
sonal trial of the strength of this Indian deity. 
Fifty thousand of his worshippers were pierced 
by the spear of the Moslems; the walls were 
scaled, the sanctuary was profaned, and the 
conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at the 
head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins arc 
said to have offered ten millions sterling for his 
ransom; and it was urged by the wisest coun¬ 
sellors that the destruction of a stone image 
would not change the hearts of the Gentoos, 
and that such a sum might be dedicated to the 
relief of the true believers. “Your reasons,” 
replied the sultan, “are specious and strong; 
but never in the eyes of posterity shall Mahmud 
appear as a merchant of idols.” He repeated his 
blows, and a treasure of pearls and rubies, con¬ 
cealed in the belly of the statue, explained in 
some degree the devout prodigality of the 
Brahmins, The fragments of the idol were dis¬ 
tributed to Gazna, Mecca, and Medin^, Bagdad 
listened to the edifying talc, and Mahmud was 
saluted by the caliph with the title of guardian 
of the fortune and faith of Mohammed. 

From the paths of blood, and such is ^e his* 
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tory of nations, I cannot refuse to turn aside to 
gather some flowers of science or virtue^ The 
name of Mahmud the Gaznevide is still vener¬ 
able in the East: his subjects enjoyed the bless¬ 
ings of prosperity and peace; his vices were con¬ 
cealed by the veil of religion; and two familiar 
examples will testify his justice and magnani¬ 
mity. I. As he sat in the divan, an unhappy 
subject bowed before the throne to accuse the 
insolence of a Turkish soldier who had driven 
him from his house and bed. Suspend your 
clamours,” said Mahmud; “inform me of his 
next visit, and ourself in person will judge and 
punish the offender.” The sultan followed his 
guide, invested the house with his guards, and, 
extinguishing the torches, pronounced the 
death of the criminal, who had been seized in 
the act of rapine and adultery. After the execu¬ 
tion of his sentence the lights were rekindled, 
Mahmud fell prostrate in prayer, and, rising 
from the ground, demanded some homely fare, 
which he devoured with the voraciousness of 
hunger. The poor man, whose injury he had 
avenged, was unable to suppress his astonish¬ 
ment and curiosity; and the courteous monarch 
condescended to explain the motives of this 
singular behaviour. “1 had reason to suspect 
that none, except one of my sons, could dare to 
perpetrate such an outrage; and I extinguished 
the lights that my justice might be blind and 
inexorable. My prayer was a thanksgiving on 
the discovery of the offender; and so painful 
was my anxiety, that I had passed three days 
without food since the first moment of your 
complaint.” II. The sultan of Gazna had de¬ 
clared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, 
the sovereigns of the western Persia; he was 
disarmed by an epistle of the sultana mother, 
and delayed his invasion till the manhood of 
her son.® “During the life of my husband,” said 
the artful regent, “I was ever apprehensive of 
your ambition: he was a prince and a soldier 
worthy of your arms. He is now no more; his 
sceptre has passed to a woman and a child, and 
you dare not attack their infancy and weakness. 
How inglorious would be your conquest, how 
shameful your defeat! arid yet the event of war 
is in the hand of the Almighty.” Avarice was 
the only defect that tarnished the illustrious 
character of Mahmud; and never has that 
passion been more richly satiated. The Orien¬ 
tals exceed the measure of credibility in the 
account of millions of gold and silver, such as 
the avidity of man has never accumulated; in 
the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, 
such as have never been produced by the work¬ 
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manship of nature.® Yet the soil of Hindostan is 
impregnated with precious minerals: her trade, 
in every age, has attracted the gold and silver 
of the world; and her virgin spoils were rifled 
by the flrst of the Mohammedan conquerors. 
His behaviour, in the last days of his life, evinces 
the vanity of these possessions, so laboriously 
won, so dangerously held, and so inevitably 
lost. He surveyed the vast and various cham¬ 
bers of the treasury of Gazna; burst into tears; 
and again clo&ed the doors, without bestowing 
any portion of the wealth which he. could no 
longer hope to preserve. The following day he 
reviewed the state of his military force; one 
hundred thousand foot, fifty-five thousand 
horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of bat¬ 
tle.'® He again wept the instability of human 
greatness; and his grief was embittered by the 
hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom he had 
introduced into the heart of his Persian king¬ 
dom. 

In the modern depopulation of Asia the regu¬ 
lar operation of government and agriculture is 
confined to the neighbourhood of cities, and 
the distant country is abandoned to the pastoral 
tribes of Arabs, Curds, and Turkmans}^ Of the 
last-mentioned people, two considerable branch¬ 
es extend on either side of the Caspian Sea: the 
western colony can muster forty thousand sol¬ 
diers; the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, 
but more strong and populous, has increased to 
the number of one hundred thousand families. 
In the midst of civilised nations they preserve 
the manners of the Scythian desert, remove 
their encampments with the change of seascjns, 
and feed their cattle among the ruins of pal¬ 
aces and temples. Their flocks and .herds are 
their only riches; their tents, cither black or 
white, according to the colour of the banner, 
are covered with felt, and of a circular form; 
their winter apparel is a sheepskin; a robe of 
cloth or cotton their summer garment: the 
features of the men are harsh and ferocious; the 
countenance of their women is soft and pleasr 
ingi Their wandering life maintains the ^kit 
and exercise of arms; they flght on horseteudt; 
and their courage is displayed in frequent con¬ 
tests with each other and with their neighbours! 
For the licence of pasture they pay a sli^t 
tribute to the sovereign of the land; but the 
domestic jurisdiction is in the hands of the 
chiefs and ciders. The first emigration of the 
Eastern Turkmans, the most ancient of their 
race, may be ascribed to the tenth century of 
the Christian era.'® In the d^dine of the caliphs, 
and the weakness of their Heunsnants^ the bar- 
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ito df the Jaxartes was often violated: in eadb 
inv^ion, after the victory or retreat of their 
countrymen, some wandering tribe, embracing 
die Mohammedan faith, obtained a free en- 
campittent in the spacious plains and pleasant 
climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. The 
iSjirkiSh slaves who aspired to the throne en¬ 
couraged these emigratioiis, which recruited 
their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, 
axki protected the frontier against the wilder 
natives of Turkestan; and this policy was 
abused by Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the 
example of former times. He was admonished 
of his error by a chief of the race of Seljuk, who 
dwelt in the territory of Bochara. The sultan 
had inquired what supply of men he could fur¬ 
nish for military service. “If you send,” replied 
Ismael, “one of these arrows into our camp, 
fifty thousand of your servants will mount on 
horseback.’^ “And if that number,” continued 
Mahmud, “should not be sufficient?” “Send 
this second arrow to the horde of Balik, and you 
will find forty thousand more.” “But,” said the 
Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, “if 1 should 
stand in need of the whole force of your kindred 
tribes?” “Despatch my bow,” was the last reply 
of Ismael, “and, as it is circulated around, the 
mimmons will be obeyed by two hundred thou¬ 
sand horse.” The apprehension of such formid¬ 
able friendship induced Mahmud to transport 
the most obnoxious tribes into the heart of 
Ghorasan, where they would be separated from 
their brethren by the river Oxus, and enclosed 
on all sides by the walls of obedient cities. But 
the face of the country was an object of tempta¬ 
tion rather than terror; and the vigour of gov¬ 
ernment was relaxed by the absence and death 
of the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds were con¬ 
verted into robbers; the bands of robbers were 
collected into an army of conquerors; as far as 
Ispahan and the Tigris Persia was afflicted by 
their predatory inroads; and the Turkmans were 
not 'ashamed or afraid to measure their courage 
ftnd numbers with the proudest sovereigns o£ 
Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of Mah¬ 
mud, had too long neglected the advice of his 
wisest On^ahs. “Your enemies,’* they repeated¬ 
ly wged, “were in their origin a swarm of ants; 

are now little snakes,* and, unless they be 
istetandy crushed, they will acquire the venom 
magnitude of ,serpents.” After some altcr- 
¥ tmee and hostility, after the repulse 
-success of his lieutexwiits, the sultan 
ktsmhed in person against die Turkmans, who 
onaU ndes with barbarous shouts 
“Massoud,” says the Per- 


dan historian,^* “plunged singly to‘oppose the 
torrent of gleaming arms, exhibiting such acts 
of gigantic force and valour as never king had 
before displayed. A few of his friends, roused by 
his words and actions, and that innate honour 
which inspires the brave, seconded their lord so 
well, that, wheresoever he turned his fatal 
sword, the enemies were mowed down or re¬ 
treated before him. But now, when victory 
seemed to .blow on his standard, midbrtune was 
active behind it; for when he looked round he 
beheld almost his whole army, excepting that 
body he^ciAnmanded in person, deveuring the 
paths of flight.” The Gaznevide was a^ndoned 
by the cowardice or treachery of some generals 
of the Turkish race; and this memoiable day 
of Zendccan^^ founded in Persia the dynasty of 
the shepherd kings. v I 

The victorious Turkmans jimmediaKly pro¬ 
ceeded to the election of a king; ana, if the 
probable tale of a Latin historiaia^® deserves an) 
credit, they determined by lot the choice o 
their new master. A number of arrows wen 
successively inscribed with the namt? of a tribe 
a family, and a candidate; they w^pre draw 
from the bundle by the hand of a chilcL and th 
important prize was obtained by To^^l Be| 
the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk,^hoj 
surname was immortalised in the greatntes < 
his posterity. The sultan Mahmud, who vaw( 
himself on his skill in national genealogy, pa 
fessed his ignorance of the family of Seljuk; y 
the father of that race appears to have been 
chief of power and renown.^^ For a darii 
intrusion into the harem of his prince, Selj 
was banished from Turkestan: with a numerc 
tribe of his friends and vassals he passed t 
Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbourhood 
Samarcand, embraced the religion of Moha 
med, and acquired the crown of martyrdoir 
a war against the infidels. His age, of a hund 
and seven years, surpassed the life of his & 
and Seljuk adopted the care of his two gra 
sons, Togrul and Jaafar, the eldest of whoir 
the age of forty-five, was invested with the 
of Sultan in the royal city of Nishabur. i 
blind determination of chance was justified 
the virtues of the successful candidate. It W 
be superfiuous to praise the valour of a T 
and the ambition of Togrul^® was equal t 
valour. By his arms the Gaznevides wen 
pelled from the eastern kingdoms pf Persia 
gradually dxiven to the banks of the Indi 
search of a softer and more wealthy cone 
In the West he annihilated the dynasty c 
Bowides; and the sceptre ,of Irak passed 





the Pemian nation. The princes 

v4io had feit^ or who feared, the SeljtJ^ian 
arrows bowed their heads in the dust; by the 
conquest of Aderbijan, or Media, he approached 
the Roman confines; and the shepherd pre¬ 
sumed to despatch an ambassador, or herald to 
demand the tribute and obedience of the em¬ 
peror of Constantinople.^^ In his own domin¬ 
ions Togrul was the father of his soldiers and 
people; by a firm and equal administration 
Persia was relieved from the evils of anarchy; 
and the same hands which had been imbrued 
in blood became the guardians of justice and 
the public peace. The more rustic, perhaps the 
wisest, portion of the Turkmans*® continued to 
dwell in the tents of their ancestors; and, from 
the Oxus to the Euphrates, these military col¬ 
onics were protected and propagated by their 
native princes. But the Turks of the court and 
city were refined by business and softened by 
pleasure: they imitated the dress, language, 
and manners of Persia; and the royal palaces 
of Nishabur and Rci displayed the order and 
magnificence of a great monarchy. The most 
deserving of the Arabians and Persians were 
promoted to the honours of the state; and the 
whole body of the Turkish nation embraced 
with fervour and sincerity the religion of 
Mohammed. The northern swarms of bar¬ 
barians who overspread both Europe and Asia 
have been irreconcilably separated by the con¬ 
sequences of a similar conduct. Among the 
Moslems, as among the Christians, their vague 
.nd local traditions have yielded to the reason 
nd authority of the prevailing system, to the 
me of antiquity, and the consent of nations. 

the triumph of the Koran is more pure and 
leritorious as it was not assisted by any visible 
ilendour of worship which might allure the 
gans by some resemblance of idolatry. The 
St of the Seljukian sultans was conspicuous by 
zeal and faith; each day he repeated the 
prayers which are enjoined to the true 
vers; of each week the two first days were 
aerated by an extraordinary fast; and in 
^city a mosch was completed before Togrul 
^ to lay the foundations of a palace.** 
. the belief of the Koran, the son of Scl- 
bibed a lively reverence for the successor 
prophet. But that sublime character was 
isputed by the caliphs of Bagdad and 
•t^ and eadi of the rivals was solicitous to 
his title in the judgment of the strong, 
:h illiterate, b^barians, Mahmud the 
levide had dt^ared himself in favour of the 
r Abbas; and had treated with indignity 


the robe of honour wMch was presented by &e 
Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hia^ 
shemite had changed with the change of 
tune; he applauded the victory of Zendecan^ 
and named the Seljukian sultan his temporid 
vicegerent over the Moslem world. As Togrul 
executed and enlarged this important trust, he 
was called to the deliverance of the caliph Cay- 
em, and obeyed the holy summons, which gave 
a new kingdom to his arms.** In the palace of 
Bagdad the commander of the faithful still 
slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant 
or master, the prince of the Bowides, could no 
longer protect him from the insolence of meaner 
tyrants; and the Euphrates and Tigris were op¬ 
pressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabi¬ 
an emirs. The presence of a conqueror was im¬ 
plored as a blessing; and the transient mischie& 
of fire and sword were excused as the sharp but 
salutary remedies which alone could restore the 
health of the republic. At the head of an irre¬ 
sistible force the sultan of Persia marched from 
Hamadan: the proud were crushed, the pros¬ 
trate were spared; the prince of the Bowides 
disappeared; the heads of the most obstinate 
rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul; and he 
inflicted a lesson of obedience on the people of 
Mosul and Bagdad. After the chastisement of 
the guilty, and the restoration of peace, the 
royal shepherd accepted the reward of his la¬ 
bours; and a solemn comedy represented the 
triumph of religious prejudice over barbarian 
power.** The Turkish sultan embarked on the 
Tigris, landed at the gate of Racca, and made 
his public entry on horseback. At the palace- 
gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked on 
foot, preceded by his emirs without arms. The 
caliph was seated behind his black veil: the 
black garment of the Abbassides was cast over 
his shoulders, and he held in his hand the staff 
of the apostle of God, The conqueror of the 
East kissed the ground, stood some time in a 
modest posture, and was led towards the throne 
by the vizir and an interpreter. After Tog^ 
had seated himself on another throne his com¬ 
mission was {>ublicly read, whidi declared him 
the temporsd lieutenant of the vicar of did 
prophet. He was successively invested with 
seven robes of honour, and presented With 
seven slaves, the natives of the seven climates of 
the Arabian empire. His mystic veil was pds* 
fumed with musk; two crowns were placed oh’ 
his head; two scimitars Were girded to his side^ 
as the symbols of a doutde mgn over the EiSif 
and West. After this inauguradOn the Shltan 
was prevented fr^ prostrating Mmsdf a see^ 
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and time; but he twice kiiued the hand of the 
commander of the faithful) and his titles were 
proclaimed by the voice of heralds and the ap¬ 
plause of the Moslems. In a second visit to Bag¬ 
dad the Seljukian prince again rescued the ca¬ 
liph from his enemies; and devoutly, on foot, 
led the bridle of his mule from the prison to the 
palace. Their alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of TogruPs sister with the successor of 
the prophet. Without reluctance he had intro¬ 
duce a Turkish virgin into his harem; but 
Gayem proudly refused his daughter to the sul¬ 
tan, disdained to mingle the blood of the Ha- 
shemites with the blood of a Scythian shepherd; 
and protracted the negotiation many months, 
till the gradual diminution of his revenue ad¬ 
monished him that he was still in the hands of a 
master. The royal nuptials were followed by the 
“death bfTogrul himself as he left no children, 
his nephew Alp Arslan succeeded to the title 
and prerogatives of sultan; and his name, after 
that of the caliph, was pronounced in the public 
prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution 
the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of 
liberty and power. On the throne of Asia the 
Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the do¬ 
mestic administration of Bagdad; and the com¬ 
manders of the faithful were relieved from the 
ignominious vexations to which they had been 
exposed by the presence and poverty of the 
Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and 
degeneracy of the Saracens respected the Asi¬ 
atic provinces of Rome; which, by the victories 
of Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, had been 
extended as far as Antioch and the eastern 
boundaries of Armenia. Twenty-five years after 
the death of Basil, his successors were suddenly 
assaulted by an unknown race of barbarians, 
who united the Scythian valour with the fa¬ 
naticism of new proselytes, and the art and 
riches of a powerful monarchy.^The myriads 
of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six 
hundred miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, and 
the blood of one hundred and thirty thousand 
Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian 
prophet. Yet the arms of Togrul did not make 
any deep or lasting impression on the Greek 
etupjre. The torrent rolled away from the open 
oountry; the sultan retired widmut glory or 
success from the siege of an Armenian city; the 
obscure hostilities.were continued or suspended 
a, vicissitude of events; .and the bravery of 
Macedonian l^ohs renewed the fame of 
Ib^imnqueror of Asia.*® The name of Alp Ars- 
the valiant lipn, is e^qurcssive of the popular 


idea of the perfection of man; and the successor 
of Togrul displayed the fierceness and gener¬ 
osity of the royal animal. He passed the Eu¬ 
phrates at the head of the Turkish cavalry, and 
entered Caesarea, the metropolis of Cappado¬ 
cia, to which he had been attracted by the fame 
and wealth of the temple of St. Basil. The solid 
structure resisted the destroyer: but he carried 
away the doors of the shrine incrusted with 
gold and pearls, and profaned the relics of the 
tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties were now 
covered by the venerable rust of antiquity. The 
final conquest of Armenia and Georgia was 
achieved by Alpw^rslan. In Armenia, the tide 
of a kingdom, and the spirit of a nation, wm 
annihilated: the artificial fortifications were 
yielded by the mercenaries of Constantinople; 
by strangers without faith, veterans without 
pay or arms, and recruits without experience or 
discipline. The loss of this important frontieir 
was the news of a day: and the Catholics were 
neither surprised nor displeased that a people so 
deeply infected with the Nestorian and Euty- 
chian errors had been delivered by Christ and 
his mother into the hands of the infidels.*^ The 
woods and valleys of Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by the native 
Georgians,*® or Iberians: but the Turkish sultan 
and his son Malek were indefatigable in this 
holy war: their captives were compelled to 
promise a spiritual, as well as temporal, obedi¬ 
ence; and, instead of their collars and bracelets, 
an iron horse-shoe, a badge of ignominy, was 
imposed on the infidels who still adhered to the 
worship of their fathers. The change, however, 
was not sincere or universal; and, through ages 
of servitude, the Georgians have maintained the 
succession of their princes and bishops. But a 
race of men whom Nature has cast in her most 
perfect mould is degraded by poverty, igno¬ 
rance, and vice; their profession, and still more 
their practice, of Christianity is an empty name; 
and if they have emerged from heresy, it is only 
because they are too illiterate to remember a 
metaphysical creed.** 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mah¬ 
mud the Gaznevide was not imitated by Alp 
Arslan; and he attacked without scruple the 
Greek empress Eudocia and her children. His 
alarming progress compelled her to give her¬ 
self and her sceptre to the hand of a soldier; and 
Rpinanus Diogenes was invested with, the Im¬ 
perial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his 
pride, urged him from Constantinople within 
two months after his accession; and the next 
campaign he most scandalously toc^ die field 
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during the holy festival of Easter. In the palace, 
Diogenes was no more than the husband of Bu- 
docia: in the camp, he was the emperor of the 
Romans, and he sustained that character with 
feeble resources and invincible courage. By his 
spirit and success, the soldiers were taught to 
act, the subjects to hope, and the enemies to 
fear. The Turks had penetrated into the heart 
of Phrygia; but the sultan himself had resigned 
to his emirs the p)rosecution of the war; and 
their numerous detachments were scattered 
over Asia in the security of conquest. Laden 
with spoil, and careless of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks: 
the activity of the emperor seemed to multiply 
his presence; and while they heard of his expe¬ 
dition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on 
the hills of Trebizond. In three laborious cam¬ 
paigns the Turks were driven beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates: in the fourth and last, Romanus under¬ 
took the deliverance of Armenia. The desola¬ 
tion of the land obliged him to transport a sup¬ 
ply of two months’ provisions; and he marched 
forwards to the siege of Malazkcrd,®® an impor¬ 
tant fortress in the midway between the modern 
cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army amount¬ 
ed, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. 
The troops of Constantinople were reinforced 
by the disorderly multitudes of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia; but the real strength was com¬ 
posed of the subjects and allies of Europe, the 
legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulgaria; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who 
were themselves of the Turkish race;®* and, 
above all, the mercenary and adventurous 
bands of French and Normans. Their lances 
were commanded by the valiant Ursel of Ba- 
liol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish kings, 
and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the 
practice of the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which 
threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Ars¬ 
lan flew to the scene of action at the head of 
forty thousand horse.®® His rapid and skilful 
evolutions distressed and dismayed the superior 
numbers of the Greeks; and in the defeat of 
Basilacius, one of their principal generals, he 
displayed the first example of his valour and 
clemency. The imprudence of the emperor has 
separated his forces after the reduction of Ma- 
lazkerd: It was in vain that he attempted to re¬ 
call the mercenary Franks: they refused to obey 
his summons; he ^disdained to await dieir re- 
hvn: the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind 
with anxiety and su^icion; and against thtl 


most salutaury advice he rushed forwards to 
speedy and deemve action^ Had he listened to 
the fair proposals of the sultan, Romanus might 
have secured a retreat, perhaps a peace; but in 
these overtures he supposed the fear or weakness 
(rf the enemy, and his answer was conceived in 
the tone of insult and defiance. ‘Tf the barbari¬ 
an wishes for peace, let him evacuate the ground 
which he occupies for the encampment of the 
Romans, and surrender his city and palace of 
Rei as a pledge of his sincerity.”,Alp Arslan 
smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he wept 
the death of so many faithful Moslems; and 
after a devout prayer, proclaimed a free per¬ 
mission to all who were desirous of retiring from 
the field. With his own hands he tied up his 
horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for 
a mace and scimitar, clothed himself in a white 
garment, perfumed his body with musk, and 
declared that, if he were vanquished, that spot 
should be the place of his burial.®* The sultan 
himself had affected to cast away his missile 
weapons; but his hopes of victory were placed 
in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose 
squadrons were loosely distributed in the form 
of a crescent. Instead of the successive lines and 
reserves of the Grecian tactics, Romanus led 
his army in a single and solid phalanx, and 
pressed with vigour and impatience the artful 
and yielding resistance of the barbarians. In 
this desultory and fruitless combat he wasted 
the greater part of a summer’s day, till pru¬ 
dence and fatigue compelled him to return to 
his camp. But a retreat is always perilous in the 
face of an active foe; and no sooner had the 
standard been turned to the rear than the pha¬ 
lanx was broken by the base cowardice, or the 
baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, 
who disgraced his birth and the purple of the 
Caesars.®® The Turkish squadrons poured a 
cloud of arrows on this moment of confusion 
and lassitude; and the horns of their formidable 
crescent were closed in the rear of the Greeks. 
In the destruction of the army and pillage of the 
camp, it would be needless to mention the num¬ 
ber of the slain or captives. The Byzantine 
writers deplore the loss of an inestimable pearl: 
they forgot to mention, that in this fatal day the 
Asiatic provinces of Rome were irretrievably 
sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus ati* 
tempted to rally and save the relics of his armyt 
When the centre, the Imperial station, was 
naked on all sides, and encompassed by the vic¬ 
torious Turks, he still, with desperate courage, 
mamtained the fight till the close of day, at the 
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head die brave and faithful subjects who ad^ 
hered to his standard. They fell around him; 
his horse was slain; the emperor was wounded; 
yet he stood alone and intrepid till he was op¬ 
pressed and bound by the strength of multi¬ 
tudes* Ihe glory of this Illustrious prize was dis¬ 
puted by a slave and a soldier; a slave who had 
seen him on the throne of Constantinople, and 
a soldier whose extreme deformity had been ex¬ 
cused on the promise of some signal service. 
Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, 
Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night on 
the field battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of 
the meaner barbarians. In the morning the 
royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who 
dcaibted of his fortune, till the identity of the 
person was ascertained by the report of his am- 
.bassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence 
of Basilacius, who embraced with tears the feet 
of his unhaippy sovereign. The successor of Con¬ 
stantine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the 
Turkish divan and commanded to kiss the 
ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from his 
throne, is said to have planted his foot on the 
neck of the Roman emperor.’^ But the fact is 
doubdiil; and if, in this moment of insolence, 
the^suitan complied with the national custom, 
the rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of 
his bigoted foes, and may afford a lesson to the 
inost civilised ages. He instandy raised the 
xoy^l captive from the ground; and thrice 
clasping his hand with tender sympathy, as¬ 
sured him that his life and dignity should be 
inviolate in the hands of a prince who had 
learned to respect the majesty of his equals and 
the vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan Ro¬ 
manus was conducted to an adjacent tent, 
where he was served with pomp and reverence 
by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each 
day, seated him in the place of honour at his 
own table. In a free and familiar conversation 
of eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult 
ifilicaped from the conqueror; but he severely 
omsured the unworthy subjects who had de- 
jotal their valiant prince in the hour of dan- 
and gently admonished his antagonist of 
isdot errors which he had committed in the 
d^magement of the war. In the preliminaries of 
negotiatton Alp Arslan asked him what treats 
ftient expected to receive, and the calm in- 
of the emperor displays the freedom 
*Tf you are cruel,*’ said he, **you 
wiU ixxy listen to pride, you will 

yim ehariot wheels; if you consult 
ys^iintereiiti you wUl accept a ransom and re* 


store me to my country.** **And what,** condn* 
ued the sultan, “would have been your own be¬ 
haviour had fortune smiled on your arms?’* The 
reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment which 
prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. “Had 1 vanquished,” 
he fiercely said, “I would have inflicted on thy 
body many a stripe.” The Turkish conqueror 
smiled at the insolence of his captive; observed 
that the Christian law inculcated the love of 
enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared that he would not imitate an example 
which he condetpned. After mature delibem- 
tion, Alp Arslan dictated the terms of liberty 
and peace, a ransom of a million, an annu 
tribute of three hundred and sixty thousajkd 
pieces of gold,®^ the marriage of the royal chil¬ 
dren, and the deliverance of all the Moslen 
who were in the power of the Greeks. RomanuS, 
with a sigh, subscribed this treaty, so disgraceful 
to the majesty of the empire: he was imme¬ 
diately invested with a Turkish robe of honour; 
his nobles and patricians were restored to their 
sovereign; and the sultan, after a courteous em¬ 
brace, dismissed him with rich presents and a 
military guard. No sooner did he reach the 
confines of the empire than he was informed 
that the palace and provinces had disclaimed 
their allegiance to a captive; a sum of two hun¬ 
dred thousand pieces was painfully collected; 
and the fallen monarch transmitted this part of 
his ransom, with a sad confession of his impo¬ 
tence and disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps 
the ambition, of the sultan prepared to espouse 
the cause of his ally; but his designs were pre¬ 
vented by the defeat, imprisonment, and death 
of Romanus Diogenes. 

In the treaty of peace it does not appear that 
Alp Arslan extorted any province or city from 
the captive emperor; and his revenge was satis¬ 
fied with the trophies of his victory, and the 
spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black 
Sea. The fairest part olAsia was subject to his 
laws: twelve hundred princes, or the sons of 
princes, stood before his throne; and two hun¬ 
dred thousand soldiers marched under his ban¬ 
ners. The sultan disdained to pursue die fugi¬ 
tive Greeks; but he meditated the more glorious 
conquest of Turkestan, the original seat of the 
hohse of SeljuL He moved from &igdad to the 
banks of the Oxus; a bridge was thrown over 
the river; and twenty days were consumed in 
the paamge of his troops. But the progress of the 
great king was retarded by the goveimor of 
Bm:em; and Joseph the Gaiizxman presumed 
to defend his fortress against ithe ponmi oC the 
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EaM. Wh«ki he was produced a captive in die 
Toy^d tent) the sultanrmatead of praising hk 
valour, severely reproached his obidnate'folly; 
and the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a 
sentence, that he should be fastened to four 
stakes and left to expire in that painful situa^ 
tion. At this command the desperate Gariz* 
mian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong to¬ 
wards the throne: the guards raised their battle-* 
axes; their zeal was checked by Alp Arslan, the 
most skilful archer of the age: he drew his bow, 
but his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, 
and he received in his breast the dagger of 
Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. The 
wound was mortal ,* and the Turkish prince be¬ 
queathed a dying admonition to the pride of 
kings. “In my youth,” said Alp Arslan, “I was 
advised by a sage to humble myself before God; 
to distrust my own strength; and never to de¬ 
spise the most contemptible foe. I have neglect¬ 
ed these lessons; and my neglect has been de¬ 
servedly punished. Yesterday, as from an em¬ 
inence I beheld the numbers, the discipline, and 
the spirit of my armies, the earth seemed to 
tremble under my feet; and I said in my heart, 
Surely thou art the king of the world, the great¬ 
est and most invincible of warriors. These 
armies are no longer mine; and, in the confi¬ 
dence of my personal strength, I now fall by the 
hand of an assassin.”^ Alp Arslan possessed the 
virtues of a Turk and a Musulman; his voice 
and stature commanded the reverence of man¬ 
kind; his face was shaded with long whiskers; 
and his ample turban was fashioned in the 
shape of a crown. The remains of the sultan 
were deposited in the tomb of the Seljukian dy¬ 
nasty; and the passenger might read and medi¬ 
tate this useful inscription:*® “O ye who have 

SEEN THE GLORY OF AlP ArSLAN EXALTED TO 
THE HEAVENS, REPAIR TO MaRU, AND YOU WILL 
BEHOLD IT BURIED IN THE DUST.” Thc annihila¬ 
tion of the inscription, and the tomb itself, 
more forcibly proclaims the instability of hu* 
man greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan his eldest son 
had been acknowledged as the future sultan of 
the Turks. On hiS father’s death the inheritance 
was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a broth¬ 
er: they drew their scinutaxs and assembled 
their followers; and thc triple victory of Maldc 
Shah*^ established his own reputaticm and the 
right Of primogeniture. In every age, and mbre 
especially in Asia, the thirst of power has in¬ 
spired the, same passions and occasioned the 
^amecfisorilm^ but, ftoin the long series<^ civil 
WiBT, itwotdd not be easy to extract a sentiment 


m 

more pure and magnanimous than is contaiiied 
in a saying of the Turkish prince. On die eve ^ 
the battle he performed his devotions at Thoias^ 
before the tomb of thc Imam Riza. As the sultan 
rose from the ground he asked his vizir, Nizam,, 
who had knelt beside him, what had been the 
object of his secret petition: “That your arms 
may be crowned with victory,” was the jbtu- 
dent, and most probably thc sincere, answer of 
thc minister. “For my part,” replied thc gener¬ 
ous Malek, “I implor^ the Lord of hosts that 
he would take from me my life and crown, if my 
brother be more worthy than myself to reign 
over thc Moslems.” Thc favourable judgment 
of Heaven was ratified by the caliph; and for 
the first time the sacred title of Commander of 
the Faithful was communicated to a barbarian. 
But this barbarian, by his piersonal merit and 
the extent of his empire, was the greatest prince 
of his age. After the settlement of Persia and 
Syria he marched at the head of innumerable 
armies to achieve the conquest of Turkestan 
which had been undertaken by his father. In 
his passage of the Oxus the boatmen, who had 
been employed in transporting some troops, 
complained that their payment was assigned on 
the revenues of Antioch. The sultan frowned at 
this preposterous choice; but he smiled at the 
artful flattery of his vizir. “It was not to post¬ 
pone their reward that I selected those remote 
places, but to leave a memorial to posterity, 
that, under your reign, Antioch and thc Oxus 
were subject to the same sovereign.” But this 
description of his limits was unjust and parsi-^ 
monious: beyond the Oxus he reduced to hlfi 
obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, and 
Samarcand, and crushed each rebellious dave 
or independent savage who dared to resist 
Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last 
boundary of Persian civilisation: the hordes 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy: his name 
was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme 
borders of China. From the Chinese frontier hb 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction of fouda- 
tory sway to the west and south, as far as die 
mountains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and 
the spicy groves of Arabia instead of re¬ 
signing himself to the luxury of his harem, the 
diepherd king, both In peace and war, was in 
action and in the field. By the^^petual motfon 
of the royal camp eadb province was succeasivcp 
ty blessed with his presence; and he is said m 
hkvc perambulated twelve times the wide 
tent ed his doxmnimis, whidi surpassed the 
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a/tV reign of Gyrus and the caliphs. Of these ex-^ 
peditions the most pious and splendid was the 
pilgrimage of Mecca; the freedom and safety of 
the caravans were protected by his arms; the 
cidzens and pilgrims were enriched by the pro-* 
fusion of his alms; and the desert was cheered 
by the places of relief and refreshment which he 
instituted for the use of his brethren. Hunting 
was the pleasure, and even the passion, of the 
sultan, and his train consisted of forty-seven 
thousand horses; but after the massacre of a 
Turkish chase, for each piece of game he be¬ 
stowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atemement, at the expense of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In 
the peaceful prosperity of his reign the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges: few departed from his 
divan without reward, and none without jus¬ 
tice. The language and literature of Persia re¬ 
vived under the house of Seljuk;*® and if Malek 
emulated the liberality of a Turk less potent 
than himself,^® his palace might resound with 
the songs of a hundred poets. The sultan be¬ 
stowed a more serious and learned care on the 
reformation of the calendar, which was affected 
by a general assembly of the astronomers of the 
East. By a law of the prophet the Moslems arc 
confined to the irregular course of the lunar 
mondis; in Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, 
the revolution of the sun has been known and 
celebrated as an annual festival but after the 
fall of the Magian empire, the intercalation had 
been neglected; the fractions of minutes and 
hours were multiplied into days; and the date 
of the spring was removed from the sign of Aries 
to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was illus¬ 
trated by the Gelalosan era; and all errors, either 
past or future, were corrected by a computation 
of time, which surpasses the Julian, and ap¬ 
proaches the accm*acy of the Gregorian, style,*® 
In a period when Europe was plunged in the 
deepest barbarism, the light and splendour of 
Asia may be ascribed to the docility rather 
than the knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. 
An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is 
due to a Persian vizir, who ruled the empire 
under the reigns of Alp Arslan and his son. Ni- 
tam, one of the most illustrious ministers of the 
East, was hemoured by the caliph as an oracle 
isf rdigion and science; he was trusted by the 
sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power 
and justice. After an ^ministration of thirty 
yeai^ the fame of the vizir, his wealth, and even 
hi* services, were transformed into crimes. He 
wii overthrown by the insidious arts of a wom¬ 


an and a rival; and his fall was hastened by a 
rash declaration, that his cap and inkhorn, the 
badges of his office, were connected by the di¬ 
vine decree with the throne and diadem of the 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years the ven¬ 
erable statesman was dismissed by his master, 
accused by his enemies, and murdered by a 
fanatic: the last words of Nizam attested his 
innocence, and the remainder of Malek’s life 
was short and inglorious. From Ispahan, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sultan 
moved to Bagdad, with the design of trans¬ 
planting the caliph, and of fixing his own resi¬ 
dence in the C 2 q>ital of the Moslem world. The 
feeble successor of Mohammed obtained a nes- 
pite of ten days; and before the expiratiomof 
the term the barbarian was summoned by tne 
angel of death. His ambassadors at Constanti¬ 
nople had asked in marriage a Roman princes^; 
but the proposal was decently eluded, and th^ 
daughter of Alexius, who might herself have 
been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of 
this unnatural conjunction.*® The daughter of 
the sultan was bestowed on the caliph Moctadi, 
with the imperious condition that, renouncing 
the society of his wives and concubines, he 
should for ever confine himself to this honour¬ 
able alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish em¬ 
pire expired in the person of Malek Shah. His 
vacant throne was disputed by his brother and 
his four sons; and, after a series of civil wars, the 
treaty which reconciled the surviving candi¬ 
dates confirmed a lasting separation in the Per¬ 
sian dynasty, the eldest and principal branch of 
the house of Seljuk. The three younger dynas¬ 
ties were those of Kerman^ of Syria^ and of Routn\ 
the first of these commanded an extensive, 
though obscure,*’^ dominion on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean;** the second expelled the Arabi¬ 
an princes of Aleppo and Damascus; and the 
third, our peculiar care, invaded the Roman 
provinces of Asia Minor. The generous policy of 
Malek contributed to their elevation: he allow¬ 
ed the princes of his blood, even those whom 
he had vanquished in the field, to seek new 
kingdoms worthy of their ambition; nor was he 
displeased that they should draw away the 
more ardent spirits who might have disturbed 
the tranquillity of his reign. As the supreme 
head of his family and nation, the great sultan 
of Persia commanded the obedience and tribute 
of his royal brethren: the thrones of Kerman 
and Nice, of Aleppo and Damascus, the Atabeks 
and emirs of Syria and Mesopotamia, erected 
thdr standards imder the shadow of his seep- 
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tre:^^ and the hordes of Turkmans overspread 
the plains of the Western Asia. After the death 
of Malek the bands of union and subordination 
were relaxed and finally dissolved: the indul¬ 
gence of the house of Seljuk invested their slaves 
with the inheritance of kingdoms; and, in the 
Oriental style, a crowd of princes arose from the 
dust of their feet.®® 

A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, the 
son of Izrail, the son of Seljuk, had fallen in a 
battle against Alp Arslan: and the humane vic¬ 
tor had dropped a tear over his grave. His five 
sons, strong in arms, ambitious of power, and 
eager for revenge, unsheathed their scimitars 
against the son of Alp Arslan. The two armies 
expected the signal, when the caliph, forgetful 
of the majesty which secluded him from vulgar 
eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. “In¬ 
stead of shedding the blood of your brethren, 
your brethren both in descent and faith, unite 
your forces in a holy war against the Greeks, the 
enemies of God and his apostle.” They listened 
to his voice; the sultan embraced his rebellious 
kinsmen; and the eldest, the valiant Soliman, 
accepted the royal standard, which gave him 
the free conquest and hereditary command of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, from Arze- 
roum to Constantinople and the unknown re¬ 
gions of the West.®^ Accompanied by his four 
brothers, he passed the Euphrates: the Turkish 
camp was soon seated in the neighbourhood of 
Kutaieh in Phrygia; and his fiying cavalry laid 
waste the country as far as the Hellespont and 
the Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire 
the peninsula of Asia Minor had been exposed 
to the transient though destructive inroads of 
the Persians and Saracens; but the fruits of a 
lasting conquest were reserved for the Turkish 
sultan; and his arms were introduced by the 
Greeks, who aspired to reign on the ruins of 
their country. Since the captivity of Romanus, 
six years the feeble son of Eudocia had trembled 
under the weight of the Imperial crown, till the 
provinces of the East and West were lost in the 
same month by a double rebellion: of either 
chief Nicephorus was the common name; but 
the surnames of Bryennius and Botoniates dis¬ 
tinguish the European and Asiatic candidates. 
Their reasons, or rather their promises, were 
weighed in the divan; and, after some hesita¬ 
tion, Soliman declared himself in favour of Bo¬ 
toniates, opened a free passage to his troops in 
their inarch from Antioch to Nice, and joined 
the bann^ of the crescent to that of the cross. 
After his ally bad ascended the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople, the sultan was ho^taUy enter¬ 


tained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Scutari; 
and a body of two thousand Turks was trans^ 
ported into Europe, to whose dexterity and 
courage the new emperor was indebted for the 
defeat and captivity of his rival Bryennius. But 
the conquest of Europe was dearly purchased 
by the sacrifice of Asia; Constantinople was de¬ 
prived of the obedience and revenue of the prov¬ 
inces beyond the Bosphorus and Hellespont; 
and the regular progress of the Turks, who forti¬ 
fied the passes of the rivers and mountains, left 
not a hope of their retreat or expulsion. Another 
candidate implored the aid of the sultan: Me- 
lissenus, in his purple robes and red buskins, 
attended the motions of the Turkish camp; and 
the desponding cities were tempted by the sum¬ 
mons of a Roman prince, who immediately sur¬ 
rendered them into the hands of the barbarians. 
These acquisitions were confirmed by a treaty 
of peace with the emperor Alexius; his fear of 
Robert compelled him to seek the friendship of 
Soliman; and it was not till after the sultan’s 
death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Trebi- 
zond alone, defended on either side by the sea 
and mountains, preserved at the extremity of 
the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek 
colony, and the future destiny of a Christian 
empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the 
establishment of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia 
Minor was the most deplorable loss which the 
church and empire had sustained. By the prop¬ 
agation of the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved 
the name of Gazh a holy champion; and his new 
kingdom of the Romans, or of Roum, was added 
to the tables of Oriental geography. It is de¬ 
scribed as extending from the Euphrates to 
Constantinople, from the Black Sea to the cos^ 
fines of Syria; pregnant with mines of silver and 
iron, of alum and copper, fruitful in com and 
wine, and productive of cattle and excellent 
horses.®* The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the 
Greeks, the splendour of the Attgustan age, ex¬ 
isted only in books and ruins, wluch were equal¬ 
ly obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquer¬ 
ors. Yet in the present decay Anatolia still con¬ 
tains some wealthy and populous cides; and, 
under the Byzantine empire, they were for 
more flourishing in numbers, size, and opu¬ 
lence. By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the me* 
tropolis of Bithynia, was preferred for his palace 
auui fortress: the seat of the Seljukian dynasj^ 
Of Roum was planted one hundred miles from 
Gcmstatidnople; and the divinity of Chriitt ^04 
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denied and derided in die same temple in which 
it had been pronounced by the first general 
synod of the Catholics. The unity of God, and 
^ ndsBian of Mohammed, were preached in 
the moschs; the Arabian learning was taught in 
the schools; the Gadhis judged according to the 
law of the Koran; the Turkish manners and 
language prevailed in the cities; and Turkman 
camps were scattered over the plains and moun¬ 
tains of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of 
tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians 
might enjoy the exercise of their religion; but 
their most holy churches were profaned, their 
priests and bishops were insulted,** they were 
compelled to suffer the triumph of the pagans 
and the apostasy of their brethren, many thou¬ 
sand children were marked by the knife of cir- 
^cumcision, and many thousand captives were 
devoted to the service or the pleasures of their 
masters.** After the loss of Asia, Antioch still 
maintained her primitive allegiance to Christ 
and Caesar; but the solitary province was sepa¬ 
rated from all Roman aid» and surrounded on 
all sides by the Mohammedan powers. The de- 
spmr of Phllaretus the governor prepared the 
sacrifice of his religion and loyalty, had not his 
guilt been prevented by his son, who hastened 
tn die Nlcene palace, and offered to deliver this 
valuable prize into the hands of Soliman. The 
ambitious sultan mounted on horseback, and 
in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) per¬ 
formed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch 
was oppressed by the speed and secrecy of his 
enterprise; and the dependent cities, as far ad 
Laodicea and the oonfbes of Aleppo,** obeyed 
the example of the metropolis. From Laodicea 
to the Thracian Bosphorus, or arm of St. George, 
the conquests and reign of Soliman extended 
thirty days’ journey in length, and in breadth 
about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia 
and the Black Sea.** The Turkish ignorance of 
navigation protected for a while the inglorious 
safety <£ the emperor; but no sooner had a fleet 
i£ tm hundred ships been constructed by the 
hands of the captive Greeks^ than Alexius trem- 
tded behind the walls of his capital. His plain¬ 
tive epistles were dispersed over Europe to cx- 
the compassion ci the Latins, and to paint 
^danger, the weakness, and the riches of the 
4^ of ^^nstantine.*’^ 

most interesting conquest of the Sei- 
|idosk:;Turks v^as that of Jerusalem)** whidi 
acKm theatre nationi. In thefe 

Omar, the inhabitants had 
>t;hf of their legion and 

pMp^» tfad&jDrtkles were interpreted by a 


master s^inst whom it was dangerous to dis^ 
pute; and in the four hundred years of the reign 
of the caliphs the political climate of Jerusalem 
was expos^ to the vicissitudes of storms and ' 
sunshine.** By the increase of proselytes and 
population the Mohammedans might excuse 
their usurpation of three-fourths of the city: but 
a peculiar quarter was reserved for the patri- 
ar^ with hk clergy and people; a tribute of 
two pieces of gold was the price of protection; 
and the sepulchre of Christ, with the church of 
the Resurrection, was still left in the hands of 
his votaries. 0( t^ese votaries the most nv 
ous and respectable portion were strangersito 
Jerusalem; the pilgrimages to the Holy La\] 
had been stimulated, rather than suppresi 
by the conquest of the Arabs; and the enthusi¬ 
asm which had always prompted these periloii 
journeys was nourished by the congenial ]>as\ 
sions of grief and indignation. A crowd of pil¬ 
grims from the East and West continued to visit 
the holy sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, 
more especially at the festival of Easter; and the 
Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and Jaco¬ 
bites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Armenians 
and Georgians, maintained the chapels, the 
clergy, and the poor of their respective com¬ 
munions. The harmony of prayer in so many 
various tongues, the worship of so many na¬ 
tions in the common temple of their religion, 
might have afforded a spectacle of edification 
and peace; but the zeal of the Christian sects 
was embittered by hatred and revenge; and in 
the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had 
pardoned his enemies, they aspired to command 
and persecute their spiritual brethren. The pre¬ 
eminence was asserted by the spirit and num¬ 
bers of the Franks, and the greatness of Charle¬ 
magne** protected both the Latin pilgrims and 
the Catholics of the East. The poverty of Car¬ 
thage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem was relieved 
by the alms of that pious emperor, and many 
monasteries of Palestine were founded or re¬ 
stored by his liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, 
the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed in his 
Christian brother a similar supremacy of genius 
and power; their friendship was cemented by a 
frequent intercouise of gifts and embassies; and 
the caliph^ without resigning the substantial 
demumon, presented dte emperor With the keys 
of the.holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of 
Jerusalem. In the decline of the Garlovingian 
monarchy tte republic of Amalphi promoted 
the interest of trade and religion in the^^East 
Her vemels transported the Latin pilgrims to the 
coastt of Egypt and Fnleteine» aiiddesBfv«d» by 





laaeful imports, ikt &Vour and allianoo. of 
the Fatimite caliphs:^ an annual fair was insti¬ 
tuted on Mount Calvary; and the Italian mer¬ 
chants founded the convent and hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic 
and military order which has since reigned in 
the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had the Chris¬ 
tian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of 
a prophet, the disciples of Mohammed, instead 
of blaming, would have imitated, their piety; 
but these rigid Unitarians were scandalised by a 
worship which represents the birth, death, and 
resurrection of a God; the Catholic images 
were branded with the name of idols; and the 
Moslems smiled with indignation^ at the mi¬ 
raculous Hame which was kindled on the eve of 
Easter in the holy sepulchre.®* This pious fraud, 
first devised in the ninth century,®* was devout¬ 
ly cherished by the Latin crusaders, and is an¬ 
nually repeated by the clergy of the Greek, Ar¬ 
menian, and Coptic sects,®* who impose on the 
credulous spectators®® for their own benefit and 
that of their tyrants. In every age a principle of 
toleration has been fortified by a sense of in¬ 
terest, and the revenue of the prince and his 
emir was increased each year by the expense 
and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre 
from the Abbassides to the Fatimites was a ben¬ 
efit rather than an injury to the Holy Land. A 
sovereign resident in Egypt was more sensible 
of the importance of Christian trade; and the 
emirs of Palestine were less remote from the 
justice and power of the throne. But the third 
of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous Ha- 
kem,®’ a frantic youth, who was delivered by 
his impiety and despotism from the fear either 
of God or man, and whose reign was a wild 
mixture of vice and folly. Regardless of the most 
ancient customs of Egypt, he imposed on the 
women an absolute confinement; the restraint 
excited the clamours of both sexes; their clam¬ 
ours provoked his fury; a part of Old Cairo 
was delivered to the flames, and the guards and 
citizens were engaged many days in a bloody 
conflict. At first the caliph declared himself a 
zealous Musulman, the founder or benefactor 
of moschs and colleges: twelve hundred and 
ninety copies of the Koran were transcribed at 
his expense in letters of gold, and his edict ex¬ 
tirpated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But 
his vanity was soon flattered by the hope of in¬ 
troducing a new religion; he aspired above the 
fame of a prbphet,iind styled himself the visil^e 
intage of the Most High God, who, after nine 
apparidons on earth, was at length manifest in 


m 

his royal pei^. At the name of Hakc^ dte 
had of the living and the dead, every knd was 
bent in religious adoration; his mysteriesVere 
performed on a mountain near Cairo; silken 
thousand converts had signed his professiozof 
faith; and at the present hour a free and warfyp 
people, the Druses of Mount Libanus, are 
suaded of the life and divinity of a madman am 
tyrant.®* In his divine character Hakem hated 
the Jews and Christians, as the servants of hisN 
rivals, while some remains of prejudice or pru¬ 
dence still pleaded in favour ^ the law of Mor 
hammed. !^th in Egypt and Palestine his cruel 
and wanton persecution made some martyrs 
and many apostates; the common rights and 
sp>ecial privileges of the sectaries were equally 
disregarded, and a general inteidict was 1^ on 
the devotion of strangers and natives. The tem¬ 
ple of the Christian world, the church of the 
Resurrection, was demolished to its founda¬ 
tions; the luminous prodigy of Easter was in¬ 
terrupted; and much profane labour was ex¬ 
hausted to destroy the cave in the rock which 
properly constitutes the holy sepulchre. At the 
report of this sacrilege the nations of Europe 
were astonished and afflicted; but, instead of 
arming in the defence of the Holy Land, they 
contented themselves with burning or banish¬ 
ing the Jews, as the secret advisers of the im¬ 
pious barbarian.®® Yet the calamities of Jeru¬ 
salem were in some measure alleviated by the 
inconstancy or repentance of Hakem himself; 
and the royal mandate was sealed for the resti¬ 
tution of the churches when the tyrant was as¬ 
sassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 
succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of re¬ 
ligion and policy: a free toleration was again 
granted; with the pious aid of the emperor of 
Constantinople the holy sepulchre arose fircun its 
ruins; and, afto* a short abstinence, the pD- 
grizns returned with an increase of appetite m 
the spiritual feast.In the sea-voyage of Pale^ 
tine the dangers were frequent, and the oppor- 
tunities rare; but the conversion of Hungary 
opened a safe communication, between Ger¬ 
many and Greece. The charity of St Stepheit 
the apostle of his kingdom, relieved and 
ducted his itinerant brethren;^^ and &om Bel¬ 
grade to Antioch they traversed fifteen hundred 
miles of a Christian empire. Among the Franks 
the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond the ex¬ 
ample of former times, and the roads were cov¬ 
ered with multitudes of either sex and of every 
rank, who professed their contempt of life so 
soon as they should have kissed the tomb of 
their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandon- 
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cd tK care of their dominions, and the numbers 
t^sc pious caravans were a prelude to the 
allies which marched in the ensuing age un- 
de’thc banner of the cross. About thirty years 
bfore the first crusade, the archbishop of 
lentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, 
md Ratisbon, undertook this laborious journey 
from the Rhine to the Jordan, and the multi- 
' tude of their followers amounted to seven thou¬ 
sand persons. 

At Constantinople they were hospitably en¬ 
tertained by the emperor, but the ostentation of 
their wealth provoked the assault of the wild 
Arabs; they drew their swords with scrupulous 
reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village 
of Capernaum till they were rescued by the 
venal protection of the Fatimite emir. After 
visiting the holy places they embarked for Italy, 
but only a remnant of two thousand arrived in 
safety in their native land. Ingulphus, a secre¬ 
tary of William the Conqueror, was a compan¬ 
ion of this pilgrimage; he observes that they 
sallied from Normandy thirty stout and well- 
appointed horsemen; but that they repassed the 
Alps twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in 
their hand, and the wallet at their back.^* 

After the defeat of the Romans the tranquil¬ 
lity of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the 
Turks. One of the lieutenants of Malek Shah, 
Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at the 
head of a powerful army, and reduced Damas¬ 
cus by famine and the sword. Hems, and the 
other cities of the province, acknowledged the 
caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of Persia; and 
the victorious emir advanced without resistance 
to the banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was pre¬ 
paring to fly into the heart of Africa; but the 
negroes of his guard and the inhabitants of 
Cairo made a desperate sally, and repulsed the 
Turk from the confines of Egypt. In his retreat 
he indulged the licence of slaughter and rapine: 
the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were in¬ 
vited to his camp; and their execution was fol¬ 
lowed by the massacre of three thousand citi¬ 
zens. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon 
punished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of 
Malek Shah, who, with a higher title and more 
formidable powers, asserted the dominion of 


Syria and Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned 
about twenty years in Jerusalem;’^ but the 
hereditary command of the holy city and terri¬ 
tory was intrusted or abandoned to the emir 
Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
children, after their expulsion from Palestine, 
formed two dynasties on the borders of Armenia 
and Assyria.^® The Oriental Christians and the 
Latin pilgrims deplored a revolution which, inr 
stead of the regular government and old alli¬ 
ance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the 
iron yoke of the strangers of the North. In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some degree the arts and manners of Persia; but 
the body of the Turkish nation, and more espe¬ 
cially the pastoral tribes, still brealhcdlthe 
fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusieir 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of 
foreign and domestic hostility; and the shep¬ 
herds of Palestine, who held a precarious sway 
on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor 
capacity to await the slow profits of commercial 
and religious freedom. The pilgrims, who, 
through innumerable perils, had reached the 
gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of private 
rapine or public oppression, and often sunk 
under the pressure of famine and disease, be¬ 
fore they were permitted to salute the holy 
sepulchre. A spirit of native barbarism, or re¬ 
cent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to insult the 
clergy of every sect: the patriarch was dragged 
by the hair along the pavement and cast into a 
dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympa¬ 
thy of bis flock; and the divine worship in the 
church of the Resurrection was often disturbed 
by the savage rudeness of its masters. The pa¬ 
thetic tale excited the millions of the West to 
march under the standard of the cross to the re¬ 
lief of the Holy Land; and yet how trifling is the 
sum of these accumulated evils, if compared 
with the single act of the sacrilege of Hakem, 
which had been so patiently endured by the 
Latin Christians! A* slighter provocation in¬ 
flamed the more irascible temper of their de¬ 
scendants: a new spirit had arisen of religious 
chivalry and papal dominion; a nerve was 
ixmched of exquisite feeling; and the sensation 
vibrated to the heart d Europe. 
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Origin and Numbers of the First Crusade. Characters of the Latin Princes. Their 
March to Constantinople. Policy of the Greek Ernperor Alexius. Conquest of 
Nice, Antioch, and Jerusalem, by the Franks. Deliverance of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. Godfrey of Bouillon, First King of Jerusalem. Institutions of the French 
or Latin Kingdom. 


ABOUT twenty years after the conquest of 
yCk Jerusalem by the Turks, the holy 
^ ^ sepulchre was visited by a hermit of the 
name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the prov¬ 
ince of Picardy^ in France. His resentment and 
sympathy were excited by his own injuries and 
the oppression of the Christian name; he 
mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, 
and earnesdy inquired if no hopes of relief 
could be entertained from the Greek emperors 
of the East. The patriarch exposed the vices 
and weakness of the successors of Constantine. 
“I will rouse,” exclaimed the hermit, “the mar¬ 
tial nations of Europe in your cause;” and 
Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit. 
The astonished patriarch dismissed him with 
epistles of credit and complaint; and no sooner 
did he land at Bari than Peter hastened to kiss 
the feet of the Roman pontiff. His stature was 
small, his appearance contemptible; but his 
eye was keen and lively, and he possessed that 
vehemence of sjDecch which seldom fails to im¬ 
part the persuasion of the soul.* He was born 
of a gentleman’s family (for we must now 
adopt a modern idiom), and his military serv¬ 
ice was under the neighbouring counts of 
Boulogne, the heroes of the first crusade. But he 
soon relinquished the sword and the world; 
and if it be true that his wife, however noble, 
was aged and ugly, he might withdraw with 
the less reluctance from her bed to a convent, 
and at length to a hermitage. In this austere 
solitude his body was emaciated, his fancy was 
inflamed; whatever he wished, he believed; 
vvhatever he believed, he saw in dreams and 
revelations. From Jerusalem the pilgrim re¬ 
turned an accomplished fanatic; but as he ex¬ 
celled in the popular madness of the times, 
Pope Urban the Second received him as a 
prophet, applauded his glorious design, prom¬ 
ised to support it in a general council, and en¬ 
couraged him to proclaim the deliverance of 
the Holy LAnd. Invigorated by the approbation 
of the pontiff, his zealous missionary traversed, 
speed and lucc^s^ the provinces of Italy 


and France. His diet was abstemious, his 
prayers long and fervent, and the alms which 
he received with one hand, he distributed with 
the other: his head was bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body was wrapped in a coarse gar¬ 
ment; he bore and displayed a weighty cruci¬ 
fix; and the ass on which he rode was sanctified, 
in the public eye, by the service of the man of 
God. He preached to innumerable crowds in 
the churches, the streets, and the highways: 
the hermit entered with equal confidence the 
palace and the cottage; and the people, for all 
was people, was impetuously moved by his call 
to repentance and arms. When he painted the 
sufferings of the natives and pilgrims of Pales¬ 
tine, every heart was melted to compassion; 
every breast glowed with indignation when he 
challenged the warriors of the age to defend 
their brethren, and rescue their Saviour: his 
ignorance of art and language was compensated 
by sighs, and tears, and ejaculations; and Peter 
supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and 
frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to 
the saints and angels of paradise, with whom he 
had personally conversed. The most perfect 
orator of Athens might have envied the success 
of his eloquence: the rustic enthusiast inspired 
the passions which he felt, and Christendom 
expected with impatience the counsels and 
decrees of the supreme pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the 
Seventh had already embraced the design of 
arming Europe against Asia; the ardour of his 
real and ambition still breathes in his epistles; 
from either side of the Alps fifty thousand Cath¬ 
olics had enlisted under the banner of St* 
Peter;® and his successor reveals his intention of 
marching at their head against the impious 
sectaries of Mohammed. But the glory or re¬ 
proach of executing, though not in person, this 
holy enterprise, was reserved for Urban the 
the Second,^ the most faithful of his disciples* 
He undertook the conquest of the East, whilst 
the larger portion of Rome was possessed and 
fortified by his rival Quibert of Ravenna, who 
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conteisided with Urban for the name and hon¬ 
ours of die pontificate. He attempted to unite; 
the powers of the West, at a time when the 
princes were separated from the church, and 
the people from their princes, by the excom¬ 
munication which himself and his predecessors 
had thundered against the emperor and the 
Idng of France. Philip the First of France sup¬ 
ported with patience the censures which he had 
provoked by his scandalous life and adulterous 
marriage. Henry the Fourth of Germany as¬ 
serted the right of investitures, the prerogative 
of confirming his bishops by the delivery of the 
ring and crosier. But the emperor’s party was 
crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans 
and the countess Mathilda; and the long quar¬ 
rel had been recently envenomed by the revolt 
of hjs son Conrad and the shame of his wife,® 
who, in the synods of Constance and Placentia, 
confessed the manifold prostitutions to which 
she had been exposed by a husband regardless 
of her honour and his own.® So popular was the 
cause of Urban, so weighty was his influence, 
that the council which he summoned at 
Placentia^ was composed of two hundred bish¬ 
ops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and 
]^varia. Four thousand of the clergy and thirty 
thousand of the laity attended this important 
meeting; and, as the most spacious cathedral 
would have been inadequate to the multi¬ 
tude, the session of seven days was held in a 
plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of 
the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, were 
introduced to plead the distress of their sover¬ 
eign, and the dangCT of Constantinople, which 
was divided only by a narrow sea from the 
victorious Turks, the common enemies of the 
Christian name. In their suppliant address they 
flattered the pride of the Latin princes; and, 
appealing at once to their policy and religion, 
escorted them to repel the barbarians on the 
confines of Asia, rather than to expect them 
in the heart of Europe. At the sad tale of 
die misery and perils of their Eastern brethren 
the assembly burst into tears; the most eager 
i^ampions declared their readiness to march; 
^d the Greek ambassadors were dismissed 
i$ith the assurance of a speedy and powerful 

relief of Constantinople was included in 
Ifiurger and most distant project of the de- 
of Jerusalem; but the prudent Urban 
the final decision to a second synod, 

he proposed to celebrate in some city of 
Ih the autumn of the same year. The 
would ptxipagate the flame xsi en* 


thusiasm; and his firmest hope was in a nadon 
cf soldiers® proud of the pre<^minence of 
their name, and ambitious to emulate thdr 
hero Charlemagne,® who, in the popular ro¬ 
mance of Turpin,^® had achieved the conquest 
of the Holy Land. A latent motive of affection 
or vanity might influence the choice of Urban: 
he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Cliagny, and the first of his countrymen who 
ascended the throne of St. Peter. The pope had 
illustrated his family and province; nor is 
there perhaps a more exquisite gratification 
than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, the 
humble and ^laborious scenes of our youthi 
It may occasion some surprise that! the 
Roman pontiff should erect, in the heart of 
France, the tribunal from whence he hurled his 
anathemas against the king; but our surp^se 
will vanish so soon as we form a just estimate of 
a king of France of the eleventh century.^ 
Philip the First was the great-grandson of 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, 
who, in the decline of Charlemagne’s posterity, 
added the regal title to his patrimonial estates 
of Paris and Orleans. In this narrow compass he 
was possessed of wealth and jurisdiction; but in 
the rest of France Hugh and his first descend¬ 
ants were no more than the feudal lords of 
about sixty dukes and counts, of independent 
and hereditary power,“ who disdained the con¬ 
trol of laws and legal assemblies, and whose dis¬ 
regard of their sovereign was revenged by the 
disobedience of their inferior vassals. At Cler¬ 
mont, in the territories of the count of Au¬ 
vergne,^® the pope might brave with impunity 
the resentment of Philip; and the council which 
be convened in that city was not less numerous 
or respectable than the synod of Placentia.^^ 
Besides hia court and council of Roman cardi¬ 
nals, he was supported by thirteen archbishops 
and two hundred and twenty-five bishops; 
the number of mitred prelates was computed at 
four hundred; and the fathers of the ehitrch 
were blessed by theTaints and enlightened by 
the doctors of age. From the adjacent king* 
doms a mardal train of lords and knights of 
power and renown attended the council,^® in 
high expectation of its resolves; and such was 
the ardour of zeal and curiosity, that the city 
was filled, and many thousands, in the month 
of November, erected their tents or huts in the 
open field. A se^on of eight days produced 
some useful or edifying canons for the reforxna* 
don of manners; a severe censure'was pro¬ 
nounced against the lioenoe of private w^i 
die Trace t^GoeP* was eoitfirmed^ a mp^ 
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of ho&tllities dining fiour days of the week; 
women and priests were placed under the safe^ 
guard of the church; and a protection of three 
years was extended to husbandmen and mer¬ 
chants, the defenceless victims of military 
rapine. But a law, however venerable be the 
sanction, cannot suddenly transform the temper 
of the times; and the benevolent efforts of 
Urban deserve the less praise, since he laboured 
to appease some domestic quarrels that he 
might spread the flames of war from the At¬ 
lantic to the Euphrates. From the synod of 
Placentia the rumour of his great design had 
gone forth among the nations; the clergy on 
their return had preached in every diocese the 
merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy 
Land; and when the pope ascended, a lofty 
scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared 
and impatient audience. His topics were ob¬ 
vious, his exhortation was vehement, his success 
inevitable. The orator was interrupted by the 
shout of thousands, who with one voice, and in 
their rustic idiom, exclaimed aloud, *'God wills 
it, Gkxi wills it!”^^ *Tt is indeed the will of 
God,** replied the pope; “and let this memora¬ 
ble word, the inspiration surely of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, 
to animate the devotion and courage of the 
champions of Christ. His cross is the symbol of 
your salvation; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as 
an external mark, on your breasts or shoulders, 
as a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable en¬ 
gagement.** The proposal was joyfully ac¬ 
cepted; great numl^rs, both of the dergy and 
laity, impressed on their garments the sign of 
the cross,'* and solicited the pope to march at 
their head. This dangerous honour was de- 
dined by the more prudent successor of 
Gregory, who alleged the schism of the church, 
and the duties of his pastoral office, recom¬ 
mending to the faithful, who were disqualified 
by sex or profession, by age or infirmity, to aid 
with their prayers and alms the personal service 
of their robust brethren. The name and powers 
of his legate he devolved on Adhemar, bishc^ 
of Puy, the first who had received the cross at 
his hai^. Ilie foremost of the temporal chiefs 
was Raymond, count of Toulouse, whose am¬ 
bassadors in the council excused the absence, 
and pled|^ the honour, of their master. After 
^ coiifeisdon and absolution of their sins, the 
diampionii of the cross were dismissed with a 
Ji4m to invite their country- 
mea and their departure for the 

Holy Lkhd.yite fijted to the festival of the As¬ 


sumption, fiSfteenth of August, of the ensidDf 

year.« , 

So familiar, and as it were so natural to maPf 
is the practice of violence, that our indulgence 
allows the slightest provocation, the most dis¬ 
putable right, as a sufficient ground of national 
hostility. But the name and nature of a holy war 
demands a more rigorous scrutiny; nor can we 
hastily believe that the servants of the Prince of 
Peace would unsheathe the sword of destruc¬ 
tion unless the motive were pure, the quarrd 
legitimate, and the necessity inevitable. The 
policy of an action may be determined from the 
tardy lessons of experience; but before we act, 
our conscience should be satisfied of the justice 
and propriety of our enterprise. In the age of 
the crusades, the Christians, both of the East 
and West, were persuaded of their lawfulness 
and merit; their arguments are clouded by tb,e 
perpetual abuse of Scripture and rhetoric; 
but they seem to insist on the right of natural 
and religious defence, their peculiar title to the 
Holy Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and 
Mohammedan foes.*® I. The right of a just dci- 
fence may fairly include our civil and spiritual 
allies: it depends on the existence of danger,; 
and that danger must be estimated by the two¬ 
fold consideration of the malice and the power 
of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been im¬ 
puted to the Mohammedans, the duty of 
tirpating all other religions by the sword. This 
charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by 
the Koran, by the history of the Musulman con¬ 
querors, and by their public and legal tolera¬ 
tion of the Christian worship. But it cannot be 
denied that the Oriental churches are depressed, 
under their iron yoke; that, in peace and war, 
they assert a divine and indefeasible claim 
universal empire; and that, in their orthodox 
creed, the unbelieving nations are continually 
threatened with the loss of religion or liberty. 
In the eleventh century the victorious arms of 
the Turks presented a real and urgent 
hension of these losses. They had subdued in 
less than thirty years the kingdoms of Asia, ,a$ 
far as Jerusalem and the Hellespcmt; aind ffiie 
Greek empire tottered on the verge of destnic- 
don. Besides an honest sympathy fot their 
bretheeh, the Latins had a right and interest in 
the ^pport of Constantinople, the most im^ 
penrtant barrier of the West; and the privilege^ 
defence must reach to prevent^ as well as tq le- 
pel, an impending aieniult this salutary 
purpose might have been accon^plished 
moderate succour; and our calmer reascmVsi^ 
disdaim the hunmierable hosts and mmite 
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operations which overwhelmed Asia and de* 
populated Europe. II. Palestine could add 
nothing to the strength or safety of the Latins; 
and fanaticism alone could pretend to justify 
the conquest of that distant and narrow prov^ 
ince. The Christians affirmed that their in* 
alienable title to the promised land had been 
sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour; it 
was their right and duty to rescue their in¬ 
heritance from the unjust possessors, who pro¬ 
faned his sepulchre, and oppressed the pil¬ 
grimage of his disciples. Vainly would it be al¬ 
leged that the pre-eminence of Jerusalem and 
the sanctity of Palestine have been abolished 
with the Mosaic law; that the God of the Chris¬ 
tians is not a local deity, and that the recovery 
of Bethlehem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, 
will'not atone for the violation of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel. Such arguments glance 
aside from the leaden shield of superstition; and 
the religious mind wdll not easily relinquish 
its hold on the sacred ground of mystery and 
miracle. III. But the holy wars which have 
been waged in every climate of the globe, from 
Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindostan, 
require the support of some more general and 
flexible tenet. It has been often supposed, and 
sometimes affirmed, that a difference of re¬ 
ligion is a worthy cause of hostility; that obsti¬ 
nate unbelievers may be slain or subdued by the 
champions of the cross; and that grace is the 
sole fountain of dominion as well as of mercy. 
Above four hundred years before the first 
crusade, the eastern and western provinces of 
the Roman empire had been acquired about 
the same time, and in the same manner, by the 
barbarians of Germany and Arabia. Time and 
treaties had legitimated the conquests of the 
Christian Franks; but in the eyes of their sub¬ 
jects and neighbours the Mohammedan princes 
were still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the 
arms of war or rebellion, might be lawfully 
driven from their unlawful possession.*^ 

As the manners of the Christians were re¬ 
laxed, their discipline of penance** was en- 
R)rced; and with the multiplication of sins the 
remedies were multiplied. In the primitive 
church a voluntary and open confession pre¬ 
pared the work of atonement In the middle 
ages the bishops and priests interrogated the 
criminalf compelled him to account for his 
l^ughU, words, and actions, and prescribed 
the terms of his reconciliation with G^. But as 
tfai$ discredonary power might alternately 
he abused by indulgence and tyranny, a rule 
>i^ifisoi]iline waeframed to inform and regulate 


the spiritual judges. This mode of legislation 
was invented by the Greeks; their penitentiais^^ 
were translated, or imitated, in the Latin 
church; and in the time of Charlemagne the 
clergy of every diocese were provided with a 
code, which they prudently concealed from 
the knowledge of the vulgar. In this dan¬ 
gerous estimate of crimes and punishments each 
case was supposed, each difference was rer 
marked, by the experience or penetration of the 
monks; some sins are enumerated which inno¬ 
cence could not have suspected, and others 
which reason ^^nnot believe; and the more 
ordinary offences of fornication and adultery, 
of perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and murder, 
were expiated by a penance which, according 
to the various circumstances, was prolonged 
from forty days to seven years. During this t^m 
of mortification the patient was healed, ^e 
criminal was absolved, by a salutary regimen 
of fasts and prayers: the disorder of his dress 
was expressive of grief and remorse; and he 
humbly abstained from all the business and 
pleasure of social life. But the rigid execution of 
these laws would have depopulated the palace, 
the camp, and the city; the barbarians of the 
West believed and trembled; but nature often 
rebelled against principle; and the magis¬ 
trate laboured without effect to enforce the 
jurisdiction of the priest. A liberal accomplish¬ 
ment of penance was indeed impracticable: the 
guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily repeti¬ 
tion ; that of homicide might involve the massa¬ 
cre of a whole people; each act was separately 
numbered; and, in those times of anarchy and 
vice, a modest sinner might easily incur a debt 
of three hundred years. His insolvency was 
relieved by a commutation or indulgence: a year 
of penance was appreciated at twenty-six 
solidi^ of silver, about four pounds sterling, for 
the rich; at three solidi, or nine shillings, for the 
indigent: and these alms were soon appropri¬ 
ated to the use of the church, which derived 
from the redemption of sins an inexhaustible 
source of opulence and dominion. A debt of 
three hundred years, or twelve hundred pounds, 
was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune; 
the scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by 
the alienation of land; and the princely dona¬ 
tions of Pepin and Charlemagne are expressly 
given for the remedy of their soul. It is a maxim 
of the civil law, that whosoever cannot pay 
with his purse must pay with his body; and the 
practice of fiagellation was adopted by the 
monks— a cheap though painful equivalent. By 
a fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance wa* 
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taxed at three thotxsand lashei;^^ and such was 
the skill and patience of a famous hermit, St. 
Dominic of the Iron Cuirass,that in six days 
he could discharge an entire century by a whip¬ 
ping of three hundred thousand stripes. His 
example was followed by many penitents of 
both sexes; and as a vicarious sacrifice was ac¬ 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on 
his own back the sins of his l>cnefactors.*^ These 
compensations of the purse and the person in¬ 
troduced, in the eleventh century, a more hon¬ 
ourable mode of satisfaction. The merit of 
military service against the Saracens of Africa 
and Spain had been allowed by the predeces¬ 
sors of Urban the Second. In the council of 
Clermont, that pope proclaimed a plenary in-^ 
dulgence to those who should enlist under the 
banner of the cro^; the absolution of all their 
sins, and a full receipt for all that might be due 
of canonical penance.®^ The cold philosophy of 
modern times is incapable of feeling the im¬ 
pression that was made on a sinful and fanatic 
world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, 
the incendiary, the homicide, arose by thou¬ 
sands to redeem their souls by repeating on the 
infidels the same deeds which they had exer¬ 
cised against their Christian brethren; and the 
terms of atonement were eagerly embraced by 
offenders of every rank and denomination. 
None were pure; none were exempt from the 
guilt and penalty of sin; and those who were the 
least amenable to the justice of God and the 
church were the best entitled to the temporal 
and eternal recompense of their pious courage. 
If they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy did not 
hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown of 
martyrdom;*® and should they survive, they 
could expect without impatience the delay and 
increase of their heavenly reward. They offered 
their blood to the Son of God, who had laid 
down his life for their salvation: they took up 
the cross, and entered with confidence into the 
way of the Lord. His providence would watch 
over their safety; perhaps his visible and mi¬ 
raculous power would smooth the difficulties of 
their holy enterprise. The cloud and pillar of 
Jehovah had marched before the Israelites into 
the promised land. Might not the Christians 
more reasonably hope that the rivers would 
open for their passage; that the walls of the 
strongest cities would fall at the sound of their 
trumpecs; and that the sun would be arrested in 
his mid-career to allow them time for the de¬ 
struction of the infidels? 

Of die chiefs and soldiers who marched tp the 
holy iqsulchre, X will dare to affirm that all 


were prompted by the spirit of enthusiasm, the 
belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the as¬ 
surance of divine aid. But I am equally per¬ 
suaded that in many it was not the sole, that in 
some it was not the leading, principle of action. 
The use and abuse of religion are feeble to stem, 
they are strong and irresistible to impel, the 
stream of national manners. Against the private 
wars of the barbarians, their bloody tourna¬ 
ments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, the 
popes and synods might ineffectually thunder. It 
is a more easy task to provoke the metaphysical 
disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloister 
the victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify 
the patience of slaves and cowards, or to assume 
the merit of the humanity and benevolence of 
modern Christians. War and exercise were the 
reigning passions of the Franks or Latins; they 
were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify those 
passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their 
swords against the nations of the East. Their 
victory, or even their attempt, would immortal¬ 
ise the names of the intrepid heroes of the 
cross; and the purest piety could not be insensi¬ 
ble to the most splendid prospect of military 
glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe they shed 
the blood of their friends and countrymen for 
the acquisition, perhaps, of a castle or a village. 
They could march with alacrity against the 
distant and hostile nations who were devoted 
to their arms; their fancy already grasped the 
golden sceptres of Asia; and the conquest of 
Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might exalt 
to royalty the hopes of the most private ad¬ 
venturer. Christendom, in her rudest state, 
must have yielded to the climate and cultiva¬ 
tion of the Mohammedan countries; and their 
natural and artificial wealth had been magni¬ 
fied by the tales of pilgrims and the gifts of an 
imperfect commerce. The vulgar, both the 
great and small, were taught to believe every 
wonder, of lands Rowing with milk and honey, 
of mines and treasures, of gold and diamonds, 
of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odorifer¬ 
ous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In 
this earthly paradise each warrior depended on 
his sword to carve a plenteous and honourable 
establishment, which he measured only by the 
extent of his wishes.®® Their vassals and soldiers 
trusted their fortunes to God and their master; 
the spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich the 
meanest follower of the camp; and the flavour 
of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian 
women, were temptations more adapted to 
the nature, than to the profession, of the 
champions of the cross. The love ^ fxtedon^ 
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was a pdVi^ul indtemeht to the xtniltitiides 
who WCMi oppressed by feudd 6r ecclesiastical 
tyrahiiy. Under this holy sign, the peasants and 
burghers, who were attached to the servitude 
of the glebe, might escape from a haughty lord, 
and transplant themselves and their families to 
a land of liberty. The monk might release him- 
fzom the discipline of his convent, the 
debtor might suspend the accumulation of 
usury and the pursuit of his creditors, and out¬ 
laws and malefactors of every cast might con¬ 
tinue to brave the laws and elude the punish¬ 
ment of their crimes.*® 

These motives were potent and numerous: 
when we have singly computed their weight on 
the mind of each individual, we must add the 
infinite series, the multiplying powers of 
example and fashion. The first proselytes be¬ 
came the warmest and most effectual mis¬ 
sionaries of the cross: among their friends and 
countrymen they preached the duty, the merit, 
and the recompense of their holy vow, and the 
most reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn 
within the whirlpool of persuasion and au¬ 
thority. The martial youths were fired by the 
reproach or suspicion of cowardice; the op¬ 
portunity of visiting with an army the septil- 
chre of Christ was embraced by the old and in¬ 
firm, by women and children, who consulted 
rather ^eir zeal than their strength; and those 
who in the evening had derided the folly of 
dieir companions were the most eager, the en¬ 
suing day, to tread in their footsteps. The ig¬ 
norance which magnified the hopes, diminished 
the perils, of the enterprise. Since the Turkish 
conquest, the paths of pilgrimage were ob¬ 
literated; the chiefs themselves had an im¬ 
perfect notion of the length of the way and the 
state of their enemies; and such was the stupid¬ 
ity of the people, that, at the sight of the first 
dty or castle beyond the limits of their knowl¬ 
edge, they were ready to ask whether that was 
not the Jerusalem, the term and object of their 
labours. Yet the more prudent of the cru¬ 
saders, who vfert not sure that they should be 
fed from heaven with a shower of quails or 
^anna, provided themselves with those pre- 
metals which, in every country, are the 
fj^pi^ntatives of every commodity. To defray, 
a^di^ing to their rank, the expenses of the 
princes alienated thdr provinces, nobles 
lands and castles, peasants their cattle and 
i|Ke^j|astru&ent8 of husbandry. The value of 
depreciated by the eager conqM:- 
ndild^des; while the price of arms 
Si^ hones was raised to an exoribitant height 


by the wants and impadenee of the buyers^ 
Ibose who remaindl at home, widi sense and 
money, were enriched by die>pidemtcid dis¬ 
ease: the sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate, 
the domains of their vassals, and the ecclesi* 
astical purchasers completed the payment by 
the assurance of their prayers. The cross, which 
was commonly sewed on the garment, in cloth 
or silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their 
skin: an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was ap¬ 
plied to perpetuate the mark; and a crafty 
monk; who showed the miraculous impression 
on his breast, was repaid with the popular 
veneration arid*-fichest benefices of PalestiAe.*^ 
The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the 
council of Clermont for the departure ofvthe 
pilgrims; but the day was anticipated by pe 
thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians; pd 
I shall briefiy despatch the calamities whi^h 
they indicted and suffered before I enter on the 
more serious and successful enterprise of the 
chiefs. Early in the spring, from the confines of 
France and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of 
the populace of both sexes flocked round the 
first missionary of the crusade, and pressed him, 
with clamorous importunity, to lead them to 
the holy sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the 
character, without the talents or authority, of a 
general, impelled or obeyed the forward im¬ 
pulse of his votaries along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers 
soon compelled them to separate, and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, a valiant 
though needy soldier, conducted a vanguard of 
pilgrims, whose condition may be determined 
from the proportion of eight horsemen to 
fifteen thousand foot. The example and foot¬ 
steps of Peter were closely pursued by another 
fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose sermons had 
swept away fifteen or twenty thousand peasants 
from the villages of Germany. Their rear 
was again pressed by a herd of two hundred 
thousand, the most stupid and savage refuse of 
the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and 
drunkenness. Some counts and gentlemen, at 
the head of three thousand horse, attended the 
motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil: 
but their genuine leaders (may we credit such 
folly?) were a goose and a goat, who were 
carri<^ in the front, and to whom these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine 
spirit Of these, and of other bands of enthusi¬ 
asts, the first and most easy warfare was against 
tiie Jews, the naarderers of the Son Of 
the trading cities of the MeneQe andithe Khine 





ibSeSt ccdoxkits were xunnerous and rich, and 
they enjoyed, under the protection of the em¬ 
peror and the bishops, the free exercise of 
their religion.** At Verdun, Tr^ives, Mentz, 
Spires, Worms, many thousands of that un¬ 
happy people were pillaged and massacred,*^ 
nor had they felt a more bloody stroke since the 
persecution of Hadrian. A remnant was saved 
by the hrmness of their bishops, who accepted a 
feigned and transient conversion; but the more 
obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to the 
fanaticism of the Christians, barricadoed their 
houses, and, precipitating themselves, their 
families, and their wealth into the rivers or the 
flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the 
avarice, of their implacable foes. 

Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat 
of the Byzantine monarchy the crusaders were 
compelled to traverse an interval of six hun¬ 
dred miles, the wild and desolate countries of 
Hungary** and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, 
and intersected with rivers; but it was then 
covered with morasses and forests, which spread 
to a boundless extent whenever man has ceased 
to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both na¬ 
tions had imbibed the rudiments of Christian¬ 
ity: the Hungarians were ruled by their native 
princes, the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the 
Greek emperor; but, on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, their ferocious natiu*e was rekindled, and 
ample provocation was afforded by the disorders 
of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have been 
unskilful and languid among a people whose 
cities were built of reeds and timber, which were 
deserted in the summer season for the tents of 
hunters arid shepherds. A scanty supply of pro¬ 
visions was rudely demanded, forcibly seized, 
and greedily consumed, and on the first quarrel 
the crusaders gave a loose to indignation and 
revenge. But their ignorance of the country, of 
war, and of discipline exposed them to every 
snare. Tlie Greek praefect of Bulgaria com¬ 
manded a regular force; at the trumpet of the 
Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth of his 
martial subjects bent their bows and mounted 
on horseback; their policy was insidious, and 
their retaliation bn these pious robbers was un* 
felendng and bloody.** About a third of the 
naked fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of 
the number, escaped to the Thracian moun¬ 
tains; and the emperor, who respected the 
pilgrimage and succour of the Latins, con- 
«iucted ftem by secure and easy journeys to 
Gonstandnopie, an^ advised them to await the 
^ival dT thbtr brethren. For a while they rc- 
^^mbeced their faults^ and losses; but no sooner 


were they revived by the hospitable entertains 
ment, than their venom was again mflamed^ 
they stung dieir benefactor, and neither gardens, 
nor palaces, nor churches, were safe from their 
depredadons. For his own safety, Alexius al¬ 
lured them to pass over to the Asiadc side of the 
Bosphorus; but their blind impetuosity soon 
urged them to desert the station which he had 
assigned, and to rush headlong against the 
Turks, who occupied the road of Jerusalem. 
The hermit, conscious of his shame, had with¬ 
drawn from the camp to Gonstantinoplb; and 
his lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, who was 
worthy of a better command, attempted with¬ 
out success to introduce some order and pru* 
dence among the herd of savages. They sepa¬ 
rated in quest of prey, and themselves fell an 
easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour 
that their foremost companions were rioting in 
the spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the 
main body to descend into the plain of Nice: 
they were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows, 
and a pyramid of bones^* informed their com¬ 
panions of the place of their defeat. Of the first 
crusaders, three hundred thousand had already 
perished before a single city was rescued from 
the infidels, before their graver and more noble 
brethren had completed the preparations of 
their enterprise.*^ 

None of the great sovereigns of Europe em¬ 
barked their persons in the first crusade. The 
emperor Henry the Fourth was not disposed to 
obey the summons of the pope; Philip the First 
of France was occupied by his pleasures; Wil¬ 
liam Rufus of England by a recent conquest'; 
the kings of Spain were engaged in a domestic 
war against the Moors; and the northern 
monarchs of Scotland, Denmark,** Sweden^ 
and Poland were yet strangers to the passibns 
and interests of the South. The religious ardour 
was more strongly felt by the princes the 
second order, who held an important place in 
the feudal system. Their situation will naturi^y 
cast under four distinct heads the review of the^ 
names and characters; but 1 may escape some 
needless repetition, by observing at once that 
courage and the exercise of arms are the com¬ 
mon attribute of these Christian adVenturi^ 
I. The first rank both in war and council is 
justly due to Godfrey bf Bouillon; arid happy 
would it have been for the crusaders, if diey had 
trusted themselves to the Bble coriduct of that 
accomplished hero, a worthy rcpresenuitive of 
Charlemagne, frrom whom he was descended 
the female line. His fhth^ was the riohfetrlice 

of the counts of Boulogmri: Brabant, me 
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province of Lorraine,*’ was die inheritance of 
his mother; and by the emperor’s bounty he 
was himself invested with that ducal title, 
which has been improperly transferred to his 
Icardshlp of Bouillon in the Ardennes.** In the 
service of Henry the Fourth he bore the great 
stamdard of the empire, and pierced with his 
lance the breast of Rodolph, the rebel king: 
Godfrey was the first who ascended the walls of 
Rome; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his re¬ 
morse for bearing arms against the pope, con¬ 
firmed an early resolution of visiting the holy 
sepulchre not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His 
v^our was matured by prudence and modera¬ 
tion; his piety, though blind, was sincere; 
and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised the 
real and fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior 
to the private factions of the chiefs, he reserved 
his enmity for the enemies of Christ; and 
though he gained a kingdom by the attempt, 
his pure and disinterested zeal was acknowl¬ 
edged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouillon*^ was 
accompanied by his two brothers, by Eustace 
the elder, who had succeeded to the county of 
Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a 
character of more ambiguous virtue. The duke 
of Lorraine was alike celebrated on either side 
of the Rhine: from his birth and education, he 
was equally conversant with the French and 
Teutonic languages: the barons of France, 
Gcnnany, and Lorraine assembled their vas¬ 
sals; and the confederate force that marched 
under his banner was composed of fourscore 
thousand foot and about ten thousand horse. 
11. In the parliament that was held at Paris, in 
the king’s presence, about two months after the 
council of Clermont, Hugh, count of Verman- 
dois, was the most conspicuous of the princes 
who assumed the cross. But the appellation of 
the Great was applied, not so much to his merit 
or possessions (though neither were contempt¬ 
ible), as to the royal birth of the brother of the 
king of France.** Robert, duke of Normandy, 
was the eldest son of William the Conqueror; 
but on his father’s death he was deprived of 
the kingdom of England, by his own indo¬ 
lence and the activity of his brother Rufus. 
The worth of Robert was degraded by an 
cpccessive levity and easiness of temper: his 
<^eex;fulness seduced him to the indulgence 
of pleasure; his profuse liberality impover- 
isib^ the prince and people; his indiscrimi- 
clemency multiplied the number of offen- 
^nd the amiable qualities of a private 
liecame the essential defects of a sovereign, 
liu; of ten thousand marks he 


inortgaged Normandy during his absence to the 
English usurper;*^ but his engagement and 
behaviour in the holy war announced in Robert 
a reformation of manners, and restored him in 
some degree to the public esteem. Another 
Robert was count of Flanders, a royal province, 
which, in this century, gave three queens to the 
thrones of France, England, and Denmark: 
he was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the 
Christians; but in the exploits of a soldier he 
sometimes forgot the duties of a general. 
Stephen, count of Chartres, of Blois, and of 
Troyes, was one of the richest princes of the 
age; and the'number of his castles has/been 
compared to the three hundred and sixtv-five 
days of the year. His mind was improve by 
literature; and, in the council of the chiefs! the 
eloquent Stephen** was chosen to discharge the 
office of their president. These four werej.the 
principal leaders of the French, the Normans, 
and the pilgrims of the British isles; but the list 
of the barons who were possessed of three or 
four towns would exceed, says a contemporary, 
the catalogue of the Trojan war.** 111. In the 
south of France the command was assumed by 
Adhcinar, bishop of Puy, the pope’s legale, 
and by Raymond count of St. Giles and 
Toulouse, who added the prouder titles of duke 
of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. The 
former was a respectable prelate, alike qualified 
for this world and the next. The latter was a 
veteran warrior, who had fought against the 
Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated his de¬ 
clining age, not only to the deliverance, but to 
the perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre. 
His experience and riches gave him a strong 
ascendant in the Christian camp, whose dis¬ 
tress he was often able, and sometimes willing, 
to relieve. But it was easier for him to extort the 
praise of the Infidels than to preserve the love of 
his subjects and associates. His eminent quali¬ 
ties were clouded by a temper, haughty, en¬ 
vious, and obstinate; and, though he resigned 
an ample patrimony for the cause of God, his 
piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt 
from avarice and ambition.** A mercantile, 
rather than a martial, spirit prevailed among 
his promncials^^^ a common name, which in¬ 
cluded the natives of Auvergne and Lan¬ 
guedoc,** the vassals of the kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy or Arles. Front the adjacent frontier of 
Spain he drew a band of hardy adventurers; 
as he marched, through Lombardy., a crowd of 
l^lians flocked to his standard, and his united 
force consisted of one bimdred thousand horse 
and foot. If Raymond was the first to-exdist and 
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the last to .depart, the delay may be excused by 
the greatness of his preparation and the promise 
of an everlasting farewell. IV. The name of 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was 
already famous by his double victory over the 
Greek emperor: but his father’s will had re¬ 
duced him to the principality of Tarentum, and 
the remembrance of his Eastern trophies, till 
he was awakened by the rumour and passage of 
the French pilgrims. It is in the person of this 
Norman chief that we may seek for the coolest 
policy and ambition, with a small allay of re* 
iigious fanaticism. His conduct may justify a 
belief that he had secretly directed the design of 
the pope, which he affected to second with 
astonishment and zeal: at the siege of Amalphi 
his example and discourse inflamed the passions 
of a confederate army; he instantly tore his 
garment to supply crosses for the numerous 
candidates, and prepared to visit Constanti¬ 
nople and Asia at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Several 
princes of the Norman race accompanied 
this veteran general; and his cousin Tancred®^ 
was the partner, rather than the servant, of the 
war. In the accomplished character of Tan- 
cred we discover all the virtues of a perfect 
knight, the true spirit of chivalry, which in¬ 
spired the generous sentiments and social offices 
of man far better than the base philosophy, or 
the baser religion, of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that 
of the crusades, a revolution had taken place 
among the Spaniards, the Normans, and the 
French, which was gradually extended to the 
rest of Europe. The service of the infantry was 
degraded to the plebeians; the cavalry formed 
the strength of the armies; and the honourable 
name of mi7w, or soldier, was confined to the 
gendemen“ who served on horseback, and were 
invested with the character of knighthood. The 
dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights 
of sovereignty, divided the provinces among 
their faithful barons: the barons distributed 
among their vassals the fiefs or benefices of their 
jurisdiction; and these military tenants, the 
peers of each other and of their lord, composed 
the noble or equestrian order, which disdained 
to conceive the peasant or burgher as of the 
same species with themselves. The dignity of 
their birth was preserved by pure and equal 
alliances; their sons alone, who could produce 
four quarters or lines of ancestry, without spot 
ot* reproach, might legally pretend to the 
honour of knighthood; but a valiant plebeian 
sometimes enriched and ennobled by the 


sword, and became the father of a new race., A 
single kni^t opuld impart, according to hU 
judgment, the character which he received; 
and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived 
more glory from this personal distinction than 
from the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony,, 
of which some traces may be found in Tacitus 
and the woods of Germany,®® was in its origin 
simple and profane: the candidate, after some 
previous trial, was invested with the sword and 
spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched 
with a slight blow, as an emblem of the last af¬ 
front which it was lawful for him to endure. 
But superstition mingled in every public and 
private action of life: in the holy wars it sancti¬ 
fied the profession of arms; and the order of 
chivalry was assimilated in its rights and privi^ 
leges to the sacred orders of priesthood. Jhe 
bath and white garment of the novice were an 
indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism: 
his sword, which he offered on the altar, was 
blessed by the ministers of religion: his solemn 
reception was preceded by fasts and vigils; and 
he was created a knight in the name of God, of 
St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel. 
He swore to accomplish the duties of his pro¬ 
fession; and education, example, and the public 
opinion were the inviolable guardians of his 
oath. As the champion of God and the ladies (I 
blush to unite such discordant names), he de¬ 
voted himself to speak with truth; to maintain 
the right; to protect the distressed; to practise 
courtesyi a virtue less familiar to the ancients; to 
pursue the infidels; to despise the allurements of ‘ 
ease and safety; and to vindicate in every per¬ 
ilous adventure the honour of his character. 
The abuse of the same spirit provoked the Ur 
literate knight to disdain the arts of industry 
and peace; to esteem himself the sole judge and 
avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to 
neglect the laws of civil society and military 
discipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, to 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, 
were strongly felt, and have been oftm ob^ 
served. The asperity of national prejudice was 
softened; and the community of religion and 
arms spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Ghristendomr 
Abroad in enterprise and pilgrimage, at home 
in martial exercise, die warriors of every coun¬ 
try were perpetually associated; and impartial 
taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity.®^^ Instead of 
the naked spectacles which corrupted the 
nersof the Greeks, and banished the 
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ii[m theMrgiQS and tiukiirbm, the poihpoua dec- 
ofatiQn the lists was a^ned with the pres¬ 
ence cif chaste and high-bom beauty, from whose 
hands die conqueror received the prize of his 
dextmty and courage. The skill and strength 
that were exerted in wrestling and boxing bear 
a distant and doubtful relation to the merit of a 
Sol^ef; but the tournaments, as they were in- 
in France, and eagerly adopted both in 
the East and West, presented a lively image of 
the business of the field. The single combats, 
the general skirmish, the defence of a pass, or 
castle, were rehearsed aS in actual service; 
and the contest, both irt real and mimic war, 
was decided by the superior management of the 
horse and lance. The lance was the proper and 
peculiar weapon of the knight: his horse was of 
a large and heavy breed; but this charger, till 
he was roused by the approaching danger, was 
usually led by an attendant, and he quietly rode 
a pad or palfrey of a more easy pace. His helmet 
sad sword, his greaves and buckler, it would 
be superfluous to describe; but I may remark, 
diat, at the period of the crusades, the armour 
was less ponderous than in later times; and 
that, instead of a massy cuirass, his breast was 
defended by a hauberk or coat of mail. When 
their long lances were fixed in the rest, the 
warriors furiously spurred their horses against 
the foe; and the light cavalry of the Turks and 
Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and 
impetuous weight of their charge. Each knight 
was attended to the field by his faithful squire, a 
youth of equal birth and similar hopes; he was 
followed by his archers and men-at-arms, and 
four, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as 
the furniture of a complete lance. In the expedi¬ 
tions to the neighbmiring kingdoms or the 
Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenure no 
longer subsisted; the voluntary service of the 
knights and their followers was either prompted 
by zeal or attachment, or purchased with re¬ 
wards and promises; and the numbers of each 
squadron were measured by the power, the 
wealdi, and the fame of each independent 
, rirkftain. They were distinguished by his 
|)aimer, his armorial coat, and lus cry d* war; 
itod dot most ancient fancies of Europe must 
in these achievements the origin and 
pxdfit of their nobility. In this rapid portrait Of 
cl^alry I have been urged to anticipate on the 
of the crusades, at once an efifect and a 
cause of this memorable institution.^^ 

^ ^ and such the leaders, 

wumed the cross for the deliverance of the 
‘^y- sepolchre. As soon as they were relieved 


by the absence of the plebeian^ mnllitude^ ihey 
encoturaged^Cach other, by into^ews andmes^ 
sages, to accomplish their vow, and hasten their 
departure. Their wives and sisters were de¬ 
sirous of partaking the danger and merit of the 
pilgrimage: their portable treasures were con¬ 
veyed in bars of silver and gold; and the princes 
and barons were attended by their equipage of 
hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure 
and to supply their table. The difficulty of pro¬ 
curing subsistence for so many myriads of men 
and horses engaged them to separate their 
forces: their choice or situation determined the 
road; and it Whs agreed to meet in'the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Constantinople, and from theioce to 
begin their operations against the Turks. From 
the banks of the Meuse and the Moselle, God¬ 
frey of Bouillon followed the direct way of per- 
many, Hungary, and Bulgaria; and, as long as 
he exercised the sole command, every step af¬ 
forded some proof of his prudence and virtue. 
On the confines of Hungary he was stopped 
three weeks by a Christian people, to whom the 
name, or at least the abuse, of the cross was 
justly odious. The Hungarians still smarted 
with the wounds which they had received from 
the first pilgrims: in their turn they had abused 
the right of defence and retaliation; and they 
had reason to apprehend a severe revenge from 
a hero of the same nation, and who was en¬ 
gaged in the same cause. But, after weighing the 
motives and the events, the virtuous duke was 
content to pity the crimes and misfortunes of his 
worthless l^ethren; and his twelve deputies, the 
messengers of peace, requested in his name a 
finee passage and an equal market. To remove 
their suspicions, Godfrey trusted himself, and 
afterwards his brother, to the faith of Carloman, 
king of Hungary, who treated them with a 
simple but hospitable entertainment: the treaty 
was sanctified by their common .Gospel; and 
a proclamation, under pain of death, restrained 
the animosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. 
From Austria to Belgrade, they traversed the 
plains of Hungary, without enduring or offer¬ 
ing an injury; and the proximity of Carloman, 
who hovered on their flanks with his numerous 
cavaliy, was a precaution not less useful for 
their safety than for his own. They reached the 
banks d* the Save; and no sooner had they 
passed the river than rite king of Hungary 
restored the hostages, and saluted their de¬ 
parture with thefairest wishes for the success of 
their enterprise. With the same conduct and 
discipline Godfrey pervaded the woods d 
iputia and the frontieis d Thrace; and 
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goldea armew, commanded the 


OQogratulate himself tbit be had alxiK»t 
reached the first term of his pilgrimage without 
dravdng his sword against a Christian ad¬ 
versary. After an easy and pleasant journey 
through Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia, 
Raymond and his provincials marched forty 
days through the savage country of Dalmatia® 
and Sclavonia. The weather was a perpetual 
fog; the land was mountainous and desolate; 
the natives were either fugitive or hostile: loose 
in their religion and government, they refused to 
furnish provisions or guides; murdered the 
Stragglers; and exercised by night and day the 
vigilance of the count, who derived more se¬ 
curity from the punishment of some captive 
robbers than from his interview and treaty with 
the prince of Scodra.®° His march between 
Durazzo and Cbnstantinople was harassed, 
without being stopped, by the peasants and 
soldiers of the Greek emperor; and the same 
faint and ambiguous hostility was prepared 
for the remaining chiefs, who passed the Adri¬ 
atic from the coast of Italy. Bohemond had 
arms and vessels, and foresight and disci¬ 
pline; and his name was not forgotten in the 
provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. Whatever 
obstacles he encountered were surmounted by 
his military conduct and the valour of Tan- 
cred; and if the Norman prince affected to 
spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the 
full plunder of an heretical castle.®^ The nobles 
of France pressed forwards with the vain and 
thoughtless ardour of which their nation has 
been sometimes accused. From the Alps to 
Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, of the two 
Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a 
wealthy country, and amidst the applauding 
Catholics, was a devout or triumphant prog¬ 
ress: they kissed the feet of the Roman pontiff; 
and the golden standard of St. Peter was de¬ 
livered to the brother of the French monarch.®* 
But in this vmt of piety and pleasure then neg¬ 
lected to secure the season and the means of 
their emibrkation: the winter was insensibly 
lost: their troops were scattered and corrupted 
in the towns of Italy. They separately ac¬ 
complished their passage, regardless of safety or 
dignity; atid witbn nine montb from die feast 
of the Assumption, the day appointed by Ur¬ 
ban, all the Latin princes had reached Con¬ 
stantinople. ?ut .the count of Vermandois was 
produced as a captive; his foremost vessels were 
scattered by ai tempest; and his person, against 
dte law of nations, was demined by the iieuten- 
ants of Aipaui. Vet the arrival of Hugh had 
^ by ibur-and-twenty knights in 


to revere, the genoal of the Latin Cbisdans, 
brother of the king of kings.®® 

In some Oriental tale 1 have read the fable of 
a shepherd who . was ruined by the accomplish* 
ment of his own wishes: he had prayed for 
water; the Ganges was turned into his groubl, 
and his flock and cottage were swept away by 
the inundation. Such was the fortune, or ,at 
least the apprehension, of the Greek emperor 
Alexius Conmenus, whose name has already 
appeared in this history, and whose conduct is 
so differently represented by his dajughter 
Anna,®^ and by the Latin writers,®® In , the 
council of Placentia his ambassadors had'SOr 
licited a moderate succour, perhaps of ten ithQU<» 
sand soldiers; but he was astonished by the ap¬ 
proach of so many potent chiefs and fanadc 
nations. The emperor fluctuated between hq>e 
and fear, between timidity and courage; but ia 
the crooked policy which he mistook for wfrr 
dom, I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he 
maliciously conspired against the life or honour 
of the French heroes. The promiscuous multi¬ 
tudes of Peter the Hermit were savage beasis^ 
alike destitute of humanity and reason: nor was 
it possible for Alexius to prevent or deplore 
their destruction. The troops of Godfrey and 
his peers were less contemptible, but not less 
suspicious, to the Greek emperor. Their motives 
might be pure and pious; but he wad equally 
alarmed by his knowledge of the amlAtious 
Bohemond, and his ignorance of the Transal¬ 
pine chiefs: the courage of the French was hUnd 
and headstrong; they might be tempted by the 
luxury and wealth of Greece, and elated by 
the view and opinion of their invinciUc 
strength; and Jerusalem might be forgotten In 
the prospect of Constantinople. After a^.lpng 
march and painful abstinence, the troc|>S:af 
Godfrey encamped in the plains of Thrace; 
they heard with indignation that thdr^brotber, 
the count of Vermandois, was imprisoned 
the Greeks; and their reluctant duke was oom^ 
pelled to indulge them in aome freedom 
taliation and rapine. They were, appeased by 
the submission of Alestius: he promised, m 
supply their camp; and as they rdused, tn die 
midst of winter, to pass the Bosphcsnis, their 
quarters were assigned among the gardoss 
and palaces on the shores of dmt narrow aea* 
But an incurable jealousy still rankled .in Ae 
minds of the two nafiOns, who det^ised each 
othar as slaves and baiteisma . Ign<»aDce is Ae, 
ground of and was ^|ipt 

flamed into d^y pitn/PcadonS: p^judiee^^ 
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I /bfind, hunger ia deaf; and Alexius is accused of 

y a design fo starve cnr assault the Latins in a 
/ dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with 
the waters.®® Godfrey sounded his trumpets, 
burst the net, overspread the plain, and insulted 
the suburbs: but the gates of Constantinople 
were strongly fortified; the ramparts were lined 
with archers; and after a doubtful conflict, both 
parties listened to the voice of peace and re- 
ligi<Hi. The gifts and promises of the emperor 
insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the West¬ 
ern strangers; as a Christian warrior, he re¬ 
kindled their zeal for the prosecution of their 
holy enterprise, which he engaged to second 
with his troops and treasures. On the return of 
spring, Godfrey was persuaded to occupy a 
pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia; and no 
sooner had he passed the Bosphorus than the 
Greek vessels were suddenly recalled to the op¬ 
posite shore. The same policy was repeated with 
the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the 
example, and weakened by the departure, of 
their foremost companions. By his skill and 
diligence Alexius prevented the union of any 
two of the confederate armies at the same 
moment under the walls of Constantinople; and 
before the feast of the Pentecost not a Latin 
pilgrim was left on the coast of Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe 
might deliver Asia, and repel the Turks from 
the neighbouring shores of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont. The fair provinces from Nice to 
Antioch were the recent patrimony of the 
Roman emperor; and his ancient and perpetual 
claim still embraced the kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or 
affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new 
allies to subvert the thrones of the East; but the 
calmer dictates of reason and temper dissuaded 
him from exposing his royal person to the faith 
of unknown and lawless barbarians. His pru¬ 
dence, or his pride, was content with extorting 
from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solemn promise that they would 
either restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, 
as! the humble and loyal vassals of the Roman 
etnpirt. Their independent spirit was fired at 
the mention of their foreign and voluntary 
servitude: they successively yielded to the dex- 
tearous application eff gifts and Battery; and the 
first prosdytes became the most eloquent and 
^ectu 41 missionari^ to multiply the compan- 
idi» nf their shame. The pride of Hugh of 
was soothed by the honours of his 
. fS^dvity; and in the brother of the French king 
I tte examine eff subnfisskm was prevalent and 


weighty, in the mind of Godfrey of Bouillon 
every human consideration was subordinate to 
the glory Of God and the success of the crusade. 
He haci firmly resisted the temptations of 
Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the at¬ 
tack and conquest of Constantinople. Alexius 
esteemed his virtues, deservedly named him 
the champion of the empire, and dignified his 
homage with the filial name and the rites of 
adoption.®^ The hateful Bohemond was re- 
ccived as a true and ancient ally; and if the 
emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it 
was only to<praise the valour that he had 
displayed, and the glory that he had acquired, 
in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The «on of 
Guiscard was lodged, and entertained,) and 
served with Imperial pomp: one day, as he 
passed through the gallery of the palace, a door 
was carelessly left open to expose a pile of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, of curious and 
costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming 
disorder from the floor to the roof of the cham¬ 
ber. “What conquests,’* exclaimed the am¬ 
bitious miser, “might not be achieved by the 
possession of such a ireasurc?*’—“It is your 
own,” replied a Greek attendant, who watched 
the motions of his soul; and Bohemond, after 
some hesitation, condescended to accept this 
magnificent present. The Norman was flattered 
by the assurance of an independent princi¬ 
pality; and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, 
his daring demand of the office of great do¬ 
mestic, or general of the East. The two Roberts, 
the son of the conqueror of England, and the 
kinsman of three queens,®® bowed in their 
turn before the Byzantine throne. A pwivate let¬ 
ter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration 
of the emperor, the most excellent and liberal of 
men, who taught him to believe that he was a 
favourite, and promised to educate and estab¬ 
lish his youngest son. In his southern province, 
the count of St. Giles and Toulouse faintly 
recognised the supremacy of the king of France, 
a prince of a foreign nation and language. At 
the head of a hundred thousand men, he de¬ 
clared that he was the soldier and servant of 
Christ alone, and that the Greek might be 
satisfied with an equal treaty of alliance and 
friendship. His obstinate resistance enhanced 
the value and the price of his submission; and 
he shone, says the princess Anna, among the 
barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars of 
heaven. His disgust of the noise and insolence of 
the French, his su^icions of the designs rf 
Bohemond, the emperor imparted to hi® 
faithful Raymond; and that aged statesman 
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might dearly duoem, that, hov\^er false in 
friendship, he was sincere in his enmity.^ The 
s^t of ^valry was last iubducd in the person 
of TanCred; and none could deem them- 
selves dishonoured by the imitation of that gal¬ 
lant knight. He disdained the gold and hattery 
of the Greek monarch; assaulted in his presence 
an insolent patridan; escaped to Asia in the 
habit of a private soldier; and yielded with a 
sigh to the authority of Bohcmond, and the 
interest of the Christian cause. The best and 
most ostensible reason was the impossibility of 
passing the sea and accomplishing their vow 
without the licence and the vessels of Alexius; 
but they cherished a secret hope, that, as soon as 
they trod the continent of Asia, their swords 
would obliterate their shame, and dissolve the 
engagement, which on his side might not be 
very faithfully performed. The ceremony of 
their homage was grateful to a people who had 
long since considered pride as the substitute of 
power. High on his throne the emperor sat 
mute and immovable: his majesty was adored 
by the Latin princes; and they submitted to 
kiss either his feet or his knees, an indignity 
which their own writers are ashamed to confess, 
and unable to deny.’® 

Private or public interest suppressed the mur¬ 
murs of the dukes and counts; but a French 
baron (he is supposed to be Robert of Paris^*) 
presumed to ascend the throne, and to place 
himself by the side of Alexius. The sage reproof 
of Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, in 
his barbarous idiom, “Who is this rustic, that 
keeps his seat while so many valiant captains 
arc standing round him?” The emperor main¬ 
tained his silence, dissembled his indignation, 
and questioned his interpreter concerning the 
meaning of the words, which he pardy sus¬ 
pected from the universal language of gesture 
and countenance. Before the departure of the 
pilgrims he endeavoured to learn the name 
and condidon of the audacious baron. “I am a 
Prenchman,” replied Robert, “of the purest 
and most ancient nobility of my country. All 
that I know is, that there is a church in my 
neighbourhood,’* the resort of those who are de¬ 
sirous of approving their valour in single com¬ 
bat. Till an enemy appears, they address their 
prayers to God and his saints. That church I have 
frequendy visited, but never have I found an an¬ 
tagonist who dared to accept my defiance.” Alex¬ 
ins dismissed the challenger with some prudent 
^Wce fbr Idsxondnct in the Turkish warfare; 
and history repeats with pleasure this lively ex- 
^ple ol the manners oLhis age and country. 


The conquest of Ana was undertaken and 
achieved by Alexander, with thirty-five thou¬ 
sand Macedonians and Greeks;’* and his best 
hope was in the strength and discipline of his 
phalanx of infantry. The principal force of the 
crusaders consisted in their cav^ry; and when 
that force was mustered in the plsuns 
Bithynia, the knights and their martial at¬ 
tendants on horseback amounted to one hun¬ 
dred thousand fighting men, completely armed 
with the helmet and coat of mail. The value of 
these soldiers deserved a strict and authentic 
account; and the flower of European chivalry 
might furnish, in a first eflbrt, this formidable 
body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry 
might be enrolled for the service of scouts, 
pioneers, and archers; but the promiscuous 
crowd were lost in their own disorder; and we 
depend not on the eyes or knowledge, but on 
the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of Count 
Baldwin,’* in the estimate of six hundred thou¬ 
sand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the 
priests and monks, the women and children, of 
the Latin camp. The reader starts; and before 
he is recovered from his surprise 1 shall add, on 
die same testimony, that, if all who took the 
cross had accomplished their vow, above six 
MILLIONS would have migrated from Europe to 
Asia. Under this oppression of faith 1 derive 
some relief from a more sagacious and thinking 
writer,’* who, after the same review of the 
cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Cisalpine 
regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) 
were sufficient to produce and pour forth such 
incredible multitudes. The coolest scepticism 
will remember that of these religious volunteers 
great numbers never beheld Constantinople 
and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregu¬ 
lar and transient: many were detained at home 
by reason or cowardice, by poverty or weak¬ 
ness; and many were repulsed by the obstacles 
of the way, the more insuperable as they were 
unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics. The sav¬ 
age countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones: their vanguard Was 
cut in pieces by the Turkish sultan^ and the loss 
of the first adventure, by the sword, or dinniate, 
or fatigue^ has already been stated at three 
hundred thousand men. Yet the myriads that 
survived, that marched, that pressed forwards 
on the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of 
astonishment to themselves and to the Greeks. 
The copious energy of her language Sinks ^untka*' 
the eflbrts of the princess Anna:’* th^ images of 
locusts, leaves and flowers, of the sands ^ the 
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{jea, nr the atm c^heaveiv impeifecdy 
what she had seen hnd hwd; and thd dai^ter 
of Alexius exclaims that Europe was loosened 
its foundations, and hurled against Ada. 
The andent hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour 
under the same doubt of a vague and indefinite 
hia^itude; but 1 am indined to believe that a 
larger number has never been conudned within 
the lines of a angle camp than at the siege df 
Nke, the first operation of the Latin princes. 
Their motives, their characters, and their arms, 
have been already displayed. Of their troops, 
the most numerous pordon were nadves of 
France: the Low Countries, the banks of the 
Rhine, and Apulia sent a powerful reinforce¬ 
ment: some b^ds of adventurers were drawn 
from Spain, Lombardy, and England and 
hrom the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland 
and Scotland^^ issued some naked and savage 
hinadcs, ferocious at home, but unwarlike 
abroad. Had not superstition condemned the 
sacrilegious prudence of depriving the poorest 
dr weakest Chrisdan of the merit of ^e pU- 
giimage, the useless crowd, with mouths but 
without hands, might have been stationed in the 
Greek empire till their companions had opened 
and secured the way of the Lord. A small 
cemnant of the pilgrims, who passed the 
Bosphorus, was permitted to visit the holy 
sepulchre. Their imrthern constitudon was 
scorched by the rays, and infected by the 
vapours, of a Syrian sun. They consumed, with 
iie^less prodigality, their stores of water and 
{umision: their numbm exhausted the inland 
country: the sea was remrce, the Greeks were 
unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their 
brethren, la the dire necessity of famine, they 
somctitacs roasted and devoured die flesh of 
their infant or adult captives. Among the 
Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe 
were rendered more odious by the name and rep- 
utadon of cannibals; the spies, who introduce 
themselves into the kitchen Bohemond, were 
rinown several human bodies turning on the 
spit: and the artful Norman.encouraged a re¬ 
port which increased at the same time the 
abhorrence and the terror ot the infidels.^’ 
r X have expatiated with pleasure on the first 
steps of the crusaders, as ^ey paint the man- 
jONM; and character of Europe: but 1 shall 
i^bddge the tedious and uniform narradve <3i 
Mud. achifivemenits, which were per- 
Ihrmod. by strength and are described by 
.^pioaaiioe. Ptom their first stadxmin the neigh- 
hourbood of Nlcomedia^ they adwu^ed in suo- 


cessive divisions ; pmsed the oodtracted lindtcl 
the^Greek empire; opened a road thremgh the 
hills ; and commenced, by the riege of his ckj^ 
tal, their pious warfare against the Turkish sul¬ 
tan. His kingdom of Roum extended flrom the 
Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred 
the pilgrimage of Jerusalem: his name was Kil- 
idge-Arslan, or Soliman,^ of the race of Seljuk, 
and son of the first conqueror; and in the de¬ 
fence of a land which the Turks considered as 
their own, he deserved the praise of his ene¬ 
mies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he 
deposited his^family and treasure in Nite; re¬ 
tired to the mountains with fifty th^u^d 
horse; and twice descended to assault the 
camps or quarters of the Christian besi|egers, 
which formed an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. The lofty and solid walls of'NiceWre 
covered by a deep ditch, and flanked by ^hree 
hundred and seventy towers; and on the verge 
of Christendom the Moslems were trained in 
arms, and inflamed by religion. Befcxre this city 
the French princes occupied their stations, and 
prosecuted their attacks without correspond¬ 
ence or subordination: emulation prompted 
their valour; but their valour was sullied by 
cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into 
envy and civil discord. In the siege of Nice the 
arts and engines of antiquity were employed by 
the Latins; the mine and the battering-ram, the 
tortoise, and the belfry or movable turret, arti¬ 
ficial fire, and the catapult and balist^ the sling, 
and the crossbow for the casting of stones 
and darts. In the space of seven weeks much 
labour and blood were expended, and some 
progress, especially by Count Raymond, was 
made on the side of the besiegers. But the 
Turks could protract their resistance and secure 
their escape, as long as they were masters of the 
lake® Ascanius, which stretches several miles to 
the westward dT the city. The means of conquest 
were supplied by the prudence and industry of 
Alexius; a great munber of boats was trans¬ 
ported on sledges from the sea to the lake; they 
were filled with the roost dexterous of his 
archers; the flight of the sultana was inter¬ 
cepted; Nice was invested by land and water; 
and a Greek emissary persuaded the in* 
habitants to accept his mastea^s proteetiem, and 
to save themselves, by a timely surrender, 
the rage of the savage of Europe. In the 
mmxient of victory, or at least cA hoj^, the cru¬ 
saders, thirsting for blood and plunder, were 
awed by the Imperial banner that streamed 
&om tte citadel; and Alexius fuaitfod with 
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Jealoui vigilance this tepbrtant conquest Hie 
xxmnxxurs the chie& were stilied by honour 
or interest; and after a halt of nine days they 
directed their march towards Phrygia under the 
guidance of a Greek general, whom they su8< 
peered of a secret connivance with the sultan. 
The consort and the principal servants of Soli- 
man had been honourably restored without 
ransom; and the emperor*8 generosity to the 
miscreants^^ was interpreted as treason to the 
Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed 
by the loss of his capital; he admonished his 
subjects and allies of this strange invasion of 
the Western barbarians; the Turkish emirs 
obeyed the call of loyalty or religion, the Turk¬ 
man hordes encamped round his standard, and 
his whole force is loosely stated by the Chris¬ 
tians at two hundred, or even three hundred 
and sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently 
waited till they had left behind them the sea 
and the Greek frontier, and, hovering on the 
flanks, observed their careless and confident 
progress in two columns beyond the view of 
each other. Some miles before they could reach 
Dorylasum in Phrygia, the left, and least 
numerous, division was surprised and attacked, 
and almost oppressed, by the Turkish cavalry.** 
The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, 
and the barbarous onset overwhelmed the cru¬ 
saders; they lost their order and confidence, 
and the fainting fight was sustained by the 
personal valour, rather than by the military 
conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert of 
Normandy. They were revived by the welcome 
banners of duke Godfrey, who flew to their suc¬ 
cour, with the count of Vermandois and sixty 
thousand horse, and was followed by Raymond 
of Toulouse, the bishop of Puy, and the re¬ 
mainder of the sacred army. Without a mo¬ 
ment’s pause they formed in new order, and 
advanced to a second battle. They were re¬ 
ceived with equal resolution, and, in their 
common disdain for the unwarHke people of 
Greece and Asia, it was confessed on both sides 
that the Turks and the Franks were the only 
nations entitled to the appellation of soldiers.** 
Their encounter was varied, and balanced by 
the contrast of arms and discipline: of the 
direct charge and wheeling evolutions, of the 
couched lance and the brandished javelin, of a 
weighty broadsword and a crooked sabre, of 
cumbr^ armour and thin Bowing robes, and 
of the loi:^ Tartar bow and the arbalist, or 
crossbow, a deadly weapon, yet unknown to the 
Orientals.*^ As lot^ as the horses were Bresh, 


and die quivers fidh SoHnsan maintained the 
advantage of the day, and four thousand Christ 
tians were pierced by the Turidsh arrows. In 
the evening swiftness yielded to strength; be 
either side the numbers were equal, or at least 
as great as any ground could hold, or any gen¬ 
erals could manage; but, m turning the hills, 
the last division of Raymond and his pro^ 
vindais was led, pexhaps without design, on the 
rear of an exhausted enemy, and the long con¬ 
test was determined. Besides a nameless and 
unaccounted multitude, three thousand pagan 
knights were slain in the battle and pursuit; the 
camp of Soliman was pillaged, and in the 
variety of precious spoil the curiosity of the 
Latins was amused with foreign arms and ap¬ 
parel, and the new aspect of dromedaries and 
camels. The importance of the victory was 
proved by the hasty retreat of the sultan: reserv¬ 
ing ten thousand guards of the relics of his 
army, Soliman evacuated the kingdom of 
Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
kindle the resentment, of his Eastern brethren. 
In a march of five thousand miles the crusaders 
traversed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted 
land and deserted towns, without finding either 
a friend or an enemy. The geographer*’ may 
trace the position of Dorylaeum, Antioch of 
Esidia, Iconium, Archelais, and Germanida, 
and may compare those dassic appellations 
with the modern names of Eskishehr the old 
dty, Akshehr the white city, Cogni, Erekli, and 
Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a desert, 
where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thirst, and 
on the banks of the first rivulet their haste and 
intemperance were still more pernicious to the 
disorderly throng. They climbed with toU and 
danger the steep and slippery sides of Mount 
Taurus; many of the soldiers cast away thdr 
arms to secure their footsteps; and had not tefv 
ror preceded their van, the long and trembling 
file might have been driven down the precipice 
by a handful of resolute enemies. Two of thdr 
most respectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Toulouse, were carried in Ut¬ 
ters; Raymond was raised, as it is said, by mira¬ 
cle, from a hopdess malady; and Godfrey had 
been tom by a bear, as he pursued that rough 
and perilous chase in the mountains of Pisidia. 

To improve the general constemadon, the 
couan of Bohemond and the brother of God¬ 
frey were detached from the main army widi 
their respective squadrmu df five and of seven 
hundred knights. They ovmm in a rapid ca-^ 
reer the hills and sea^ooast df Xliiida^ from 
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CSogni to the Syrian gates; the Norman stands 
ard was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
Malmistra; but the proud injustice of Baldwin 
at length provoked the patient and generous 
Italian, and they turned their consecrated 
swords against each other in a private and pro* 
fane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame 
the reward, of Tancred, but fortune smiled on 
the more selfish enterprise of his rival.**** He was 
called to the assistance of a Greek or Armenian 
tyrant, who had been suffered, under the Turk¬ 
ish yoke, to reign over the Christians of Edessa. 
Baldwin accepted the character of his son and 
champion, but no sooner wais he introduced in¬ 
to the city than he inflamed the people to the 
massacre of his father, occupied the throne and 
treasure, extended his conquests over the hills of 
Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, and 
founded the first principality of the Franks or 
Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond 
the Euphrates.® 

Before the Franks could enter Syria, the 
summer, and even the autumn, were completely 
wasted; the siege of Antioch, or the separa¬ 
tion and repose of the army during the winter 
season, was strongly debated in their council; 
the love of arms and the holy sepulchre urged 
them to advance, and reason perhaps was on 
the side of resolution, since every hour of delay 
abates the fame and force of the invader, and 
multiplies the resources of defensive war. The 
capital of Syria was protected by the river 
Orontes, and the iron bridge of nine arches de¬ 
rives its name from the massy gates of the two 
towers whidi arc constructed at cither end. 
They were opened by the sword c£ the duke of 
Normandy; his victory gave entrance to three 
hundred thousand crusaders, an account which 
may allow some scope for losses and desertion, 
but which clearly detects much exaggeration in 
the review Of Nice. In the description of Anti¬ 
och® it is not easy to define a middle term be¬ 
tween her ancient magnificence, under the 
successors of Alexander and Augustus, and the 
modem aspect of Turkish desolation. The 
Tetrapolis, or four cities, if they retained their 
name and position, must have left a large 
vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles; and 
that measure, as well as the number of four 
hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent 
with the five gates so often mentioned in the 
Usiory of the siege. Yet Antioch must have still 
nourished as a great and populous capital. At 
dse head of the Turkish eimrs, Baghisian, a 
uetdran chief, commanded in the place; his gar- 
aifOh was composed of six or seven thousand 


horse, and fifteen or twenty thousand foot; one 
hundred thousand Moslems are said to have 
fallen by the sword, and their numbers were 
probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Syrians, who had been no more than 
fourteen years the slaves of the house of Seljuk. 
From the remains of a solid and stately wall it 
appears to have arisen to the height of three¬ 
score feet in the valleys; and wherever less art 
and labour had been applied, the ground was 
supposed to be defended by the river, the mo¬ 
rass, and the mountains. Notwithstanding these 
fortifications, the city had been repeatedly 
taken by the JPersians, the Arabs, the Grdeks, 
and the Turks; so large a circuit must have 
yielded many previous points of attack, and in a 
siege that was formed about the middle of 
October the vigour of the execution could aline 
justify the boldness of the attempt. Whatever 
strength and valour could perform in the fidd 
was abundantly discharged by the champions 
of the cross: in the frequent occasions of sallies, 
of forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, 
they were often victorious; and we can only 
complain that their exploits are sometimes en¬ 
larged beyond the scale of probability and 
truth. The sword of Godfrey**^ divided a Turk 
from the shoulder to the haunch, and one half 
of the infidel fell to the ground, while the other 
was transported by his horse to the city gate. 
As Robert of Normandy rode against his 
antagonist, “I devote thy head,** he piously 
exclaimed, “to the demons of hell;*’ and that 
head was instantly cloven to the breast by the 
resistless stroke of his descending falchion. But 
the rcadity or the report of such gigantic 
prowess® must have taught the Moslems to 
keep within their walls, and against those walls 
of earth or stone the sword and the lance were 
unavailing weapons. In the slow and successive 
labours of a siege the crusaders were supine and 
ignorant, without skill to contrive, or money to 
purchase, or industry to use the artificial en¬ 
gines and implementa of assault. In the con¬ 
quest of Nice they had been powerfully assisted 
by the wealth and knowledge of the Greek em¬ 
peror; his absence was poorly supplied by some 
Genoese and Pisan vessels that were attracted 
by religion or trade to the coast of Syria; the 
stores were scanty, the return precarious, and 
the communication difficult and dangerous. 
Indolence or weakness had prevented the Franks 
from investing the entire circuit, and the per¬ 
petual freedom of two gates relieved the wants 
and recruited the garrison of the city. At the 
end of seven months, after the ruin of their 
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cavalry ami an enormous loss by famine^ de¬ 
sertion, and fatigue, the progress of the cru¬ 
saders was imperceptible, and their success re¬ 
mote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and am¬ 
bitious Bohemond, had not employed the arms 
of cunning and deceit. The Christians of Anti¬ 
och were numerous and discontented: Phirouz, 
a Syrian renegade, had acquired the favour of 
the emir and the command of three towers, and 
the merit of his repentance disguised to the 
Latins, and perhaps to himself, the foul design 
of perfidy and treason. A secret correspondence, 
for their mutual interest, was soon established 
between Phirouz and the prince of Tarento; 
and Bohemond declared in the council of the 
chiefs that he could deliver the city into their 
hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of 
Antioch as the «reward of his service, and the 
proposal which had been rejected by the envy, 
was at length extorted from the distress, of his 
equals. The nocturnal surprise was executed by 
the French and Norman princes, who ascended 
in person the scaling-ladders that were thrown 
from the walls; their new proselyte, after the 
murder of his too scrupulous brother, embraced 
and introduced the servants of Christ, the army 
rushed through the gates, and the Moslems soon 
found that, although mercy was hopeless, re¬ 
sistance was impotent. But the citadel still re¬ 
fused to surrender, and the victors themselves 
were speedily encompassed and besieged by the 
innumerable forces of Kerboga, prince of 
Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turkish emirs, 
advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. Five- 
and-twenty days the Christians spent on the 
verge of destruction, and the proud lieu¬ 
tenant of the caliph and the sultan left them 
only the choice of servitude or death.’® In this 
extremity they collected the relics of their 
strength, sallied from the town, and in a single 
memorable day annihilated or dispersed the 
host of Turks and Arabians, which they might 
safely report to have consisted of six hundred 
thousand men.** Their supernatural allies I 
shall proceed to consider: the human causes of 
the victory of Antioch were the fearless despair 
of the Franks, and the surprise, the discord, per¬ 
haps the errors, of their unskilful and pre¬ 
sumptuous adversaries. The battle is described 
with as much disorder as it was fought; but we 
may observe the tent of Kerboga, a movable 
and spacious palace^ enriched with the luxury 
of Asia, and capable of holding above two 
thousand persons; we may distinguish his three 
thousand guards,"who were cased, the horses as 
well as the men, in complete steel* 


In the eventful period of the siege and de¬ 
fence of Antioch,^ the crusaders were alternately 
exalted by victory or sunk in despair; either 
swelled with plenty or emaciated with hunger. 

A speculative reasoner might suppose that their 
faith had a strong and serious influence on 
their practice; and that the soldiers of the cross, 
the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, prepared 
themselves by a sober and virtuous life for 
the daily contemplation of martyrdom. Ex¬ 
perience blows away this charitable illusion; 
and seldom does the history of profane war dis¬ 
play such scenes of intemperance and prostitu¬ 
tion as were exhibited under the walls of 
Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer 
flourished; but the Syrian air was still im¬ 
pregnated with the same vices; the Chris¬ 
tians were seduced by every temptation*® that 
nature cither prompts or reprobates; the au¬ 
thority of the chiefs was despised; and sermons 
and edicts were alike fruitless against those 
scandalous disorders, not less pernicious to 
military discipline than repugnant to evangelic 
purity. In the first days of the siege and the pos¬ 
session of Antioch the Franks consumed with 
wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal 
subsistence of weeks and months: the desolate 
country no longer yielded a supply; and from 
that country they were at length excluded by 
the arms of the besieging Turks. Disease, the 
faithful companion of want, was envenomed by 
the rains of the winter, the summer heats, un¬ 
wholesome food, and the close imprisonment of 
multitudes. The pictures of famine and pesti¬ 
lence are always the same, and always dis¬ 
gustful; and our imagination may suggest the 
nature of their sufl'erings and their resources. 
The remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly 
lavished in the purchase of the vilest nourish¬ 
ment : and dreadful must have been the calami¬ 
ties of the poor, since, after paying three marks 
of silver for a goat and fifteen for a lean camel,*® 
the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a din¬ 
ner, and duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. 
Sixty thousand horses had been reviewed in the 
camp; before the end of the siege they were 
diminished to two thousand, and scarcely two 
hundred fit for service could be mustered on the 
day of battle. Weakness of body and terror of 
mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of 
the pilgrims; and every motive of honour and 
religion was subdued by the desire of lifc.*^ 
Among the chiefs, three heroes may be found 
without fear or reproach: Godfrey of Bouillon 
was supported by his magnsmimous piety;, 
Bohemond by ambition and interest; and 
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Tancred declared, in the true spirit of cirivaliy, 
dtat, as long as he was at the head of fbrty 
knights, he would never relinquish the enter* 
prise of Palestine. But the count of Toulouse 
and Ptovence was suspected of a voluntary in¬ 
disposition; the duke of Normandy was recalled 
from the sea-shore by the censures of the 
Church; Hugh the Great, though he led the 
vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambigu¬ 
ous opportunity of returning to France; and 
Stephen count of Chartres basely deserted the 
standard which he bore, and the council in 
which he presided. The soldiers were discour¬ 
aged by the flight of William viscount of Melun, 
sumamed the Carpenter^ from the weighty 
strcdces of his axe; and the saints were scan¬ 
dalised by the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, 
after arming Europe against Asia, attempted to 
escape from the penance of a necessary fast. Of 
die multitude of recreant warriors, the names 
(says an historian) are blotted from the book of 
life; and the opprobrious epithet of the rope- 
dancers was applied to the deserters who drop¬ 
ped in the night from the walls of Antioch. The 
emperor Alexius,^* who seemed to advance to 
the succour of the Latins, was dismayed by the 
assurance of their hopeless condition. They ex¬ 
pected their fate in silent despair; oaths and 
punishments were tried without effect; and to 
rouse the soldiers to the defence of the walls, it 
was found necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory they were in¬ 
debted to the same fanaticism which had led 
them to the brink of ruin. In such a cause, 
and in such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
miracles were frequent and familiar. In the 
distress of Antioch, tney were repeated with un¬ 
usual energy and success: St. Ambrose had as¬ 
sured a pious ecclesiastic that two years of trial 
must precede the season of deliverance and 
grace; the deserters were stopped by the pres¬ 
ence and reproaches of Christ himself; the dead 
had promi^ to arise and combat with their 
bietl^n; the Virgin had obtained the pardon 
of their sins; and their confidence was revived 
by a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid 
discovery of the holy lancse . The policy of their 
epefs has on this occasion been admired, and 
surely be excused; but a pious fraud is 
'00em produced by the cool conspiracy of 
persons; and a voluntary impostinr might 
on the support of the wise and the 
dsedulity of the people. Of the diocese of 
Mkrsrilles, there was si prick (d low cunning 
snsd-ipose manners, and his name was Peter 
BaxdKdemy. He presoited himself at the door 


of the coundl-riiamber, to diidase an appari¬ 
tion of St. Andrew, which had been thrice re¬ 
iterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace if 
he presumed to suppress the commands of 
heaven. “At Antioch,’* said the apostle, “in the 
church of my hwother St. Peter, near the high 
altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance 
that pierced the side of our Redeemer. In three 
days, that instrument of eternal, and now of 
temporal, salvation, will be manifested to his 
disciples. Search, and ye shall find: bear it aloft 
in battle; and that mystic weapon shall pene¬ 
trate the souls of the miscreants.” The pope’s 
legate, the bishop pf Puy, affected to listen wi|h 
coldness and distrust; but the revelation whs 
eagerly accepted by Count Raymond, who^i 
his faithful subject, in the name of the apostl^, 
had chosen for the guardian of the holy lancd 
The experiment was resolved; and on the third 
day, after a due preparation of prayer and 
fasting, the priest of Marseilles introduced 
twelve trusty spectators, among whom were 
the count and his chaplain; and the church 
doors were barred against the impetuous 
muldtude. The ground was opened in the ap¬ 
pointed place; but the workmen, who relieved 
each other, dug to the depth of twelve feet 
without discovering the object of their search. 
In the evening, when Count Raymond had 
withdrawn to his post, and the weary assis¬ 
tants began to murmur, Bartholemy, in his shirt, 
and without his shoes, boldly descended into 
the pit; the darkness of the hour and of the 
place enabled him to secrete and deposit the 
head of a Saracen lance; and the first sound, the 
first gleam, of the steel was saluted with a de¬ 
vout rapture. The holy lance was drawn 
from its recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and 
gold, and exposed to the veneration of the cru¬ 
saders; their anxious suspense burst forth in a 
general shout of joy and hope, and the despond¬ 
ing troops were again inflamed with the en¬ 
thusiasm of valour. Whatever had been the arts, 
and whatever might be the sentiments of the 
chiefs, they skilfully improved this fortunate 
revolution by every aid that discipline and de¬ 
votion could aflbrd. The soldiers were dis¬ 
missed to their quarters with an injuncdon to 
fortify their minds and bodies for the approach¬ 
ing conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance 
on themselves and their horses, and to expect 
with the dawn of day the signal of victory. On 
the festival of St. Peter and St Paul the gates of 
Antioch were thrown open: a martial psalxn> 
“Let the Lord arise^ and let his enento 
scattered!” was chanted by a prooosfon of 
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]meat8« sokI monks; the batde array was mar¬ 
shalled in twelve divisions, in honour of the 
twelve apostles; and the holy lance, in the ab¬ 
sence of Raymond, was intrusted to the hands 
of his chaplain. The influence of this relic or 
trophy was felt by the servants, and perhaps by 
the enemies, of Christ;*® and its potent energy 
was heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or 
a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three 
knights, in white garments and resplendent 
arms, either issued, or seemed to issue, from the 
hills: the voice of Adhemar, the pope’s legate, 
proclaimed them as the martyrs St. George, St. 
Theodore, and St. Maurice: the tumult of bat¬ 
tle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny; and 
the welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the 
imagination of a fanatic army. In the season of 
danger and triumph the revelation of Bar- 
tholemy of Marseilles was unanimously as¬ 
serted; but as soon as the temporary service was 
accomplished, the personal dignity and liberal 
alms which the count of Toulouse derived from 
the custody of the holy lance provoked the 
envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A 
Norman clerk presumed to sift, with a philo¬ 
sophic spirit, the truth of the legend, the cir¬ 
cumstances of the discovery, and the character of 
the prophet; and the pious Bohemond ascribed 
their deliverance to the merits and intercession 
of Christ alone. For a while the Provincials 
defended their national palladium with clam¬ 
ours and arms; and new visions condemned to 
death and hell the profane sceptics who pre¬ 
sumed to scrutinise the truth and merit of the 
discovery. The prevalence of incredulity com¬ 
pelled the author to submit his life and verac¬ 
ity to the judgment of God, A pile of dry fag¬ 
gots, four feet high and fourteen long, was 
erected in the midst of the camp; the flames 
burnt fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits; 
and a narrow path of twelve inches was left for 
the perilous trial. The unfortunate priest of 
Marseilles traversed the fire with dexterity and 
speed; but his thighs and belly were scorched by 
the intense heat; he expired the next day; and 
the logic of believing minds will pay some regard 
to his dying protestations of innocence and 
truth. Some efforts were made by the Provin¬ 
cials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, 
in the place of the holy lance, which soon vanish** 
cd in contempt and oblivion,^®^ Yet the revela¬ 
tion of Antioch is gravely asserted by succeeding 
histcKrians; and such is the pre^ss of credulity, 
that miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at 
the moment, will be received with implicit faith 
at a conv^olent distance of time and space. 


The, prudence fortune of the Fraid^,»bad 
delayed thdr invasion till the decline of itibe 
Turkish empirc.^®^ Under the manly govt^ 
ment of the three first sultans, the kingdoms,of 
Asia were united in peace and justice; and the 
innumerable armies which they led in person 
were equal in courage, and superior in disci* 
pline, to the barbarians of the West But at the 
time of the crusade, the inheritance of Malek 
Shah was disputed by his four sons; their 
private ambition was insensible of the public 
danger; and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
the royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of 
the true object of their allegiance. The twenty- 
eight emirs who marched with the standard of 
Kerboga were his rivals or enemies: their hasty 
levies were drawn from the towns and tents of 
Mesopotamia and Syria; and the Turkish vet¬ 
erans were employed or consumed in the civil 
wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of Egypt 
embraced this opportunity of weakness and dis¬ 
cord to recover his ancient possessions; and his 
sultan Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, 
expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in 
Palestine the civil and ecclesiastical authority of 
the Fatimites.^®*-* They heard with astonishment 
of the vast armies of Christians that had passed 
from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges 
and battles which broke the power of the 
Turks, the adversaries of their sect and 
monarchy. But the same Christians were the 
enemies of the prophet; and from the over¬ 
throw of Nice and Antioch, the motive of their 
enterprise, which was gradually understood, 
would urge them forwards to the banks of thp 
Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse 
of epistles and embassies, which rose and fell 
with the events of war, was maintained be¬ 
tween the throne of Cairo and the camp of the 
Latins; and their adverse pride was the result of 
ignorance and enthusiasm. The ministers of 
Egypt declared in a haughty, or insinuated in a 
milder, tone, that their sovereign, the true and 
lawful commander of the faithful, had res^ 
cued Jerusalem from the Turkish yoke; azal 
that the pilgrims, if they would divide; their 
numbers, and lay aside their arms, should 
find a safe and hospitable reception at the 
sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their lost con^ 
dition, the caliph Mostali despised their arms 
and imprisoned their deputies: the cosh 
quest and victory of Andodi prompted him tOi 
solicit those formidable Gham{fions with gifts of 
horses and silk robes, of vases, and purses of 
gold and silver; and in hU estimate d tjs<dr 
merit or power the first place was asaigned^ti^ 
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Bohemond, and the second to Godfrey. In From Caesarea they advanced into the midland 


either fortune, the answer of the crusaders was 
Brm and uniform: they disdained to inquire 
into the private claims or possessions of the fol¬ 
lowers of Mohammed: whatsoever was his 
name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was 
their enemy; and instead of prescribing the 
mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was only 
by a timely surrender of the city and province, 
their sacred right, that he could deserve their 
alliance, or deprecate their impending and 
irresistible attack.^®* 

Yet this attack, when they were within the 
view and reach of their glorious prize, was sus¬ 
pended above ten months after the defeat of 
Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the crusaders 
. were chilled in the moment of victory; and in¬ 
stead of marching to improve the consterna¬ 
tion, they hastily dispersed to enjoy the luxury, 
of Syria. The causes of this strange delay may 
be found in the want of strength and subor¬ 
dination. In the painful and various service of 
Antioch the cavalry was annihilated; many 
thousands of every rank had been lost by fam¬ 
ine, sickness, and desertion: the same abuse of 
plenty had been productive of a third famine; 
and the alternative of intemperance and 
distress had generated a pestilence which swept 
away above fifty thousand of the pilgrims. Few 
were able to command, and none were will¬ 
ing to obey: the domestic feuds, which had been 
stifled by common fear, were again renewed in 
acts, or at least in sentiments, of hostility; 
the fortune of Baldwin and Bohemond excited 
the envy of their companions; the bravest 
knights were enlisted for the defence of their 
new principalities; and Count Raymond ex¬ 
hausted his troops and treasures in an idle ex¬ 
pedition into the heart of Syria. The winter was 
consumed in discord and disorder; a sense of 
honour and religion was rekindled in the 
spring; and the private soldiers, less susceptible 
of ambition and jealousy, awakened with angry 
clamours the indolence of their chiefs. In the 
month of May the relics of this mighty host pro¬ 
ceeded from Antioch to Laodicea: about forty 
thousand Latins, of whom no more than fifteen 
hundred horse and twenty thousand foot 
were capable of immediate service. Their easy 
inarch was continued between Mount Libanus 
and the sea-shore: their wants were liberally 
supplied by the coasting traders of Genoa and 
Pto; and they drew large contributions from 
the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and 
Gmsarea, who granted a free passage and 
promised to follow the example ^ Jerusalem. 


country: their clerks recognised the sacred 
geography of Lydda, Ramla, Emmaus, and 
l^thlehem, and as soon as they descried the 
holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils and 
claimed their reward.^®* 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from 
the number and importance of her memorable 
sieges. It was not till after a long and obsti¬ 
nate contest that Babylon and Rome could pre¬ 
vail against the obstinacy of the people, the 
craggy ground that might supersede the 
necessity of fortifications, and the walls and 
towers that would have fortified the most smc- 
cessiblc plain.^ Tliese obstacles were diminished 
in the age of the crusades. The bulwarks had 
been completely destroyed and imperfectly re¬ 
stored: the Jews, their nation and worship, 
were for ever banished: but nature is less 
changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, 
though somewhat softened and somewhat re¬ 
moved, was still strong against the assaults of 
an enemy. By the experience of a recent siege, 
and a three years’ possession, the Saracens of 
Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some 
degree to remedy, the defects of a place which 
religion as well as honour forbade them to re¬ 
sign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, 
was intrusted with the defence: his policy strove 
to restrain the native Christians by the dread of 
their own ruin and that of the holy sepulchre; 
to animate the Moslems by the assurance of 
temporal and eternal rewards. His garrison is 
said to have consisted of forty thousand 1 urks 
and Arabians; and if he could muster twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants, it must be con¬ 
fessed that the besieged were more numerous 
than the besieging army.*®* Had the di¬ 
minished strength and numbers of the Latins 
allowed them to grasp the whole circumference 
of four thousands yards (about two English 
miles and a half'®^), to what useful purpose 
should they have descended into the valley of 
Ben Hinnom and torrent of Kedron,*®* or ap¬ 
proached the precipices of the south and east, 
from whence they had nothing either to hope or 
fear? Their siege was more reasonably directed 
against the northern and western sidey of the 
city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard 
on the first swell of Mount Calvary: to the left, 
2 iS far as St. Stephen’s gate, the line of attack 
was continued by Tancred and the two 
Roberts; and Count Raymond established his 
quarters from the citadel to the foot of Mount 
l^on, which was no longer included within die 
precincts of the city. On the fifth day the eru- 
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saders made a general assault, in the fanatic 
hope of battering down the walls without en¬ 
gines, and of scaling them without ladders. By 
the dint of brutal force they burst the first 
barrier, but they were driven back with shame 
and slaughter to the camp: the influence of 
vision and prophecy was deadened by the too 
frequent abuse of those pious stratagems; and 
time and labour were found to be the only 
means of victory. The time of the siege was 
indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were 
forty days of calamity and anguish. A repetition 
of the old complaint of famine may be im¬ 
puted in some degree to the voracious or dis¬ 
orderly appetite of the Franks; but the stony 
soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of water; 
the scanty springs and hasty torrents were dry 
in the summer season: nor was the thirst of the 
besiegers rclLevdd, as in the city, by the arti¬ 
ficial supply of cisterns and aqueducts. The 
circumjacent country is equally destitute of 
trees for the uses of shade or building; but some 
large beams were discovered in a cave by the 
crusaders: a wood near Sichem, the enchanted 
grove of Tasso,***® was cut down: the necessary 
timber was transported to the camp by the 
vigour and dexterity of Tancred; and the en¬ 
gines were framed by some Genoese artists, who 
had fortunately landed in the harbour of Jaffa. 
Two movable turrets were contructed at the 
expense, and in the stations, of the duke of 
Lorraine and the count of Toulouse, and rolled 
forwards with devout labour, not to the most 
accessible, but to the most neglected, parts of 
the fortification. Raymond’s tower was reduced 
to ashes by the fire of the besieged, but his col¬ 
league was more vigilant and successful; the 
enemies were driven by his archers from the 
rampart; the drawbridge was let down; and on 
a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and 
hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood 
victorious on the walls of Jerusalem, His ex¬ 
ample was followed on every side by the emula¬ 
tion of valour; and about four hundred and 
sixty years after the conquest of Omar, the holy 
city was rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. 
In the pillage of public and private wealth, the 
adventurers had agreed to respect the ex¬ 
clusive property of the first occupant; and the 
spoils of the great mosque, seventy lamps and 
massy vases of gold and silver, rewarded the 
diligence, and displayed the generosity, of 
Tancred, A bloody sacrifice was offered by his 
mi^aken votaries to the God of the Christians: 
resistance might provoke, but neither age nor 
sex could mollify, their implacable rage* they 


indulged themselves three days in a promiscu^ 
ous massacre and the infection of the dead 
bodies produced an epidemical disease. After 
seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, and the harmless Jews had been burnt m 
their synagogue, they could still reserve a 
multitude of captives whom interest or lassitude 
persuaded them to spare. Of these savage 
heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betray^ 
some sentiments of compassion; yet we may 
praise the more selfish lenity of Raymond, who 
granted a capitulation and safe-conduct to the 
garrison of the citadel.*'* The holy sepulchre 
was now free; and the bloody victors prepared 
to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and bare¬ 
foot, with contrite hearts and in a humble pos¬ 
ture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst 
the loud anthems of the clergy; kissed the stone 
which had covered the Saviour of the world; 
and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence 
the monument of their redemption. This union 
of the fiercest and most tender passions has been 
variously considered by two philosophers: 
by the one,**^ as easy and natural; by the 
other,**^ as absurd and incredible. Perhaps it is 
too rigorously applied to the same persons and 
the same hour: the example of the virtuous 
Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions; 
while they cleansed their bodies they purified 
their minds; nor shall I believe that the most 
ardent in slaughter and rapine were the fore¬ 
most in the procession to the holy sepulchre. 

Eight days after this memorable event, which 
pope Urban did not live to hear, the Latin 
chiefs proceeded to the election of a king, to 
guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. 
Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres had 
retired with some loss of reputation, which 
they strove to regain by a second crusade and 
an honourable death. Baldwin was established 
at Eldessa, and Bohernond at Antioch; and 
two Roberts, the duke of Normandy*** and the 
count of Flanders, preferred their fair inheri¬ 
tance in the West to a doubtful competition or 
a barren sceptre. The jealousy and ambition of 
Raymond were condemned by his own followers, 
and the free, the just, the unanimous voice of 
the army proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the 
first and most worthy of the champions of 
Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a 
trust as full of danger as of glory; but in a dty 
where his Saviour had been crowned with 
thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the nan»^ 
and ensigns of royalty; and the founder of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem contented himself wkh 
the modest title of Defender and Baron of the 
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Holy Septddire. Wa govemment of a single 
year,too short for the public happinm, was 
interrupted in the first fortnight by a summons 
to the field, by the approach of the vizir or sul* 
tan of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, 
but who was impatient to avenge, the loss of 
Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the batde of 
Ascalon sealed the establishment of the Latins 
in Syria, and signalised the valour of the French 
princes, who in this action bade a long farewell 
to the holy wars. Some glory might be derived 
firom the prodigious inequality of numbers, 
though I shall not count the myriads of horse 
and foot on the side of the Fatimites; but, ex¬ 
cept three thousand Ethiopians or Blacks, who 
were armed with flails or scourges of iron, the 
barbarians of the South fled on the first onset, 
and afforded a pleasing comparison between 
the aeflve valour of the Turks and the sloth and 
effeminacy of the natives of Egypt. After sus¬ 
pending before the holy sepulchre the sword 
and standard of the sultan, the new king (he 
deserves the tide) embraced his departing com¬ 
panions, and could retain only with the gallant 
Tancred three hundred knights, and two thou¬ 
sand foot soldiers, for the defence of Palestine. 
His sovereignty was soon attacked by a new 
enemy, the only one against whom Godfrey was 
a coward. Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who ex¬ 
celled both in council and action, had been 
swept away in the last plague of Antioch: the 
remaining ecclesiastics prescr\^cd only the pride 
and avarice of their character; and their se- 
didous clamours had required that the choice of 
a bishop should precede that of a king. The 
revenue and jurisdiction of the lawful patri¬ 
arch were usurped by the Latin clergy: the ex- 
dudon of the Greeks and Syrians was justified 
by the reproach of heresy or schism and, 
under the iron yoke of their deliverers, the 
Oriental Christians regretted the tolerating 
govemment of the Arabian caliphs. Daimbert, 
archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the 
secret policy of Rome; he brought a fleet of his 
caountrymen to the succour of the Ifoly Land, 
and was installed, without a competitor, the 
j^ilritual azKl temporal head of the church. The 
aiow patriarch^^^ immediately grasped the 
icqitre which had been acquired by the toil and 
die victorious pilgrims; and both God- 
||i%: 4 nd Bohemond submitted to receive at his 
investiture of their feudal possessions, 
this ^niflicient; Daimbert daimed die 
property of Jerusalem and Jafla; 
a firm and generous refusal, the hero 
; the priest; a quarter of either 


dty was ceded to the churdi; and the modest 
bishop was sadsfled with an eventual reversion 
of the rest, on the death of Godfrey without 
children, or on the future acquisition of a new 
seat at Cairo or Damascus. 

Without this indulgence the conqueror would 
have almost been stripped of his infant king¬ 
dom, which consisted only of Jerusalem and 
Jafla, with about twenty villages and towns of 
the adjacent country.^® Within this narrow 
verge the Mohammedans were still lodged in 
some impregnable casdes; and the husband¬ 
man, the trader, and the pilgrim were exposed 
to daily and doannstic hostility. By the arms/of 
Godfrey himself, and of the two Baldwins, kis 
brother and cousin, who succeeded to tne 
throne, the Latins breathed with more ease aifd 
safety; and at length they equalled, in the ej(- 
tent of their dominions, though not in th^ 
millions of their subjects, the ancient princes df 
Judah and Israel.^^® After the reduction of the 
maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and 
Ascalon, ^20 which were powerfully assisted by 

the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, and even 
of Flanders and Norway, the range of sea- 
coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt 
was possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If the 
prince of Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, the 
counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned them¬ 
selves the vassals of the king of Jerusalem: the 
Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; and the 
four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and 
Aleppo were the only relics of the Mohamme¬ 
dan conquests in Syria.^“ The laws and lan¬ 
guage, the manners and titles, of the French na¬ 
tion and Latin church, were introduced into 
these transm£U’ine colonies. According to the 
feudal jurisprudence, the principal states and 
subordinate baronies descended in the line of 
male and female succession:^®® but the children 
of the first conquerors,^®® a motley and de¬ 
generate race, were dissolved by the luxury of 
the climate; the arrival of new crusaders from 
Europe was a doubtful hope and a casual event. 
The service of the feudal tenures^® was per¬ 
formed by six hundred and sixty-six knights, 
who might expect the aid of two hundred wart 
under the banner of the count of Tripoli; and 
each knight was attended to the field by four 
sqtiires or archers on horseback.*®* Five thou¬ 
sand and seventy-five serjeants, most probably 
foot-soldiers, were supplied by the churches and 
cities; and the whole legal nnlitia of the king¬ 
dom could not exceed eleven thousand men, a 
slender defence against the surrounding myr¬ 
iads of Saracens Tutka*®^ But thie &rme8t 
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bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on 
knights of the Hospital of St. John,«* and of the 
temple of Solomon on the strange association 
of a monastic and military life, which fanati¬ 
cism might suggest, but which policy must ap¬ 
prove. The flower ci the nobility of Europe 
aspired to wear the cross, and to profess the 
vows, of these respectable orders; their spirit 
and discipline were immortal; and the speedy 
donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, or 
manors,^*® enabled them to support a regiilar 
force of cavalry and infantry for the defence of 
Palestine. The austerity of the convert soon 
evaporated in the exercise of arms: the world 
was scandalised by the pride, avarice, and cor¬ 
ruption of these Christian soldiers; their claims 
of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed the har¬ 
mony of the church and state; and the public 
peace was endangered by their jealous emula¬ 
tion. But in their most dissolute period the 
knights of the hospital and temple maintained 
their fearless and fanatic character: they 
neglected to live, but they were prepared to die, 
in the service of Christ; and the spirit of 
chivalry, the parent and offspring of the cru¬ 
sades, has been transplanted by this institution 
from the holy sepulchre to the isle of Malta. 

The spirit of freedom, which pervades the 
feudal institutions, was felt in its strongest 
energy by the volunteers of the cross, who 
elected for their chief the most deserving of his 
peers. Amidst the slaves of Asia, unconscious of 
the lesson or example, a model of political 
liberty was introduced; and the laws of the 
French kingdom are derived from the purest 
source of equality and justice. Of such laws, the 
first and indispensable condition is the assent of 
those whose obedience they require, and for 
whose benefit they are designed. No sooner had 
Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the office of su¬ 
preme magistrate than he solicited the public 
and private advice of the Latin pilgrims who 
were the best skilled in the statutes and cus¬ 
toms of Europe. From these materials, with the 
counsel and approbation of the patriarch and 
barons, of the clergy and laity, Godfrey com¬ 
posed the Assise of Jerusalem,^®* a precious 
monument of feudal jurisprudence. The new 
code, attested by the seals of the king, the 
patrimpch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was 
deposited in the holy sepulchre, enriched with 
tbe improvements of succeeding times, and re- 
spectfidly consulted as often as any doubtful 
^luestion arose in the tribunals of Palestine. 
With the kingdom and city all was lost;^* the 
fragments of the written law were preserved by 


jealous tradition®*® and variaHe practice ,tili the 
nuddie of the thiriteenth century: the code was 
restored by the pen of John dTbelin, count dT 
Jaffa, one of the principal feudatories and 
the final revision was accomplished in the yea|? 
thirteen hundred and sixty-nine, for the use of 
the Latin kingdom of Cyprus.®®* 

The justice and freedom of the constitution 
were maintained by two tribunals of unequal 
dignity, which were instituted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem. The 
king, in person, presided in the upper court, the 
court of the barons. Of these the four most 
conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, the lord 
of Sidon and Caesarea, and the counts of Jaffa 
and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the constable 
and marshal,®®^ were in a special manner the 
compeers and judges of each other. But all the 
nobles who held their lands immediately of the 
crown were entitled and bound to attend the 
king’s court; and each baron exercised a 
similar jurisdiction in the subordinate aa- 
semblies of his own feudatories. The connection 
of lord and vassal was honourable and volun¬ 
tary: reverence was due to the benefactor, pro¬ 
tection to the dependent; but they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other; and the 
obligation on either side might be suspended by 
neglect or dissolved by injury. The cognisance 
of marriages and testaments was blended with 
religion, and usurped by the clergy: but the 
civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the in¬ 
heritance and tenure of their fiefs, formed the 
proper occupation of the supreme court. Each 
member was the judge and guardian both of 
public and private rights. It was his duty to as¬ 
sert with his tongue and sword the lawful claiizis 
of the lord: but if an unjust superior presumed 
to violate the freedom or property of a vassal, 
the confederate peers stood forth to maintaih 
his quarrel by word and deed. They boldly af¬ 
firm^ his innocence and his, wrongs; 
manded the restitution of his liberty and his 
lands; suspended, after a fruitless demand, theh^ 
own service; rescued their brother fromprisontl 
and employed every weapon in his defcnfic, 
without offering direct violence to the person of 
their lord, which was ever sacred in thefr 
eyes.®*® In their pleadings, replies, and tti* 
joinders, the advocates the court were subtle 
and copious; but the use of argument and 
dence was often superseded by judicial combats 
and the Assise d* Jerusalem admits in many 
cases this barbarous institution, which has been 
slowly abolished by the laws and maimers of 
Europe. 
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Hxe trial by battle was established in ail 
criminal cases which affected the life, or limb, 
or honour of any person; and in all civil 
transactions of or above the value of one mark 
of silver. It appears that in criminal cases the 
combat was the privilege of the accuser, who, 
except in a charge of treason, avenged his 
personal injury, or the death of those persons 
whom he had a right to represent; but when* 
ever, from the nature of the charge, testimony 
could be obtained, it was necessary for him to 
produce witnesses of the fact. In civil cases the 
combat was not allowed as the means of 
establishing the claim of the demandant, but he 
was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or 
assumed to have, knowledge of the fact. The 
combat was then the privilege of the defendant, 
because he charged the witness with an at¬ 
tempt by perjury to take away his right. He 
came therefore to be in the same situation as the 
appellant in criminal cases. It was not, then, 
as a mode of proof that the combat was re¬ 
ceived, nor as making negative evidence (ac¬ 
cording to the supposition of Montesquieu) 
but in every case the right to offer battle was 
founded on the right to pursue by arms the 
redress of an injury, and the judicial combat 
was fought on the same principle and with the 
same spirit as a private duel. Champions were 
only allowed to women, and to men maimed or 
past the age of sixty. The consequence of a de¬ 
feat was death to the person accused, or to the 
champion or witness, as >vell as to the accuser 
himself; but in civil cases the demandant was 
puniriied with infamy and the loss of his suit, 
while his witness and champion suffered an 
ignominious death. In many cases it was in the 
option of the judge to award or to refuse the 
combat: but two are specified in which it was 
the inevitable result of the challenge; if a faith¬ 
ful vassal gave the He to his compeer who un¬ 
justly claimed any portion of their lord’s de¬ 
mesnes^ or if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to 
unpeach the judgment and veracity of the 
court. He might impeach them, but the terms 
were severe and perilous; in the same day he 
Successfully fought all the members of the tri* 
banal, even those who had been absent; a single 
defeat was followed by death and infamy, and 
Where none could hope for victory it is highly 
pitiable that none would adventure the triaL 
In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety 
M ibe count of Jaffa is more laudably employed 
to elude, than to facilitate, the judicial cornet. 
Which be dmves from a principle of honour 
rather than of superstition.^^® 


Among the causes which enfranchised the 
plebeians from the yoke of feudal tyranny, the 
institution cities and corporations is one of 
the most powerful; and if those of Palestine are 
coeval with the first crusade, they may be 
ranked with the most ancient of the Latin 
world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped from 
their lords under the banner of the cross, and it 
was the policy of the French princes to tempt 
their stay by the assurance of the rights and 
privileges of freemen. It is expressly declared in 
the Assise of Jerusalem, that after instituting, 
for his knights and barons, the court of peers, in 
which he presided himself, Godfrey of BouiUon 
established a a^bnd tribunal, in which his per¬ 
son was represented by his viscount. The juris¬ 
diction of this inferior court extended over the 
burgesses of the kingdom, and it was compo^d 
of a select number of the most discreet and 
worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, ac¬ 
cording to the laws, of the actions and fortunes 
of their cquals.^^^ In the conquest and settle¬ 
ment of new cities, the example of Jerusalem 
was imitated by the kings and their great vas¬ 
sals, and above thirty similar corporations were 
founded before the loss of the Holy Land. 
Another class of subjects, the Syrians,or 
Oriental Christians, were oppressed by the 
zeal of the clergy, and protected by the tolera¬ 
tion of the state. Godfrey listened to their 
reasonable prayer that they might be judged by 
their own national laws. A third court was 
instituted for their use, of limited and domestic 
jurisdiction; the sworn members were Syrians, 
in blood, language, and religion, but the office 
of the president (in Arabic, of the rats) was 
sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. 
At an immeasurable distance below the no^/ss, 
the burgesses, and the strangers, the Assise of 
Jerusalem condescends to mention the tdllains 
and slaves, the peasants of the land and the 
captives of war, who were almost equally con¬ 
sidered as the objects of property. The relief or 
protection of these unhappy men was not 
esteemed worthy of the care of the legislator: 
but he diligently provides for the recovery, 
though not indeed for the punishment, of the 
fugitives. Like hounds or hawks, who had 
strayed from the lawful owner, they might 
be lost and claimed; the slave and falcon 
were of the same value, but three slaves or 
twelve oxen were accumulated to equal the 
price of the war-ihorse, and a sum of three 
hundred pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of 
ehlvalry, as the equivalent of the more noble 
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I N a style less grave than that of history I 
should perhaps compare the emperor 
Alexius^ to the jackal, who is said to follow 
the steps, and devour the leavings, of the lion. 
Whatever had been his fears and toils in the 
passage of the first crusade, they were amply 
recompensed by the subsequent benefits which 
he derived from the exploits of the Franks. His 
dexterity and vigilance secured their first con¬ 
quest of Nice, and from this threatening station 
the Turks were compelled to evacuate the 
ncighlx)urhood of Constantinople. While the 
crusaders, with blind valour, advanced into the 
midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek im¬ 
proved the favourable occasion when the emirs 
of the sea-coast were recalled to the standard of 
the sultan. The Turks were driven from the 
isles of Rhodes and Chios: the cities of Ephesus 
and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, and Lao- 
dicea, were restored to the empire, which Alex¬ 
ius enlarged from the Hellespont to the banks 
of the Macandcr and the rocky shores of Pam- 
phylia. The churches resumed their splendour, 
the towns were rebuilt and fortified, and the 
desert country was peopled with colonies of 
Christians, who were gently removed from the 
more distant and dangerous frontier. In these 
paternal cares we may forgive Alexius if he for¬ 
got the deliverance of the holy sepulchre; but 
by the Latins he was stigmatised with the foul 
reproach of treason and desertion. They had 
sworn fidelity and obedience to his throne, but 
he had promised to assist their enterprise in per¬ 
son, or, at least, with his troops and treasures; 
his base retreat dissolved their obligations; and 
the sword, which had been the instrument of 
their victory, was the pledge and title of their 
just independence. It does not appear that the 
emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims 
over the kingdom of Jerusalem,* but the bor¬ 
ders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in 
ills possession, and more accessible to his arms. 
The great army of the crusaders was annihilated 
or dispersed; the principality of Antioch was 


left without a head by the surprise and cap¬ 
tivity of Bohemond; his ransom had oppressed 
him with a heavy debt, and his Norman follow¬ 
ers were insufficient to repel the hostilities of the 
Greeks and Turks. In this distress Bohemond 
embraced a magnanimous resolution of leaving 
the defence of Antioch to his kinsman the faith¬ 
ful Tancred, of arming the West against the 
Byzantine empire, and of executing the design 
which he inherited from the lessons and exam¬ 
ple of his father Guiscard. His embarkation was 
clandestine, and, if we may credit a tale of the 
princess Anna, he passed the hostile sea closely 
secreted in a coffin.® But his reception in France 
was dignified by the public applause and his 
marriage with the king’s daughter; his return 
was glorious, since tlte bravest spirits of the age 
enlisted under his veteran command; and he 
repassed the Adriatic at the head of five thou¬ 
sand horse and forty thousand foot, assembled 
from the most remote climates of Europe.^ The 
strength of Durazzo and prudence of Alexius, 
the progress of famine and approach of winter, 
eluded his ambitious hopes, and the venal con¬ 
federates were seduced from his standard. A 
treaty of peace® suspended the fears of the 
Greeks, and they were finally delivered by the 
death of an adversary whom neither oaths 
could bind, nor dangers could appall, nor pros¬ 
perity could satiate. His children succeeded to 
the principality of Antioch, but tlie boundaries 
were strictly defined, the homage was clearly 
stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Malmis- 
tra were restored to the Byzantine emperors. 
Of the coast of Anatolia, they possessed the en¬ 
tire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. 
The Seljukian dynasty of Roum® was separated 
on all sides from the sea and their Musulman 
brethren; the power of the sultans was shaken 
by the victories and even the defeats of the 
Franks; and after the loss of Nice they removed 
their throne to Cogni or Iconiumi an obscure 
and inland town above three hundred miles 
from Constantinople,’ Instead of tremUing for 
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their capital, the Comnenian princes waged an 
offensive war against the Turks, and the first 
crusade prevented the fall of the declining 
empii^. 

In the twelfth century three great emigra¬ 
tions marched by land from the West to the re¬ 
lief of Palestine. The soldiers and pilgrims of 
Lombardy, France, and Germany were excited 
by the example and success of the first crusade.® 
Forty-eight years after the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre, the emperor and the French 
king, Conrad the Third and Louis the Seventh, 
undertook the second crusade to support the 
falling fortunes of the Latins.® A grand division 
of the third crusade was led by the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa,^® who sympathised widi 
his brothers of France and England in the com¬ 
mon loss of Jerusalem. These three expeditions 
-ma" 3 r-be compared, in their resemblance of the 
greatness of numbers, their passage through the 
Greek empire, and the nature and event of their 
Turkish warfare; and a brief parallel may save 
the repetition of a tedious narrative. However 
splendid it may seem, a regular story of the cru¬ 
sades would exhibit the perpetual return of the 
same causes and effects, and the frequent at¬ 
tempts for the defence or recovery of the Holy 
Land would appear so many faint and unsuc¬ 
cessful copies of the original. 

1. Of the swarms that so closely trod in the 
footsteps of the first pilgrims, the chiefs were 
equal in rank, though unequal in fame and 
merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow ad¬ 
venturers. At their head were displayed the 
banners of the dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and 
Aquitain; the first a descendant of Hugh Capet, 
the second a father of the Brunswick line; the 
archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, trans¬ 
ported, for the benefit of the Turks, the treas¬ 
ures and ornaments of his church and palace; 
and the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great and 
Stephen of Chartres, returned to consununatc 
their unfinished vow. The huge and disorderly 
bodies of their followers moved forward th two 
columns; and if the first consisted of two hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand persons, the second 
m^ht possibly amount to sixty thousand horse 
and dne hundred thousand foot.^^ The armies of 
Ihb second crusade might have claimed the con- 
of Asia; the nobles of France and Ger- 
,were animated by the presence of their 
ac^yereigns, and both the rank and personal 
of Conrad and Louis gave a dignity 
cat^, and a disciptixie lo their forcci 
^ yainly expected from the feu« 
cavalry of the emperor and 


that of the king was each composed of seventy 
thousand kitghts and their immediate atten^ 
dants in the field and if the light-armed 
troops, the peasant infantry, the women and 
children, the priests and monks, be rigorously 
excluded, the full account will scarcely be satis¬ 
fied with four hundred thousand souls. The 
West, from Rome to Britain, was called into 
action; the kings of Poland and Bohemia obey¬ 
ed the summons of Conrad; and it is affirmed 
by the Greeks and Latins, that, in the passage 
of a strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a 
tale of nine hundred thousand, desisted from 
the endless an^d formidable computation.^®/ In 
the third crusade, as the French and English 
preferred the navigation of the Mcditerran^n, 
the host of Frederic Barbarossa was less numW- 
ous. Fifteen thousand knights and as many 
squires were the flower of the German chivalry; 
sixty thousand horse and one hundred thousaiM 
foot were mustered by the emperor in the plains 
of Hungary; and after such repetitions we shall 
no longer be startled at the six hundred thou¬ 
sand pilgrims which credulity has ascribed to 
this last emigration.^^ Such extravagant reck¬ 
onings prove only the astonishment of contem¬ 
poraries, but their astonishment most strongly 
bears testimony to the existence of an enormous 
though indefinite multitude. The Greeks might 
applaud their superior knowledge of the arts 
and stratagems of war, but they confessed the 
strength and courage of the French cavalry and 
the infantry of the Germans;*® and the strangers 
are described as an iron race, of gigantic stature 
who darted fire from their eyes, and spilt blood 
like water on the ground. Under the banners of 
Conrad a troop of females rode in the attitude 
and armour of men, and the chief of these Am¬ 
azons, from her gilt spurs and buskins, obtained 
the epithet of the Golden-footed Dame. 

II. The numbers and character of the stran¬ 
gers Mras an object of terror to the effeminate 
Greeks, and the sentiment of fear is nearly allied 
to that of hatred. Thutaversion was suspended 
or softened by the apprehension of the Turkish 
power; and the invectives of the Latins will not 
bias our more candid belief that the emperor 
Alexius dissembled their insolence, eluded their 
hostilities, counselled their rashness, and open¬ 
ed to their ardour the road of pilgrimage and 
conquest But when the Ttnrloi had been driven 
horn Nice and the seacoast, when the Byzan¬ 
tine princes no longer dreaded the distant 8ul« 
tans of Cogni, they felt with purer indignation 
the firee and frequent passage of the Western 
baoharians, who violat^ the majesty .aad en- 





dangettsd the lafe^y irf the empire. The «cecmd 
and third erusades were undertaken under the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac Angelut. 
Of the former, the passions were always impet¬ 
uous, and often malevolent; and the natural 
union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper 
was exemplified in the latter, who, without 
merit or mercy, could punish a tyrant and oc¬ 
cupy his throne. It was secretly, and perhaps 
tacitly resolved by the prince and people to de¬ 
stroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims by 
every species of injury and oppression; and their 
want of prudence and discipline continually 
afforded the pretence or the opportunity. The 
Western monarchs had stipulated a safe passage 
and fair market in the country of their Christian 
brethren; the treaty had been ratified by oaths 
and hostages; and the poorest soldier of Fred¬ 
eric’s army was» furnished with three marks of 
silver to defray his expenses on the road. But 
every engagement was violated by treachery 
and injustice; and the complaints of the Latins 
are attested by the honest confession of a Greek 
historian, who has dared to prefer truth to 
his country.^® Instead of an hospitable recep¬ 
tion, the gates of the cities, both in Europe and 
Asia, were closely barred against the crusaders; 
and the scanty pittance of food was let down in 
baskets from the walls. Experience or foresight 
might excuse this timid jealousy; but the com¬ 
mon duties of humanity prohibited the mixture 
of chalk, or other poisonous ingredients, in the 
bread; and should Manuel be acquitted of any 
foul connivance, he is guilty of coining base 
money for the purpose of trading with the pil¬ 
grims. In every step of their march they were 
stopped or misled; the governors had private 
orders to fortify the passes and break down the 
bridges against them; the stragglers were pil¬ 
laged and murdered; the soldiers and horses 
were pierced in the woods by arrows from an 
invisible hand; the sick were burnt in their 
beds; and the dead bodies were hung on gib¬ 
bets along the highways. These injuries exas¬ 
perated the champions of the cross, who were 
not endowed with evangelical patience; and the 
Byzantine princes, who had provoked the un¬ 
equal condict, promoted the embarkation and 
march of these formidable guests. On the verge 
of the Turkish frontier Barbarossa spared the 
guilty Philadelphia,^^ rewarded the hospitable 
Laodioea, and deplored the hard necessity that 
had stain^ his sword with any drops of Chris¬ 
tian blood. In their intercourse wi^ the mon¬ 
archs ot Germany and France, the pride of the 
Greeks wai qcpc^ to an anxious trial. They 


might boast diat on dte first interview seat 
of Louis was a low stool beside the throne of 
Manuel;^® but no sooner had the French kii^ 
transported his army beyond the Bosphorus 
than he refused the offer of a second conference 
unless his brother would meet him on equal 
terms cither on the sea or land. With Conrad 
and Frederic the ceremonial was still nicer and 
more difficult: like the successors of Constant- 
tine, they styled themselves cmperofs of the 
Romans,^* and firmly maintained the purity of 
their title and dignity. The first of these repre¬ 
sentatives of Charlemagne would only converse 
with Manuel on horseback in the open field; 
the second, by passing the Hellespont rather 
than the Bosphorus, declined the view of Con¬ 
stantinople and its sovereign. An emperor who 
had been crowned at Rome was reduced in the 
Greek epistles to the humble appellation of Rex, 
or prince, of the Alemanni; and the vain and 
feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the 
name of one of the greatest men and monarchs 
of the age. While they viewed with hatred and 
suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek einper- 
ors maintained a strict, though secret, alliance 
with the Turks and Saracens. Isaac Angdus 
complained that by his friendship for the great 
Saladin he had incurred the enmity of the 
Franks; and a mosque was founded at Constan¬ 
tinople for the public exercise of the religion of 
Mohammed.-^® 

III. The swarms that followed the first cru¬ 
sade were destroyed in Anatolia by famine, 
p>estilence, and the Turkish arrows; and the 
princes only escaped with some squadrons of 
horse to accomplish their lamentable pilgrim¬ 
age. A just opinion may be formed of their 
knowledge and humanity; of their knowledge, 
from the design of subduing Persia and Chora- 
san in their way to Jerusalem; of their human¬ 
ity, from the massacre of the Christian peopl^ 
a friendly city, who came out to meet them 
with palms and crosses in their hands. The arms 
of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and impru¬ 
dent; but the event of the second crusade was 
still more ruinous to Christendom; and the 
Greek Manuel is accused by his own subjects of 
giving seasonable intelligence to the sultan, and 
treacherous guides to the Latin princes. In¬ 
stead of crushing the common foe by a double 
attack at the same time, but on different sides, 
the Germans were urged by emulation, and tbe 
French were retarded by jealousy^ Louis had 
scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he was met 
by die returning en^ieror, who had the 
greatest part of his army in giqripus, bpj; 
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successful, action, on the banks of the Mean¬ 
der. The contrast of the pomp of his rival has* 
tened the retreat of Conrad: the desertion of his 
independent vassals reduced him to his heredi¬ 
tary troops; and he borrowed sOmc Greek ves‘- 
sels to execute by sea the pilgrimage of Pales¬ 
tine. Without studying the lessons of experience, 
or the nature of the war, the king of France ad¬ 
vanced through the same country to a similar 
fate. The vanguard, which bore the royal ban¬ 
ner and the oriflamme of St. Denys,** had dou¬ 
bled their march with rash and inconsiderate 
Speed; and the rear, which the king command¬ 
ed in person, no longer found their compamons 
in the evening camp. In darkness and disorder, 
they were encompassed, assaulted, and over¬ 
whelmed by the innumerable hosts of Turks, 
who, in the art of war, were superior to the 
Christians of the twelfth century. Louis, who 
dimbed a tree in the general discomfiture, was 
saved by his own valour and the ignorance of 
his adversaries; and with the dawn of day he 
escaped alive, but almost alone, to the camp of 
the vanguard. But instead of pursuing his ex¬ 
pedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the 
relics of his army in the friendly seaport of Sa- 
talia. From thence he embarked for Antioch; 
but so penurious was the supply of Greek ves¬ 
sels that they could only afford room for his 
knights and nobles; and the plebeian crowd of 
infantry was left to perish at the foot of the 
Pamphylian hills. The emperor and the king 
embraced and wept at Jerusalem; their martial 
trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were join¬ 
ed to the Christian po^vers of Syria, and a fruit¬ 
less siege of Damascus was the final effort of the 
second crusade. Conrad and Louis enibarked 
for Europe with the personal fame of piety and 
courage; but the Orientals had braved these 
potent monarchs of the Franks, with whose 
names and military forces they had been so 
often threatened.** Perhaps they had still more 
to fear from the veteran genius of Frederic the 
First, who in his youth had served in Asia under 
his uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany 
and Italy had taught Barbarossa to command; 
and his soldiers, even the princes of the empire, 
were accustomed under his reign to obey. As 
iK)on as he lost sight of Philadelphia and Lao- 
dicea, the last cities of the Greek frontier, he 
plunged into the salt and barren desert, a land 
(says the historian) of horror and tribulation.** 
Durixtg twenty days every step of hfe fainting 
and sid% hoarch was besieged by the innumer¬ 
able hoiws df T^irkmans,*^ whose numbers and 
i^seensed baeh defeat to multiply and 


inflame. The emperor continued to struggle 
and to suffer; and such was the measure of his 
calamities, that when he reached the gates of 
Iconium no more than one thousand knights 
were able to serve on horseback. By a sudden 
and resolute assault he defeated the guards, and 
stormed the capital, of the sultan,** who humbly 
sued for pardon and peace. The road was now 
open, and Frederic advanced in a career of 
triumph till he was unfortunately drowned in a 
petty torrent of Cilicia.** The remainder of his 
Germans was consumed by sickness and deser¬ 
tion; and the emperoris son expired with the 
greatest part o/ {^s Swabian vassals at the siege 
of Acre. Among the Latin heroes Godfre'ji of 
Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa could alone 
achieve the passage of the Lesser Asia; yet e^n 
their success was a warning; and in the last asbd 
most experienced age of the crusades every na¬ 
tion preferred the sea to the toils and perils of 
an inland expedition.*’ 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is a na¬ 
tural and simple event, while hope was fresh, 
danger untried, and enterprise congenial to the 
spirit of the times. But the obstinate persever¬ 
ance of Europe may indeed excite our pity and 
admiration; that no instruction should have 
been drawn from constant and adverse expe¬ 
rience ; that the same confidence should have re¬ 
peatedly grown from the same failures; that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed 
headlong down the precipice that was open be¬ 
fore them; and that men of every condition 
should have staked their public and private for¬ 
tunes on the desperate adventure of possessing 
or recovering a tombstone two thousand miles 
from their country. In a period of two centuries 
after the council of Clermont, each spring and 
summer produced a new emigration of pilgrim 
warriors for the defence of the Holy Land; but 
the seven great armaments or crusades were ex¬ 
cited by some impending or recent calamity: 
the nations were moved by the authority of 
their pontiffs and thcLexample of their kings: 
their zeal was kindled, and their reason was 
rilenced, by the voice of their holy orators; and 
among these, Bernard,** the monk, or the saint, 
may claim the most honourable place. About 
eight years before the first conquest of Jerusalem 
he was born of a noble family in Burgundy; at 
the age of three-and-twenty he buried himself 
in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the primi¬ 
tive fervour of the institution; at the end of two 
years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, 
to the valley of Clairvaux*® in Champagne; and 
was content till the hour of hisideaih, with the 
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humble Atatiou of abbot of ha own comxttuuity. 
A philosophic age has abolished, mth too liber-^ 
al aod indiscriminate dUdain, the honours of 
these spiritual heroes. The meanest among them 
arc distinguished by some energies of the mind; 
they were at least superior to their votaries and 
disciples; and, in the race of superstition, they 
attained the prize for which such numbers con¬ 
tended. In speech, in writing, in action, Ber¬ 
nard stood high above his rivals and contem¬ 
poraries; his compositions are not devoid of wit 
and eloquence; and he seems to have preserved 
as much reason and humanity as may be recon¬ 
ciled with the character of a saint. In a secular 
life he would have shared the seventh part of a 
private inheritance; by a vow of poverty and 
penance, by closing his eyes against the visible 
world,®® by the refusal of all ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle 
of Europe, and the founder of one hundred and 
sixty convents. Princes and pontiffs trembled at 
the freedom of his apostolical censures: France, 
England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his 
judgment in a schism of the church, the debt 
was repaid by the gratitude of Innocent the 
Second: and his successor, Eugenius the Third, 
was the friend and disciple of the holy Bernard. 
It was in the proclamation of the second cru¬ 
sade that he shone as the missionary and proph¬ 
et of God, who called the nations to the defence 
of his holy sepulchre.®^ At the parliament of 
Vezelay he spoke before the king; and Louis the 
Seventh, with his nobles, received their crosses 
from his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then 
marched to the less caisy conquest of the emper¬ 
or Conrad: a phlegmatic people, ignorant of 
his language, was transported by the pathetic 
vehemence of his tone and gestures; and his 
progress, from Constance to Cologne, was the 
triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard ap¬ 
plauds his own success in the depopulation of 
Europe; affirms that cities and castles were 
emptied of their inhabitants; and computes 
that only one man was left behind for the con¬ 
solation of seven widows.*® The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general; 
but the example of the hermit Peter was before 
his eyes; and while he assured the crusaders of 
the divine favour, he prudently declined a mili¬ 
tary command, in which failure and victory 
would have been almost equally disgraceful to 
his character.*® Yet, after the calamitous events 
the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a 
false prophet, the author of the public and pri¬ 
vate mourning; his enemies exulted^ihis.hriends 
blushed, and hi& apology was slow and' unsads- 


fasKtory. He justifies his Obedience to the com^ 
ttiands of the pope; expatiates on the myster¬ 
ious ways of Providence; imputes the misfor¬ 
tunes of the pilgrims to their own sins; and 
modestly insinuates that his mission had been 
approved by signs and wonders.®^ Had the fact 
been certain, the argument would be decisive; 
and his faithful disciples, who enumerate twen¬ 
ty or thirty miracles in a day, appeal to the 
public assemblies of France and Germany, in 
which they were performed.*® At the present 
hour such prodigies will not obtain credit be¬ 
yond the precincts of Clairvaux; but in the pre¬ 
ternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and the 
sick, who were presented to the man of God, it 
k impossible for us to ascertain the separate 
shares of accident, of fancy, of imposture, and 
of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the mur¬ 
murs of its discordant votaries; since the same 
dispensation which was applauded as a deliver¬ 
ance in Europe, was deplored, and perhaps ar¬ 
raigned, as a calamity in Asia. After the loss of 
Jerusalem the Syrian fugitives diffused their 
consternation and sorrow: Bagdad mourned in 
the dust; the cadhi Beineddin of Damascus tore 
his beard in the caliph’s presence; and the 
whole divan shed tears at his melancholy talc.*® 
But the commanders of the faithful could only 
weep; they were themselves captives in the 
hands of the Turks: Some temporal power was 
restored to the last age of the Abbassides; but 
their humble ambition was confined to Bagdad 
and the adjacent province. Their tyrants, the 
Seljukian sultans, had followed the common 
law of the Asiatic dynasties, the unceasing 
round of valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy, 
and decay: their spirit and power were unequal 
to the defence of religion; and, in his distant 
realm of Persia, the Christians were strangers 
to the name and the arms of Sangiar, the last 
hero of his race.®^ While the sultans were in¬ 
volved in the silken web of the harem, the pious 
task was undertaken by their slaves, the Ata- 
beks,** a Turkish name, which, like the Byzan¬ 
tine patricians, may be translated by Father of 
the Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been 
the favourite of Malek Shah, from whom he re¬ 
ceived the privilege of standing on the right 
hand of the throne; but, in the civil wars that 
emued on the monarch’s death, he lost hk head 
and the government of Aleppo. His domesde 
enitrs persevered in their attachment to his son 
Zenghi, who pmved his first arms against the 
Franks in the defeat of Andoch: thirty cam¬ 
paigns in* the service of the caliph and' sultan 
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establidied his ixiilitary fame; and he was in¬ 
vested with the command of Mosul, as the only 
champion that could avenge the cause of the 
prophet The public hope was not disappoint¬ 
ed: after a siege of twenty-hve days he stormed 
the city of Edessa, and recovered from the 
Franks their conquests beyond the Euphrates:** 
the martial tribes of Curdistan were subdued by 
the independent sovereign of Mosul and Alep¬ 
po: his soldiers were taught to behold the camp 
as their only country; they trusted to his liber¬ 
ality for their rewards; and their absent families 
were protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. At 
the head of these veterans his son Noureddin 
gradually united the Mohammedan powers, 
added the kingdom of Damascus to that of 
Aleppo, and waged a long and successful war 
against the Christians of Syria; he spread his 
ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, and the 
Abbassides rewarded their faithful servant with 
all the titles and prerogatives of royalty. The 
Latins themselves were compelled to own the 
wisdom and courage, and even the justice and 
piety, of this implacable adversary.^® In his life 
and government the holy warrior revived the 
zeal and simplicity of the hrst caliphs. Gold and 
silk were banished from his palace, the use of 
wine from his dominions; the public revenue 
was scrupulously applied to the public service; 
and the frugal household of Noureddin was 
maintained from his legitimate share of the 
spoil which he vested in the purchase of a pri¬ 
vate estate. His favourite sultana sighed for 
some female object of expense. “Alas,” replied 
the king, “I fear God, and am po more than the 
treasurer of the Moslems. Their property I can¬ 
not alienate; but I still possess three shops in the 
city of Hems: these you may take; and these 
alone can I bestow.” His chamber of justice was 
the terror of the great and the refuge of the 
poor. Some years after the sultan's death an op¬ 
pressed subject called aloud in the streets of 
Damascus, “O Noureddin, Noureddin, where 
art thou now? Arise, arise, to pity and protect 
usi” A tumult was apprehended, and a living 
tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of a de- 
p90ed monarch. 

3y the arms of the Turks and Franks the 
filiates had been deprived of Syria. In Egypt 
decay of their character and influence was 
W essential. Yet they were still revered 
' stt ^fl^desceiuiw and successcuni of the proph¬ 
et^ they maintained their inv^ble state in the 
of Cairo; and their person was seldom 
vibl^ted by the profane eyes of subjects or 
ttnwigers. The Latin ambakadori^ have de¬ 


scribed their own introduction throu^ a serieii 
of gloomy passages and glittezing portico^: die 
scene was enlivened by the warbling oi birds 
and the murmur of fountains: it was enriched 
by a display of rich furniture and rare animals; 
of the Imperial treasures, something was shown, 
and much was supposed; and the long order of 
unfolding doors was guarded by black soldiers 
and domestic eunuchs. The sanctuary of the 
presence chamber was veiled with a curtain; and 
the vizir, who conducted the ambassadors, laid 
aside his scimitar, and prostrated himself three 
times on the ground; the veil was then removed; 
and they beholdi the commander of the fait^ul, 
who signified his pleasure to the first slave or the 
throne. But this slave was his master: the vKirs 
or sultans had usurped the supreme admihis- 
tration of Egypt; the claims of the rival candi¬ 
dates were decided by arms; and the tiamctof 
the most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted 
in the royal patent of command. The factions of 
Dargham and Shawer alternately expelled each 
other from the capital and country; and the 
weaker side implored the dangerous protection 
of the sultan of Damascus, or the king of Jeru¬ 
salem, the perpetual enemies of the sect and 
monarchy of the Fatimites. By his arms and re¬ 
ligion the Turk was most formidable; but the 
Frank, in an easy direct march, could advance 
fh>m Gaza to the Nile; while the intermediate 
situation of his realm compelled the troops of 
Noureddin to wheel round the skirts of Arabia, 
a long and painful circuit, which exposed them 
to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of the 
desert. The secret zeal and ambition of the 
Turkish prince aspired to reign in Egypt under 
the name of the Abbassides; but the restoration 
of the suppliant Shawer was the ostensible mo¬ 
tive of the first expedition; and the success was 
intrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant and 
veteran commander. Dargham was oppressed 
and slain; but the ingratitude, the jealousy, the 
just apprehensions, of his more fortunate rival, 
soon provoked him torinvite the king of Jeru¬ 
salem to deliver Egypt from his insolent bene¬ 
factors. To this union the forces of Shiracouh 
were unequal: he relinquished the premature 
conquest; and the evacuation of Belbeis or 
Pdusium was the condition of his safe retreat. 
As the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their 
general closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and 
a battle-axe in his hand, a Frank presumed to 
ask him if he were not afraid of an attadc? 
is doubtless in your power to beg^n the attack,'’ 
replied the intrepid einir; “butrest asstired that 
not one of my sellers will gd to par^adise till he 





has sent an tnfidd to hdQ ” His repent of the 
riches of the land, the eficminacy of the natives, 
and the disorders of the government, revived 
the hopes Noureddin; die caliph of Bagdad 
applauded the pious design; and Shiracouh de¬ 
scended into Egypt a second time with twelve 
thousand Turks and eleven thousand Arabs. 
Yet his forces were still inferior to the confeder¬ 
ate armies of the Franks and Saracens; and 1 
can discern an unusual degree of military art in 
his passage of the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, 
his masterly evolutions in the batdc of Babain, 
the surprise of Alexandria, and his marches and 
countermarches in the flats and valley of Egypt, 
from the tropic to the sea. His conduct was sec¬ 
onded by the courage of his troops, and on the 
eve of action a Mamaluke^ exclaimed, “If we 
cannot wrest Egypt from the Christian dogs, 
why do we not renounce the honours and re¬ 
wards of the sultan, and retire to labour with 
the peasants, or to spin with the females of the 
harem?” Yet, after all his efforts in the field,** 
after the obstinate defence of Alexandria** by 
his nephew Saladin, an honourable capitula¬ 
tion and retreat concluded the second enter¬ 
prise of Shiracouh; and Noureddin reserved 
his abilities for a third and more propitious oc¬ 
casion. It was soon offered by the ambition and 
avarice of Amairic or Amaury, king of Jeru¬ 
salem, who had imbibed the pernicious maxim 
that no faith should be kept with the enemies of 
God. A religious warrior, the great master of the 
hospital, encouraged him to proceed; the em¬ 
peror of Constantinople either gave, or prom¬ 
ised, a fleet to act with the armies of Syria; and 
the perfidious Christian, unsatisfled with spoil 
and subsidy, aspired to the conquest of Egypt. 
In this emergency the Moslems turned their 
eyes towards the sultan of Damascus; the vizir, 
whom danger encompassed on all sides, yielded 
to their unanimous wishes; and Noureddin 
seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one 
third of the revenue of the kingdom. The Franks 
were already at the gates of Cairo; but the sub- 
turbs, the old city, were burnt on their approach; 
they were deceived by an insidious negotiation, 
and their vessels were unable to surmount the 
barriers of the Nile. They prudently declined a 
contest with the Turks in the midst of a hostile 
country; and Amaury retired into Palestine 
with the shame and reproach diat always ad- 
iterc to unsuccessful injustice. After this deliver¬ 
ance, Shiracouh was invested with a robe of 
^^c’uour, whidi he soon stained with the blood 
of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while the 
Turkic €i|dni ^tondescended to hold the ofiBoe 


of vmk; but this fordign conquest precipl|ten^i 
the fall of the Fatimites thewlves; and 
bloodless change was accomplished by a 
sage and a word. The caliphs had been de^ 
graded by their own weakness and the tyranny 
of the vizirs: their subjects blushed when the 
descendant and successor of the prophet pre* 
sented his naked hand to the rude gripe of a 
Latin ambassador; they wept when he sent the 
hair of his women, a sad emblem of their grief 
and terror, to excite the pity of the sultan of 
Damascus. By the command of Noureddin, and 
the sentence of the doctors, the holy names 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman were solemnly 
restored: the caliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was 
acknowledged in the public prayers as the true 
commander of the faithful; and the green livery 
of the sons of Ali was exchanged for the black 
colour of the Abbassides. The last of his race, 
the caliph Adhed, who survived only ten days^ 
expired in happy ignorance of his fate: his 
treasures secured the loyalty of the soldiers, and 
silenced the murmurs of the sectaries; and in all 
subsequent revolutions Egypt has never depart¬ 
ed from the orthodox tradition of the Moslems.** 
The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occu¬ 
pied by the pastoral tribes of the Curds;** a 
people hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the 
yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of the 
government of their national chiefs. The resem'* 
blance of name, situation, and manners, seems 
to identify them with the Carduchians of this 
Greeks;*^ and they still defend against the Otto¬ 
man Porte the antique freedom which they as¬ 
serted against the successors of Cyrus. Poverty 
and ambition prompted them to embrace the 
profession of mercenary soldiers: the service of 
his father and uncle prepared the reign of thq 
great Saladin;** and the son of Job or Ayub^ ^ 
simple Curd, magnanimously smiled at his ped^ 
igree, which flattery deduced from the Arabiap 
caUphs.** So unconscious was Noureddin of the 
impending ruin of his house, that he constraitiv 
ed the reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shira¬ 
couh into Egypt: his military charac^ was esr 
tablished by the defence of Alexandria; and if 
we may believe the Latins, he solicited and ob¬ 
tained from the Christian general the 
honours of knighthood.** On the death of Shira^ 
couh, the office of grand vizir was bestowed on 
Saladin, as the youngest and least power^ of 
the emirs; but with the advice of his father*; 
whom he invited to Cairo, fall gemus obtains^ 
the ascendant over Us equals, and attache4>)l^ 
army to his person and Merest. 
din lived, these amUtfoui Curds Were foe rim 
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humble of hiB slaves; and the indiscreet mur¬ 
murs of the divan were silenced by the prudent 
Ayub who loudly protested that at the com¬ 
mand of the Sultan he himself would lead his 
son in chains to the foot of the throne. “Such 
language,” he added in private, “was prudent 
and proper in an assembly of your rivals; but 
we are now above fear and obedience; and the 
threats of Noureddin shall not extort the tribute 
of a sugar-cane.” His seasonable death relieved 
them from the odious and doubtful conflict: his 
son, a minor of eleven years of age, was left for 
a while to the emirs of Damascus; and the new 
lord of Egypt was decorated by the caliph with 
every title“ that could sanctify his usurpation 
in the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long 
content with the possession of Egypt: he de¬ 
spoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, and the 
Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir: 
Mecca and Medina acknowledged him for their 
temporal protector: his brother subdued the 
distant regions of Yemen, or the happy Arabia; 
and at the hour of his death his empire was 
spread from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, 
and from the Indian Ocean to the mountains of 
Armenia. In the judgment of his character, the 
reproaches of treason and ingratitude strike 
forcibly on our minds, impressed, as they are, 
with the principle and experience of law and 
loyalty. But his ambition may in some measure 
be excused by the revolutions of Asia,®* which 
had erased every notion of legitimate succes¬ 
sion; by the recent example of the Atabeks 
themselves; by his reverence to the son of his 
benefactor; his humane and generous beha¬ 
viour to the collateral branches; by tkeir incapac¬ 
ity and his merit; by the approbation of the 
caliph, the sole source of all legitimate power; 
and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the 
people, whose happiness is the first object of 
government. In his virtues, and in those of his 
patron, they admired the singular union of the 
hero and the saint; for both Noureddin and 
Saladin are ranked among the Mohammedan 
saints; and the constant meditation of the holy 
war appears to have shed a serious and sober 
colour over their lives and actions. The youth 
of the latter®® was addicted to wine and women; 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temp¬ 
tations of pleasure for the graver follies of fame 
and dominion: the garment of Saladin was a 
coarse woollen; water was his only drink; and, 
whSe he emulated the temperance, he surpass¬ 
ed the chastity, of his Arabian prophet. Both in 
fatih and practice he was a rigid Musulman; he 
tMx deplored diat the defence of religion had 


not allowed him to accomplish the pilgrimage 
of Mecca; but at the stated hours, five times 
each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his 
brethren: the involuntary omission of fasting 
was scrupulously repaid; and his perusal of the 
Koran, on horseback between the approaching 
armies, may be quoted as a proof, however, 
ostentatious, of piety and courage. The super¬ 
stitious doctrine of the sect of Shafei was the 
only study that he deigned to encourage: the 
poets were safe in his contempt; but all profane 
science was the object of his aversion; and a 
philosopher who had vented some speculative 
novelties was seized and strangled by the Com¬ 
mand of the royal saint. The justice of his divan 
was accessible to the meanest suppliant aganst 
himself and his ministers; and it was only\for 
a kingdom that Saladin would deviate from the 
rule of equity. While the descendants 6f Seljuk 
and Zenghi held his stirrup and smoothed his 
garments, he was affable and patient with the 
meanest of his servants. So boundless was his 
liberality that he distributed twelve thousand 
horses at the siege of Acre; and at the time of 
his death no more than forty-seven drachms of 
silver and one piece of gold coin were found in 
the treasury; yet, in a martial reign, the tributes 
were diminished, and the wealthy citizens en¬ 
joyed, without fear or danger, the fruits of their 
industry. Egypt, Syria, and Arabia were adorn¬ 
ed by the royal foundations of hospitals, col¬ 
leges, and mosques; and Cairo was fortified 
with a wall and citadel; but his works were con¬ 
secrated to public use;®® nor did the sultan in¬ 
dulge himself in a garden or palace of private 
luxury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the 
genuine virtues of Saladin commanded the es¬ 
teem of the Christians: the emperor of Germany 
gloried in his friendship;®® the Greek emperor 
solicited his alliance;®^ and the conquest of 
Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his 
fame both in the East and West. 

During its short existence the kingdom of 
Jerusalem®* was supported by the discord of the 
Turks and Saracens; and both the Fatimite ca¬ 
liphs and the sultans of Damascus were tempted 
to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the 
meaner considerations of private and present 
advantage. But the powers of Egypt, Syria, and 
Arabia were now united by a hero whom nature 
and fortune had armed against the Christians. 
All without now bore the most threatening as¬ 
pect; and all was feeble and hollow in the inter¬ 
nal state of Jerusalem. After the two first Bald¬ 
wins, Ac brother and cousin ^f Gddftey ^ 
Bonillon, the devolved by femtde ^ 
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cession to Melisenda, daughter of the second 
Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, count of An* 
jou, the father, by a former marriage, of our 
English Plantagenets. Their two sons, Baldwin 
the Third and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and 
not unsuccessful, war against the infidels; but 
the son of Amaury, Baldwin the Fourth, was 
deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, 
of the faculties both of mind and body. His sis¬ 
ter Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the Fifth, 
was his natural heiress: after the suspicious 
death of her child, she crowned her second hus¬ 
band, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a handsome 
person, but of such base renown that his own 
brother Jeffrey was heard to exclaim, “Since 
they have made him a king, surely they would 
have made me a god !’* The choice was generally 
blamed; and the most powerful vassal, Ray¬ 
mond count of TVipoli, who had been excluded 
from the succession and regency, entertained an 
implacable hatred against the king, and ex¬ 
posed his honour and conscience to the temp¬ 
tations of the sultan. Such were the guardians 
of the holy city; a leper, a child, a woman, a 
coward, and a traitor: yet its fate was delayed 
twelve years by some supplies from Europe,by 
the valour of the military orders, and by the 
distant or domestic avocations of their great 
enemy. At length, on every side, the sinking 
state was encircled and pressed by a hostile line; 
and the truce was violated by the Franks, whose 
existence it protected. A soldier of fortune, 
Reginald of Chfitillon, had seized a fortress on 
the edge of the desert, from whence he pillaged 
the caravans, insulted Mohammed, and threat¬ 
ened the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin 
condescended to complain; rejoiced in the de¬ 
nial of justice; and at the head of fourscore 
thousand horse and foot invaded die Holy Land. 
The choice of Tiberias for his first siege was sug¬ 
gested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it be¬ 
longed; and the king of Jerusalem was per¬ 
suaded to drain his garrison, and to arm his 
people, for the relief of that important place. 
By the advice of the perfidious Raymond the 
Christians were betrayed into a camp destitute 
of water: he fled on the first onset, with the 
curses of both nations:®** Lusignan was over¬ 
thrown, with the loss of thirty thousand men; 
and the wood of the true cross, a dire misfor¬ 
tune ! was left in the power of the infidels. The 
royal captive was conducted to the tent of 
Saladin; ,and as he fainted with thirst and ter¬ 
ror, the generous victor preswited him with a 
cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without suffer¬ 
ing his companion, Reginald of Ch&tillon, to 


partake of this pledge of hospitality and pardon. 
“The person and dignity of a king,” said the 
sultan, “are sacred; but this impious robber 
must instandy acknowledge the prophet, whom 
he has blasphemed, or meet the death which he 
has so often deserved.” On the proud or con¬ 
scientious refusal of the Christian warrior, Sala¬ 
din struck him on the head with his scimitar, 
and Reginald was despatched by the guards.®^ 
The trembling Lusignan was sent to Damascus 
to an honourable prison and speedy ransom; 
but the victory was stained by the execution erf 
two hundred and tliirty knights of the hospital, 
the intrepid champions and martyrs of their 
faith. The kingdom was left without a head; 
and of the two grand masters of the military 
orders, the one was slain and the other was a 
prisoper. From all the cities, both of the sea- 
coast and the inland country, the garrisons had 
been drawn away for this fatal field: Tyre and 
Tripoli alone could escape the rapid inroad of 
Saladin; and three months after the battle of 
Tiberias he appeared in arms before the gates 
of Jerusalem.®* 

He might expect that the siege of a city so 
venerable on earth and in heaven, so interesting 
to Europe and Asia, would rekindle the last 
sparks of enthusiasm; and that, of sixty thou¬ 
sand Christians, every man would be a soldier, 
and every soldier a candidate for martyrdom. 
But queen Sybilla trembled for herself and her 
captive husband; and the barons and knights, 
who had escaped from the sword and chains of 
the Turks, displayed the same factious and self¬ 
ish spirit in the public ruin. The most numerous 
portion of the inhabitants was composed of the 
Greek and Oriental Christians, whom expe¬ 
rience had taught to prefer the Mohammedan 
before the Latin yoke;®® and the holy sepulchre 
attracted a base and needy crowd, without arms 
or courage, who subsisted only on the charity 
of the pilgrims. Some feeble and hasty efforts 
were made for the defence of Jerusalem: but in 
the space of fourteen days a victorious army 
drove back the sallies of the besieged, planted 
their engines, opened the wall to the breadth of 
fifteen cubits, applied their scaling-ladders, and 
erected on the breach twelve banners of the 
prophet and the sultan. It was in vain that a 
barefoot procession of the queen, the women, 
and the monks, implored the Son of God to 
save his tomb and ids inheritance from impious 
violation. Their sole hope was in the mercy <rf 
the conqueror, and to the first suppliant depUr 
tation that onercy was sternly dentil. “He 
sworn to avenge the patience ae<i long-sufferici; 
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of the Modems; the hour of forgiveness was 
elapsed, and the moment was now arrived to 
expiate, in blood, the innocent blood which had 
bc^ spilt by Grodfrey and the first crusaders.” 
But a desperate and successful struggle of the 
Franks admonished the sultan that his triumph 
^was not yet secure; he listened with reverence 
to a solemn adjuration in the name of the com¬ 
mon Father of mankind; and a sentiment of 
human sympathy mollified the rigour of fanati¬ 
cism and conquest. He consented to accept the 
city and to spare the inhabitants. The Greek 
and Oriental Christians were permitted to live 
under his dominion; but it was stipulated that 
in forty days all the Franks and Latins should 
evacuate Jerusalem and be safely conducted to 
the seaports of Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces 
of gold should be paid for each man, five for 
each'woman, and one for every child; and that 
those who were unable to purchase their free¬ 
dom should be detained in perpetual slavery. 
Of some writers it is a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of Saladin 
with the massacre of the first crusade. The dif¬ 
ference would be merely personal; but we 
should not forget that the Christians had offered 
to capitulate, and that the Mohammedans of 
Jerusalem sustained the last extremities of an 
assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror ful¬ 
filled the conditions of the treaty; and he may 
be deservedly praised for the glance of pity 
which he cast on the misery of the vanquished. 
Instead of a rigorous exaction of his debt, he 
accepted a sum of thirty thousand byzants for 
the ransom of seven thousand poor; two or 
three thousand more were dismissed by his 
gratuitous clemency; and the number of slaves 
was reduced to eleven or fourteen thousand 
persons. In his interview with the queen, his 
Words, and even his tears, suggested the kindest 
consolations: his liberal alms were distributed 
among those who had been made orphans or 
^doWs by the fortune of war; and wHUe the 
knights of the ho^ital were in arms against him 
he allowed their more pious brethren to con¬ 
tinue, during the term of a year, the care and 
Sendee of the sick. In these acts of mercy the 
virtue of Saladin deserves our admiration and 
love: he was above the necessity of dissimula¬ 
tion, and his stern fanaticism would have 
him to dissemble, rather than to 
this profane compassion for the enemies 
^ Koran. After Jerusalem had been deliv** 
from the ppes^^ of the strangers, the sul- 
Ian made his triumphant entry, ins banners 


waving in the wind, and to the harmony cl^mar- 
dal music. The graat mosque of Omary which 
had been converted into a church, was again 
consecrated to one Cod and his prophet Mo¬ 
hammed: the walls and pavement were purified 
with rose-water; and a pulpit, the labour of 
Noureddin, was erected in the sanctuary. But 
when the golden cross that glittered on the 
dome was cast down and dragged through the 
streets, the Christians of every sect uttered a 
lamentable groan, which was answered by the 
joyful shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory 
chests the patriarch had collected the crosses, 
the images, the;, vases, and the relics of the holy 
place; they were seized by the conqueror, jwho 
was desirous of presenting the caliph witn the 
trophies of Christian idolatry. He was per¬ 
suaded, however, to intrust them to the p^i- 
arch and prince of Antioch; and the pi^us 
pledge was redeemed by Richard of Englaiid, 
at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of 
gold.®^ 

The nations might fear and hope the im¬ 
mediate and final expulsion of the Latins from 
Syria, which was yet delayed above a century 
after the death of Saladin.®® In the career of 
victory he was first checked by the resistance of 
Tyre; the troops and garrisons, which had 
capitulated, were imprudently conducted to 
the same port: their numbers were adequate to 
the defence of the place; and the arrival of 
Conrad of Montferrat inspired the disorderly 
crowd with confidence and union. His father, 
a venerable pilgrim, had been made prisoner in 
the battle of Tiberias; but that disaster was un¬ 
known in Italy and Greece, when the son was 
urged by ambition and piety to visit the in¬ 
heritance of his royal nephew, the infant Bald¬ 
win. The view of the Turkish banners warned 
him from the hostile coast of Jaffa; and Conrad 
was unanimously hailed as the prince and 
champion of Tyre, which was already besieged 
by the conqueror of Jerusalem. The firmness of 
his zeal, and perhaps-his knowledge a gener¬ 
ous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the 
sultan, and to declare that, should his aged 
parent be exposed before the walls, he himself 
would discharge the first arrow, and' glory in 
his descent from a Christian martyr.^® The 
Egyptian fleet was allowed to enter the harbour 
of Tyre; but the chain was suddenly drawn, and 
five galleys were either sunk or tsJten; a thou¬ 
sand Turks were slain in a sally; and Saladin, 
after burning his engines, concluded a glorious 
campaign by a disgracdfhl retreat to Damas¬ 
cus. He was soon assailed by a morelbriiiiidablc 
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tetxipegt The pathetic ziatradves, and even the 
pichxtes^ that represented in lively colours the 
servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, awak¬ 
ened the torpid sensibility of Europe: the em¬ 
peror Frederic Barbarossa, and the kings of 
France and England, assumed the cross; and 
the tardy magnitude of their armaments was 
anticipated by the maritime states of the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Ocean. The skilful and provi¬ 
dent Italians first embarked in the ships of 
Cknoa, Pisa, and Venice. They were speedily 
followed by the most eager pilgrims of France, 
Normandy, and the Western Isles. The power¬ 
ful succour of Flanders, Frise, and Denmark 
filled near a hundred vessels; and the Northern 
warriors were distinguished in the field by a 
lofty stature and a ponderous battle-axe.®’ 
Their increasing multitudes could no longer be 
confined within ihe walls of Tyre', or remain 
obedient to the voice of Conrad. They pitied 
the misfortunes and revered the dignity of Lu- 
signan, who was released from prison, perhaps 
to divide the army of the Franlu. He proposed 
the recovery of Ptolemais, or Acre, thirty miles 
to the south of Tyre; and the place was first in¬ 
vested by two thousand horse and thirty thou¬ 
sand foot under his nominal command. I shall 
not expatiate on the story of this memorable 
siege, which lasted near two years, and con¬ 
sumed, in a narrow space, the forces of Europe 
and Asia. Never did the flame of enthusiasm 
burn with fiercer and more destructive rage; 
nor could the true believers, a common appella¬ 
tion, who consecrated their own martyrs, refuse 
some applause to the mistaken zeal and courage 
of their adversaries. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the Oriental provinces assembled under the 
servant of the prophet;®® his camp was pitched 
and removed within a few miles of Acre; and he 
laboured night and day for the relief of his 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks. 
Nine batdes, not unwor^y of the name, were 
fought in the neighbourhoc^ of Mount Carmel, 
with such vicissitude of fortune, that in one at¬ 
tack the sultan forced his way into the city; that 
in one sally the Christians penetrated to the 
royal tent. By the means of divers and pigeons 
a reguW correspondence was maintained with 
the besieged; and, as Often as the sea was left 
open, the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, 
and a fresh supply was poured into the place. 
The Latin camp was thinned by famine, the 
sword, and the climate; but the tents of the 
dead were rle|denished with new pilgrims, who 
oxaggera«»d the strength and ^eed of their 


approachixi^ countrymen. The vulgar was 
tonished by the report that the pope hi]ZiSelf<i 
with an innumerable crusade, was advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The march of the em* 
peror filled the East with more serious alarms: 
the obstacles which he encountered in Asia, and 
perhaps in Greece, were raised by the policy of 
Saladin: his joy on the death of Barbarossa was 
measured by his esteem; and the Christians 
were rather dismayed than encouraged at the 
sight of the duke of Swabia and his way-worn 
remnant of five thousand Germans. At length, 
in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets 
of France and England cast anchor in the bay 
of Acre, and the siege was more vigorously 
prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Planta- 
genet. After every resource had been tried, and 
every hope was exhausted, the defenders of Acre 
submitted to their fate; a capitulation was 
granted, but their lives and liberties were taxed 
at the hard conditions of a ransom of two hun¬ 
dred thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of 
one hundred nobles and fifteen hundred in¬ 
ferior captives, and the restoration of the wood 
of the holy cross. Some doubts in the agreement, 
and some delay in the execution, rekindled the 
fury of the Franks, and three thousand Mos¬ 
lems, almost in the sultan’s view, were behead¬ 
ed by the command of the sanguinary Richard.®® 
By the conquest of Acre the Latin powers ac¬ 
quired a strong town and a convenient har¬ 
bour; but the advantage was most dearly pur¬ 
chased. The minister and historian of Saladin 
computes, from the report of the enemy, that 
their numbers, at different periods, amounted 
to five or six hundred thousand; that more than 
one hundred thousand Christians were slain; 
that a far greater number was lost by disease or 
shipwreck; and that a small portion of thb 
mighty host could return in safety to thdr 
native countries.’® 

Philip Augustus and Richard the First are 
the only kings of France and England who have 
fought under the same banners; but the hol^ 
service in which they were enlisted was indes^ 
sandy disturbed by their national jealousy; and 
the two factions which they protected in Pales¬ 
tine were more averse to each other than to the 
common enemy. In the eyes the Orientals the 
French monarch was superior in dignity and 
power; and, in the emperoris absence, tite Lat¬ 
ins revered him as their temporal chief.’^ His 
exploits were not adequate to his lame. Philip 
was brave, but the statesman predominated in 
his character; he \^as soesn weary of sacri&iaf 
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his health and interest on a barren coast: the 
surrender of Acre became the signal of his de¬ 
parture; nor could he justify this unpopular de¬ 
sertion by leaving the duke of Burgundy, with 
five hundred knights and ten thousand foot, for 
the service of the Holy Land. The king of Eng¬ 
land, though inferior in dignity, surpassed hk 
rival in wealth and military renown;^* and if 
heroism be confined to brutal and ferocious 
valour, Richard Plantagenet will stand high 
among the heroes of the age. The memory of 
Coeur de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was 
long dear and glorious to his English subjects; 
and at the distance of sixty years it was cele¬ 
brated in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of 
the Turks and Saracens against whom he had 
fought: his tremendous name was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants; and 
if horse suddenly started from the way, his 
rider wais wont to exclaim, “Dost thou think 
king Richard is in that bush?’’^® His cruelty to 
the Mohammedans was the effect of temper and 
zeal; but I cannot believe that a soldier, so free 
and fearless in the use of his lance, would have 
descended to whet a dagger against his valiant 
brother Conrad of Montferrat, who was slain 
at Tyre by some secret assassins. After the sur¬ 
render of Acre, and the departure of Philip, the 
king of England led the crusaders to the recov¬ 
ery of the sea-coast; and the cities of Caesarea 
and Jaffa were added to the fragments of ♦he 
kingdom of Lusignan. A march of one hundred 
miles from Acre to Ascalon was a great and per¬ 
petual battle of eleven days. In the disorder of 
his troops, Saladin remained on the Held with 
seventeen guards, without lowering his stand¬ 
ard, or suspending the sound of his brazen ket¬ 
tledrum: he again rallied and renewed the 
charge; and his preachers or heralds called 
aloud on the Unitarians manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But die progress 
of these idolaters was irresistible; and it was 
only by demolishing the walls and buildings of 
Ascalon that the sultan could prevent them 
from occupying an important fortress on the 
ccmfincs of Egypt. During a severe winter the 
armies slept; but in the spring the Franks ad¬ 
vanced within a day’s march of Jerusalem, un¬ 
der the leading standard of the English king; 
and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or 
caravan, of seven thotisand camels. Saladin^* 
had fix^ his station in the holy city; but the 
city was struck with consternation and discord: 
be fasted; be prayed; he preached; he offered 
to share the ds^ers of the siege; but his Mama-* 
lukes, who remembered the fate of their com** 


panions at Acre, pressed the sultan, with loyal 
or seditious clamours, to reserve his person and 
their courage for the future defence of the reli¬ 
gion and empire.^® The Moslems were delivered 
by the sudden, or, as they deemed, the miracu¬ 
lous, retreat of the Christians and the laurels 
of Richard were blasted by the prudence, or 
envy, of his companions. The hero, ascending a 
hill, and veiling his face, exclaimed with an in¬ 
dignant voice, “Those who are unwilling to 
rescue, are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
Christ!” After his return to Acre, on the news 
that Jaffa was surprised by the sultan, he sailed 
with some merchant vessels, and leaped fore¬ 
most on the beach: tiie castle was relievea by 
his presence; and sixty thousand Turks and 
Saracens fled before his arms. The discovery of 
his weakness provoked them to return in ^he 
morning; and they found him carelessly ^- 
camped before the gates with only seventeen 
knights and three hundred archers. Without 
counting their numbers, he sustained their 
charge; and we learn from the evidence of his 
enemies that the king of England, grasping his 
lance, rode furiously along their front, from the 
right to the left wing, without meeting an ad¬ 
versary who dared to encounter his career.^® 
Am I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis? 

During these hostilities a languid and tedious 
negotiation^® between the Franks and Moslems 
was started, and continued, and broken, and 
again resumed, and again broken. Some acts of 
royeil courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the 
exchange of Norway hawks and Arabian 
horses, softened the asperity of religious war; 
from the vicissitude of success the monarchs 
might learn to suspect that Heaven was neuter 
in the quarrel: nor, after the trial of each other, 
could cither hope for a decisive victory.*® The 
health both of Richard and Saladin appeared to 
be in a declining state; and they respectively 
suffered the evils of distant and domestic war* 
fare: Plantagenet was impatient to punish a 
perfidious rival who had invaded Normandy in 
his absence; and the indefatigable sultan was 
subdued by the cries of the people, who was the 
victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instru¬ 
ments, of his martial zeal. The first demands of 
the king of England were the restitution of 
Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross; and he 
firmly declared that himself and his brother pil¬ 
grims would end their lives in the pious labour, 
rather than return to Europe with ignominy 
and remorse. But the conscience of Saladin re¬ 
fused, without some weighty compensation, to 
restore the idols, or promote the idolatry^ dL the 
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Christians: he asserted, with equal hrmoeos, his 
reli^ous and civil claim to the sovereignty of 
Palestine; descanted on the importance and 
sanctity of Jerusalem; and rejected all terms of 
the establishment, or partition, of the Latins. 
The marriage which Richard proposed, of his 
sister with the sultan’s brother, was defeated by 
the difference of faith: the princess abhorred 
the embraces of a Turk; and Adel, or Saphadin, 
would not easily renounce a plurality of wives. 
A personal interview was declined by Saladin, 
who alleged their mutual ignorance of each 
other’s language; and the negotiation was man¬ 
aged with much art and delay by their inter¬ 
preters and envoys. The final agreement was 
equally disapproved by the zealots of both par¬ 
ties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph of 
Bagdad. It was stipulated that Jerusalem and 
the holy sepulchre should be open, "without 
tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the 
Latin Christians; that, after the demolition of 
Ascalon, they should inclusively possess the sea- 
coast from Jaffa to Tyre; that the count of 
Tripoli and the prince of Antioch should be 
comprised in the truce; and that, during three 
years and three months, all hostilities should 
cease. The principal chiefs of the two armies 
swore to the observance of the treaty; but the 
monarchs were satisfied with giving their word 
and their right hand; and the royal majesty was 
excused from an oath, which always implies 
some suspicion of falsehood and dishonour. 
Richard embarked for Europe, to see a long 
captivity and a premature grave; and the space 
of a few montlis concluded the life and glories of 
Saladin. The Orientals described his edifying 
death, which happened at Damascus; but they 
seem ignorant of the equal distribution of his 
aims along the three religions, or of the dis¬ 
play of a shroud, instead of a standard, to ad¬ 
monish the East of the instability of human 
greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved by 
his death: his sons were oppressed by the strong¬ 
er arm of their uncle Saphadin; the hostile in¬ 
terests of the sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and 
Aleppo®^ were again revived; and the Franks 
or Latins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in 
their fortresses along the Syrian coast, 

The noblest monument of a conqueror’s 
fame, and of the terror which he inspired, is the 
Saladine tenth, a general tax, which was im¬ 
posed on the laity and even the clergy of the 
Latin church for the service of the holy war. 
The practice was too lucrative to expire with 
the occasion;sand this tribute became the foun- 
^Uon of all the tithes and tenths on ecclesiasti¬ 


cal benefices which have been granted by the 
Roman pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or re¬ 
served for the immediate use of the apostolic 
see.** This pecuniary emolument must have 
tended to increase the interest of the popes in 
the recovery of Palestine: after the death of 
Saladin they preached the crusade by their 
epistles, their legates, and their missionaries; 
and the accomplishment of the pious work might 
have been expected from the zeal and talents of 
Innocent the Third.Under that young and 
ambitious priest the successors of St. Peter at¬ 
tained the full meridian of their greatness; and 
in a reign of eighteen years exercised a despotic 
command over the emperors and kings, whom 
he raised and deposed; over the nations, whom 
an interdict of months or years deprived, for the 
offence of their rulers, of the exercise of Chris¬ 
tian worship. In the council of the Latcran he 
acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the tem¬ 
poral, sovereign of the East and West. It was at 
the feet of his legate that John of England sur¬ 
rendered his crown; and Innocent may boast ot 
the tw'o most signal triumphs over sense and 
humanity, the establishment of transubstanti- 
ation and the origin of the inquisition. At his 
voice two crusades, the fourth and the fifth, 
were undertaken; but, except a king of Hun¬ 
gary, the princes of the second order were at the 
head of the pilgrims; the forces were inadecjualc 
to the design, nor did the effects correspond 
with the hopes and wishes of the pope and the 
people. The fourth crusade was diverted from 
Syria to Constantinople; and the conquest of 
the Greek or Roman empire by the Latins will 
form the proper and important subject of the 
next chapter. In the fifth,®® two hundred thou¬ 
sand Franks were landed at the eastern mouth 
of the Nile. They reasonably hoped that Pales¬ 
tine must be subdued in Egypt, the seat and 
storehouse of the stultan; and after a siege of 
sixteen months the Moslems deplored the loss 
of Damietia. But the Christian army was ruined 
by the pride and insolence of the legate Pela- 
gius, who, in the pope’s name, assumed the 
character of general; the sickly Franks were en¬ 
compassed by the waters of the Nile and the 
Oriental forces; and it was by the evacuation 
of Damietia that they obtained a safe retreat, 
some concessions for the pilgrims, and the tardy 
restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. 
The failure may in some measure be ascribed 
to the abuse and multiplication of the crusades, 
which were pleached at the same time against 
the pagans of Livonia, the Moors oi SpaiPi the 
Albigeois of France, and the kings of Sicily of 
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the imperial family.^* In these iheittoxious ser^ 
vkes the violimteers might acquire at home the 
same ^q^iritual indulgence and a larger measure 
of temporal rewards; and even the popes, in 
their zeal against a domestic enemy, were some¬ 
times tempted to forget the distress of their 
Syrian brethren. From the last age of the cru¬ 
sades they derived the occasional command of 
an army and revenue, and some deep reason- 
ers have suspected that the whole enterprise, 
from the first synod of Placentia, was contrived 
and executed by the policy of Rome. The suspi¬ 
cion is not founded either in nature or in fact. 
The successors of St. Peter appear to have fol¬ 
lowed, rather than guided, the impulse of man¬ 
ners and prejudice; without much foresight of 
the seasons or cultivation of the soil, they gath¬ 
ered the ripe and spontaneous fruits of the 
^ superstition of the times. They gathered these 
firuits without toil or personal danger: in the 
council of the Lateran, Innocent the Third de¬ 
clared an ambiguous resolution of animating 
the crusaders by his example; but the pilot of 
the sacred vessel could not abandon the helm, 
nor was Palestine ever blessed with the presence 
of a Roman pontiflf.^^ 

The persons, the families, and estates of the 
pilgrims were under the immediate protection 
of the popes; and these spiritual patrons soon 
claimed the prerogative of directing their oper¬ 
ations, and enforcing, by commands and cen¬ 
sures, the accomplishment of their vow. Fred¬ 
eric the Second,’^*' the grandson of Barbarossa, 
was successively the pupil, the enemy, and the 
victim of the church. At the age of twenty-one 
years, and in obedience to his guardian Inno¬ 
cent the Third, he assumed the cross; the same 
promise was repeated at his royal and imperial 
coronations, and his marriage with the heiress 
of Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend the 
kingdom of his son Conrad. But as Frederic ad¬ 
vanced in age and authority, he repented of the 
rarii engagements of his youth: his liberal sense 
aiid knowledge taught him to despise the phan- 
tioms of superstition and the crowns of Asia; he 
no longer entertained the same reverence for the 
ft^cessors of Innocent; and his ambition was 
bj^pied by the r^toration of the Italian mon- 
iKrXsy pom Sicily to the Alps. But the success of 
‘ ,ms |M^>ject wotild have reduced the popes to 
; j^Mdr primitive simplicity, and, after the delays 
and excuses of twelve years, they urged the em- 
ptieOTt with entreaties and thr^ts, to fix the 
and place of his departure for Palestine. 

of Sicily and Apidia he pre¬ 
pared a Beet of one hundred galle^, and of one 


hundred vesaris^ that were Bamed to trwtap6rt 
and land two diousand five hundred knights^ 
with their h<x:ses and attendants; his vass^s of 
Naples and Germany formed a powerful army, 
and the number of English crusaders was mag¬ 
nified to sixty thousand by the report of fame. 
But the inevitable or affected slowness of these 
mighty preparations consumed the strength and 
provisions of the more indigent pilgrims; the 
multitude was thinned by sickness and deser** 
tion, and the sultry summer of Calabria antid- 
pated the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At 
length the emperor hoisted sail at Brundusium, 
with a fleet and army of forty thousand n^en; 
but he kept die sea no more than three days, 
and his hasty retreat, which was ascribed by his 
friends to a grievous indisposition, was acewd 
by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate ||is- 
obedience. For suspending his vow was Frederic 
excommunicated by Gregory the Ninth; ifor 
presuming, the next yezur, to accomplish his 
vow, he was again excommunicated by the 
same pope.*® While he served under the banner 
of the cross a crusade was preached against him 
in Italy; and after his return he was compelled 
to ask pardon for the injuries which he had 
suffered. The clergy and military orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to re¬ 
nounce his communion and dispute his com¬ 
mands, and in his own kingdom the emperor 
was forced to consent that the orders of the 
camp should be issued in the name of God and 
of the Christian republic. Frederic entered 
Jerusalem in triumph, and with his own hands 
(for no priest would perform the office) he took 
the crown from the altar of the holy sepulchre. 
But the patriarch cast an interdict on the 
church which his presence had profaned; and 
the knights of the hospital and temple informed 
the sultan how easily he might be surprised and 
slain in his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. 
In such a state of fanaticism and faction, vic¬ 
tory was hopeless and defence was difficult; but 
the conclusion of an advantageous peace may 
be imputed to the discord of the Moham¬ 
medans, and their personal esteem for the char¬ 
acter of Frederic. The enemy of the church is 
accused of maintaining with the miscreants an 
intercourse of hospitality and friendship un- 
wordxy of a Christian; of despising the barren¬ 
ness of the land; and of indulging a profane 
thought that if Jehovah had Seen the kingdom 
of Naples, he never woukl have selected Pales¬ 
tine for the inheritance of his chosen people. 
Yet Frederic obtained Ifrom the sultan the resti¬ 
tution o£ Jerusaleix^ of Bethldiem and Nasa- 
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reth» of Tyi^ and Sidon; the Latins were 
ed to inhabit and fortify the city; an equal code 
of civil and religious freedom was ratified for 
the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mohammed; 
and while the former worshipped at the holy 
sepulchre, the latter might pray and preach in 
the mosque of the temple®® from whence the 
prophet undertook his nocturnal journey to 
heaven. The clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration, and the weal^r Moslems were grad¬ 
ually expelled; but every rational object of the 
crusades was accomplished without bloodshed; 
the churches were restored, the monasteries 
were replenished, and, in the space of fifteen 
years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded the 
number of six thousand. This peace and pros¬ 
perity, for which they were ungrateful to their 
benefactor, was tei^minated by the irruption of 
the strange and savage hordes of Garizmians.®^ 
Flying from the arms of the Moguls, those shep¬ 
herds of the Caspian rolled headlong on Syria; 
and the union of the Franks with the sultans of 
Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus was insufficient 
to stem the violence of the torrent. Whatever 
stood against them was cut off by the sword or 
dragged into captivity; the military orders were 
almost exterminated in a single battle; and in 
the pillage of the city, in the profanation of the 
holy sepulchre, the Latins confess and regret 
the modesty and discipline of the Turks and 
Saracens. 

Of the seven crusades, the two last were un¬ 
dertaken by Louis the Ninth, king of France, 
who lost his liberty in Egypt, and his life on the 
coast Africa. Twenty-eight years after his 
death he was canonised at Rome, and sixty-five 
miracles were readily found and solemnly at¬ 
tested to justify the claim of the royal saint.®® The 
voice of history renders a more honourable testi¬ 
mony, that he united the virtues of a king, a 
hero, and a man; that his martial spirit was 
tempered by ffie love of private and public jus¬ 
tice; and that Louis was the father of his people, 
the friend of his neighbours, and the terror of 
the infidels. Superstition alone, in all the extent 
of her baleful influence,®* corrupted his under¬ 
standing and his heart; his devotion stooped to 
admire and imitate the begging friars of Francis 
and Dominic; he pursued with blind and cruel 
zeal the enemies of die faith; and the best of 
hings twice descended from his throne to seek 
adventures of a spiritusd knight'^ant. A 
nionkish hiatorian would have been content to 
applaud the tnoat de^dcable part of his charac- 
ter; but die ncdalc gallant Joinville,®® who 
shared die fiieiidjiiip and capdvity of Louis, 


has traced with the pencil of nature the free por* 
trait of his virtues as well as of his failings. From 
this indmate knowledge we may learn to 8US>- 
pect the political views of depressing their great 
vassals, which are so often imputed to the royal 
authors of the crusades. Above all the princes of 
the middle ages Louis the Ninth successfully 
laboured to restore the prerogatives of the 
crown; but it was at home, and not in the East, 
that he acquired for himself and his posterity; 
his vow was the result of enthusiasm and sick¬ 
ness; and if he were the promoter, he was like¬ 
wise the victim, of this holy madness. For the 
invasion of Egypt, France was exhausted of her 
troops and treasures; he covered the sea of Cy¬ 
prus with eighteen hundred sails; the most 
modest enumeration amounts to fifty thousand 
men; and, if we might trust his own confession, 
as it is reported by Oriental vanity, he disem¬ 
barked nine thousand five hundred horse, and 
one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who per¬ 
formed their pilgrimage under the shadow of his 
power.®* 

In complete armour, the orifiamme waving 
before him, Louis leaped foremost on the beach; 
and the strong city of Damietta, which had cost 
his predecessors a siege of sixteen months, was 
abandoned on the first assault by the tremblbg 
Moslems. But Damietta was the first and the 
last of his conquests; and in the fifth and sixth 
crusades the same causes, almost on the same 
ground, were productive of similar calami¬ 
ties.®* After a ruinous delay, which introduced 
into the camp the seeds of an epidemical dis¬ 
ease, the Franks advanced from the sea-coast 
towards the capital of Egypt, and strove to sur¬ 
mount the unseasonable inundation of the Nile 
which opposed their progress. Under the eye caf 
their intrepid monarch, the barons and knights 
of France displayed their invincible contempt 
of danger and discipline; his brother, the count 
of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate valour the 
town of Massoura; and the carrier pigeons an<^ 
nounced to the inhabitants of Cairo that afi was 
lost But a soldier, who afterwards usurped the 
sceptre, rallied the fiying troops: the main body 
of the Christians was far behind their vatt4 
guard, and Artois was overpowered and dain. 
A shower of Greek fire was incessantly poured 
on the invaders; the Nile was commanded by 
the Egyptian galleys, the open country by the 
Arabs; all provisions were intercepted; each 
day aggravated the sickness and famine; and 
about ^e same time a retreat was found to be 
necessary and impracticable. The Oriental 
writers confess that Louis mig^t have escstfied 
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if he would have deserted his subjects: he was 
made prisoner, with the greatest part of his 
nobles; all who could not redeem their lives by 
service or ransom were inhumanly massacred, 
and the walls of Cairo were decorated with a 
circle of Christian heads.®'^ The king of France 
was loaded with chains, but the generous vic¬ 
tor, a great-grandson of the brother of Saladin, 
sent a robe of honour to his royal captive, and 
his deliverance, with that of his soldiers, was 
obtained by the restitution of Damietta®* and 
the payment of four hundred thousand pieces 
of gdd. In a soft and luxurious climate the de¬ 
generate children of the companions of Noured- 
din and Saladin were incapable of resisting the 
flower of European chivalry; they triumphed 
by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, the 
hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age 
had Ticen purchased of the Syrian merchants, 
and were educated in the camp and palace of 
the sultan. But Egypt soon afforded a new ex¬ 
ample of the danger of praetorian bands; and 
the rage of these ferocious animals, who had 
been let loose on the strangers, was provoked to 
devour their benefactor. In the pride of con¬ 
quest, Touran Shah, die last of his race, was 
murdered by his Mamalukes; and the most 
daring of the assassins entered the chamber of 
the captive king, with drawn scimitars, and 
their hands imbrued in the blood of their sul¬ 
tan. The firmness of Louis commanded their 
respect;®® their avarice prevailed over cruelty 
and zeal, the treaty was accomplished, and the 
king of France, with the relics of his army, was 
permitted to embark for Palestine. He wasted 
four years within the walls of Acre, unable to 
visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without 
glory to his native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 
sixteen years of wisdom and repose, to under¬ 
take the seventh and l 2 ist of the crusades. His 
finances were restored, his kingdom was en¬ 
larged; a new generation of warriors had arisen, 
and he embarked with fresh confidence at the 
head of six thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot The loss of Antioch had provoked the en¬ 
terprise; a wild hope of baptising the king of 
Tunis tempted him to steer for the African 
toast; and the report of an immense treasure 
reconciled his troops to the delay of their voy¬ 
age to the Holy Land. Instead of a proselyte, he 
found a siege; the French panted and died on 
the burning sands; St. Louis expired in his tent; 
and nb sooner had he closed his eyes than his 
ipsk^^nd successor gave the signal of the re- 
*Tt is thus,” says a lively writer, “that 


a Chnstian king died near the ruins of Car¬ 
thage, waging war against the sectaries of Mo¬ 
hammed, in a land to which Dido had intro¬ 
duced the deities of Syria. 

A more unjust and absurd constitution can¬ 
not be devised than that which condemns the 
natives of a country to perpetual servitude un¬ 
der the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
slaves. Yet such has been the state of Egypt 
above five hundred years. The most illustrious 
sultans of the Baharite and Borgite dynasties^ 
were themselves promoted from the Tartar and 
Circassian bands; and the four-and-twenty 
beys, or militarychiefs, have ever been suc^ed- 
ed, not by their sons, but by their servants. They 
produce the great charter of their liberties! the 
treaty of Selim the First with the republic;'®® 
and the Othman emperor still accepts fiK>m 
Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute and 
subjection. With some breathing intervals s'of 
peace and order, the two dynasties are marked 
as a period of rapine and bloodshed;'®^ but 
their throne, however shaken, reposed on the 
two pillars of discipline and valour; their sway 
extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and Syr¬ 
ia; their Mamalukes were multiplied from 
eight hundred to twenty-five thousand horse; 
and their numbers were increased by a provin¬ 
cial militia of one hundred and seven thousand 
foot, and the occasional aid of sixty-six thou¬ 
sand Arabs.^®® Princes of such power and spirit 
could not long endure on their coast a hostile 
and independent nation; and if the ruin of the 
Franks was postponed about forty years, they 
were indebted to the cares of an unsettled reign, 
to the invasion of the Moguls, and to the occa¬ 
sional aid of some warlike pilgrims. Among 
these the English reader will observe the name 
of our first Edward, who assumed the cross in 
the lifetime of his father Henry. At the head of 
a thousand soldiers the future conqueror of 
Wales and Scotland delivered Acre from a 
siege; marched as far as Nazareth with an army 
of nine thousand men; emulated the fame of 
his uncle Richard; extorted, by his valour, a 
ten years’ truce; and escaped, with a dangerous 
wound, from the dagger of a fanatic 
Antioch,^®^ whose situation had been less ex¬ 
posed to the calamities of the holy war, was 
finally occupied and ruined by Bondoedar, or 
Bibars, sultan of Egypt and Syria; the Latin 
principality was extinguished; and the first scat 
of the Christian name was dispeopled by the 
slaughter of seventeen, and the captivity of one 
hundred, thousand of her inhabitants. The 
maritime towns of Laodkeh, Gabala, TsripoHi 
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Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, and the strong;- 
er castles of the Hospitalers and Templars, suc¬ 
cessively fell; and the whole existence of the 
Franks was confined to the city and colony of 
St. John of Acre, which is sometimes described 
by the more classic title of Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,^®® which is 
distant about seventy miles, became the metrop¬ 
olis of the Latin Christians, and was adorned 
with strong and stately buildings, with aque¬ 
ducts, an artificial port, and a double wall. The 
population was increased by the incessant 
streams of pilgrims and fugitives; in the pauses 
of hostility the trade of the East and West was 
attracted to this convenient station, and the 
market could offer the produce of every clime 
and the interpreters of every tongue. But in this 
conflux of nations every vice was propagated 
and practised: of all the disciples of Jesus and 
Mohammed, the male and female inhabitants 
of Acre were esteemed the most corrupt, nor 
could the abuse of religion be corrected by the 
discipline of law. The city had many sovereigns 
and no government. The kings of Jerusalem and 
Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the princes of 
Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the 
great masters of die hospital, the temple, and the 
Teutonic order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, the pope’s legate, the kings of France 
and England, a.ssumed an independ;:nt com¬ 
mand ; seventeen tribunals exercised the power 
of life and death; every criminal was protected 
in the adjacent quarter; and the perpetual jeal¬ 
ousy of the nations often burst forth in acts of 
violence and blood. Some adventurers, who 
disgraced the ensign of the cross, compensated 
their want of pay by the plunder of the Moham¬ 
medan villages; nineteen Syrian merchants, 
who traded under the public faith, were de¬ 
spoiled and hanged by the Christians, and the 


denial of satisfaction justified the arms of the 
sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre at the 
head of sixty thousand hotst and one hundred 
and forty thousand foot; his train of artillery 
(if I may use the word) was numerous and 
weighty; the separate timbers of a single engine 
were transported in one hundred waggons; and 
the royal historian Abulfeda, who served with 
the troops of Hamah, was himself a spectator of 
the holy war. Whatever might be the vices of 
the Franks, their courage was rekindled by en¬ 
thusiasm and despair; but they were torn by the 
discord of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed 
on all sides by the powers of the sultan. After 
a siege of thirty-three days the double wall was 
forced by the Moslems; the principal tower 
yielded to their engines; the Mamalukes made 
a general assault; the city was stormed, and 
death or slavery was the lot of sixty thousand 
Christians. The convent, or rather fortress, of 
the Templars resisted three days longer; but the 
great master was pierced with an arrow, and, 
of five hundred knights, only ten were left alive, 
less happy than the victims of the sword, if they 
lived to suffer on a scaffold in the unjust and 
cruel proscription of the whole order. The king 
of Jerusalem, the patriarch, and the great mas¬ 
ter of the hospital effected their retreat to the 
shore; but the sea was rough, the vessels were 
insufficient, and great numbers of the fugitives 
were drowned before they could reach the isle 
of Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for 
the loss of Palestine. By the command of the 
sultan the churches and fortifications of the 
Latin cities were demolished: a motive of ava¬ 
rice or fear still opened the holy sepulchre to 
some devout and defenceless pilgrims: and a 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed along 
the coast which had so long resounded with the 
world’s debate.^®* 
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T he restoration of the Western empire by 
Charlemagne was speedily followed by 
the separation of the Greek and Latin 
^hurdles.* A ^iigious and national animosity 
still divides the two largest communions of the 


Christian world; and the schism of Constan¬ 
tinople, by alienating her most useful allies, and 
preventing her most dangerous enemies, has 
precipitated the decline and fall of die Roman 
empire in die East. 
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In the oouMc of the present history th^ aver** 
don of the Greeks for the Latins has been often 
visilde and conspicuous. It was originally de¬ 
rived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, 
after the time of Constantine, by the pride of 
equality or dominion, and Anally exasperated 
by the preference which their rebellious subjects 
had given to the alliance of the Franks. In every 
age the Greeks were proud of their superiority 
in profane and religious knowledge: ^ey had 
flrst received the light of Christianity; they had 
pronounced the decrees of the seven general 
councils; they alone possessed the language of 
Scripture and philosophy: nor should the bar¬ 
barians, immersed in the darkness of the West,* 
presume to argue on the high and mysterious 
questions of theological science. Those bar¬ 
barians despised in their turn the restless and 
subde levity of the Orientals, the authors of 
every heresy, and blessed their own simplicity, 
which was content to hold the tradition of the 
apostolic church. Yet in the seventh century 
the synods of Spain, and afterwards of France, 
improved or corrupted the Nicenc creed, on the 
mysterious subject of the third person of the 
Trinity.® In the long controversies of the East 
the nature and generation of the Christ had 
been scrupulously defined; and the well-known 
relation of father and son seemed to convey a 
faint image to the human mind. The idea of 
birth was less analogous to the Holy Spirit, who, 
instead of a divine gift or attribute, was con¬ 
sidered by the Catholics as a substance, a per¬ 
son, a god; he was not begotten, but in the or¬ 
thodox style he proceeded. Did he proceed from 
the Fadier alone, perhaps by the Son? or from 
the Father and the Son? The first of these opin¬ 
ions was asserted by the Greeks, the second by 
the Latins; and the addition to the Nicene 
arced of the word filioque kindled the flame of 
discord between the Oriental and the Gallic 
churches. In the origin of the dispute the Ro¬ 
man pontiffs affected a character of neutrality 
and moderation:^ they condemned the innova¬ 
tion, but they acquiesced in the sentiment, of 
their Transalpine brethren: they seemed de- 
lArous of casting a veil of silence and charity over 
ihc superfluous research; and in the corres- 
.pondence of Charlemagne and Leo the Third, 
the pope assumes the liberality of a statesman, 
jmd die prince descends to the passions and 
of a.priest.® But the orthodoxy Of 
obeyed the impulse of her 
policy; and the filioque, which Leo 
erase, was transcribed in the symbol 
juad chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican. The 


Nicene and Athanasian creeds are held as die 
Catholic faith, without which none Can be 
saved; and both Papists and Protestants most 
now sustain and return the anathemas of the 
Greeks, who deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. 
Such articles of faith are not susceptible of 
treaty; but the rules of discipline will vary in 
remote and independent churches; and the 
reason, even of divines, might allow that the 
difference is inevitable and harmless. The craft 
or superstition of Rome has imposed on her 
priests and deacons the rigid obligation of celi¬ 
bacy; among the Greeks it is confined tti the 
bishops; the loss is compensated by digniw or 
annihilated by age; and the parochial cl^gy, 
the papas, enjoy, the conjugal society of'ithe 
wives whom they have married before their 
entrance into holy orders. A question conc^- 
ing the Azyms was fiercely debated in the elev¬ 
enth century, and the essence of the Eucharist 
was supposed in the East and West to depend 
on the use of leavened or unleavened bread. 
Shall I mention in a serious history the furious 
reproaches that were urged against the Latins, 
who for a long while remained on the defensive? 
They neglected to abstain, according to the 
apostolical decree, from things strangled, and 
from blood: they fasted, a Jewish observance! 
on the Saturday of each week: during the first 
week of Lent they permitted the use of milk and 
cheese;® their infirm monks were indulged in 
the taste of flesh; and animal grease was sub¬ 
stituted for the want of vegetable oil: the holy 
chrism or unction in baptism was reserved to 
the episcopal order; the bishops, as the bride¬ 
grooms of their churches, were decorated with 
rings; their priests shaved their faces, and bap¬ 
tised by a single immersion. Such were the 
crimes which provoked the zeal of the patriarchs 
of Constantinople, and which were justified 
with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin 
church.^ 

Bigotry and national aversion arc powerful 
magnifiers of every object of dispute; but the 
immediate cause of the schism of the Greeks 
may be traced in the emulation of the leading 
prelates, who maintained the supremacy of the 
old mfctropolis, superior to all, and of the reign¬ 
ing ca|atd, inferior to none, in the Christian 
world. About the middle of the ninth century, 
Photius,® an ambitioukr layman, the captain of 
the guards and principal secrctaty, was pro¬ 
moted by merit and favour to the more desir¬ 
able of patriarch of Oonstantinopic- 
sdenoe, even e^esiasdcal science^ he surpassed 
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A|^Ua to tiie judsd^tion of Roioe^ the depan^ 
ing flock was warned, by a petulant epistle of 


the detgy cf the age; and the purity of his 
morals has never been impeached: but his ord* 
ination was hasty, his rise was irregular; and 
Ignatius, his abdicated predecessor, was yet 
supported by the public compassion and the 
obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to 
the tribunal of Nicholas the First, one of the 
proudest and most aspiring of the Roman pon¬ 
tiffs, who embraced the welcome opportunity 
of judging and condemning his rival of the East 
Their quarrel was embittered by a conflict of 
jurisdiction over the king and nation of the Bul¬ 
garians; nor was their recent conversion to 
Christianity of much avail to either prelate, 
unless he could number the proselytes among 
the subjects of his power. With the aid of his 
court the Greek patriarch was victorious; but 
in the furious contest he deposed in his turn the 
successor of St. Peter, and involved the Latin 
church in the reproach of heresy and schism. 
Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to a 
short and precarious reign: he fell with his 
patron, the G<xsar Bardas; and Basil the Mace¬ 
donian performed an act of justice in the resto¬ 
ration of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had 
not been sufficiently respected. From his mon¬ 
astery, or prison, Photius solicited the favour of 
the emperor by pathetic complaints and artful 
flattery; and the eyes of his rival were scarcely 
closed when he was again restored to the throne 
of Constantinople. After the death of Basil he 
experienced the vicissitudes of courts and the 
ingratitude of a royal pupil: the patriarch was 
again deposed, and in his last solitary hours he 
might regret the freedom of a secular and studi¬ 
ous life. In each revolution the breath, the nod, 
of the sovereign had been accepted by a sub¬ 
missive clergy; and a synod of three hundred 
bishops was always prepared to hail the tri¬ 
umph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the holy, or 
the execrable, Photius.* By a delusive promise 
of succour or reward, the popes were tempted 
to count^iance these various proceedings; and 
the synods of Constantinople were ratified by 
their epistles or legates. But the court and the 
people, Ignatius and Photius, were equally ad¬ 
verse to their claims; their ministers were in¬ 
sulted or imprisoned; the procession of the Holy 
Ghost was Ibrgotten; Bulgaria was for ever an¬ 
nexed to the Byaantine throne; and the schism 
was prolonged by their rigid censure df all the 
inultipUed ordinations of an irregular patriarch. 
The darkness and corruption of the tenth cen- 
^ suspended the intercourse, without recou¬ 
ping the of the two nations. But when 
Ncrtnan xestleired the churches of 


the Gredc patriarch, to avoid and abhor the 
errors of the Latins. Ilie rising mayesty of Rome 
could no longer brook the insolence of a rebel; 
and Michael Cerularius was excommunicated 
in the heart of Constantinople by the pope’s 
legates. Shaking the dust from their feet, ffiey 
deposited on the altar of St Sophia a direftil 
anathema,^* which enumerates the seven mortal 
heresies of the Greeks, and devotes the guilty 
teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the 
eternal society of the devil and his angels. Ac¬ 
cording to the emergencies of the church and 
state, a friendly correspondence was sometimes 
resumed; the language of charity and concord 
was sometimes affected; but the Greeks have 
never recanted their errors, the popes have 
never repealed their sentence; and from this 
thunderbolt we may date the consummation of 
the schism. It was enlarged by each ambitious 
step of the Roman pontiffs: the emperors 
blushed and trembled at the ignominious fate of 
their royal brethren of Germany; and the 
people was scandalised by the temporal power 
and military life of the Latin clergy.^ 

The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was 
nourished and manifested in the three first ex¬ 
peditions to the Holy Land. Alexius Comnenus 
contrived the absence at least of the formidable 
pilgrims: his successors, Manuel and Isaac An- 
gelus, conspired with the Moslems for the ruin 
of the greatest princes of the Franks; and their 
crooked and malignant policy was seconded by 
the active and voluntary obedience of every 
order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper a 
large portion may doubtless be ascribed to the 
difference of language, dress, and manners, 
which severs and alienates the nations of the 
globe. The pride as well as the prudence of the 
sovereign was deeply wounded by the intrusion 
of foreign armies that claimed a right of travers¬ 
ing his dominions, and passing under the yalls 
of his capital: his subjects were insulted and 
plundered by the rude strangers of the West; 
and the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks was 
sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious 
ente^rises of the Franks. But these {profane 
causes of national enmity were fortified and in¬ 
flamed by the. venom of religious zeal. Instead 
of a kind embrace, an hospitaUe reception from 
thdr Christian brethren of the. East, every 
tongue was taught to rq»eatthn names ^schis¬ 
matic and heretic, more odious to an orthodox 
ear titan those ot pagan imd infldel: imtead.df 
bring loved for the generd oonCarmi^ of 
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and wordiip, they were abhorred for some rules 
of disdpline, some questions of theology, in 
which themselves or their teachers might differ 
from the Oriental church. In the crusade of 
Louis the Seventh the Greek clergy washed and 
purified the altars which had been defiled by 
the sacrifice of a French priest. The companions 
of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries 
which they endured, both in word and deed, 
from the peculiar rancour of the bishops and 
monks. Their prayers and sermons excited the 
people against the impious barbarians; and the 
patriarch is accused of declaring that the faith¬ 
ful might obtain the redemption of all their sins 
by the extirpation of the schismatics.^* An en¬ 
thusiast named Dorotheus alarmed the fears 
and restored the confidence of the emperor by 
a prophetic assurance that the German heretic, 
after assaulting the gate of Blachernes, would be 
made a signal example of the divine vengeance. 
The passage of these mighty armies were rare 
and perilous events; but the crusades intro¬ 
duced a frequent and familiar intercourse be¬ 
tween the two nations, which enlarged their 
knowledge without abating their prejudices. 
The wealth and luxury of Constantinople de¬ 
manded the productions of every climate: these 
imports were balanced by the art and labour of 
her numerous inhabitants; her situation invites 
the commerce of the world; and, in every period 
of her existence, that commerce has been in the 
hands of foreigners. After the decline of Amal- 
phi, the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese intro¬ 
duced their factories and settlements into the 
capital of the empire: their services were re¬ 
warded with honours and immunities; they ac¬ 
quired the possession of lands and houses, their 
families were multiplied by marriages with the 
natives, and, after the toleration of a Moham¬ 
medan mosque, it was impossible to interdict 
the churches of the Roman rite.^* The two 
wives of Manuel Comnenus'^ were of the race 
of the Franks: the first, a 8istcr-in4aw of the em¬ 
peror Conrad; the second, a daughter of the 
prince of Antioch: he obtained for his son 
Alexius a daughter of Philip Augustus king of 
France; and he bestowed his own daughter on 
a marquis of Montferrat, who was educated 
and dignified in the palace of Constantinople. 
Hie Greek encountered the arms, and aspired 
to the empire^ of the West: he esteemed the 
valour, and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks;^* 
their n^itary talents were pnfitly recompensed 
by Ihef lucrative offices of judges and treasurers; 

policy (rf ^nuel had solicited the alliance 
of dbe pope; and the popular voice accused him 


of a partial bias to the nation and religion of the 
Latins.^* During his reign and that of his suc¬ 
cessor Alexius, they were exposed at Constan¬ 
tinople to the reproach of foreigners, heretics, 
and favourites; and this triple guilt was severely 
expiated in the tumult which announced the 
return and elevation of Andronicus.^^ The 
people rose in arms: from the Asiatic shore the 
tyrant despatched his troops and galleys to 
assist the national revenge; and the hopeless re¬ 
sistance of the strangers served only to justify 
the rage and sharpen the daggers of the assas¬ 
sins. Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of friend¬ 
ship or kindixd) could save the victims of na¬ 
tional hatred, and avarice, and religious keal: 
the Latins were slaughtered in their houses and 
in the streets; their quarter was reduce^ to 
ashes; the clergy were burnt in their churdhes, 
and the sick in their hospitals; and some ^ti- 
mate may be formed of the slain from the clem¬ 
ency which sold above four thousand Christians 
in perpetual slavery to the Turks. The priests 
and monks were the loudest and most active in 
the destruction of the schismatics; and they 
chanted a thanksgiving to the Lord when the 
head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s legate, 
was severed from his body, fastened to the tail 
of a dog, and dragged, with savage mockery, 
through the city. The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to 
their vessels, and escaped through the Helles¬ 
pont from the scene of blood. In their flight 
they burnt and ravaged two hundred miles of 
the sea-coast, inflicted a severe revenge on the 
guiltless subjects of the empire, marked the 
priests and monks as their peculiar enemies, 
and compensated, by the accumulation of 
plunder, the loss of their property and friends. 
On their return they exposed to Italy and 
Europe the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and malice of the Greeks, whose vices were 
painted as the genuine characters of heresy and 
schism. The scruples of the first crusaders had 
neglected the fairest-epportunities of securing, 
by the possession of Constantinople, the way to 
the Holy Land: a domestic revolution invited, 
and almost compelled, the French and Vene¬ 
tians to achieve the conquest of the Roman 
empire of the East. 

In the series of the Byzantine princes I have 
exhibited the hypocrisy and ambition, the tyr¬ 
anny and fall, of Andronicus, the last male of 
the Comnetiian family who reigned at Con* 
stantinople. The revolution whidi cast him 
headlong from the throne saved and exalted 
Isaac Angelas,^* who descended by the females 
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£ram the same Imperial dynasty. The successor 
of a second Nero might have found it an easy 
task to deserve the esteem and affection of his 
subjects: they sometimes had reason to regret 
the administration of Andronicus. The sound 
and vigorous mind of the tyrant was capable of 
discerning the connection between his own and 
the public interest; and while he was feared by 
all who could inspire him with fear, the unsus¬ 
pected people, and the remote provinces, might 
bless the inexorable justice of their master. But 
his successor was vain and jealous of the su¬ 
preme power, which he wanted courage and 
abilities to exercise; his vices were pernicious, 
his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) were 
useless, to mankind; and the Greeks, who im¬ 
puted their calamities to his negligence, denied 
him the merit of any transient or accidental 
benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the throne, 
and was awakened only by the sound of plea¬ 
sure: his vacant hours were amused by come¬ 
dians and buffoons, and even to these buffoons 
the emperor was an object of contempt: his 
feasts and buildings exceeded the examples of 
royal luxury: the number of his eunuchs and 
domestics amounted to twenty thousand; and a 
daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver 
would swell to four millions sterling the annual 
expense of his household and table. His poverty 
was relieved by oppression; and the public dis¬ 
content was inflamed by equal abuses in the 
collection and the application of the revenue. 
While the Greeks numbered the days of their 
servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he re¬ 
warded with the dignity of patriarch, assured 
him of a long and victorious reign of thirty-lwo 
years, during which he should extend his way 
to Mount Libanus, and his conquests beyond 
the Euphrates. But his only step towards the 
accomplishment of the prediction was a splendid 
and scandalous embassy to Saladin,^® to de¬ 
mand the restitution of the holy sepulchre, and 
to propose an offensive and defensive league 
with the enemy of the Christian name. In these 
unworthy hands, of Isaac and his brother, the 
remains of the Greek empire crumbled into 
dust. The island of Cyprus, whose name excites 
the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped 
his namesake, a Comnenian prince; and by 
a strange concatenation of events, the sword of 
our English Richard bestowed that kingdom on 
die house of Lusignan, a rich compensation for 
die loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the nnotOarchy and the safety 
uf the. capital were dpeply wounded by the rc- 
of Bulgarians and Walladuans.^ Since 


the victory of the second Ba^ they had sup¬ 
ported, above a hundred and seventy years, 
loose dominion of the Byzantine [Mrinces; but no 
effectual measures had been adopted to impose 
the yoke of laws and manners on these savage 
tribes. By tlie command of Isaac, their sole 
means of subsistence, their flocks and herds, 
were driven away to contribute towards the 
pomp of the royal nuptials; and their fierce 
warriors were exasperated by the denial of 
equal rank and pay in the military service. Peter 
and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race of 
the ancient kings,asserted their own rights 
and the national freedom: their demoniac im¬ 
postors proclaimed to the crowd that their 
glorious patron St Demetrius had for ever de¬ 
serted the cause of the Greeks: and the confla¬ 
gration spread from the banks of the Danube to 
the hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After some 
faint efforts, Isaac Angelus and his brother 
acquiesced in their independence; and the Im¬ 
perial troops were soon discouraged by the 
bones of their fellow-soldiers that were scattered 
along the passes of Mount Haemus. By the arms 
and policy of John, or Joannices, the second 
kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly established. 
The subtle barbarian sent an embassy to Inno¬ 
cent the Third to acknowledge himself a gen¬ 
uine son of Rome in descent and religion,*^ and 
humbly received from the pope the licence of 
coining money, the royal tide, and a Latin 
archbishop or patriarch. The Vatican exulted 
in the spiritual conquest of Bulgaria, the first 
object of the schism; and if the Greeks could 
have preserved the prerogatives of the church, 
they would gladly have resigned the rights erf 
the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious enough to 
pray for the long life of Isaac Angelus, the surest 
pledge of their freedom and prosperity. Yet 
their chiefs could involve in the same indis¬ 
criminate contempt the family and nation of 
the emperor. ‘Tn all the Greeks,’* said Asan to ' 
his troops, “the same climate, and charactei*, 
and education, will be productive of the same 
fruits. Behold my lance,” continued the war¬ 
rior, “and the long streamers that float in the 
wind. They differ only in colour; they arc 
formed of the same silk, and fashioned by the 
same workman; nor has the stripe diat is stained 
in purple any superior price car value above its 
fellows.”^ Several of these caiididates for the 
purple successively rose and fell under the em¬ 
pire of Isaac: a gdoeral who had repelled the 
fleets of Sicily was driven to revolt imd ruin by 
the ingratitu^ of the prince; and his hixurSoua 
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tqposc waa disturbed by seoret tox^iracies susd 
popular insurrections. The emperor was saved 
by accident, or the merit of his servants: for he 
was at length oppressed by an ambitious brother, 
yi/hOy ibr the hope of a precarious diadem, forgot 
the obligations of nature, of loyalty, and of 
friendship.^^ While Isaac in the Thracian valleys 
pursued the idle and solitary pleasures of the 
chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, was in¬ 
vested with the purple by the unanimous suf¬ 
frage of the camp: the capital and the clergy 
subscribed to their choice; and the vanity of 
the new sovereign rejected the name of his 
fathers for the lofty and royal appellation of the 
Gonmenian race. On the despicable character 
of Isaac I have exhausted the language of con¬ 
tempt, and can only add that in a reign of eight 
years the baser Alexius®^ was supported by the 
* masculine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. The 
first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the 
late emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit 
of the guards, no longer his own: he fled before 
them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra in Mac¬ 
edonia; but the fugitive, without an object or a 
follower, was arrested, brought back to Con¬ 
stantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined 
in a lonesome tower, on a scanty allowance of 
bread and water. At the moment of the revo¬ 
lution, his son Alexius, whom he educated in 
the hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He 
was spared by the usurper, and reduced to at¬ 
tend his triumph both in peace and war; but as 
the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an 
Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the royal 
youth; and, in the disguise of a common saildr, 
he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the 
Hellespont, and found a secure refuge in the 
ide of Sicily. After saluting the threshold of the 
aposdes, and imploring the protection of pope 
Innocent the Third, Alexius accepted the kind 
invitation of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip 
of Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his pas¬ 
sage through Italy he heard that the flower of 
Western chivalry was assembled at Venice for 
the deliverance of the Holy Land; and a ray of 
hope was kindled in his bosom that their in¬ 
vincible swords might be employed in his 
father’s restoration. 

./About ten or twelve years after the loss of 
^Masalem, the nobles of France were again 
laiUimoned to the holy war by the voice of a 
prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, than 
die Hermit, but far below Bernard in 
^ ilierit of w orator and a statesman. An 
R&teraiie priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, 
Fuik of Neuilly,*^ forsook his parochial duty, to 


assume the mw flattering diaracter of a pop¬ 
ular and itinerant missionary. The fame of his 
sanctity and miracles was ^>read over the land: 
he declaimed, with severity and vehemence, 
against the vices of the age; and his sermons, 
which he preached in the streets of Paris, con¬ 
verted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, 
and even the doctors and scholars of th^ uni¬ 
versity. No sooner did Innocent the Third 
ascend the chair of St. Peter than he proclaimed 
in Italy, Germany, and France, the obligation 
of a new crusade.** The eloquent pontiff de¬ 
scribed the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of 
the Pagans, aQC^the shame of Christendom^ his 
liberality proposed the redemption of sills, a 
plenary indulgence to all who should serve in 
Palestine, cither a year in person, or two y^rs 
by a substitute:*^ and among his legates ^nd 
orators who blew the sacred trumpet, FuIk of 
Ncuilly was the loudest and most successful. 
The situation of the principal monarchs was 
averse to the pious summons. The emperor 
Frederic the Second was a child; and his king¬ 
dom of Germany was disputed by the rival 
houses of Brunswick and Swabia, the mem¬ 
orable factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
Philip Augustus of France had performed, and 
could not be persuaded to renew, the perilous 
vow; but as he was not less ambitious of praise 
than of power, he cheerfully instituted a per¬ 
petual fund for the defence of the Holy Land. 
Richard of England was satiated with the glory 
and misfortunes of his first adventure, and he 
presumed to deride the exhortations of Fuik of 
Neuilly, who was not abashed in the presence of 
kings. ‘^You advise me,” said Plantagcnet, “to 
dismiss my three daughters, pride, avarice, and 
incontinence: I bequeath them to the most de¬ 
serving; my pride to the knights-templars, my 
avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my in¬ 
continence to the prelates.” But the preacher 
was heard and obeyed by the great vassals, the 
princes of the second order; and Theobald, or 
Thibaut, count of Champagne, was the fore¬ 
most in the holy race. The valiant youth, at the 
age of twenty-two years, was encouraged by the 
domestic examples his father, who marched 
in the second crusade, and of his elder brother, 
who had ended his days in Palestine with the 
title of King of Jerusalem: two thousand two 
hundred knighlis owed service and homage to 
his peerage:** the nobles of Champagne ex¬ 
celled in all the exercises of war;** and, by his 
marriage with the heiress Of Navarre,’ Thibaut 

could draw a band of hardy Gascons from cither 

side of the Fyrenxm mountaim. His com* 
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GhaitM; like himself d regsl lineage, for bdk 
the prkices were nephews, at the same time, of 
the kings oC France and England. In a crowd of 
prelates and barons, who imitated their zeal, 1 
distinguish the birth and merit of Matthew of 
Montmorency; the famous Simon of Montfort, 
the scourge of the Albigeois; and a valiant 
noble, Jeffrey of Villehardouin,*® marshal o£ 
Champagne,*^ who has condescended, in the 
rude idiom of his age and country,** to write 
or dictate** an original narrative of die councils 
and actions in which he bore a memorable part 
At the same time, Baldwin count of Flanders, 
who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed 
the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and 
the principal knights and citizens of that rich 
and industrious province.*^ The vow which the 
chiefs had pronounced in churches, they rad- 
ficd in tournaments: the operations of the war 
were debated in full and frequent assemblies: 
and it was resolved to seek the deliverance of 
Palestine in Egypt, a country, since Saladin^s 
death, which was almost ruined by famine and 
ciWl war. But the fate of so many royal armies 
displayed the toils and perils of a land expe¬ 
dition; and if the Flemings dwelt along the 
ocean, the French barons were destitute of ships 
and ignorant of navigation. They embraced the 
wise resolution of choosing six deputies or rep¬ 


resentatives, of whom Villehardouin was one, 
with a discretionary trust to direct the motions, 
and to pledge the faith, of the whole confederacy. 
The maritime states of Italy were alone pos¬ 
sessed of the means of transporting the holy 
warriors with their arms and horses; and the six 
deputies proceeded to Venice to solicit, on 
motives of piety or interest, the aid of that 
powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have men¬ 
tioned®* the flight of the Venetiana from tiie 
fallen cities of the continent, and their obscure 
shelter in the chain of isianda that line the ex¬ 
tremity of the Adriatic Gulf. In the midat of the 
waters, free, indigent, laboxioua, and inaccea- 
sible, they gradually coalesced into a republic: 
the first foundations of Venice were laid in the 
island of Rialto; and the annual election of the 
hvelve tribunes was superseded by the per¬ 
manent office of a duke or doge. On the verge 
of ^ two empires, the Venetians exult in the 
bclirfafprimitiveand perpetual independence.** 
gainst tlm Latins ti^ir antique freedom has 
^nrasBdrtcdbi^thesword, imdmay.be justified 
the 1 ^. Cliarlei^ himaelf resigned all 

sovereignty to the islands of the Adri¬ 


atic Gulfs Idsion Pepin wes tffnibt^in the 
tadcB of the ^(agunAs or camals, too deep fbr jdie 
cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels; and in 
every age, under >the German Caesars, the lande 
of the republic have been clearly distinguished 
from the kingdom of Italy. But the inhabitants 
of Venice were considered by themselves, by 
strangers, and by their sovereigns, as an in^ 
alienable portion of the Greek empire:*^ in the 
ninth and tenth centuries the proofs of their 
subjection are numerous and unquestionable; 
and the vain titles, the servile honours, of the 
Byzantine court, so ambitiously solicited by 
their dukes, would have degraded the mag¬ 
istrates of a free people. But the bands d this 
dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, 
were imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of 
Venice and the weakness of Constantinople. 
Obedience was softened into respect, privilege 
ripened into prerogative, and the freedom of 
domestic government was fortified by the inde¬ 
pendence of foreign dominion. The maritime 
cities of Istria and Dalmatia bowed to the sov¬ 
ereigns of the Adriatic; and when they armed 
against the Normans in the cause of Alexius, 
the emperor applied, not to the duty of his sub¬ 
jects, but to the gratitude and generosity of his 
faithful allies. The sea was their patrimony:** 
the western parts of the Mediterranean, from 
Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned 
to their rivals of Pisa and Genoa; but the Ve¬ 
netians acquired an early and lucrative share of 
the commerce of Greece and Egypt. Their 
riches increased with the increasing demand of 
Europe: their manufactures of silk and glass, 
perhaps the institution of their bank, are of high 
antiquity; and they enjoyed the fruits of their 
industry in the magnificence of public S£nd 
private life. To assert her flag, to avengc her 
injuries, to protect the freedom of navigation, 
the republic could launch and man a fleet of a 
hundred galleys; and the Gredcs, the Saracens, 
and the Normans were encountered by her 
naval arms. The Franks of Syria were astisted 
by the Venetians in the reduction of the sea- 
coast; but their zeal was neither Mind, nor dis¬ 
interested; and in the conquest of Tyre they 
shared the sovereignty of a city, the first ^at of 
the commerce of the world* The policy of 
Venice was marked by the avarice of a trading, 
and the insolence of a maritime power; yet her 
ambitioo was prudent: nor did i^e often forget 
that, if armed galleys were the efiect and safe¬ 
guard, merchant vessels wdre the cause and 
supply, of hor greatness. In her religion she 
avoided tile schismdf iheGreeks^ withotit yidbd*, 
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ing a servUlK obedience <to the Roman pontiff; 
ax^ a free intercourse with the inhdels of every 
eliine appears to have allayed betimes the fever 
of superstition. Her primitive government was a 
loose mixture of democracy and monarchy: the 
doge was elected by the votes of the general as¬ 
sembly; as long as he was popular and success- 
fill, he reigned with the pomp and authority of 
a prince; but in the frequent revolutions of the 
state, he was deposed, or banished, or slain, by 
the justice or injustice of the multitude. The 
twelfth century produced the first rudiments of 
the wise and jealous aristocracy, which has re¬ 
duced the doge to a pageant, and the people to . 
a cipher.® 

When the six ambassadors of the French pil¬ 
grims arrived at Venice, they were hospitably 
entertained in the palace of St. Mark, by the 
teighing duke: his name was Henry Dandolo;^® 
and he shone in the last period of human life as 
one of the most illustrious characters of the 
times. Under the weight of years, and after the 
ioss of his eyes," Dandolo retained a sound 
understanding and a manly courage; the spirit 
of a hero, ambitious to signalise his reign by 
some memorable exploits; and the wisdom of a 
patriot, anxious to build his fame on the glory 
And advantage of his country. He praised the 
bold enthusiasm and liberal confidence of the 
barons and their deputies: in such a cause, and 
with such associates, he should aspire, were he a 
private man, to terminate his life; but he was 
the servant of the republic, and some delay was 
requisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
the judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of 
the French was first debated by the six sages 
who had been recently appointed to control the 
administration of the doge; it was next disclosed 
to the forty members of the council of state; and 
finally communicated to the legislative assembly 
uf four hundred and fifty representatives, who 
were annually chosen in the six quarters of the 
dty. In peace and war the doge was still the 
chief of the republic; his legal authority was 
supported by the personal reputation of Dan¬ 
dolo; his arguments of public interest w^ 
ba^nced and approved; and he was authorised 
to inform the ambassadors of the following con¬ 
ditions of the treaty.® It was proposed that the 
crusaders should assemble at Venice on the 
least of St. John of the ensuing year; thaUfiat- 
bottomed vessels should be prepared for four 
thousand five hundred horses and nine thou- 
•aand squires, with a number of ships stifficient 
for the embarkation a£ four thousand five hun- 
steed Imighla md twenty thousand ‘foot: dat 


during a term of nine months they shoiidd be 
supplied with provisions, and trahiqxirted to 
whatsoever coast the service of God and Chris¬ 
tendom should require; and that the republic 
should join the armament with a squadron of 
fifty galleys. It was required that the pilgrims 
should pay, before their departure, a sum of 
eighty-five thousand marks of silver; and that 
all conquests, by sea and land, should be equally 
divided between the confederates. The terms 
were hard; but the emergency was pressing, 
and the French barons were not less profuse of 
money than of blood. A general assembly was 
convened to ratify the treaty: the stately chapel 
and place of St. Mark were filled with ten 
thousand citizens; and the noble deputies Were 
taught a new lesson of humbling themselves 
before the majesty of the people. ‘TllustiSous 
Venetians,*’ said the marshal of Champa^e, 
“we are sent by the greatest and most powerful 
barons of France to implore the aid of the master 
of the sea for the deliverance of Jerusalem. 
They have enjoined us to fall prostrate at your 
feet; nor will we rise from the ground till you 
have promised to avenge with us the injuries of 
Christ.” The eloquence of their words and 
tears,their martial aspect and suppliant atti¬ 
tude, were applauded by a universal shout; as 
it were, says Jeffrey, by the sound of an earth¬ 
quake. The venerable doge ascended the pulpit 
to urge their request by those motives of honour 
and virtue which alone can be offered to a 
popular assembly: the treaty was transcribed 
on parchment, attested with oaths and seals, 
mutually accqjtcd by the weeping and joyful 
representatives of France and Venice, and des¬ 
patched to Rome for the approbation of pope 
Innocent the Third. Two thousand marks were 
borrowed of the merchants for the first expenses 
of the armament. Of the six deputies, two re¬ 
passed the Alps to announce their success, while 
their four companions made a fruitless trial of 
the zeal and emulation of the republics of 
Genoa and Pisa. - 

The execution of the treaty was still opposed 
by unforeseen difficulties and delays. The mar¬ 
shal, on his return to Troyes, was embraced 
and approved by Thibaat count of Champagne, 
who hi^ been unanimously chosen general of 
the confederates. But the health of that valiant 
youth already declined, and soon became hope* 
leas; and he deplored the untimely fate which 
condemned him to expire, not in a field of 
battle, but on a bed of sickness. To his bra^'C 
and numerous vassals the dying prince dis¬ 
tributed his treasures.: they swore in his 
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enoe to aceomplish hk vow and their own; but 
some diere were, says the marshal, who ac¬ 
cepted his gifts and forfeited their word. The 
more resolute champions of the cross held a 
parliament at Soissons for the election of a new 
general; but such was the incapacity, or jeal¬ 
ousy, or reluctance, of the princes of France, 
that none could be found both able and willing 
to assume the conduct of the enterprise. They 
acquiesced in the choice of a stranger, of Boni¬ 
face marquis of Montferrat, descended of a race 
of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame in 
the wars and negotiations of the times nor 
could the piety or ambition of the Italian chief 
decline this honourable invitation. After visit¬ 
ing the French court, where he was received as 
a friend and kinsman, the marquis, in the 
church of Soissons, was invested with the cross 
of a pilgrim and the stafi* of a general; and im¬ 
mediately repassed the Alps, to prepare for the 
distant expedition of the East. About the festival 
of the Pentecost he displayed his banner, and 
marched towards Venice at the head of the 
Italians: he was preceded or followed by the 
counts of Flanders and Blois and the most re¬ 
spectable barons of France; and their numbers 
were swelled by the pilgrims of Germany,^® 
whose object and motives were similar to their 
own. The Venetians had fulfilled, and even sur¬ 
passed, their engagements: stables were con¬ 
structed for the horses, and barracks for the 
troops; the magazines were abundantly re¬ 
plenished with forage and provisions; and the 
fleet of transports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
to hoist sail as soon as the republic had received 
the price of the freight and armament. But that 
price far exceeded the wealth of the crusaders 
who were assembled at Venice. The Flemings, 
whose obedience to their count was voluntary 
and precarious, had embarked in their vessels 
for the long navigation of the ocean and Med¬ 
iterranean; and many of the French and Italians 
had preferred a cheaper and more convenient 
passage from Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy 
Land. Each pilgrim might complain that, after 
he had furnished his own contribution, he was 
made responsible for the deficiency of his absent 
brethren: the gold and silver plate of the chiefs, 
which they freely delivered to the treasury of 
St. Mark, was a generous but inadequate saezi- 
hce; and after all their efforts, thirty-four thou¬ 
sand marks were still wanting to complete the 
stipulated sum. The obstacle was removed by 
fhe policy and patriotism of the doge, who pro- 
to the bhrons Aat, if they would join ^cir 
In reducing some revolted cities of Dai* 


mada, he would expose his person in the holy, 
war, and obtain from the republic a long in* 
dulgence, till some wealthy conquest should 
afford the means of satisfying the debt. After 
much scruple and hesitation, they chose rather 
to accept the offer than to relinquish the enters 
prise; and the fiirst hostilities of the fleet and 
army were directed against Zara,^* a strong 
dty of the Sclavonian coast, which had re¬ 
nounced its allegiance to Venice, and implored 
the protection of the king of Hungary.*^ The 
crusaders burst the chain or boom of the har¬ 
bour; landed their horses, troops, and military 
engines; and compelled the inhabitants, after a 
defence of fiivc days, to surrender at discretion: 
their lives were spared, but the revolt was pun¬ 
ished by the pillage of their houses and the 
demolition of their walls. The season was far 
advanced; the French and Venetians resolved 
to pass the winter in a secure harbour and plen¬ 
tiful country; but their repose was disturbed by 
national and tumultuous quarrels of the soldiers 
and mariners. The conquest of Zara had scat¬ 
tered the seeds of discord and scandal: the arms 
of the allies had been stained in their outset 
with the blood, not of infidels, but of Christians: 
the king of Hungary and his new subjects were 
themselves enlisted under the banner of the 
cross; and the scruples of the devout were mag¬ 
nified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated the 
folse crusaders who had pillaged and massacred 
their brethren,and only the marquis Boniface 
and Simon of Montfort escaped these spiritual 
thunders; the one by his absence from the 
siege, the other by his final departure from the 
camp. Innocent might absolve the simple and 
submissive penitents of France; but he was pro¬ 
voked by the stubborn reason of the Venetians, 
who refused to confess their guilt, to accept 
their pardon, or to allow, in their temporal con* 
cems, the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by 
sea and land had revived the hopes of young^ 
Alexius, and both at Venice and Zara he so* 
Ucited the arms of the crusaders for his own 
restoration and his father’s'^^ deliverance. The 
royal youth was recommended by Philip king of 
Germany; his prayers and presence excited the 
compassion of the camp, and his cause was ezU- 
braced and pleaded by the marquis of Mont¬ 
ferrat and the doge of Venice. Adouble alliance, 
and the dignity of Caesar, had connected with 
die Imperial family the two eldet brothers of 
Boniface;^ he expected to derive a kingdom 
from the important service; and the more gen« 
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erouB ainbition of X>anddo was eager to secure 
tiie iiwstimaible benefits of trade donunion 
might accrue to his country.” Their in^ 
fiumce procured a favourable audience for the 
ambass^ors of Alexius; and if the magnitude 
of his ofiers exdted some suspicion, the modves 
and rewards which he displayed might jusdfy 
die delay and diversion of those forces which 
had been consecrated to the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. He promised, in his own and his 
fadier’s name, that, as soon as they should be 
seated on the throne of Constantinople, they 
would terminate the long schism of the Greeks, 
and submit themselves and their people to the 
lawfiil supremacy of the Roman church. He 
engaged to recompense the labours and merits 
of the orusaders by the immediate payment of 
two hundred thousand marks of silver; to ac- 


punished by thb rejmach of consckmoe 
and the cexisures of die pope, nor would .they 
again imbrue their hands in the bipod of thek* 
fellow Christians. The aposde of Rome had 
pronounced; nor would they usurp the right of 
avenging with the sword the schism of the 
Greeks and the doubtful usurpadon of the 
Byzandne monarch. On these principles or 
pretences many pilgrims, the most distinguished 
for their valour and piety, withdrew from the 
camp; and their retreat was less pernicious 
than the open or secret opposition of a discon¬ 
tented parly that laboured, on ev'ery occasion, 
to separate the ^rmy and disappoint the eater- 
prise. " ^ j 

Notwithstanding this defection, the depaiWe 
of the fleet and army was vigorously presse^ by 
the Venetians, whose zeal for the service ofwthe 


company them in person to Egypt; or, if it 
should be judged more advantageous, to main¬ 
tain, during a year, ten thousand men, and, 
during his life, flve hundred knights, for the 
service of the Holy Land. These tempting con¬ 
ditions were accepted by the republic of Venice, 
and the eloquence of the doge and marquis 
persuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, and 
St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to join in 
the glorious enterprise. A treaty of offensive and 
dei&msive alliance was confirmed by their oaths 
and seals; and each individual, according to his 
situation and character, was swayed by the 
hope of public or private advantage; by the 
honour of restoring an exiled monarch; or by 
the sincere and probable opinion that their 
efforts in: Palestine would be fruitless and un¬ 


royal youth concealed a just resentment to\‘hi 5 
nation and family. They were mortified by the 
recent preference which had been given to 
Pisa, the rival of their trade; they had a long 
arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the 
Byzantine court; and Dandolo might not dis¬ 
courage the popular tale that he had been de¬ 
prived of his eyes by the emperor Manud, who 
perfidiously violated the sanctity of an ambas¬ 
sador. A similar armament, for ages, had not 
rode the Adriatic: it was composed of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty fiat-bottomed vessels or pa- 
landers for the horses, two hundred and forty 
transports filled with men and arms, seventy 
store-ships laden with provisions, and fifty stout 
galleys well prepared for the encounter of an 
enemy.®* While the wind was favourable, the 


aviuling, and that the acquisition of Constan¬ 
tinople must precede and prepare the recovery 
d* Jerusalem. But they were the chiefs or equals 
of a valiant band of freemen and volunteers, 
who thought and acted for themselves: the 
soldiers and dergy were divided; and, if a large 
zmyority subscribed to the alliance, the num¬ 
bers and arguments of the dissidents were 
strong and respectable.®® The boldest hearts 
were appalled by the report of the naval power 
and impregnable strength of Constantinople, 
aaod their apprehensions were disguised to the 
and perhaps to themselves, by the more 
difoent objections of religion and duty. They 
ad sanctity of a vow which had drawn 
'&om their families and homes to the 
of the holy sepulchre; nor should the 
dirk and crooked counsels ci human policy 
dhM^iitiiem’firom a pursuit, the event of which 
lumds of the Almighty* Their first 
atta^ of Zara, had been severely 


sky serene, and the water smooth, every eye was 
fixed with wonder and delight on the scene of 
military and naval pomp which overspread the 
sea. The shields of the knights and squires, at 
once an ornament and a defence, were arranged 
on either side of the ships; the banners of the 
nations and families were displayed from the 
stern; our modern artillery was supplied by 
three hundred engine for casting stones and 
darts; the fatigues of the way were cheered 
with the sound of music; and the spirits of the 
adventurers were raised by the mutual assur¬ 
ance that forty thousand Christian heroes were 
equal to the conquest of the world.®® Ih the 
navigation®® from Venice and Zara the fleet was 
successfully steesred by the skill and experience 
of the Venetian pilots: at Durazzo the confed¬ 
erates first landed on the territories of the Greek 
empire; the isle of Goifu afiorded a station and 
repose; they doubled, without acesd^t, the 
p^ous cape of Malea, the sputhem point of 
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PelopomiaBtts or tiie Morea; made a desoemtin 
the islands of Ke^pont and Andros; and cast 
anchor at Abydus on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were 
easy and bloodless; the Greeks of the provinces, 
without patriotism or courage, were crushed by 
an irresistible force; the presence, of the lawful 
heir might justify their obedience, and it was 
rewarded by the modesty and discipline of the 
Latins. As they penetrated through the Helles¬ 
pont, the magnitude of their navy was com¬ 
pressed in a narrow channel, and the face of the 
waters was darkened with innumerable sails. 
They again expanded in the basin of the Pro¬ 
pontis, and traversed that placid sea, till they 
approached the European shore at the abbey 
of St. Stephen, three leagues to the west of Con¬ 
stantinople. The prudent doge dissuaded them 
from dispersing themselves in a populous and 
hostile land; and, as their stock of provisions 
was reduced, it w'as resolved, in the season of 
harvest, to replenish their storeships in the fer¬ 
tile islands of the Propontis. With this resolution 
they directed their course; but a strong gale 
and their own impatience drove them to the 
eastward, and so near did they run to the shore 
and the city, that some volleys of stones and 
darts were exchanged between the ships and 
the rampart. As they passed along, they gazed 
with admiration on the capital of the East, or, 
as it should seem, of the earth, rising from her 
seven hills, and towering over the continents of 
Europe and Asia. The swelling domes and lofty 
spires of five hundred palaces and churches 
were gilded by the sun and reflected in the 
waters; the wdls were crowded with soldiers 
and spectators, whose number they beheld, of 
whose temper they were ignorant; and each 
heart was chilled by the reflection that, since 
the beginning of the world, such an enterprise 
had never been undertaken by such a handful 
of warriors. But the momentary apprehension 
was dispelled by hope and valour; and every 
man, says the marshal of Champagne, glanced 
his eye on the sword or lance which he must 
speedily use in the glorious conflict. The 
Latins cast anchtir before Chalcedon; the mar¬ 
iners ozfly were left in the vessels; the soldiers, 
horses, and arms were ^safely landed; and, in 
the luxury df an; Imperial palace, the barons 
tasted: the first Bruits of their success. On tla 
third day the fleet and army moved towards 
Scutan, the Asiatic suburb of Constantino- 
a jdetsfihment of, five; hundred Greek 
terse wal ji^palsod Jtnd defeated: by.fourscore 
Ftendi imij^;and in a halt days the 


camp was plmtSblly supidied with forage aisd 
provisions. 

In relating, the invasion of a great empire,^ H 
may sCem strange that I have not described dale 
obstacles which should have checked the progr 
ress of the strangers. The Greeks, in truth, were 
an unwarlikc people; but they were rich, in¬ 
dustrious, and subject to the will of a single 
man; had that man been capable of fear when 
his enemies were at a distance, or of courage 
when they approached his person. The fhit 
rumour of his nephew’s alliance with the French 
and Venetians was despised by the usurper 
Alexius: his flatterers persuaded him that in 
this contempt he was bold and sincere; and 
each evening, in the close of the banquet, he 
thrice discomfited the barbarians of the West 
These barbarians had been justly terrified by 
the report of his naval power; and the sixteen 
hundred fishing-boats of Constantinople*^^ could 
have manned a fleet to sink them in the Adri¬ 
atic, or stop their entrance in the mouth of the 
Hellespont. But all force may be annihilated by 
the negligence of the prince and the venality of 
his ministers. The great duke or admiral made 
a scandalous, almost a public, auction of the 
sails, the masts, and the rigging; the royal 
forests were reserved for the more important 
purpose of the chase; and the trees, says Ni¬ 
cetas, were guarded by the eunuchs like the 
groves of religious worship.®® From this dream 
of pride Alexius was awakened by the siege of 
Zara and the rapid advances of Latins: as 
soon as he saw the danger was real, he thought 
inevitable, and his vain presumption was lost 
in abject despondency and despair. He suffered 
these contemptible barbarians to pitch their 
camp in the sight of the palace, and his appre* 
hensions were thinly disguised by the pomp and 
menace of a suppliant embassy. The sovereign 
of the Romans was astonished (hU ambassadors 
w«re instructed to say) at the hostile appear* 
ance of die strangers. If these pilgrims were idn* 
cere in their vow for the deliverance of Jerusa¬ 
lem, his voice must applaud, and. treasures 
should assist, their pious design; but should 
they dare to invade the sanctuary of empire, 
their numbers, were they ten times more con¬ 
siderable, ahould not protect them fiom bis just 
resentment. The answer of doge and barons 
was simple and magnanimous, the cause of 

honour and justice,” they said, ^*we despdise the 
usiuper of Greece, his threats, and his offers. 
Ouf firienddiip and iir allegiance aredue to 
lawfiil heir, to the yomig prince who is seat^ 
among us, and to his father die emperor Isaac, 
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who has be<m deprived of his sceptre, his free¬ 


dom, and his eyes by the crime of an ungrateful 
brother. Let that brother confess his guilt and 
implore forgiveness, and we ourselves will inter¬ 
cede that he may be permitted to live in afflu¬ 
ence and security. But let him not insult us by a 
second message: our reply will be made in arms, 
in the palace of Constantinople.** 

On the tenth day of their encampment at 
Scutari the crusaders prepared themselves, as 
soldiers and as Catholics, for the passage of the 
Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the adventure; 
the Stream was broad and rapid; in a calm the 
current of the Euxine might drive down the 
liquid and unextinguishable fire of the Greeks, 
and the opposite shores of Europe were de¬ 
fended by seventy thousand horse and foot in 
formidable array. On this memorable day, 
which halppened to be bright and pleasant, the 
Latins were distributed in six battles or divi¬ 
sions; the first, or vanguard, was led by the 
count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of 
the Christian princes in the skill and number of 
his crossbows. The four successive battles of the 
French were commanded by his brother Henry, 
the counts of St. Pol and Blois, and Matthew of 
Montmorency, the last of whom was honoured 
by the voluntary service of the marshal and 
noh^es of Champagne. The sixth division, the 
rearguard and reserve of the army, was con¬ 
ducted by the marquis of Montferrat, at the 
head of the Germans and Lombards. The 
chargers, saddled, with their long caparisons 
dragg^g on the ground, were embarked in the 
flat palanders^^^ and the knights stood by the 
side of their hmm, in complete annour, the 
helmets laced, and their lances in their hands. 
Iheir numerous train of serjeanis^^ and archers 
occupied the transports, and each transport 
was towed by the strength and swiftness of a 
galley. The six divisions traversed the Bosphorus 
without encountering an enemy or an ot^tacle; 
to land the foremost was the wish, tx) conquer 
or die was the resolution, of every division and 
of every soldier. Jealous of the pre-eminence of 
danger, the knights in their heavy armour 
leaped into the sea when it rose as high as thek 
gi^le; the seijeants and archers were animated 
by their valour; and the squires, letting down 
thedra^ribridgCs of the palanders, led the horses 
to the shoie. Before the squadrons could mount, 
atid’lortn, and couch their lances, the seventy 
tifoeaand Orecks had vanished hresn dieirs^t; 
the timid Alexius gave the example to im 
dfobps^ 'and it was only by the plunder of hk 
id(3i pntdHont that the Latins were informed 


that they had fought against an emperor. In 
the first consternation df die flyitig enemy, they 
resolved, by a double attack, to open the en¬ 
trance of the harbour. The tower of Galata,*^ in 
the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed 
by the French, while the Venetians assumed 
the more difficult task of forcing the boom or 
chain that was stretched from that tower to the 
Byzantine shore. After some fruitless attempts 
their intrepid perseverance prevailed; twenty 
ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, 
were cither sunk or taken; the enormous and 
massy links of iron were cut asunder by the 
shears or brokeh by the weight of the galleys;®* 
and the Venetian fleet, safe and iriumpljpnt, 
rode at anchor in the port of Gonstantincfole. 
By these daring 'achievements a remnant of 
twenty thousand Latins solicited the licence of 
besieging a capital which contained above four 
hundred thousand inhabitants,®^ able, though 
not willing, to bear arms in the defence of their 
country. Such an account would indeed suppose 
a population of near two millions: but whatever 
abatement may be required in the numbers of 
the Greeks, the belief of those numbers will 
equally exalt the fearless spirit of their assailants. 

In the choice of the attack the French and 
Venetians were divided by their habits of life 
and warfare. The former aflirmed with truth 
that Constantinople was most accessible on the 
side of the sea and the harbour. The latter 
might assert with honour that they had long 
enough trusted their lives and fortunes to a 
frail bark and a precarious element, and loudly 
demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, 
and a close onset, either on foot or horseback. 
After a prudent compromise of employing the 
two nations by sea and land in the service best 
suited to their character, the fleet covering the 
army, they both proceeded from the entrance 
to the extremity of the harbour: the stone 
bridge of the river was hastily repaired; and 
the six battles of thc_French formed their en¬ 
campment against the front of the capital, the 
basis of the triangle which runs about four miles 
from the port to the Propontis.®* On the edge of 
a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, 
they had leisure to contemplate the difficulties 
of their enterprise. The gates to the right and 
left of their narrow camp poured forth frequent 
sallies of cavalry and light infantry, which cut 
off their stragglers, swept the country of pro¬ 
visions, sounded the alarm five or six times fr 
the course of each day, and compelled the® ^ 
|:dant a palisade and sink an entnmdunent for 
their immediate safety. In thesupfdiesaitd (S’O- 
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voys the had been too sparing^ or the 

Franks to^ voracious: the usual complaints of 
hunger and scarcity were heard, and perhaps 
felt: their stock of flour would be exhausted in 
three weeks; and their disgust of salt meat 
tempted them to taste the flesh of their horses. 
The trembling usurper was supported by Theo¬ 
dore Lascaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, 
who aspired to save and to rule his country; the 
Greeks, regardless of that country, were awak¬ 
ened to the defence of their religion; but dieir 
firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of 
the Varangian guards, of the Danes and Eng¬ 
lish, as they are named in the writers of the 
times.*® After ten days’ incessant labour the 
ground was levelled, the ditch filled, the ap¬ 
proaches of the besiegers were regularly made, 
and two hundred ^and fifty engines of assault 
exercised their various powers to clear the ram¬ 
part, to batter the walls, and to sap the founda¬ 
tions. On the first appearance of a breach the 
scaling-ladders were applied: the numbers that 
defended the vantage-ground repulsed and op¬ 
pressed the adventurous Latins: but they ad¬ 
mired the resolution d fifteen knights and ser- 
jeants, who had gained the ascent, and main¬ 
tained their perilous station till they were pre¬ 
cipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial 
guards. On the side of the harbour the naval 
attack was more successfully conducted by the 
Venetians; and that industrious people employ¬ 
ed every resource that was known and practised 
before the invention of gunpowder. A double 
line, three bow-shots in front, was formed by 
the galleys and ships; and the swift motion of 
the former was supported by the weight and 
loftiness of the latter, whose decks, and poops, 
and turret, were the platforms of military en¬ 
gines, that discharged their shot oyer the head 
of the first line. The soldiers, who leaped from 
the galleys on shore, immediately planted and 
ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large 
ships, advancing more slowly into the intervals, 
and lowering a draw-bridge, opened a way 
through the air from their masts to the ram¬ 
part. In the midst of the conflict the doge, a 
venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in 
complete armour on the jmtow of his galley. 
The great standard of St. Mark was display^ 
l^fore him; his threats, promises, and exhorta¬ 
tions urged the diligence of the rowers; his vessel 
^as the first that struck; and Dandolo was the 
warrior on the shore. The nations admired 
ihe magnanimity of the blind old man, without 
reflecting that his age and infirmities dimin- 
^hed die prfoe of life and enhanced the value of 


imiBOFtal glory. On a sudden^ by an inyieflbte 
hand'(for the statidard-bearar was probably 
slain), the banner of the republic was fixed on 
the rampart: twenty-flve towers were rapidly 
occupied; and, by the cruel expedient of fire^ 
the Greeks were driven from the adjacent 
quarter. The doge had despatched the intelli¬ 
gence of his success, when he was checked by 
the danger of his confederates. Nobly declaring 
that he would radier die with the pilgrims than 
gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo re¬ 
linquished his ^vantage, recalled his troops,' 
and hastened to the scene of action. He found 
the six weary diminutive bats/es of the French 
encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek 
cavalry, the least of which was more numerous 
than the largest of their divisions. Shame and 
despair had provoked Alexius to the last effort 
of a general sally; but he was awed by the firm 
order and manly aspect of the Latins; and, 
after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his 
troops in the close of the evening. The silence or 
tumult of the night exasperated his fears; and 
the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten 
thousand pounds of gold, basely deserted hk 
wife, his people, and his fortune; threw himself 
into a bark; stole through the Bosphorus; and 
landed in shameful safety in an obseWe harbour 
of Thrace. As soon as they were apprised of his 
flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and 
peace in the dungeon where the blind Isaac 
expected each hour the visit of the executioner. 
Again saved and exalted by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the captive in his Imperial robes was 
replaced on the throne, and sturounded with 
prostrate slavey whose real terror and aflect^ 
joy he was incapable of discerning. At the dawn 
of day hostilities were suspended and the Latin 
chiefs were surprised by a message from the 
lawful and reigning emperor, who was im|3atiait 
to embrace his son and to reward his genensos 
deliverers.*’ 

But these generous deliverers were unwiUing 
to release their hostage till they had obtained 
from his father die payment, or at least thp 
promise, of their recompense. They cfliose foiar 
ambassadors, Matthew of Montmorency, our 
historian tiie marshal of Champagne, axtd two 
Venetians, to congratulate the emperor. The 
gates were thrown open on their approach, tiae 
streets on both sides were lined the battier 
axes of the Danish and English guard: the 
ence-chamber glittered with gold and jewela 
the false substitutes of virtue and powtbr.vby the 
side of the blind Isaac hb wifo was seated, 
sister of tiae king of Hungary: and by fasr 
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pdo^nccf )iilie noUe matrons of Greece n^ere 
dr^wn from their domestic retirement and min¬ 
gled with the circle of senators and soldiers. 
The Ladns, by the mouth of the marshal, spoke 
like men conscious of their merits, but who re¬ 
spected the work of their own hands; and the 
emperor dearly understood that his son’s en¬ 
gagements with Venice and the pilgrims must 
be ratified without hesitation or delay. With¬ 
drawing into a private chamber with the em¬ 
press, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
' four ambassadors, the father of young Alexius 
inquired with some anxiety into the nature of 
his stipulations. The submission of the Eastern 
empire to the pope, the succour of the Holy 
Land, and a present contribution of two hun¬ 
dred thousand marks of silver.—“These con¬ 
ditions are weighty,” was his prudent reply: 
“they are hard to accept, and difiB^cult to per¬ 
form. But no conditions can exceed the measure 
of your services and deserts.” After this satis¬ 
factory assurance, the barons mounted on 
horseback and introduced the heir of Con¬ 
stantinople to the city and palace: his youth 
and marvellous adventures engaged every heart 
in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned 
with his father in the dome of St. Sophia. In the 
first days of his reign, the people, already blessed 
wida the restoration of plenty and peace, was 
delighted by the joyful catastrophe of the 
tragedy; and the discontent of the nobles, their 
regret, and Uieir fears, were covered by the 
polished surface of pleasure and loyalty. The 
mixture of two discordant nations in the same 
capital might have been pregnant with mis¬ 
chief and danger; and the suburb of Galata, or 
Fera, was assigned for the quarters of the 
Fi^ch and Venetians. But the liberty of trade 
and familiar intercourse was allowed between 
the fxiendly nations; and each day the pilgrims 
were tempted by devotion or curiosi^ to visit 
the charges and palaces of ConstanSnople. 
Thdr rude minds, insensible perhaps of the 
finer aits, were astonished by me magnificent 
sdenery: and the poverty of their native towns 
enhan^ the populousness and riches of the 
first tpetropdis (k Christendom.^^ Descending 
fipom his state, young Alexius was prompted 
kiterest «mid gratitude to repeat his fluent 
add familiar visits to bis Ladn allies; and in the 
freedom of the taldc the gf y petulance of the 
Ptmda.^ sometimes forgot the emperor of the 
East.** In thek more serious conferences it was 
agreed that the renmion of the iwo chuickes 
I0tud>be me result of patience imd dme.; Imt 
than and a large 


sum was instantly disbursed tp appease 
wants, and silence me importunity, of the cru- 
saders.^^ Alexius was alarmed by the approach¬ 
ing hour of their departure: meir absence might 
have relieved him from me engagement which 
he was yet incapable of performing; but his, 
friends would have left him, naked and aloqe, 
to me caprice and prejudice of a perfidious 
nation. He wished to bribe their stay, the delay 
of a year, by undertaking to defray meir ex¬ 
pense, and to satisfy, in meir name, me freight 
of the Venetian* vessels. The offer was agitated 
in the council ,of the barons; and, after prepe¬ 
tition of meir debates and scruples, a majority 
of votes again acquiesced in the advice « the 
doge and me prayer of me young emperoi. At 
the price of sixteen hundred pounds of golcL he 
prevailed on the marquis of Montferrat to l^ad 
him wim an army round me provinces of 
Europe; to establish his authority, and pursue 
his uncle, while Constantinople was awed by 
me presence of Baldwin and his confederates of 
France and Flanders. The expedition was suc¬ 
cessful: me blind emperor exulted in me success 
of his arms, and listened to the predictions of 
his flatterers, that the same Providence which 
had raised him from me dungeon to me throne 
would heal his gout, restore his sight, and watch 
over the long prosperity of his reign. Yet the 
mind of me suspicious old man was tormented 
by the rising glories of his son; nor could his 
pride conceal from his envy, mat, while his own 
name was pronounced in faint and reluctant 
acclamations, me royal youth was me th^e of 
spontaneous and universal praise. 

By me recent invasion the Greeks were awak¬ 
ened from a dream of nine centuries; from me 
vain presumption that the capital of the Roman 
empire was impregnable to foreign arms. The 
strangers of the West had violated me city, and 
bestowed me sceptre, of Constandne: their Im¬ 
perial clients soon became as unpopular as 
mexnseives: the wdl4mown vices of Isaac were 
lendered still more contemptible by his In** 
trinities, and the young Ale)dus was hated as an 
apqptate who had renounced the manners and 
religmn of his country. His secret covenant with 
me jbttins was divulged or suspected; me 
people, and cspcdaHy the clergy, were devoutly 
atts^ed.to their faim and, superstition; ahd 
every cotiyent, and every >shq>k resounded with ' 
die dangerNpf me church and the tyranny, of the 
pope.” An e^pty treasury could ,iU supi^y the 
demnds of i^gaL luxury ahd feneign extortion,; 
the Greeks relfpsed to av^ by a general, 
rne.impendmg ttvik o£ sernti^e^ apd {Milieu 





ihe oppiessicm cf liic rich txdtcd a more dim* 
gerous and personal resentment; and if the em* 
paror melt^ the plate and d^poiled the 
images of the sanctuary^ he seemed to justify 
the complaints of heresy and sacrilege. During 
the absence of marquis Boniface and his Im¬ 
perial pupil, Constantinople was visited with a 
calamity which might be justly imputed to the 
zeal and indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.^’ 
In one of their visits to the city they were scan¬ 
dalised by the aspect of a mosque or synagogue, 
in which one was wcnrshipped, without a 
partner or a son. Their efiectual mode of con¬ 
troversy was to attack the infidels with the 
sword, and their habitation with fire: but the 
infidels, jand some Christian neighbours, pre¬ 
sumed to defend their lives and properties; and 
the flames which bigotry had kindled consumed 
the most orthodox and innocent structures. 
During eight days and nights the conflagration 
spread above a league in front, from the har¬ 
bour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most 
populous regions of the city. It is not easy to 
count the stately churches and palaces that 
were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the 
merchandise that perished in the trading streets, 
or to number the families that were involved in 
the common destruction. By this outrage, 
which the doge and the barons in vain affected 
to disclaim, the name of the Latins became still 
more unpopular; and the colony of that nation, 
above fifteen thousand persons, consulted their 
safety in a hasty retreat from the city to the pro¬ 
tection of their standard in the suburb of Pera. 
The emperor returned in triumph; but the 
firmest and most dexterous policy would have 
been insufficient to steer him through the tem¬ 
pest which overwhelmed the person and gov¬ 
ernment of that unhappy youth. His own in¬ 
clination, and his father’s advice, attached him 
to his benefactors; but Alexius hesitated be¬ 
tween gratitude and patriotism, between the 
fear oi his subjects and of his allies. By his 
feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem 
and confidence of both; and, while he invited 
the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, 
he ^s^flered the tiobles to conspire, and the 
people to arm, for the deliverance of their 
country. Regar^ess of his painful ntuation, the 
Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented 
hte delays, suspected hisintenttons, and exacted 
^ decisive answer of peace or war. The haughty 
sntnmdnsivas delive^ by three French knights 
and three Venetian deputies, who girded their 
swords, mounted their horses, piei^ld^throiigh 
tine ansorv and eniertd*' wlth^ a fear¬ 


less cotmtenanee,' the palace and presence ^of 
the Greek empdror. In a peremptory tone 
recapitulated tiidr services and his engagi^ 
ments; and boldly declared tihiat, unless th^ 
just claims were fully and immediately satisfied, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sov^ 
ereign or a friend. After this defiance, the first 
that had ever wounded an Imperial ear, they 
departed without betraying any symptoms ^ 
fear; but their escape from a servile pdace and 
a furious city astonished the ambassadors them¬ 
selves: and their return to the camp was the 
signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks all authority and wisdom 
were overborne by the impetuous multitude; 
who mistook their rage for valour, their num¬ 
bers for strength, and their fanaticism for the 
support and inspiration of Heaven. In the eyes 
of both nations Alexius was false and contempt¬ 
ible: the base and spurious race of the Angeli 
was rejected with clamorous disdain; and the 
people of Constantinople encompassed tiie sen¬ 
ate to demand at their hands a more worthy 
emperor. To every senator, conspicuous by his 
birth or dignity, they successively presented the 
purple: by each senator the deadly garment 
was repulsed: the contest lasted three days; and 
we may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of 
the members of the assembly, that fear and 
weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A 
phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was forci¬ 
bly proclaimed by the crowd;’'® but the author 
of the tumult, and the leader of the war, was a 
prince of the house of Ducas; and his common 
appellation of Alexius must be discriminated by 
the epithet of Mourzoufic,^® which in the vulgar ' 
idiom expressed the close junction of his blade 
and shaggy eyebrows. At once a patriot and si 
courtier, the perfidious Mourzoufle, who wa» 
not destitute of cunning and courage, opposed' 
the Latins both in speech and action, inflamed^ 
the passions and prejudices of the Greeks, and 
insinuated himself into the favour and bbn<^ 
fidence of Alexius, who trusted him with th^ 
ofiBoe of great chamberlain, and tinged faik 
buskins witii the colours of royalty. At the dead 
of night Im nwhed into the bed-chamber vrith' 
an aspect, exclaiming that the paladC' 

was attacked by the people^ and betra)^' by 
the guards. Starting from his couch, the unsus¬ 
pecting prince threw hiinsdf into the arms olt 
his imemy, who had contrived his escape by a 
private staircase. But that Staircase terminated 
in a prison: Aiesdus was sdaed, stripped, and' 
loaded with chains; and; alter taSting some dayi^; 
the bitterness of death; he was poisoned, b|^ 
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«trangied> or bcatm with clsibs* at the com«* 
mand, and in pre 3 eiiGe» of the tyrant. The 
emperor baac Ang^us soon followed his son to 
the grave; and Maurzoufle> perhaps, might 
spare die superfluous crime of hastening the ex¬ 
tinction of impotence and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the usurpa- 
don of Mourzoufle, had changed the nature of 
the quarrel. It was no longer the disagreement 
of allies who overvalued their services, or neg¬ 
lected their obligations: the French and Vene- 
ti^s forgot their complaints against Alexius, 
dropped a tear on the untimely fate of their 
companion, and swore revenge against the per¬ 
fidious nation who had crowned his assassin. 
Yet the prudent doge was still inclined to nego¬ 
tiate: he asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, 
fifty thousand pounds of gold, about two mil¬ 
lions sterling; nor would the conference have 
been abruptly broken if the zeal, or policy, of 
Mourzoufle had not refused to sacrifice the 
Greek church to the safety of the state. Amidst 
the invectives of his foreign and domestic ene¬ 
mies, we may discern that he was not unworthy 
of the character which he had assumed, of the 
public champion: the second siege of Con¬ 
stantinople was far more laborious than the 
first; the treasury was replenished, and dis¬ 
cipline was restored, by a severe inquisition into 
die abuses of the former reign; and Mourzoufle, 
an iron mace in his hand, visiting the posts, 
and affecting the port and aspect of a warrior, 
was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, 
and to his kinsmen. Before and after the death 
of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigorous and 
well-conducted attempts to burn the navy in 
the harbour; but the skill and courage of the 
Venetians repulsed the fire-ships; and the va¬ 
grant flames wasted themselves without injury 
ip the sca.^* In a nocturnal sally the Greek em¬ 
peror was vanquished by Henry, brother of the 
count of Flanders: the advantages of number 
and surprise aggravated the shame of his defeat: 
his buckler was found on the field of battle; and 
the Imperial standajrd,^® ,a divine image of the 
Virgin> was presented, as a trophy and a relic, 
ht the Cistercian memks, the disciples of St. 
Bernard. Near three months, without excepting 
tba holy season of Lent, were consumed in skir- 
preparations, before the Latins were 
or reived for a general assault. The land 
had been found impregnable; 
ssnd Venetian pilots represented, that, on 
^ pf the Ptoponds, the m^ichoragc was 
the ihh^S xmt be driven by the 
mtkpRt for to the straits of the Hellespont; 


a prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant pH- 
grims, who sought every opportunity of break¬ 
ing the army. From the harbour, therefore, the 
assault was determined by the assailants and 
expected by the besieged; and the emperor had 
placed his scarlet pavilions on a neighbouring 
height, to direct and animate the efforts of his 
troops. A fearless spectator, whose mind could 
entertain the ideas of pomp and pleasure, might 
have admired the long array of two embattled 
armies, which extended above half a league, the 
one on the sHi^ and galleys, the other on the 
walls and towers raised above the ordinary level 
by several stages of wooden turrets. Their nrst 
fury was spent in the discharge of darts, stones, 
and fire, from the engines; but the water was 
deep; the f'rench were bold; the Venetians 
were skilful; they approached the walls; and^a 
desperate conflict of swords, spears, and battle- 
axes, was fought on the trembling bridges that 
grappled the floating to the stable batteries. In 
more than a hundred places the assault was 
urged and the defence was sustained; till the 
superiority of ground and numbers finally pre¬ 
vailed, and the Latin trumpets sounded a re¬ 
treat. On the ensuing days the attack was re¬ 
newed with equal vigour and a similar event; 
and, in the night, the doge and the barons held 
a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger: not a voice pronounced the words of 
escape or treaty; and each warrior, according 
to his temper, embraced the hope of victory or 
the assurance of a glorious death.®® By the ex¬ 
perience of the former siege the Greeks were in¬ 
structed, but the Latins were animated; and 
the knowledge that Constantinople might be 
taken was of more avail than the local pre¬ 
cautions which that knowledge had inspired 
for its defence. In the third assault two ships 
were linked together to double their strength; a 
strong north wind drove them on the shore; the 
bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van; and 
the auspicious names of the Pilgrim and the 
Paradise resounded along the linc.*^ The epis¬ 
copal banners were displayed on the walls; a 
hundred marks of silver had been promised to 
the first adventurers; and if their reward was 
intercepted by death, their names have been 
immortalised by fame. Four towers were scaled; 
three gates were burst open; and the French 
knights, who might tremble on the waves, felt 
themselves invincible on horseback on the solid 
ground. Shall I relate that the thousands who 
guarded the emperor’s person fled on the ap- 
I»*oach, and before the lance, of a single war- 
ricuf Thek ignominious flight is attesjtied hy 
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their countryman Nicetas: an army of phan¬ 
toms marched with the French hero, and he 
was magnified to a giant in the eyes of the 
Greeks.® While the fugitives deserted tiieir 
posts and cast away their arms, the Latins en¬ 
tered the city under the banners of their leaders: 
the streets and gates opened for their passage; 
and either design or accident kindled a third 
conflagration, which consumed in a few hours 
the measure of three of the largest cities of 
France.®* In the close of evening the barons 
checked their troops and fortified their stations: 
they were awed by the extent and populousness 
of the capital, which might yet require the 
labour of a month, if the churches and palaces 
were con.scious of their inlernal'strength. But in 
the morning a suppliant procession, with crosses 
and images, announced the submission of the 
Greeks and deprecated the wrath of the con¬ 
querors : the usurper escaped through the golden 
gate: the palaces of Blacherna: and Boucoleon 
were occupied by the count of Flanders and the 
marquis of Montferrat; and the empire, which 
still bore the name of Constantine and the title 
of Roman, was subverted by the arms of the 
Latin pilgrims.*^ 

Constantinople had been taken by storm; 
and no restraints except those of religion and 
humanity were imposed on the conquerors by 
the laws of war. Boniface, marquis of Mont¬ 
ferrat, still acted as their general, and the 
Greeks, who revered his name as that of their 
future sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a 
lamentable tone, “Holy marquis-king, have 
mercy upon us!” His prudence or compassion 
opened the gates of the city to the fugitives, and 
he exhorted the soldiers of the cross to spare the 
lives of their fellow-Christians. The streams of 
blood that flow down the pages of Nicetas may 
be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of 
his unresisting countrymen;** and the greater 
part was massacred, not by the strangers, but 
by the Latins who had been driven from the 
city, and who exercised the revenge of a trium¬ 
phant faction. Yet of these exiles, some were less 
mindful of injuries than of benefits; and Nicetas 
himself was indebted for his safety to the gen¬ 
erosity of a Venetian merchant. Pope Innocent 
the Third accuses the pilgrims of respecting, in 
their lust, neither age, nor sex, nor religious 
profession; and bitterly laments that the deeds 
of darkness, fornication, adultery, and incest, 
were perpetrated in open day; and that noble 
matrons and holy nuns were polluted by the 
grobms and peasants of the Catholic camp.^ 
It is indeed probable that the licence of victory 


prompted and covered a multitude of sins: but 
it is certain that the captal of the East con¬ 
tained a stock of venal or willing beauty suffic¬ 
ient to satiate the desires of twenty thousand 
pilgrims, and female prisoners were no longer 
subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. 
The marquis of Montferrat was the patron of 
discipline and decency: the count of Flanders 
was the mirror of chastity: they had forbidden, 
under pain of death, the rape of married women, 
or virgins, or nuns; and the proclamation was 
sometimes invoked by the vanquished® and 
respected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust 
were moderated by the authority of the chiefs 
and feelings of the soldiers; for we are no longer 
describing an irruption of the northern savages; 
and however ferocious they might still appear, 
time, policy, and religion had civilised the 
manners of the French, and still more of the 
Italians. But a free scope was allowed to their 
avarice, which was glutted, even in the holy 
week, by the pillage of Constantinople. The 
right of victory, unshackled by any promise or 
treaty, had confiscated the public and private 
wealth of the Greeks; and every hand, accord¬ 
ing to its size and strength, might lawfully exe¬ 
cute the sentence and seize the forfeiture. A 
portable and universal standard of exchange 
was found in the coined and uncoined metals of 
gold and silver, which each captor, at home or 
abroad, might convert into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the 
treasures which trade and luxury had accumu¬ 
lated, the silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, 
and rich movables, were the most precious, as 
they could not be procured for money in the 
ruder countries of Europe. An order of rapine 
was instituted; nor was the share of each indi¬ 
vidual abandoned to industry or chance. Under 
the tremendous penalties of perjury—excom¬ 
munication and death—the Latins were bound 
to deliver their plunder into the common stock; 
three churches were selected for the deposit and 
distribution of the spoil; a single share was 
allotted to a foot soldier, two for a serjeant on 
horseback, four to a knight, and larger propor¬ 
tions according to the rank and merit cf the 
barons and princes. For violating this sacred 
engagement, a knight belonging to the count of 
St. Paul was hang^ with his shield and coat of 
arms around his neck: his example might render 
similar offenders more artful and discreet, but 
avarice was more powerful than fear, and it is 
generally believed that the secret far exceeded 
the acknowledged plunder. Vet the magnitudis 
of the prize surpai^ the largest scale of ex- 
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jpisna»ce pr f^>^tatip|3u^ Aiw t^ whok had 
Jbecn equally ^vidcd between the French and 
y^ctiaz^ fifty thoitsand marks were deducted 
tO; satisfy die debts of the former and the de* 
mauds the latter. The residue of the French 
amiounted to four hundred thousand marks of 
about eight hundred thousand pounds 
it^Ung; nor can 1 better appreciate the value 
qf jthat sum in the public and private trans¬ 
actions of the age than by defining it as seven 
times the annual revenue of the kingdom of 
/Itogland.^® 

In,this great revolution we enjoy the singular 
Ihlicity of comparing the narratives of Ville- 
fiardouin and Nicetas, the opposite feelings of 
the marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine 
’ senator.^ At the first view it should seem that 
the wealth of Constantinople was only trans¬ 
ferred from one nation to another, and that the 
loss and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly bal- 
smeed by the joy and advantage of the Latins. 
But in the miserable account of war the gain is 
never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the 
pain; the smiles of the Latins were transient 
and fallacious; the Greeks for ever wept over 
the Turns of their country, and their real calam- 


whom they placed in the centie^ exhorted 

to conceal their beauty with dirt, instead of 
adorning it ^ with pamt and jewels. Every step 
was less painful than the taunts of the plebeians, 
with whom they were now levelled; nor did the 
exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pil¬ 
grimage was concluded at Selymbria, above 
forty miles from the capital. On the way they 
overtook the patriarch, without attendance and 
almost without apparel, riding on an ass, and 
reduced to a state of apostolical poverty, which, 
had it been voliidtary, might perhaps have bren 
meritorious. In the meanwhile his desolate 
churches were profaned by the licentiousni^ 
and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping 
gems and pearls, they converted the chalic 
into drinking-cups; their tables, on which they 
gamed and feasted, were covered with the pic-^ 
tures of Christ and the saints; and they trampled 
under foot the most venerable objects of the 
Christian worship. In the cathedral of St. So¬ 
phia the ample veil of the sanctuary was rent 
asunder for the sake of the golden fringe; and 
the altar, a monument of art and riches, was 
broken in pieces and shared among the captors. 
Their mules and horses were laden with the 


|tie« were aggravated by sacrilege and mockery. 
Whyat benefits accrued to the conquerors from 
three fires which annihilated so vast a por¬ 
tion of the buildings and riches of the city? 
What a stock of such things as could neither be 
used nor transported was maliciously or wan- 
fr>nly destroyed! How much treasure was idly 
wasted in gaming, debauchery, and riot! And 
what precious objects were bartered for a vile 
price by the impatience or ignorance of the 
sdefiers, whose reward was stolen by the base 
industry of the last of the Greeks! These alone 
who had nothing to lose might derive some 
profit from the revolution; but the misery of the 
upper ranks of society is strongly painted in the 
. pttfBipnal adventures of Nicetas himself. His 
stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the 
lie^hd confiagration; and the senator, with his 
and friends, found an obscure shelter in 
house which he possessed near the 
, of St. Sophia. It was the door of this 

: habitation that his friend the Venetian 

i^ordhant guarded, in the disguise of a soldier, 
^Nicetas could save by a precipitate flight the 
IX^CS of his fortune and the chastity of his 
^^^hter. In a cold wintry season these fugi- 
pursed in the lap of prosperity, departed 
; 1»B wife was with child; the .desertion of 

compelled them to carry their bag- 
own shoulders; and their women, 


wrought silver and gilt carvings which they 
tore down from the doors and pulpit; and if the 
beasts stumbled under the burden, they were 
stabbed by their impatient drivers, and the 
holy pavement streamed with their impure 
blood. A prostitute was seated on the throne of 
the patriarch; and that daughter of Belial, as 
she is styled, sung and danced in the church to 
ridicule the hymns and processions of the Ori¬ 
entals. Nor were the repositories of the royal 
dead secure from violation: in the church of the 
Apostles the tombs of the emperors were rifled; 
and it is said that after six centuries the corpse 
of Justinian was found without any signs of de¬ 
cay or putrefaction. In the streets the French 
and Flemings clothed themselves and their 
horses in painted robes and flowing head-« 
dresses of linen; and the coarse intemperance of 
their feasts®* insulted the splendid sobriety (rf the 
East To expose the arms of a people scribes 
£md scholars, they affected to display a pen, ^ 
inkhom, and a sheet of paper, without discern-* 
ing that the instruments of science and valour 
were alike feeble and useless in the hands of ^ 
modem Greeks, 

Their reputation and their language ezicour*. 
aged them, however, to despise the igimranoe 
apd to overlook the of the Latuw*^'^ Ip 

the love of the arts the nitfe^ diffmnoe M*. 
stiU tpore obvious, and real; the .Greeks, 





wvod teverence ilie works of tliolr an* 
cestorSf which they could not imitate; and, in 
the destruction of the Statues of Constantinople, 
we are provoked to join in the complaints and 
invectives of the Byzantine historian.** We have 
seen how the rising city was adorned by the 
vanity and despotism of the Imperial founder: 
in the ruins of paganism some gods and heroes 
were saved from the axe of superstition; and 
the forum and hippodrome were dignified with 
the relics of a better age. Several of these 
are described by Nicetas*® in a florid and af¬ 
fected style; and from his descriptions I shall 
select some interesting particulars, i. The vic¬ 
torious charioteers were cast in bronze, at their 
own, or the public, charge, and fidy placed in 
the hippodrome: they stood aloft in their char¬ 
iots wheeling round the goal: the spectators 
could admire their attitude and judge of the re¬ 
semblance; and of these figures, the most per¬ 
fect might have been transported from the 
Olympic stadium. 2. The sphinx, river-horse, 
and crocodile, denote the climate and manu¬ 
facture of Egypt and the spoils of that ancient 
province. 3. The she-wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, a subject alike pleasing to the old 
and the new Romans, but which could rarely be 
treated before the decline of the Greek sculp¬ 
ture. 4. An eagle holding and tearing a serpent 
in his talons—a domestic monument of the 
Byzantines, which they ascribed, not to a hu¬ 
man artist, but to the magic power of the phi¬ 
losopher Apollonius, who, by this talisman, de¬ 
livered the city from such venomous reptiles. 
5. An ass and his driver, which were erected by 
Augustus in his colony of Nicopolis, to com¬ 
memorate a verbal omen of the victory of Ac- 
tium. €. An equestrian statue, which passed in 
the vulgar opinion for Joshua, the Jewish con- 
quteror, stretching out his hand to stop the 
course of the descending sun. A more classical 
tradition recognised the figures of Bellerophon 
and Pegasus, and the free attitude of the steed 
seemed to mark that he trod on air rather than 
on the eartii. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of 
brass; the sides were embossed with a variety of 
picturesque and rural scenes: birds singing, 
rustics labouring or playing on their pipes, 
^eep Ueating, lambs skipping, the sea, atid a 
scene of fish and firiiing, littie naked Cupids 
laughing, playing, and pelting each other with 
apples^ and on the summit a female figure 
with tiie> sii^test breith, and thence 
difi^ominated the wituTs eMendmd. 8; The Phry- 
presenting Vow the prize of 
of dliooitl. 9^ 11^ incoxh- 


parable statue of Hdeft, is delineated by 

Nicetas in the words admiration mi krve: 
her well-tujmed feet, snowy arms, rosy lips^ be¬ 
witching smiles, swimming eyes, arched eye¬ 
brows, the harmony of her shape, the lightness 
of her drapery, and her Rowing locks that ‘ 
waved in the wind—a beauty that might have 
moved her barbarian destroyers to pity and re¬ 
morse. 10. The manly, or divine, form of Her¬ 
cules,** as he‘was restored to life by the znaster- 
hand of Lysippus, of such magnitude that his 
thumb was equal to the waist, his leg to the 
stature, of a common man:*^ his chest ample, 
his shoulders broad, his limbs strong and mus¬ 
cular, his hair curled, his aspect commanding. 
Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his linn’s 
skin carelessly thrown over him, he was s^ted 
on an osier basket, his right leg and arm stretched 
to the utmost, his left knee bent and supporting 
his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, 
his countenance indignant and pensive, n. A 
colossal statue of Juno, which had once adorned 
her temple of Samos; the enormous head by 
four yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn to the 
palace. 12. Another colossus, of Pallas or 
nerva, thirty feet in height, and representing 
with admirable spirit the attributes and char¬ 
acter of the martial maid. Before we accuse the 
Latins, it is just to remark that this Pallas was 
destroyed after the first siege by the fear and 
superstition of the Greeks themselves.** Hie 
other statues of brass which I have enumerated 
were broken and melted by the unfeeling ava¬ 
rice of the crusaders; the cost and labour were 
consumed in a moment; the soul of genius 
evaporated in smoke, and the remnant of base 
metal was coined into money for the payment 
of the troops. Bronze is not the most durable of 
monuments: from the marble forms of Phidias 
and Praxiteles the Latins might tom aside with 
stupid contempt;** but unless they were icttished 
by some accidental injury, those useless stones 
stood secure on their pedestals.^** The most en¬ 
lightened of the strangers, above the gross 
sensual pursuits of their countrymen, moih 
piously exercised the right of conquest in the 
search and seizure of the relics of the sainta*** 
Immeme was the supply of 'heads and bones, 
crosses and images, that were scattered by thb 
revolution over the chmohes of Europe; ahd 
sueh was the increase of pilgrimage mid obla« 
tion, that no branch, perhtpi« of txixxet lucrative 
piui^er was impcn't^Hhoim the East.^*** Of the 
writingi cf antiquity ma^ that still existed to;; 
the oentuiry now lost But the 

gtimii ^weie pot solsdttniis: to save of tnuoipM : 
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the volumei of an unknown tongue: the perish- the metropolis; and, without computing the 
able substance of paper or parchment can only extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over the 
be preserved by the multiplicity of copies; the libraries that have perished in the triple fire of 
Umrature of the Greeks had almost centered in Constantinople.^®* 

CHAPTER LXI 

Partition of the Empire by the French and Venetians. Five Latin Emperors of the 
Houses of Flanders and Courtenay. Their Wars against the Bulgarians and 
Creeks. Weakness and Poverty of the Latin Empire. Recovery of Constantinople 
by the Greeks. General Consequences of the Crusades. 


AFTER the death of the lawful princes, the 
French and Venetians, confident of 
^ ^ justice and victory, agreed to divide and 
regulate their future possessions.^ It was stipu¬ 
lated by treaty that twelve electors, six of either 
nation, should be nominated; that a majority 
should choose the emperor of the East; and 
that, if the votes were equal, the decision of 
chance should ascertain the successful candi¬ 
date. To him, with all the titles and preroga¬ 
tives of the Byzantine throne, they assigned the 
two palaces of Boucoleon and Blachemae, with 
a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. It was de¬ 
fined that the three remaining portions should 
be equally shared between the republic of 
Venice and the barons of France; that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception for the 
doge, should acknowledge and perform the 
duties of homage and military service to the 
supreme head of the empire; that the nation 
w^ch gave an emperor should resign to their 
brethren the choice of a patriarch; and that 
the pilgrims, whatever might be their impa¬ 
tience to visit the Holy Land, should devote 
another year to the conquest and defence of the 
Greek provinces. After the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Latins, the treaty was con¬ 
firmed and executed; and the first and most 
important step was the creation of an emperor. 
Tte six electors of the French nation were all 
eoclestastics, the abbot of Loces, the archbishop 
elect ©f Acre in Palestine, and the bishops of 
Troyes, Soissons, Halberstadt, and Bethlehem, 
the last of whom exercised in the camp the 
(Ace of pope’s legate: their profession and 
knowledge were respectable; and as they could 
not be the objects, they were best qualified to be 
the authors, of the choice. The six Venetians 
were principal servants of the state, and in 
itm list the noble families of Querini and Con- 
tadmare sdU proud to discover their ancestors. 


The twelve assembled in the chapel if the 
palace; and after the solemn invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, they proceeded to deliberate and 
vote. A just impulse of respect and gratitude 
prompted them to crown the virtues of\ the 
doge: his wisdom had inspired their enterpii^se; 
and the most youthful knights might envy and 
applaud the exploits of blindness and age. But 
the patriot Dandolo was devoid of all personal 
ambition, and fully satisfied that he had been 
judged worthy to reign. His nomination was 
overruled by the Venetians themselves: his 
countrymen, and perhaps his friends,* repre¬ 
sented, with the eloquence of truth, the mis¬ 
chiefs that might arise to national freedom and 
the common cause from the union of two in¬ 
compatible characters, of the first magistrate of 
a republic and the emperor of the East. The 
exclusion of the doge left room for the more 
equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin; atid at 
their names all meaner candidates respectfully 
withdrew. The marquis of Montferrat was 
recommended by his mature age and fair repu¬ 
tation, by the choice of the adventurers, and the 
wishes of the Greeks; nor can I believe that 
Venice, the mistress of the sea, could be seri¬ 
ously apprehensive of a petty lord at the foot of 
the Alps.* But the count of Flanders was the 
chief of a wealthy and warlike people; he was 
valiant, pious, and chaste; in the prime of life, 
since he was only thirty-two years of age; a 
descendant of Charlemagne, a cousin of the 
king of France, and a compeer of the prelates 
and barons who had 3delded with reluctance to 
the command of a foreigner. Without the 
chapel, these barons, with the doge and mar¬ 
quis at their head, expected the decision of the 
twelve electors. It was announced by the bidiop 
of Soissons, in the natne of his colleagues: '‘Ye 
have sworn to obey the prince whom we should 
choose: by our unaniznous sufiirage, Baldwin 
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count of Flanders and Hainault is now your 
sovereign, and the emperor of the East.” He 
was saluted with loud applause, and the proc* 
lamation was re-echoed through the city by the 
joy of the Latins and the trembling adulation of 
the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the 
hand of his rival, and to raise him on the buck¬ 
ler; and Baldwin was transported to the 
cathedral, and solemnly invested with the pur¬ 
ple buskins. At the end of three weeks he was 
crowned by the legate, in the vacancy of a 
patriarch; but the Venetian clergy soon filled 
the chapter of St. Sophia, seated Thomas 
Morosini on the ecclesiastical throne, and em¬ 
ployed every art to perpetuate in their own na¬ 
tion the honours and benefices of the Greek 
church.'* Without delay the successor of Con¬ 
stantine instructed Palestine, France, and 
Rome, of this memorable revolution. To Pales¬ 
tine he sent, as a trophy, the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the chain of the harbour;® and 
adopted, from the Assise of Jerusalem, the 
laws or customs best adapted to a French 
colony and conquest in the East, In his epistles 
the natives of France are encouraged to swell 
that colony, and to secure that conquest, to 
people a magnificent city and a fertile land, 
which will reward the labours both of the 
priest and the soldier. He congratulates the 
Roman pontiff on the restoration of his au¬ 
thority in the East; invites him to extinguish the 
Greek schism by his presence in a general 
council; and implores his blessing and forgive¬ 
ness for the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence and 
dignity are blended in the answer of Innocent.® 
In the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he 
arraigns the vices of man, and adores the provi¬ 
dence of God: the conquerors will be absolved 
or condemned by their future conduct; the 
validity of their treaty depends on the judg¬ 
ment of St. Peter; but he inculcates their most 
sacred duty of establishing a just subordination 
of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks to the 
Latins, from the magistrates to the clergy, and 
from the clergy to the pope. 

In the division of the Greek provinces^ the 
share of the Venetians was more ample than 
that of the Latin emperor. No more than one 
fourth was appropriated to his domain; a deaf* 
moiety of Ac remainder was reserved for 
Venice; and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lom¬ 
bardy. The venerable Dandolo was prodaimed 
despot of Romania, and invested after the 
Gr^k fashion with die purple buskins. He 
ended at^Constantinc^le his long and glori*> 


cm life; and if the prerogative was personal^ the 
title was used by his successors tin the middle 
of the fourteen^ century, with the singular, 
though true, addition of lords of one fourth and 
a half of the Roman empire.® The doge, a slave 
of state, was seldom permitted to depart from 
the helm of the republic; but his place was sup«> 
plied by the bail^ or regent, who exerdsed a 
supreme jurisdiction over the colony of Vene¬ 
tians: they possessed three of the eight quarters 
of the city; and his independent tribunal was 
composed of six judges, four counsellors, two 
chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a con¬ 
stable. The long experience of the Eastern trade 
enabled them to select their portion with dis¬ 
cernment: they had rashly accepted the do¬ 
minion and defence of Adrianople; but it was 
the more reasonable aim of their policy to form 
a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, 
along the maritime coast, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ragusa to the Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus. The labour and cost of such ex¬ 
tensive conquests exhausted their treasury; they 
abandoned the maxims of government, adopted 
a feudal system, and contented themselves with 
the homage of their nobles® for the possessions 
which these private vassals undertodt to reduce 
and maintain. And thus it was that the family 
of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, which 
involved the greatest part of the archipelago. 
For the price of ten thousand marks the re¬ 
public purchased of the marquis of Montferrat 
the fertile island of Crete Or Candia with the 
ruins of a hundred cities;^® but its improvement 
was stinted by the proud and narrow spirit of an 
aristocracy;^^ and the wisest senators would 
confess that the sea, not the land, was the 
treasury of St. Mark. In the moiety of the 
adventurers the marquis Boniface nught claim 
the most liberal reward; and, besides the isle c€ 
Crete, his exclusion from the throne was com¬ 
pensated by the royal title and the provinces 
beyond tlic Hellespont. But he prudently ex¬ 
changed that distant and difficult conquest for 
die kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedonia, 
twelve days’ journey from the capital, where he 
might be supported by the neighbouring 
powers of his brother-in-law the king 
Hungary. His progress was hailed by the volun¬ 
tary or reluctant acclamations of ^e natives; 
and Greece, the proper and andent Greece, 
again received a Latin conqueror,^ who mod 
with indifference that Classic ground. H>e 
viewed with a careless eye the beauties of die 
valley of Tempe; traversed with a Cautious step 
the stndts of Thermopyise; occupied die un- 
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kttdw^d^^Thebe^^ and Argcai and turned out to wander an t^ject of hoitcar and 

aisaxdted, 4 ^ fbrdficationa of Corinth md contempt to those who with more projadety 

Napoii^f^ which rested hia arms. Thelotaof the could hate,.and with more justice could punish, 

La^ pilgrims were regulated by chance, or the assassin of the emperor Isaac and his son. As 

choice, or subsequent exchange; and they the tyrant, pursued by fear or remorse, was 

abused, widi intemperate joy, their triumph stealing over to Asia, he was seized by the 

OWttP the lives and fortunes of a great people. Ladns of Constantinople, and condemned, after 

After a minute survey of the provinces, they an open trial, to an ignominious death. His 

weighed in the scales of avarice the revenue of judges debated the mode of execution, the axe, 

each district, he advantage of the situation, the wheel, or the stake; and it was resolved that 

and die ample or scanty supplies for the main- Mourzoufle^^ should ascend the Theodosian 

tenance of soldiers and horses. Their presump- column, a pillar of white marble of one hun^ 

tion < claimed and divided the long-lost de- dred and forty-seven feet in height.^® From the 

pendencies of the Roman sceptre: the Nile and summit he was cast down headlong and flashed 

Euphrates rolled through their imaginary in pieces ori die pavement, in the presenefe of in- 

realms; and happy was the warrior who drew numerable spectators, who tilled the fomm of 

for his prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of Taurus, and admired the accomplishmenV of an 

Iconium.^^ 1 shall not descend to the pedigree old prediction, which was explained by tms sin- 

of families and the rent-roll of estates, but I gularevent.^® The fate of Alexius is less tragical: 

wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St. he was sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, 

Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice and and a gift to the king of the Romans; but he 

the lordship of Demotica:^® the principal tiefs had not much to applaud his fortune if the 

were held by the service of constable, chamber- sentence of imprisonment and exile were 

lain, cup-bearer, butler, and chief cook; and changed from a fortress in the Alps to a monas- 

ourhistorian, Jeffrey of Villchardouin, obtained tery in Asia. But his daughter, before the na- 
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tional calamity, had been given in marriage to 
a young hero, who continued the succession, 
and restored the throne, of the Greek princes.^® 
The valour of Theodore Lascaris was signalised 
in the two sieges of Constantinople, /iter the 
flight of Mourzoufle, when the Latins were al¬ 
ready in the city, he offered himself as their 
emperor to the soldiers and people; and his 
ambition, which might be virtuous, was un¬ 
doubtedly brave. Could he have infused a soul 
into the multitude, they might have crushed the 
strangers under their feet: their abject despair 
refused his aid; and Theodore retired to 
breathe the air of freedom in Anatolia, beyond 
the immediate view and pursuit of the con¬ 
querors. Under the title, at first of despot, and 
afterwards of emperor, he drew to his standard 
' the bolder spirits, who were fortified against 
J^avery by the contempt of life; and, as every 
Tineans was lawful for the public safety, implored 
^ without scruple the alliance of the Turkish 
sultan. Nice, where Theodore established his 
residence, Prusa and Philadelphia, Smyrna and 
Ephesus, opened their gates to their deliverer; 
he derived strength and reputation from, his 
victories, and even from (m d^eats; and the 
l^successor of Constantine preserved a fragment 
^f the empire from the banlt* cl the Masander 
^ the suburbs of Nicomedia, and at length,cl 
T^nstantinople. Another |br^n, diatw^ iijd 
“®|cure, was passened 



Coameili, z 9 xm ^ '^%rtuou$ Man^ n ti^mcft^srasiaiiy toi the most $i^u^ 

l^nandspa qf the tyrant Andronicus. HU name Tire Greeks .wete oppressed by the do^l^ 
was Alexius; and the epithet of great was ap- weight of the pdest, who was invested 
plied perhaps to his stature, rather than to his temporal power, and of the soldier, who was 
exploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he darned by fanatic hatred; and the insuperaUe 
was appointed governor or duke of Trcbi- bar of religion and language for ever separated 
zond his birth gave him ambition, the revolu- the stranger and the native. As long as the 
don independence; and without changing his crusaders were united at Constantinople, the 
tide, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the memory of their conquest, and the terror of 
Phasis, along the coast of the Black Sea. His their arms, imposed silence on the capdve 
nameless son and successor U described as the land: their dispersion betrayed the smallness of 
vassal of the sultan, whom he served with two their numbers and the defects of their discs'^ 
hundred lances: that Gomnenian prince was no pline; and some failures and mischances re* 
more than duke of Trebizond, and the tide of vealed the secret that they were not invincible, 
emperor was first assumed by the pride and As the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred 
envy of the grandsom of Alexius. In the West increased. They murmured; they conspired; 
a third fragment was saved from the common and before a year of slavery had elapsed, they 
shipwreck by Michael, a bastard of the house of implored, or accepted, the succour of a bar* 
Angeli, who, before the revolution, had been barian, whose power they had felt, and whose 
known as an hostage, a soldier, and a rebel, gratitude they trusted.^* 

His flight from the camp of the marquis Boni* The Latin conquerors had been saluted with 
face secured his freedom; by his marriage with a solemn and early embassy from John, or 
the governor’s daughter he commanded the im- Joannice, or Calo-John, the revolted chief of the 
portant place of Durazzo, assumed the tide of Bulgarians and Wallachians. He deemed him* 
despot, and founded a strong and conspicu* self their brother, as the votary of the Rninan 
ous principality in Epirus, iEtolia, and Thes- pontiff, from whom he had received the regal 
saly, which have ever been peopled by a warlike tide and a holy banner; and in the subversion 
race. The Greeks, who had offered their service of the Greek monarchy he might aspire to the 
to their new sovereigns, were excluded by the name of their friend and accomplice. But Calo* 
haughty Latins** from all civil and military John was astonished to find that the count of 
honours, as a nation bom to tremble and obey. Flanders had assumed the pomp and pride ci 
Their resentment prompted them to show that the successors of Constantine; and his ambassa* 
they might have been useful friends, since they dors were dismissed with a haughty message^ 
could be dangerous enemies: their nerves were that the rebel must deserve a pardon by touch* 
braced by adversity: whatever was learned or ing with his forehead the footstool of the Imperil 
holy, whatever was noble or valiant, rolled throne. His resentment** would have exhaled in 
away into the independent states of Trebizond, acts of violence and blood; his cooler policy 
Epirus, and Nice; and a single patrician is watched the rising discontent of the Greek^ 
marked by the ambiguous praise of attachment affected a tender concern for their sufferings 
and loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar herd of and promised that their first struggles for fr^ 
the cities and the country would have gladly dom should be supported by his person and 
submitted to a mild and regular servitude; and kingdom. The conspiracy was propagated hy 
the transient disorders of war would have been national hatred, the firmest band of associatkm 
obliterated by some years of industry and peace, and secrecy; tiie Greeks were impatiei^ 

But peace was banished, and industry was sheathe their daggers in the breast of the 
crushed, in the disorders of the feudal system, torious strangers; but the cpsecution was pru* 
Roman emperors of Constantinople, if they dentiy delayed till Henry, the emp^ror^s 
were endowed with abilities, were arm^ with brother,, had transported the flower of jhi^ troops 
power for the protection of their subjects: their beyond the Hellespont. Most of the towns and 
ia\vs were wise, and their administration was villages of Thrace were true to the moment arid 
timple. The Latin throne was tilled by a titular tiie and the Latins, without arms or sua- 
pritioe, the chkf, and efften the servmit, of his picion, were slaughteied by the vile and mei^ 
Uoe^tioas confederates: the fi<?fs of the empire, less revenge erf their ^vei from Demotica,Jb? 
fem a ktiigdom to a castle, were held and ruled first scene of the massacre, the surviving vas^ 
wmipd trf the barons; and th^ir disemd, erf the count of St Pbl escaped to Adriant^^ 
^ %noiWce fisisteudc^ ^ nimtica- but the French and Venetians, who oqcti|dd|d;. 
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that dty, were slain or expelled by the furiotra 
multitude; the garrisons that could effect their 
retreat fell back on each other towards the 
metropolis; and the fortresses, that separately 
Stood against the rebels, were ignorant of each 
other's' and of their sovereign’s fate. The voice 
of fame and fear announced the revolt of the 
Gredcs and the rapid approach of their Bul¬ 
garian ally; and Calo-John, not depending on 
the forces of his own kingdom, had drawn from 
the Scythian wilderness a body of fourteen 
thousand Comans, who drank, as it was said, 
the blood of their captives, and sacrificed the 
Christians on the altars of their gods.*® 

Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, 
the emperor despatched a swift messenger to re¬ 
call Count Henry and his troops; and had Bald¬ 
win expected the return of his gallant brother, 
with a supply of twenty thousand Armenians, 
he might have encountered the invader with 
equal numbers and a decisive superiority of 
arms and discipline. But the spirit of chivalry 
could seldom discriminate caution from cow¬ 
ardice, and the emperor took the field with a 
hundred and forty knights, and their train of 
archers and serjeants. The marshal, who dis¬ 
suaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their 
niarch to Adrianoplc; the main body was 
commanded by the count of Blois; the aged 
doge of Venice followed with the rear; and 
their scanty numbers were increased from all 
Sides by the fugitive Latins. They undertook to 
besiege the rebels of Adrianople; and such was 
the pious tendency of the crusades, that they 
employed the holy week in pillaging the coun¬ 
try for their subsistence, and in framing engines 
for the destruction of their fellow-Christians. 
But the Latins were soon interrupted and 
alarmed by the light cavalry of the Comans, 
who boldly skirmished to the edge of their im¬ 
perfect lines; and a proclamation was issued by 
the marshal of Romania, that, on the tmmpet’s 
toixnd, the cavalry should mount and form; but 
that none, under pain of death, should abandon 
themselves to a desultory and dangerous pur- 
^it. This wise injunction was first disobeyed by 
die count of Blois, who involved the emperor in 
his rashne^ and ruin. The Comans, of the 
Parthian or Tartar school, fled before their first 
char^^ but after a career of two leagues, when 
the knights and their horses were almost breath- 
idi« Suddenly turned, rallied, and encom- 
paS^ the heavy squadrons of the Franks. The 
cquht was daih on the field, the emperor was 
made ^Sbner; and if the one disdained to fiy, 
Jf Ibd bther refused to yields their person^ 


bravery made a poor atonemeitt for their ig- 
riorance or neglect of the duties of a general.** 
Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Adrianople and 
achieve the destruction of the Latins. They 
must inevitably have been destroyed if the 
marshal of Romania had not displayed a cool 
courage and consummate skill, uncommon in 
all ages, but most uncommon in those tinres, 
when war was a passion rather than a science'. 
His grief and fears were poured into the firm 
and faithful bosom of the doge; but in the camp 
he diffused an assurance of safety, Which could 
only be realised by the genereil belief. All.day 
he maintained tiis perilous station between the 
city and the barbarians; VillehardouinI de¬ 
camped in silence at the dead of night, anci his 
masterly retreat of three days would have ide- 
served the praise of Xenophon and the ten 
thousand. In the rear, the marshal supported 
the weight of the pursuit; in the front, he 
moderated the impatience of the fugitives, and 
wherever the Comans approached they were 
repelled by a line of impenetrable spears. On 
the third day the weary troops beheld the sea, 
the solitary town of Rodosto,*^ and their friends, 
who had landed from the Asiatic shore. They 
embraced, they wept; but they united their 
arms and counsels; and, in his brother’s ab¬ 
sence, Count Henry assumed the regency of the 
empire, at once in a state of childhood and 
caducity.** If the Comans withdrew from the 
summer heats, seven thousand Latins, in the 
hour of danger, deserted Constantinople, their 
brethren, and their vows. Some partial success 
was overbalanced by the loss of one hundred 
and twenty knights in the field of Rusium; and 
of the Imperial domain no more was left than 
the capital, with two or three adjacent fortresses 
on the shores of Europe and Asia. The king 
of Bulgaria was resistless and inexorable; and 
Calo-John respectfully eluded the demands of 
the pope, who conjured his new proselyte to re¬ 
store peace and the emperor to the affiicted 
Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was no 
longer, he said, in the power of man: that 
prince had died in prison, and the manner of 
his death is variously related by ignorance and 
credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will be 
pleased to hear that the royal captive was 
tempted by the amorous queen of the Bul¬ 
garians; that his chaste refusal exposed him to 
the falsehood of a woman and the jealousy of a 
savage; that his hands and feet were severed 
from his body; that his bleeding trunk was cest 
among the carcaM of dogs itod horses; aiid that 
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he breathed three days before he was de^ 
voured by the birds of prey.** About twenty 
years afterwards, in a wo^ of the Netherlands, 
a hermit announced himself as the true Bald¬ 
win, the emperor of Clonstantinople, and lawful 
sovereign of Flanders. He related the wonders 
of his escape, his adventures, and his penance, 
among a people prone to believe and to rebel; 
and, in the &st transport, Flanders acknowl¬ 
edged her long-lost sovereign. A short examina¬ 
tion before the French court detected the im¬ 
poster, who was punished with an ignominious 
death; but the Flemings still adhered to the 
pleasing error, and the countess Jane is accused 
by the gravest historians of sacrificing to her 
ambition the life of an unfortunate father.*® 

In all civilised hostility a treaty is established 
for the exchange or ransom of prisoners; and if 
their captivity be prolonged, their condition is 
known, and they are treated according to their 
rank with humanity or honour. But the savage 
Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws of war; his 
prisons were involved in darkness and silence; 
and above a year elapsed before the Latins 
could be assured of the death of Baldwin, be¬ 
fore his brother, the regent Henry, would con¬ 
sent to assume the title of emperor. His modera¬ 
tion was applauded by the Greeks as an act of 
rare and inimitable virtue. Their light and 
perfidious ambition was eager to seize or antici¬ 
pate the moment of a vacancy, while a law of 
succession, the guardian both of the prince and 
people, was gradually defined and confirmed 
in the hereditary monarchies of Europe. In the 
support of the Eastern empire Henry was gradu¬ 
ally left without an associate, as the heroes of 
the crusade retired from the world or. from the 
war. The doge of Venice, the venerable Dan- 
dolo, in the fulness of years and glory sunk into 
the grave. The marquis Montferrat was 
slowly recalled from the Peloponnesian war to 
the revenge of Baldwin and the defence of 
Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of feudal 
homage and service were reconciled in a per¬ 
sonal interview between the emperor and the 
king; they were firmly united by mutual esteem 
and the common danger; and their alliance 
was sealed by the nuptials of Henry with the 
daughter of the Italian prince. He soon de¬ 
plored the loss of his friend and father. At the 
persuasion of some faithful Greeks, Boniface 
made a bold and successful inroad among the 
hills of Rhodope; the Bulgarians fied on his ap¬ 
proach; they assembled to harass his retreat. 
On th^ intelligence that his rear was attacked, 
without for any defensive armour, hd 


leaped on holdback, eoudied his lancet and. 
drove the enemies before him; but in die radi 
pursuit he was pierced with a mortal wound, 
and the head of the king of Thessalonica was 
presented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the hon¬ 
ours, witliout the merit, of victory. It is here^ at 
this melancholy event, that the pen or the voice 
of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to drop or to 
expire;*^ and if he still exercised his military 
office of marshal of Romania, his subsequent 
exploits are buried in oblivion.** The charac¬ 
ter of Henry was not unequal to his arduous 
situation: in the siege of Constantinople, and 
beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful com¬ 
mander, and his courage was tempered with a 
degree of prudence and mildness unknown to 
his impetuous brother. In the double war 
against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians erf 
Europe he was ever the foremost on shipboard 
or on horseback; and though he cautiously pro¬ 
vided for the success of his arms, the drooping 
Latins were often ruused by his example to save 
and to second their fearless emperor. But such 
efforts, and some supplies of men and money 
from France, were of less avail than the errors, 
the cruelty, and death of their most formidable 
adversary. When the despair of the Greek sub¬ 
jects invited Calo-John as their deliverer, they 
hoped that he would protect their liberty and 
adopt their laws; they were soon taught to com¬ 
pare the degrees of national ferocity, and to 
execrate the savage conqueror, who no longer 
dissembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, 
of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting 
the inhabitants beyond tlie Danube. Many 
towns and villages of Thrace were already evac¬ 
uated; a heap of ruins marked the place of 
Philippopolis, and a similar calamity was ex¬ 
pected at Demotica and Adrianople by the first 
authors of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief 
and repentance to the throne of Henry; the em^ 
peror alone had the magnanimity to forgive 
and trust them. No more than four hundred 
knights, with their serjeants and archers, could 
be assembled under his banner; axid widi this 
slender force he fought and repulsed the Bul¬ 
garian, who, besides his infantry, was at the 
bead of forty thousand henrse. In this expedition 
Henry felt the difference between a hostile and 
a friendly country; the remaining cities were 
preserved by his arms, and the savage, with 
shame and loss, was compelled to relinquish hi* 
prey. The siege of Thessalonica was the last <rf 
the evils which Galo^John inflicted or suffered; 
he was stabbed in the night in his tent, and die 



geooralf the »asrin, who found hkn 

wehmuig laliiii blopd, a»aHibed the blow with 
general Applause to die lance of St. Deme* 
several victories the prudence of 
Sba^tsonduded an honourable peace with the 
snscoessor df the tyrant, and with the Greek 
prihces^of Nice and Epirus. If he ceded some 
doubthd limits, an ample kingdom was re¬ 
served for himself and his feudatories; and his 
reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a 
diiDrt interval of prosperity and peace. Far 
dhdfvt die narrow policy of Baldwin and Boni- 
fisoe^ be freely intrusted to the Greeks the most 
iUEqportant offices of the state and army; and 
this liberality of sentiment and practice was the 
more seasonable, as the princes of Nice and 
Epirus had already learned to seduce and em¬ 
ploy the mercenary valour of the Latins. It was 
the aim of Henry to unite and reward his de¬ 
serving subjects of every nation and language; 
but he appeared less solicitous to accomplish 
the impracdcable union of the two churches. 
Bdbi^us, the pope’s legate, who acted as the 
sovereign of Constantinople, had interdicted 
worship of the Greeks, and sternly imposed 
the payment of tithes, the double procession of 
the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to the 
EiOman pontiff. As the weaker party, they 
pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored 
the lights of toleration: “Our bodies,” they 
Caesar’s, but our souls belong only to 
Ood.” The persecution was checked by the 
of the emperor;®^ and if we can believe 
that the same prince was poisoned by the 
Cheeks themselves, we must entertain a con¬ 
testable idea of the sense and gratitude of 
e^taukind. His valour was a vulgar attribute, 
\ldMich he shared with ten thousand knights: but 
Pbiry possessed the superior courage to oppose, 
ht a superstitious age, the pride and avarice of 
thejclergy. In the cathedral of St. Sophia he 
. pfsemmed to place his throne on the right hand 
nf the patriarch; and this presumption excited 
tbc 'sharpest censure of pope Innocent the 
; By a salutary edict, one of the first ex- 
aip{dei the laws ^ mortmain, he prohibited 
jfffienation of ffefs; many of the Latins, de- 
. ^ returning to Europe, resigned their 

estates to the chunch for a spiritual or temporal 
tismydl these holy lands were immediately dis¬ 
charged from military service, and a colony of 
would have been gradually tranidbrmed 
A OoUegc of priests.’^ 

rl^.vh^ous Henry died at Thessalonica in 
t^4Menjpe of that kingdom, and An infant, 
dMiaett fnend Bonifaoe. In the two first 


emperors of Constantinapk ^ line of the 

counts Flanders was extinct But their sister 
Yblande was the wife of a French prince, the 
mother of a numerous progeny; and one of her 
daughters had married Andrew king of Hun¬ 
gary, a brave and pious champion of the cross. 
By seating him on the Byzantine throne, the 
barons of Romania would have acquired the 
forces of a neighbouring and warlike king¬ 
dom; but the prudent Andrew revered the laws 
of succession; and the princess Yolande, with 
her husband Peter of Courtenay, count of 
Auxerre, was invited by the Latins to assume 
the empire of the East. The royal birth of his 
father, the noble origin of his mother, re<^m- 
mended to the barons oi France the first-cousin 
of their king. His reputation was fair, his poWs- 
sions were ample, and, in the bloody crumde 
against the Albigeois, the soldiers and prints 
had been abundantly satisfied of his zed and 
valour. Vanity might applaud the elevation o^a 
French emperor of Constantinople; but pru¬ 
dence must pity, rather than envy, his treach¬ 
erous and imaginary greatness. To assert and 
adorn his title, he was reduced to sell or mort¬ 
gage the best of his patrimony. By these 
expedients, the liberality of his royad kinsman 
Philip Augustus, and the national spirit of 
chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at 
the head of one hundred and forty knights, and 
five thousand five hundred serjeants and 
archers. After some hesitation, pope Honorius 
the Third was persuaded to crown the successor 
of Constantine: but he performed the ceremony 
in a church without the walls, lest he should 
seem to imply or to bestow any right of sover¬ 
eignty over the ancient capital of the empire. 
The Venetians had engaged to transport Peter 
and his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the em¬ 
press, with her four children, to the Byzantine 
palace; but they required, as the price of their 
service, that he should recover Durazzo from 
the despot of Epirus. Michael Angelus, or 
Gomnenus, the f^t of his dynasty, had be¬ 
queathed the succession of his power and am¬ 
bition to Theodore, his legitimate brother, who 
alxeady threatened and invaded the establish¬ 
ments of the Latins. After discharging Ms debt 
by a fruitless assault, the emperor raised the 
siege to prosecute a long and perilous journey 
over land from Durazao to Thessalonica. He, 
was soon lost in the mountains of Epirus: the 
passes were fortified; his provisions exbaust^|< 
he was delayed and deceived by a trcacheroot! 
negotiation; and, after'FAter o£ Gburtenay^jai^ 
the Romsm legate had been aiarested /ha iid^ 
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hKoxfOKSti thef^rench vdtteut lea£lari t»r 
hopes^ ^were eager to exchange their arms for 
the d^sive promise of mercy and bread* The 
Vatican thimdered; and the impious Theodore 
was direatened with the^hgeance of earth and 
heaven; but the captive eihperor and his sol* 
diers were forgotten, and die reproaches of the 
pope are confined to the imprisonment of his 
legate. No sooner was he satisfied by the de¬ 
liverance of the priest and a promise of spiritual 
obedience, than he pardoned and protected the 
despot of Epirus. His peremptory commands 
suspended the ardour of the Venetians and the 
king of Hungary; and it was only by a natural 
or untimely death*® that Peter of Courtenay 
was released from his hopeless captivity.*^ 

The long ignorance of his fate, and the pres¬ 
ence of the lawful sovereign, of Yolande, his 
Wife or widow, delayed the proclamation of a 
new emperor. Before her death, and in the 
midst of her grief, she was delivered of a son, 
who was named Baldwin, the last and most un¬ 
fortunate of the Latin princes of Constanti¬ 
nople. His birth endeared him to the barons of 
Romania; but his childhood would have pro¬ 
longed the troubles of a minority, and his 
claims were superseded by the elder claims of 
his brethren. The first of these, Philip of Courte¬ 
nay, who derived from his mother the inheri¬ 
tance of Namur, had the wisdom to prefer the 
substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an 
empire; and on his refusal, Robert, the second 
of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was called to 
the throne of Constantinople. Warned by his 
father’s mischance, he pursued his slow and 
secure journey through Germany and along the 
Danube: a passage was opened by his sister’s 
marriage with the king of Hungary; and the 
emperor Robert was crowned by the patriarch 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign was 
an era of calamity and disgrace; and the colony, 
as it was styled, of New France yielded on all 
sides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After a 
victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather 
than his courage, Theodore Angelus entered 
the kingdom of Thessalonica; expelled the feeble 
Demetrius, die son of the mmrquis Boniface; 
erected his standard on the walls Adrianople; 
and added, by his vanity, a diird (x a fourth 
name to the Iht of rival emperors. The relics of 
the Asiatic province were swept away by John 
Vataees, die son-in^^law and moeessor of Theo- 
dim Lararis, and who, in a triumphant reign 
o^ddi^'^tfaree years, ds^yed the virtues both 
of peana war« Uxaier his disdlpline, the 

w&t the most 


m 

diectua! instrument his conquests, and duihr' 
desertion fhun the service of their country.^iis 
at once a symptom and a cause of the rising asr 
Cendant of the Greeks. By the construction of a 
fieet he obtained the command of the Helles¬ 
pont, reduced the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes^ 
attacked the Venetians of Candia, anci| inter¬ 
cepted the rare and parsimonious succours of 
the West. Once, and once only, the Latin em¬ 
peror sent an army against Vataees; and in the 
defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, were left on die 
field of battle. But the success of a foreign enemy 
was less painful to the pusillanimous Robert 
than the insolence of his Latin subjects, who 
confounded the weakness of the emperor and of 
the empire. His personal misfortunes will prove 
the anarchy of the government and the lero*- 
ciousness of the times. The amorous youth had 
neglected his Greek bride, the daughter, of 
Vataees, to introduce into the palace a beautifiil 
maid, of a private, though noble, family of 
Artois; and her mother had been tempted by 
the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engage¬ 
ments with a gentleman of Burgundy. His love 
was converted into rage; he assembled his 
friends, forced the palace gates, threw the 
mother into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the 
nose and lips of the wife or concubine of the 
emperor. Instead of punishing the offender, the 
barons avowed and applauded the savage 
deed,*® which, as a prince and as a man, it was 
impossible that Robert should forgive. He es¬ 
caped from the guilty city to implore the jus¬ 
tice or compassion of the pope: the emperor 
was coolly exhorted to return to his station:; 
before he could obey, he sunk under the weight 
of grief, shame, and impotent resentment.®® ^ 
It was only in the age of chivalry that valour 
could ascend from a private station to the thrones 
of Jerusalem and Constantinople. The titular 
kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, 
the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almcric or 
Amaury. She was given to John, of Brienne, of 
a noble family in Champagne, by the public 
voice, and the judgment Philip Augustus 
who named him as the most worthy chamftioii 
of the Holy Land.®® In the fifth crusade he led 
a hundred thousand Latins to the conquest of 
Egypt: by him the siege of Damietta was a- 
chieved; and the subsequent failure was justly 
ascribed to the pride and avsurice of the legat^ 
After the marriage of his dai^hter with Frederic 
tiie Second®^ he was pnn^nlD^ by the emperor’s 
ingratitode to aceeptthe ocminiazid of ikt army 
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cf the church; and thouj^ advanced in life, and 
despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of 
John of firienne were still ready for the service 
of Chiistendom. In the seven years of his 
brother’s reign, Baldwin of Courtenay had not 
emerged from a state of childhood, and the 
barons of Romania felt the strong necessity of 
.placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and a 
hero. The veteran king of Jerusalem might have 
disdained the name and office of regent; they 
agreed to invest him for his life with the tide 
and prerogatives of emperor, on the sole condi¬ 
tion that Baldwin should marry his second 
daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the 
throne of Constantinople. The expectation, 
both of the Greeks and Latins, was kindled by 
the renown, the choice, and the presence of 
John of Brienne; and they admired his martial 
aspect, his green and vigorous age of more than 
fourscore years, and his size and stature, which 
surpassed the common measure of mankind." 
But avarice, and the love of ease, appear to 
have chilled the ardour of enterprise: his troops 
were disbanded, and two years rolled away 
without action or honour, till he w'as awakened 
by the dangerous alliance of Vataces emperor 
of Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. They be¬ 
sieged Constantinople by sea and land, with an 
army of one hundred thousand men, and a fleet 
of three hundred ships of war; while the entire 
force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one 
hundred and sixty knights, and a small addi¬ 
tion of Serjeants and archers. I tremble to re¬ 
late, that, instead of defending the city, the 
hero made a sally at the head of his cavalry; 
and that, of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, 
no more than three escaped from the edge of 
his invincible sword. Fired by his example, the 
infantry and the citizens boarded the vessels 
that anchored close to the walls; and twenty- 
five were dragged in triumph into the harbour 
of Constantinople. At the summons of the em¬ 
peror, the vassals and allies armed in her de¬ 
fence; broke through every obstacle that op¬ 
posed their passage; and, in the succeeding 
year, obtained a second victory over the same 
enemies. By the rude poets of the age John of 
Brienne is compared to Hector, Roland, and 
Judas Maccaba^:^^ but their credit, and his 
glory, receives s6me abatement from the silence 
it the Greeks. The empire was soon deprived of 
the last of her champions; and the dying mon¬ 
arch was ambitious to enter paradise in the 
of a Franciscan friar. 

In the double victory of John of Brienne I 
/diOhQt discover ffie name or exploits of his 


pupil Baldwin, who had attained the age of 
military service, and who succeeded to the im¬ 
perial dignity on the decease of his adoptive 
father.** The royal youth was employed on a 
commission more suitable to his temper; he was 
sent to visit the Western courts, of the pope 
more especially, and of the king of France; to 
excite their pity by the view of his innocence 
and distress; and to obtain some supplies of men 
or money for the relief of the sinking empire. He 
thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which 
he seemed to prolong his stay, and postpone his 
return; of the five-and-twenty years of his reign, 
a greater number were spent abroad than at 
home; and in^o place did the emperor Aeem 
himself less free and secure than in his mtive 
country and his capital. On some public <^ca- 
sions, his vanity might be soothed by the title of 
Augustus, and by die honours of the purple; 
and at the general council of Lyons, when 
Frederic the Second was excommunicated and 
deposed, his Oriental colleague was enthroned 
on the right hand of the pope. But how often 
was the exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, 
humbled with scorn, insulted with pity, and de¬ 
graded in his own eyes and those of the nations! 
In his first visit to England he was stopped at 
Dover by a severe reprimand, that he should 
presume, without leave, to enter an indepeh- 
dent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin, how¬ 
ever, was permitted to pursue his journey, was 
entertained with cold civility, and thankfully 
departed with a present of seven hundred 
marks.*® From the avarice of Rome he could 
only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, and 
a treasure of indulgences: a coin whose cur¬ 
rency was depreciated by too frequent and in¬ 
discriminate abuse. His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the generosity of his 
cousin Louis the Ninth; but the martial zeal of 
the saint was diverted from Constantinople to 
Egypt and Palestine; and the public and pri¬ 
vate poverty of Baldwin was alleviated, for a 
moment, by the alienation of the marquisatc of 
Namur and the lordship of Courtenay, the last 
remains of his inheritance.*^ By such shameful 
or ruinous expedients he once more returned to 
Romania, with an army of thirty thousand sol¬ 
diers, whose numbers were doubled in the ap¬ 
prehension of the Greeks. His first despatches 
to France and England announced his victories 
and his hopes: he had reduced the country 
round the capital to the distance of three days’ 
journey; and if he succeeded against an impor¬ 
tant, though nameless, city (most probably 
Chiorli), the frontier would be safe and the pas- 
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sage accessible. But these ^Kpectatbns (if Bald¬ 


win was sincere) quickly vanished like a dream: 
the troops and treasures of France melted away 
in his unskilful hands: and the throne of the 
Ladn emperor was protected by a dishonourable 
allianGC with the Turks and Gomans. To secure 
the former, he consented to bestow his niece on 
the unbelieving sultan of Cogni; to please the 
latter he complied with their pagan rites; a dog 
was sacrificed between the two armies; and the 
contracting parties tasted each other’s blood, as a 
pledge of their fidelity.^® In the palace, or prison, 
of Constantinople, the successor of Augustus 
demolished the vacant houses for winter-fuel, 
and stripped the lead from the churches for the 
daily expense of his family. Some usurious 
loans were dealt with a scanty hand by the mer¬ 
chants of Italy; and Philip, his son and heir, 
was pawnpd at Venice as the' security for a 
debt.^® Thirst, hunger, and nakedness are posi¬ 
tive evils: but wealth is relative; and a prince, 
who would be rich in a private station, may be 
exposed by the increase of his wants to all the 
anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 

But in this abject distress the emperor and 
empire were still possessed of an ideal treasure, 
which drew its fantastic value from the super¬ 
stition of the Christian world. The merit of the 
true cross was somewhat impaired by its fre¬ 
quent division; and a long captivity among the 
infidels might shed some suspicion on the frag¬ 
ments that were produced in the East and West. 
But another relic of the Passion was preserved 
in the Imperial chapel of Constantinople; and 
the crown of thorns which had been placed on 
the head of Christ was equally precious and 
authentic. It had formerly been the practice of 
the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a security, 
the mummies of their parents; and both their 
honour and religion were bound for the re¬ 
demption of the pledge. In the same manner, 
and in the absence of the emperor, the barons 
of Romania borrowed the sum of thirteen thou¬ 
sand one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
gold®® on the credit of the holy crown: they 
failed in the performance of their contract; and 
a rich Venetian, Nicholas Querini, undertook 
to satisfy dieir impatient creditors, on condition 
that the relic should be lodged at Venice, to be¬ 
come his absolute property if it were not re¬ 
deemed within a short and definite term. The 
barons apprised their sovereign of the hard 
treaty and impending loss; and as the empire 
could not afibrd a ransom of seven thousand 
pounds sterling, Baldwin was anxious to snatch 
the prixe fi?dm the Venetians, and to vest It 


with more honour and emolmnent ki die lumda 
of the most Christian king.“ Yet the negpti^'f 
Uon was .attended with some delicacy. In 
purcliase of relics the saint would have started 
at the guilt of simony; but if the mode of ex¬ 
pression were changed, he might lawfully re« 
pay the debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge 
the obligation. His ambassadors, two Domini¬ 
cans, were despatched to Venice tp redeem and 
receive the holy crown, which had escaped the 
dangers of tlie sea and the galleys of Vataces. 
On opening a wooden box they recognised the 
seals of the doge and barons, which were ap¬ 
plied on a shrine of silver; and within this shrine 
the monument of the Passion was enclosed ip a 
golden vase. The reluctant Venetians yielded to 
justice and power; the emperor Frederic graft¬ 
ed a free and honourable passage; the court of 
France advanced as far as Troyes in Champagne 
to meet with devotion this inestimable relic: it 
was borne m iriumpli through Paris by the kii^ 
himself, barefoot, and in his shirt; and a free 
gift of ten thousand marks of silver reconciled 
Baldwin to his loss. The success of this transac¬ 
tion tempted the Latin emperor to offer with the 
same generosity the remaining furniture of hia 
chapel;®® a large and authentic p>ortion of 
the true cross; the baby-linen of the Son of 
Gkxl; the lance, the sponge, and the chain of 
his Passion; the rod of Moses; and part of the 
skull of St. John the Baptist. For the reception 
of these spiritual treasures twenty thousand 
marks were expended by St. Louis on a st^t^ly 
foundation, the holy chapel of Paris, on which 
the muse of Boileau has bestowed a comic im¬ 
mortality. The truth of such remote and ancient 
relics, which cannot be proved by any human 
testimony, must be admitted by those who be¬ 
lieve in the miracles which they hnve perform¬ 
ed. About the middle of the last age, an inve^- 
ate ulcer was touched and ciued by a holy 
prickle of the holy crownthe prodigy is at¬ 
tested by the most pious and enlightened Chris¬ 
tians of France; nor will the fact be easily di3<- 
proved, except by those who are armed with a 
general antidote against religious credulity.®® 
The Latins of Constantinople®® were on aJl 
sides encompassed and pressed: their sole hope, 
the last delay of their ruin, was in the divirion 
of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies; azKl of 
this hope they were deprived by the superior 
arms and policy of Vataces emperor of Nice. 
From the Propontis to the rodty coast of 
phylia, Aria was peaceful and prosperous under 
his reign; and the events of every campaign eair 
tended, his inEueoce in Euaropc. The stre^ 
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of tlic Mlh ofMaodd^^ Thrace were tea* 

cued £ros0 Idle Bidgaiiam, and their kingdom 
wa» cireuin^bed by its present and proper 
luibits along the southern banks of the Danube. 
The sole emperor of the Romans could no longer 
bcbok that a lord of Epirus, a Comnenian prince 
of die West, should presume to dispute or share 
the honours of the purple; and the humble De- 
ihetrhis changed the colour of his buskins, and 
accepted with gratitude the appellation of des¬ 
pot. His own subjects were exasperated by his 
baseness and incapacity; they implored the 
protection of their supreme lord. After some 
rtdstance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was 
united to the empire of Nice; and Vataces 
reigned without a competitor from the Ttirkish 
borders to the Adriatic gulf. The princes of 
Europe revered his merit and power; and had 
be subscribed an orthodox creed, it should 
. seem that the pope would have abandoned 
without reluctance the Latin throne of Constan- 
tmpple. But the death of Vataces, the short and 
busy reign of Theodore his son, and the helpless 
infancy of his grandson John, suspended the res¬ 
toration of the Greeks. In the next chapter 1 
shkll explain their domestic revolutions; in this 
place it will be sufficient to observe that the 
young prince was oppressed by the ambition of 
his guardian and colleague Michael Palasolo- 
gui, who displayed the virtues and vices that 
belong to the founder di a new dynasty. The 
emperor Baldwin had flattered himself ffiat he 
xmght recover some provinces or cities by an 
impotent negotiation. His ambassadors were 
dismissed from Nice with mockery and con¬ 
tempt. At every place which they named Pal^ 
ologus alleged some special reason which ren¬ 
dered it dear and valuable in his eyes; in the 
one he was bom; in another he had been first 
^ promoted to military command; and in a third 
he had enjoyed, and hoped long to enjoy, the 
pleasures of the chase. “And what then do you 
propose to give us?’’ said the astonished depu- 
dea. ‘^Nothing,” replied the Greek; “not a foot 
of limd. If your master be desirous of peace, let 
Idih pay me, as an annual tribute, the sum 
, he receives from the trade and customs 
VolGom^Umtinople. On these terms I may allow 
td reign. If he refiises, it is war» I am not 
the art of war, and I trust the event 
and my sword.’’^* An expedidon agaimt 
of Epinis was the first prelude of his 
ii a victory was followed by a defeat, if 
of the Gomneni or survived in 
his efrorts and his reign, the 


|Xiv<^ ffie lUthis of the most iWBdve md pamsh 
frd vassal of them expiring monardiy* The re¬ 
publics of Venioe and Genoa diluted, in dm 
frrst of their naval wars, the command the 
sea and the commerce of the East. Pride and 
interest attached the Venetians to the defence 
of Constandnople; their rivals were tempted to 
promote the designs of her enemies, and ffie alli¬ 
ance of the Genoese with the schismatic con¬ 
queror provoked the indignation of the Latin 
church.®^ 

Intent on his great object, the emperor Mi¬ 
chael visited in person and strengthened the 
troops and fordfications of Thrace. The remains 
of the Ladns were driven from their last pdases- 
sions; he assaulted without success the su^rb 
of Galata, and corresponded with a perfiettous 
baron, who proved unwilling, or unable) to 
open the gates of the metropolis. The next 
spring his favourite general, Alexius Stratego- 
pulus, whom he had decorated with the tid^f 
Caesar, passed the Hellespont with eight hun¬ 
dred horse and some infantry®® on a secret ex- 
pedidon. His instructions enjoined him to ap¬ 
proach, to listen, to watch, but not to risk any 
doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the 
city. The adjacent territory between the Pro¬ 
ponds and the Black Sea was culdvated by ^ 
hardy race of peasants and oudaws, exercised ih 
arms, uncertain in their allegiance, but in¬ 
clined by language, religion, and present ad¬ 
vantage, to the party of the Greeks. They were 
styled the volunteer and by their free service 
the army of Alexius, with the regulars of Thrace 
and the Coman auxiliaries,®® was augmented to 
the number of five-and-twenty thousand men. 
By the ardour of the volunteers, and by his own 
sunbition, the Caesar was sdmulated to disobey 
the precise orders of his master, in the just con¬ 
fidence that success would plead his pardon and 
reward. The weakness of Constantinople and 
the distress and terror of the Latins were fa¬ 
miliar to the observation of the volunteers; and 
they represented the present moment as the 
most propitious to surprise and conquest A 
TW&L youth, the new governor of the Venetian 
cokmy, had sailed away with thirty galleys and 
the best of the French knights on a wild expedi¬ 
tion to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea« at 
the distance of forty leagues, and the remaining 
Latins were without strength or suspicion. They 
were tnffirmed that Alexius had passed the 
Hellespont; but their apprehoisions were luBed 
by the smallness of lug original numbeia, Mli 
their imprudence had not watered the iute^ 
quent increase of hk army. If be left ini 





body to second and support bis operations^ ht 
ought advance unpcrceived in the with a 
choaendetachment. While some applied scaling- 
ladders to the lowest part of the walls, they 
were secure of an old Greek who would intro¬ 
duce their companions through a subterraneous 
passage into his house; they could soon on the 
inside break an entrance through the golden 
gate, which had been long obstructed; and the 
conqueror would be in the heart of the city be¬ 
fore the Latins were conscious of their danger. 
After some debate, the Caesar resigned himself 
to the faith of the volunteers; they were trusty, 
bold, and successful; and, in describing the 
plan, I have already related the execution and 
success.^^ But no sooner had Alexius passed the 
threshold of the golden gate than he trembled 
at his own rashness; he paused, he deliberated, 
till the desiderate volunteers Urged him for¬ 
wards by the assurance that in retreat lay the 
greatest and most inevitable danger. Whilst the 
Caesar kept his regulars in firm array, the Co¬ 
mans dispersed themselves on all sides; an 
alarm was sounded, and the threats of fire and 
pillage compelled the citizens to a decisive reso¬ 
lution. The Creeks of Constantinople remem¬ 
bered their native sovereigns; the Genoese mer¬ 
chants their recent alliance and Venetian foes; 
every quarter was in arms; and the air resound¬ 
ed with a general acclamation of *Tong life and 
victory to Michael and John, the august em¬ 
perors of the Romans!** Their rival, Baldwin, 
was awakened by the sound; but the most press¬ 
ing danger could not prompt him to draw his 
sword in the defence of a city which he deserted 
perhaps with more pleasure than regret: he fled 
from the palace to the seashore, where he de¬ 
scried the welcome sails of the fleet returning 
from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daph- 
nusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably lost; 
but the Latin emperor and the principal fam¬ 
ilies embarked on board the Venetian galleys, 
and steered for the isle of Euboea, and after¬ 
wards for Italy, where the royal fugitive was en¬ 
tertained by the pope and Sicilian king with a 
mixture of contempt and pity. From the loss of 
Constantinople to his death he consumed thir¬ 
teen years: soliciting the Catholic powers to join 
in his restoration; die lesson had been familiar 
to his youth.; nor was his last eidle more indigent 
or shameful than his three fonner pUgrimages 
to the courts of Europe. His son Philip was the 
heir of an.ideal empire; and the pretendons df 
^ daughter Catherine were transported by her 
mtaiage^ :to Charles of Valois^ the brodw of 
itbe king of France* The house oi 


Courtenay was repnesesnted in the female Hue 
by successive alliances, till the tide of emperor 
of Constandnople, too bulky and sonorous for it 
private name, modesty expired in silence and 
oblivion.® 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the 
Latins to Palestine and Constantinople, I can¬ 
not dismiss the subject without revolving the 
general consequences on the countries that were 
the scene, and on the nations that were the ac¬ 
tors, of these memorable crusades.® As soon as 
the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the im¬ 
pression, though not the memory, was erased in 
the Mohaxnmedan realms of Egypt and Syria. 
The faithful disciples of the prophet were Xkcvet 
tempted by a profane desire to study the laws 
and languages of the idolaters; nor did the simr 
plidty of their primitive manners receive the 
slightest alteration from their intercourse in 
peace and war with the unknown strangers of 
the West The Creeks, who thought themselves 
proud, but who were only vain, showed a dis¬ 
position somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts 
for the recovery of their empire they emulated 
the valour, discipline, and tactics of their mi- 
tagonists. The modern literature of the West 
they might justly despise; but its free spirit 
would instruct them in the rights of man; and 
some institutions of public and private life were 
adopted from the French^ The correspondence 
of Constantinople and Italy diffused the knowl¬ 
edge of the Latin tongue; and several of the 
fathers and classics were at length honoured 
with a Creek version.® But the national and re¬ 
ligious prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed 
by persecution; and the reign of the Latins cen^ 
firmed the separation of the two churches*. , 

If we compare the era of the crusades, ^tiie 
Latins of Europe with the Creeks and Arabians^ 
their respective degrees of knowledge, industry, 
and art, our rude ancestors must be content 
with the third rank in the scale of nations. Their 
Kiccessive improvement and present superimity 
may be ascri^d to a peculiar energy of charac¬ 
ter, to an active and imitative spirit, unknown 
to their more polished rivals, who at that tune 
were in a stationary or retrograde state* With 
such a (flsposition the Latins should , have de¬ 
rived the most early and essential beneflts flom 
a series of events which opened to their eyes the 
preset of the world, and introduced them to A 
long and foequent intercourse vrith the more, 
cultivated regions of tiie East The iixst and 
most obvious progren was in trade, and mantis 
foetuses, in the arts which are Strongly pimfct# 
ed by the thirst wealth, the calls of 
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and the gradficatida the sen^e or vanity. 
Among the crowd of unthinking fanatics a cap¬ 
tive or a pilgrim might sometimes observe the 
superior refinements of Cairo and Constanti¬ 
nople: the first importer of windmills** was the 
ba^tdractc^* of nations; and if such blessings are 
enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, 
history has condescended to notice the more 
apparent luxuries of silk and sugar, which were 
transported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. 
But intellectual wants of the Latins were 
mote slowly felt and supplied; the ardour of 
studious curiosity was awakened in Europe by 
difierent causes and more recent events; and, 
in the age of the crusaders, they viewed with 
careless indifference the literature of the Greeks 
and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical 
and medicinal knowledge might be imparted in 
practice and in figures; necessity might produce 
some interpreters for the grosser business of 
merchants and soldiers; but the commerce of 
the Orientals had not diffused the study and 
knowledge of their languages in the schools of 
Europe.** If a similar principle of religion re¬ 
pulsed the idiom of the Koran, it should have 
excited their patience and curiosity to under¬ 
stand the original text of the Gospel; and the 
same grammar would have unfolded the sense 
of Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet, in a 
reign of sixty years, the Latins of Constantino- 
fit disdained the speech and learning of their 
subjects; and the manuscripts were the only 
treasures which the natives might enjoy without 
rapine or envy. Aristotle was indeed the oracle 
of the Western universities, but it was a barba¬ 
rous Aristotle; and, instead of ascending to the 
fountain head, his Latin votaries humbly ac- 
cq>ted a corrupt and remote version from the 
Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle of 
the crusades was a savage fanaticism; and the 
most important effects were analogous to the 
cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to return 
with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and 
Palestme;*^ and each relic was preceded and 
followed by a train of miracles and visiems. The 
belief of the Catholics was corrupted by new 
legends, their practice by new superstitions; 

the establishment of the inquisition, the 
mendicant orders of monks and friars, the last 
abuse of indulgences, and the final progress of 
idoiatryi flowed from the baleful fountain of the 
holy war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed 
Cin ihe vitab of their reason and religion; and if 
llie nihth and tenth centuries were the times of 
dbttmm, the thirteenth and fourteenth were 
absurdity and fable. 


In the profession of Christianity, in the culti* 
vation of a fertile land, the nenthem conqu^ors 
of the Roman empire insensibly mingled with 
the provincials and rekindled the embers of the 
arts of antiquity. Their settlements about the 
age of Charlemagne had acquired some degree 
of order and stability, when they were over¬ 
whelmed by new swarms of invaders, the Nor¬ 
mans, Saracens,*® and Hungarians, who re- 
plunged the western countries of Europe into 
their former state of anarchy and barbarism. 
About the eleventh century the second tempest 
had subsided by the expulsion or conversion ci 
tiie enemies of Christendom: the tide of civili¬ 
sation, which h£fd so long ebbed^ began to flow 
with a steady and accelerated course; anti a 
fairer prospect was opened to the hopes 
efforts of the rising generations. Great was the 
increase, and rapid the progress, during the t^o 
hundred years of the crusades; and some phi¬ 
losophers have applauded the propitious infit;^ 
cnce of these holy wars, which appear to me to 
have checked rather than forwarded the matur¬ 
ity of Europe.*® The lives and labours of millions 
which were buried in the East would have been 
more profitably employed in the improvement 
of their native country: the accumulated stock 
of industry and wealth would have overflowedf 
in navigation and trade; and the Latins would 
have been enriched and enlightened by a pure 
and friendly correspondence with the climates 
of the East. In one respect I can indeed per¬ 
ceive the accidental operation of the crusades, 
not so much in producing a benefit as in remov¬ 
ing an evil. The larger portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Europe was chained to the soil, without 
freedom, or property, or knowledge; and the 
two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose 
numbers were comparatively small, alone de¬ 
served the name of citizens and men. This op¬ 
pressive system was supported by the arts of the 
clergy and the swords of the barons. The au¬ 
thority of the priests operated in the darker 
ages as a salutary antidote: they prevented the 
total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierce¬ 
ness of the times, sheltered the poor and de¬ 
fenceless, and preserved or revived the peace 
and order of civil society. But the independence, 
rapine, and discord of the feudal lords were un¬ 
mixed with any semblance of good; and every 
hope of industry and improvement was crushed 
by the iron weight of the martial aristocracy. 
Among the causes that undermined that Godiie 
edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to 
the crusades. The estates of the barons weredUi- 
sipated, and their race was often extuagtashed 
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in these costly and perilous expeditions. Their substance and a soul to the most numerous and 

poverty extorted from their pride those char- useful part of the community. The conflagra- 

tcrs of freedom which unlocked the fetters of the tion which destroyed the tall and barren trees of 

slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the the forest gave air and scope to the vegetation 

shc^ of the artificer, and gradually restored a the smaller and nutritive plants of the soil. 

Digression on the Family of Courtenay 


T ax purple of three emperews who have 
reigned at Constantinople will authorise 
or excuse a digression on the origin and sing¬ 
ular fortunes of the house of Courtenay,^® 
in the three principal branches, 1 . Of Edessa; 
II. Of France; and III. Of England; of which 
the last only has survived the revolutions of 
eight hundred years. 

I. Before the introduction of, trade, which 
scatters riches, and of knowledge, which dispels 
prejudice, the prerogative of birth is most 
strongly felt and most humbly acknowledged. 
In every age the laws and manners of the Ger¬ 
mans have discriminated the ranks of society: 
the dukes and counts who shared the empire of 
Charlemagne converted their office to an in¬ 
heritance; and to his children each feudal lord 
bequeathed his honour and his sword. The 
proudest families are content to lose, in the 
darkness of the middle ages, the tree of their 
pedigree, which, however deep and lofty, must 
ultimately rise from a plebeian root; and their 
historians must descend ten centuries below the 
Christian era, before they can ascertain any 
lineal succession by the evidence of surnames, of 
arms, and of authentic records. With the first 
rays of light^' we discern the nobility and 
opulence of Atho, a French knight: his nobility, 
in the rank and tide of a nameless father; his 
opulence, in the foundation of the castle of 
Courtenay in the district of Catinois, about 
fifty-six miles to the south of Paris. From the 
reign of Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, the 
barons of Courtenay are conspicuous among the 
immediate vassals of the crown; and Joscclin, 
the grandson of Atho and a noble dame, is en¬ 
rolled among the heroes of the first crusade. A 
domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) 
attached him to the standard of Baldwin of 
Bruges^ the second count of Edessa; a princely 
fief, which he was worthy to receive and able to 
maintamt announces the number of his martial 
followers; and after the departure of his cousin, 
Josceltn himself was invested with the county of 
Edew on both sides of the Euphrates. By econ- 
cn9Eqr his territories were replenished 

wkh La]^ and Syxian subjects; his magazines 


with corn, wine, and oil; his casdes with gold 
and silver, with arms and horses. In a holy war¬ 
fare of thirty years he was alternately a con¬ 
queror and a captive; but he died like a soldier, 
in a horse litter at the head of his troops; and 
his last glance beheld the ffight of the Turkish 
invaders who had presumed on his age and ixb- 
firmities. His son and successor, of the same 
name, was less deficient in valour than in vigi¬ 
lance; but he somedmes forgot that donodnion 
is acquired and maintained by the same arts. 
He challenged the hosdlity of the Turks with¬ 
out securing the friendship of the prince of An- 
doch; and, amidst the peaceful luxury of Tur- 
bessel, in Syria,Joscclin neglected the defence 
of the Christian frontier beyond the Euphrates. 
In his absence, Zenghi, the first of the Atabeks^ 
besieged and stormed his capital, Edessa, which 
was feebly defended by a timorous and disloyal 
crowd of Orientals: the Franks were oppressed 
in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Courte¬ 
nay ended his days in the prison of Aleppo. He 
still left a fair and ample patrimony. But the 
victorious Turks oppressed on all sides the 
weakness of a widow and orphan; and, for the 
equivalent of an annual p>ension, they resigned 
to the Greek emperor the charge of defending, 
and the shame of ksing, the last relics of the 
Latin conquest. The countess-dowager of Edes- 
sa retired to Jerusalem with h^ two children: 
the daughter, Agnes, became the wife and 
mother of a king; the son, Joscelin the Third, 
accepted the office of seneschal, the first of the 
kingdom, and held his new estates in Pidestine 
by the service of fifty knights. His name appearS^ 
with honour in all the transactions of peace and 
war; but he finally vanishes in the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem; and the name of Courtenay, in this 
branch of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of 
his two daughters with a French and a German 
baron.’* 

II. While Joscelin reigned beyond the Eo* 
phrate^ his elder brother Milo, the son of Joi- 
ceHn the son of Atho, continued, near the 
Seine, to possess the casde dt their fathom 
which was at length inherited by Rainaud, or 
Reginald^ the youngest of his three soittL Ei»- 
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amples of genius or vktxit must be rare in the 
azu^ of ^e oldest Ssmilles; and, in a remote 
age, thek pride will embrace a deed of rapine 
and violence; such, however, as could not be 
perpetrated without some superiority of cour« 
age, or, at least, of power. A descendant of 
R<^;inald of Courtenay may blush for the public 
robber who stripped and imprisoned several 
merchants after ^ey had satisfied the king’s 
duties at Sens and Orleans. He will glory in the 
thence, since the bold offender could not be 
compelled to obedience and restitution till the 
regent and the count of Champagne prepared 
to march against him at the head of an army.^^ 
Reginald bestowed his estates on his eldest 
daughter, and his daughter on the seventh son 
of king Louis the Fat; and their marriage was 
crowned with a numerous offspring. We might 
expect that a private should have merged in a 
royaf name; and that the descendants of Peter 
of France and Elizabeth of Courtenay would 
have enjoyed the title and honours of princes of 
the blood. But this legitimate claim was long 
neglected, and finally denied; and the causes of 
dusir disgrace will represent the story of this 
second branch, i. Of all the families now ex¬ 
tant, the most ancient, doubtless, and the most 
illustrious, is the house of France, which has 
occupied the same throne above eight hundred 
years^ and descends, in a dear and lineal series 
of males, from the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. In the age of the crusades it was already 
TiBVered both in the East and West. But from 
Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter no more 
than five reigns or generations had elapsed; and 
so precarious was their title, tha^ the eldest sons, 
as a necessary precaution, were previously 
crowoed during the . lifetime of their fathers. 
The peers oi France have long maintained their 
precedency before the younger branches of the 
royal line, nor had the princes of the blood, in 
the twelf^ century, acquired that hereditary 
lustre which is now diffused over the most re¬ 
mote candidates for the succession. 2. The 
bai^us of Courtenay must have stood high in 
thek own estimation, add in diat of the world, 
tahee they could impose on the son of a king the 
Otdiglkdon of adopting for himself and all his 
4maoodw the name and anus of their daugh- 
ser and his wife. In the marriage of an heiress 
bpr inferior or her equal, mch exchange 
required and allowed^ but as they 
to diverge from ihe regal stem, the 
sm^plJUniis the Fat were insensibly confound- 
maternal ancestors; and the new 
might deserve tofeafeit the honenars 


df their birth, which a motive of ihterest had 
tempted them to renounce. 3. The diame was 
far more permanent than die reward, and a 
momentary blaze was followed by a long dark¬ 
ness. The eldest son of these nuptiaJs, Peter of 
Courtenay, had married, as I have already 
mentioned, the sister of the counts of Flanders, 
the two first emperors of Constantinople: he 
rashly accepted the invitation of the barons of 
Romania; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin); 
successively held and lost the remains of the 
Latin empire in the East, and the grand-<laugh- 
ter of Baldwin the Second again mingled her 
blood with the blood of France and of Vsiois. 
To support thfe expenses of a troubled land 
transitory reign, their patrimonial estates were 
mortgaged or sold; and the last emperon of 
Constantinople depended on the annual chai^ty 
of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated thmr 
wealth in romantic adventures, and the castle 
of Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian own¬ 
er, the younger branches of that adopted name 
were propagated and multiplied. But their 
splendour was clouded by poverty and time: 
after the decease of Robert, great butler of 
France, they descended from princes to barons; 
the next generations were confounded with th^ 
simple gentry; the descendants of Hugh Capet 
could no longer be visible in the rural lords of 
Tanlay and of Champignelles. The more ad¬ 
venturous embraced without dishonour the 
profession of a soldier: the least active and opu¬ 
lent might sink, like their cousins of the branch 
of Dreux, into the condition of peasants. Their 
royal descent in a dark period of four hundred 
years became each day more obsolete and am¬ 
biguous; and their pedigree, instead of being 
enrolled in the annals of the kingdom, must be 
painfully searched by the minute diligence of 
heralds and genealogists. It was not till the end 
of the sixteenth century, on the accession of a 
family almost as remote as their own, that the 
princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived; 
and the question of the nobility provoked thezn 
to assert the royalty of their blood. They ap¬ 
pealed to the justice and compassion of Henry 
die Fourth; obtained a favourable opinion from 
twenty lawyers of Italy and Germany, and xnod- 
esdy coxxq>ared themselves to the descendants 
of Idng David, whose prerogatives were not im¬ 
paired by the lapse of ages or .thb trade of a 
pentcr.^® But every ear was deaf, and every dir* 
cucmtance was advdrsei to their lawful chufxxs.^ 
The Bourbon kings were justified by the 
of die Valois; the piinoes of blood, 





cent lOid.lo&yft. dtfldakied tbe alliance of this 
huml^ kmdx^: the .pavHament» without de- 
ziying their proofs, eluded a dangerous prece¬ 
dent by an arbitrary distinction, and estahlisb- 
ed St Louis as the finit father of the royal line.^ 
A repetition of complaints and protests was re¬ 
peatedly disregarded; and the hopeless pursuit 
was terminated in the present century by the 
death of the last male of the family.^® Their 
painful and anxious situation was alleviated by 
the pride of conscious virtue: they sternly re¬ 
jected the temptations of fortune and favour; 
and a dying Courtenay would have sacrificed 
his son if the youth could have renounced, for 
any temporal interest, the right and title of a 
legitimate prince of the blood of France.’® 

III. According to the old register of Ford 
Abbey, the Courtenays of Devonshire are de¬ 
scended fropi prince Floras, the tecond son of 
Peter, and the grandson of Louis the Fat.®° This 
fable of the grateful or venal monks was too re¬ 
spectfully entertained by our antiquaries, Cam¬ 
den*^ and Dugdale:®® but it is so dearly repug¬ 
nant to truth and time, that the rational pride 
of the family now refuses to accept this imagi¬ 
nary founder. Their most faithful historians be¬ 
lieve that, after giving his daughter to the king’s 
son, Reginald of Courtenay abandoned his pos¬ 
sessions in France, and obtained from the Eng¬ 
lish monarch a second wife and a new inher¬ 
itance. It is certain, at least, that Henry the Sec¬ 
ond distinguished in his camps and councils a 
Reginald, of the name and arms, and, as it may 
be fairly presumed, of the genuine race, of the 
Courtenays of France. The right of wardship 
enabled a feudal lord to reward his vassal with 
the marriage and estate of a noble heiress; 
and Reginald of Courtenay acquired a fair es¬ 
tablishment in Devonshire, where his posterity 
has been seated above six huncLred years.®® 
From a Norman baron, Baldwin de Brioniis, 
who had been invested by the Conqueror, Ha- 
wisje, the wife of Reginald, derived the honoiir 
of Okehampton, which was held by the service 
of ninety-three knights; and a female might 
claim the nmily offices of hereditary viscount or 
sheriff, and of captain of the royal casde of 
ExeteTr Thdr son Robert married the sister of 
the earl of Devon; at the end of a century, on 
the failure of the family of Rivers,®® his great- 
grandson, Hugh the Second, succeeded to a 
title which was still considered as a tenitmal 
dignity; and twelve earls qf Devonshire, the 
napse Copirtenay, have fiourighed in a period 
of. twp %i!id^ and twenty years. They were 
Aosongr the chief of the barons of the 


realm; nor was it dll after a strenuous diq!^ 
diat they yidded to the fief of Arunddi die first 
place in ^.parliaunent of England: their afiiw 
ances were contracted with the noblest families, 
the Veres, Despensers, St Johns, Talbots, 
buns, and even the Plantagenets diemaelves; 
and in a contest with John of Lancaster, a 
Courtenay, bishop of London, and afterwaids 
archbishop of Canterbury, might be accused of 
profane confidence in the strength and number 
of his kindred. In peace the earb of Devon re¬ 
sided in their numerous castles and manors 
the west: their ample revenue was appropriated 
to devotion and hospitality: and the epitaph of 
Edward, sumamed, from his misfeartune, the 
blind, from hb virtues, the good, earl, inculcates 
with much ingenuity a moral sentence, v^ch 
may however be abused by thoughtless gener¬ 
osity. After a grateful commemoration of the. 
fifty-five years of union and happiness which he 
enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good earl thus 
speaks from the tomb:— 

What we gave, we have; 

What we spent, we had; 

What wc left, we lost.®® 

But their losses, in this sense, were far superior 
to their gifts and expenses; and their heirs, not 
less than the poor, were the objects of their pa¬ 
ternal care. The sums which they paid for livery 
and seisin attest the greatness of their posses¬ 
sions; and several estates have remained in their 
family since the thirteenth and fourteenth 
turies. In war the Courtenays of England ful¬ 
filled the duties, and deserved the honours of 
chivalry. They were often intrusted to levy and 
command the militia of Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall; they often attended their supreme lend to 
the borders of Scotland; and in foreign service, 
for a stipulated price, they sometimes maintaki- 
ed fourscore men-at-arms and as many archere. 
By sea and land they fou^t under the standard 
of the Edwards and Henries; theur names are 
coxispicuous in battles, in tournaments, and in 
the original Ibt of the Order of the Garter; three 
brothers shared the Spanish victory of the 
Prince; and in the lapse of six generations the 
English Courtenays had learned to deSpise the 
nation and country from which they derived 
dieir origin. In the quairel of the two Roses the 
earb of Devon adhered to the house of Lancas¬ 
ter, and three brothers successively died either 
in the field or on the scaffold. Their honours 
and estates were restored by Henry the Seventh: 
a daughter of Edward die Fourth was not dis¬ 
graced by die nupdab of a Courtaniy; their 
sen, who was created marqub of Ereier, on* 
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joyed the Ibevout of his €ou^ the Eighdi; 

and in the camp of Cloth of Gold he broke a 
lance against the French monarch. But the fa« 
vour of Henry was the prelude of disgrace; his 
di^race was the signal of death; and of the vic¬ 
tims of the jealous tyrant the marquis of Exeter 
is one of the most noble and guiltless. His son 
Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and 
died in exile at Padua; and the secret love of 
queen Mary, whom he lighted, perhaps for the 
princess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour 
on the story of this beautiful youth. The relics of 
his patrimony were conveyed into strange fam¬ 
ilies by the marriages of his four aunts; and 
his personal honours, as if they had been legally 
extinct, were revived by the patents of succeed¬ 
ing princes. But there still survived a lineal de¬ 
scendant of Hugh the first earl of Devon, a 


younger branch of the Courtenays, who have 
been seated at Powderham Castle above four 
hundred years, from the reign of Edward the 
Third to the present hour. Their estates have 
been increased by the grant and improvement 
of lands in Ireland, and they have be^ recently 
restored to the honours of the peerage. Yet the 
Courtenays still retain the plaintive motto 
which asserts the innocence and deplores the 
fall of their ancient house.®® While they sigh for 
past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of 
present blessings: in the long series of the Courte¬ 
nay annals the most splendid era is likewise the 
most unfortunate; nor can an opulent peer of 
Britain be inclined to envy the emperors of 
Constantinople who wandered over Europe to 
solicit alms for the support of their dignity and 
the defence of their capital. ' 


CHAPTER LXII 

The Greek Emperors of Nice and Constantinople. Elevation and Reign of Michael 
PaUeologus. His false Union with the Pope and the Latin Church. Hostile De- 
signs of Charles of Anjou. Revolt of Sicily. War of the Catalans in Asia and 
Greece. Revolutions and Present State of Athens. , 


T he loss of Constantinople restored a 
momentary vigour to the Greeks. From 
their palaces the princes and nobles 
were driven into the field; and the fragments of 
the falling monarchy were grasped by the 
hands of the most vigorous or the most skilful 
candidates. In the long and barren pages of the 
Byzantine annals^ it would not be an easy task 
to equal the two characters of Theodore Las- 
caris and John Ducas Vataccs,* who replanted 
and upheld the Roman standard at Nice in 
Bithynia. The difference of their virtues was 
happily suited to the diversity of their situadon. 
In his first efforts the fugidve Lascaris com¬ 
manded only three cides and two thousand 
soldiers: his reign was the season of generous 
and aedve despair; in every military operadon 
he staked his life and crown; and his enemies of 
the. Hellespont and the Mseander were sur- 
|»rised by his celerity and subdued by his bold¬ 
ness* A victorious reign of eighteen years ex¬ 
panded the principality of Nice to the magni- 
tMde: of an empire. The throne of his successor 
Vataces was founded on a more 
sedid hasis> a larger scope, and more plentiful 
and it was the teosper, as well as the 
trf Vataces to calculate the risk, to 


expect the moment, and to insure the success, 
of his ambidous designs. In the decline of the 
Ladns I have briefly exposed the progress of the 
Greeks; the prudent and gradual advances of a 
conqueror who, in a reign of thirty-three years, 
rescued the provinces from national and foreign 
usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the Imperial 
city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which must fall 
at the first stroke of the axe. But his interior and 
peaceful administration is still more deserving 
of nodee and praise.® The calamities of the 
dmes had wasted the numbers and the sub¬ 
stance of the Greeks, the motives and the means 
of agriculture were extirpated; and the most 
fertile lands were left without cultivation or in¬ 
habitants. A portion of this vacant property was 
occupied and improved by the command, and 
for the benefit, of the emperor: a powerful hand 
and a vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, by a 
skilful management, the minute diligence of a 
private farmer: the royal domain became the 
garden and granary of Asia; and, without im¬ 
poverishing the people, the sovereign acquired 
a fund of innocent and productive wealth. Ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soil, his lands were 
sown with com or planted with vines; the pas¬ 
tures were filled with horses and oxenj witih 
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9md hogs; mi when Vataces presented to 
the empress a crown of diamonds and pearlsj he 
tx^ormed her, with a smile, that this precioos 
ornament arose from the sale of the eggs of his 
innumerable poultry. The produce of his do¬ 
main was applied to the maintenance of his 
palace and hospitals, the calls of dignity and 
benevolence: the lesson was still more useful 
than the revenue: the plough was restored to its 
ancient security and honour; and the nobles 
were taught to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from their estates, instead of adorning 
their splendid beggary by the oppression of the 
people, or (what is almost the same) by the 
favours of the court. The superfluous stock of 
corn and cattle was eagerly purchased by the 
Turks, with whom Vataces preserved a strict 
and sincere alliance; but he discouraged the im¬ 
portation »of foreign manufactures, the costly 
silks of the East and the curious labours of the 
Italian looms. “The demands of nature and ne¬ 
cessity,” was he accustomed to say, “arc indis¬ 
pensable ; but the influence of fashion may rise 
and sink at the breath of a monarch;” and both 
his precept and example recommended sim¬ 
plicity of manners and the use of domestic in¬ 
dustry. The education of youth and the revival 
of learning were the most serious objects of his 
care; and, without deciding the precedency, he 
pronounced with truth that a prince and a 
philosopher^ are the two most eminent char¬ 
acters of human society. His first wife was Irene, 
the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a woman 
more illustrious by her personal merit, the 
milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood of 
the Angeli and Comneni that flowed in her 
veins, and transmitted the inheritance of the 
empire. After her death he was contracted to 
Anne or Constance, a natural daughter of the 
emperor Frederic the Second; but as the bride 
had not attained the years of puberty, Vataces 
placed in his solitary bed an Italian damsel of 
her train; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honours, though not the 
title, of lawful empress. His frailty was censured 
as a flagitious and damnable sin by the monks; 
and their rude invectives exercised and dis¬ 
played the patience of the royal lover. A phil¬ 
osophic age may excuse a single vice, which was 
redeemed by a crowd of virtues; and in the 
review of his faults, and the more intemperate 
passions of Lascaris, the judgment of their con¬ 
temporaries was softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire.® The slaves of 
the Latins, without law or peace, applauded the 
haf^dness of 'ihieir faiethren who had resumed 


their national freedom; and Vataces employed 
the laudable policy of convincing the Gred^ of 
every dominion that it was their interest to be 
enrolled in the number of his subjects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible be¬ 
tween John Vataces and his son Theodosre; 
between the founder who sustained the weight 
and the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the 
Imperial crown.® Yet the character of Theo¬ 
dore was not devoid of energy; he had been 
educated in the school of his father, in the exer¬ 
cise of war and hunting: Constantinople was 
yet spared; but in the three years of a short 
reign he thrice led his armies into the heart of 
Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a choleric 
and suspicious temper: the first of these may he 
ascribed to the ignorance of control; and the 
second might naturally arise from a dark and 
imperfect view of the corruption of mankind. 
On a march in Bulgaria he consulted on a 
question of policy his principal ministers; and 
the Greek logothete, George Acropolita, pre¬ 
sumed to offend him by the declaration of a free 
and honest opinion. The emperor half unr 
sheathed his scimitar; but his more deliberate 
rage reserved Acropolita for a baser punishment 
One of the first officers of the empire was or¬ 
dered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and 
extended on the ground in the presence of the 
prince and army. In this posture he was chas¬ 
tised with so many and such heavy blows from 
the clubs of two guards or executioners, that, 
when Theodore commanded them to cease, the 
great logothete was scarcely able to arise and 
crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of some 
days he was recalled by a peremptory mandate 
to his seat in council; and so dead were the 
Greeks to the sense of honour and shame, that 
it is from the narradve of the sufferer himself 
that we acquire the knowledge of his disgrace.^ 
The cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by 
the pangs of sickness, the approach of a pre¬ 
mature end, and the suspicion of poison and 
magic. The lives and fortunes, the eyes and 
limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, were sacrificed 
to each sally of passion; and before he died, the 
son of Vataces might deserve from the people, 
or at least from the court, the appellation of 
tyrant. A matron of the family of the Palaoologi 
had provoked his anger by refusing to bestow 
her beauteous daughter on vile plebeian 
who was recommended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her b^y, a$ high as 
the neck was enc^losed in a sack with several 
cats, who were pricked with pins to irritate thefr 
fury against their unfortunate lellQw><;aptive. 
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In his last hdurs the empdrbr testified a wish to 
forgive and be forgiven, a just anxiety for the 
fate of John his son and successor, who, at the 
age of eight years, was condemned to the dan* 
gers of along minority. His last choice instructed 
the office of guardian to the sanctity of the pa¬ 
triarch Anenius, and to the courage of George 
Mua^oh, the great domestic, who was equally 
distinguished by the royal favour and the public 
hatred. Since their connection with the Latins, 
the names and privileges of hereditary rank had 
insinuated themselves into the Greek monarchy; 
and the noble families* were provoked by the 
elevation of a worthless favourite, to whose in- 
fiuence they imputed the errors and calamities 
bf the late reign. In the first council after the 
emperor’s death, Muzalon, from a lofty throne, 
pronounced a laboured apology of his conduct 
and intentions: his modesty was subdued by a 
unanimous assurance of esteem and fidelity; 
and his most inveterate enemies were the loud¬ 
est to salute him as the guardian and saviour of 
the Romans. Eight days were sufficient to pre¬ 
pare the execution of the conspiracy. On the 
ninth, the obsequies of the deceased monarch 
were solemnised in the cathedral of Magnesia,* 
an Asiatic city, where he expired, on the banks 
of the Hermus and at the foot of Mount Sipylus. 
The holy rites were interrupted by a sedition of 
the guards; Muzalon, his brothers, and his ad¬ 
herents, were massacred at the foot of the altar; 
and the absent patriarch was associated with a 
new colleague, with Michael Palaeologus, the 
most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the 
Greek nobles.^* 

Of those who are proud of their ancestors the 
far greater part must be content with local or 
domestic renown, and few there are who dare 
trust the memorials of their family to the public 
annals of their country. As early as the middle 
of the eleventh century, the noble race of the 
Palseologi^^ stands high and conspicuous in the 
Byzantine history: it was the valiant George 
Palaeologus who placed the father of the Com- 
tieni on the throne; and his kinsmen or de- 
'fjoendants continue, in each generation, to lead 
armies and councils of the state. The purple 
not dishonoured by their alliance; and had 
law cf succesnon, and female succession, 
16^ strictly observed, the wife of Theodore 
must have yielded to her elder sister, 
of Michad Palaeologus, who after- 
waidb railed his family to the throne. In his 
of birth was dignified by 
indcii the soldier and statesman; in his 
wbs promoted to the office of 


emstahli or comnumdeT French 

cenaries: the private expense of a day never ex¬ 
ceeded three pieces of gold; but his ambition 
was rapacious and profuse, and his gifts were 
doubled by the graces of his conversation and 
manners. The love of the soldiers and people 
excited the jealousy of the court; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in which he 
was involved by his own imprudence or that of 
his friends. I. Under the reign of Justice and 
Vataccs, a dispute arose^'-* between two officers, 
one of whom accused the other of maintaining 
the hereditary right of the Palaeologi. The cause 
was decided, according to the new jurispru¬ 
dence of thcEatins, by single combat; the de¬ 
fendant was overthrown; but he persisted in 
declaring that himself alone was guiity,\and 
that he had uttered these rash or treasoikble 
speeches without the approbation or knowledge 
of his patron. Yet a cloud of suspicion hung 
over the ii^nocence of the constable; he was will 
pursued by the whispers of malevolence, and a 
subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, 
urged him to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal.^® Three days before 
the trial the patient’s arm was enclosed in a 
bag, and secured by the royal signet; and it was 
incumbent on him to bear a red-hot ball of iron 
three times from the altar to the rails of the 
sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. 
Palaeologus eluded the dangerous experiment 
with sense and pleasantry. ‘T am a soldier,” 
said he, “and will boldly enter the lists with my 
accusers; but a layman, a sinner like myself, is 
not endowed with the gift of miracles. Tour 
piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the inter¬ 
position of Heaven, and from your hands 1 will 
receive the fiery globe, the pledge of my inno¬ 
cence.” The archbishop started; the emperor 
smiled; and the absolution or pardon of Michael 
was approved by new rewards and new services. 
11. In the succeeding reign, as he held the gov¬ 
ernment of Nice, he was secretly informed that 
the mind of the absent prince was poisoned 
with jealousy, and ffiat death or blindness 
would be his final reward. Instead of awaiting 
the return and sentence of Theodore, the con¬ 
stable, with some followers, escaped from the 
city and the empire^ and, though he was plun¬ 
dered by the Turkmans d" the desert, he fotmd 
an hospitable refuge in the court d the sultan. 
In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the duties d gratitude and loyalty: 
drawing his sword against the Tartars^ admon¬ 
ishing the garrisons d the Roman Hmitr and 
promoting, by his infittence, the imitoration eif 





poace^ ill which his pardon h 

ourably included* 111. Wlute he guarded >ttic 
West against the despot of. E|nruSy Michad was 
again jsuspected and condemned in the pdace; 
and such was his loyalty or w^kness, that he 
submitted tp be led in chains above six hundred 
miles from Durazzo to Nice* The civility of the 
messenger alleviated his disgrace, the empecor^s 
sickness dispelled.his danger; and the last breath 
of Theodore, which recommended his infant 
son, at once acknowledged the innocence and 
the power of Palaeologus. 

But his innocence had been too unworthily 
treated, and his power was too strongly felt, to 
curb an aspiring subject in the fair field that 
was opened to his ambution.^^ In the council 
after the death of Theodore, he was the first to 
pronounce, and the first to violate, the oath of 
allegiance to Muzalon; and so dexterous was 
his conduct mat he reaped the benefit, without 
incurring the guilt, or at least the reproach, of 
the subsequent massacre. In the choice of a 
regent he balanced the interests and passions of 
the candidates, turned their envy and hatred 
from himself against each other, and forced 
every competitor to own that, after his own 
claims, those of Palasologus were best entitled 
to the preference. Under the tide of great duke, 
he accepted or assumed, during a long minority, 
the active powers of government; the patriarch 
was a venerable name, and the factious nobles 
were seduced or oppressed by the ascendant of 
his genius. The fruits of the economy of Vataces 
were deposited in a strong castle on the banks 
of the Hermus, in the custody of the faithful 
Varangians; the constable retained his com¬ 
mand or influence over the foreign troops; he 
employed the guards to possess the treasure, 
and the treasure to corrupt the guards; smd 
whatsoever might be the , abuse of the public 
money, his character was above the suspicion 
of private avarice. By himsdlf, or by his emis¬ 
saries, he strove to persuade every rank of sub¬ 
jects that their own prosperity would rise in just 
propordon to the establishment of his authority. 
The weight of taxes was suspended, the per¬ 
petual thane of popular con^ilaint; and he 
prohibited the trials by the ordeal and judicial 
combat. These barbaric institutions were al¬ 
ready abolished or undermined in France^* and 
England;^* and the appeal to die iwmd of- 
fmded tte sense of a civilised,and the tempo: 
of an unwartike, peofde. For .the future main- 
teqaume wives and ddidien t^ 

were grateful; the priest the philosopher 
appbawkd hie ardent zeal for the advanemnent 


of religion and learning; and fab vague promise 
of rewarding merit was applied by every eais* 
didate to hb own hopes. Conscious of the in¬ 
fluence of the clergy, Michael successfully la¬ 
boured to secure the suffrage of that pmverful 
order. Their expexmve journey firom Nice to 
Magnesia afforded a decent and ample , pre¬ 
tence; the leading prelates were tempted by the 
liberality of his nocturnal visits; and the incor¬ 
ruptible patriarch was flattered by the homage 
of his new colleague, who led hb mule by the 
bridle into the town, and removed to a respect¬ 
ful dbtance the importunity of the crowd. 
Without renouncing his title by royal descent, 
Palaeologus encouraged a free discussion into 
the advantages of cl^tive monarchy; and hb 
adherents asked, with the insolence of triumph, 
what patient would trust hb health, or what 
merchant would abandon hb vessel, to the 
ketediiary skill of a physician or a pilot? The 
youth of the emperor, and the impending dan¬ 
gers oi a minority, required the support of a 
mature and experienced guardian; an associ¬ 
ate raised above the envy of hb equals, and in¬ 
vested with the name and prerogatives of roy¬ 
alty. For the interest of the prince and people, 
wi^out any selfish views for himself or hb 
family, the great duke consented to guard and 
instruct the son of Theodore: but he sighed for 
the happy moment when he might restore to 
hb firmer hands the adminbtration of hb patri¬ 
mony, and enjoy the blessings of a private sta¬ 
tion. He was first invested with the title and 
prerogatives of despot, which bestowed the purple 
ornaments ahd the second place in the Roman 
monarchy* It was afterwards agreed that John 
and Michael should be proclaimed as joint em¬ 
perors, and raised on the buclder, but that the 
pre-enunence should be reserved for the btrth«« 
right of the former. A mutual league of amity 
was pledged between the royal parmers; and ki 
case of a rupture, the subjects were bound, by 
their oath ctf allegiance, to dedare themselves 
against the aggressor: an ambiguous name, tbs 
seed of discord and civil war. Palaeologus was 
content; but on the day of the coronation, and 
in the cathedral of Nice, hb zealous adherents 
most vehemently urged the just priority of hb 
age and merit The unseasonable dbpute was 
ehided by postponing to a more convenient op* 
portunity &e coronation dT John Lascaria; and 
he walkri with a slight diadem in the train Of 
Us giburdsan, who alone reodved the Imperial 
oroum frmn the hands d the patriarch. It was 
xrot mtfaout extreme reluctance that Arsenins 
ebmidaiied the cause of hb pupil; but die Va^ 
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assent was extorted the trembli^ youth; 
and some voices were heard, that the life of a 
child idiould no longer impede the settlement of 
the nation. A lull harvest honours and em¬ 
ployments was distributed among his friends by 
the?gratefui Palacok>gus. In hts own family he 
created a despot and two sebastocrators; Alexius 
Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
Csesar; and that veteran commander soon re¬ 
paid the obligation by restoring Constantinople 
to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, while 
he resided in the palace and gardens of Nym- 
lA»um,w iiear Smyrna, that the hrst messenger 
arrived at the dead of night; and the Stupendous 
intelligence >va8 imparted to Michael, after he 
had been gently waked by the tender precaution 
of his sister Eulogia. The man was unknown or 
obscure; he produced no letters from the vic¬ 
torious Caesar; nor could it easily be credited, 
s^ter the defeat of Vataces and the recent failure 
of Palaeologus himself, that die capital had been 
surprised by a detachment of eight hundred 
soldiers. As a hostage, the doubtful author was 
confined, with the assurance of death or an 
ample recompense; and the court was left some 
hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the 
messengers of Alexius arrived with the au¬ 
thentic intelligence, and displayed the trophies 
of the conquest, the sword and sceptre,^* the 
buskins and bonnet,of the usurper Baldwin, 
which he had dropped in his precipitate flight. 
A general assembly of the bishops, senators, and 
nobles was immediately convened, and never 
perhaps was an event received with more heart¬ 
felt and universal joy. In ii iitudied oration the 
new sovereign of Gonstantinopie congratulated 
his own and the public fortune. ^^There was m 
time,*’ said he, **a far distant time, when the 
Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, the 
Tigns, and the coniines of iEthiopia. After the 
loss of the provinces, our capital itself, in these 
last and calamitous days, has been wrested from 
our hands by the barbanans of the West. From 
the lowest ebb the tide of prosperity has again 
returned in our favour; but our prosperity was 
that of fugitives and es^es; and when we were 
asked which was the country of the Romans, we 
tndicausd with a blush the climate of the globe, 
mtd the quarter of the heavens. The divine 
Prenddenoe has now restored to our arms the 
dty of Constantine, the sacred seat of religion 
and ein]dre; and it will depend On our valour 
and eoiKliict to render this important aeqtiisir 
Hoi tlie idedgie and omen of ^mre victoriak’f 


So eager was die impatience of the prince and 
people, that Mkhael ihade hi^ triumphal ennry 
into O^umtinople only twenty days after the 
expulrion of the Latins. The golden gate was 
thrown open at his approach; die devout con¬ 
queror dismounted from his horse; and a mi¬ 
raculous image of Mary the Conductress was 
borne before him, that the divine Virgin in 
person mi^t appear to conduct him to the 
temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. Serbia. 
But after the first transport of devotion and 
pride, he sighed at the dreary prospect of soli¬ 
tude and ruin. The palace was defiled with 
smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of 
the Franks^ ^hole streets had been consumed 
by fire, or were decayed by the injuries qf time; 
the sacred and profane edifices were strifiped of 
their ornaments; and, as if they were coifcious 
of their approaching exile, the industry Of the 
Latins had been confined to the work of pyiage 
and destruction. Trade had expired undei^/the 
pressure of anarchy and distress, and the num¬ 
bers of inhabitants had decreased with the opu¬ 
lence of the city. It was the first care of the 
Greek monarch to reinstate the nobles in the 
palaces of their fathers, and the houses, or the 
ground which they occupied, were restored to 
the families that could exhibit a legal right of 
inheritance. But the far greater part was ex¬ 
tinct or lost; the vacant property had devolved 
to the lord; he repeopied Constantinople by a 
liberal invitation to the provinces, and the 
brave volunteers were seated in the capital which 
had been recovered by their arms. The French 
barons and the principal families had retired 
with their emperor, but the patient and humble 
crourd of Latins was attached to the country, 
and indifferent to the change of masters. In¬ 
stead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, 
Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent con¬ 
queror accepted their oa^s xsH allegiance, en¬ 
couraged their industry, confirmed their privi- 
ie^, and allowed them to live under the juris¬ 
diction of their proper magistrates. Of these 
nataonS the Pisans and Venetians preserved 
their respective quarters in the city; but the 
seivioes and power of the Genoese deserved at 
the same time the gratitude and the jealousy of 
the Gmks. Iheir indepefident colony was first 
jdant^ at the seaport town ki Heradca in 
Thrace. They were speedily recalled, and set¬ 
tled in the exclusive possesrion of the suburb of 
Galata, an advantageous post, In which they 
revived the commerce and insulted the majesty 
of the Byaantine empire.^ ♦ 

The feoovtry of Ckmsnitiiitm was este« 
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brated a» dw ora « new finqrire; the con* 
quraor, alone, and by vigdit.QC tbs Kwei:d,.rQ!i 
newed hie e(»Qnatioo in tbo chimch o( St,. So* 
tfaft name end. faoawn of Joha Let- 
caiia, hit pupil and lawful gevtaeign, were ia* 
sensibly abolisbed. But his clams itUl lived in 
dte mind* of the p«^e, and the loyal youth 
n»Mt^>eediIy attain the year* ^ manhood tmd 
amMtton. Py {tar <» etmscience PaUe^ogu* wee 
testrainod fiom dipping his haBtkhi iimeeent 
and royal blood; but. the. auudety of a usuiW- 
ami a parent ur^ him to secure hi* throne by 
aae.td those imperfect crimes so familiac to the 
modem Greeks. The loss of sight rncapacimted 
die young prince for the active business of the 
wcffld: instead of the brutal violence of (earing 
out his eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed by 
the intense g^tre of a red-hot basin;^ and John 
Lascaris was removed to a distant castle, where 
he spent many years in privacy and oblivion. 
Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem in¬ 
compatible with remorse; but if Michael could 
trust the tnercy Heaven, he was not inacces¬ 
sible to the reproaches and vengeance man¬ 
kind, which Im had provoked by cruelty and 
treason. His cruelty imposed on a scwle court 
the duties of applause or silence: but the clergy 
had a right to speak in the name their invis¬ 
ible Master, and their holy l^ons were led by 
a prelate whose character was above the temp¬ 
tations o£ hope OT fear. After a short abdication 
of his dignity, Arsenius” had consented to 
ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Constan¬ 
tinople, and to preside in the restoratioa of the 
church. His i»ous simplicity was long deceived 
by the arts of Palaeologus, and his patience and 
submistion might soothe the usurper, and pro- 
tea the safety the young prince. On the news 

(tf bis tnbnman treatment the patriarcb un¬ 
sheathed (he spiritual sword, and superstition, 
on tills oceasion, was enlisted in the cause tti 
humanity and justice. In a synod of bishops, 
who wefe stimulated by the ewn^ of hisseal, 
the patriarch pronounced a sentence excom* 
munication, though hiS prudence still repeated 
the name (d hfiehad in ti» puUie prayers. The 
Eastern prelates had not adc^ted the dangerous 
maxims of aodent Rome, eer did they pfreamne 
to enf<»n» tiudr censure* :|>y degniing prmces or 
absolving natibiisfrom their oathsaf ailepance. 
But the Christian who had beeaaeitiWated from 
God aad thecburdibecaiaeanclbjea of horror, 
and, ift a twbukst and fiuHtise eapitail, that 
tunor «ight aim the baiki of aaaaMini^ 
tiame a seditiQiraftiifi peofto. FaMncitalstt 
bis dapgsiv esmfested his guilt, aad depMsated 


hi* judge:, the aa was inetrievabb, (ho prih* 
was obtidned; and tim most rigorous penance, 
which he tidied, would have raised sinner 
m the reputatiea a saint The unrelenting 
patriarch refused to atinounoe any means of 
atonement or aay- hopes of mercy, and conde¬ 
scended tmly to j^ronounoe that, for so great a 
crime, great indeed must be the satisfoetion, 
"Do you requite,” said Michael, “that I should 
abdicate d»0 eiq>ir«?” And at tiiese words he 
(#ered, or. scem^ to offer, the sword of state. 
ArseniiH eagaly gra^ied Ais pledge of sov¬ 
ereignty; but when he perceived that the em¬ 
peror was unwtiUng to purchase absolution at 
so dear a rate, he indignantly escaped to his 
cell, and ItiTt the royal sinner kneelii^; and weep¬ 
ing before the doof.’^ 

The danger and scandal of this excommuni¬ 
cation subsisted above three years, till the pop¬ 
ular clamour was assuaged by time and re* 
pentapee; till the brethren of Arsenius con¬ 
demned lus inflexible spHiit, so repugnant to tim 
unbounded fwgiversess of ^e Gospel. The em¬ 
peror bad artfully insinuated, that, if he were 
still rejected at home, he might seek, in the Ro¬ 
man ponti% a more indulgent judge; but it was 
^ more easy and effectual to find or to place 
that judge at the head of the Byzantine church. 

Arsenius was involved ia a vague rumour of 
conspiracy and disaffection; some irregular 
steps in his ordination and government were 
liable to censure; a synod deposed him from the 
episcopal ofiSce; and be was transported under 
a guaj^ (ff soldiers to a small island of the PTO* 
ponds. Befere bis exile he sullenly requested 
that a ^ct account might be taken of the 
tceasuret. of tincL (titurch; boasted timt his sobi 
rkhea tiunepiflces of gold, had been earned by 
transcribing the psalms; eoatiAued: to aasm tim 
freedom of hk mlBd; and denied, wSilt his last 
breath, which wM isi]ti9Rd by tim 

royal siaMr.V After seme del^ Gregmy, 
bishop of Admanc^le, uw teandatod to .tite 
Byzantine throne; hut his antbority was found 
insufficient to-support the absolution of die 
emperor; and Joseph, a reverend monk, was 
suMtut^ ta that impertmt fimetion. This 
edifying scene was represented in the presence 
^ tire senate and people; ht the end of six yean 
the hiiotibk penitent was ledoTed totiweemh 
oatnion qf the leithfoU and hwnanity will nr 
idee that sthdlto teeatsaentef the captive Las- 
earit xeak w^mtaied as a. proof of bis remotaa. 
Bnt thaepilik .flf Anenbis survived in a 

perseveriMt atavd iBilsr^eq^t years in an d». 
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sdnate ichtsm. Their flcruples were treated 


with tenderness and respect by Miehad and his 
son, and the reconciliation of the Axaenites was 
the serious labour of the churdi and state. In 
the confidence of fanaticism, they had proposed 
tc^ try their cai^ by a miracle; and when the 
two papers, that contained their oWn and the 
adverse cause, vrere cast into a fiery brazier, 
they expected that the Catholic verity would be 
respected by the flames. Alas! the two papers 
were indiscriminately consumed, and this un- 
fineseen accident prc^uced the union of a day, 
and renewed the quarrel of an age.** The final 
treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenitcs; 
the clergy abstained during forty days from ail 
ecclesiastical functions; a slight penance was 
imposed on the laity, the body of Arsenius was 
deposited in the sanctuary, and in the name of 
the departed saint the prince and people were 
released from the sins of their fathers.*^ 

The establishment his family was mo¬ 
tive, or at least the pretence, of the crime of 
Paleeologus; and he was impatient to confirm 
die succession, by sharing with his eldest son the 
honours of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards 
surnamed die Elder, was proclaimed and 
crowned emperor of the Romans in the fif- 
teendi year of his age; and, from the first era of 
a prolix and inglorious reign, he held that 
august dtle nine years as the colleague, and fifty 
as the successor, of his father. Michael himself, 
had he died in a private station, would have 
been thought more worthy of the empire; and 
the lassaults of his temporal and spiritual ene¬ 
mies left him few moments to labour for his own 
fame or the happiness of hisuibjects. He wrested 
from the Franks several of the noblest islands of 
die Archipelago^Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes: 
his brother Constantine was sent to command 
in Malvasia and Sparta; and die eastern side 
of the Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape 
Tamarus, was repossessed by the Greeks. This 
eflusion of Cflmsdam blood was loudly con¬ 
sumed by the patriarch; and the insolent priest 
presumed to interpose his fears and scruples 
between the arms of princes. But in the prose- 
eudon of these western conquests the countries 
beyond the Hellespont were left naked to die 
Ti^; and their <k|mdaticins verified the 
prophexy of a dying senator, that the recovery 
of ^nstandnople would be the ruin of Asia. 
The* victories of Michael were adiieved by his 
lioutenasits; his sword rusted in the palace; and, 
in <thd transacdons of die eihperor with the 
popes and the king of Naples, his pohdcai arts 
whse stained widi cru^ 


1. The Vatican was'the'mest natural nditge 
of a Ladn emperor who had^been driven ftom 
his throne; and pope Urban the Fourth ap¬ 
peared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate 
the cause, die fugitive Baldwin. A crusade, 
with plenary indulgence, was preached by his 
command against the sdiismadc Greeks: he 
excommunicated their allies and adherents; 
solicited Louis the Ninth in favour of his kins^ 
man; and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastic 
revenues of France and England for the service 
of the holy war.** The subde Greek, who watched 
the rising tempest of the West, attempted to 
suspend or soothe the hostility of the dope by 
suppliant embassies and respectful lettm; but 
he insinuated that the establishment oa peace 
must prepare the reconciliation and obemence 
of the Eastern church. The Roman court^uld 
not be deceived by so gross an artifice and 
Michael was admonished that the repen^nce 
of the son should precede the forgiveness of the 
father; and that faith (an ambiguous word) was 
the only basis of friendship and alliance. After a 
long and affected delay, the approach of dan¬ 
ger, and die importunity of Gregory the Tenth, 
compelled him to enter on a more serious nego¬ 
tiation: he alleged the example of the great 
Vataces; and the Greek clergy, who understi^ 
the intentions of their prince, were not alarmed 
by the first steps of reconciliation and respect. 
But when he pressed the conclusion of the 
treaty, they strenuously declared that the Latins, 
though not in name, were heretics in fact, and 
that they despised those strangers as the vilest 
and most despicable portion of the human 
race.*® It was the task of the emperor to per¬ 
suade, to corrupt, to intimidate the most pop¬ 
ular ecclesiastics, to gain the vote of each indi¬ 
vidual, and alternately to urge the aiguments 
of Christian charity and the public welfare. The 
texts of the fathers and the arms of the Franks 
were balanced in the dxeological and political 
scale; and without approving the adcUtion to 
the Nkene creed, 4he most moderate were 
taught to confess diat the two hostile proposi¬ 
tions of proceeding from the Fadier by the Son, 
and of proceeding from the Father AND the Son, 
might be reduced loa safe and Oatho&c senae.*^ 
The supremacy of die pope was a docuine more 
easy to conceive, but more painful to aioknowh 
edge; yet MIehad re^pheseni^ to his monks and 
prates that they might tubmit to name the 
R^man bish(9 asdie fkitof dfe patriardis; and 
that thdr distance and disca^tkm would guard 
the Hberdes the Easitpm chuidli from 
chievous oonsequebces of tike ri^ht of ^p^eaL 





He protested that he Wouidsiicrifice his life and 
empire father than yield the matlest point of 
orthodmc faith or nadonal independence; and 
this declaration was sealed and ratified by a 
golden bull. The patriarch Joseph withdrew to 
a monastery, to resign or tesume his throne, ac¬ 
cording to the event of the treaty: the letters of 
union and obedience were subscribed by the 
emperor, his son Andronicus, and thirty-five 
archbishops and metropolitans, with their re¬ 
spective synods; and the episcopal list was mul¬ 
tiplied by many dioceses which were annihi¬ 
lated under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy 
composed of some trusty ministers and 
prelates: they embarked for Italy, with rich 
ornaments and rare perfumes, for the altar of 
St. Peter; and their secret orders authorised and 
recommended a boundless compliance. They 
were receive4 in the general council of Lyons, 
by pope Gregory the Tenth, at the head of five 
hundred bishops.*^ He embraced with tears his 
long-lost and repentant children; accepted the 
oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the 
schism in the name of the two emperors; 
adorned the prelates with the ring and mitre; 
chanted in Greek and Latin the Nicene creed 
with the addition of filioque; and rejoiced in the 
union of the East and West, which had been re¬ 
served for his reign. To consummate this pious 
work, the Byzantine deputies were speedily fol¬ 
lowed by the pope’s nuncios; and their instruc¬ 
tion discloses the policy of the Vatican, whidi 
could not be satisfied with the vain title of su¬ 
premacy. After viewing the temper of the prince 
and people, they were enjoined to absolve the 
schismatic clergy who should subscribe and 
swear their abjuration and obedience; to es¬ 
tablish in all the churches the use of the perfect 
creed; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal 
legate, with the full powers and dignity of his 
office; and to instruct the emperor in the ad¬ 
vantages which he might derive from the tem¬ 
poral protection of the Roman pontiff.’’ 

But they found a country without a friend, a 
natba in which the names of Rome and Union 
were pronounced with abhorrence. The patri¬ 
arch Joseph was indeed removed: his place was 
filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of learning and 
Moderation; and the emperor wasstill urged by 
the same motives to persevere in the same pro- 
fessions. But in his private language P^aeologus 
affected to deplore the pride, and to Uame the 
innovations, M the Latins; and while he de¬ 
based his character by this double hypocrisy, he 
jnsdfied apdpunidied die o^^ositson of his sub¬ 
ject By the jotnt suffr^ of the ne^ imd the 


ancient Rome, a sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced against the obadnate schism 
madcs: the censures of the churches were exe¬ 
cuted by the sword of Michael; on the failure of 
persuasion, he tried the arguments of prison 
and exile, of wlupping and mutilation*—those 
touchstones, says an historian, of cowards and 
the brave. Two Greeks still reigned in ^tolia, 
Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appellation of 
despots: they had yielded to the sovereign 
Constantinople, but they rejected die chains of 
the Roman pontiff, and supported their refusal 
by successful arms. Under their protection, the 
fugitive monks and bishops assembled in hosdle 
synods, and retorted the name of heretic with 
the galling addition of apostate: the prince of 
Trebizond was tempted to assume the forfeit 
tide of emperor; and even the Latins of Negro- 
pont, Thebes, Athens, and the Morea forgot 
the merits of the convert, to join, with open or 
clandestine aid, die enemies of Palacolqgus. His 
favourite generals, of his own blood and family 
successively deserted, or betrayed, the sacri¬ 
legious trust His sister Eulogia, a niece, and 
two female cousins conspired against him; an¬ 
other niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, negoti¬ 
ated his ruin with the sultan of Egypt; and, in 
the public eye, their treason was consecrated as 
the most sublime virtue.’^ To the pope’s nun¬ 
cios, who urged the consummation of the work, 
Palseologus exposed a naked recital of all that 
he had done and suffered for their sake. They 
were assured that the guilty sectaries, of both 
sexes and every rank, had been deprived of 
their honours, their fortunes, and their liberty; 
a spreading list of confiscation and punishment, 
which involved many persons the dearest to the 
emperor, or the be^ deserving of his favour. 
They were conducted to the prison, to behold 
four princes of the royal blood chained in ,the 
four comers, and shaking their fetters in an 
agony eff gri^ and rage. Two of these captives 
were afterwards released; the one by.submis¬ 
sion, the otiier by death: but the obstinacy of 
their two conqianions Was chastised by the loss 
of their eyes; and the Greeks, the least adverse 
to the union, deplore that cruel and inauspicious 
tragedy.” Persecutors must expect the hatred 
of those whom they oppnoss; but they ccxnnaou- 
ly find some consolation in the testimony of 
Meir conscience, the applause of their paity, 
and, perhaps, the success of their undertaking. 
But the hypocrisy of Michael, which was 
.{xotnpted oxdy by political motives, must have 
ibreed him to hate himlf, to despise his fol¬ 
lowers^ and to esteem aiM envy the rebel cham- 
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pions by whom he wn detested and' deipfaed 
While hh violence wm abhorred at Constant 
tinople, at Rome hh sbwness was arraigned, 
and 1^ sincerity auspected; till at length pope 
Martin the Fourth excluded the Greek em^ 
peror horn the pale of a church into which he 
was striving to reduce a schismatic people. Ko 
sooner had the tyrant expired than the uni^ 
was dissolved and abjured by unanimous con* 
sent; the churches were purified; die penitents 
were reconciled; and his scm An^nicus, after 
weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most 
piously denied his father the burial Of a piince 
and a Christian.^* 

II. in the distress of the Latins the walls and 
towers ci Constantinople had &Ilen to decay; 
they were restored and fortified by the policy d 
Michael, who deposited a plenteous store of 
corn and salt provisions, to sustain the siege 
which he might hourly expect from the resent¬ 
ment of the Western powers. Of these, the sov* 
ereign of the Two Sicilies was the most for¬ 
midable neighbour; but as long as they woe 
possessed by Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic 
the Second, his monarchy was the bulwark, 
rather than the annoyance, of the Eastern em* 
pire. The usurper, though a brave and active 
prince, was sufficiently employed in the defence 
of hit throne: his proscription by successive 
popes had separated Mainfroy from the com¬ 
mon cause of the Latins; and the forces that 
might have besieged Constantinople wgtg de¬ 
tained in a crusade against the domestic enemy 
of Rome. The prize of her avenger, the crown of 
the Two Sicilies, was won and worn by the 
brother of St. Louis, by Charles of Anjou and 
Ptwencc, who led the chivalry of France on 
this holy expedition.*^ The du^ection of his 
Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist 
a colony of Saracens whom his father had 
l^atited in Apulia; and this odious succour wifi 
ex^ain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who 
r^ected all terms of accommodation. *^Bear 
this message,*’ said Charles, '*to the sultan of 
Nocera, God and the sword are umpire 
between us; and that he shall either send me to 
paradise, or I wfil send him to the pit of hell.” 
The armies met; and though I am ignorant of 
Mainfroy*8 doom in the other world, in thht he 
tosk ti£s friends, his kingdom, and his life, in the 
hldody battle of BenevantOv Naples and Sicily 
MWe immediately peopled with a warlike race 
ef French nobles; and their aspiring leader em¬ 
braced the fimyre conquest of Africa, Greece, 
mid ihdeitine. The most specious reasons mig^ 
point fail first arms against the Byzantine emp 


pire; and Palseologus, diffident of bis own 
Mrength, repeatedly at^aled from the am* 
bition of Chiles to the humanity of St. Louis, 
who still preserved a just ascendant over the 
mind of hLs ferocious brother. For a while the 
attention of that brother was confined at home 
by the invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the 
Imperial house of Swabia: but the hapless boy 
sunk in the unequal conflict; and his execution 
on a public scaffold taught the rivals of Charles 
to tremble for their heads as wdl as their do¬ 
minions. A second respite Was obtained by the 
last crusade of St. Louis to the African coast; 
and the double motive of interest and duty 
urged the king of Naples to assist, wiffi his 
powers and his presence, the holy entdpFise. 
The death of St. Louis released him frOm. the 
importunity of a virtuous censor: the kW o[ 
Tunis confined himself the tributary and vassal 
of the crown of Sicily; and the boldest ol^ the 
French knights werfe free to enlist undeB his 
banner against the Greek empire. A treaty and 
a marriage united his interest with the house of 
Courtenay; his daughter Beatrice was promised 
to Philip, son and heir of the emperor Baldwin; 
a pension of six hundred ounces of gold was 
allowed for his maintenance; and his generous 
father distributed among his allies the kingdoms 
and provinces of the East, reserving only Con¬ 
stantinople, and one day’s journey round the 
city, for the Imperial domain.** In this perilous 
moment Palsologus was the most eager to subr 
scribe the creed, and implore the protection, of 
the Roman pontiff, who assumed, with pro¬ 
priety and weight, the character of an angel of 
peace, the common father of the Christians. By 
his voice the sword oi Charles was chained in 
the scabbard; and the Greek ambassadors be¬ 
held him, in the pope’s antechamber, biting his 
ivory sceptre in a transport (rf fury, and deeply 
resenting the refusal to enfranchise and conse^ 
crate his arms. He appears to have respected 
the disinterested zn^iation of Gregory the 
Tenth; but Charles was insensibly disgusted by 
the pride and partiality of Nicholas the Third; 
and his attachment to his kindred, tite Urrini 
family, alienated the most strenuous chafztpion 
from the service of the church. The hostile 
league against the Greeks, of Philip the Latin 
emperor, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the 
T^mldic of Venice^ was ripened into execution; 
axid the election of Martin the Fourth, a French 
pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of the afiks, 
.Phitip supplied his name; Martin, a boll of ex¬ 
communication; the Venetians, a isquatikem of 
forty gaUeys; and the formidable powers of 
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Ghartes ^sisted of forty counts, ten thousand 
men-at-arms, a numerous body ot infantry, and 
a Heet of more than three hundred ships and 
transports. A distant day was appointed for as* 
seml^ng this mighty force in the harbour of 
Brindisi; and a previous attempt was risked 
with a detachment of three hundred knights, 
who invaded Albania and besieged the fortress 
of Belgrade. Their defeat might amuse with a 
triumph the vanity of Constantinople; but the 
more sagacious Michael, despairing of his arms, 
depended on the effects of a conspiracy; on the 
secret workings of a rat who gnawed the bow* 
string** of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Among the proscribed adherents of the house 
of Swabia, John of Procida forfeited a small 
island of that name in the bay of Naples. His 
birth was noble, but his education was learned; 
and in the poverty of exile he was relieved by 
the practice of physic, which he had studied in 
the school of Salerno. Fortune had left him 
nothing to lose, except life; and to despise life is 
the first qualification of a rebel. Procida was en¬ 
dowed with the art of negotiation to enforce his 
reasons and disguise his motives; and in his 
various transactions with nations and men, he 
could persuade each party that he laboured 
solely for tkeir interest. The new kingdoms of 
Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression;^® and the lives and 
fortunes of his Italian subjects were sacrificed to 
the greatness of their master and the licentious¬ 
ness of his followers. The hatred of Naples was 
repressed by his presence; but the looser govern¬ 
ment of his vicegerents excited the contempt, as 
well as the aversion, of the Sicilians: the island 
was roused to a sense of freedom by the elo¬ 
quence of Procida; and he displayed to every 
baron his private interest in the common cause. 
In the confidence of foreign aid, he successively 
visited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of 
Peter king of Arragon,^^ who possessed the 
maritime countries of Valentia and Catalonia. 
To thti ambitious Peter a crown was presented, 
which he might justly claim by his marriage 
with the sister of Mainfroy, and by the dying 
voice of Conradin, who from the scaffold had 
cast a ring to his heir and avenger. Palseologus 
was easily persuaded to divert his enemy from a 
foreign war by a rebellion at home; and a 
Greek subsidy of twenty*five thoimnd ounces 
of gold Wat most profitably applied to arm a 
Catalan fleet, which sailed under a holy banner 
to the i^cious attack of the'Saracens of Africa. 
In the ^sguise of a monk or beggar, the inde¬ 
fatigable mistionaiy of revolt flew from Con* 
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ttantinqple to Rome, and finom Sidly to Sara¬ 
gossa: the treaty was seaded with the signet d 
pope Nicholas Mxnself, the enemy of Charles: 
and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the house of Anjou to that of Arra« 
gon. So widely dififused and so freely circulated, 
the secret was preserved above two years with 
impenetrable discretion; and each of the con¬ 
spirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who de* 
clared that he would cut off his left hand if it 
were conscious of the intentions of his right. The 
mine was prepared with deep and dangerous 
artifice; but it may be questioned whether the 
instant explosion of Palermo were the eflect of 
accident or design. 

On the vigil of Easter a procession of the dis¬ 
armed citizens visited a church without the 
walls, and a noble damsel was rudely insulted 
by a French soldier.** The ravisher was in¬ 
stantly punished with death; and if the people 
was at first scattered by a military force, their 
numbers and fury prevailed: the conspirators 
%ized the opportunity; the flame spread over 
the island, and eight thousand French were ex¬ 
terminated in a promiscuous massacre, which 
has obtained the name of the Sicilian Vespers. ** 
From every city the banners of freedom and the 
church were displayed: the revolt was inspired 
by the presence or the soul of Procida; and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African 
coast to Palermo, was saluted as the king and 
saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a people 
on whom he had so long trampled with im¬ 
punity, Charles was astonished and confounded; 
and in the first agony of grief and devotion he 
was heard to exclaim, “O God! if thou hast de¬ 
creed to humble me, grant me at least a gentle 
and gradual descent from the pinnacle of great¬ 
ness!” His fleet and army, which already filled 
the seaports of Italy, were hastily recall»i from 
the service of the Grecian war; and the situation 
of Messina exposed that town to the first storm 
of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, and: yet 
hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens would 
have repented and submitted on the assurance 
of full pardon and their ancient privileges. But 
the pri^ of the monarch was already rekindled; 
and the most fervent entreaties of the legate 
could extort no more than a promise that he 
would forgive the remainder after a chosen list 
of eight hundred rebels had been yielded to his 
discretion. The despair of the Messinese re¬ 
newed their courage: Peter of Arragon ap¬ 
proached to their relief,*^ and his rival was 
driven back by the failure of provision and the 
terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian shore. 
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At the flanie moment the Catalan admiral^ the 
famous Roger de Loria, swept the channel with 
an invincible squadron: the French fleet, more 
numerous in transports than in galleys, was 
either burnt or destroyed; and the same blow 
assur^ the independence of'Sicily and the 
safety of the Greek empire. A few days before 
his death the emperor Michael rejok^ in the 
fall of an enemy whom he hated and esteemed; 
and perhaps he might be content with the pop* 
ular judgment, that, had they not been matched 
with each other, Constantinople and Italy must 
speedily have obeyed the same master. From 
this disastrous moment the life of Charles was a 
series of misfortunes: his capital was insulted, 
his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into the 
grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, 
which, after a war of twenty years, was finally 
severed from the throne d Naples, and trans¬ 
ferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger 
branch of the house of Arragon.^* 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition; 
but I must remark that, even in this world, the 
natural order of events will sometimes afford 
the strong appearances of moral retribution. 
The first Palaeologus had saved his empire by 
involving the kingdoms of the West in rebellion 
and blood; and from these seeds of discord up¬ 
rose a generation of iron men, who assaulted 
and endangered the empire of his son. In mod¬ 
em times our debts and taxes are the secret 
poison which still corrodes the bosom of peace; 
but in the weak and disorderly government of 
the middle ages it was agitated by the present 
evil of the disbanded armies. Too idle to work, 
too proud to beg, the mercenaries were accus¬ 
tomed to a life of rapine: they could rob with 
more dignity and effect under a banner and a 
chief; and sovereign, to whom their service 
was useless and their presence importunate, en¬ 
deavoured to discharge the torrent on some 
neighbouring countries. After the peace of 
Sicily, many thousands <3i Genoese, Catalans,*'^ 
etc., who had fought by sea and land under the 
standard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended 
into one nation by the resemblance of their 
manners and interest. They heard that the 
Greek provinces of Asia were invaded by the 
Tmks: they resolved to share the harvest of pay 
and plunder; and Frederic king of Sicily most 
liberally contiibuted the means of their 
parture^ warfare of twenty years a ship or 
a ekiz^;l|i^>beco^ their cQuntry* wns were 
thdr i^ }^ axHl propmy; valour was 
the ofdf :Virtuc which they knew; their women 
the fearless temper of their lovers 


and husbands: it was reported that with a stcolm 
of their broad-sword the Catalans could cleave 
a horseman and a horse; and the report itself 
was a powerful weapon. R^er. de Flor was, the 
most popular of their chiefs; and his personal 
merit overshadowed the dignity of his prouder 
rivals of Arragon. The offspring of a marriage 
between a German gentleman of the court of 
Frederic the Second and a damsel of Brindisi, 
Roger was successively a templar, an apostate^ 
a pirate, and at length the richest and most 
powerful adlmiral of the Mediterranean. He 
sailed from Messina to Constantinople with 
eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight 
thousand adventurers; and his previous treaty 
was faithfully accomplished by Andronicuslthe 
Elder, who accepted with jpy and terror mis 
formidable succour. A palace was allotted for 
his reception, and a niece of the emperor vm 
given in marriage to the valiant stranger, wnp 
was immediately created great duke or admiral 
of Romania. After a decent repose he trans¬ 
ported his troops over the Propontis, and boldly 
led them against the Turks: in two bloody bat¬ 
tles thirty thousand of the Moslems were slain: 
he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved 
the name of the deliverer of Asia. But after a 
short season of prosperity the cloud of slavery 
and ruin again burst on that unhappy province; 
The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek his¬ 
torian) from the smoke into the flames; and the 
hostility of the Turks was less pernicious than 
the friendship of the Catalans. The lives and 
fortunes which they had rescued they consid¬ 
ered as their own: the willing or reluctant maid 
was saved from the race of circumcision for the 
embraces of a Christian soldier: the exaction of 
fines and supplies was enforced by licentious 
rapine and arbitrary executions; and, on the 
resistance of Magnesia, the great duke besieged 
a city of the Roman empire.^* These disorders 
he excused by the wrongs and passions of a vio; 
toriouB army; nor would his own authority or 
person have been safe had he dared to punish 
his faithful followers, who were defrauded of 
the just and covenanted price of their services. 
The threats and complaints of Andronicus dis¬ 
closed the nakedness of the empire. His gQlden 
bull had invited no more than five hundred 
horse and a thousand foot soldiers; y^t the 
crowds of yoluntem who migrated to the East 
had been enlisted and fed, by his spontaneous 
bounty. While his .bravest allies were content 
with diree byaants or pieces of gold for, the 
monthly pay, an. ounce or even two ounoqi of 
gold were assigned to the Catalans, .whose an* 
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nual pennon ivould thus amount tb near a hun* 
dred pounds sterling: One of dieir chi^ had 
mode^ rated at three hundred thousand 
crowns the value of his future merits; and above 
a million had been issued from the treasury fpr 
the maintenance of these cosdy mercenaries. A 
cnml tax had been imposed on the com of the 
huitbandmen: one-third was retrenched from 
the salaries of the public officers; and thestand* 
ard of the coin was so shamefully debased, 
that of the four-and-twcnty parts only five were 
of pure gold.^ At the summons of the emperor, 
Roger evacuated a province which no longer 
supplied the materials ctf rapine; but he refused 
to disperse his troops; and while his style was 
respectful, his conduct was independent and 
hostile. He protested that, if the emperor should 
march against him, he would advance forty 
paces to kiss the ground before him; but in 
rising from this prostrate attitude- Roger had a 
life and sword at the service of his friends. The 
great duke of Romania condescended to accbpt 
the title and ornaments of Caesar; but he re¬ 
jected the new proposal of the government df 
Asia with a subsidy of corn and money, on con¬ 
dition that he should reduce his troops to the 
harmless number of three thousand men. Assas¬ 
sination is the last resource of cowards. The 
Caesar was tempted to visit the royal residence 
of Adrianople; in the apartment, and before the 
eyes, of the empress he was stabbed by the 
Alani guards; and, though the deed was im¬ 
puted to their private revenge, his countrymen, 
who dwelt at Constantinople in the security of 
peace, were involved in the same proscription 
by the prince or people. The loss oi their leader 
intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who 
hoisted the sails of flight, and were soon scat¬ 
tered round the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans 
or French stood firm in the strong fortress of 
Gallipoli on the Hellespont, displayed the ban¬ 
ners of Arragon, and offered to revenge and 
justify their chief by an equal combat of ten or 
a hundred warriors. Instead of accepting this 
bold defiance, the, emperor Michael, the son 
and colleague of Andronicus,^ resolved to op¬ 
press them with the weight of multitudes: every 
nerve was strained to form an army of dikteep 
thousand horse and thirty thousazid foot, and 
the Propontis was covered with the ships of the 
Greekit and Genoese. In two battles by sea and 
land these mighty forces were encountered and 
overthrown by the despair and discipline of the 
Catalans: the young emperor fled to the palace, 
and an inftufiSd^t guard of light-hone was left 


for the proteedon of dae open country. Vinnry 
renewed ihe hopes and numbers of the adven¬ 
turers; every nation was blended under the 
name and standard of the gnat company; and 
three thousand Turkidi proselytes deserted frenn 
the Imperial service to join this military associ¬ 
ation. In the possession of Gallipoli the Cata¬ 
lans intercepted the trade of Constantinople 
and the Black Sea, while they spread their dev¬ 
astations on either side of the Hellespont over 
the confines of Europe and Asia. To prevexlt 
their approach the greatest part of the Byaan- 
tine territory was laid waste by the Greeks 
themselves: ^e peasants and their cattle retired 
into the city; and myriads of sheep and oxen, 
for which neither place nor food could be pro¬ 
cured, were unprofitably slaughtered on the 
same day. Four times the emperor Andromeus 
sued for peace, and four times he was inflexihly 
repulsed, till the want of provisions and the duh 
cord of the chiefs compelled the Catalans to 
evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and the 
neighbourhood of the capital. After their sep¬ 
aration from the Turks, the remains of the great 
company pursued their mardi through Mace¬ 
donia and Thessaly, to seek a new establish¬ 
ment in the heart of Greece.^® 

After'some ages of oblivion Greece was awak¬ 
ened to new misfortunes by the arms of the 
Latins. In the two hundred and fifty years be¬ 
tween the first and the last conquest of •Con¬ 
stantinople that venerable land was disputed 
by a multitude of petty tyrants; without thjb 
comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient 
cities were again plunged in foreign and intes¬ 
tine war; and, if servitude be preferable to 
anarchy, they might repose with joy under the 
Turkish yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure 
and various dynasties that rose and fell on the 
continent or in the isles; but oinr silence on the 
fate (tf Athens®^ would argue a strange ingrat¬ 
itude to the first and purest school of! liberal 
science and amusement. ^In the partition of the 
empire the principality of Athens and Thebes 
was assigned to Otho de la Roche, a noble 
warrior of Burgundy,®^ with the title of great 
duke,^ which the Latins understood in their 
own sense, and the Greeks more foolishly de¬ 
rived from the age of Constantine.^^ Otho fol¬ 
lowed the standi of the marquis of M<»iS- 
ferrat: the ample state which he acquired by a 
mirade of conduct c»r fortune,®® was peaceably 
inherited by his son and two grandsons, till the 
family, though not the nation, was changed by 
the marriage of an heiress into the elder branch 
of tlie house of Brienne. The son of that mar- 
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tiage, Walter de firienae, aicceedeil to die 
du^7 of Advene; and, with the aid of eome 
Catalaa ineroenaries, whom he invested widi 
fie&, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal 
or ndg^bouring lords. But when he was ih> 
fanned of the aiqiroach and aml»tk» of the 
great company, he collected a force df seven 
hundred lights, six thousand four hundred 
hotse, and eight thousand foot, and boldly met 
them on the banks of the river Cephim in 
Boeotia. The Catalans amounted to no more 
than three diousand five hundred horse and 
four thousand foot; but the deficiency of num¬ 
bers was compensated by stratagem end order. 
Ihey fanned round their camp an artificial in¬ 
undation; the duke and his knigh^ advanced 
without fear or precaution on the verdant 
meadow; their horses plunged into the bog, 
and he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part 
of the French cavalry. His family and nation 
were expelled; and his son Walter de Brienne, 
the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Flor¬ 
ence, and the constable France, lost his life 
in the field of Poitiers. Attica and Boeotia were 
the rewards of the victorious Catalans; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slain; 
and during fourteen years the great company 
was the terrm of the Grecian states. Their fac¬ 
tions drove diem to acknowledge the sover¬ 
eignty of the hmise of Arragon; and during the 
remainder of the fourteenth century Athens, as 
a government or an appanage, was raccessively 
bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the 
French and Catalans, the diird dynasty was 
dut cf the Accaioli, a family, {Jebeian at Flor¬ 
ence, potent at Naples, and sovereign in 
Greece. Athens, which they embellished with 
new buildings, became the capital of a state 
that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
Delphi, and a part of Thessaly; and their rdga 
was fi^y determined by Mohammed the 
Second, who strangled the last duke, and ed»> 
cated 1:^ soos in the (Uidpline and religion of 
the seraglio. 

Athais,** dioog^ no more than the Aadow of 
het former sel^ stiB contains about dght or toi 
diousand inhalUtana: of these, tfaree-foutths 
are Gredo in region and language; and the 
Tdiks, who compose the remainder, have re- 
fauted, in their inteitourse with the dtizeus, 


somewhat ct the pride and gravity of their 
taadonai character. The olive-tree, the gift Of 
Minerva, flourishes in Atdca; nor im the honey 
of Mount Hymettus lost any part of its ex¬ 
quisite flavor:” but the languid trade is monop¬ 
olised by strangen, and the agriculture of a 
barren 1^ is abandoned to the vagrant Wal- 
lachians. The Athenians are still distinguished 
by the subtlety and acuteness of their under¬ 
standings; but these qualities, unless ennobled 
by freedom and enlightened by study, will de¬ 
generate into a low and selfish cunning: and it 
is a provertaal saying of the country, “From 
the Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks d Negro- 
pont, and the Greeb of Athens, good ^rd 
deliver us!” Hiis artful people has dude^the 
tyranny of the Turkish bashaws by an expedient 
v^ch alleviates their servitude and aggrawtes 
their shame. About the middle of the last ren- 
tury the Athenians chose for their protector W 
Kislar Aga, or chief black eunuch of the rer. 
agiio. This /Ethiopian slave, who possesses me 
sultan’s ear, condescends to accept the tribute 
of thirty thousand crowns: his lieutenant, the 
Waywode, whom he annually confirms, may 
reserve fix his own about five or six thousand 
more; and such is the policy of the dtizens, that 
they seldom fail to remove and punish an op¬ 
pressive governor. Their private ^{Terences are 
decided by the archbishop, one of the ridiest 
prelates of the Greek church, since he possesses 
a revenue of one thousand pounds sterling; and 
by a tribunal of the dght geronti or elders, 
chosen in the d^t qtiarteis of the dty: the 
noble families cannot trace their pedigree above 
three' hundred years; but their principal mem¬ 
bers are distinguished by a grave demeanour, a 
fur cap, and the lofty appellation of ardm. By 
some, who delight in the contrast, the modem 
language d Athens is represented as the most 
corrupt and barbarous of the seventy dialects of 
the vulgar Gredc:** this picture is too darldy 
coloured; but it would not be easy, in thi; coun¬ 
try of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader 
or a copy of their wc^ The Athenians walk 
with supine indifierence among the glorious 
ruina of antiquity; and such is the debase¬ 
ment of their character, that they are inca¬ 
pable of admiring the genius d di^predeces- 
son." 



CHAPTER LXm 

Ciz«7 Wars, and Ruin of the Greek 'Empire. Reigns gf Andronicus the ERhr and 
Younger, and John Pcdeologus. Regency, Rev^, Reign, and Abdication tf John 
Cantactaaene. Establishment of a Genoese Colony at Pera or Gcdata. Their Wars 
with the Empire and City of Constantinople. 

T he long reign of Andronicus^ the elder I 9 but the knot could be untied only by the 
chiefly memorable by the disputes of the same han(h as that hand was now deprived of 
Greek church, the invasion of the Cata- the crosier, it appeared that this posthumous 
Ians, and the rise of the Ottoman power. He is decree was irrevocable by any earthly power, 
celebrated as the most learned and virtuous Some faint testimonies of repentance and par* 
prince of the age; but such virtue, and such don were extorted from the author of the mis- 
learning, contributed neither to the perfection chief; but the conscience of the emperor was 
of the individual nor to the happiness of society, still wounded, and he desired, with no less ar- 
A slave of the most abject superstitidn, he was dour than Athanasius himself, the restoration of 
surrounded on all sides by visible and invisible a patriarch by whom alone he could be healed, 
enemies; nor were the flames of hell less dread- the dead of night a monk rudely knocked at 

ful to his fancy than those of a Catalan or Turk- the door of the royal bed-chamber, announcing 
ish war. Under the reign of the Palseologi the a revelation df plague and famine, of inunda- 
choice of the patriarch was the most Important tionsand earthquakes. Andronicus started from 
business of the state; the heads of the Greek his bed and spent the night in prayer, till he 
church were ambitious and fanatic monks; and felt, or thought that he felt, a slight motion of 
their vices or virtues, their learning or igno- the earth. The emperor on foot led the bishops 
ranee, were equally mischievous or contempt- aqd monks to the cell of Athanasius; and, after 
ible. By his intemperate discipline the patri- a proper resistance, the saint, from whom this 
arch Athanasius* excited the hatred of the. clcr- message had been sent, consented to absolve the 
gy and people: he was heard to declare that the prince and govern the church of Constantino- 
sinner should swallow the last dregs of die cup pie. Untamed by disgrace, and hardened by 
of penance; and the foolish tale was propagated solitude, the shepherd was again odious to the 
of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had flq^ and his enemies contrived a singular, 
tasted the lettuqe of a convent garden. Driven and, as it proved, a successful, mode of revenge, 
from the throne by the universal efamour In the night they stole away the foot-stool or 
Athanasius composed before his retreat two foot-doth of his throne, which they secretly re¬ 
papers of a very opposite cast. His public testa- pbteed, with the decoration of a satirical picture, 
ment was in the tone of charity and resignation; esqperor was painted with a bridle in his 

the private codicil breathed the dirqst auathe- xpouth, and Athanasius leading the tractable 
mas against the authors of his disgrace;, whom beast, to the feet of Christ. The authors of the 
he excluded for ever from the communion of the libe) were detected and punished; but as their 
Holy Trinity, the angels, and the saints. This Uv6S had been spared, the Christian priest in 
last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which suUqn indignation retired to his cell; and die 
was placed, by his order, on the top of one the eyes of Andronicus, which had been opened for 
pillans in the dome of St. Sophia, in the distant a moment, were again closed by his successor, 
hope of discovery and revenge. At the end of If this transaction be one of die most curious 
four years some youths, ,climbing by a. ladder in aj^ important of a reign of flfty years, I cannot 
search of pigeons’ nests, detected the fatal se*^ at kas^.accuse the brevity of my materials, unce 
cret; and, as Andronicus felt himself tooched I saduceiinto some few pages the enormous 
and bound by the excommunication, he tretn* |^SQf.I^lchyiner,*Chmtacu^^ 
bled bn the brink of the abyss which hadi Qrqgq^as,^ who. have epmposod the pro- 

80 treacherously dug under hia feet Ua and:]iaaguid stoi^ ot the rimes.,The name 

bishops was instantly convened to delate ithk (atuadon of the smperor John Cantacuzene 
importanj^question: the rashness of these cl^- ^ig^. the most li^y curiosity* His 

destine aoadieinas was generally ^ forty ytm mcmad feom the revdt 

469 
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of the younger Andronicus to his own abdica* 
tion of the empire; and it is observed that, like 
Moses and Caesar, he was the principal actor th 
the scenes which he describes. But in this elo¬ 
quent Svork we should vainly seek the sincerity 
of a^hbro or a penitent. Retired in a cloiker 
fron^ the vices and passions of the world, he pre¬ 
sents not a confession, but an apology, of the life 
of an ambitious statesman. Instead of unfolding 
the true counsels and characters of men, he dis¬ 
plays the smooth and specious surface of events, 
highly varnished with his own praises and those 
of his friends. Their motives are always pure; 
their ends always legitimate: they conspire and 
rebel without any views of interest; and the 
violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated 
as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of the Paiaeolo- 
gi, the elder Andronicus associated his son 
Michael to the honours of the purple; and from 
the age of aghteen to his premature death, that 
prince was acknowledged, above twenty-five 
years, as the second emperor of the Greeks.® At 
the head of an army he excited neither the 
fears of the enemy nor the jealousy of the court; 
his modesty and patience were never tempted 
to compute the years of his father; nor was that 
father compelled to repent of his liberality 
either by the virtues or vices of his son. The son 
of Michael was named Andronicus from his 
grandfather, to whose early favour he was intro* 
duced by diat nominal resemblance. The blos¬ 
soms of wit and beauty increased the fondness 
of the elder Andronicus; and, with the common 
vanity of age, he expected to realise in the sec- 
tmd, the hope which had been disappointed in 
the first, generation; The boy was educated in 
the palace as an heir and ai favouriteand in the 
oaths and acclamations of the people, the aug^t 
friW Was formed by the names of foe father, foe 
son, and foe grandson. But foe younger Andron¬ 
icus was speedily corrupted by his Want great¬ 
ness, while he l^held with puerile impatience 
foe double obstacle that hung, and might long 
hang, over Ms ridng'ambition. It was not to ac¬ 
quire fame, cnrto difruse happiness, that he so 
eageiiy a^>fred: wealth and impunity were in 
his CyeS'the most precious attributes of a mbn- 
arda; and his first indkcreet demand was the 
iOve^ghty of some rich and fordle island^ 
where he Wght lead a life Of independence and 
pleasure. The empmr was ofiended by foe 
loOd and frequent inbsfopetabnce wMfo dist^^ 
ed Mil the sums whiifo his parsimony 

denied weto atipplied by the Genoese usurers of 
Fera; and^fli^OJi^iresBive debt, which eonidi* 


dated foe interest of a faction, could be dis- 
chaxged only by a revolution. A beautiful fe¬ 
male, a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, 
had instructed the younger Andronicus in foe 
rudiments of love; but he had reason tb suspect 
the nocturnal visits of a rival; and a stranger 
passing through the street was pierced by foe 
arrows of his guards, who were placed in am¬ 
bush at her door. That stranger was his brother, 
prince Manuel, who languished and died of his 
wound; and foe emperor Michael, their cbm^ 
mon father, whose health was in a declining 
state, expired on the eighth day, lamenting the 
loss of bbfo his children.^ However guildcsa in 
his intention, the younger Andronicus might 
impute a brother’s and a father’s death to me 
consequence of his own vices; and deep was foe 
sigh of thinking and feeling men when they pw- 
ceived, instead of sorrow and repentance, h|s 
ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two odioii^ 
competitors. By these melancholy events, and 
foe incxease of his disorders, the mind of foe 
elder emperor was gradually alienated; and, 
after many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on 
another grandson® his hopes and affection. The 
change was announced by the new oath of al¬ 
legiance to the reigning sovereign, and the per^ 
son whom he should appoint for his successor;; 
and foe acknowledged heir, after a repetition of 
insults and complaints, was exposed to foe in- 
(Ugnity of a public trial. Before foe sentence, 
wMch would probably have condemned him to 
a dungeon or a cell, foe emperor was informed 
that the palace courts were filled with foe arm¬ 
ed followers of his grandson; the judgment was 
K>ftened to a treaty of reconciliation; and the 
triumphant escape of the prince encouraged foe 
ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet foe capital, foe clergy, and the senate 
adhered to the person, or at least to foe govern¬ 
ment, of foe old emperor; and it was only in the 
provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign 
succour, that foe malcontents couM hope to 
^dndicate their cause and subvert his throne. 
The soul of the enterprise was the great domes¬ 
tic John Cantacuzene: the sally from Constan¬ 
tinople is foe first date of his actions and me- 
moiialS; and if hiS own pen be most descriptive 
his patriotism, an unfriendly historian has 
not refu^ to celebrate foe zeal and Ability 
whidi he displayed in the service'of the young 
efoporor; That prince escaped from foe capital 
foe preta!K:e of hunting; erected hb 
standard at Adriatnople; and, in a few dkys,; 
assefobled fifty thousand horse andiooc, Mrhbtn 
neifoer honour nor duty could have artiieiA 
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against,the harhariaaa. Sticlia fecoe mighahava 
savf^vor eommaodeci the empire; their 

coanask were disccH?dant» dieir were 

slow and doubtful, and their progrm waa 
checked by intrigue and negotiation. The quar¬ 
rel of the two Andronlci was protracted, ,axid 
suspended, and renewed, during a ruinous 
period of seven years. In the first treaty the 
relics of the Greek empire were divided; Con¬ 
stantinople, Thessalonica, and the islands were 
left to the elder, while the younger acquired the 
sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, firom 
Philippi to the Byzantine limit By the second 
treaty he stipulated the payment of his troops, 
his immediate coronation, and an adequate 
share of the power and revenue of the state. The 
third civil war was terminated hy the surprise 
of Constantinople, the final retreat of the old 
emperor, and the sole reign of his victorious 
grandson. The reasons of this delay may be 
found in the characters of the men and of the 
times. When the heir of the monarchy first 
pleaded his wrongs and his apprehensions, he 
was heard with pity and applause; and his ad¬ 
herents repeated on all sides the inconsistent 
promise that he would increase the pay of the 
soldiers and alleviate the burdens of the people. 
The grievances of forty years were mingled in 
his revolt; and the rising generation was fatigued 
by the endless prospect of a reign whose favour¬ 
ites and maxims were of other times. The youth 
of Andronicus had been without spirit, his age 
was without reverence; his taxes produced an 
annual revenue of five hundred thousand 
pounds; yet the richest of the sovereigns of 
Christendom was incapable of maintaining 
three thousand horse and twenty galleys, to re¬ 
sist the destructive progress of the Turks.® “How 
different,” said the younger Andronicus, “is my 
situation from that of the son of Philip! Alex¬ 
ander might complain that his father would 
leave him nothing to conquer: alas! my grand- 
sire will leave me nothing to lose.” But the 
Greeks were soon admonished that the public 
disorders could not be healed by a civil war; 
and that then- young favourite was no( destined 
to be the saviour of a falling empire. On the 
first repuke his party was broken by hk own 
levity, their intestine discord, and the intriguef 
iff tbie nneient csourt, which tempted each n^d- 
Qoatent to desert or betrey cause of ^rebel¬ 
lion., An^brwcusthe younger was touched 
remonsc; qr fatigued with business or deedved 
by negotiation: pleasure rather, than power was 
hk aipa; aitd the licence eff maintaining a thou¬ 
sand hom^ a tbqusand hawks, and a thou¬ 


sand,huntstnen, was to sqUy his fame 

Let us now survey the catastrophe of thia; 
busy plot and the fipai situation of the principal 
actors.^® The age of Andronicus was consumed 
in civil discord; and, amidst the events of war 
and treaty, his power and reputation contin¬ 
ually deca^, tiU the fatal night in which the 
gates of the city and palace were opened with¬ 
out resistance to his grandson. His principal 
commander scorned the repeated warnings of 
danger; and, retiring to rest in the vain security 
of ignorance, abandoned the feeble monarch, 
with some priests and pages, to the terrors of a 
sleepless night. These terrors were quickly real¬ 
ised by the hostile shouts which proclaimed, the 
titles and victory of Andronicus the younger; 
and the aged emperor, falling prostrate before 
an image of the Virgin, despatched a suppliant 
message to resign the sceptre and to obtain his 
life at the hands of the conqueror. The answer 
of his grandson was decent and pious; at the 
prayer of his friends the younger Andronicus 
assumed the sole administration; but the elder 
still enjoy^ the name and pre-eminence of the 
first emperor, the use of the great palace, and a 
pension of twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, 
one half of which was assigned on the royal 
treasure and the other on the fishery of Con¬ 
stantinople. But his impotence was soon exposed 
to contempt and oblivion; the vast silence of the 
palace was disturbed only by the cattle and 
poultry of the ncighbourhoixi, which roved with 
impunity through the solitary courts; and a re¬ 
duced allowance of ten thousand pieces ofgpld^^ 
was all that he could ask and more than he 
could hope. His calamities were embittej^ by 
the gradual extinction of sight; his confinement 
was rendered each day more rigorous; dur¬ 
ing the absence,and sickness of his gr^dfon, 
hk inhuman keepers, by the threats, qf instant 
death, compelled him to exchange the purple 
for tte monastic habit and, profeswm Tlie 
monk had renounced the pomp of tlk 
world: yet he had occasion for a epa^ fur iq 
the winter season; ^nd as wine was forbidden 
by his confessor, and water by hk physici^, the 
sherbet of Egypt was hk commoq drink. 
not wi^out difficulty that the late emperor 
could, procure three pr four pieces to. satisfy 
these sunple wants; and if Jhe bestowed ibe gold 
to relieve the more paiql^l dktresa of a Mend, 
tl^aaciificek of aome . w^ht in the scale of hu- 
maiuty and religion. Four years after hk abdi- 
cajdqn Andronicus, pit; Aptony,. e9q)ifed in a cell, 
aeyeqty-fpm yw of hk age:, and the 
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last Attain' 6f oidy pmniis^a 

more splendid crown cxf ^ty itt heavttt tfaan lie 
had eiyoydf npda earth.** 

. Nor Was the reign dfiheybiihger,inott|;lori«^ 
ous or fortuiidte than that of the elder, Andrdni* 
oil.** He gathered the fruits of aml^tton; but 
the taste was transient and tatter: In the Su* 
preme station he lost the remains his early 
popularity^ and the defects of his character be« 
came still more conspicuous tb the world. The 
public reproach urged him tb march itt person 
against me Turks; nor did his Courage fail in 
the hour of trial; but a defeat and a wound 
were die only trophies bf his expedition in Asia, 
which confirmed the establishment of the Otto* 
man monarchy. The abuSeS of the civil govern* 
ment attained dieir full maturity and perfrc* 
tlon: his nCgleCt bf forms and die confusion of 
national dresses are deplored by the Oreeks ai 
the fatal Symptoms of the decay bf the empire. 
Andronicus was bid before his dime ; the intern* 
perance of youth had accelerated the infirmities 
of age; and after being rescued from a danger* 
ous malady by nature, or physic, br the Virgin, 
he was snatched away b^ore he had accom¬ 
plished his forty-fifth year. He was twice mar* 
lied; and as the progress of the Latins in arms 
and arts had softened the prejudices of the By^ 
zandne court, his twb wives were chosen in the 
princely houses of Germany and Italy. The first, 
Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter 
of die duke of Brunswick. Her father*^ was a 
petty lord** in the poor and savage regions of 
the north bf Germany;** yet he derived sbmC 
revenue from his silver-mines;*^ and his family 
is celebrated by the Gxeeks as the most ancient 
and noble of die Teutonic name.** After the 
death of this childless princess, Andronicus 
sought in matriage Jane, ^^e sister bf the count 
bf Savoy;** and hrs suit was preferred to that of 
the French king.*’* The count respected in his 
rister die superior majesty of a Roman e mpress ; 
her retinue was composed of kidghts and ladies; 
she was regenerated and crowned in St. Sophia 
under the mom mthodox appellation of Anne; 
and, at the nuptial feast, the Greeks and Ital* 
ians vied with each other in the maiiial txer* 
dies bf tilts and tbumaments. 

The empress Anne of Savoy^ survived her 
husband : meir «oh, John Faltedogus, was kdft 
an orphan and an emperor in die ninm year of 
1^ age; and his weakness was protected by the 
Btk'i^.nmstdeser^ of the Greeks The long 
and cbrdtal friendship Of his father Ibr jcbh 
Caniiiacm^ ^ alike imnoorable m the ptintt 
and^e sukjjedt. It had been formed arnim 


pfeaSurm of thiSSr youth: mtdr fomilies were al¬ 
most equally and die recent lusuo of 

die piAplewas amply compensated by the en^ 
eigy of a private education. We have seen that 
the young emperor was saved by Cantacuzene 
from the power of his grandfather; and, after 
six years of civil war, the same favourite brought 
him back in triumph to the palace ci Constan* 
dnople. Under the reign Andronicus the 
younger, the great domestic ruled the emperor 
and the empire; and it was by his valour and 
conduct that the isle of LeSbos and the princi¬ 
pality of yEtolia were restored to their ancient 
allegiance. His enemies confess that among the 
public robbers Cantacuzene alone was moder¬ 
ate and abstemiolis; and the free and volunt^ 
account which he produces 6[ his own wealm** 
may Sustain the presumption that it was de¬ 
volved by inheritance, and not accumulated ^ 
rapine. He does not indeed specify the value 
his money, plate, and jewels, yet, after a voluivr 
tary gift bf two hundred vases of silver, after 
much had been secreted by his friends and plun¬ 
dered by his foes, his forfeit treasures were suf¬ 
ficient for the equipment of a fleet of seventy 
galleys. He does not measure the size and num¬ 
ber of his estates; but his granaries were heaped 
vdth an incredible store of wheat and barley; 
and the labour of a thousand yoke of oxen 
might cultivate, according to the practice of an¬ 
tiquity, about sixty-two thousand five hundred 
acres bf arable land.” His pastures were stocked 
with two thousand five hundred brood mares, 
two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five 
hundred asses, five thousand homed cattle, fifty 
thousand hogs, and seventy thousand sheep:’* 
a precious record of rural opulence in the last 
period of the empire, and in a land, most prob¬ 
ably in Thrace, so repeatedly wasted by foreign 
and domestic hostility. The favour of Canta- 
ebzene was above his fortune. In the moments 
tX familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the em¬ 
peror was desirous to level the distance between 
dtem, and pressed his friend to accept the dia¬ 
dem and purple. The virtue of the great domes¬ 
tic, Which is attested by his own pen, resisted 
the dangerous proposal; but the last testament 
of Andronicus the younger named him the 
guardian of his son, and the regent of the empare. 

Had the regent found a saitaHe return bf 
Obedience and gratitude, perhaps he vftiM 
have acted with pure and zealous fldelhy in the 
aetvfoe bf his pupil.** A guard idT five hundred 
loldiefs watched over his pmsbtt and the pa^oe; 
die frmeral bf Htt late 'eteiperbr was deben<d^ 
performed, the xapitail' waa tiient land aubmis* 
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atfise from the vehemeaoe of hit prote8tations» 
and die mitdime purity which he ascribes to his 


sive^ and five hundred letters, whkh Cto 
ssene despatched in die first month, informed 
the provi&ces of their loss and their duty. The 
prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by 
the great duke or admiral Apocaucus; and to 
exaggerate his perfidy, the Imperial historian is 
pleased to magnify lus own imprudence in 
raising him to that office against the advice of 
his more sagacious soverdgn. Bold and subtle, 
rapacious and profuse, the avarice and ambi* 
tion of Apocaucus were by turns subservient to 
each other, and his talents were applied to the 
ruin of his country. His arrogance was height- 
ened by the command of a naval force and an 
impregnable castle, and under the mask of 
oaths and flattery he secretly conspired against 
his benefactor. The female court of the empress 
was bribed and directed; he encouraged Anne 
of Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, the 
tutelage of her son; the love of power was dis¬ 
guised by the anxiety of maternal tenderness; 
and the founder of the Palaeologi had instructed 
his pKisterity to dread the example of a perfidi¬ 
ous guardian. The patriarch John of Apri was 
a proud and feeble old man, encompassed by a 
numerous and hungry kindred. He produced 
an obsolete epistle of Andronicus, which be¬ 
queathed the prince and people to his pious care: 
the fate of his predecessor Arsenius prompted 
him to prevent, rather than punish, the crimes 
of a usurper; and Apocaucus smiled at the suc¬ 
cess oi his own flattery when he beheld the By¬ 
zantine priest assuming the state and temporal 
claims of the Roman pontifT.^^ Between three 
persons so different in their station and charac¬ 
ter a private league was concluded: a shadow of 
authority was restored to the senate, and the 
people was tempted by the name of freedom. By 
this powerful confederacy the great domestic 
was assaulted at first with clandestine, at length 
with open arms. His prerogatives were dis¬ 
puted, his opinions slighted, his friends perse¬ 
cuted, and his safety was threatened both in the 
camp and dty. In his absence on the public 
service he was accused of treason, proscribed as 
an enemy of the church and state, and deliver¬ 
ed, with all his adherents, to the sword of jus¬ 
tice, the vengeance of the people, and the power 
the devil; bis fortunes were confiscate, hit 
aged mother was cast into prison, all tus past 
services were buried in obUvion, and he was 
driven by injustice to perpetrate the crune; of 
vdaich he, was accused.*’ From the review of bis 
preceding condtich Gantaeuzene ai^pears to 
have been of any treasonable deaigiis; 

ansi tha cmly suqiiaon of bis innocence must 


own virtue. While the empress and patriarch 
still affected the appearances of harmony, he 
repeatedly solicited the permission of retiring to 
a private, and even a monastic life. After he had 
b^n declared a public enemy it was his fervent 
wish to throw himself at the feet of the young 
emperor, and to receive without a murmur the 
stroke of the executioner: it was not without re¬ 
luctance that he listened to the voice of reason, 
which inculcated the sacred duty of saving his 
family and friends, and proved that he could 
only save them by drawing the sword and as¬ 
suming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar 
domain, the emperor John Cantacuzenus was 
invested with the purple buskins: his right leg 
was clothed by his noble kinsman, the left by 
die Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the or¬ 
der of knighthood. But even in this act of revolt 
he was still studious of loyalty; and the titles oi 
John Palseologus and Anne of Savoy were pro¬ 
claimed before his own name and that of his 
wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin dis¬ 
guise of rebellion; nor are there perhaps any 
personal wrongs that can authorise a subject to 
take arms against his sovereign: but the want 
of preparation and success may confirm the as¬ 
surance of the usurper that this decisive step 
was the effect of necessity rather than of choice. 
Constantinople adhered to the young emp^or; 
the king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of 
Adrianople; the principal cities of Thrace and 
Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic; and the 
leaders of the troops and provinces were in¬ 
duced by their private interest to prefer the 
loose dominion a woman and a priest. The 
army of Gantaeuzene, in sixteen divisions, was 
stalik>ned< on the banks of the Melas to tempt ist 
intimidate the capital: it wias dispersed by 
tmach^ry or fear, and the offiem, more e^e- 
ctally the mercenary Latins, accepted the bribes 
and embraced the service of the Byzantine 
court. After this loss, the rebel emperor (he 
fluctuated between the two characters) took the 
road' to Thessalonica with a chosen remnant; 
blithe faifed in his enterprise on that important 
{dace; mi he was closely pursued by the great 
duhe^ enemy Apocau<^ at the head eff a 
superior power by sea and land. Driven from 
the ooast, in bk masch, or rather flight, into the 
meufitaieft of Stadia, Gantaeuzene assembled 
Ids tecwipi to scratiniie those who were worthy 
afld tnUix^ to kecennpany his broken forYunes^ 
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A base majority bowsd and retired; and his the capital and the province8>a^ 
trusty haaid-was diminiahed to two thousand, ace of Constantine was assi^ed M .. - - ^ 
and at last to five hundred, volunteers. The th«ir confinement 

aa/,^ ot despot of die Servians, received him the walls and narrowing the c^ had been in- 
with generous hospitality; but the ally was in- geniously contrived to prevrat tneir es^pe and 
sensibly degraded to a suppliant, a hostage, a aggravate their misery, and me work was in* 
eaptive; and, in this miserable dependence, he cessantly pressed by the daily visits of the tyrant 

waited at the door of the barbarian, who could His guards watched at the gate; and as he stood 
dispose of the life and liberty of a Ronsan cm- in the inner court to overlook the architects, 
peror. The most tempting offers could hot per- without fear or suspicion, he was assaulted-and 
suade the cral to violate his trust; but he soon laid breathless on the groimd by two resolute 
inclined to the stronger side, and his friend was prisoners of the Palaeologian race,^^ who were 
dismissed without injury to a new vicissitude of armed with sticks and animated by despair. On 
hopes and perils. Near six years the flame of the rumour of rcyenge and liberty, the captive 
discord burnt with various success and unabated multitude broke their fetters, fortified their 
rage; the cities were distracted by the faction of prison, and exposed from the battlements ^ 
the nobles and the plebeians—the Gantacuaeni tyrant’s head, presuming on the favour of the 
and Palacologi: and the Bulgarians, the Ser- people and the clemency of the empress. Anne 
vians, and the Turks were invoked on both of Savoy might rejoice in the fall of a haughty 
sides as the instruments of private ambition and and ambitious minister; but while she delayed 
the common ruin. The regent deplored the to resolve or to act, the populace, more espe-' 
calamities of which he was the author and vie- dally the mariners, were excited by the widow 
txm: and his own experience might dictate a of the great duke to a sedition, an assault, and a 
jiist and lively remark on the different nature massacre. The prisoners (of whom the far great- 

foreign and civil war. “The former,” said he, er part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed) 

“is the external warmth of summer, always tol- escaped to a neighbouring church: they were 
erable, and often beneficial; the latter is the slaughtered at the foot of the altar; and in his 
deadly heat of a fever, which consumes without death the monster was not less bloody and ven- 
a remedy the vitals of the constitution,”*® omous than in his life. Yet his talents alone up- 

The introduction oi barbarians and savages held the cause of the young emperor; and his 

into the contests of civilised nations is a measure surviving associates, suspicious of each other, 
pregnant with shame and mischief, which the abandoned the conduct of the war, and rejected 
interest of the moment may compel, but which die fairest terms of accommodation. In the be- 
is reprobated by the best principles of humanity ginning of the dispute the empress felt and conv- 
and reason. It is the practice of both sides to plained that she was deceived by the enemies of 
accuse their enemies of the guilt of the first Gantacuzene; the patriarch was employed to 
alliances; and those who fail in their negoda- preach against the forgiveness of injuries; and 
tibns are loudest in their censure of the example her promise of immortal hatred was sealed by 
whichtheyenvyand would gladly imitate. The an oath under the penalty of excommunica- 
Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than tibn.*^ But Anne soon learned to hate without a 
the shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia, but their teacher: she beheld the misfortunes of the dm- 
religion rendered them the implacable foes of pire with the indifference of a stranger; her 
Rome and Christianity. To acquire the friend- jealousy was exasperated by the competition ei 
ship of thrir emirs, tte two factions vied with a rival empress; and on the fiist symptoms of a 
each other in baseness and profusion: the dex- more yielding temper, she threatened the patri- 
tarity of Gantacuzene obtained the preference: arch to convene a synod and degrade him from 
blit the succour and victory were dearly pur- his office. Their incapacity and discord wouM 
chased by ihe marriage of his daughter with an have afforded the most dedsive advantage; but 
infidel, the captivity of many thousand Chris* the civil war was protracted by the weakness df 
fisma, and the passage of ffie Ottomans into: both parties; and the modem^n of Cantacu- 
Siirope^the last and fatal stroke ih'the fall of the zeoe has not escaped the x^|waach of tknidity 
Rohian^enipire. The inclining scale was de- and indolence. He successivdy lecoveited thd 
chted in hii Jhvcmr by the death^ef Apocaueos,/ pvbriaioes and cities; and theism of his pupil 
singular retribution af< his^ was fneasured by the walls of 09 n 8 tantiiiiq>le; 
otfimes; Ataowd of nobles mr plebdans whom he but the metropolis alone counterbalanced die 
taBredorhatod kadbeensai^ rest of the empire; nor ooald he attempt that 


dve^pid* 
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iid|lortant .€bik{um:t^ he had secured hi his 
£i.vour the pu^c voice and a private oorre** 
spcmdence. An Italian,' of the name df Facdo- 
lad,^ had siacceccled to the ofhce of great duke: 
the ships, the guards, and the golden gate were 
subject to his command; but his humble ambi« 
tioH 'was bribed to become the instrument of 
treachery; and the revolution was accomplish¬ 
ed without danger or bloodshed. Destitute of 
the powers of resistance or the hope of relief, the 
indexible Anne would have still defended the 
palace, and have smiled to behold the capital in 
liames rather than in the possession of a rival. 
She yielded to the prayers of her friends and 
enemies, and the treaty was dictated by the con¬ 
queror, who professed a loyal and zealous at¬ 
tachment to the son of his benefactor. The 
marriage of his daughter with John Palaeologus 
was at length consummated; the hereditary 
right of the pupil was acknowledged, but the 
sole administration during ten years was vested 
in the guardian. Two emperors and three em¬ 
presses were seated on the Byzantine throne; 
and a general anmesty quieted the apprehen¬ 
sions and confirmed the property of the most 
guilty subjects. The festival of the coronation 
and nuptials was celebrated with the appear¬ 
ances of concord and magnificence, and both 
were equally fallacious. During the late troubles 
the treasures of the state, and even the furniture 
of the palace, had been alienated or embezzled; 
the royal banquet was served in pewter or 
earthenware; and such was the proud poverty 
of the times, that the absence of gold and jewels 
was supplied by the paltry artifices of glass and 
gilt leather.®^ 

1 hasten to conclude the personal history of 
John Cantacuzene.®® He triumphed and reign¬ 
ed; but his reign and triumph were clouded by 
the discontent of his own and the adverse fac¬ 
tion. His followers might style the general am¬ 
nesty an act of pardon for his enemies, and of 
oblivion for his friends: in his cause their es¬ 
tates had been forfeited or plundered; and as 
they wandered naked and hungry through the 
streets, they cursed the selfish generosity of a 
leader who, on the throne the empire, might 
reliaqui^ without merit his private inheri¬ 
tance®® The adherents of the empress blushed 
to hok their lives and fortunes ^by the precari¬ 
ous favnurof a U8urp>er, and the thirst of revenge 
was concealed by a tender concern for the suc¬ 
cession, and even the safety, of her son. They 
were justly alanned by a petition of the firieods 
of ,€antadunsn^ that th^ might be released 
from tiieir oath of allegiance to the Palasologi, 


and inthsited^ whh of some oautioi^ 

ary towns; a measure supported with argumeiit 
and eloquence, and witich was reject^ {s^yh 
the Imperial historian) *‘by my subliine and 
most incredible virtue.” His repose was dis¬ 
turbed by the sound of plots and seditions, and 
he trembled lest the lawful prince should be 
stolen away by some foreign or domestic enemy, 
who would inscribe his name and his wrongs in 
the banners of rebellicm. As the son of Androni- 
cus advanced in the years of manhood he began 
to feel and to act for himself, and his rising am¬ 
bition was rather stimulated than checked by 
the imitation of his father’s vices. If we may 
trust his own professions, Cantacuzene labour¬ 
ed with honest industry to correct these sordid 
and sensual appetites, and to raise the mind of 
the young prince to a level with his f<xrtune. In 
the Servian expedition the two emperors show¬ 
ed themselves in cordial harmony to the troops 
and provinces, and the younger colleague was 
initiated by the elder in the mysteries of war 
and government. After the conclusion of the 
peace, Palmologus was left at Thessalonica, a 
royal residence and a frontier station, to secure 
by his absence the peace of Constantinople, and 
to withdraw his youth from the temptations of 
a luxurious capital. But the distance weakened 
the powers of control, and the son of Androni- 
cus was surrounded with artful or unthinking 
companions, who taught him to hate his guard¬ 
ian, to deplore his exile, and to vindicate his 
rights. A private treaty with the cral or despot 
of Servia was soon followed by an open revolt; 
and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elder 
Andronicus, defended the cause of age and 
prerogative, which in his youth he had so vigor¬ 
ously attacked. At his request the empress- 
mother undertook the voyage of Thessalomca 
and the ofiSce of mediation: she returned with¬ 
out success; and unless Anne of Savoy was in¬ 
structed by adversity, we may doubt the sin¬ 
cerity, or at least the fervour, hen zeal. Wlule 
the regent grasped the sceptre with a imn and 
vigmous hand, she had been instructed to de¬ 
clare that the ten years df his legal administra¬ 
tion would soon elapse; and that, after a fiiU 
trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor 
Cantacuzene sighed for the rqiose of a cloister, 
and* was ambitious only of a heavenly crown. 
Had these sentiments genuine, his volun¬ 
tary abdication would have restored the peace 
of the empire, and lus tzmacience would have 
been relieved by an act of justice. PalaBologos 
alone was re^nsiUe for his future govosn- 
ment; and whatever be his vioe% tiney 
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\ifere surely less formidaUe than the calamkiea dee of the monasteries of Mount Adios^ will be 


of a civil war, in which the barbarians and in^ 
hdels were again invited to assist the Greeks in 
their mutusd destruction. By the arms of the 
Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting 
root in EtuFOpe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the 
third contest in which he had been involved, 
and the young emperor, driven from the sea 
and. land, was compelled to take shelter among 
the Latins of the isle of Tenedoa. His insolence 
and obstinacy provoked the victor to a step 
which must render the quarrel irreconcilable; 
and the association of his son Matthew, whom 
he invested with the purple, established the 
succession in the family ^ the Cantacuzeni. 
But, Constantinople was still attached to the 
blood of her ancient princes, and this last injury 
accelerated the restoration of the rightful heir. 
A noble Genoese espoused the cause of Palac- 
ologus, obtained a promise of his sister, and 
achieved the revolution with two galleys and 
two thousand five hundred auxiliaries. Under 
the pretence of distress they were admitted into 
the lesser port; a gate was opened, and the 
Latin shout of “Long life and victory to the 
emperor John Palaeologus!*’ was answered by 
a general rising in his favour. A numerous and 
loyal party yet adhered to the standard of Can* 
tacuzene; but he asserts in his history (does he 
hope for beli^) diat his tender conscience re¬ 
jected the assurance of conquest; that, in free 
obedience to the voice of religion and philoso¬ 
phy^ he descended from the throne, and em¬ 
braced with pleasure the monastic habit and 
profession.’^ So soon as he ceased to be a prince, 
his successor was not unwilling that he should 
be a saint; the remainder of his life was devoted 
to piety and learning; in the cells of Constan¬ 
tinople and Mount Athos the monk Joasaph 
was respected as the temporal and spiritual fa¬ 
ther of the emperor; and if he issued from his 
retreat, it W 2 i$ as the minister of peace, to sub¬ 
due the obsdnacy and solicit the pardon of his 
rebellious son.” 

Yet in the cloister the mind of Cantacuzene 
was still exercised by dieological war. He sharp¬ 
ened a controversial pen against the Jews and 
Mohammedans;” ai^ in every state he de¬ 
fended with equal zeal the divine light of Mount 
Thabor, a memorable question which consum¬ 
mates. 1^ reli^ua follies of the Cheeks. The 
fokm of India” and the monks of the Oriental 
churdk were alike persuaded that, in total ab- 
of the faculties of the mind and body, 
die ptirer speiit may ascend to the enjoyment 
.andvisioa^theOe^ prac- 


best represented in the words of an abbot who 
Nourished in the eleventh century. When thou 
art alone in thy cell,” says the ascetic teadicr, 
**8hut thy door, and seat thyself in a corner: 
raise thy mind above all things vain amd tran¬ 
sitory; recline thy beard and chin oin thy breast ; 
turn thy eyes and thy thought towards the mid¬ 
dle of ^y belly, the region of the naval; and 
search the place of the heart, the seat of the 
soul. At first aU will be dark and comfortless; 
but if you persevere day and night, you wUl feel 
an ineffable joy; and no sooner has the soul dis¬ 
covered the place.of the heart, than it is ip- 
volved in a and etherial light.” This 

light, the production of a distempered fancy, 
the creature of an empty stomach and an emp^ 
brain, was adored by the Quictista as the pur 
and perfect essence of God himself; and as lon^ 
as the folly was confined to Mount Athos, the\ 
simple solitaries were not inquisitive how the' 
divine essence could be a material substance, or 
how an immaterial substance could be perceived 
by the eyes of the body. But in the reign of the 
younger Andronicus these monasteries were 
visited by Barlaam,^^ a Calabrian monk, who 
was equally skilled in philosophy and theology, 
who possessed the languages of the Greeks and 
Latins, and whose versatile genius could main¬ 
tain their opposite creeds, according to the in¬ 
terest of the moment. The indiscretion of an 
ascetic revealed to the curious traveller the 
secrets of naental prayer; and Barlaam embraced 
the opportimity of ridiculing the Quietists, who 
placed the soul in the naval; of accusing the 
monks of Mount Athos of heresy and blasphe¬ 
my. His attack compelled the more learned to 
renotmee or dissemble the simple devotion of 
their brethren, and Gregory Palamas intro¬ 
duced a scholastic distinction between the es¬ 
sence and operation of God. His inaccessible 
essence dwells in the midst of an uncreated and 
eternal light; and this beatific vision of the 
smntB, had been manifested to the disciples on 
Mount Thabor in the transfiguration of Christ. 
Yet this distinction could not escape the re¬ 
proach of polytheism; the eternity ^ the light 
of Hiabor was fiercely denied, and Barlaam 
still charged the Palamites with holding two 
eternal substances, a vidble and an invisible 
God. From the rage of the xnonks of Mount 
Athos, who threatened his life, the Calabrian 
retired to Constantinople, where his smooth 
ami specious manners introduced him tp the 
favour of the great domesde and the emperor. 
The court and the city were involved m thia 
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theological dispute, whidi flamed amidic the 
civil war; but the doctrhie of Barlaam was 
disgraced by his flight and apostacy; the Psda- 
mites triumphed; and their adversary, the pa¬ 
triarch John of Apri, was deposed by the con¬ 
sent of the adverse factions of the state. In the 
character of emperor and theologian, Gantacu- 
aene presided in the synod of the Greek church, 
which established, as an article of faith, the un¬ 
created light of Mount Thabor: and, after so 
many insults, the reason of mankind was slight¬ 
ly wounded by the addition of a single absurd¬ 
ity. Many rolls of paper or parchment have 
i)^n blotted; and the impenitent sectaries, who 
refused to subscribe the orthodox creed, were 
deprived of the honours of Christian burial; but 
in the next age the question was forgotten, nor 
can I learn that the axe or the faggot were em¬ 
ployed for the extirpation of the Barlaamite 
heresy.^* 

For the conclusion of this chapter I have re¬ 
served the Genoese war, which shook the 
throne of Cantacuzene and betrayed the de¬ 
bility of the Greek empire. The Genoese, who, 
after the recovery of Constantinople, were seat¬ 
ed in the suburb of Pera or Galata, received 
that honourable lief from the bounty of the em¬ 
peror. They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates, but they submitted to the 
duties of vassals and subjects; the forcible word 
of liegemen^ was borrowed from the Latin juris¬ 
prudence, and their podestd, or chief, before he 
entered on his office, saluted the emperor with 
loyal acclamations and vows of fidelity. Genoa 
sealed a firm alliance with the Greeks; and, in 
the case of a defensive war, a supply of fifty 
empty galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys 
completely armed and manned, was promised 
by the republic to the empire. In the revival of 
a naval force it was the aim of Michael Palae- 
dogus to deliver himself from a foreign aid; and 
his vigorous government contained the Genoese 
of Galata within those limits which the inso¬ 
lence of wealth and freedom provoked them to 
exceed. A sailor threatened that they should 
soon be masters of Constantinople, and slew 
the Greek who resented this national affront; 
and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the 
palace, was guilty of some acts d piracy in the 
JBkdt Sea. Their countrymen threatened to 
support their cause: but the long and open vil¬ 
lage of Galata was Instantly surrounded by the 
Imperial troops; dll, in the moment d die 
assault, the prostrate Genoese Implored the 
demency d tteir sovereign. The defenceless sit- 
^uadon whidi secured dieir obeidheaee ^(^posed 


them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, 
in the reign of the elder Andronicus, presumed 
to violate the majesty of the throne. On the ap¬ 
proach of their fleets, the Genoese, with their 
families and effects, retired into the city; their 
empty habitations were reduced to ashis; and 
the feeble prince, who had viewed the destruc¬ 
tion of his suburb, ex;mssed his resentment, 
not by arms, but by ambassadors. This misfor¬ 
tune, however, was advantageous to the Geno¬ 
ese, who obtained, and imperceptibly abused, 
the dangerous licence of surrounding Galata 
with a strong wail, of introducing into die ditch 
the waters ^ the sea, of erecting lofty turrets, 
and of mounting a train of military engines on 
the rampart. The narrow bounds in which they 
had been circumscribed were insufficient for the 
growing colony; each day they acquired some 
addition of landed property, and the adjacent 
hills were covered with dieir villas and casdes, 
which they joined and protected by new forti¬ 
fications.^* The navigation and trade of the 
Buxine was the patrimony of the Greek emper¬ 
ors, who commanded the narrow entrance, the 
gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the reign 
of Michael Palasologus their prerogative was 
acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt, who so¬ 
licited and obtained the liberty of sending an 
annual ship for the purchase of slaves in Cir¬ 
cassia and the Lesser Tartary: a liberty preg¬ 
nant with mischief to the Christian cause, since 
these youths were transformed by education 
and discipline into the formidable Mama- 
lukcs.** From the colony Pera the Genoese 
engaged with superior advantage in the lucra¬ 
tive trade of the Black Sea, and their industry 
supplied the Greeks with fish and corn, two 
articles of food almost equally important to a 
superstitious people. The spontaneous bounty 
of nature appears to have b^towed the harvests 
of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and sav¬ 
age husbandry; and the endless exportation of 
salt-fish and caviar is annually renewed by the 
enormous sturgeons that are caught at the 
mouth of the Don or Tanais, in thdr \as^ station 
of the rich mud and shallow water of the Mae- 
otis.*® The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, the 
Volga, and the Don opened a rare and latori- 
ous passage for the gems and spices of India; 
and after three months^ march the caravans of 
Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbours 
of Crimea.*^ These various branches trade 
were monopolised by the diligence and power 
^ the Genoese. Hieir rivals of Venice and Pish 
were forcibly expelled; the natives were awed 
'by the castfes and cides whidi arose on iSac 
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foundations of thdr huiz^le factories; and their 
principal etaablishment of Caffa*^ was besieged 
without effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute 
of a navy^ the Greeks were oppressed by these 
haughty merchants, who fed or famished Gon- 
ittantinople according to their interest. They 
proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery, and 
even the toll, of the Bosphorus; and while they 
derived from these objects a revenue of two hun¬ 
dred thousand pieces of gold, a remnant of 
thirty thousand was reluctantly allowed to the 
emperor.^® The colony of Pera or Galata acted, 
in peace and war, as an independent state; and, 
as it will happen in distant settlements, the 
Genoese podestii too often forgot that he was 
the servant of his own masters. 

These usurpations were encouraged by the 
weakness of the elder Andronicus, and by the 
civil wars that afflicted his age and the minority 
of his grandson. The talents of Gantacuzene 
were employed to the ruin, rather than the res¬ 
toration, of the empire; and after his domestic 
victory he was condemned to an ignominious 
trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese should 
reign in Gonstantinople. The merchants of Pera 
were offended by his refusal of some contiguous 
lands, some commanding heights, which they 
proposed to cover with new fortifications; and 
in the absence of the emperor, who was detain¬ 
ed at Damotica by sickness, they ventured to 
brave the debility of a female reign. A Byzan¬ 
tine vessel, which had presumed to fish at the 
mouth of the harbour, was sunk by these auda¬ 
cious strangers; the fishermen were murdered. 
Instead of suing for pardon, the Genoese de¬ 
manded satisfaction; required, in a haughty 
strain, that the Greeks should renounce the ex¬ 
ercise of navigation: and encountered with 
regular arms the first sallies of the popular in¬ 
dignation. They instantly occupied the debat¬ 
able land; and by the labour of a whole people, 
of either sex and of every age, the w^l was 
reused, and the ditch was sunk, with incredible 
speed. At the same time they attacked and 
burnt two Byzantine galleys; while the three 
others, the remainder of the Imperial navy, es¬ 
caped from their hands: the habitations with¬ 
out die gates, or along the shore, were pillaged 
and destroyed; and the care of the regent, of the 
ompeess Irene, was confined to the {nreservation 
of ^ city. The return of Gantacuzene dispelled 
Ihc public consternation: the emperor inclined 
to counsels; but he yielded to the 

of his enemies, who r^ected all rea- 
to the ardour qf his subjects, 
the style of Scripture, to 


break them in pieces like a patter’s , veqiel* Yet 
they reluctantly paid, the taxes that he imposed 
for the constniction of ships, and the expenses of 
the war; and as the two nations were masters, 
the one of the land, the other of the sea, Con¬ 
stantinople and Pera were pressed by the evils 
of a mutual siege. The merchants of the colony, 
who had believed that a few days «vould termi¬ 
nate the war, already murmured at their losses: 
the succours from their mother-country, were 
delayed by the factions of Genoa; and the most 
cautious embraced the opportunity of a Rhodian 
vessel to remove their families and effects from 
the scene, of hostility. In the spring, the Byzan¬ 
tine fleet, seven galleys and a train of sutler 
vessels, issued frbiti the mouth of the harbour, 
and steered in a single line along the shore oi 
Pera; unskilfully presenting their sides to the 
beaks of the adverse squadron. The crews were 
composed of peasants and mechanics; nor waa 
their ignorance compensated by the native'^ 
courage of barbarians: the wind was strong, the 
waves were rough; and no sooner did the Greeks 
perceive a distant and inactive enemy, than 
they leaped headlong into the sea, from a doubt¬ 
ful, to an inevitable, peril. The troops that 
marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were 
struck at the same moment with a similar panic; 
and the Genoese were astonished, and almost 
ashamed, at their double victory. Their tri¬ 
umphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and 
dragging after them the captive galleys, re¬ 
peatedly passed and repassed before the palace: 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience; 
and the hope of revenge his sole consolation. 
Yet the distress of both parties interposed a 
temporary agreement; and the shame of the 
empire was disguised by a thin vein of dignity 
and power. Summoning the chiefs of the colony, 
Gantacuzene affected to despise the trivial ob¬ 
ject of the debate; and, after a mild reproof, 
most liberally granted the lands, which had 
been previously resigned to the seeming custody 
of his officers.®® 

But the emperor was S(^n solicited to violate 
the treaty, and to join his^ arms with the Vene¬ 
tians, the perpetual enemies of Genoa and her 
colonies. While he compared the reasons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked 
by a wanton insult of the inhabitants of Pera, 
who discharged from their xapipart a .large 
stone that fell in the midst of Constandnople. 
On his just complaint, they coldly blamed ;the 
imprudence of their engineer; but the next day 
the insult was repealed; and they exulted in a 
second proof that the royal city was not beyond 
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tibe reach cA thdr artillery. Cantacuzehe in-^ 
stantly signed his treaty with the Venetiahs; but 
the weight’ of the Roman empire was scarcely 
felt in the balance of these opulent and powerful 
republics. “ From the straits of Gibraltar to the 
mouth of the Tanais, their fleets encountered 
each other with Various success; and a memor¬ 
able batde was fought in the narrow sea, under 
the walls of Constantinople. It would not be an 
easy task to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, 
the Venetians, and the Genoese;®® and while I 
depend on the narrative of an impartial his¬ 
torian,®® I shall borrow from each nation the 
facts that redound to their own disgrace and the 
honour of their foes. The Venetians, with their 
allies the Catalans, had the advantage of num¬ 
ber; and their fleet, with the poor addition Of 
eight Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy- 
five sail: the Genoese did not exceed sixty-four; 
but in those times their ships of war were dis¬ 
tinguished by the superiority of their size and 
strength. The names and families of their naval 
commanders, Pisani and Doria, are illustrious 
in the annals of their country; but the personal 
merit of the former was eclipsed by the fame and 
abilities of his rival. They engaged in tempestu¬ 
ous weather; and the tumultuary conflict was 
continued from the dawn to the extinction of 
light. The enemies of the Genoese applaud their 
prowess; the friends of the Venetians are dis¬ 
satisfied with their behaviour; but all parties 
agree in praising the skill and boldness of the 
Catalans, who, with many wounds, sustained 
the brunt of the action. On the separation of the 
fleets, the event might appear doubtful; but the 
thirteen Genoese galleys that had been sunk or 
taken were compensated by a double loss of the 
allies; of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and 


two Greeks; and even the grief of die conquer¬ 
ors expressed the assurance and habit of moit 
decisive victories. Pisani confessed his defeat by 
retiring into a fortified harbour, from whence, 
under the pretext of the orders of the senate, he 
steered with a broken and flying squadron for 
the isle of Candia, and abandoned to his rivals 
the sovereignty of the sea. In a public epistle,®® 
addressed to the doge and senate, Petrarch em¬ 
ploys his eloquence to reconcile the maritime 
pK)wers, the two luminaries of Italy. The orator 
celebrates the valour and victory of the Geno¬ 
ese, the first of men in the exercise of naval war: 
he drops a tear on the misfortunes of their Vene¬ 
tian brethren; but he exhorts them to pursue 
with fire and sword the base and perfidious 
Greeks; to purge the metropolis of the East 
from the heresy with which it was infected. De¬ 
serted by their friends, the Greeks were inca¬ 
pable of resistance; and three months after the 
battle the emperor Cantacuzene solicited and 
subscribed a treaty, which for ever banished the 
Venetians and Catalans, and granted to the 
Genoese a monopoly of trade, and almost a 
right of dominion. The Roman Empire (I smile 
in transcribing the name) might soon have sunk 
into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of the 
republic had not been checked by the ruin df 
her freedom and naval p>ower. A long contest of 
one hundred and thirty years was determined by 
the triumph of Venice; and the factions of the 
Genoese compelled them to seek for domestic 
peace under the protection of a foreign lord, the 
duke of Milan, or the French king. Yet the spirit 
of commerce survived that of conquest; and the 
colony of Pera still awed the capital and navi¬ 
gated the Euxine, till it was involved by the Turks 
in the final servitude of Constantinople itself. 


CHAPTER LXIV 

Conquests of Z^ngis Khan and the Moguls from China to Poland. Escape of Con-^ 
stantinople and the Greeks. Origin of the Ottoman Turks in Bithynia. Reigns 
and Victories of Othman^ Orchan^ Amurath the Firsts and Bajazet the First. 
Foundation and Progress of the Turkish Momrchy in Asia and Europe. Danger 
of Constantinople and the Greek Empire. 


F nou the petty quarrels of a city and her 
suburbs, firom the cowarilice and discord 
of the falling Greeks; I shall now ascend 
to the victorious Turks; whose domesticklavezy 
was ennbUed by martial diSCipUne, relij^ous 
enthusiasm, and the energy of the Uhtional 


character; The rise and progress of the Otto¬ 
mans, the present sovereigns of Constantinople, 
are connected with the most important scenes 
of modem history; bat they are founded on a 
pievbUs knowledge of the great erupdon of die 
Moguls and Tartars, whose rapid conquests 
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be compared with the primitive convul¬ 
sions nature, which have agitated and altered 
/the surface of the globe. I have long since as¬ 
serted my claim to introduce the nations, the 
inunediate or remote authors of the fall of the 
Roman empire; nor can I refuse myself to those 
events which, from their uncommon magni¬ 
tude, will interest a philosophic mind in the 
history of blood.^ 

From the spacious highlands between China, 
Siberia, and the Caspian Sea the tide of emi¬ 
gration and war has repeatedly been poured. 
These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks were 
occupied in the twelfth century by many pas¬ 
toral tribes, of the same descent and similar 
manners, which were united and led to con¬ 
quest by the formidable Zingis. In his ascent to 
greatness that barbarian (whose private ap¬ 
pellation was Temugin) had trampled on the 
necks of his equals. His birth was noble; but it 
was in the pride of victory that the prince or 
people deduced his seventh ancestor from the 
immaculate conception of a virgin. His father 
had reigned over thirteen hordes, which com¬ 
posed about thirty or forty thousand families: 
above two-thirds refused to pay tithes or obe¬ 
dience to his infant son; and at the age of thirteen 
Temugin fought a battle against his rebellious 
subjects. The future conqueror of Asia was re¬ 
duced to hy and to obey; but he rose superior to 
his fortune, and in his fortieth year he had es¬ 
tablished his fame and dominion over the cir¬ 
cumjacent tribes. In a state of society in which 
policy is rude and valour is universal, the 
ascendant of one man must be founded on his 
power and resolution to punish his enemies and 
recompense his friends. His first military league 
was ratified by the siirple rites of sacrificing a 
horse and tasting of a running stream: Temugin 
pledged himself to divide with his followers the 
sweets and bitters of life; and when he had 
shared among them his horses and apparel, he 
was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. 
Aft^r his first victory he placed seventy caldrons 
pn the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels 
were cast headlong into the boiling water. The 
sphere pf his attraction was continually enlarged 
by ruin of the proud and the submission of 
the prudent; and the boldest chieftains might 
tremble when they beheld, enchased in silver, 
the^^Sictt)l| of thp khan of the Kerait^;,’ who,, 
name pf Rrestpr John, had .corre- 
fi|||^^wtth theRoman pontiffand the princes 
The ambition of Tpmugjin cpnde- 
tn c^loy the, arts pf supandliQn; and 
il.urasftom a prpphet, who pould ascend 


to heaven on a white henrse, that he accepted 
the title of Z|ngis,’ the mast great; and a divine 
right to the conquest and dominion of the earth. 
In a general camuUai, or diet, he was seated on 
a felt, which was long afterwards revered as a 
relic, and solemnly proclaimed great khan or 
emperor of the Moguls^ and Tartars.^ Of these 
kindred, though rival, names, the former had 
given birth to the imperial race, and the latter 
has been extended by accident or error over the 
iq>acious wilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his 
subjects was adapted to the preservation of do¬ 
mestic peace and.the exercise of foreign hos¬ 
tility. The punishment of death was inflicted on 
the crimes of adultery, murder, perjury, ana 
the capital thefts of a horse or ox; and the 
fiercest of men were mild and just in their inters 
course with each other. The future election oA^ 
the great khan was vested in the princes of his\ 
family and the heads of the tribes; and the reg¬ 
ulations of the chase were essential to the plea¬ 
sures and plenty of a Tartar camp. The victo¬ 
rious nation was held sacred from all servile 
labours, which were abandoned to slaves and 
strangers; and every labour vyas servile except 
the profession of arms. The service and dis¬ 
cipline of the troops, who were armed with 
bows, scimitars, and iron maces, and divided by 
hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands, were 
the institutions of a veteran commander. Each 
officer and soldier was made responsible, under 
pain of death, for the safety and honour of his 
companions; and the spirit of conquest breathed 
in the law that peace should never be granted 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. 
But it is the religion of Zingis that best deserves 
our wonder and applause. The Catholic in¬ 
quisitors of Europe, who defended nonsense by 
cruelty, might have been confounded by the 
example of a barbarian, who anticipated the 
lessons of philosophy,* and established by his 
laws a system of pure theism and perfect toler¬ 
ation. His first and only article of faith was the 
existence of one God, the Author of all good, 
who fills by his presence the heavens and earth, 
which he has created by his power. The Tartars 
and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their 
peculiar tribes; and many of them iiad been 
converted by the foreign missionaries to the re¬ 
ligions of Moses, of Mohammed, and of Christ. 
These various systems in fireedom and costcord 
were taught and, practised within the preeuieb 
of the camp; and the Boxiaei Jmain* 
the Rabbi, the Neato^an, and the Latin pri^t, 
exdpyed the same hooptiralde eaemption 
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seivin and tribute: in the mosque of Bochara 
tbe iogsolent victor nuj^t tramtde the Koran 
under his hone’s feet, but the calm le^dator 
respected the prophets and pontiffs of the most 
boi^le sects. The reason Zingis was not in¬ 
formed by books: the khan could neither read 
nor write; and, except the tribe of the Igours, 
the greatest part of the Moguls and Tarmrs 
were as illiterate as their sovereign. The mem¬ 
ory of their exploits wia preserved by tradition: 
sixty-eight years after the death of Zingis these 
tradidons were collected and transcribed the 
brevity of their domestic annals may be Sup¬ 
plied by the Chinese,® Persians,® Armenians,^® 
Syrians,Arabians,^ Greeks,^® Russians,®^ 
Poles,'® Hungarians,'® and Latins;" and each 
nation will deserve credit in the relation of their 
own disasters and defeats.'® 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants suc¬ 
cessively reduced the hordes of the desert, who 
pitched their tents between the wall of China 
and the Volga; and the Mogul emperor became 
the monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of 
many millions of shepherds and soldiers, who 
felt their united strength, and were impatient 
to rush on the mild and wealthy climates of the 
south. His ancestors had been the tributaries of 
the Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself 
had been disgraced by a title of honour and 
servitude. The court of Pekin was astonished by 
an embassy from its former vassal, who, in the 
tone of the king of nations, exacted the tribute 
and obedience which he had paid, and who 
affected to treat the oj heaven as the most 
contemptible of mankind. A haughty answer 
disguised their secret apprehensions; and their 
fears were soon justified by the march of in¬ 
numerable squadrons, who pierced on all sides 
the feeble rampart of the great wall. Ninety 
cities were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls; 
ten only escaped; and Zingis, from a knowledge 
of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered his 
vanguard with their captive parents; an un¬ 
worthy, and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the 
virtue of his enezhies. His invasion was sup¬ 
ported by the revolt of a hundred thousand 
Khitans, who guarded the frontier: yet he lis¬ 
tened to a treaty; and a princess of China, three 
thousand horses, five hundred youths and as 
many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, 
were the price of his retreat. In his s^ond ex¬ 
pedition he compelled the Chinese emperor to 
retire beyond the Yellow River to a more 
southern residence. The siege of Pricin'* was 
long and laborious: the Inhabitants were re* 
duoed by famine so decimate and devour dirir 


feUow-cidaens; when thrir ammunition was 
spent, discharged ingots of gold and sXtmc 
from their engines; but the Moguls Introduced 
a mine to the centre of the capit^; and the con^ 
ilagration the palace burnt above thirty 
days. China was desolated by Tartar war and 
domestic faction; and the live northern prov¬ 
inces were added to the empire of Zingis* 

In the West he toudied the dominions of 
Mohammed sifltan of Carizme, who reigned 
from the Persian Gulf to the borders of India 
and Turkestan; and who, in the proud imita¬ 
tion of Alexander the Great, forgot the servi¬ 
tude and ingratitude of his fathers to the house 
of Seljuk. It was the wish of Zingis to estal^ish a 
friendly and commercial intercourse with the 
most powerful of the Moslem princes; nor could 
he be tempted by the secret solicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal 
wrongs the safety of the church and state. A 
rash and inhuman deed provoked and justified 
the Tartar arms in the invasion of the southern 
Asia. A caravan of three ambassadors and one 
hundred and fifty merchants was arrested and 
murdered at Otrar, by the command of Mo¬ 
hammed; nor was it till after a demand and 
denial of justice, till he had prayed and fasted 
three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul 
emperor appealed to the judgment of God and 
his sword. Our European battles, says a phil¬ 
osophic writer,*® arc petty skirmishes, if com¬ 
pared to the numbers that have fought and 
fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven hundred thou¬ 
sand Moguls and Tartars are said to have 
marched under the standard of Zingis and his 
four sons. In the vast plains that extend to the 
north of the Sihon or Jaxartes they were en¬ 
countered by four hundred thousand soldiers of 
the sultan; and in the first batde, which writ 
suspended by the night, one hundred and sixty 
thousand Carizmians were slain. Mohammed 
was astonished by the multitude and valour of 
his enemies; he withdrew from the scene of 
danger, and distributed his troops in the feem- 
tier towns; trusting that the barbarians, invin¬ 
cible in the field, would be repulsed by the 
length and difficulty of so many regular sieges. 
But the prudence of Zingis had formed a b^y 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic 
arts; infmned perhaps of the secret of gun¬ 
powder, and capable, under his discipline, of 
attacking a foreign country with more vigour 
and success than diey had d^ended their own. 
Tht Persian historians will rriate the sieges and 
seduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bochana, Samar- 
cand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nriabour, Bririi, 
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and Candahar; and the conquest of the rich 
and pc^ndous countries of Transoxianaj Ca* 
rizme, and Ghprazan. Hie destructive hostilities 
of Attila and the Huns have long since been 
ducidated by the example of Zingis and the 
Moguls; and in this more proper place 1 shall 
be content to observe, that, from the Caspian 
to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hun¬ 
dred miles, which was adorned with the habi¬ 
tations and labours of mankind, and that five 
centuries have not been sufficient to repair the 
ravages of four years. The Mogul emperor en¬ 
couraged or indulged the fury of his troops: the 
hope of future possession was lost in the ardour 
of rs^ine and slaughter; and the cause of the 
war exasperated their native fierceness by the 
pretence of justice and revenge. The downfall 
and death of the sultan Mohammed, who ex¬ 
pired, unpided and alone, in a desert island oi 
•the Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement for the 
calamities of which he was the author. Gould 
the Garizmian empire have been saved by a 
single hero, it would have been saved by his son 
Gelaleddin, whose active valour repeatedly 
checked the Moguls in the career of victory. 
Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the 
Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable 
host, till, in the last moment of despair, Gela¬ 
leddin spurred his horse into the waves, swam 
one of the broadest and most rapid rivers of 
Asia, and extorted the admiration and applause 
of Zingis himself. It was in this camp that the 
Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance to 
the murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, 
who sighed for the enjoyment of their native 
land. Incumbered with the spoils of Asia, he 
slowly measured back his footsteps, betrayed 
some pity for the misery of the vanquished, and 
declared his intention of rebuilding the cities 
which had been swept away by the tempest of 
his arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
Jaxartes he was joined by two generals whom 
he had detached with thirty thousand horse to 
subdue the western provinces of Persia. They 
had trampled on the nations which opposed 
their passage, penetrated through the gates of 
Derbend, traversed the Volga and the desert, 
and accomplished the circuit of the Gaspian 
Sea, by an expedition which had never been 
attempted, and has never been repeated. The 
return oi Zan^ was signalised by the overthrow 
of the rebellious or independent kingdoms of 
Taitaryrand he died in the fulness of years and 
l^ory, with his last breath exhorting and in- 
;^atnscting;his sons to achieve the conquest of the 
^pnewea^^. 


Hie harem of Zingis was composed of five 
hundred wives and oonculnnes; and of his nu¬ 
merous progeny, four sons, illustrious by dseir 
birth and merit, exercised tpider their father 
the principal offices of peace and war* Tcaishi 
was his great huntsman, Zagatai^ his judge. 
Octal his mmister, and Tuli his general; and 
their names and actions are often conspicuous 
in the history of his conquests. Firmly united 
for their own and the public interest, ffie three 
brothers and their families were content with 
dependent sceptres; and Octal, by general con¬ 
sent, was proclaimed great khan, cir emperor of 
the Moguls and Tartars. He was succeeded by 
his son Gayuk, after whose death the em^re 
devolved to his cousins Mangou and Gublai, 
the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zinms. 
In the sixty-eight years of his four first success^, 
the Mogul subdued almost all Asia and a large 
portion of Europe. Without confining myself tip 
the order of time, without expatiating on thi 
detail of events, I shall present a general picture 
of the progress of their arms; 1. In the East; 
II. In ffie South; III. In the West; and IV. In 
the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, Ghina was 
divided into two empires or dynasties of the 
N<wth and Southand the difference of origin 
and interest was smoothed by a general con¬ 
formity of laws, language, and national man¬ 
ners. The Northern empire, which had been 
dismembered by Zingis, was finally subdued 
seven years after his death. After the loss of 
Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at 
Kaifong, a city many leagues in circumference, 
and which contained, according to the Chinese 
annals, fourteen hundred thousand families of 
inhabitants and fugitives. He escapied from 
thence with only seven horsemen, and made his 
last stand in a third capital, till at length the 
hopeless monarch, protesting his innocence and 
accusing his fortune, ascended a funeral pile, 
and gave orders that, as soon as he had stabbed 
himself, the fire should be kindled by his at¬ 
tendants. The; dynasty-of the Song, the native 
and ancient sovereigns of the whole empire, 
survived about forty-five years the fall of 
Northern usurpers; and the perfect conquest 
was reserved for the arms of Gublai. During this 
interval the Moguls were often diverted by 
foreign wars; and, if the Chinese seldom dared 
to meet their victors in the field, their passive 
courage presented an endlm succession, of 
cities to storm and of millions to slau^ter. In 
the attack and defence of places the engmps of 
antiquity and the Gi:!eek fire were alternately 
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employed: die use of guxipowder in cannon and 
bombs appears as a familiar practice;** and die 
deges were conducted by tl^ Mohammedans 
and Fraidcs, who had been liberally invited into 
the service of Cublai. After passing the great 
river the trQ6p8 and artillery were conveyed 
along a series of canals, till they invested the 
royal residence of Hamcheu, or Quinsay, in the 
country of silk, the most delicious climate 
China. The emperor, a defenceless youth, sur¬ 
rendered his person and sceptre; and before he 
was sent in exile into Tartary he struck nine 
times the ground with his forehead, to adore in 
prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the great 
khan. Yet the war (it was now styled a rebellion) 
was still maintained in the southern provinces 
from Hamcheu to Canton; and the obsdnate 
remnant of independence and hostility was 
transported from the land to the sea. But when 
the Beet of the Song was surrounded and op¬ 
pressed by a superior armament, their last 
champion leaped into the waves with his infant 
emperor in his arms. ‘^It is more glorious,” he 
cried, “to die a prince than to live a slave.” A 
hundred thousand Chinese imitated his ex¬ 
ample; and the whole empire, from Tonkin to 
the great wall, submitted to the dominion of 
Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the 
conquest of Japan: his fieet was twice ship¬ 
wrecked; and the lives of a hundred thousand 
Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the 
fruitless expedition. But the circumjacent king¬ 
doms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochin-china, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different 
degrees of tribute and obedience by the effort 
or terror of his arms. He explored the Indian 
Ocean with a fieet of a thousand ships: they 
sailed in sixty-eight days most probably to the 
isle of Borneo, under the equinoctial line; and 
though they returned not without spoil or 
glory, the emperor was dissatisfied that the 
savage king had escaped from their hands. 

II. The conquest of Hindostan by the Moguls 
was resolved in a later period for'the house o£ 
Timour; but that of Iran, or Persia, was 
achieved by Holagou Khan, the grandson of 
Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the two 
successive emperors, Mangou and Cublai. 1 
shall aotenumerate the crowd of sultans, emirs, 
and atabeks whom he tram{M dust; but 
theexdrpatkm of the Assas^ns, or Ismaeliam** 
of Persia, may be considered as a sarvice to 
mankinii Among the hills to the soutib of the 
Casjfian ^ese odious sectaries had) reigned 
widi kSipiudty above ahuxidred and sixty years; 
and their piino^ or iixiam, establisha! his lieu¬ 


tenant to lei^ and govern the cedony of Mount 
Libanus, so famous and formidable in the 
tory of the crusades.** With the fanaticism of 
the Koran the. Ismaelians had blended the 
Indian transmigration and the visions of their 
own prophets; and it was their first duty to de¬ 
vote their soub and bodies in blind obi^lieuce 
to the vicar of God. The daggers of his mis¬ 
sionaries were felt both in the East and West: 
the Christians and the Moslems enumerate, 
and perhaps multiply, the illustrious viedms 
that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, or re¬ 
sentment of the old man (as he was corrupdy 
styled) of the mountain. But these daggers, his 
only arms, were broken by the sword of Ho¬ 
lagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin^ which, in 
the most odious sense, has been adopted in the 
languages of Europe. The extinction of the 
Abbassides cannot be indifferent to the spec¬ 
tators of their greatness and decline. Since the 
fall of their Seljukian tyrants the caliphs had 
recovered their lawful dominion of Bagdad and 
the Arabian Irak; but the city was distracted by 
theological factions, and the commander of the 
faithful was lost in a harem of seven hundred 
concubines. The invasion of the Moguls he en¬ 
countered with feeble arms and haughty em¬ 
bassies. “On the divine decree,” said the caliph 
Mostasem, “is founded the throne of the sons 
of Abbas: and their foes shall surely be destroyed 
in this world and in the next. Who is this Ho¬ 
lagou that dares to rise against them? If he be 
desirous of peace, let him instantly depart from 
the sacred territory; and perhaps he may ob¬ 
tain from our clemency the pardon of his foult.” 
This presumption was cheri^ed by a perfidious 
vizir, who assured his master that, even if die 
barbarians had entered the city, the women 
and children firom the terraces would be suf¬ 
ficient to overwhelm them with stones. But 
when Holagou touched the phantom, it in¬ 
stantly vanished into smoke. After a siege of two 
zQont^ Bagdad was stormed and sacked by the 
Mc^ls; and their savage commander pro¬ 
nounced the death of the caliph Mostasem, the 
last of the temporal successors of Mohammed; 
whose noUe kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had 
retgnedin Asia above five hundred years. What¬ 
ever might he the designs of the conqueror, the 
holy cidei of Mecca and Medina** wiere pro¬ 
tected by the Arabian desert; but the Moguls 
spread l^yond the Tigris and Euphrates, |nl- 
laged Akppo and DaxnaMxis, and threatened^to 
join the Frania in the deliverance of Jmisjdeni* 
Egypt was lost had been defended only^by 
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her f^Ue offii^Mingj but the Matoialukes had 
breathed in if^ir in^sihcy die keenness of a 
Scythian mri equal in valotnr, superior in disci^ 
plinei they met the Moguls in many a wel^ 
Ibught held; and drove back the stream of hos¬ 
tility to the eastward of the Euphrates. But it 
ov^owed with resisdess violence the kingdoms 
of Armenia and Anatolia, of which the former 
Was possessed by the Christians and the latter 
by the Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed 
some resistance to the Mogul arms dll Azzadin 
sought a refuge among the Greeks of Constan¬ 
tinople, and his feeble successors, the last of the 
Seljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by 
the khans of Persia. 

111. No sooner had Octai subverted the 
northern empire of China than he resolved to 
visit with his arms the most remote countries of 
the West. Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls 
and Tartars were inscribed on the military roll: 
of these the great khan selected a third, which 
he intrusted to the command of his nephew 
Batou, the son of Tuli; who reigned over his 
father’s conquests to the north of the Caspian 
Sea. After a festival of forty days Batou set for¬ 
wards on this great expedition; and such was 
the speed and ardour of his innumerable squad¬ 
rons, that in less than six years they had meas¬ 
ured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a 
fourth part of the circumference of the globe. 
The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga 
and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vis¬ 
tula and Danube, they either swam with their 
horses or passed on the ice, or traversed in 
leathern boats, which followed the camp and 
transported their waggons and artillery. By the 
first victories of Batou the remains of national 
freedom were eradicated in the immense plains 
of Turkestan and Kipzak.^^ In his rapid prog¬ 
ress he overran the kingdoms, as they are now 
styled, of Astracan and Cazan; and the troops 
which he detached towards Mount Caucasus 
eacplored the most secret recesses of Georgia 
and Gircasna. The dvil discord of the great 
dukes, or princes, of Ruaua betrayed their 
ootm^try to the Tartars. They ipread torn Lt- 
vbnia to the Black Sca^ mdboth Moscow and 
KioW) die modem imd the ancient capitals, 
were reduced to adies; a temporary ruia; less 
fatal than the deep, and perhaps indelible, 
mnrk'Which a Servitude of two hundred years 
hn$ imprinted on the character Of the Russians: 
Tbfi Tartars waged with equal fury the coim*' 
tdar whjtch they hof^d %to possess '^xtd those 
which dwy were has^ning to leave. From the 
pernumelst oemqucst of Russia they made a 


deadly, though transient, inroad into, the hqaet 
of Poland, and as far as the borders of Giermaxiy. 
The cities of Lublin and Cracow were oblit¬ 
erated: they approached the shores of the 
Baltic; and in the battle of Lignitz they de¬ 
feated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, 
and the great master of the Teutonic c^er, and 
frlled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. 
From Lignitz, the extreme point of their western 
march, they turned aside to the invasion of 
Hungary; and the presence or spirit of Batou 
inspired die host of five hundred thousand men: 
the Carpathian hills could not be long imper¬ 
vious to their divided columns; and their ap¬ 
proach had been fondly disbelieved till it 
irresistibly felt The king, Bda the Fourth, a!^ 
sembled the mUitary force of his counts and 
bishops; but he had alienated the nation by 
adopting a vagrant horde of forty thousand 
families of Comans, and these savage guests\ 
were provoked to revolt by the suspicion of 
treachery and the murder of their prince. The 
whole cotmtry north of the Danube was lost in 
a day and depopulated in a summer; and the 
ruins of cities and churches were overspread 
with the bones of the natives who expiated the 
sins of their Turkish ancestors. An ecclesiastic 
who fled from the sack of Waradin describes 
the calamities which he had seen or suflered; 
and the sanguinary rage of sieges and batdes is 
far less atrocious than the treatment of the fugi¬ 
tives, who had been allured from the woods 
under a promise of peace and pardon, and who 
were coolly slaughtered as soon as they had per¬ 
formed the labours of the harvest and vintage. 
In the winter the Tartars passed the Danube on 
the ice and advanced to Gran or Stiigonium,. a 
German colony, and the metropolis of the king^ 
dom. Thirty engines were planted against the 
walla; the ditches were filled with sacks of earth 
and dead bodies; and after a promiscuous mail- 
sacra, three, hundred noble matrons were slain 
in the presence of the khan. Of all the cities and 
fortresses of Hungary three alone Survived the 
Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid 
his head among the islands of the Adriatic^ . 

The Latin world was darkened by thiscloud 
of savage hostility; a Russian fugitive carried 
the alarm to Sweden; and the resnote nations of 
the Baltic and die ocean trembled at the ap¬ 
proach of the Tartars,^ whom their fear and 
ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
human species* Since the invasion of the Arabs 
in the eighth century Eurc^ had.neva&.l)een 
exposed to a similar calamity; and:if ^ dis- 
c^lies of Mohanuned would have oppressed her 
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fdigion and liberty, it mi{^t be apprdtended 
that the shepherds of Scythia would'extitiguids 
her cities, her arts, and ail the institudons of 
civil society. The Roman pontiff attempted to 
appease and convert these invincible pagans by 
a mission of Frandscah and Dominican friars; 
hut he was astonished by the reply of the Idban, 
that the sons of God and of Zingis were invested 
with a divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations; and that the pope would be involved 
in the universal destruction, unless he visited in 
person and as a suppliant the royal horde. The 
emperor Frederic the Second embraced a more 
generous mode of defence; and his letters to the 
kings of France and England and the princes of 
Germany represented the common danger, and 
urged them to arm their vassals in this just and 
rational crusade.** The Tartars themselves were 
awed by the fame and valour of the Franks: the 
town of Neustadt in Austria was bravely de¬ 
fended against them by fifty knights and twenty 
cross-bows; and they raised the siege on the ap¬ 
pearance of a German army. After wasting the 
adjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bul¬ 
garia, Baton slowly retreated from the Danube 
to the Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in 
the city and palace of Serai, which started at 
his command from the midst of the desert 
IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the 
north attracted the arms of the Moguls: Shei- 
bani khan, the brother of the great Baton, led a 
horde of fifteen thousand families into the wilds 
of Siberia; and his descendants reigned at To- 
bolskoi above three centuries till the Russian 
conquest. The spirit of enterprise whidi pursued 
the course of the Oby and Yenisei must have led 
to the discovery of Icy Sea. After brushing 
away the monstrous fables of men with dogs’ 
heads and cloven feet, we shall find that, fifteen 
years after the death of Zingis, the Moguls were 
informed of the name and manners of the Sa- 
moyedes m the neighbourhood of the polar 
circle, whadwelt in subterraneous huts and de¬ 
rived. their furs and their food from the sole oc- 
cup^on of hunting.** 

While China, 'Syria, and Poland were in¬ 
vaded at the same time by the Moguls and Tar¬ 
tan, the authors of the mighty mischief were 
content with the knowledge and declaration 
that their word was the sword of death. Like the 
fint caliphs, the first successon of Zingis teldma 
appeared in person at the head of their vic¬ 
torious armies. On the banks of the Onon and 
Sdinga, the royal or exhibited the 

contrpst of sir^lidty and greatness; of the 
roasted sheep md inare^t milk wfaidi^ composed 


their baxiqueiis; and of a distribution in one day 
of five huneteed waggons of gold and silver. The 
ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia 
were compelled to undertake this distant and 
laborious pilgrimage; asal the life and reign of 
the great dukes oi Russia, the kings of Georgia 
and Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, and the 
emirs of Persia, were decided by the frown or 
smile of the great khan. The sons and grandsons 
of Zingis had been accustomed to the pastoral 
life; but the village of Caracorum*^ was grad¬ 
ually ennobled by their election and residence. 
A change of maimers is implied in the removal 
of Octal and Mangou from a tent to a house; 
and thdr example was imitated by the princes 
of their family and the great officers of ffie em^ 
pire. Instead of the boundless forest, the en^ 
closure of a park afibrded the more indolent 
pleasures of the chase; their new habitations 
were decorated with painting and sculpture; 
their superfluous treasures were cast in foun¬ 
tains, and basins, and statues of massy silver; 
and the artists of China and Paris vied with 
each other in the service of the great khan.** 
Caracorum contained two streets, the one of 
Chinese mechanics, the other of Mohammedan 
traders; and the places of religious worship, one 
Nestorian church, two mosques, and twelve 
temples of various idols, may represent in some 
degree die number and division of inhabitants. 
Yet a French missionary declares that the town 
of St. Denys, near Paris, was more considerable 
than the Tartar capital; and that the whole 
palace of Mangou was scarcely equal to a tenth 
part of that Benedictine abbey. The conquests 
of Russia and Syria might amuse the vanity d* 
the great khans; but they were seated on the 
bordersof China; the acquisition of that empire 
was the nearest and most interesting object; 
and they might learn from their pastoral econ¬ 
omy that it is for the advantage of the 8hq>heixl 
to protect and propagate his flock. 1 have al¬ 
ready celebrated the wisdom and virtue of a 
mandarin who prevented the desdation of flve 
populous and cultivated provinces. In a spout¬ 
less administration of thirty years this friend of 
his country and of mankind oontinually la¬ 
boured to mitigate, or mspend, the havoc of 
war ; to save the monuments,' abd' to rekindle 
the flame, of science; to restrain the military 
coaunandor by the restoratibn of civil magis¬ 
trates; and to instil the love of peace and justice 
into the minds of the Mogulsw He struggled with 
the bad>arlsm of the Bsm conquerors; but his 
salutary lessons produxsed a rich harvest in ti» 
second generation. Xbt nordiem, and by 
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grees the southern, empire acquiesced in the 
government of Cublai, the lieutienant, and 
^terwards the successor, of Mangou; and the 
nation was loyal to a prince who had been edu¬ 
cated in the manners of Ohina. He restored the 
forms of hex venerable constitution; and the 
victors submitted to the laws, the fashions, and 
even thO prejudices, of the vanquished people. 
This peaceful triumph, which has been more 
than once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great 
measure, to the numbers and servitude of the 
Chinese. The Mogul army was dissolved in a 
vast and populous country; and their emperors 
adopted with pleasure a political system which 
gives to the prince the solid substance of des¬ 
potism, and leaves to the aibject the empty 
names of philosophy, freedom, and filial obe¬ 
dience. Under the reign of Cublai, letters and 
commerce, peace and justice, were restored; 
die gicat canal of five hundred miles was 
opened from Nankin to the capital; he fixed his 
residence at Pekin; and displayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greatest monarch of 
Asia. Yet this learned prince declined from the 
pure and simple religion of his great ancestor: 
he sacrificed to the idol Fo; and his blind at¬ 
tachment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes 
of China’* provoked the censure of the disciples 
of Confucius. His successors polluted the palace 
with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astrol¬ 
ogers, while thirteen millions of their subjects 
were consumed in the provinces by famine. One 
hundred and forty years after the death of 
Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the 
Yuen, was expelled by a revolt of the native 
Chinese; and the Mogul emperors were lost in 
the oblivion of the desert. Before this revolution 
they had forfeited their supremacy over the dc- 
.pexident branches of their house, the khans of 
Kipzak and Russia, the khans of Zagatai or 
Transoxiana, and the khans of Iran or Perria. 
By their distance and power th^ royal lieu- 
^tenants had soon been released from the duties 
of obedience; and after the death of Cublai 
they scorned to accept a sceptre or a title from 
his unworthy successors. According to their re¬ 
spective situation, they maintained the sim- 
I^Gtty of the pastoral life, or assumed the luxury 
of the cities of .Asia; but the princes and their 
hqities were alike disposed for the reception of a 
IcMtgn worship. After some hesitation between 
the Od^pel and the Koran, they conformed to 
idt^on of Mohammed; and while they 
adcgsced; for their brethren the Arabs and Per« 
renounced aU intercourse with the 
the idolaters of China. 


In this shipwreck of nations some surprise 
may be exdtcd by the escape of the Roman 
empire, whose relics, at the time of the Mogul 
invasion, were dismembered by the Greeks'and 
Latins. Less potent than Alexando:, they were 
pressed, like the Macedonian, both in Europe 
and Asia, by the shepherds of Scythia; and had 
the Tartars undert^en the siege, Constanti¬ 
nople must have yielded to the fate of Pekin, 
Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious and vol¬ 
untary retreat of Batou from the Danube was 
insulted by the vain triumph of the Franks and 
Greeks;” and in a second expedition death 
surprised him in full march to attack the cap¬ 
ital of the CaesarSl His brother Borga carried 
the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace; but 
he was diverted from the Byzantine war by\a 
visit to Novogorod, in the fifty-seventh degrqe 
of latitude, where he numbered the inhabitant! 
and regulated the tributes, of Russia. The Mogul 
khan formed an alliance with the Mamalukes\ 
against his brethren of Persia: three hundred 
thousand horse penetrated through the gates of 
Derbend, and the Greeks might rejoice in the 
first example of domestic war. After the recovery 
of Constantinople, Michael Palaeologus,” at a 
distance from his court and army, was surprised 
and surrounded in a Thracian castle by twenty 
thousand Tartars. But the object of their march 
was a private interest: they came to the deliv¬ 
erance of Azzadin the Turkish sultan, and were 
content with his person and the treasure of the 
emperor. Their general Noga, whose name is 
perpetuated in the hordes Astracan, raised a 
formidable rebellion against Mengo Timour, 
the third of the kahns of Kipzak, obtained m 
marriage Maria the natural daughter of Palae- 
oiogus, and guarded the dominions of his friend 
and father. The subsequent invasions of a 
Scythian cast were those of outlaws and fugi¬ 
tives; and some thousands of Alani and Co¬ 
mans, who had been driven from iheir native 
scatk, were reclaimed from a vagrant life and 
enlisted in the service of the empire. Such was 
the influence in £urope*^of the invasion of^the 
Moguls. The first terror of their arms secuied 
rather than disturbed the peace of the Rtiiman 
Asia. The sultan of Iconhim sdidted a personal 
interview with John Vataces; and his artful 
policy encouraged the Turks to defend their 
barrier against the common enemy.” That bar¬ 
rier indeed was soon overthrown, and Che servi¬ 
tude and ruin of the Seljiddans esqiosed the 
iiak^ness of the Greeki. Tbe formidable Ho- 
lagou thieatened to;mar^ to ConstantiiM^eat 
the head offdiir himdiedJthodsatid men; and 
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(he gmutidleii panic of ilie dtizeos of Nice will; 
present an image of the tmat which he had 
iiupiredr The accident of a prooesston, and the 
aoond'of a dolehil litany, *‘Fram the fury of the 
Tartars, good Lord, deliver us,” had scattered 
the hasty report of an assault and massacre. In 
the blind c^nlity oi fear the streets of Nice 
were crowded with thousands of both sexes, 
who knew not from what or to whom they fled; 
and some hours elapsed before the firmness of 
the military officers could relieve the city from 
this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Hola- 
gou and his successors was fortunately diverted 
by the conquest of Bagdad and a long vicissitude 
of Syrian wars; their hostility to the Moslems 
inclined them to unite with the Greeks and 
Franks;*^ and their generosity or contempt had 
offered the kingdom of Anatolia as the reward 
of an Armenian vassals Hie fragments of the 
Seljukian monarchy were disputed by the emirs 
who had occupied the cities or the mountains; 
but they all confessed the supremacy of the 
khans of Persia; and he often interposed his 
authority, and sometimes his arms, to check 
their depredations, and to preserve the peace 
and balance of his Turkish frontier. The death 
of Gazan, one of the greatest and most accom« 
plished princes of the house of Zingis, removed 
this salutary control; and the decline of the 
Moguls gave a free scope to the rise and prog¬ 
ress of the Ottoman empire.^ 

After the retreat of Zingis the sultan Gela- 
leddin of Caiizme had returned from India to 
the possession and defence of his Persian king¬ 
doms; In the peace of eleven years that hero 
fought in person fourteen battles; and such was 
his activity that he led his cavalry in seventeen 
days from Teflis to Kerman, a march of a thou¬ 
sand miles. Yet he was oppressed by the jeal¬ 
ousy of the Moslem princes and die innumer¬ 
able armies of the Moguls; and after h» last 
defeat Gelaleddin peridied ignobly in the 
mountains of Curdistan. His death dissolved a 
veteran and adventurous army, which included 
under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins 
many Turkman hordes that had attached them¬ 
selves to the sultan’s fortune^ The btdder and 
more powoful chiefr invaded Syria, and vio¬ 
lated the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem: the more 
httmbie engaged in the service of Aladin sultan 
Iconium, and among these were the obscure 
fathers of Ottoman line* They had formerly 
pitched their ientB near die southern banks of 
the Oaus, In the pdaias of Mahan and Nesa; 
and it is somewhat mmarkabtc that the same 
qmt should- ha^' pi^uced die first authors of 


the Parthian and Turkish empires; At the head, 
or in the rear, of a Carizmian army, Soliman 
Shah was drowned in the passage of the Eu¬ 
phrates: his son Orthogrul became the soldier 
and subject of Aladin, and established at Sur¬ 
gut, on the banks of die Sangar, a camp of frur 
hundred families or tents, whom he governed 
fifty-two years both in peace and war. He was 
the father of Thaman, or Athman, whose Turk¬ 
ish name has been melted into the appellation 
of the caliph Othman: and if we describe that 
pastoral chief as a shepherd and a robber, we 
must separate from those characters all idea of 
ignominy and baseness. Othman possessed, and 
perhaps surpassed, the ordinary virtues of a 
soldier; and the circumstances of time and 
place were propitious to his independence and 
success. The Seljukian dynasty was no more, 
and the distance and decline of the Mogul 
khans soon enfranchised him from the control 
of a superior. He was situate on the verge of the 
Greek empire: the Koran sanctified hU ^oct, or 
holy war, against the infidels; and their pdit- 
ical errors unlocked the passes of Mount Olym¬ 
pus, and invited him to descend into the plains 
of Bithynia. Till the reign of Palaeologus these 
passes had been vigilantly guarded by the 
militia of the country, who were repaid by their 
own safety and an exemption from taxes. The 
emperor abolished their privilege and assumed 
their office; but the tribute was rigorously col¬ 
lected, the custody of the passes was neglected, 
and the hardy mountaineers degenerated into a 
trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or 
discipline. It was on the twenty-seventh of July, 
in the year twelve hundred and ninety-nine of 
the Christian era, that Othman first invaded 
the territory of Nicodemia;*^ and the singular 
accuracy of the date seems to disclose some 
foresight d the rapid and destructive of 

the monster. Hie annals of the twenty-eevea 
years of his reign would exhibit a repetition of 
the same inroads; and his hereditary troops 
were multiplied in each campaign by the ac¬ 
cession of captives and volunteers. Instead of 
retreating to the hills^ he maintained the most 
useful imd defensibb posts, fortified die towm 
and castles which he had first piliagech ^tnd re¬ 
nounced the pastoral life for the baths and 
palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not till 
Othman was oppressed fay age and infirmities 
that he received the welcome news of the con- 
quest of Frusai which had beeh-surrendered by 
fruxdne or treachery to^ the arms of his son 
Orchan. The glory of Othnumis tiddly founded 
<b that of hisdescefidants; but the Turka have 
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traiMcribed or ccunpoied a toy^l testaixicnt of. 
his last CQunseb of justice and moderation,^ 
From the conquest of Prusa we may date the 
true era of the Ottoman empire* The lives and 
possessions of the Christian subjects were re¬ 
deemed by a tribute or ransom thirty thou¬ 
sand crowns of gold; and the citya by the la¬ 
bours of Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mor 
hammedan capital; Prusa was decorated with a 
mosque, a college, and an hospital, of royal 
foundation; the Seljukian coin was changed for 
the name and impression of the new dynasty; 
and the most skilful professors of human and 
divine knowledge attracted the Persian and 
Arabian students from the ancient schools of 
Oriental learning. The office of vizir was insti¬ 
tuted for Aladin, the brother oi Orchan; and a 
different habit distinguished the citizens from 
the peaseuits, the Moslems from the infidels. All 
the troops , of Othman had consisted of loose 
squadrons of Turkman cavalry, who served 
without pay and fought without discipline; but 
ai regular body of infantry was first established 
and trained by the prudence of his son. A great 
number of volunteers was enrolled with a small 
stipend, but with the permission of living at 
home, unless they were summoned to the field: 
their rude manners and seditious temper dis¬ 
posed Orchan to educate his young captives as 
his soldiers and those of the prophet; but the 
Turkish peasants were still allowed to mount 
on horseback and follow his standard, with the 
appellation and the hopes of freebooters. By these 
arts he Conned an army of twenty-five thousand 
Moslems; a train of battering engines was 
framed far the use of sieges; and the first sue* 
oessfiil experiment was made on the .cities of 
Nice and Nicomedia. Orchan granted a safe- 
conduct to all who were desirous of departing 
with their families and effects; but the widows 
of the tiain were given in , marriage to the con¬ 
querors; and the sacrilegious plunder, the 
books, ffie vases, and the images, were sold or 
ransomed at Ck>n8tantinopie. The emperor An- 
dronicus the Younger was vanquished and 
wounded by the son of Othman:^ he subdued 
the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia as 
£ar as. the shores of the fic^horus and Helles¬ 
pont; and the Christians confessed the justice 
and clemency of a reign which claimed the vol-^ 
uiatadry attach erf the Turks of Asia. Yet 
Orchan was content with the modest title of 
atiir ; and in Ae list of his eoo^ers» the prinosa 
of SUknn or Anatolia,^’ bis military forces were 
aurtmedby tiieonm of QhcKmian and Cara- 
mania^ eaiCh of^^idsom couU bring into the field 


an army of forty , diousand men. Thek domhi;^ 
ions were situate m the. heart dT the Seljuldm 
kingdom: but the holy warriors,, though of tn^ 
krm note, who formed new.principaUties.on 
the Greek empire, are more conspicuous in the 
light of history. The maritime country from the 
Propontis to the Maeander and the isle of 
Rhi^es, so long threatened and so often pil-, 
laged, was finely lost about the thirtieth year of 
Andronicus the ^der.^^ Two Turkish chi^tains, 
Sarukhan and Aidin, left their names to their 
conquests, and their conquests to their pos¬ 
terity. The captivity or ruin of the seven churches 
of Asia was corwustunated; and the barbarous 
lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the 
monuments of classic and Christian antiquit^ 
In the loss of Ephesus the Christians deplored 
the fall of the first angel, the extinction of thq 
first candlestick, of the Revelations;^^ the deso-\ 
lation is complete; and the temple of Diana or \ 
the church of Mary will equally elude the 
search of the curious traveller. The circus and 
three stately theatres of Laodicea are now 
peopled with, wolves and foxes; Sardes is reduced 
to a miserable village; the God of Mohammed, 
without a rival or a son, is invoked in the 
mosques of Thyatira and Pergamus; and the 
populousness of Smyrna is supported by the 
foreign trade of the Franks and Armenians. 
Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, 
or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgotten 
by the emperors, encompassed on all sides by 
the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their 
religion and freedom above. fourscore years, 
and at length capitulated with the proudest of 
the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect--a 
column in a scene of ruins-—a pleasing example 
that the paths of honour and safety may some¬ 
times be the same. The servitude of Rhoides was 
delayed above two: centuries by the establish¬ 
ment of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
under the discipline of the order that island 
emerged into fame and"opulence; the noble 
and warlike monks were renowned by land and 
sea; and the bulwark.of Christendom provoked 
aodrepelled the arms of the Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were 
tiie authors of their final ruin. During the icivU 
wars of the elder and younger Andronicus, the 
son of Othman .achieved, almost without rer 
siitance, the conquest of ffitbynia; 9xui the same 
dkceders encouragndi the Tuikirii emirs of 
Lydia andionia to huUd a fleet, and to piUage 
tim actiaeent tslanda of 

In the defence of hk Ufe and honooiy 
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Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, w 
tate, hts adversaries, bf calling to his aid the 
public enemies of his religion and country. 
Amir, the son of Aidin, concealed under a 
Turkish garb the humanity and politeness of a 
Greek; he was united with the ^at domestic 
by mutual esteem and reciprocal seMces; and 
their friendship is compsured, in the vain rhet¬ 
oric of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes 
and Pylades.^’ On the report of the danger of 
his friend, who was persecuted by an ungrateful 
court, the prince of Ionia assembled at Smyrna 
a fieet of three hundred vessels, with an army of 
twenty-nine thousand men; sailed in the depth 
of winter, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Hebrus. From thence, with a chosen band of 
two thousand Turks, he marched along the 
banks of the river, and rescued the empress, 
who was besieged in Demotica by the wild Bul¬ 
garians. At that disastrous moment the life or 
death of his beloved Cantacuzene was con¬ 
cealed by his flight into Scrvia; but the grate¬ 
ful Irene, impatient to behold hCr deliverer, in¬ 
vited him to enter the city, and accompanied 
her message with a present of rich apparel and a 
hundred horses. By a peculiar strain of delicacy, 
the gentle barbarian refused, in the absence of 
an unfortunate friend, to visit his wife, or to 
taste the luxuries of the palace; sustained in his 
tent the rigour of the winter; and rejected the 
hospitable gift, that he might share the hard¬ 
ships of two thousand companions, all as de¬ 
serving as himself of that honour and distinc¬ 
tion. Necessity and revenge might justify his 
predatory excursions by sea and land; he left 
nine thousand five hundred men for the guard 
of his fleet; and persevered in the fruitless search 
of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation was has¬ 
tened by a fictitious letter, the severity of the 
season, the clamours of his independent troops, 
and the weight of his spoil and captives. In the 
prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia 
twice ftturned to Europe, joined his arms with 
those of the emperor, besieged Thesikaionica, 
and liireatened Cdnstantinople. Calumny might 
affix some reproach on his impbfect aid, his 
hasty departure, and a bribe ten thousand 
crowns which he accepted from the By^ntine 
court; but his friend was satisfied; and the con¬ 
duct oi Amir is excused by the more sacred duty 
of defending against the Latins his hereditary 
ddminiotls. The maritime j^bwer of the TurJa 
had uidted the pope, the king of Cyprus, die 
republic Venice, and the -<Mer of St. John, 
in a iaudablis cruise; their gafleys Invaded the 
coast of tenia; and Addr Was dain with an 


arrow, in the attempt to wrest from the Rhodian 
knights ’ffie Citadel of Smyrna.^ Before his 
death he generoudy recommended another ally 
of his own nation, not more sincere or zealom 
than himself, but more able to afford a prompt 
and powerful succour, by his situation along the 
Propontis and in front of Constantinople. By 
die prospect of a mOre advantageous tr^ty, the 
Turkish prince of Bithynia was detached from 
his engagements with Anne of Savoy; and the 
pride of Orchan dictated the most solemn pro¬ 
testations, that, if he could obtain the daughter 
of Cantacuzene, he would invariably fulfil the 
duties of a subject and a son. Parental tender¬ 
ness was silenced by the voice of ambition: the 
Greek clergy connived at the marriage of a 
Christian princess with a sectary of Moham¬ 
med; and the father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the 
purple.^* A body of Turkish cavalry attended 
the ambassadors, who disembarked from diirty 
vessels, before his camp of Selymbria. A stately 
pavilion was erected, in which the empress 
Irene passed the night with her daughters. In 
the morning Theodora ascended a throne, 
which was surrounded with curtains of silk and 
gold: the troops were under arms; but the em¬ 
peror alone was on horseback. At a signal the 
curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to disclose 
the bride, or the victim, encircled by kneeling 
eunuchs and hymeneal torches: the sound of 
flutes and trumpets proclaimed the joyful 
event; and her pretended happiness was the 
theme of the nuptial song, which was chanted 
by such poets as the age could produce. With¬ 
out the rites of the church, Theodora was de¬ 
livered to her barbarous lord: but it had been 
stipulated that she should preserve her religion 
in the harem of Bursa; and her father celebrates 
her charity and devotion in this ambiguous sit¬ 
uation. After his peaceful establishment on die 
throne of Ckinstantinople, the Greek emperor 
visited his Turkish ally, who, with four Sons, by 
various wives, expected him at Scutari, on the 
Astatic shore. The two princes partook, with 
seeming cordiality, of the pleasures of the ban¬ 
quet and the chase; and Theodora was per¬ 
mitted to repass the Bosphorus, and to enjoy 
some days in the society her modier. But the 
friendship of Orchan was subservient to his re¬ 
ligion and interest; and in the Genoese war he 
jc^ed Without a bhssh the enemies of Canta- 
cm^ene. 

In the treaty with ffie eno^ress Atm^ the Ot¬ 
toman prince had kissed a>singular condition; 
thatit be lawMfbr to sdl htopria^ 
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oners at Gotastantinople, or transport them into 
Asia. A naked crowd of Chri^ians of both seises 
e^d every age, of priests and monks, ci matrom 
and virgins, was exposed in the public market; 
tbe whip was frequendy used to quicken the 
charity oi redemption; and the indigent Gredcs 
deplored the fate of their brethren, who were 
led away to the worst evik of temporal and 
jq»iritual< bondage.*^*’ Cantacuzene was reduced 
to subscribe the same terms; and their execution 
must have been still more pernicious to the 
empire: a body of ten thousand Turks had been 
detached to the assistance of the empress Anne; 
but the entire forces of Orchan were exerted in 
the service of his father. Yet these calamities 
were of a transient nature; as soon as the storm 
had passed away, the fugitives might return to 
their habitadons; and at the conclusion of the 
civile ^nd foreign wars Europe was completely 
evacuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his 
last quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene 
inflicted the deep and deadly wound which 
could never be healed by his successors, and 
which is poorly expiated by his theological dia* 
logues against the prophet Mohammed. Ig¬ 
norant of their own history, the modern Turks 
confound their first and ^eir final passage of 
the Hellespont,® and describe the son of Or¬ 
chan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
companions, explcoes by stratagem a hostile 
and unknown shore. Soliman, at the head of 
ten thousand horse, was transported in the 
vessels, and entertained as the friend, of the 
Greek emperor. In the civil wars of Romania he 
peiformed some service and perpetrated more 
mischief; but the Chersonesu!» was insensibly 
filled with a Turkish colony; and the Byzantine 
court solicited in vain the restitution of the for¬ 
tresses of Thrace., After some artful delays be¬ 
tween the Ottoman prince and his son, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns, 
and the first payment had l^en made when an 
earthquake shook the walls and cities of the 
provinces; the dismantled places were occupied 
by the Turks; and Gallipoli, the key of the Hei^ 
levpoxUf was rebuilt and repeopled by the policy 
of Soliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene 
cfissolved the feeble bands of domestic alliance; 
and his last advice admonished his countrymen 
to dedine a rash contest, and to compare thdr 
own. weakness with the numbers ai:^ valour, 
the discipline and endiusiasm, the Modems 
Ifis prtKlent counsels were despised by the 
of youth, and soon justified 
of the Ottomans. But as, he 
|M;ns;tised ^fidd the exercke of the jmd. 


Soliman was killed by a fall firom his horse; and 
iht aged Ordian. wept and m^ired on the tomb 
of his valiant son. 

t But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in, the 
death of their enemies; and the Turkish scim¬ 
itar was wielded with the same spixit by Amu-* 
rath the First, the son of Orchan, and the 
brother of Sdiman. By the pale and fainting 
light of the Byzantine annals® we can discern 
that he subdued without resistance ithe whole 
province of Romania or Thrace, from the Hel¬ 
lespont to Mount Haemus and the verge of< the 
capital; and that Adrianople was chosen for the 
royal seat of his government and religion < in 
Europe. Const^tinople, whose decline is I 
most coeval with her foundation, had oftenlin 
the lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted i 
the bd'barians of the East and West; but nev 
till this fatal hour had the Greeks been si^- 
rounded, both in Asia and Europe, by the aritta 
of the same hostile monarchy. Yet the prudence 
or generosity of Amurath postponed for a while 
this easy conquest; and his pride was satisfied 
with the frequent and humble attendance of 
the emperor John Palaeologus and his four sons, 
who followed at his summons the court and 
camp of the Ottoman prince. He marched 
against the Sclavonian nations between the 
Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Ser¬ 
vians, Bosnians, and Albanians; and these war¬ 
like tribes, who had so often insulted the maj¬ 
esty of the empire, were repeatedly broken by 
the destructive inroads. Their countries did not 
abound cither in gold or silver; nor were their 
rustic hamlets and townships enriched by com¬ 
merce or decorated by the arts of luxury. But 
the natives of the soil have been distinguished in 
every age by their hardiness of mind and body; 
and they were converted by a prudent institu¬ 
tion into the firmest and most faithful supporters 
of the Ottoman greatness.®* The vizir of Amu¬ 
rath reminded his sovereign that, according to 
the Mohammedan law, he was entitled to a 
fifth part of the spoil and captives; and that the 
doty might easily he levied, if vigilant olBicers 
were stationed at Gallipoli, to watch the pas¬ 
sage, and to select for his use the stoutest and 
most beautifiil the Christian youth. Ibo 
advice was followed: the edkt was procUumod; 
many thousands of (the European caqptives were 
educated in religion* and arms; axid the new 
xniljitia was consecrated and named by a e«^e- 
iMted dervidt. StsuMting.ia the front of ithsir 
ranks, he stretched thealeeve of hk gown over 
dto Wd of the fbremo^ soldier,,and hk, UMng 
was ddivesred in these words: 
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called Janhsaries (Tengi durif or new ioldiers); 
may their countenance be ever bright! their 
hand victorious! their sword keen! may their 
spear always hang over the heads of their en« 
cmies; and wheresoever they go, may they re¬ 
turn with a white Such was the origin of 
these haughty troops, the terror of the nations, 
and sometimes of the sultans themselves. Their 
valour has declined, their discipline is relaxed, 
and their tumultuary array is incapable of con¬ 
tending with the order and weapons of modern 
tactics; but at the time of their institution they 
possessed a decisive superiority in war; since a 
regular body of infantry, in constant exercise 
and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Christendom. The Janizaries fought 
with the zeal of proselytes against their idola* 
Irons countrymen; and in the battle of Gossova 
the league and independence of the Sclavonian 
tribes was finally crushed. As the conqueror 
walked over the field, he observed that the 
greatest part of the slain consisted of beardless 
youths; and listened to the flattering reply of 
his vizir, that age and wisdom would have 
taught them not to oppose his irresistible arms. 
But the sword of his Janizaries could not defend 
him from the dagger of despair; a Servian sol¬ 
dier started from the crowd of dead bodies, and 
Amurath was pierced to the belly with a mortal 
wound. The grandson of Othman was mild in 
his temper, modest in his apparel, and a lover 
of learning and virtue; but the Moslems were 
scandalised at his absence from public worship; 
and he was corrected by the firmness of the 
mufti, who dared to reject his testimony in a 
civil cause; a mixture of servitude and freedom 
not unfrequent in Oriental history.®® 

The character of Bajazet, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Amurath, is strongly expressed in his 
surname of Ilderim, or the lightning; and he 
might glory in an epithet which was drawn 
from the flery energy o[ his soul and the rapidity 
of his destructive march. In the fourteen years 
of his reign®® he incessantly moved at the head 
of his armies, from Boursa to Adrianople, from 
the Danubd to the Euphrates; and, though he 
strenuously laboured for the propagation of the 
law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, the 
Christian and Mohammedan princes of Europe 
and Asia. From Angora to Amasia and Erze- 
roum, the northern regions of Anatolia were re¬ 
duced to his obedience: he stripped of their 
hereditary possessions his brother emirs of 
Chermian and Caramania, of Aidin md Sa- 
rukto; after the conquest of Iconium the 
ancient kingdom cf the Seljukians again revived 
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in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the con¬ 
quests of Bajazet kss rapid or Important in 
Europe. No sooner had he imposed a regular 
form of servitude on the Servians and Bul¬ 
garians than he passed the Danube to seek new 
enemies and new subjects in the heart of Mol¬ 
davia.®’ Whatever yet adhered to the Greek 
empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 
acknowledged a Turkish master: an obsequious 
bishop led him through the gates of Thcrmopylse 
into Greece; and we may observe, as a singular 
fact, that the widow of a Spanish chief, who 
possessed the ancient seat of the oracle of Delphi, 
deserved his favour by the sacrifice of a beau¬ 
teous daughter. The Turkish communication 
between Europe and Asia had been dangerous 
and doubtful, till he stationed at Gallipoli a 
fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and 
intercept the Latin succours of Constantinople, 
While the monarch indulged his passions in a 
boundless range of injustice and cruelty, he 
imposed on his soldiers the most rigid laws of 
modesty and abstinence; and the harvest was 
peaceably reaped and sold within the precincts 
of his camp. Provoked by the loose and corrupt 
administration of justice, he collected in a 
house the judges and lawyers of his dominions, 
who expected that in a few moments the fire 
would be kindled to reduce them to ashes. His 
ministers trembled in silence: but an Ethio¬ 
pian buffoon presumed to insinuate the true 
cause of the evil; and future venality was left 
without excuse by annexing an adequate salary 
to the office of cadhi.®* The humble title of emir 
was no longer suitable to the Ottoman great¬ 
ness; and Bajazet condescended to accept a 
patent of sultan from the caliphs who serv^ in 
Egypt under the yoke of the Mamalukes:®® a 
last and frivolous homage that was yielded by 
force to opinion; by the Turkish conquerors to 
the house of Abbas and the successors of the 
Arabian prophet. The ambition of the sultan 
was inflamed by the obligation of deserving 
this august title; and he turned his arms against 
the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual theatre 
of the Turkish victories and d^eats. Sigismond, 
the Hungarian king, was the son and brother of 
the emperors of the West: his cause was that of 
Eiuope and the chtirch; and, on the report of 
his danger, the bravest knights of France and 
Germany were eager to march under his stand¬ 
ard and , that of the cross. In the battle of 
NicopoUs Bajazet defeated a confederate army 
of a hundred thousand Christians, who had 
proudly boasted that if the sky should fall they 
could uphold it on their i^cea Thefrur greater 
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part were slain Or driven into the Danube; and 
Sigismond, escaping to Constantinople by the 
river and the Black Sea, returned after a long 
circuit to his exhausted kingdom. In the pride 
of victory Bajazet threatened that he would be¬ 
siege Buda; that he would subdue the adjacent 
countries of Germany and Italy; and that he 
would feed his horse with a bushel of oats on 
the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His progress was 
checked, not by the miraculous interposition of 
the apostle, not by a crusade of the Christian 
powers, but by a long and painful fit of the 
gout. The disorders of the moral are sometimes 
corrected by those of the physical world; and an 
acrimonious humour falling on a single fibre of 
one man may prevent or suspend the misery of 
nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian 
war; but the disastrous adventure of the French 
has procured us some memorials which illus¬ 
trate the victory and character of Bajazet." 
The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders 
and uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to the 
ardour of his son, John count of Nevers; and the 
fearless youth was accompanied by four princes, 
his cousins, and those of the French monarch. 
Their inexperience was guided by the Sire de 
Coucy, one of the best and oldest captains of 
Christendom;" but the constable, admiral, and 
marshal of France®® commanded an army which 
did not exceed the number of a thousand 
knights and squires. These splendid names were 
the source of presumption and the bane of 
discipline. So many might aspire to command, 
that none were willing to obey; their national 
spirit despised both their c.iemies and their 
allies; and in the persuasion that Bajazet would 
fly, or must fall, they began to compute how 
soon they should visit Constantinople and de¬ 
liver the holy sepulchre. When their scouts an¬ 
nounced the approach of the Turks, the gay 
and thoughtless youths were at table, already 
heated with wine: they instantly clasped their 
armour, mounted their horses, rode full speed 
to the vanguard, and resented as an affront the 
advice of Sigismond, which would have de¬ 
prived them of the right and honour of the fore¬ 
most attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not 
have been lost if the French would have obeyed 
the prudence of the Hungarians: but it might 
have been gloriously won had the Hungarians 
imitated the valour of the French. They dis¬ 
persed the flrst line, consisting of the troops of 
Asia; forced a rampart of stakes which had 
beed planted against the cavalry; broke, after a 
Ifloody oonflict, the Janizaries themselves; and 


were at length overwhelmed by the numerous 
squadrons that issued from ^e woods and 
charged on all sides this handful of intrepid 
warriors. In the speed and secrecy of his march, 
in the order and evolutions of the battle, his 
enemies felt and admired the military talents of 
Bajazet. They accuse his cruelty in the use of 
victory. After reserving the count of Nevers and 
four-and-twenty lords, whose birth and riches 
were attested by his Latin interpreters, the re¬ 
mainder of the French captives, who had sur¬ 
vived the slaughter of the day, were led before 
his throne; and, as they refused to abjure their 
faith, were successively beheaded in his pres¬ 
ence. The sultan was exasperated by the l<fss of 
his bravest Janizaries; and if it be true tha 
the eve of the engagement, the French had ] 
sacred their Turkish prisoners,®® they mi^i 
impute to themselves the consequences of aj 
retaliation. A knight, whose life had biijen 
spared, was permitted to return to Paris, that 
he might relate the deplorable tale, and solicit 
the ransom of the noble captives. In the mean¬ 
while the count of Nevers, with the princes and 
barons of France, were dragged along in the 
marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as a 
grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and 
Asia, and strictly confined at Boursa as often as 
Bajazet resided in his capntal. The sultan was 
pressed each day to expiate with their blood the 
blood of his martyrs; but he had pronounced 
that they should live, and either for mercy or 
destruction his word was irrevocable. He was 
assured of their value and importance by the 
return of the messenger, and the gifts and inter¬ 
cessions of the kings of France and of Cyprus. 
Lusignan presented him with a gold saltcellar 
of curious workmanship, and of the price of ten 
thousand ducats; and Charles the Sixth de¬ 
spatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Nor¬ 
wegian hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet 
cloth, of fine linen of Rheims, and of Arras tap¬ 
estry, representing the battles of the great Alex¬ 
ander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
rather than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a 
ransom of two hundred thousand ducats for the 
count of Nevers and the surviving princes and 
barons: the marshal Boucicault, a famous war¬ 
rior, was of the number of the fortunate; but 
the admiral of France had been slain in the 
battle; and the constable, with the Sire de 
C oucy, died in the prison of Boursa. This heavy 
demand, which was doubled by incidental 
costs, fell chiefly on the duke of Burgundy, or 
rather on his Flemish subjects, who were bound 
by the feudal laws to contribute for the knight- 
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lord. For the faithful discharge of the debt some 
merchants of Genoa gave security to the amount 
of five times the sum; a lesson to those warlike 
times, that commerce and credit are the links of 
the society of nations. It had been stipulated in 
the treaty that the French captives should 
swear never to bear arms against the person of 
their conqueror; but the ungenerous restraint 
was abolished by Bajazet himself. “1 despise,” 
said he to the heir of Burgundy, “thy oaths and 
thy arms. Thou art young, and mayest be am¬ 
bitious of effacing the disgrace or misfortune of 
thy first chivalry. Assemble thy powers, pro¬ 
claim thy design, and be assured that Bajazet 
will rejoice to meet thee a second time in a field 
of battle.” Before their departure they were in¬ 
dulged in the freedom and hospitality of the 
court of Boursa. The French princes admired 
the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunt¬ 
ing and hawking equipage was composed of 
seven thousand huntsmen and seven thousand 
falconers.** In their presence, and at his com¬ 
mand, the belly of one of his chamberlains was 
cut open, on a complaint against him for drink¬ 
ing the goat’s milk of a poor woman. The 
strangers were astonished by this act of justice; 
but it was the justice of a sultan who disdains to 
balance the weight of evidence or to measure 
the degrees of guilt. 

After his enfranchisement from an oppressive 
guardian, John Palaeologus remained thirty-six 
years the helpless, and, as it should seem, the 
careless, spectator of the public ruin,®* Love, or 
rather lust, was his only vigorous passion; and 
in the embraces of the wives and virgins of the 
city the Turkish slave forgot the dishonour of 
the emperor of the Romans, Andronicus, his 
eldest son, had formed, at Adrianoplc, an inti¬ 
mate and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the son 
of Amurath; and the two youths conspired 
against the authority and lives of their parents. 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon dis¬ 
covered and dissipated their rash counsels; and, 
after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Ottoman 
threatened his vassal with the treatment of an 
accomplice and an enemy unless he inflicted a 
similar punishment on his own son. Palaeologus 
trembled and obeyed, and a cruel precaution 
involved in the same sentence the childhood 
and innocence of John the son of the criminal. 
But the operation was so mildly or so unskil¬ 
fully performed that the one retained the sight 
of an eye, and the other was afflicted only with 
the infirmity of squinting. Thus excluded from 
the succession, the two princes were confined in 
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the tower of Anema; and the piety of Manuel, 
the second son of the reigning monarch, was 
rewarded with the gift of the Imperial crown. 
But at the end of two years the turbulence of 
the Latins and the levity of the Greeks produced 
a revolution, and the two emperors were buried 
in the tower from whence the two prisoners 
were exalted to the throne. Another period of 
two years aflbrded Palaeologus and Manuel the 
means of escape; it was contrived by the magic 
or subtlety of a monk, who was alternately 
named the angel or the devil; they fled to Scu¬ 
tari; their adherents armed in their cause, and 
the two Byzantine factions displayed the am¬ 
bition and animosity with which Caesar and 
Pompey had disputed the empire of the world. 
The Roman world was now contracted to a 
corner of Thrace, between the Propontis and 
the Black Sea, about fifty miles in length and 
thirty in breadth: a space of ground not more 
extensive than the lesser principalities of Ger¬ 
many or Italy, if the remains of Constantinople 
had not still represented the wealth and popu¬ 
lousness of a kingdom. To restore the public 
peace it was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of the empire; and while Palaeologus 
and Manuel were left in possession of the cap¬ 
ital, almost all that lay without the walls was 
ceded to the blind princes, who fixed their resi¬ 
dence at Rhodosto and Selymbria. In the tran¬ 
quil slumber of royalty the passions of John 
Palacologus survived his reason and his strength: 
he deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming 
princess of Trebizond; and while the feeble em¬ 
peror laboured to consummate his nuptials, 
Manuel, with a hundred of the noblest Greeks, 
was sent on a peremptory summons to the 
Ottoman Porte. They served with honour in 
the wars of Bajazet; but a plan of fortify¬ 
ing Constantinople excited his jealousy; he 
threatened their lives; the new works were in¬ 
stantly demolished; and we shall bestow a 
praise, perhaps above the merit of Palacologus, 
if wc impute this last humiliation as the cause 
of his death. 

The earliest intelligence of that event was 
communicated to Manuel, who escaped with 
speed and secrecy from the palace of Boursa to 
the Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud 
indifference at the loss of this valuable pledge; 
and while he pursued his conquests in Europe 
and Asia, he left the emperor to struggle with 
his blind cousin John of Selymbria, who, in 
eight years of civil war, asserted his right of 
primogeniture. At length the ambition of the 
victorious sultan pointed to the conquest of 
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Coii8^tino{de; but he Ustened to the advlceof sixteen hundred archers, and renewed them in 


his visdr, who represented that such an enter* 
prise might unite the powers of Christendom in 
a second and more formidable crusade. His 
q>i8de to the emperor was conceived in these 
words:—“By the divine clemency, our invin¬ 
cible scimitar has reduced to our obedience 
almost all Asia, with many and large countries 
in Europe, excepting only the city of Constan¬ 
tinople; for beyond the walls thou hast nothing 
lefL Resign that city; stipulate thy reward; or 
tremble^ for thyself and thy unhappy people, at 
the consequences of a rash refusal.” But his am¬ 
bassadors were instructed to soften their tone, 
and to propose a treaty, which was subscribed 
with submission and gratitude. A truce of ten 
years was purchased by an annual tribute of 
thirty thousand crowns of gold; the Greeks de- 
plor^ the public toleration of the law of Mo- 
haxhmed; and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of es¬ 
tablishing a Turkish cadhi, and founding a 
royal mosque, in the metropolis of the Eastern 
church.*^ Yet this truce was soon violated by 
the restless sultan; in the cause of the prince of 
Selymbria, the lawful emperor, an army of 
Ottomans again threatened Constantinople, 
and the distress of Manuel implored the pro¬ 
tection of the king of France. His plaintive em¬ 
bassy obtained much pity and some relief, and 
the conduct of the succour was intrusted to the 
marshal Boucicault,*® whose religious chivalry 
was inflamed by the desire of revenging his cap¬ 
tivity on the infidels. He sailed, with four ships 
of war, ih>m Aiguesmortes to the Hellespont; 
forced the passage, which was guarded by sev¬ 
enteen Turkish galleys; landed at Constanti¬ 
nople a supply of six hundred men-at-arms and 


the adjacent plain without condesc^ding to 
numb^ or suray the multitude of Greeks. By 
his presence the blockade was raised both by 
sea and land; the flying squadrons of Bajazet 
were driven to a more respectful distance; and 
several castles in Europe and Asia were stormed 
by the emperor and the marshal, who fought 
with equal valour by each other’s side. But the 
Ottomans soon returned with an increase of 
numbers; and the intrepid Boucicault, after a 
year’s struggle, resolved to evacuate a country 
which could no longer afford either pay or pro¬ 
visions for his soldiers. The marshal ofTerejd to 
conduct Manuel to the French court, wheit he 
might solicit in person a supply of men Wnd 
money; and advised, in the meanwhile, that to 
extinguish all domestic discord, he should leave 
his blind competitor on the throne. The pifo- 
posal was embraced: the prince of Selymbi^a 
was introduced to the capital; and such was the 
public misery that the lot of the exile seemed 
more fortunate than that of the sovereign. In¬ 
stead of applauding the success of his vassal, the 
Turkish sultan claimed the city as his own; and, 
on the refusal of the emperor John, Constan¬ 
tinople was more closely pressed by the calam¬ 
ities of war and famine. Against such an enemy 
prayers and resistance were alike unavailing; 
and the savage would have devoured his prey 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been over¬ 
thrown by another savage stronger than him¬ 
self, By the victory of Timour or Tamerlane the 
fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty 
years; and this important though accidental 
service may justly introduce the life and char¬ 
acter of the Mogul conqueror. 


CHAPTER LXV 


Elevation of Timour or Tamerlane to the Throne of Samarcand. His Conquests in 
Persia, Georgia, Tartary, Russia, India, Syria, and Anatolia. His Turkish 
War. D^eat and Captivity of Bajazet. Death to Timour. Civil War of the Sons 
of Bajazet. Restoration of the Turkish Monarchy by Mohammed the First. 
Siege of Constantinople by Amurath the Second. 


T he conquest and monarchy of the world 
was the first object of the ambition of 
Timour. To live in the mexnory and es¬ 
teem of future ages was the second wish of his 
ipggoaoimous spirit. AU the civil and military 
traosattions of his reign were diligently re- 
in. the journals of his secretaries:^ the 


authentic narrative was revised by the persons 
best informed of each particular transaction; 
and it is believed in the empire and family of 
Timour that the monarch himself composed the 
comnmtmei^ of his life and the institutknu^ of his 
government.* But these cares were ineflcxstual 
fot. the preservation of his fame, and theeo 
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predouft memorials in the Mo^^l or Persian 
language were concealed from the world, or, at 
least, from the knowledge of Europe. The na¬ 
tions which he vanquished exercised a base and 
impotent revenge; and ignorance has long re¬ 
peated the tale of calumny^ which had dis¬ 
figured the birth and character, the person, and 
even the name, of Tamerlane,^ Yet his real merit 
would be enhanced rather than debased by the 
elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia; nor 
can his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless 
he had the weakness to blush at a natural, or 
perhaps an honourable, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the inde¬ 
feasible succession of the house of Zingis, he was 
doubtless a rebel subject; yet he sprang from 
the noble tribe of Berlass: his fifth ancestor, 
Garsishar Nevian, had been the vizir df Zagatai, 
in his realm of Transoxiana; and in the ascent 
of some generations, the branch of Timour is 
confounded, at least by the females,^ with the 
Imperial stem.® He was bom forty miles to the 
south of Samarcand, in the village of Sebzar, in 
the fruitful territory of Gash, of which his 
fathers were the hereditary chiefs, as well as of 
a toman of ten thousand horse.® His birth^® was 
cast on one of those periods of anarchy which 
announce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and 
open a new field to adventurous ambition. The 
khans of Zagatai were extinct; the emirs aspired 
to independence, and their domestic feuds could 
only be suspended by the conquest and tyranny 
of the khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of 
Getes or Galmucks,^^ invaded the Transoxian 
kingdom. From the twelfth year of his age Ti¬ 
mour had entered the field of action; in the 
twenty-fifth he stood forth as the deliverer of 
his country, and the eyes and wishes of the 
people were turned towards a hero who suffered 
in their cause. The chiefs of the law and of the 
army had pledged their salvation to support 
him with their lives and fortunes, but in the 
hour of danger they were silent and afraid; and, 
after waiting seven days on the hills of Samar¬ 
cand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty 
horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a 
thousand Getes, whom he repulsed with in¬ 
credible slaughter; and his enemies were forced 
to exclaim, **Timour is a wonderful man: for¬ 
tune and the divine favour are with him.” But 
in this bloody action his own foUowers were re¬ 
duced to ten, a number which was soon dimin¬ 
ished Jby the desertion of three Cartzmians. He 
wandered in die desert with his wife, seven 
cbmpsbion^, and**ibur horses; and sixty-two 
days was he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, 


frrom whence he waped by his own courage 
and the remorse of die oppressor. Afro: swim¬ 
ming the broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon 
or Oxus, he led, during some months, the life of 
a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the 
adjacent states. But his fame shone brighter in 
adversity; he learned to distinguish the friends 
of his person, the associates of his fortune, and 
to apply the various characters of men for their 
advantage, and, above all, for his own. On his 
return to his native country Timour was suc¬ 
cessively joined by the parties of his confed¬ 
erates, who anxiously sought him in the desert; 
nor can I refuse to describe, in his pathetic sim¬ 
plicity, one of their fortunate encounters. He 
presented himself as a guide to three chiefs, who 
were at the head of seventy horse. "When their 
eyes fell upon me,” says Timour, "they were 
overwhelmed with joy, and they alighted from 
their horses, and they came and kneeled, and 
they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from 
my horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
And I put my turban on the head of ^e first 
chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought 
with gold, I bound on the loins of the second; 
and the third I clothed in my own coat. Anci 
they wept, and I wept also; and the hour of 
prayer was arrived, and we prayed. And we 
mounted our horses, and came to my dwelling; 
and I collected my people, and made a feast” 
His trusty bands were soon increased by the 
bravest of the tribes; he led them against a su¬ 
perior foe, and, after some vicissitudes of war 5 
the Getes were finally driven from the kingdom 
of Transoxiana. He had done much for his own 
glory; but much remained to be done, much art 
to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before 
he could teach his equals to obey him as their 
master. The birth and power of emir Housgein 
compelled him to accept a vicious and un- 
wor^y colleague, whose sister was the best be¬ 
loved of his wives. Their union was short and 
jealous; but the policy of Timour, in their fre¬ 
quent quarrels, exposed his rival to the rqiroadi 
of injustice and pi^dy, and, after a final de¬ 
feat, Houssein was slain by some sagacious 
friends, who presumed, for the last time, to dis¬ 
obey the commands of their lead. At the age of 
thirty-four,^® and in a general diet or ccuroultm^ 
he was invested with Imperial command; but he 
affected to revere the house of Zingis; and while 
the emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the 
East, a nominal khan served as a private officer 
In the armies of his servant. A fertile kingdom, 
five hundred miles in lengdi and in breadtl^ 
might have satisfied the ambition of a sutjex^i 
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but Timour aspired to the dominion of the 
world, and before his death the crown of Zag- 
atai was one of the twenty-seven crowns which 
he had placed on his head. Without expatiating 
oh the victmes of thirty-five campaigns; with¬ 
out describing the lines of march which he re¬ 
peatedly traced over the continent of Asia; I 
shall briefly represent his conquests in, I. Persia, 
11. Tartary, and III. India,and from thence 
proceed to the more interesting narrative of his 
Ottoman war. 

L For every war a motive of safety or re¬ 
venge, of honour or zeal, of right or conven¬ 
ience, may be readily found in the jurisprudence 
of conquerors. No sooner had Timour re-united 
to the patrimony of Zagatai the dependent 
countries of Carizme and Gandahar, than he 
turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran or 
Persia. From the Oxus to the Tigris that ex¬ 
tensive covmtry was left without a lawful sov¬ 
ereign since the death of Abousaid, the last of 
the descendants of the great Holacou. Peace 
and justice had been banished from the land 
above forty years, and the Mogul invader might 
seem to listen to the cries of an oppressed 
people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms: they separately 
stood, and successively fell; and the difference 
of their fate was only marked by the prompti¬ 
tude of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. 
Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, kissed 
the footstool of the Imperial throne. His peacc- 
oflerings of silks, horses, and jewels, were com¬ 
posed, according to the Tartar fashion, each 
article of nine pieces; but a critical spectator 
observed that there were only eight slaves. *T 
myself am the nindi,” replied Ibrahim, who 
was prepared for the renwk, and his flattery 
was rewarded by the smile of Timour.'* Shah 
Mansour, prince of Fars, or the proper Persia, 
was one of the least powerful, but most dan¬ 
gerous, of his enemies. In a battle, under the 
walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or four 
thousand soldiers, the coul or main-body of 
thirty thousand horse, where the emperor 
fought in person. No more than fourteen or fif¬ 
teen guards remained near the standard of 
Timour; he stood firm as a rock, and received 
(m his helmet two weighty strokes of a scimitar;*^ 
the Moguls rallied; the head of Mansour was 
thrown at lus feet; and he declared his esteem 
of the valour of a foe by extirpating all the males 
of so intrepid race. From Shiraz his troops ad^* 
vanced to the Persian Gulf, and the richness 
and weakness of Ormuz'* were displayed in an 
tributie of six hundred thousand dinars 


of gold. Bagdad was no longer the city of peace, 
the seat of the caliphs; but the noblest conquest 
of Holacou could not be overlooked by his am¬ 
bitious successor. The whole course of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, from the mouth to the sources 
of those rivers, was reduced to his obedience; he 
entered Edessa; and the Turkmans of the black 
sheep were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage 
of a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of 
Georgia the native Christians still braved the 
law and the sword of Mohammed; by three ex¬ 
peditions he obtained the merit of the or 
holy war; and the prince of Teflis became his 
proselyte and finend. I 

II. A just retaliation might be urged for the 
invasion of Turkestan, or the Eastern Tartary. 
The dignity of Timour could not endure xhe 
impunity of the Getes: he passed the Sihoon, 
subdued the kingdom of Kashgar, and marched 
seven times into the heart of their country. Its 
most distant camp was two months* journey, or 
four hundred and eighty leagues, to the north¬ 
east of Samarcand; and his emirs, who tra¬ 
versed the river Irtish, engraved in the forests of 
Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits. The 
conquest of Kipzak, or the western Tartary, 
was founded on the double motive of aiding th^ 
distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. Toc^ 
tarnish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and 
protected in his court: the ambassadors of 
Auruss Khan were dismissed with a haughty 
denial, and followed on the same day by the 
armies of Zagatai; and their success established 
Toctamish in the Mogul empire of the North. 
But, after a reign of ten years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the strength of his bene¬ 
factor; the base usurper, as he deemed him, of 
the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. Through 
the gates of Derbend he entered Persia at the 
head of ninety thousand horse: with the in¬ 
numerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, 
and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the 
palaces of Timour, and compelled him, amidst 
the winter snows, to contend for Samarcand 
and his life. After a mild expostulation, and a 
glorious victory, the emperor resolved on re¬ 
venge: and by the east, and the west^ of the 
Caspian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kip¬ 
zak with such mighty powers, that thirteen 
miles were measured from his right to his left 
wing. In a march of five months they rarely be¬ 
held the footsteps of man: and their daily sub¬ 
sistence was often trusted to the fortune of the 
chase. At length the armies encountered each 
other; but the treachery of the standard-bearer, 
who, in the heat of action, reversed the Im- 
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perial standard of Kipzak determined the vic¬ 
tory of the Zagatais; and Toctamish (I speak 
the language of the Institutions) gave the tribe 
of Toushi to the wind of desolation.^ He fled to 
the Christian duke of Lithuania; again returned 
to the banks of the Volga; and, after fifteen 
battles with a domestic rival, at last perished in 
the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of a flying 
enemy carried Timour into the tributary prov¬ 
inces of Russia: a duke of the reigning family 
was made prisoner amidst the ruins of his cap¬ 
ital; and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance of 
the Orientals, might easily be confounded with 
the genuine metropolis of the nation. Moscow 
trembled at the approach of the Tartar, and the 
resistance would have been feeble, since the 
hopes of the Russians were placed in a miracu¬ 
lous image of the Virgin, to whpse protection 
they ascribed the casual and voluntary retreat 
of the conqueror. Ambition and prudence re¬ 
called him to the South, the desolate country 
was exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers were 
enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, 
of linen of Antioch,^ and of ingots of gold and 
silver.*® On the banks of the Don, or Tanais, he 
received a humble deputation from the consuls 
and merchants of Egypt,Venice, Genoa, Cat¬ 
alonia, and Biscay, who occupied the com¬ 
merce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the mouth 
of the river. They offered their gifts, admired 
his magnificence, and trusted his royal word. 
But the peaceful visit of an emir, who explored 
the state of the magazines and harbour, was 
speedily followed by the destructive presence of 
the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes; the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed; but all 
the Christians who had not fled to their ships 
were condemned cither to death or slavery,** 
Revenge prompted him to burn the cities of 
Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising 
civilisation; and his vanity proclaimed that he 
had penetrated to the region of perpetual day¬ 
light, a strange phenomenon, which authorised 
his Mohammedan doctors to dispense with the 
obligation of evening prayer.** 

III. When Timour first proposed to his 
princes and emirs the invasion of India or Hin- 
dostan,*^ he was answered by a murmur of dis¬ 
content: “The rivers! and the mountains and 
deserts! and the soldiers clad in armour! and 
the elephants, destroyers of men !** But the dis¬ 
pleasure of the emperor was more dreadful than 
all these terrors; and his superior reason was 
convinced that an enterprise such tremen¬ 
dous aspect was safe and easy in the execution. 
He was informed by his spies of the weakness 


and anarchy of Hindostan: the soubahs of the 
provinces had erected the standard of rebellion: 
and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud 
was despised even in the harem of Delhi. The 
Mogul army moved in three great divisions; 
and Timour observes with pleasure that the 
ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most 
fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Mohammed. 
Between the Jihoon and the Indus they crossed 
one of the ridges of mountains which are styled 
by the Arabian geographers The Stony Girdles 
of the Earth. The highland robbers were sub¬ 
dued or extirpated; but great numbers of men 
and horses perished in the snow; the emperor 
himself was let down a precipice on a portable 
scaffold—the ropes were one hundred and fifty 
cubits in length; and before he could reach the 
bottom, this dangerous operation was five times 
repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the or¬ 
dinary passage of Attok; and successively tra¬ 
versed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the Pwn- 
jaby or five rivers,** that fall into the master 
stream. From Attok to Delhi the high road 
measures no more than six hundred miles; but 
the two conquerors deviated to the south-east; 
and the motive of Timour was to join his grand¬ 
son, who had achieved by his command the 
conquest of Moultan. On the eastern bank of 
the Hyphasis, on the edge of the desert, the 
Macedonian hero halted and wept: the Mogul 
entered the desert, reduced the fortress of Bat- 
nir, and stood in arms before tlie gates of Delhi, 
a great and flourishing city, which had sub¬ 
sisted three centuries under the dominion of the 
Mohammedan kings. The siege, more especially 
of the castle, might have been a work of time; 
but he tempted, by the appearance of weak¬ 
ness, the sultan Mahmoud and his vizir to 
descend into the plain, with ten thousand 
cuirassiers, forty thousand of his foot-guards, 
and one hundred and twenty elephants, whose 
tusks are said to have been armed with sharp 
and poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, 
or rather against the imagination of his troops, 
he condescended to use some extraordinary pre¬ 
cautions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a 
rampart of bucklers; but the event taught the 
Moguls to smile at their own fears; and as soon 
as these unwieldy animals were routed, the in¬ 
ferior species (the men of India) disappeared 
fiom the field. Timour made his triumphal 
entry into the capital of Hindostan; and ad¬ 
mired, with a view to imitate, the architecture 
of the stately mosque; but the order or licence 
of a general pillage and massacre polluted the 
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l»niValOf hit victory. He resolved topunfy hb 
soldiers in the blood of the idolators, or Gen- 
toos, who still surpass, in the proportion of ten 
to one, the numl^rs of the Modems. In this 
pdous design he advanced one hundred miles to 
the north-east of Delhi, passed the Ganges, 
fought several battles by land and water, and 
penetrated to the famous rock of Goupele, the 
statue of the cow, that seems to discharge the 
nnghty river, whose source is far distant among 
the mountains of Thibet.*® His return was along 
die skirts of the northern hills; nor could this 
rapid campaign of one year justify the strange 
foresight of his emirs, that their children in a 
warm climate would degenerate into a race of 
Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that Ti- 
mour was informed, by his speedy messengers, 
of the disturbances which had arisen on the 
coniines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt 
of the Christians, and the ambitious designs of 
the sultan Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body 
was not impaired by sixty-three years and in¬ 
numerable fatigues; and, after enjoying some 
tranquil months in the palace of Samarcand, he 
proclaimed a new expedition of seven years into 
the western countries of Asia.*’ To the soldiers 
who had served in the Indian war he granted 
the choice of remaining at home, or following 
their prince; but the troops of all the provinces 
and Idngdoms of Persia were commanded to 
assemble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival of the 
Imperial standard. It was first directed against 
the Christians of Georgia, who were strong 
only in their rocks, their castles, and the winter 
season; but these obstacles wm overcome by 
the zeal and perseverance of Timour: the rebels 
submitted to the tribute or the Koran; and if 
both religions boasted of their martyrs, that 
name is more justly due to the Christian pris¬ 
oners, who were offered the choice of abjuration 
or death. On his descent from the hills, the em¬ 
peror gave audience to the first ambassadors of 
Bajazet, and opened the hostile correspondence 
of complaints and menaces which fermented 
two years before the final explosion. Between 
two jealous and haughty nei^bours, the mo- 
#vcs of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched 
eadi other in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum 
and die Euphrates; nor had the doubtful limit 
iiiieeil ascertained by time and treaty. Each of 
dieie ambitious monarchs xmght accuse his 
rival of violating his territory, of threatening his 
vasKS^ and protecting his rebels; and by the 
each understood the fugitive 


princes whose kingdoms he had usurped, and 
whose life or liberty he implacably pursued. 
The resemblance of character was s^ more 
dangerous than the opposition of interest; and 
in their victorious career, Timour was impa¬ 
tient of an equal, and Bajazet was ignorant of a 
superior. The first epistle*® of the Mogul em¬ 
peror must have provoked, instead of recon¬ 
ciling, the Turkish sultan, whose family and 
nation he affected to despise.*® ‘‘Dost thou not 
know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to 
our arms and our laws? that our invincible 
forces extend from one sea to the other? that 
the potentates of the earth form a line before 
our gate? and that we have compelled Fortune 
herself to watch over the prosperity of our em¬ 
pire? What is the foundation of thy insolemce 
and folly? Thou hast fought some battles in me 
woods of Anatolia; contemptible trophies! Thou 
hast obtained some victories over the Christians 
of Europe; thy sword was blessed by the apostle 
of God; and thy obedience to the precept of the 
Koran, in waging war against the infidels, is the 
sole consideration that prevents us from de¬ 
stroying thy country, the frontier and bulwark 
of the Moslem world. Be wise in time; reflect; 
repent; and avert the thunder of our ven¬ 
geance, which is yet suspended over thy head. 
Thou art no more than a pismire; why wilt 
thou seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! they 
will trample thee under their feet.” In his re¬ 
plies Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a 
soul which was deeply stung by such unusual 
contempt. After retorting the basest reproaches 
on the thief and rebel of the desert, the Ottoman 
recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, Tou- 
ran, and the Indies; and labours to prove that 
Timour had never triumphed unless by his own 
perfidy and the vices of his foes. “Thy armies 
are innumerable: be they so; but what arc the 
arrows of the flying Tartar against the scimitars 
and battle-axes of my firm and invincible Jani¬ 
zaries? I will guard the princes who have im¬ 
plored my protection;-seek them in my tents. 
The cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine; 
and unless the tribute be duly paid, I will de¬ 
mand the arrears under the walls of Ta^ and 
Sultania.” The ungovernable rage of the sultan 
at length betrayed him to an insult of a more 
domestic kind. “If 1 fly from thy arms,” said he, 
“may my wives be thrice divorced firom my bed: 
but if thou hast not courage to meet me in the 
field, mayest thou again receive thy wives after 
they have thrice endured the embraces, of a 
stranger.”*® Any violation by word or deed of 
the secrecy of the harem is an uniNundmahle 
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c^ence among the Turkish nations;^^ and the 
politicsd quarrel of the two monarch was em¬ 
bittered by private and personal resentment. 
Yet in his first expedition Timour was satisfied 
with the siege and destruction of Suvas or Se- 
baste, a strong city on the borders of Anatolia; 
and he revenged the indiscretion of the Otto¬ 
man on a garrison of four thousand Armenians, 
who were buried alive for the brave and faithful 
discharge of their duty. As a Musulman he 
seemed to respect the pious occupation of Ba- 
jazet, who was still engaged in the blockade of 
Constantinople; and after this salutary lesson 
the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and 
turned aside to ^e invasion of Syria and Egypt. 
In these transactions, the Ottoman prince, by 
the Orientals, and even by Timoiu:, is styled the 
Kaissar of Roum, the Caesar of the Romans; a 
title which, by a small anticipation, might be 
given to a monarch who possessed the prov¬ 
inces, and threatened the city, of the successors 
of Constantine.** 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still 
reigned in Egypt and Syria: but the dynasty of 
the Turks was overthrown by that of the Cir¬ 
cassians;** and their favourite Barkok, from a 
slave and a prisoner, was raised and restored to 
the throne. In the midst of rebellion and dis¬ 
cord, he braved the menaces, corresponded 
with the enemies, and detained the ambassa¬ 
dors, of the Mogul, who patiently expected his 
decease, to revenge the crimes of the father on 
the feeble reign of his son Farage. The Syrian 
emirs** were assembled at Aleppo to repel the 
invasion: they confided in the fame and dis¬ 
cipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper of their 
swords and lances of the purest steel of Damas¬ 
cus, in the strength of their walled cities, and in 
the populousness of sixty thousand villages; and 
instead of sustaining a siege, they threw open 
their gates, and arrayed their forces in the plain. 
But these forces were not cemented by virtue 
and union; and some powerful emirs had been 
seduced to desert or betray their more loyal 
companions. Timour’s front was covered with a 
line of Indian elephants, whose turrets were 
filled with archers and Greek fire: the rapid 
evolutions of his cavalry completed the dismay 
and disorder; the Syrian crowds fell back on 
each other; many thousands were stified or 
slaughtered in the entrance of the great street; 
the Moguls entered with the fugitives; and 
after a short defence, the citadel, the impreg¬ 
nable citadel of Aleppo, was stmenddred by 
cowardice dr trelchc^. Among the suppliants 
and ca|ldves Timour distinguished the doctors 


of the law, whom he invited to the dangerous 
honour of a perscmal conference,** The Mogul 
prince was a zealous Musulman; but his Per*^ 
sian schools had taught him to revere the mem-* 
ory of Aii and Hosein; and he had imbibed a 
deep prejudice against the Syrians, as the ene¬ 
mies of the son of the daughter of the apostle of 
God. To these doctors he proposed a capdous 
quesdon, which the casuists of Bochara, Sam- 
arcand, and Herat were incapable of resolving. 
“Who arc the true martyrs, of those who arc 
slain on my side, or on that of my enemies?” 
But he was silenced, or satisfied, by the dex¬ 
terity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who re¬ 
plied, in the words of Mohammed himself, that 
the motive, not the ensign, constitutes the mar¬ 
tyr; and that the Moslems of either party, who 
fight only for the glory of God, may deserve 
that sacred appellation. The true succession of 
the caliphs was a controversy of a still more dd- 
icate nature; and the frankness of a doctor, too 
honest for his situation, provoked the emperor 
to exclaim, “Ye are as false as those of Damas¬ 
cus: Moawiyah was a usurper, Yezid a tyrant, 
and Ali alone is the lawM successor of the 
prophet,” A prudent explanation restored his 
tranquillity; and he passed to a more familiar 
topic of conversation. “What is your age?” said 
he to the cadhi. “Fifty years.”—-“It would be 
the age of my eldest son. You see me here (con¬ 
tinued Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. 
Yet by my arm has the Almighty been pleased 
to suMue the kingdoms of Iran, Touran, and 
the Indies. I am not a man of blood; and God is 
my witness that in all my wars I have never 
been the aggressor, and that my enemies have 
always been the authors of their own calamity.” 
During this peacefiil conversation the streets of 
Aleppo streamed with blood, and re-echoed 
with tile cries of mothers and children, with the 
shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder 
that was abandoned to his soldiers might stim¬ 
ulate their avarice; but their cruelty was en¬ 
forced by the peremptory ccanmand of pro¬ 
ducing an adequate number of heads, which, 
according to his custom, were curiously piled in 
columns and pyramids: the Moguls celebrated 
the feast of victory, while tiic surviving Moslems 
passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall 
not dwell on the march of the destroyer from 
Aleppo to Damascus, where he was rudely en¬ 
countered, and almost overthrown, by the 
armies of Egypt. A retrograde motion was hn^ 
puted to his distress and despair: coic of his 
nephews deserted to the enemy; and Syria re* 
jo^d in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan 
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was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukes to 


escape with precipitation and shame to his 
palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their prince, 
the inhabitants of Damascus still defended their 
walb; and Timour consented to raise the siege, 
if they would adorn hb retreat with a gift or 
ransom; each article of nine pieces. But no 
sooner had he introduced himself into the city, 
under colour of a truce, than he perfidiously 
violated the treaty; imposed a contribution of 
ten millions of gold; and animated his troops to 
chastbe the posterity of those Syrians who had 
executed, or approved, the murder of the 
grandson of Mohammed. A family which had 
given honourable burial to the head of Hosein, 
and a colony of artificers whom he sent to 
labour at Samarcand, were alone reserved in 
the general massacre; and after a period of 
seven, centuries Damascus was reduced to 
ashes, because a Tartar was moved by religious 
zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab. The losses 
and fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour 
to renounce the conquest of Palestine and Egypt; 
but in hb return to the Euphrates he delivered 
Aleppo to the fiames; and justified his pious 
motive by the pardon and reward of two thou¬ 
sand sectaries of All, who were desirous to visit 
the tomb of hb son. I have expatiated on the 
personal anecdotes which mark the character of 
the Mogul hero; but I sh<dl briefly mention®® 
that he erected on the ruins of Bagdad a pyra¬ 
mid of ninety thousand heads; again visited 
Georgia; encamped on the banks of the Araxes; 
and proclaimed his resolution of marching 
against the Ottoman emperor. Conscious of the 
importance of the war, he collected his forces 
from every province: eight hundred thousand 
men were enrolled on hb military Ibt;®^ but the 
splendid commands of five and ten thousand 
horse may be rather expressive of the rank and 
pension of the chiefs than of the genuine num¬ 
ber of effective soldiers.*® In the pillage of 
Syria the Moguls had acquired immense riches; 
but the delivery of their pay and arrears for 
seven years more firmly attached them to the 
Imperial standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Ba- 
jazet had two years to collect hb forces for a 
more serious encounter. They consisted of four 
hundred thousand horse and foot,*® whose 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. 
We niay dberiminate the Janizaries, who have 
been |p*adually rabed to an establishment of 
forty thousand men; a national cavalry, the 
Spahiaof modern times; twenty thousand cui¬ 
rassiers of £urq>e) clad in bla^ and impene¬ 


trable armour; the troops of Anatolia, whose 
princes had taken refuge in the camp of Timour; 
and a colony of Tartars, whom he had driven 
from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet had as¬ 
signed a settlement in the plains of Adrianople. 
The fearless confidence of the sultan urged him 
to meet his antagonist; and, as if he had chosen 
that spot for revenge, he displayed his banners 
near ^e ruins of the unfortunate Suvas. In the 
meanwhile Timour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: 
hb boldness was secured by the wbest pre¬ 
cautions; hb speed was guided by order and 
discipline; and the woods, the mountains, ajnd 
the rivers were diligently explored by the flying 
squadrons who marked his road and preceded 
hb standard. Firm in his plan of fighting in the 
heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he avoid^ 
their camp, dexterously inclined to the left, o6r 
cupied Caesarea, traversed the salt desert ana 
the river Halys, and invested Angora; while the 
sultan, immovable and ignorant in his post, 
compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling 
of a snail;®® he returned on the wings of indig¬ 
nation to the relief of Angora; and as both gen¬ 
erals were alike impatient for action, the plains 
round that city were the scene of a memorable 
battle, which has immortalised the glory of Ti¬ 
mour and the shame of Bajazet. For this signal 
victory the Mogul emperor waa indebted to 
himself, to the genius of the moment, and the 
discipline of thirty years. He had improved the 
tactics, without violating the manners, of his 
nation,®' whose force still consisted in the mis¬ 
sile weapons and rapid evolutions of a numerous 
cavalry. From a single troop to a great army the 
mode of attack was the same; a foremost line 
first advanced to the charge, and was supported 
in a just order by the squadrons of the great 
vanguard. The general’s eye watched over the 
field, and at hb command the front and rear of 
the right and left wings successively moved for¬ 
wards in their several divisions, and in a direct 
or oblique line; the enemy was pressed by 
eighteen or twenty attacks, and each attack af¬ 
forded a chance of victory. If they all proved 
fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion was 
worthy of the emperor himself, who gave the 
signal of advancing to the standard and main 
body, which he led in person.®* But in the battle 
of Angora the main body itself was supported, 
on the flanks and in the rear, by the bravest 
squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the 
sons and grandsons of Timour. The conqueror 
of Hindostan ostentatiously showed a line of 
elephants, the trophies rat^ than the instru- 
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ments of victory: the use of the Greek fire was 
familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans; but had 
they borrowed from Europe the recent inven¬ 
tion of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial 
thunder, in the hands of either nation, must 
have turned the fortune of the day.*® In that 
day Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier 
and a chief; but his genius sunk under a stronger 
ascendant, and, from various motives, the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the de¬ 
cisive moment. His rigour and avarice had pro¬ 
voked a mutiny among the Turks, and even his 
son Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field. 
The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, 
were drawn away to the banners of their lawful 
princes. His Tartar allies had been tempted by 
the letters and emissaries of Timour,** who re¬ 
proached their ignoble servitude under the 
slaves of their fathers, and offered to their hopes 
the dominion of their new or the liberty of their 
ancient country. In the right wing of Bajazet 
the cuirassiers of Europe charged, with faithful 
hearts and irresistible arms; but these men of 
iron were soon broken by an artful flight and 
headlong pursuit; and the Janizaries alone, 
without cavalry or missile weapons, were en¬ 
compassed by the circle of the Mogul hunters. 
Their valour was at length oppressed by heat, 
thirst, and the weight of numbers; and the un¬ 
fortunate sultan, afflicted with the gout in his 
hands and feet, was transported from the field 
on the fleetest of his horses. He was pursued and 
taken by the titular khan of Zagatai; and, after 
his capture and the defeat of the Ottoman 
powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to 
the conqueror, who planted his standard at 
Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides the min¬ 
isters of rapine and destruction. Mirza Mehem- 
med Sultan, the eldest and best beloved of his 
grandsons, was despatched to Boursa with 
thirty thousand horse; and such was his youth¬ 
ful ardour, that he arrived with only four thou¬ 
sand at the gates of the capital, after performing 
in five days a march of two hundred and thirty 
miles. Yet fear is sdll more rapid in its course; 
and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already 
passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
The spoil, however, of the palace and city was 
immense: the inhabitants had escaped; but the 
buildings, for the most part of wood, were re¬ 
duced to ashes. From Boiursa the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and 
flourishing city; and the Mogul squadrons were 
only stopped by the waves of the Propontis. The 
same success attdided the other mirzas and 
emirs in their excursions; and Smyrna, de¬ 


fended by the zeal and courage of the Rhodian 
knights, alone deserved the presence of the em¬ 
peror himself. After an obstinate defence the 
place was taken by storm: all that breathed was 
put to the sword; and the heads of the Christian 
heroes were launched from the engines, on 
board of two carracks or great ships of Europe 
that rode at anchor in the harbour. The Mos¬ 
lems of Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a 
dangerous and domestic foe; and a parallel was 
drawn between the two rivals by observing that 
Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a for¬ 
tress which had sustained seven years the siege, 
or at least the blockade, of Bajazet.*® 

The iron cage in which Bajazet was impris¬ 
oned by Tamerlane, so long and so often re¬ 
peated as a moral lesson, is now rejected as a 
fable by the modern writers, who smile at the 
vulgar credulity.*® They appeal with confidence 
to the Persian history of Sherefeddin Ali, which 
has been given to our curiosity in a French 
version, and from which I shall collect and 
abridge a more specious narrative of this mem¬ 
orable transaction. No sooner was Timour in¬ 
formed that the captive Ottoman was at the 
door of his tent than he graciously stepped for¬ 
ward to receive him, seated him by his side, 
and mingled with just reproaches a soothing 
pity for his rank and misfortune. “Alas!” said 
the emperor, “the decree of fate is now accom¬ 
plished by your own fault; it is the web which 
you have woven, the thorns of the tree which 
yourself have planted. I wished to spare, and 
even to assist, the champion of the Moslems: 
you braved our threats; you despised our friend¬ 
ship; you forced us to enter your kingdom with 
our invincible armies. Behold the event. Had 
you vanquished, I am not ignorant of the fate 
which you reserved for myself and my troops. 
But I disdain to retaliate: your life and honour 
are secure; and I shall express my gratitude to 
God by my clemency to man.” TTie royal cap¬ 
tive showed some signs of repentance, accept^ 
the humiliation of a robe of honour, and em¬ 
braced with tears his son Mousa, who, at his 
request, was sought and found among the cap¬ 
tives of the field. The Ottoman princes were 
lodged in a splendid pavilion, and the respect of 
the guards could be surpassed only by their 
vigilance. On the arrival of the harem from 
Boursa, Timour restored the queen Despina 
and her daughter to their father and husband; 
but he piou Jy required that the Servian prin¬ 
cess, who had hitherto been indulged in the 
profession of Christianity, should embrace 
without delay the religion of the prophet In 
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the feast of victory, to which Bajaaet was in¬ 
vited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on 
his head and a sceptre in his hand, with a 
solemn assurance of restoring him with an in¬ 
crease of glory to the throne of his ancestors. 
But the effect of this promise was disappointed 
by the sultan’s untimely death; amidst ^e care 
of the most skilful physicians he expired of an 
apoplexy at Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, 
about nine months after his defeat. The victor 
dropped a tear over his grave: his body, with 
royal pomp, was conveyed to the mausoleum 
which he had erected at Boursa; and his son 
Mousa, after receiving a rich present of gold 
and jewels, of horses and arms, was invested by a 
patent in red ink with the kingdom of AnatoHa. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memo¬ 
rials, ~~and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, 
a manifest falsehood would have implied a 
satire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed is 
this evidence, adopted by all the Persian his¬ 
tories;^* yet flattery, more especially in the East, 
is base and audacious; and the harsh and ig¬ 
nominious treatment of Bajazet is attested by a 
chain of witnesses, some of whom shall be pro¬ 
duced in the order of their time and country. 
I. The reader has not forgot the garrison of 
French whom the marshal Boucicault left be¬ 
hind him for the defence of Constantinople. 
They were on the spot to receive the earliest 
and most faithful intelligence of the overthrow 
of their great adversary, and it is more than 
probable that some of them accompanied the 
Greek embassy to die camp of Tamerlane. 
From their account, the hardships of the prison 
and death of Bajazet are affirmed by the mar- 
dial’s servant and historian, within the distance 
of seven years." 2. The name of Poggius the 
Italian** is deservedly famous among the re¬ 
vivers of learning in the fifteenth century. His 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune*^ 
was composed in his fifdeth year, twenty-eight 
years after the Turkish victory of Tamerlane," 
whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illus¬ 
trious barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits 
Otod discipline Poggius was informed by several 
' ocular witnesses: nor does he forget an example 
m apposite to his theme as the Ottoman mon¬ 
arch, whom the Scythian confined like a wild 
beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle 

Asia* 1 might add the authority of two Ital- 
, jchronides, perh^s of an earlier date, whidi 

prove at least that the same story, 


whether false or true, was imported into Europe 
with the first tidings of the revolution.** 3. At 
the time when Poggius flourished at Rome, 
Ahmed £bn Arabshah composed at Damascus 
the florid and malevolent history of Timour, 
for which he had collected materials in his 
journeys over Turkey and Tartary.** Without 
any possible correspondence between the Latin 
and the Arabian writer, they agree in the fact of 
the iron cage; and their agreement is a striking 
proof of their common veracity. Ahmed Arab¬ 
shah likewise relates another outrage which 
Bajazet endured, of a more domestic and tender 
nature. His mdiscreet mention of women and 
divorces was deeply resented by the jealous 
Tartar: in the feast of victory the wine was 
served by female cupbearm, and the sultan m- 
hcld his own concubines and wives confounded 
among the slaves, and exposed without a veil lo 
the eyes of intemp>erance. To escape a simile 
indignity, it is said that his successors, except in 
a single instance, have abstained from legitimate 
nuptials; and the Ottoman practice and belief, 
at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by 
the observing Busbequius,** ambassador from 
the court of Vienna to the great Soliman. 
4. Such is the separation of language, that the 
testimony of a Greek is not less independent 
than that of a Latin or an Arab. 1 suppress the 
names of Chalcocondyles and Ducas, who 
flourished in a later period, and who speak in a 
less positive tone; but more attention is due to 
George Phranza,*® protovestiare of the last em¬ 
perors, and who was born a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty-two years after that 
event he was sent ambassador to Amurath the 
Second; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran Janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves 
seen him in his iron cage. 5, The last evidence, 
in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, 
which have been consulted or transcribed by 
Leunclavius, Pocock, and Cantemir.*^ They 
unanimously deplore thb capdvity of the iron 
cage; and some credit may be allowed to na¬ 
tional historians, who cannot stigmatise the 
Tartar without uncovering the shame of their 
king and country. 

From these opposite premises a fair and mod¬ 
erate conclusion may be deduced. I am satisfied 
that Sherefeddin ^i has faithfully described 
the first ostentatious interview, in which the 
conqueror, whose spirits were harmonised by 
success, affected the character of generosity. 
But Ms mind was insensibly alienated by the 
unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet; tte ooiti- 
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plaints his enemies^ the Anatolian prince, 
'were just and vehement; and Timour betrayed 
a design of leading his royal captive in triumph 
to Samarcand. An attempt to facilitate his es¬ 
cape, by digging a mine under the tent, pro¬ 
voked the Mogul emperor to impose a harsher 
restraint; and in his perpetual marches an iron 
cage on a waggon might be invented, not as a 
wanton insult, but as a rigorous precaution. 
Timour had read in some fabulous history a 
similar treatment of one of his predecessors, a 
king of Persia; and Bajazet was condemned to 
represent the person and expiate the guilt of the 
Roman Caesar.®® But the strength of his mind 
and body fainted under the trial, and his pre¬ 
mature death might, without injustice, be 
ascribed to the severity of Timour. He warred 
not with the dead: a tear and a sepulchre were 
all that he could bestow on a captive who was 
delivered from his power; and if Mousa, the son 
of Bajazet, was permitted to reign over the ruins 
of Boursa, the greatest part of the provinces of 
Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to 
their lawful sovereigns. 

From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian 
Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus and 
the Archipelago, Asia was in the hand of Ti¬ 
mour: his armies were invincible, his ambition 
was boundless, and his zeal might aspire to 
conquer and convert the Christian kingdoms of 
the West, which already trembled at his name. 
He touched the utmost verge of the land; but 
an insuperable, though narrow sea, rolled be¬ 
tween the two continents of Europe and Asia,® 
but the lord of so many tomans or myriads of 
horse was not master of a single galley. The two 
passages of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of 
Constantinople and Gallipoli, were possessed, 
the one by the Christians, die other by the 
Turks. On this great occasion they forgot the 
difference of religion, to act with union and 
firmness in the common cause: the double 
straits were guarded with ships and fortifica¬ 
tions, and they separately widiheld the trans¬ 
ports which Timour demanded of either nation, 
under the pretence of attacking their enemy. At 
the same time they soothed his pride with trib¬ 
utary gifts and suppliant embassies, and pm- 
dendy tempted him to retreat with the honours 
of victory. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, implored 
his clemency for his father and hlmsdf; ac- 
c^ted, by a red patent, the invesdture of the 
kingdom of Romania, which he already held by 
the sword, and reiterated his ardent wish of 
casting himsdtf in pewn at the feet of the king 
ofdw wbrM. 'Pse Greek emperor*® (either John 


or Manuel) submitted to pay die same tribute 
which he had sdpulated with the Turkish sid- 
tan, and radhed the treaty by an oath of alle^* 
giance, from which he could absolve his eon-* 
science so soon as the Mogul arms had retired 
from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of na¬ 
tions ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a 
new design of vast and romantic compass; a 
design of subduing Egypt and Africa, marching 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering 
Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after 
imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of Christen¬ 
dom, of returning home by the deserts of Russia 
and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps imag¬ 
inary danger, was averted by the submission of 
the sultan of Egypt: the honours of the prayer 
and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy of 
Timour; and a rare gift of a giraffe or camdo- 
pard, and nine ostriches, represented at Sa¬ 
marcand the tribute of the African world. Our 
imagination is not less astonished by the por¬ 
trait of a Mogul, who, in his camp bdore 
Smyrna, meditates and almost accomplishes 
the invasion of the Chinese empire. “ Timour 
was urged to this enterprise by national honour 
and religious zeal. The torrents which he had 
shed of Musulman blood could be expiated only 
by an equal destruction of the infidels; and as 
he now stood at the gates of paradise, he might 
best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding mosques in every 
city, and establishing the profession of faith in 
one God and his prophet Mohammed. The 
recent expulsion of the house of Zingis was an 
insult on the Mogul name, and the disorders of 
the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for 
revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder of 
the dynasty of Miitgj died four years before the 
battle of Angora, and his grandson, a weak and 
unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, 
after a million of Chinese had perished in die 
civil war.** Before he evacuated Anatolia, Ti¬ 
mour despatched beyond the Sihoon a num¬ 
erous army, or rather colony, of his old and new 
subjects, to open the road, to subdue the pagan 
Calmucks and Mungals, and to foimd cities 
and magazines in the desert^ and, by the dili¬ 
gence of his lieutenant, he soon received a per¬ 
fect map and description of die unknown re¬ 
gions, from the source of the Irtish to the wall of 
China. During these preparations the emperor 
achieved the final conquest of Georgia, passed 
the winter on the banks of the Araxes, appeased 
the doubles of Persia, and dowiy returned to 
his capital after a campaign of four years and 
nine inny^thg. 
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/ On the throne of Samarcand*’ he displayed, 
' in a short repose, his magnificence and power; 
listened to the complaints of the people; dis¬ 
tributed a just measure of rewards and punish¬ 
ments; employed his riches in the architecture 
of palaces and temples; and gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tar¬ 
tary, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom pre¬ 
sented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed the 
pencil of the Oriental artists. The marriage of 
six of the emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an 
act of religion as well as of paternal tenderness; 
and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was revived 
in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the 
gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumer¬ 
able tents and pavilions, which displayed the 
luxury of a great city and the spoils of a vic¬ 
torious camp. Whole forests were cut down to 
supply fuel for the kitchens; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests were 
courteously invited: the orders of the state and 
the nations of the earth were marshalled at the 
royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of 
Europe (says the haughty Persian) excluded 
from the feast; since even the casses^ the smallest 
of fish, find their place in the ocean.The 
public joy was testified by illuminations and 
masquerades; the trades of Samarcand passed 
in review; and every trade was emulous to exe¬ 
cute some quaint device, some marvellous pag¬ 
eant, with the materials of their peculiar art. 
After the marriage-contracts had been ratified 
by the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides 
retired to the nuptial chambers: nine times, ac¬ 
cording to the Asiatic fashion, they were dressed 
and undressed; and at each change of apparel 
pearls and rubies were showered on their heads, 
and contemptuously abandoned to their at¬ 
tendants. A general indulgence was proclaimed: 
every law was relaxed, every pleasure was al¬ 
lowed; the people was free, the sovereign was 
idle; and the historian of Timour may remark, 
that, after devoting fifty years to the attainment 
of empire, the only happy period of his life were 
the two months in which he ceased to exercise 
his power. But he was soon awakened to the 
cares of government and war. The standard was 
unfurled for the invasion of China: the emirs 
made their report of two hundred thousand, the 
select and veteran soldiers of Iran and Touran: 
their baggage and provisions were transported 
by five hundred great waggons and an immense 
train ^horses and camels; and the troops might 
.prepare for a long absence, since more than six 
months were employed in the tranquil journey 


of a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither 
age nor the severity of the winter could retard 
the impatience of Timour; he mounted on 
horseback, passed the Sihoon on the ice, 
marched seventy-six parasangs, three hundred 
miles, from his capital, and pitched his last 
camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he 
was expected by the angel of death. Fatigue, 
and the indiscreet use of iced water, accelerated 
the progress of his fever; and the conqueror of 
Asia expired in the seventieth year of his age, 
thirty-five years after he had ascended the 
throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost; his 
armies were disb^anded; China was saved; and 
fourteen years atter his decease, the most tow- 
erful of his children sent an embassy of fri^d- 
ship and commerce to the court of Pekin. 

The fame of Timour has pervaded the East 
and West: his posterity is still invested with tne 
Imperial title \ and the admiration of his sul^- 
jects, who revered him almost as a deity, may 
be justified in some degree by the praise or con¬ 
fession of his bitterest enemies.®® Although he 
was lame of a hand and foot, his form and 
stature were not unworthy of his rank; and his 
vigorous health, so essential to himself and to 
the world, was corroborated by temperance 
and exercise. In his familiar discourse he wa? 
grave and modest; and if he was ignorant of the 
Arabic language, he spoke with fluency and 
elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. It was 
his delight to converse with the learned on 
topics of history and science; and the amuse¬ 
ment of his leisure hours was the game of chess, 
which he improved or corrupted with new re¬ 
finements.®^ In his religion he was a zealous, 
though not perhaps an orthodox, Musulman;®® 
but his sound understanding may tempt us to 
believe that a superstitious reverence for omens 
and prophecies, for saints and astrologers, was 
only affected as an instrument of policy. In the 
government of a vast empire he stood alone and 
absolute, without a rebel to oppose his power, a 
favourite to seduce hisjaffections, or a minister 
to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest 
maxim, that, whatever might be the conse¬ 
quence, the word of the prince should never be 
disputed or recalled; but his foes have mali¬ 
ciously observed that the commands of anger 
and destruction were more strictly executed 
than those of beneficence and favour. His sons 
and grandsons, of whom Timour left six-and- 
thirty at his decease, were his first and most sub¬ 
missive subjects; and whenever they deviated 
from their duty, they were corrected, according 
to the laws of Zingis, with the bastonade, and 
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afterwards restored to honour and coxninand. 
Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the social 
virtues; perhaps he was not incapable of 
loving his friends and pardoning his enemies; 
but the rules of morality are founded on the 
public interest; and it may be sufficient to ap¬ 
plaud the wisdom of a monau*ch, for the liber¬ 
ality by which he is not impoverished, and for 
the justice by which he is strengthened and en¬ 
riched. To maintain the harmony of authority 
and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect 
the weak, to reward the deserving, to banish 
vice and idleness from his dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain the dep¬ 
redations of the soldier, to cherish the labours 
of the husbandman, to encourage industry and 
learning, and, by an equal and moderate assess- 
mept, to increase the revenue without increas¬ 
ing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince; 
but, in the discharge of these duties, he fmds an 
ample and immediate recompense. Timour 
might boast that, at his accession to the throne, 
Asia was the prey to anarchy and rapine, whilst 
under his prosperous monarchy a child, fearless 
and unhurt, might carry a purse of gold from 
the East to the West. Such was his confidence of 
merit, that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for his victories and a title to universal 
dominion. The four following observations will 
serve to appreciate his claim to the public grat¬ 
itude; and perhaps we shall conclude that the 
Mogul emperor was rather the scourge than the 
benefactor of mankind, i. If some partial dis¬ 
orders, some local oppressions, were healed by 
the sword of Timour, the remedy was far more 
pernicious than the disease. By their rapine, 
cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia 
might afflict their subjects; but whole nations 
were crushed under the footsteps of the re¬ 
former. The ground which had been occupied 
by flourishing cities was often marked by his 
abominable trophies, by columns, or pyramids, 
of humari heads. Astracan, Garizme, Delhi, Is¬ 
pahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, 
Smyrna, and a thousand others, were sacked, or 
burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence and 
by his troops: and perhaps his conscience would 
have been startled if a priest or philosopher had 
dared to number the millions of victims whom 
he had sacrificed to the establishment of peace 
and order.®® 2. His most destructive wars were 
rather inroads than conquests. He invaded 
Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindustan, Syria, 
Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a 
hope or a 'desire, of preserving fflose distant 
provinces. From thence he departed laden with 


spoil; but he left belund him neither troops to 
awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to pro¬ 
tect the obedient, natives. When he had broken 
the fabric of their ancient government he aban¬ 
doned them to the evils which his invasion had 
aggravated or caused; nor were these evils com¬ 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. 
3. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia 
were the proper field which he laboured to cul¬ 
tivate and adorn as the perpetual inheritance of 
his family. But his peaceful labours were often 
interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by the 
absence of the conqueror. While he triumphed 
on the Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and 
even his sons, forgot their master and their duty. 
The public and private injuries were poorly re¬ 
dressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry and pun¬ 
ishment; and we must be content to praise the 
Institutions of Timour as the specious idea of a 
perfect monarchy. 4. Whatsoever might be the 
blessings of his administration, they evaporated 
with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, 
was the ambition of his children and grand¬ 
children,’® the enemies of each other and of the 
people. A fragment of the empire was upheld 
with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son; 
but after his decease the scene was again in¬ 
volved in darkness and blood; and before the 
end of a century Transoxiana and Persia were 
trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and 
the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. 
The race of Timour would have been extinct if 
a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had 
not fled before the Uzbek arms to the conquest 
of Hindustan. His successors (ihe great Mo- 
guls’O extended their sway from the mountains 
of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and from Can- 
dahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of 
Aurungzebe their empire has been dissolved; 
their treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a 
Persian robber; and the richest of their king¬ 
doms is now possessed by a company of Chris¬ 
tian merchants of a remote island in the North¬ 
ern Ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman 
monarchy. The massy trunk was bent to the 
ground, but no sooner did the hurricane pass 
away than it again rose with fresh vigour and 
more lively vegetation. When Timour in every 
sense had evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities 
without a palace, a treasure, or a king. The 
open country was overspread with h<»rdes of 
shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman 
origin; the recent conquests of Bajazet were re¬ 
stored to the emirs, one of whom, in base re¬ 
venge, demolished hts sepulchre; and hk five 
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aona were eag«r, by dvil diaeord, to coxiaume 
the remnant of thdr patrimony. I shall enum¬ 
erate their names in ^e order of their age mid 
actions.^ i. It is doubtful whether I relate the 
story of the true Mustapha^ or d an impostor 
who personated that lost prince. He fought by 
his father’s side in the battle of Angora: but 
when the captive sultan was permitted to in¬ 
quire for his children, Mousa alone could be 
found; and the Turkish historians, the slaves of 
the triumphant faction, are persuaded that his 
brother was confounded among the slain. If 
Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, he 
was concealed twelve years from his friends and 
enemies, till he emerged in Thessaly, and was 
hailed by a numerous party as the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Bajazet. His first defeat would have 
been his last, had not the true or false Mus¬ 
tapha been saved by the Greeks, and restored, 
" after tthe decease of his brother Mohammed, to 
liberty and empire. A degenerate mind seemed 
to argue his spurious birth; and if, on the throne 
of Adrianople, he was adored as the Ottoman 
sultan, his flight, his fetters, and an ignomin¬ 
ious gibbet delivered the impostor to popular 
contempt. A similar character and claim was 
asserted by several rival pretenders: thirty per¬ 
sons are said to have suffered under the name 
of Mustapha; and these frequent executions 
may perhaps insinuate that the Turkish court 
was not perfectly secure of the death of the law¬ 
ful pirince. 2. After his father’s captivity Isa^® 
reigned for some time in the neighbourhood of 
Angora, Sinope, and the Black Sea; and his 
ambassadors were dismissed from the presence 
of Timour with fair promises ?nd honourable 
gifts. But their master was soon deprived of his 
province and life by a jealous brother, the sov¬ 
ereign of Amasia; and the final event suggested 
a pious allusion that the law of Moses and 
Jesus, of Isa and Mousa, had been abrogated by 
the greater Mohammed, 3. Solman is not num¬ 
bered in the list of the Turkish emperors: yet he 
checked the victorious progress of the Moguls, 
and, after their departure, united for a while 
the thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war 
he was brave, active, and fortunate: his courage 
was softened by clemency; but it was likewise 
i^ilaxned by presumption, and corrupted by 
jua^perance and idleness. He relaxed the 
nerves of discipline in a government where 
subject or the sovereign must con- 
t^naUy tremble: his vices alienated the chiefr 
cCite sormy apd the law; and his daily drunk- 
^ contemptible in a prince and a man, 
wail dkmUy.ocffouS^in a disciple of the prophet 


In the slumber of intoidcation he was surprfaed 
by his brother Mousa; and as he fled from 
Adrianople towards the Byzantine capital, So- 
liman was overtaken and slain in a ba^, after a 
reign of seven years and ten months. 4. The in¬ 
vestiture of Mousa degraded him as the slave 
the Moguls: his tributary kingdom of Anatolia 
was confined within a narrow limit, nor could 
his broken militia and empty treasury contend 
with the hardy and veteran bands of the sov¬ 
ereign of Romania. Mousa fled in disguise from 
the palace of Boursa; traversed the Propontis in 
an open boat; wandered over the Wallachian 
and Servian hills; and after some vain attempts, 
ascended the throne of Adrianople, so recently 
stained with the blood of Soliman. In a reign of 
three years and a half his troops were victories 
against the Christians of Hungary and the Mo- 
rea; but Mousa was ruined by his timorous de¬ 
position and unseasonable clemency. After re¬ 
signing the sovereignty of Anatolia he fell a vic¬ 
tim to the perfidy of his ministers and the su¬ 
perior ascendant of his brother Mohammed. 
5. The final victory of Mohammed was the just 
recompense of his prudence and moderation. 
Before his father’s captivity the royal youth had 
been intrusted with the government of Amasia. 
thirty days’ journey from Constantinople, anc^ 
the Turkish frontier against the Christians of 
Trebizond and Georgia. The castle in Asiatic 
warfare was esteemed impregnable; and the 
city of Amasia,^* which is equally divided by 
the river Iris, rises on either side in the form of 
an amphitheatre, and represents on a smaller 
scale the image of Bagdad. In his rapid career 
Timour appears to have overlooked this ob¬ 
scure and contumacious angle of Anatolia; and 
Mohammed, without provoking the conqueror, 
maintained his silent independence, and chased 
from the province the last stragglers of the Tar¬ 
tar host. He relieved himself from the danger¬ 
ous neighbourhood of Isa; but in the contests of 
their more powerful brethren his firm neutrality 
was respected, till, afterjhe triumph of Mousa, 
he stood forth the heir and avenger of the un¬ 
fortunate Soliman. Mohammed obtained Ana¬ 
tolia by treaty and Romania by arms; and the 
soldier who presented him with the head of 
Mousa was rewarded as the benefactor of his 
king and country. The eight years of his sole 
and peaceful reign were usefully employed in 
banishing the vices of civil disced, and restor¬ 
ing on a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman 
monarchy. His last care was the dioice of two 
vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim,who might guide 
the youth of his sem Amurath; and au<^ was 
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thdr unloii and prudence, that'tibey oohceaied 
ahdve forty daya the emperor’s death till the 
arrival of his accessor in the palace of Boursa* 
A new war was kindled in Europe by the prince, 
or impostor, Mustapha; the first vizir lost his 
army and his head; but the more fortunate Ib¬ 
rahim, whose name and family are still revered, 
extinguished the last pretender to the throne of 
Bajazet, and closed the scene of domestic hos¬ 
tility. 

In these conflicts the wisest Turks, and in¬ 
deed the body of the nation, were strongly at¬ 
tached to the unity of the empire; and Romania 
and Anatolia, so often tom asunder by private 
ambition, were animated by a strong and in¬ 
vincible tendency of cohesion. Their efforts 
might have instructed the Christian powers; 
and had they occupied, with a confederate 
fleet, the straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at 
least in Europe, must have been speedily anni¬ 
hilated. But the schism of the West, and the 
factions and wars of France and England, di¬ 
verted the Latins from this generous enterprise; 
they enjoyed the present respite, without a 
thought of futurity; and were often tempted by 
a momentary interest to serve the common en¬ 
emy of their religion. A colony of Genoese,’® 
which had been planted at Phocaea” on the 
Ionian coast, was enriched by the lucrative 
monopoly of alum;’® and their tranquillity, 
under the Turkish empire, was secured by the 
annual payment of tribute. In the last civil war 
of the Ottomans, the Genoese governor, Adorno, 
a bold and ambitious youth, embraced the 
party of Amurath; and undertook, with seven 
stout galleys, to transport him from Asia to 
Europe. The sultan and five hundred guards 
embarked on board the admiral’s ship; which 
was manned by eight hundred of the bravest 
Franks. His life and liberty were in their hands; 
nor can we, without reluctance, applaud the 
fidelity of Adomo, who, in the midst of the 
passage, kndt before him, and gratefully ac¬ 
cepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They 
landed in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli; two 
thousand Italians, armed with lances and bat¬ 
tle-axes^ attended Amurath to the conquest of 
Adrianople; and this venal service was soon re¬ 
paid by the ruin of the commerce and colony of 
Phocsea. 

If Timour had generouriy marched at the re- 
quesf^ and to the relief, of the Gredt emperex*, 
he ought be entitled to the praise and gratitude 
of the ^ Musulanan who car¬ 

ried into Georgia the sword of ponecutioh, and 
respected holy warfare of Bajazet, wm hot 


disposed to pity oir succour the Hshkrs of 
Europe. The Tmtar Mowed die impuln of 
ambition; and the deliverance of Constan¬ 
tinople was the accidental consequence. When 
Manuel abdicated the government, it was his 
prayer, rather than his hope, that the ruin of 
the church and state might be delayed beyond 
his unhappy days; and after his return from a 
western pilgrimage, he expected every hour the 
news of a sad catastrophe. On a sudden he was 
astonished and rejoiced by the intelligence of 
the retreat, the overthrow, and the captivity of 
the Ottoman. Manuel®® immediately sailed 
firom Modon in the Morea; ascended the throne 
of Constantinople, and dismissed his blind com¬ 
petitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. The 
ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon 
introduced to his presence; but their pride was 
fallen, their tone was modest: they were awed 
by the just apprehension lest the Greeks should 
open to the Moguls the gates of Europe. Soli- 
man saluted the emperor by the name of father; 
solicited at his hands the government or gift of 
Romania; and promised to deserve his favour 
by inviolable friendship, and the restitution of 
Thessalonica, with the most important places 
along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the 
Black Sea. The alliance of Soliman exposed the 
emperor to the enmity and revenge cf Mousa; 
the Turks appeared in arms before the gates of 
Constantinople; but they were repulsed by sea 
and land; and unless the city was guarded by 
some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks must have 
wondered at their own triumph. But, instead Cff 
prolonging the division of the Ottoman powers, 
the policy or passion of Manuel was tempted to 
assist the most formidable of the sons of ^jazet. 
He concluded a treaty with Mohammed, whose 
progress was checked by the insuperable bar¬ 
rier oS Gallipoli: the sultan and his troops wert 
transported over the Bosphorus; he was hos¬ 
pitably entertained in the capital; and his suc¬ 
cessful sally was the first step to the conquest of 
Romania. The ruin was suspended by the pru¬ 
dence and moderation of the conqueror: he 
faithfully discharged his own obligations and 
those of Soliman; respected the laws of grati¬ 
tude and peace; and left the emperor gtmrdian 
of his two younger sons, in the vain hope df 
saving them from the jealous cruelty of their 
brother Amurath. But die execution of his last 
testament would have offended the national 
honour and religion; and divan unanimous¬ 
ly pronounced that die^ royal youdis should 
never be abandoned to the custody and educa¬ 
tion of a Christian dog* On this refinal the Byw 
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aantine councils were divided: but the age and 
caution of Manuel yielded to the presumption 
of his son John; and they unsheathed a dan¬ 
gerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing the 
true or false Mustapha, who had long been de¬ 
tained as a captive and hostage, and for whose 
maintenance they received an annual pension 
of three hundred thousand aspers.®^ At the door 
ci his prison, Mustapha subscribed to every 
proposal; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of 
Europe, were stipulated as the price of his de¬ 
liverance. But no sooner was he seated on the 
throne of Romania than he dismissed the 
Greek ambassadors with a smile of contempt, 
declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the day of 
judgment, he would rather answer for the vio¬ 
lation of an oath, than for the surrender of a 
Musulman city into the hands of the infidels. 
Thecmperor was at once the enemy of the two 
rivals, from whom he had sustained, and to 
whom he had offered, an injury; and the vic¬ 
tory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople. ®® 

The religious merit of subduing the city of 
the Caesars attracted from Asia a crowd of vol¬ 
unteers, who aspired to the crown of martyr¬ 
dom; their military ardour was inflamed by the 
promise of rich spoils and beautiful females; 
and the sultan’s ambition was consecrated by 
the presence and prediction of Seid Bechar, a 
descendant of the prophet,®* who arrived in the 
camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of five 
hundred disciples. But he might blush, if a fa¬ 
natic could blush, at the failure of his assur¬ 
ances. The strength of the walls resisted an army 
of two hundred thousand Turks: their assaults 
were repelled by the sallies of the Greeks and 
their f(»reign mercenaries; the old resources of 
defence were opposed to the new engines of at¬ 
tack; and the enthusiasm of the dervish, who 
was snatched to heaven in visionary converse 
with Mohanuned, was answered by the cre¬ 
dulity of the Christians, who beheld the Virgin 
Mary, in a violet garment, walking on the ram¬ 
part and animating their courage.®® After a 
siege of two months Amurath was recalled to 
Bcxirsa by a domestic revolt, which had been 
kindled by Greek treachery, and was soon ex¬ 
tinguished by the death of a guiltless brother. 
While he led his Janizaries to new conquests in 
Entope and Asia, the Byzantine empire was in¬ 
dulge in a servile and precarioijis respite of 
thirty years. Manuel sank into the grave; and 
John Palaedjogus was permitted to reign, for 
an tribute of three hundred thousand 

and the dereliction of almost all that 


he held beyond the suburbs of Constantinc^le. 

In the establishment and restoration of the 
Turkish empire the first merit must doubtless be 
assigned to the personal qualities of the sultans; 
since, in human life, the most important scenes 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 
By some shades of wisdom and virtue they may 
be discriminated from each other; but, except 
in a single instance, a period of nine reigns, and 
two hundred and sixty-five years, is occupied, 
from the elevation of Othman to the death of 
Soliman, by a rare series of warlike and active 
princes, who impressed their subjects with 
obedience and Jtheir enemies with terror./In¬ 
stead of the slothful luxury of the seraglio,I the 
heirs of royalty were educated in the council 
and the field: from early youth they were en¬ 
trusted by their fathers with the command! of 
provinces and armies; and this manly insti^- 
tion, which was often productive of civil wi^r 
must have essentially contributed to the dis¬ 
cipline and vigour, of the monarchy. The Otto¬ 
mans cannot style themselves, like the Arabian 
caliphs, the descendants or successors of the 
apostle of God; and the kindred which they 
claim with the Tartar khans of the house of 
Zingis appears to be founded in flattery rather 
than in truth.*® Their origin is obscure; but 
their sacred and indefeasible right, which no 
time can erase, and no violence can fringe, was 
soon and unalterably implanted in the minds of 
their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan may be 
deposed and strangled; but his inheritance de¬ 
volves to an infant or an idiot: nor hais the most 
daring rebel presumed to ascend the throne of 
his lawful sovereign.®* 

While the transient dynasties of Asia have been 
continually subverted by a crafty vizir in the 
palace or a victorious general in ^e camp, the 
Ottoman succession has been confirmed by the 
practice of five centuries, and is now incorporat¬ 
ed with the vital principle of the Turkish nation. 

To the spirit and constitution of that nation 
a strong and singular influence may however be 
ascribed. The primitive subjects of Othman 
were the four hundred families of wandering 
Turkmans who had followed his ancestors from 
the Oxus to the Sangar; and the plains of Ana¬ 
tolia are still covered with the white and black 
tents of their rustic brethren. But this original 
drop was dissolved in the mass of voluntary and 
vanquished subjects, who, under the name of 
Tur^, are united by the common ties of re¬ 
ligion, language, and manners. In the cities 
from Erzeroum to Belgrade, that national ap¬ 
pellation if common to all the Moslems, the 
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first atid most honourable inhabitants; bat they 
have abandoned, at least in Romania, the vil¬ 
lages and the cultivation of the land to the 
Christian peasants. In the vigorous age of the 
Ottoman government the Turks were them¬ 
selves excluded from all civil and military hon¬ 
ours; and a servile class, an artificial people, 
was raised by the discipline of education to 
obey, to conquer, and to command.®^ From the 
time of Orchan and the first Amurath the sul¬ 
tans were persuaded that a government of the 
sword must be renewed in each generation with 
new soldiers; and that such soldiers must be 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the 
hardy and warlike natives of Europe. The prov¬ 
inces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia became the perpetual seminary of 
the Turkish army; and when the royal fifth of 
the captives was diminished by conquest, an 
inhuman tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth 
year, was rigorously levied on the Christian 
families. At the age of twelve or fourteen years 
the most robust youths were torn from their 
parents; their names were enrolled in a book; 
and from that moment they were clothed, 
taught, and maintained for the public service. 
According to the promise of their appearance, 
they were selected for the royal schools of 
Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, intrusted to the 
care of the bashaws, or dispersed in the houses 
of the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care 
of their masters to instruct them in the Turkish 
language: their bodies were exercised by every 
labour that could fortify their strength; they 
learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, to shoot with 
the bow, and afterwards with the musket; till 
they were drafted into the chambers and com¬ 
panies of the Janizaries, and severely trained in 
the military or monastic discipline of the order. 
The youths most conspicuous for birth, talents, 
and beauty, were admitted into the inferior 
class of Af^amoglans^ or the more liberal rank of 
IchoglanSy of whom the former were attached to 
the palace, and the latter to the person of the 
prince. In four successive schools, under the rod 
of the white eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship 
and of darting the javelin were their daily ex¬ 
ercise, while those of a more studious cast ap¬ 
plied themselves to the study of the Koran, and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they 
were gradually dismissed to military, civil, and 
even ecclesiastical employments: the longer 
their stay, the higher was their ekpectatioh; till, 
at a mature period, they were admitted into the 
number of the forty agas, who stood befbre the 


sultan, and were promoted by his chdice to the 
government of provinces and the first honours 
of the empire.®® Such a mode of institution was 
admirably adapted to the form and spirit of a 
despotic monarchy. The ministers and generals 
were, in the strictest sense, the slaves of the em¬ 
peror, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction and support. When they left 
the seraglio, and suffered their beards to grow 
as the symbol of enfranchisement, they found 
themselves in an important office, without fac¬ 
tion or friendship, without parents and without 
heirs, dependent on the hand which had raised 
them from the dust, and which, on the slightest 
displeasure, could break in pieces these statues 
of glass, as they are aptly termed by the Turkish 
proverb.*® In the slow and painful steps of edu¬ 
cation, their characters and talents were un¬ 
folded to a discerning eye: the man, naked and 
alone, was reduced to the standard of his per¬ 
sonal merit; and, if the sovereign had wisdom 
to choose, he possessed a pure and boundless 
liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were 
trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of 
action; by the habits of submission to those of 
command. A similar spirit was diffused among 
the troops; and their silence and sobriety, their 
patience and modesty, have extorted the reluc¬ 
tant praise of their Christian enemies.®® Nor can 
the victory appear doubtful, if we compare the 
discipline and exercise of the Janizaries with 
the pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, 
the ignorance of the new levies, the mutinous 
temper of the veterans, and the vices of intem¬ 
perance and disorder which so long contam¬ 
inated the armies of Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek em¬ 
pire and the adjacent kingdoms would have 
been some more powerful weapon, some dis¬ 
covery in the art of war, that should give them a 
decisive superiority over their Turkish foes. 
Such a weapon was in their hands; such a dis¬ 
covery had been made in the critical moment 
of their fate. The chemists of China or Europe 
had found, by casual or elaborate experiments, 
that a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and char¬ 
coal produces, with a spark o£ fire, a tremen¬ 
dous explosion. It was soon observed that, if 
the expansive force were compressed in a strong 
tube, a ball of stone or iron might be expdled 
with irresistible and destructive velocity. The 
precise era of the invention and application of 
gunpowder®^ is involved in doubtful traditions 
and equivocal language; yet we may'dearly 
discern that it was known before the middle <»f 
the fourteenth century, and that before the end 
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sieges by sea and land was familiar to the states 
of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and £ng>* 
land.** The priority nations is of small ac¬ 
count; none could derive any exclusive benefit 
from thdr previous or superior knowledge; and 
in the common improvement they stood on the 
same level of relative power and military sci¬ 
ence. Nor was it possible to circumscribe the 
secret within the pale of the church; it was dis¬ 
closed to the Turlffl by the treachery of apostates 
and the selfish policy of rivals; and the sultans 
had sense to adopt, and wealth to reward, the 
talents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, 
who transported Amurath into Europe, must 
be accused as his preceptors; and it was prob¬ 
ably by their hands that his cannon was cast 
and directed at the siege of Constantinople.** 
The-first attempt was indeed unsuccessful; but 


in the general warfare of die age the advantage 
was on their side who were most commonly the 
assailants; for a while the pxrQportion of the at¬ 
tack and defence was suspend^, and this thun¬ 
dering artillery was pointed against the walls 
and towers which had been erected only to re¬ 
sist the less potent engines of antiquity. By the 
Venetians the use of gunpowder was commun*^ 
icated without reproach to the sultans of Egypt 
and Persia, their allies against the Ottoman 
power; the secret was soon propagated to the 
extremides of Asia; and the advantage of the 
European was confined to his easy victories over 
the savages of.tbe new world. If we contrast' the 
rapid progress of this mischievous discovery 
with the slow and laborious advances of resaon, 
science, and the arts of peace, a philosop^, 
according to his temper, will laugh or wceplat 
the folly of mankind. \ 


CHAPTER LXVI 

Applications of the Eastern Emperors to the Popes. Visits to the West of John the 
Firsts Manuel, and John the Second, PaUeologus. Union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches promoted by the Council of Basil, and concluded at Ferrara and Florr 
ence. State of Literature at Constantinople. Its Revival in Italy by the Greek 
Fugitives. Curiosity and Emulation of the Latins. 


I N the four last centuries of the Greek em¬ 
perors their friendly or hostile aspect to¬ 
wards the pope and the Ladns may be ob¬ 
served as the thermometer of their prospierity or 
distress—as the scale of the rke and fall of the 
barbarian dynasde^. When the Turks of the 
house Seljuk pervaded Asia, and threatened 
Constantinople, we have seen at the council of 
Placentia the siq^liant ambassadors of Alexius 
imploring the protecdon of the common father 
cC the Christians. No sooner had the arms of the 
French pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice 
to Iconium than the Greek princes resumed, ra 
avowed, their genuine hatr^ and contempt for 
the schismadcs of the West, which precipitated 
the first downfall of their empire. The date of 
the Mogul invasion is marked in the soft and 
^dkaiitaUe language of John Vataces. After the 
iraiisovery of Constantinople the throne of the 
Palaeologus was encompassed by foreign 
jihd domesdc enemies: as long as the sword of 
was suspended over his head he basely 
^^eouited the favour of the Roman pontiff, and 
' aaerifibed to ^ pi^nt danger his faith, his vir- 

On the de¬ 


cease of Michael the prince and people asserted 
the independence of their church and the purity 
of their creed: the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Ladns; in his last distress 
pride was the safeguard of superstition; nor 
could he decendy retract in his age the firm and 
orthodox declarations of his youth. His grand¬ 
son, the younger Andronicus, was le» a slave in 
his temper and situadon; and the conquest of 
Bithynia by the Turks admonished him to seek a 
temporal and spiritual alliance with the West¬ 
ern princes. After a separadon and silence of 
fifty years a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, 
was despatched to Pope Benedict the Twelfth; 
and his artful instruedons appear to have been 
drawn by the master-hand of the great domes¬ 
tic.^ **Most holy father,” was he emnmission^ 
to say, “the emperor is not less desirous than 
youn^ of a union between the two churches; 
but in this delicate transacdon he is obliged to 
respect his own dignity and the prejudices of his 
subi^ects. The ways of union are t>^old, force 
and persuasion.. Of force, the inefficacy has been 
stosady tried, since the ladns have subdue^ 
empire widmt inbduing the miiida 0 : die 
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Gredci.llieii^ediodofthQughdow» 
is mee and permanent. A deputation of thirty 
or forty of our doctors would probably agree 
with those of the Vatican in the love of truth 
and the unity of belief; but on their return, 
what would be the use, the recompense, of such 
agreement? the scorn of their brethren, and the 
reproaches of a blind and obstinate nation. Yet 
that nation is accustomed to reverence the gen¬ 
eral councils which have fixed the articles of 
our faith; and if they reprobate the decrees of 
Lyons, it is because the Eastern churches were 
neither heard nor represented in that arbitrary 
meeting. For this salutary end it will be expe¬ 
dient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen 
legate should be sent into Greece to convene the 
patriarchs of Cbnstantinople, Alexandria, An¬ 
tioch, and Jerusalem, and with their aid to pre¬ 
pare a free and universal synod. But at this 
moment,’’ continued the subtle agent, ‘‘the em¬ 
pire is assaulted and endangered by the Turks, 
who have occupied four of the greatest cities of 
Anatolia. The Christian inhabitants have ex¬ 
pressed a wish of returning to their allegiance 
and religion; but the forces and revenues of the 
emperor are insufficient for their deliverance: 
and the Roman legate must be accompanied or 
preceded by an army of Franks to expel the in¬ 
fidels, and open a way to the holy sepulchre.” 
If the suspicious Latins should require some 
pledge, some previous effect of the sincerity of 
the Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were p)er- 
spicuous and rational, ‘‘i. A general synod can 
ak>ne consummate the union of the churches; 
nor can such a synod be held till the three Ori¬ 
ental patriarchs and a great number of bishops 
are enfranchised from the Mohammedan yoke. 
2. The Greeks are alienated by a long series of 
oppression and injury: they must be reconciled 
by some act of brotherly love, some effectual 
succour, which may fortify the authority and 
arguments of the emperor and the friends of the 
union. 3. If some difference of faith or cere¬ 
monies should be found incurable, the Greeks 
however are the disciples of Christ, and the 
Turks are the common enemies of the Christian 
name. The Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodi¬ 
ans are equally attacked; and it will become the 
piety of the French princes to draw their swords 
in the general defence of religion. 4. Should the 
subjects of Andronicus be treated as the worst of 
schismatics, of heretics, of pagans, a judicious 
policy may yet instruct tibe powers of the West 
to embrace a useful aUy, to uplaold a sinking 
m guarif tihe confines of Europe, and 
rat^,^ jotn tbe Oxeeks against die Turks than 


to expect the uxucm of the Turkish arms yAik 
the troops and treasures of captive Greece.” 
The reasons, the offers, and the demands of 
Andronicus were eluded with cold and stately 
indifference. The kings of France and Naples 
declined the dangers and glory of a crusade: the 
pope refused to call a new synod to determine 
old articles of faith; and his regard for the obso¬ 
lete claims of the I.atin emperor and clergy en¬ 
gaged him to use an offensive superscription— 
“To the moderator^ of the Greeks, and the per¬ 
sons who style themselves the patriarchs of the 
Eastern churches.” For such an embassy a time 
and character less propitious could not easily 
have been found. Benedict the Twelfth’ was a 
dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, and im¬ 
mersed in sloth and wine: his pride might en¬ 
rich with a third crown the papal tiara, but he 
was alike unfit for the regal and the pastoral 
office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the 
Greeks were distracted by intestine war, they 
could not presume to agitate a general union of 
the Christians. But as soon as Gantacuzene had 
subdued and pardoned his enemies, he was 
anxious to justify, or at least to extenuate, the 
introduction of Turks into Europe and the 
nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman 
prince. Two officers of state, with a Liatin inter¬ 
preter, were sent in his name to the Roman 
court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on 
the banks of the Rh6ne, during a period of 
seventy years: they represented the hard neces¬ 
sity which had urged him to embrace the alli¬ 
ance of the miscreants, and pronounced by his 
command the specious and edifying sounds of 
union and crusade. Pope Clement the Sixth,’ 
the successor of Benedict, received them with 
hospitality and honour, acknowledged the inno¬ 
cence of their sovereign, excused his distress, 
applauded bis magnanimity, and displayed a 
clear knowledge of the state and revolutions of 
the Greek empire, which he had imbibed from 
the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an at- 
mndant of the empress Anne.’ If Clement was 
ill endowed with the virtues of a priest, he pos¬ 
sessed however the spirit and magnificence of a 
prince whose liberal hand distributed benefices 
and kingdoms with equal facility. Under his 
reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and plea* 
Sure: in his youth he had surpassed the lioen-^ 
tiousness of a baron; and the palace, nay the 
bed*chamber of the pope» was adorned, or poL 
luted, by the visits of hU female favourites. The 
warn of France and Enghmd, wm adveme to the 
holy enterprise; but his vanity was amused by 
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the splendid idea; and the Greek ambastedors 
returned with two Latin bishops, the ministers 
of the pondfT. On their arrival at Constant!* 
nople me emperor and the nuncios admired 
each other’s piety and eloquence; and their fre¬ 
quent conferences were filled with mutual 
praises and promises, by which both parties 
were amused, and neither could be deceived. 
“I am delighted,” said the devout Cantacu- 
zene, *‘with the project of our holy war, which 
must redound to my personal glory as well as to 
me public benefit of Christendom. My domin¬ 
ions will give a free passage to the armies of 
France: my troops, my galleys, my treasures, 
shall be consecrated to me common cause; and 
happy would be my fate could I deserve and 
obtain me crown of martyrdom. Words arc in¬ 
sufficient to express me ardour wim which I 
, sighibr the reunion of the scattered members of 
Christ. If my death could avail, I would gladly 
present my sword and my neck: if the spiritual 
phoenix could arise from my ashes, I would 
erect the pile and kindle me flame with my own 
hands.” Yet the Greek emperor presumed to 
observe that the articles of faith which divided 
the two churches had been introduced by the 
pride and precipitation of the Latins: he dis¬ 
claimed me servile and arbitrary steps of me 
first Palacologus, and firmly declared that he 
would never submit his conscience unless to the 
decrees of a free and universal synod. ”The sit¬ 
uation of me times,” continued he, “will not 
allow me pope and myself to meet either at 
Rome or Constantinople; but some maritime 
city may be chosen on the verge of the two em¬ 
pires, to unite the bishops, and to instruct the 
faithful of me East and West.” The nuncios 
seemed content with me proposition; and Can- 
tacuzene affects to deplore the failure of his 
hopes, which were soon overthrown by the 
deam of CleH^nt, and the diflerent temper of 
his successor. His own life was prolonged, but 
it was prolonged in a cloister; and, except by 
his prayers, me humble monk was incapable of 
directing the counsels of his pupil or me state.* 
Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, 
John Palacologus, was me best disposed to em¬ 
brace, to believe, and to obey me shepherd of 
the West. His momer, Anne of Savoy, was bap¬ 
tised in me bosom of the Latin church: her mar¬ 
riage wim Andronicus imposed a change of 
name* of apparel, and of worship, but her heart 
was idli f^thful to her country and religion: 
me had iormed me infamey of her son, and me 
fovemed die emperor after his mind, or at least 
faftmtore, was enlarge In 


me first year of his deliveranoe and restoration 
me Turl^ were still masters of me Hellespont; 
me son of Cantacuzene was in arms at Adria- 
nople, and Palacologus could depend neimer on 
himself nor on his people. By his mother’s ad¬ 
vice, and in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured 
me rights both of the church and state; and the 
act of slavery,^ subscribed in purple ink, and 
sealed wim the golden bull, was privately in¬ 
trusted to an Italian agent. The first artide of 
the treaty is an oam of fidelity and obedience to 
Innocent the Sixm and his successors, the su¬ 
preme pontiffs of me Roman and Catholic 
church. The emperor promises to entertain 
with due reverence mcir legates and nuncios, to 
assign a palace for their residence and a teinble 
for their worship, and to deliver his second »n 
Manuel as the hostage of his faim. For th^e 
condescensions he requires a prompt succour bf 
fifteen galleys, with five hundred men-at-arnM 
and a mousand archers, to serve against his 
Christian and Musulman enemies. Palaeologus 
engages to impose on his clergy and people me 
same spiritual yoke; but as the resistance of the 
Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the 
two effectual methods of corruption and educa¬ 
tion. The legate was empowered to distribute 
me vacant benefices among me eedesiastiesi 
who should subscribe the creed of the Vatican: 
three schools were instituted to instruct the 
youth of Constantinople in me language and 
doctrine of me Latins; and the name of An¬ 
dronicus, me heir of the empire, was enrolled as 
the first student. Should he fail in the measures 
of persuasion or force, Palacologus declares him¬ 
self unworthy to reign, transfers to the pope all 
regal and paternal aumority, and invests Inno¬ 
cent with full power to regulate the family, the 
government, and the marriage of his son and 
successor. But mis treaty was neither executed 
nor published; the Roman galleys were as vain 
and imaginary as me submission of the Greeks; 
and it was only by me secrecy that meir sover¬ 
eign escaped me dishonour of this fruitless 
humiliation. 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst 
on his head; and after me loss of Adrianople 
and Romania he was enclosed in his capital, the 
vassal of the haughty Amurath, with the miser¬ 
able hope of being me last devoured by me 
savage. In this abject state Palacologus em¬ 
braced me resoluUon of embarking for Venice, 
and casting himself at me feet of me pope: he 
was me first of me Byzantine princes who had 
ever visited me unknown regions of me West, 
ye^ in them alone he ctMild seek consolation or 
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relief; and with leas violation of hia dignity he 
might appear in the sacred college than at the 
Ottoman Pitrte. After a long absence the Roman 
pontiffs were returning from Avignon to the 
banks of the Tiber: Urban the Fifth,® of a mild 
and virtuous character, encouraged or allowed 
the pilgrimage of the Greek prince, and, within 
the same year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in 
the Vatican the two Imperial shadows who rep¬ 
resented the majesty of Constantine and Char¬ 
lemagne. In this suppliant visit the emperor of 
Constantinople, whose vanity was lost in his 
distress, gave more than could be expected of 
empty sounds and formal submissions. A previ¬ 
ous trial was imposed; and in the presence of 
four cardinals he acknowledged, as a true Cath¬ 
olic, the supremacy of the pope, and the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost. After this puri¬ 
fication he was introduced to a public audience 
in the church of St. Peter: Urban, in the midst 
of the cardinals, was seated on his throne; the 
Greek monarch, after three genuflexions, de¬ 
voutly kissed the feet, the hands, and at length 
the mouth of the holy father, who celebrated 
high mass in his presence, allowed him to lead 
the bridle of his mule, and treated him with a 
sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The enter¬ 
tainment of Palaeologus was friendly and hon¬ 
ourable, yet some difference was observed be¬ 
tween the emperors of the East and West;® nor 
could the former be entitled to the rare privi¬ 
lege of chanting the Gospel in the rank of a 
deacon.^® In favour of his proselyte, Urban 
strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king 
and the other powers of the West; but he found 
them cold in the general cause, and active only 
in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the 
emperor was in an English mercenary, John 
Hawkwood,^^ or Acuto, who, with a band of 
adventurers, the White Brotherhood, had rav¬ 
aged Italy from the Alps to Calabria, sold his 
services to the hostile states, and incurred a just 
excommunication by shooting his arrows a- 
gainst the papal residence. A special licence 
was granted to negotiate with the outlaw, but 
the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood were 
unequal to the enterprise: and it was for the 
advantage perhaps of Palaeologus to be dis¬ 
appointed of a succour that must have been 
CQsdy, that could not be effectual, and which 
might have been dangerous.^® The disconsolate 
Greek^® prepared for his return, but even his re¬ 
turn was impeded by a most ignominious ob¬ 
stacle. On Im.airival at Venice he had borrow*- 
^ large sums at exorbitant usury; but his cof¬ 
fers were lempty^ his .creditors, were inpatient. 


and his person was detained as the best security 
for the payment. His eldest son Andronicus, the 
regent of Constantinople, was rcp)eatedly urged 
to exhaust every resource, and, even by stripping 
the churches, to extricate his father from cap¬ 
tivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity of the emperor: the 
state was poor, the clergy was obstinate; nor 
could some religious scruple be wanting to ex¬ 
cuse the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such 
undutiful neglect was severely reproved by the 
piety of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold 
or mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked 
for Venice, relieved his father, and pledged his 
own freedom to be responsible for the debt. On 
his return to Constantinople the parent and 
king distinguished his two sons with suitable 
rewards; but the faith and manners of the slothr 
ful Palaeologus had not been improved by his 
Roman pilgrimage; and his apostacy or con¬ 
version, devoid of any spiritual or temporal 
effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks 
and Latins. 

Thirty years after the return of Palaeologus, 
his son and successor Manuel, from a similar 
motive, but on a larger scale, again visited the 
countries of the West. In a preceding chapter I 
have related his treaty with Bajazet, the viola¬ 
tion of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the French succour under the 
command of the gallant Boucicault.^® By his 
ambassadors Manuel had solicited the Latin 
powers; but it was thought that the presence of 
a distressed monarch would draw tears and sup¬ 
plies from the hardest barbarians,^® and the 
marshal who advised the journey prepared the 
reception of the Byzantine prince. The land was 
occupied by the Turks; but the navigation of 
Venice was safe and open: Italy received him 
as the first, or at least as the second, of the 
Christian princes; Manuel was pitied as the 
champion and confessor of the faith, and the 
dignity of his behaviour prevented that pity 
from sinking into contempt. From Venice he 
proceeded to Padua and Pavia; and even the 
Duke of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave 
him safe and honourable conduct to the verge 
of his dominions.^^ On the confines of France^® 
the royal officers undertook the care of his per¬ 
son, journey, and expenses; and two thousand 
of the richest citizens, in arms and on horse¬ 
back, came forth to meet him as far as Char- 
enton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
At the gates of Paris he was saluted by the 
chancellor and the parliament; md Charles 
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the Sixth, attended by hid princes ^ noUes, 
wdcoiBied has brother with a cordial embrace* 
The successor of Constantine was clothed in a 
robe of white silk and mounted on a milk-white 
steed, a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, 
of singular importance: the white colour is con¬ 
sidered as the symbol of sovereignty; and in a 
late visit the German emperor, after a haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been re¬ 
duced to content himself with a black courser. 
Manuel was lodged in the Louvre: a succession 
oi feasts and balls, the pleasures of the banquet 
and the chase, were ingeniously varied by the 
politeness of the French to display their mag¬ 
nificence and amuse his grief; he was indulged 
in the liberty of his chapel, and the doctors of 
the Sorbonne were astonished, and possibly 
scandalised, by the language, the rites, and the 
vesmi^its of his Greek clergy. But the slightest 
glance on the state of the kingdom must teach 
him to despair of any eii'ectual assistance. The 
unfortunate Charles, though he enjoyed some 
lucid intervals, continually relapsed into furious 
or stupid insanity; the reigns of government 
were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, 
the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, whose fac¬ 
tious competition prepared the miseries of civil 
war* The former was a gay youth, dissolved in 
luxury and love: the latter was the father of 
John count of Nevers, who had so lately been 
ransomed from Turkish captivity; and, if the 
fearless son was ardent to revenge his defeat, the 
mcare prudent Burgundy was content with the 
cost and peril of the first experiment. When 
Manuel had satiated the curiosity, and perhaps 
fatigued the patience of the French, he resolved 
on a visit to the adjacent island. In his progress 
from Dover he was entertained at Canterbury 
with due reverence by the prior and monks of 
St Austin, and, on Blackheath, king Henry the 
Fourth, with the English court, saluted the 
Greek hero (1 copy our old historian), who, 
during many days, was lodged and treated in 
London as emperor of the East^* But the state 
of England was still more adverse to the design 
of the holy war. In the same year the hereditary 
sovereign had been deposed and murdered: the 
Itigjoing prince was a successful usurper, whose 
aia^tion was punished by jealousy and re- 
itocse; nor could Henry of Lauxeaster withdraw 
his person or forces from the defence of a throne 
hioes^utly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. 
He {fitted, he jxraised, he feasi^, the empenxr 
dfiO^tautin^le; but if the English monarch 
cross, it was only to appease his 
' popple, and biy c on^c i ence i by themerit 


or semblance of this piousintondon.*^ Satisfied, 
however, with gifts and honours, Manuel re¬ 
turned to Paris; and, after a residence of two 
years in the West, shaped his course through 
Germany and Italy, embarked at Venice, and 
patiently expected, in the Morea, the moment 
of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he had escaped 
the ignominious necessity of offering his religion 
to public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schism: the kings, the 
nations, the universities of Europe, were divided 
in their obedience between the popes of Rome 
and Avignon; and the emperor, anxious to con¬ 
ciliate the friendship of both parties, abstained 
from any correspondence with the indigent and 
unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with 
the year of the jubilee; but he passed throiWh 
Italy without desiring or deserving the plenary 
indulgence which abolished the guilt or pen¬ 
ance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman po;^ 
was offended by this neglect, accused him of ir¬ 
reverence to an image of Christ, and exhorted 
the princes of Italy to reject and abandon the 
obstinate schismatic.®^ 

During the period of the crusades the Greeks 
beheld with astonishment and terror the per¬ 
petual stream of emigration that flowed, and. 
continued to flow, from the unknown climated 
of the West. The visits of their last emperors re¬ 
moved the veil of separation, and they disclosed 
to their eyes the powerful nations of Europe, 
whom they no longer presumed to brand with 
the name of barbarians. The observations of 
Manuel and his more inquisitive followers have 
been preserved by a Byzantine historian of the 
times:®® his scattered ideas I shall collect and 
abridge; and it may be amusing enough, per¬ 
haps instructive, to contemplate the rude pic¬ 
tures of Germany, France, and England, whose 
ancient and modern state are so familiar to our 
minds. I. Germany (says the Greek Chalcocon- 
dyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to the 
Ocean, and it stretches (a strange geography) 
from Prague, in Bohemia, to the river Tartessus 
and the Pyrenaean mountains.®* The soil, except 
in figs and olives, is sufficiently fruitful; the air 
is salubrious, the bodies of the natives are robust 
and healthy, and these cold regions are seldom 
visited with the calamities of pestilence or earth* 
quakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, the 
Germans are the most numerous of nations: 
they are brave and patient, and, were they unit¬ 
ed under a single head, their foroe would be 
irrestsdble. By the gift of the ]xipe, they have 
acquired the privilege of choosing fixe 
enqxeror;®* nor is any pec^ naat devoutly 
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tached to the faith atid obedience of the Latin 
patriarch. Ihc greatest part of the country is di¬ 
vided among the princes and prelates; but 
Strasburg, Cologne, Hamburg, and more than 
two hundred free cities, are governed by sage 
and equal laws, according to the will and for 
the advantage of the whole community. The 
use of duels, or single combats on foot, prevails 
among them in peace and war; their industry 
excels in all the mechanic arts; and the Ger¬ 
mans may boast of the invention of gunpowder 
and cannon, which is now diffused over the 
greatest part of the world. II. The kingdom of 
France is spread above fifteen or twenty days* 
journey from Germany to Spain, and from the 
Alps to the British Ocean, containing many 
fiourishing cities, and among these Paris, the 
seat of the king, which surpasses the rest in 
riches and luxury. Many princes and lords al¬ 
ternately wait in his palace and acknowledge 
him as their sovereign: the most powerful are 
the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom 
the latter possesses the wealthy province of 
Flanders, whose harbours are frequented by the 
ships and merchants of our own and the more 
remote seas. The French are an ancient and 
opulent people, and their language and manners, 
though somewhat different, are not dissimilar 
from those of the Italians. Vain of the Imperial 
dignity of Charlemagne, of their victories over 
the Saracens, and of the exploits of their heroes 
Oliver and Rowland,*® they esteem themselves 
the first of the western nations; but this foolish 
arrogance has been recently humbled by the 
unfortunate events of their wars against the 
English, the inhabitants of the British island. 
III. Britain, in the ocean and opposite to the 
shores of Flanders, may be considered either as 
one or as three islands; but the whole is united 
by a common interest, by the same manners, 
and by a siimlar government. The measure of 
its circumference is five thousand stadia: the 
land is overspread with towns and villages; 
though destitute of wine, and not abounding in 
fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat and barley, in 
honey and wool, and much cloth is manufac¬ 
tured by the inhabitants. In populousness and 
power, in riches and luxury, London,*® the 
metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-emi¬ 
nence over all the cities of the West. It is situate 
on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which 
at the distance of thirty miles f^ into the Gal¬ 
lic Sea i and the daily flow and ebb of the tide 
affords isafo’^trance and departure to the ves- 
sek ctf oachmem. head of a pow- 

^ful and turbulent aristocracy: his principal 


vassals hold their estates by a free and unaSter- 
able tenure, and the laws define the litnim of 
his authority and their obedience. The kingdom 
has been often afi[licted by foreign conquest and 
domestic sedition; but the natives are bold and 
hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. 
The form of their shields or targets is derived 
from the Italians, that of their swords from the 
Greeks; the use of the long bow is the peculiar 
and decisive advantage of the English. Their 
language bears no affinity to the idioms of the 
continent: in the habits of domestic life they are 
not easily distinguished from their neighbours 
of France; but the most singular circumstance 
of their manners is their disregard of conjugal 
honour and of female chastity. In their mutual 
visits, as the first act of hospitality, the guest is 
welcomed in the embraces of their wives and 
daughters: among friends they are lent and 
borrowed without shame; nor are the islanders 
offended at this strange commerce and its in¬ 
evitable consequences.*’ Informed as we are of 
the customs of old England, and assured of the 
virtue of our mothers, we may smile at the 
credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, 
who must have confounded a modest salute*® 
with a criminal embrace. But his credulity and 
injustice may teach an important lesson, to dis¬ 
trust the accounts of foreign and remote na¬ 
tions, and to suspend our belief of every tale 
that deviates from the laws of nature and the 
character of man.** 

After his return, and the victory of Timour, 
Manuel reigned many years in prosperity and 
peace. As long as the sons of Bajazet soficited 
his friendship and spared his dominions, he was 
satisfied with the national religion; and his lei¬ 
sure was employed in composing twenty theo*' 
logical dialogues for its d^ence. The appear¬ 
ance of the Byzantine ambassadors at the Coun¬ 
cil of CiOnstance** announces the restoration of 
the Turkish power, as well as of the Letm 
church: the conquest of the sultans, Mohaxh- 
med and Amuratii, reconciled the emperor to 
the Vatican; and the siege of Constantinotde 
almost tempted him to acquiesce in the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost. When Martin the 
Fifth ascended without a rival the chair of St. 
Peter, a friendly intercourse of letters and em¬ 
bassies was revived between the East and West 
Ambition on one side, and distress on the other, 
dictated the same decent language of charity 
and peace: the artful Greek expressed a desiie 
of mkrrying his si!x sonac to Italian princesses; 
and the Roman, not less artful, dea^tched 
daughter of tijye marquis of Mi^tfenat, wi& a 
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company of noble virgins, to sc^n, by their 
charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet 
under this mask of zeal a discerning eye will 
perceive that all was hollow and insincere in 
the court and church of Constantinople. Ac¬ 
cording to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, 
the emperor advanced or retreated; alternately 
instructed and disavowed his ministers; and es¬ 
caped from an importunate pressure by urging 
the duty of inquiry, the obligation of collecting 
the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and the 
impossibility of convening them at a time when 
the Turkish arms were at the gates of his capi¬ 
tal. From a review of the public transactions it 
will appear that the Greeks insisted on three 
successive measures, a succour, a council, and 
a final reunion, while the Latins eluded the sec¬ 
ond, and only promised the first as a consequen- 
tial'and voluntary reward of the third. But we 
have an opportunity of unfolding the most se¬ 
cret intentions of Manuel, as he explained them 
in a private conversation without artifice or dis¬ 
guise. In his declining age the emperor had as¬ 
sociated John Palaeologus, the second of the 
name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he 
devolved the greatest part of the authority and 
weight oi government. One day, in the presence 
only of the historian Phranza,*^ his favourite 
chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and 
successor the true principle of his negotiations 
with the pope.** “Our last resource,” said Man¬ 
uel, “against the Turks is their fear of our union 
with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the 
West, who may arm for our relief and for their 
destruction. As often as you are threatened by 
the miscreants, present this danger before their 
eyes. Propose a council; consult on the means; 
but ever delay and avoid the convocation of an 
assembly, which cannot tend either to our 
spiritual or temporal emolument. The Latins 
are proud; the Greeks are obstinate; neither 
party will recede or retract; and the attempt of 
a perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate 
the churches, and leave us, without hope or de¬ 
fence, at the mercy of the barbarians.” Impa¬ 
tient of this salutary lesson, the royal youth 
arose from his seat and departed in silence; and 
the wise monarch (continues Phranza), casting 
his eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse: 
“My son deems himself a great and heroic 
prince; but, alasl our miserable age does not 
afford scope for heroism or greatness. His dar¬ 
ing spirit might have suited the happier times of 
our ancestors; but the present state requires not 
ap emperor, but a cautious steward of the last 
our fortimes. Well do I remembo: the 


lofty expectations which he built on our alliance 
with Mustapha; and much do I fear that his 
rash courage will urge the ruin of our house, 
and that even religion may precipitate our 
downfall.” Yet the experience and authority of 
Manuel preserved the peace and eluded the 
council; till, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, and in the habit of a monk, he terminated 
his career, dividing his precious movables a- 
mong his children and the poor, his physicians 
and his favourite servants. Of his six sons,** An- 
dronicus the Second was invested with the prin¬ 
cipality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy 
soon after the Vale of that city to the Venetians 
and its final conquest by the Turks. Some fortu¬ 
nate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or the 
Morea, to the empire; and in his more pros¬ 
perous days, Manuel had fortified the narrow 
isthmus of six miles*^ with a stone wall and one 
hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was 
overthrown by the first blast of the Ottomans; 
the fertile peninsula might have been sufficient 
for the four younger brothers, Theodore and 
Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas; but they 
wasted in domestic contests the remains of their 
strength; and the least successful of the rivals 
were reduced to a life of dependence in the By¬ 
zantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palae- 
ologus the Second, was acknowledged, after his 
father’s death, as the sole emperor of the Greeks. 
He immediately proceeded to repudiate his 
wife, and to contract a new marriage with the 
princess of Trebizond: beauty was in his eyes 
the first qualification of an empress; and the 
clergy had yielded to his firm assurance, that, 
unless he might be indulged in a divorce, he 
would retire to a cloister and leave the throne 
to his brother Constantine. The first, and in 
truth the only victory of Palaeologus, was over a 
Jew,** whom, after a long and learned dispute, 
he converted to the Christian faith; and this 
momentous conquest is carefully recorded in 
the history of the times. But he soon resumed the 
design of uniting the East and the West; and, 
regardless of his father’s advice, listened, as it 
should seem with sincerity, to the proposal of 
meeting the pope in a general council beyond 
the Adriatic. This dangerous project was en¬ 
couraged by Martin the Fifth, and coldly en¬ 
tertained by his successor Eugenius, tiU, after a 
tedious negotiation, the emperor received a 
summons from a Latin assembly of a new char¬ 
acter, the independent prelates of Basil, who 
styled themselves the representatives and Judges 
of the Catholic church. 
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The Roman pontifiT had fought and conquer^ 
ed in the cause of ecclesiastical freedom; but the 
victorious clergy were soon exposed to the ty¬ 
ranny of their deliverer; and his sacred charac¬ 
ter was invulnerable to those arms which they 
found so keen and effectual against the civil 
magistrate. Their great charter, the right of 
election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by 
trusts or commendams, disappointed by rever¬ 
sionary grants, and superseded by previous and 
arbitrary reservations.®® A public auction was 
instituted in the court of Rome; the cardinals 
and favourites were enriched with the spoils oi 
nations; and every country might complain 
that the most important and valuable benefices 
were accumulated on the heads of aliens and 
absentees. During their residence at Avignon, 
the ambition of the popes subsided in the mean¬ 
er passions of avarice®^ and luxury: they rigor¬ 
ously imposed on the clergy the tributes of first- 
fruits and tenths; but they freely tolerated the 
impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption. 
These manifold scandals were aggravated by 
the great schism of the West, which continued 
above fifty years. In the furious conflicts of 
Rome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were 
mutually exposed; and their precarious situa¬ 
tion degraded their authority, relaxed their dis¬ 
cipline, and multiplied their wants and exac¬ 
tions. To heal the wounds, and restore the mon¬ 
archy, of the church, the synods of Pisa and 
Constance®® were successively convened; but 
these great assemblies, conscious of their strength, 
resolved to vindicate the privileges of the Chris¬ 
tian aristocracy. From a personal sentence a- 
gainst two pontiffs whom they rejected, and a 
third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
they deposed, the fathers of Constance proceed¬ 
ed to examine the nature and limits of the Ro¬ 
man supremacy; nor did they separate till they 
had established the authority, above the pope, 
of a general council. It was enacted, that, for the 
government and reformation of the church, 
such assemblies should be held at regular in¬ 
tervals; and that each synod, before its dissolu¬ 
tion, should appoint the time and place of the 
subsequent meeting. By the influence of the 
court of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna 
was easily eluded; but the bold and vigorous 
proceedings of the council of Basil®® had almost 
been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the 
Fourth. A just suspicion of his design prompted 
the fathers to hasten the promulgation of their 
first decree, that* the representatives of the 
church-militant on earth were invested with a 
<^lvine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Chris¬ 


tians, without excepting the pope; and that a 
general council could not be di^lved, pro¬ 
rogued, or transferred, unless by their free de¬ 
liberation and consent. On the notice that Eu¬ 
genius had fulminated a bull for that purpose, 
they ventured to summon, to admonish, to 
threaten, to censure, the contumacious succes¬ 
sor of St. Peter. After many delays, to allow time 
for repentance, they Anally declared, that, un¬ 
less he submitted within the term of sixty days, 
he was suspended from the exercise of all tem¬ 
poral and ecclesiastical authority. And to mark 
their jurisdiction over the prince as well as the 
priest, they assumed the government of Avi¬ 
gnon, annulled the alienation of the sacred patri¬ 
mony, and protected Rome from the imposi¬ 
tion of new taxes. Their boldness was justifled, 
not only by the general opinion of the clergy, 
but by the support and power of the first mon- 
archs of Christendom: the emperor Sigismond 
declared himself the servant and protector of 
the synod; Germany and France adhered to 
their cause; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugenius; and he was driven from the Vatican 
by an insurrection of the Roman people. Re¬ 
jected at the same lime by his temporal and 
spiritual subjects, submission was his only 
choice: by a most humiliating bull, the pope 
repealed his own acts, and ratifled those of the 
council; incorporated his legates and cardinals 
with that venerable body; and seemed to resign 
himself to the decrees of the supreme legisla¬ 
ture. Their fame pervaded the countries of the 
East: and it was in their presence that Sigis¬ 
mond received the ambassadors of the Turkish 
sultan,®® who laid at his feet twelve large vases 
Ailed with robes of silk and pieces of gold. The 
fathers of Basil aspired to the glory of reducing 
the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, within the 
pale of the church; and their deputies invited 
the emperor and patriarch of Constantinople to 
unite with an assembly which possessed the con- 
Adence of the Western nations. Palseologus was 
not averse to the proposal; and his ambassa¬ 
dors were introduced with due honours into the 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the place ap¬ 
peared to be an insuperable obstacle, since he 
refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and 
positively required that the synod should be 
adjourned to some convenient city in Italy, or 
at least on the Danube. The other articl^ of 
this treaty were more readily stipulated: it was 
agreed to deAray the travelling expenses of the 
emperor, with a train of seven hundred per¬ 
sons,®^ to remit an immediate sum eight thou¬ 
sand ducats®® for the accommodation of the 
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Gredc dergy ,* and in his absence to grant a aup^ 
ply of ten ihotisand ducats, with three hundr^ 
archers and some galleys for the protection of 
Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced 
the funds for the preliminary expenses; and the 
embarkation was prepared at Marseilles with 
some difficulty and delay. 

In his distress the friendship of Palaeologus 
was disputed by the ecclesiastical powers of the 
West; but the dexterous activity of a monarch 
prevailed over the slow debates and indexible 
temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil con¬ 
tinually tended to circumscribe the despotism 
of the pope, and to erect a supreme and per¬ 
petual tribunal in the church. Eugenius was 
impatient of the yoke; and the union of the 
Greeks might afford a decent pretence for 
ti^ltnslating a rebellious synod from the Rhine to 
the Po. The independence of the fathers was 
lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy or Avignon, 
to which they acceded with reluctance, were 
described at Constantinople as situate far be¬ 
yond tte Pillars of Hercules;^* the emperor and 
his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of a 
long navigation; they were offended by a 
haughty declaration, that, after suppressing the 
new heresy of the Bohemians, the council would 
noon eradicate the old heresy of the Greeks. 
On the side of Eugenius all was smooth, and 
yielding, and respectful; and he invited the By¬ 
zantine monarch to heal by his presence the 
schism of the Latin, as well as of the Eastern, 
church. Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, 
was proposed for their amicable interview: and 
with some indulgence of forgery and theft, a 
surreptitious decree was procured, which trans¬ 
ferred the synod, with its own consent, to that 
Italian city. Nine galleys were equipped for this 
service at Venice and in the isle of Candia; their 
diligence anticipated the slower vessels of Basil: 
die Roman admiral was commissioned to burn, 
lAnk, and destroy and these priestly squad¬ 
rons might have encountered ea^ other in the 
same seas where Athens and Sparta had for¬ 
merly contended for the pre<^eminence of glory. 
Assaulted by the importunity of the factions, 
wfio were ready to fight for the possession of his 
person, Paiacologus hesitated before he left his 
palace and country on a perilous experiment. 
His father’s advice still dwelt on his memory; 
and reason must suggest, that, since the Latins 
tfivkied among themselves^ they could 
icieifer in a foreign cause* Sigismond dis- 
Stsiafed the unseasonable adventure; his advice 
iiasb he adhered to the council; 

It es£c3rced by the strange belief that 


the German Gsesar would nominate a Gktek 
Ms heir and successor in the empire of the 
West.^^ Even the Turkish sultan was a counsel^ 
lor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom 
it was dangerous to offend. Amurath was un*> 
skilled in the disputes, but he was apprehensive 
of the union, of the Christians. From his own 
treasures he offered to relieve the wants of the 
Byzantine court; yet he declared with seeming 
magnanimity that Constantinople should be 
secure and inviolate in the absence of her sov¬ 
ereign.*^ The resolution of Palaeologuls was de¬ 
cided by the^most splendid gifts and the most 
specious promises: he wished to escape for a 
while from a scene of danger and distress; and 
after dismissing with an ambiguous answer the 
messengers of the council, he declared ms in¬ 
tention of embarking in the Roman galleysi The 
age of the patriarch Joseph was more suscepdble 
of fear than of hope; he trembled at the perils of 
the sea, and expressed his apprehension that 
his feeble voice, with thirty perhaps of his or¬ 
thodox brethren, would be oppressed in a for¬ 
eign land by the power and numbers of a Latin 
synod. He yielded to the royal mandate, to the 
flattering assurance that he would be heard as 
the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of 
learning from his brother of the West to deliver 
the church from the yoke of kings,*® The five 
crossbearers, or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person; and one of these, 
the great ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Sy- 
ropuius,*® has composed a fr^e and curious his¬ 
tory of the false union. Of the clergy that re¬ 
luctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor 
and the patriarch, submission was the first duty, 
and patience the most useful virtue. In a chosen 
list of twenty bishops we discover the metro¬ 
politan tides of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and 
Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the 
personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in 
the confidence of their learning and eloquence, 
were promoted to-the episcopal rank. Some 
monks and philosophers were named to display 
the science and sanedty of the Greek church; 
and the service of the choir was performed by a 
select band of singers and musicians. The patri¬ 
archs of Alexandria, Andoch, and Jerusalem 
appeared by their genuine or fictitious depu¬ 
ties; the primate of Russia represented a na¬ 
tional church, and the Greeks might contend 
with the Latins in the extent of their i^irltual 
empire. The precious vases of St. Sopl^ were 
exposed to the winds and waves, that the patri* 
ar^ might officiate with becoming Sfdendoiir: 
whatever gold die emperot could prootfe was 
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e3Q)ended in the mmy otnamcnts df hk bed 
ahd chariot;^ and while they affected to main^ 
tain die prosperity of their ancient fortune, they 
quanelled for the division of fifteen thousand 
ducats, the first alms of the Roman pontiff. 
After die necessary preparations, John Palaeolo- 
gus, with a numerous train, accompanied by 
his brother Demetrius and the most respectable 
persons of the church and state, embarked in 
eight vessels with sails and oars, which steered 
through the Turkish straits of Gallipoli to the 
Archipelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic 
Gulf.** 

After a tedious and troublesome navigation 
of seventy-seven days, this religious squadron 
cast anchor before Venice; and their reception 
proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that 
powerful republic. In the command of the 
world the modest Augustus had never claimed 
such honours from his subjects as were paid to 
his feeble successor by an independent state. 
Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he re¬ 
ceived the visit, or, in the Greek style, the adora-^ 
tion^ of the doge and senators.®^ They sailed in 
the Bucentaur, which was accompanied by 
twelve stately galleys: the sea was overspread 
with innumerable gondolas of pomp and plea¬ 
sure ; the air resounded with music and acclama¬ 
tions; the mariners, and even the vessels, were 
dressed in silk and gold; and in all the emblems 
and pageants the Roman eagles were blended 
with the lions of St. Mark. The triumphal pro¬ 
cession, ascending the great canal, passed under 
the bridge of the Rialto; and the Eastern stran¬ 
gers gazed with admiration on the palaces, the 
churches, and the populousness of a city that 
seems to float on the bosom of the waves. They 
sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with 
which it had been decorated after Ac sack of 
Constantinople. After an hospitable cntcrtsdn- 
ment of fifteen days, Palatjologus pursued his 
journey by land and water firom Venice to Fer¬ 
rara; and on this occasion Ae pride of the Vati¬ 
can was tempered by policy to indulge Ae an¬ 
cient dignity of Ae emperor of Ae East. He 
made his entry on a black horse; but a milk- 
white stedd, whose trappings were embroidered 
wiA golden feag^es, was led before him; and Ae 
canopy was borne over his head by Ae princes 
of Este, Ae sons or kinsmen of Nicholas, mar¬ 
quis of Ae city, and a sovereign more powerful 
than himself. ** Palscologus did not alight till he 
reached Ae bottom of the staircase: Ae pope 
advanced to Ae door of the apartment; rcAsed 
proffered gebufieidon; and, afler a paternal 
Ae emperor to a seat oh 


his left hand Nor would Ae patriarch dcsqend 
from his galley till a ceremony, almost equal, 
had been stipulated between Ae biAops of 
Rome and Constantinc^le. The latter was salu-^ 
ted by his brother wi A a kiss of union and char- . 
ity; nor would any of the Greek ecdesiastics 
submit to kiss the feet of Ae Western primate. 
On Ae opening of the synod, Ae place of hon¬ 
our in the centre was claimed by the temporal 
and ecclesiastical chiefs; and it was only al¬ 
leging that his predecessors had not assisted in 
person at Nice or Chalcedon Aat Eugenius 
could evade Ae ancient precedents of Constan¬ 
tine and Marcian. After much debate it was 
agreed that Ac right and left sides of Ae church 
should be occupied by Ac two nations; Aat Ae 
solitary chair of St. Peter should be raised Ae 
first of Ae Latin line; and that the throne of the 
Greek emperor, at Ae head of his clergy, should 
be equal and opposite to the second place, Ae 
vacant seat of the emperor of Ac West.*'^ 

But as soon as festivity and form had given 
place to a more serious treaty, Ae Greeks were * 
dissatisfied with their journey, wi A themselves, 
and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emis¬ 
saries had painted him in a prosperous state, at 
Ae head of Ae princes and prelates of Europe, 
obedient at his voice to believe and to arm. The 
thin appearance of Ae universal synod of Fer¬ 
rara betrayed his weakness; and Ae Latins 
opened Ae first session wiA only five arch¬ 
bishops, eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, Ae 
greatest part of whom were the subjects,.or 
countrymen of Ae Italian pontiff. Except the 
duke of Burgundy, none of the potentates of Ae 
West condescended tb appear in person, or by 
Aeir ambassadors; nor was it possible to sup¬ 
press Ae juAcial acts of Basil against Ae dig¬ 
nity and person of Eugenius, which were finally 
concluded by a new election. Under Aese cir¬ 
cumstances a truce or delay was asked and 
granted, till Paleeologus could expect from Ae 
consent of Ae Latins some temporal reward for 
an unpopular union; and, after the first session, 
Ae public proceedings were adjourned above 
six months. The emperor, wiA a chosen band 
of his favourites and JartizaniS, fixed his sum¬ 
mer residence at a pleasant spacious monastery, 
six miles from Ferrara; forgot, in Ae pleasures 
of Ae chase, Ae distress of Ae church and 
state; and persisted in destroying the game, 
wiAout listening to Ae just complaints of Ae 
marquis Ae husbandmen.** In the meaur 
wlule his unfortunate Greeks were exposed to 
all Ae miseries df exile and poverty; for Ae sup- 
porit of each stranger a monthly silowanee was 
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assigned of three or four gold florins, and, al¬ 
though the entire sum did not amount to seven 
hunched florins, a long arrear was repeatedly in¬ 
curred by the indigence or policy of the Roman 
court.*® They sighed for a speedy deliverance, 
but their escape was preventeci by a triple 
chain; a passport from their superiors was re¬ 
quired at the gates of Ferrara; the government 
of Venice had engaged to arrest and send back 
the fugitives, and inevitable punishment await¬ 
ed them at Constantinople; excommunication, 
fines, and a sentence, which did not respect the 
sacerdotal dignity, that they should be stripped 
naked and publicly whipped.®® It was only by 
the alternative of hunger or dispute that the 
Greeks could be persuaded to open the first 
conference, and they yielded with extreme re¬ 
luctance to attend from Ferrara to Florence the 
rear of a flying synod. This new translation was 
urged by inevitable necessity: the city was visit¬ 
ed by the plague; the fidelity of the marquis 
might be suspected; the mercenary troops of the 
duke of Milan were at the gates, and, as they 
occupied Romagna, it was not without diffi¬ 
culty and danger that the pope, the emperor, 
and the bishops explored their way through the 
unfrequented paths of the Apennine.®^ 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause of 
Eugenius: the nations of Europe abhorred the 
schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the 
Fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, a 
hermit, and a pope; and the great princes were 
gradually reclaumed by his competitor to a fa¬ 
vourable neutrality and a firm attachment. The 
legates, with some respectable members, de¬ 
serted to the Roman army, which insensibly 
rose in numbers and reputation; the council of 
Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishops and 
three hundred of the inferior clergy;® while the 
Latins of Florence could produce the subscrip¬ 
tions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, two 
patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, 
and forty-five abbots or chiefs religious or¬ 
ders. After the labour of nine months and the 
debates of twenty-five sessions, they attained 
the advantage and glory of the reunion of the 
Greeks. Four principal questions had been agi¬ 
tated between the two churches: i. The use of 
unleavened bread in the communion of Christ’s 
body* 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The su- 
pK^macy <if the pope. And, 4. The single or dou¬ 
ble procession of the Holy Ghost. The cause of 
e^b^ nation was managed by ten theological 
^jhampiems: the Latins were supported by the 


inexhaustible eloquence of Cardinal Julian, and 
Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were the 
bold and able leaders of the Greek forces. We 
may bestow some praise on the progress of hu¬ 
man reason, by observing that the first of these 
questions was now treated as an inunaterial rite, 
which might innocently vary with the fashion 
of the age and country. With regard to the sec¬ 
ond, both parties were agreed in the belief of an 
intermediate state of purgation for the venial 
sins of the faithful; and whether their souls were 
purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, 
which in a few years might be conveniently set¬ 
tled on the s^oVby the disputants. The claims of 
supremacy appeared of a more weighty and 
substantial kind, yet by the Orientals the Ro¬ 
man bishop had ever been respected as tha first 
of the five patriarchs; nor did they scruple to 
admit that his jurisdiction should be exercised 
agreeably to the holy canons: a vague allow¬ 
ance, which might be defined or eluded by oc¬ 
casional convenience. The procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father alone, or from the 
Father and the Son, was an article of faith 
which had sunk much deeper into the minds of 
men; and in the sessions of Ferrara and Flor¬ 
ence the Latin addition of Jilioque was sub¬ 
divided into two questions, whether it were le¬ 
gal, and whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it 
may not be necessary to boast on this subject of 
my own impartial indifference: but I must 
think that the Greeks were strongly supported 
by the prohibition of the council of Chalcedon 
against adding any article whatsoever to the 
creed of Nice, or rather of Constantinople.®® In 
earthly affairs it is not easy to conceive how an 
assembly of legislators can bind their successors 
invested with powers equal to their own. But 
the dictates of inspiration must be true and un¬ 
changeable; nor should a private bishop or a 
provincial synod have presumed to innovate 
against the judgment of the Catholic church. 
On the substance of the doctrine the contro¬ 
versy was equal and endless; the reason is con¬ 
founded by the procession of a deity; the Gos¬ 
pel, which lay on the altar, was silent; the vari¬ 
ous texts of the fathers might be coirupted by 
fraud or entangled by sophistry; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of 
the Latin saints.®® Of this at least we may be 
sure, that neither side could be convinced by 
the arguments of their opponents. Prejudice 
may be enlightened by reason, and a superficial 
glance may be rectified by a clear and more per- 
^t view of an object adapted to our faculties. 
But the bishops and had been taught 
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{rom their infancy to repeat a form of mysteri* 
au8 words: their nation^ and personal honour 
depended on the repedtion of ^e same sounds, 
and their narrow minds were hardened and in¬ 
flamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a doud of dust and 
darkness, the pope and emperor were desirous 
of a seeming union, which could alone accom¬ 
plish the purposes of their interview; and the 
obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the 
arts of private and personal negotiation. The 
patriarch Joseph had sunk under the weight of 
age and infirmities; his dying voice breathed 
the counsels of charity and concord, and his 
vacant benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
ambitious clergy. The ready and active obedi¬ 
ence of the archbishops of Russia and Nice, of 
Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and re¬ 
compensed by their speedy promotion to the 
dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first de¬ 
bates, had stood forth the most strenuous and 
eloquent champion of the Greek church; and if 
the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by 
his country,®* he appears in ecclesiastical story 
a rare example of a patriot who was recom¬ 
mended to court favour by loud opposition and 
well-timed compliance. With the aid of his two 
spiritual coadjutors, the emperor applied his 
arguments to ^e general situation and personal 
characters of the bishops, and each was succes¬ 
sively moved by authority and example. Their 
revenues were in the hands of the Turks, their 
persons in those of the Latins; an episcopal 
treasure, three robes and forty ducats, was soon 
exhausted;®® the hopes of their return still de¬ 
pended on the ships of Venice and the alms of 
Rome; and such was their indigence, that their 
arrears, the payment of a debt, would be ac¬ 
cepted as a favour, and might operate as a 
bribe. ®^ The danger and relief of Constantinople 
might excuse some prudent and pious dissimu¬ 
lation; and it was insinuated that the obstinate 
heretics who should resist the consent of the 
Bast and West would be abandoned in a hostile 
land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon¬ 
tiff.®* In the first private assembly of the Greeks 
the formulary of union was approved by twenty- 
four, and rejected by twelve, members; but the 
five crossbeams of St. Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disqualified by 
ancient discipline, and their right of voting was 
transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and profane laymen. The will of 
the monarfch produced a false and servile una¬ 
nimity, and no more than two patriots had cour¬ 
age to spcidt their own sentiments and those df 


their country. Demetrius, the emperor’s broth¬ 
er, retired to Venice, diat he might not be wit¬ 
ness of the union; and Mark of Ephesus, rnla* 
taking perhaps his pride for his conscience, dis¬ 
claimed all communion with the Latin heretics, 
and avowed himself the champion and confes¬ 
sor of the orthodox creed.®® In the treaty be¬ 
tween the two nadons several forms of consent 
were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins 
without dishonouring the Greeks; and they 
weighed the scruples of words and syllables till 
the theological balance trembled with a slight 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. It was 
agreed (I must entreat the attention of the 
reader) that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, as from one principle and 
one substance; that he proceeds by the Son, be¬ 
ing of the same nature and substance; and that 
he proceeds from the Father and the Son, by 
one spiration and production. It Ls less difficult 
to understand the articles of the preliminary 
treaty: that the pope should defray all the ex¬ 
penses of the Greeks in their return home; that 
he should annually maintain two galleys and 
three hundred soldiers for the defence of Con¬ 
stantinople; that all the ships which transported 
pilgrims to Jerusalem should be obliged to 
touch at that port; that as often as they were re¬ 
quired, the pope should furnish ten galleys for a 
year, or twenty for six months; and that he 
should powerfully solicit the princes of Europe, 
if the emperor had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, 
were marked by the deposition of Eugenius at 
Basil, and, at Florence, by his reunion of the 
Greeks and Latins. In the former synod (which 
he styled indeed an assembly of demons) the 
pope was branded with the guilt of simony, per¬ 
jury, tyranny, heresy, and schism;^® and de¬ 
clared to be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy 
of any title, and incapable of holding any eccle¬ 
siastical office. In the latter he was revered as 
the true and holy vicar of Christ, who, after a 
separation of six hundred years, had reconciled 
die Catholics of the East and West in one fold, 
and under one shepherd. The act of union was 
subscribed by the pope, the cmp«ror, and the 
principal members of both churches; even by 
those who, like Syropulus,^^ had been deprived 
of the right of voting. Two copies might have 
sufficed for the East and West; but Eugenius 
was not satisfied unless four authentic and sim¬ 
ilar transcripts were signed and attested as the 
monuments of his victory*^ On a memorable 
day, the sixth of July, the soccessoxs of St. Peter 
and Constantine ascended thdur thrones; die 
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tM natiotis aaembled in the cathedral of Fbr* 
ence; their representatives, Cardinal Julian, 
and Bessaridn archbishop of Nice, appeared in 
the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective 
tongues the act of union, they mutually em¬ 
braced in the name and the presence of their 
applauding brethren. The pope and his minis¬ 
ters then officiated according to the Roman 
liturgy; the creed was chanted with the addi¬ 
tion erf filioque; the acquiescence of the Greeks 
was poorly excused by their ignorance of the 
harmonious but inarticulate sounds and the 
more scrupulous Latins refused any public cele¬ 
bration of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor 
and his clergy were not totally unmindffil of 
national honour. The treaty was ratified by 
their consent: it was tacitly agreed that no in¬ 
novation should be attempted in their creed or 
ceremonies; they spared and secretly respected 
the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus, and, 
on the decease of the patriarch, they refused to 
elect his successor, except in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. In the distribution of public and private 
rewards the liberal pontiff exceeded their hopes 
and his promises: the Greeks, with less pomp 
and pride, returned by the same road of Fer¬ 
rara and Venice; and their reception at Con¬ 
stantinople was such as will be described in the 
following chapter.’^ The success of the first trial 
encouraged Eugenius to repeat the same edify¬ 
ing scenes, and the deputies of the Armenians, 
the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, 
the Nestoriaris, and the ^Ethiopians, were suc¬ 
cessively introduced to kiss the feet of the Ro¬ 
man pontiff, and to announce the obedience 
and the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental 
embassies, unknown in the countries which 
they presumed to represent,^* dififused over the 
West the fame of Eugenius; and a clamour was 
artfully propagated against the remnant of a 
schism in Switzerland and Savoy which alone 
impeded the harmony of the Christian world. 
The vigour of opposition was succeeded by the 
lassitude of despair; the council of Basil was si¬ 
lently dissolved; and Felix, renouncing the ti¬ 
ara, again withdrew to the devout or delicious 
hexinitage of Ripaille.^* A general peace was se- 
Ciiired by mutual acts of oWvion and indem¬ 
nity: all ideas of reformation subsided; the 
continued to exercise and abuse their 
eiCbijesiastical despotism; nor has Rome been 
aiaioe disturbed by the mischiefii of a contested 

Hie journeys of three emperors were unavail- 
' Ingifortheir teinpotal, or perhaps their spiritual, 
were productive of a bene* 


ficial consequence, the tevMl Of the Greek 
learning in Italy, from whence it was propa¬ 
gated to the last nations of the West and North. 
In their lowest servitude and depression, the 
subjects of the Byzantine throne were still pos¬ 
sessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific 
language that gives a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. 
Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of 
the capital, had been trampled under foot, the 
various barbarians had doubtless corrupted the 
form and substance of the national dialect; and 
ample glossmes have been composed, tojinter- 
pret a multitude of words, of Arabic, Tixkish, 
Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.’^* But a 
purer idiom was spoken in the court and taught 
in the college, and the flourishing state ot the 
language is described, and perhaps embellished, 
by a learned Italian,^ who, by a long residence 
and noble marriage,®® was naturalised at Con¬ 
stantinople about thirty years before the Turk¬ 
ish conquest. “The vulgar speech,*’ says Philc- 
phus,®^ “has been depraved by the people, and 
infected by the multitude of strangers and mer¬ 
chants, who every day flock to the city and 
mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the dis¬ 
ciples of such a school that the Latin language 
received the versions of Aristode and Plato, so 
obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. But the 
Greeks, who have escaped the contagion, are 
those whom we follow, and they alone arc wor¬ 
thy of our imitation. In familiar discourse they 
still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Eurip¬ 
ides, of the historians and philosophers of 
Athens; and the style of their writings is still 
more elaborate and correct. The persons who, 
by their birth and offices, arc attached to the 
Byzantine court, arc those who maintain, with 
the least alloy, the ancient standard of elegance 
and purity; and the native graces of language 
most conspicuously shine among the noble ma¬ 
trons, who are excluded from all intercourse 
with foreigners. With foreigners do I say? They 
live retired and sequestered from the eyes of 
their fellow-citizens. Seldom are they seen in 
the streets; and when they leave their houses, it 
is in the dusk of evening, on virits to the churches 
and their nearest kindred. On these occasions 
riiey are on horseback, covered with a veil, and 
m:ompassed by their parents, their husbands, 
CH* their servants.® 

Among the Greeks a numerous and opulent 
dex^ was dedicated to the service <rf religion; 
their monks and i^ops have ever been dtotin- 
guished by the gravity and austerity of Ihefr 





ma&aM, ivH* were ti^ey diverted^ Hke the Ladn 
priests^ by die pursuits and pleasures of a secu¬ 
lar and even military life. After a large deduc¬ 
tion for the dme and talents that were lost in the 
devotion, the laziness, and the discord of the 
church and cloister, the more inquisitive and 
ambitious minds would explore the saored and 
profane erudition of their native language. The 
ecclesiastics presided over the education of 
youth: the schools of philosophy and eloquence 
were perpetuated till the fall of the empire; and 
it may be affirmed that more books and more 
knowledge were included within the walls of 
Constantinople than could be dispersed over 
the extensive countries of the West.®* But an im¬ 
portant distinction has been already noticed: 
the Greeks were stationary or retrograde, while 
the Latins were advancing with a rapid and 
progressive motion. The nations were excited 
by the spirit of independence and emulation; 
and even the little world of the Italian states 
contained more people and industry than the 
decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In 
Europe the lower ranks of society were relieved 
from the yoke of feudal servitude; and freedom 
is the first step to curiosity and knowledge. The 
use, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition; the 
universities, from Bologna to Oxford,®^ were 
peopled with thousands of scholars; and their 
misguided ardour might be directed to more 
liberal and manly studies. Tn the resurrection of 
science Italy was the first that cast away her 
shroud; and the eloquent Petrarch, by his les¬ 
sons and his example, may jusdy be applauded 
as the first harbinger of day. A purer style of 
composition, a more generous and rational 
strain of sentiment, fiowed from the study and 
imitation of the writers of ancient Rome; and 
the disciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, 
with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their 
Grecian masters. In the sack of Constantinople, 
the French, and even the Venetians, had de¬ 
spised and destroyed the works of Lyuppus and 
Homer; the monuments of art may be annihi¬ 
lated by a single blow, but the immortal mind 
is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the 
pen, and ,8uch copies it was the amibition oi 
Petrarch and his friends to possess and imder- 
stand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly 
pressed tho flight the. Muses: yet we may 
trembfe at the thought that Greece n%ht have 
been, overwhelmed, with her schools and U- 
hrarii^ .brfore Emrope had emex^ed from the 
ddxtge of b^fa»nsm; that the se^ of science 
might have bejen scattered by the winds before 


the Italian soil ^paxedforthetr cidtivktiQm 

The most learx^ ItaUans. of the fifteenth 
century have confessed mid applwded the res¬ 
toration of Greek litemture, a long oUtv^ 
ion of many hundred years.®® Yet in that coun¬ 
try, and beyond the Alps, some names are 
quoted; some profound scholars who, in the 
darker ages, were honourably distinguished by 
their knowledge of the Greek tongue; and na¬ 
tional vanity has been loud in the praise of such 
rare examples of erudition. Without scrutinis¬ 
ing the merit of individuals, truth must observe 
that their science is without a cause and without 
an effect; that it was easy for them to satisfy 
themselves and their more ignorant contem¬ 
poraries; and that the idiom, which they had so 
marvellously acquired, was transcribed in few 
manuscripts, and was not taught in any univer¬ 
sity of the West. In a corner of Italy it feindy 
existed as the popular, or at least as the ecclesi¬ 
astical, dialect.®® The first impression of the 
Doric and Ionic colonies has never been com¬ 
pletely erased; the Calabrian churches were 
long attached to the throne of Constantinople; 
and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies 
in Mount Athos and the schools of the East^ 
Calabria was the nadve country of Barlaam, 
who has already appeared as a sectary and an 
ambassador; and Barlaam was the first who re¬ 
vived, beyond the Alps, the memory, or at least 
the writings, of Horner.®^ He is described, .by 
Petrarch and Boccace,®® as a man of a diminutive 
stature, though truly great in the measure of 
learning and genius: of a piercing discernment, 
though of a slow and painful elocution. For 
many ages (as they affirm) Greece had not pro¬ 
duced his equal in the knowledge of history, 
grammar, and philosophy; and his mmt was 
celebrated in the attestations of the princes and 
doctors of Constantinople. One of these attestar* 
tions is still extant; and the emperor Cantacu- 
zene, the protector of his adversaries, is fpreod 
to allow that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato weip 
familiar to that profound and subtle logician.®^ 
In the court Avignon he formed an intiznafe 
connection widi Petrarch®® the first,of thp Ladn 
scholars; and the desire rf mutual instruction 
was ^ principle of their literary commerce. 
Hie Tuscan applied himself with eager curi¬ 
osity and assiduous dillgcniGe io die study of the 
language, and jm a laborious struggle 
vdth the dryness and difficulty of the first rudjk 
ments he began to reach the; sense, and tp frdl 
the spiri]^ ^ poets, rphUosophers .wbpMs 
minds wore congenial to his own* 3ut, he, was 
soon deprived of die aodety and, iessems 
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useful assistant; Bariaam relinquished his fruits 
less embassy, and, ort his return to Greece, he 
rsu^ly provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, 
by attempting to substitute the light of reason 
to that of their navel. After a separadon of three 
years the two friends again met in the court of 
Naples; but the generous pupil renounced die 
fairest occasion of improvement; and by his 
recommendation Bariaam was finally settled in 
a small bishopric of his native Calabria.^^ The 
manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and 
friendship, his various correspondence and fre¬ 
quent journeys, the Roman laurel, and his 
elaborate compositions in prose and verse, in 
Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign 
idiom; and as he advanced in life the attain¬ 
ment of the Greek language was the object of 
his^wishes rather than of his hopes. When he 
was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambas¬ 
sador, his friend, and a master of both tongues, 
presented him with a copy of Homer, and the 
answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his 
eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After cele¬ 
brating the generosity of the donor, and the 
value of a gift more precious in his estimation 
than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds:—“Your 
present of the genuine and original text of the 
divine poet, the fountain of all invention, is wor¬ 
thy of yourself and of me; you have fulfilled 
your promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your 
liberality is still imperfect: with Homer you 
should have given me yourself; a guide who 
could lead me into the fields of light, and dis¬ 
close to my wondering eyes the specious mira¬ 
cles of the Iliad and Odyssey. But, alas! Homer 
is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is it in my power to 
enjoy the beauty which I possess. I have seated 
him by the side of Hate, the prince of poets 
near the prince of philosophers, and I glory in 
the sight of my illustrious guests. Of their im¬ 
mortal writings, whatever had been translated 
into the Latin idiom I had already acquired; 
but if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, 
in beholding these venerable Greeks in their 
proper and national habit. I am delighted witii 
the aspect of Homer; and as often as I embrace 
the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, Illus¬ 
trious b^rd! with what pleasure should 1 listen 
to Ihy song, if my sense of hearing were not ob- 
iSniCted land lost by the death of one friend, and 
in rile much lamented absence of another! Nor 
tIO'l ^ despair, and die example of Cato sug- 
aoine comfort and hope, since it was in the 
Ii^^riodOf agethat he attained die knowledge 
ofdirOteAleftcrs.’*” 

whkh eluded tbte efforts of Pe¬ 


trarch was obtained by die fortune and indus¬ 
try of his friend Boccace,” the father of the Tus¬ 
can prose. That particular writer, who derives 
his reputation from the Decameron, a hundred 
novels of pleasantry and love, may aspire to the 
more serious praise of restoring in Italy the 
study of the Greek language. In the year one 
thousand three hundred and sixty a disciple of 
Bariaam, whose name was Leo or Leontius Pi- 
latus, was detained in his way to Avignon by 
the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who 
lodged the stranger in his house, prevailed on 
the republic of Florence to allow him an annual 
stipend, and devoted his leisure to the first 
Greek professor, who taught that language in 
the Western countries of Europe. The apj^ar- 
ance of Leo might disgust the most eager aisci- 
ple: he was clothed in the mantle of a philpso- 
pher or a mendicant; his countenance was hi(de- 
ous; his face was overshadowed with black hair; 
his beard long and uncombed; his deportment 
rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; nor 
could he grace his discourse with the orna¬ 
ments or even the perspicuity of Latin elocu¬ 
tion. But his mind was stored with a treasure of 
Greek learning: history and fable, philosophy 
and grammar, were alike at his command; apd 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that Boc- 
cace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied 
the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which, 
|>erhaps in the succeeding century, was clan¬ 
destinely used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin 
interpreter. It was from his narratives that the 
same Boccace collected the materials for his 
treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a 
work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, and 
which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek 
characters and passages, to excite the wonder 
and applause of his more ignorant readers.*^ 
The first steps of learning are slow and labori¬ 
ous; no more than ten votaries of Homer could 
be enumerated in all Italy, and neither Rome, 
nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a single 
name to this studious catalogue. But their num¬ 
bers would have multiplied, their progress 
would have been accelerated, if the inconstant 
Leo, at tiie end of three years, had not relin¬ 
quished an honourable and beneficial station. 
In his passage Petrarch entertained him at Pad-* 
ua a short time: he enjoyed the scholar, but 
was justly offended witii the gloomy and unso¬ 
cial temper of the man. Discontented witli the 
world and with himself, Leo depreciated his 
pQ^esetit enjoyments, \riiile absent persons and 
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ot^cts were dear to his imagination. In Italy 
he was a Thessalian, in Greece a native of Ca¬ 
labria; in the company of the Latins he dis¬ 
dained their language, religion, and manners: 
no sooner was he landed at Constantinople than 
he again sighed for the wealth of Venice and the 
elegance of Florence. His Italian friends were 
deaf to his importunity: he depended on their 
curiosity and indulgence, and embarked on a 
second voyage; but on his entrance into the 
Adriatic the ship was assailed by a tempest, and 
the unfortunate teacher, who like Ulysses had 
fastened himself to the mast, was struck dead by 
a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch 
dropped a tear on his disaster; but he was most 
anxious to learn whether some copy of Euripi¬ 
des or Sophocles might not be saved from the 
hands of the mariners.®* 

But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, 
which Petrarch had encouraged and Boccace 
had planted, soon withered and expired. The 
succeeding generation was content for a while 
with the improvement of Latin eloquence; nor 
was it before the end of the fourteenth century 
that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled 
in Italy.®® Previous to his own journey, the em¬ 
peror Manuel despatched his envoys and ora¬ 
tors to implore the compassion of the Western 
princes. Of these envoys the most conspicuous, 
or the most learned, was Manuel Chrysoloras,®’ 
of noble birth, and whose Roman ancestors are 
supposed to have migrated with the great Con¬ 
stantine. After visiting the courts of France and 
England, where he obtained some contributions 
and more promises, the envoy was invited to 
assume the office of a professor; and Florence 
had again the honour of this second invitation. 
By his knowledge, not only of the Greek but of 
the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the sti¬ 
pend and surpassed the expectation of the re¬ 
public. His school was frequented by a crowd of 
disciples of every rank and age; and one of 
these, in a general history, has described his mo¬ 
tives and his success. “At that time,” says Leon¬ 
ard Aretin,®® “I was a student of the civil law; 
but my soul was inflamed with the love of let¬ 
ters, and I bestowed some application on the 
sciences of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of 
Manuel I hesitated whether I should desert my 
legal studies or relinquish this golden oppor¬ 
tunity; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I com¬ 
muned with my own mind—Wilt thou be want¬ 
ing tb thyself and thy fortune? Wilt thou refuse 
to be introduced to a familiar converse with 
Homer, Plato, ud Demosthenes? with those 
IKKsti, phihwphm, axKl of whom such 
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wonders are related, and who are celebrated 
by every age as the great masters of human sci¬ 
ence? Of professors and scholars in civil law, a 
sufficient supply will always be found in our 
universities; but a teacher, and such a teacher 
of the Greek language, if he once be suffered to 
escape, may never afterwards be retrieved. 
Convinced by these reasons, 1 gave myself to 
Chrysoloras, and so strong was my passion, that 
the lessons which I had imbibed in the day were 
the constant subject of my nightly dreams.”®® 
At the same time and place the Latin classics 
w'crc explained by John of Ravenna, the domes¬ 
tic pupil of Petrarchthe Italians, who illus¬ 
trated their age and country, were formed in 
this double school, and Florence became the 
fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman erudi¬ 
tion.?®^ The presence of the emperor recalled 
Chrysoloras from the college to the court; but 
he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome with 
equal industry and applause. The remainder of 
his life, about fifteen years, was divided between 
embassies and lessons. In the noble office of en¬ 
lightening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
was not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his 
prince and country; and Emanuel Chrysoloras 
died at Constance on a public mission from the 
emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greek 
letters in Italy was prosecuted by a series of 
emigrants who were destitute of fortune and en¬ 
dowed with learning, or at least with language. 
From the terror or oppression of the Turkish 
arms, the natives of Thessalonica and Constan¬ 
tinople escaped to a land of freedom, curiosity, 
and wealth. The synod introduced into Flor¬ 
ence the lights of the Greek church and the ora¬ 
cles of the Platonic philosophy; and the fugi¬ 
tives who adhered to the union had the double 
merit of renouncing their country, not only for 
the Christian but for the Catholic cause. A pa¬ 
triot, who sacrifices his party and conscience to 
the allurements of favour, may be possessed 
however of the private and social virtues: he no 
longer hears the reproachful epithets of slave 
and apostate, and the consideration which he 
acquires among his new associates will restore 
in his own eyes the dignity of his character. The 
prudent conformity of Bessarion was rewarded 
with the Roman purple: he fixed his residence 
in Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople, was respected as the 
chief and protector of his nation:^®® his abilities 
were exercised in the legations of Bologna, Ven- 
ibCt Germany, and France; and his electton to 
the chair of St Peter for a moment oi]$ 
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the uncertain breath of a conclave.^"^ His ecde- 
siastical honours diffused a splendour and pre* 
ezninCTce over his literary merit and service: 
his palacse was a school; as often as the cardinal 
visited the Vatican he was attended by a learn¬ 
ed train of both nations of men applauded 
by themselves and the public, and whose writ¬ 
ings, now overspread with dust, were popular 
and useffil in their own times. I shall not at¬ 
tempt to enumerate the restorers of Grecian lit¬ 
erature in the fifteenth century; and it may be 
suificient to mention with gratitude the names 
of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of 
John Argyropulus, and Demetrius Ghalcocon- 
dyles, who taught their native language in the 
schools of Florence and Rome. Their labours 
were not inferior to those of Bessarion, whose 
puiple they revered, and whose fortune was the 
secret object of their envy. But the lives of these 
grammarians were humble and obscure: they 
had declined the lucrative paths of the church; 
their dress and manners secluded them from the 
commerce of the world; and since they were 
confined to the merit, ^ey might be content 
with the rewards of learning. From this charac¬ 
ter Janus Lascaris^^^ will deserve an exception. 
His eloquence, politeness, and Imperial de¬ 
scent, recommended him to the French mon- 
arciis; and in the same cities he was alternately 
employed to teach and to negotiate. Duty and 
interest prompted them to cultivate the study of 
the Ladn language, and the most successful at¬ 
tained the faculty of writing and speaking with 
fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But 
they ever retained the inveteiate vanity of their 
country: their praise, or at least their esteem, 
was reserved for the national writers to whom 
they owed their fame and subsistence; and they 
sometimes betrayed dieir contempt in licentious 
criticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the 
oratory of TuUy.^®* The superiority of these 
masters arose team the familiar use of a living 
language; and their first disciples were incap^ 
able of disceminghow far diey had degenerated 
fiom the knowledge and even the practice of 
their ancestors. A vicious pronunciation,^®^ 
which they introduced, was banished from the 
aidibols by the reason of the succeeding age. Of 
file power of the Greek accents they were igno- 
aiHi those muscial notes, which, fixim an 
ttekgue and to an Attic ear, must have 
b^ file secret soul of harmony, wcire to their 
tdour own, no more than mute and un- 
In prose superfiuous and trour 
Tte art of grammar they truly 
lithe vit^bahiefiragi^ 


and Herodian were transfused into their Ijei- 
sons; and their treatises of syntax aind etymot* 
though devoid of philosophic spirit, are 
still useful to the Greek student. In the ship¬ 
wreck of the Byzantine libraries each fugitive 
seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of some 
author, who, without his industry, might have 
perished: the transcripts were multiplied by an 
assiduous and sometimes an elegant pen, and 
the text was corrected and explained by their 
own comments or those of the elder scholiasts. 
The sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek 
classics was int^preted to the Latin world: the 
beauties of style evaporate in a version; but the 
judgment of Theodore Gaza selected more 

solid works of Aristotle and Theophrastus,\and 
their natural histories of animab and plmits 
opened a rich fund of genuine and experimental 
science. \ 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were 
pursued with more curiosity and ardour. After 
a long oblivion, Plato was revived in Italy by a 
venerable Greek,who taught in the house of 
Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Florence 
was involved in theological debate, some bene¬ 
ficial consequences might flow from the study 
of his elegant philosophy: his style is the purest 
standard of the Attic dialect, and his sublime 
thoughts are sometimes adapted to familiar 
conversation, and sometimes adorned with the 
richest colours of poetry and eloquence. The 
dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture of the 
life and death of a sage; and, as often as he de¬ 
scends from the clouds, his moral system incul¬ 
cates the love of truth, of our country, and of 
mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and liberal in¬ 
quiry; and if the Platonists, with blind devotion, 
adoi^ the visions and errors of their divine 
master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry, 
dog^natic method of the Peripatetic school. So 
equal, yet so opposite, are th& merits of Plato 
and Aristotle, that fiiey may be balanced in 
endless controversy; but some spark of fireedom 
may be produced by the coU^on of adverse 
servitude. The modern Greeks were divided be¬ 
tween the two sects: with more fury than skill 
they fought under the banner of their leaders, 
and the field of battle was removed in dieit 
flight firom Constantinople to Rome: But this 
plfilasophical debate soon degenerated into an 
angry and personal quarrel of grammarians; 
and Bessarion, though an ad^mate for Plato, 
protected the national honour by interporing 
the advice and authority bf:a mediator., In the 
gtadem of the Medici tlte^acaderpiedfipclri 
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was enjoyed liy the polite and learned; but their 
philosophic society was quickly dissolved; and 
if the writings of the Attic sage were peruijd in 
the closet, the more powerful Stagyrite con¬ 
tinued to reign the oracle of the church and 
school.^ 

I have fairly represented the literary merits 
of the Greeks; yet it must be confessed that they 
were seconded and surpassed by the ardour of 
the Latins. Italy was divided into many inde¬ 
pendent states; and at that time it was the am¬ 
bition of princes and republics to vie with each 
other in the encouragement and reward of lit¬ 
erature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth^^® has 
not been adequate to his merits. From a ple¬ 
beian origin he raised himself by his virtue and 
learning: the chauracter of the man prevailed 
over the interest of the pope, and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against 
the Roman church.“^ He had been the friend of 
the most eminent scholars of the age: he be¬ 
came their patron; and such was the humility 
of his manners, that the change was scarcely 
discernible either to them or to himself. If he 
pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was 
not as the measure of desert, but as the proof of 
benevolence; and when modest merit declined 
his bounty, “Accept it,” would he say, with a 
consciousness of his own worth: “you will not 
always have a Nicholas among ye.” The in¬ 
fluence of the holy see pervaded Christendom; 
and he exerted that influence in the search, not 
of benefices, but of books. From the ruins of the 
Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monas¬ 
teries of Germany and Britain, he collected the 
dusty nuinuscripts of the writers of antiquity; 
and wherever the original could not be re¬ 
moved, a faithful copy was transcribed and 
transmitted for his use. The Vatican, the old 
repository for bulls and legends, for superstition 
and forgery, was daily replenished with more 
precious furniture; and such was the industry 
of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years he 
formed a library of five thousand volumes. To 
his munificence the Latin world was indebted 
for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Po¬ 
lybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian; of 
Strabo’s Geography, of the Iliad, the most 
valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptol¬ 
emy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the 
Greek, church. The example of the Roman 
pondfi was .preceded or imitated by a Floren¬ 
tine merchant, who governed the republic 
without iann%< "and without a title; of 

Medicia^ was the father of a line of princes 
whoaa and age are almost , synnnyinous 


with the restoration of learning: his oedit was 
enhotded into fame; his riches were dedicated 
to the service of mankind; he corresponded at 
once with Cairo and London; and a Cargo of 
Indian spices and Greek books was often im¬ 
ported in the same vessel. The genius and edu¬ 
cation of his grandson Lorenzo rendered him 
not only a patron but a judge and candidate in 
the literary race. In his palace, distress was en¬ 
titled to relief, and merit to reward: his leisure 
hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic 
academy; he encouraged the emulation of De¬ 
metrius Ghalcocondyles and Angelo Politian; 
and his active missionary Janus Lascaris re¬ 
turned from the East with a treasure of two 
hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which were 
as yet unknown in the libraries of EuropC.^^* 
The rest of Italy was animated by a similar 
spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the 
liberality of her princes. The Latins held the 
exclusive property of their own literature and 
these disciples of Greece were soon capable of 
transmitting and improving the lessons which 
tiiey had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration sub¬ 
sided; but the language of Constantinople was 
spread beyond the Alps, and the natives of 
France, Germany, and England^^^ imparted to 
their country the sacred ^ which they had 
kindled in the schools of Florence and Rome.^^* 
In the productions of the mind, as in those of 
the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by in¬ 
dustry and skill; the Greek authors, forgol^ten 
on the banks of the Ilissus, have been illustrated 
on those of the Elbe and the Thames; and Jl^s- 
sarion or Gaza might have envied the superior 
science of the barbarians, the accuracy of Bu- 
daeus, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of 
Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, the discernr 
ment of Reiske or of Bentley. On,the tide of the 
Latins the discovery of printing was a casual 
advantage; but this useful art has been appli^ 
by Aldus and his innumerable successors to per¬ 
petuate and nmltiply the works of. antiquity,us 
A single manuscript imported from Greece is 
revived in ten thousand copies, and each copy is 
fairer than the original. In this form Homer anti 
Plato would peruse with more satisfaction their 
own writings; and their scholiasts must rca%n 
the prize to the labours of mir Western ^ditorfc 
Before the arrival of dastic litmture the bar¬ 
barians in Eui^pe Mreze jxnmerseti in ignoranoe; 
and thek vulgar tongues were the 

rudeness , and poverty , of thek mannm. 
students of the more perfect idioms of 
and Greece were intrpdiaoed to a iiew> wofM bf 
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light and science; to the society of the free and were oppressed by the strength and number of 


polished nations of antiquity; and to a familiar 
converse with those immortal men who spoke 
the sublime language of eloquence and reason. 
Such an intercourse must tend to refine the taste 
and to elevate the genius of the moderns; and 
yet, from the first experiment, it might appear 
that the study of the ancients had given fetters, 
rather than wings, to the human mind. How¬ 
ever laudable, the spirit of imitation is of a 
servile cast; and the &st disciples of the Greeks 
and Romans were a colony of strangers in the 
midst of their age and country. The minute and 
laborious diligence which explored the antiq¬ 
uities of remote times might have improved or 
adorned the present state of society; the critic 
and metaphysician were the slaves of Aristotle; 
the poets, historians, and orators were proud to 
repeat the thoughts and words of the Augustan 
age: the works of nature were observed with the 
eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus; and some 
Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion to 
the gods of Homer and Plato.^^^ The Italians 


their ancient au^dliaries: the century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with 
a crowd of Latin imitators, who decently repose 
on our shelves; but in that era of learning it will 
not be easy to discern a real discovery of science, 
a work of invention or eloquence, in the pop¬ 
ular language of the country.But as soon as it 
had been deeply saturated with the celestial 
dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation and 
life; the modern idioms were refined; the classics 
of Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste and a 
generous emulation; and in Italy, as afterU^ards 
in France and England, the pleasing reign of 
poetry and fiction was succeeded by the li^t of 
speculative and experimental philosophy. Gen¬ 
ius may anticipate the season of maturity ;\but 
in the education of a people, as in that on an 
individual, memory must be exercised before 
the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded: 
nor may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till 
he has learned to imitate, the works of his 
predecessors. 


CHAPTER LXVII 

ScAtsm of the Greeks and Latins. Reign and Character of Amurath the Second. 
Crusade of Ladislaus, King of Hungary. His Defeat and Death. John Hiniades. 
Scanderbeg. Constantine Paleologus, last Emperor of the East. 


T he respective merits of Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople are compared and celebrated 
by an eloquent Greek, the father of the 
Italian schools.* The view of the ancient cap¬ 
ital, the seat of his ancestors, surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of Manuel Ghrysoloras; 
and he no longer blamed the exclamation of an 
old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, not 
of men, but of gods. Those gods, and those men, 
had long since vanished; but, to the eye of lib¬ 
eral enthusiasm, the majesty of min restored 
the image of her ancient prosperity. The mon¬ 
uments of the consuls and Caesars, of the mar¬ 
tyrs and apostles, engaged on all sides the cur- 
idsity of the philosopher and the Christian; and 
lie confessed that in every age the arms and the 
tdigion of Rome were destined to reign over 
the earth. While Chrysoloras admired the ven¬ 
erable beauties of the mother, he was not fbr- 
df hM native country, her fairest daughter, 
hi& itnperial colony; and thcRysantizte patriot 
Ihdth ae^ and. truth on the eternal 
advantages of nature, and the more transitory 
g^cdtesbfi^ and dominion, which adorned, xxt 


had adorned, the city of Constantine. Yet the 
perfection of the copy still redounds (as he mod¬ 
estly observes) to the honour of the original, 
and parents are delighted to be renewed, and 
even excelled, by the superior merit of their 
children. Constantinople,” says the orator, “is 
situate on a commanding point between Europe 
and Asia, between the Archipelago and the 
Euxine. By her interposition the two seas and 
the two continents arc united for the common 
benefit of nations; and the gates of commerce 
may be shut or opened at her command. The 
harbour, encompassed on all sides by the sea 
and the continent, is the most secure and ca¬ 
pacious in the world. The walb and gates of 
Ckmstantinople may be compared with those of 
Babylon: the towers are many; each tower is a 
solid and lofty structure; and the second wall, 
the outer fortification, would be sufficient for 
the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 
A broad and rapid stream may be introduced 
inm the ditches; and the ard&kl island may 
beeuceihpassed, like Athene, by land or water.^’ 
TWO strong and natural causes are alleged for 
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the perfection of the model of new Rome. Hie yeani after the emperor had fortified St Sophia 


royal founder reigned over the most ilhistnous 
nations of the globe; and in the accomplishment 
of his designs the power of the Romans was 
combined with the art and science of the 
Greeks. Other cities have been reared to ma¬ 
turity by accident and time: their beauties arc 
mingled with disorder and deformity; and the 
inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their 
natal spot, are incapable of correcting the errors 
of their ancestors and the original vices of situ¬ 
ation or climate. But the free idea of Constan¬ 
tinople was formed and executed by a single 
mind: and the primitive model was improved 
by the obedient zeal of the subjects and suc¬ 
cessors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles 
were stored with an inexhaustible supply of 
marble; but the various materials were trans¬ 
ported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia; and the public and private buildings, 
the palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por¬ 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the 
East. The superfluity of wealth was spread along 
the shores of Europe and Asia; and the Byzan¬ 
tine territory, as far as the Euxine, the Helles¬ 
pont, and the long wall, might be considered as 
a populous suburb and a perpetual garden. In 
this flattering picture, the past and the present, 
the times of prosperity and decay, are artfully 
confounded; but a sigh and a confession escape 
from the orator, that his wretched country was 
the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. The 
works of ancient sculpture had been defaced by 
Christian zeal or barbaric violence; the fairest 
structures were demolished; and the marbles of 
Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or ap¬ 
plied to the meanest uses. Of many a statue, the 
place was marked by an empty pedestal; of 
many a column, the size was determined by a 
broken capital; the tombs of the emperors were 
scattered on the ground; the stroke of time was 
accelerated by storms and earthquakes; and 
the vacant space was adorned by vulgar tradi¬ 
tion with fabulous monuments of gold and sil¬ 
ver. From these wonders, which lived only in 
memory or belief, he distinguishes, however, 
the porphyry piilar, the column and colossus of 
Justinian,* and the church, more especially the 
dome, of St. Sophia; the best conclusion, since 
it could not be described according to its merits, 
and after it no other object could deserve to be 
mentioned. But he forgets that, a century be¬ 
fore, the trembling fairies of the cedossus and 
the dburdi had been saved and supported by 
thetimdlyeare af Andronfcusthe^^ Thirtiy 


with two new buttresses or pyramids, the east¬ 
ern hemisphere suddenly gave way; and the 
images, the altars, and the sanctuary were 
crushed by the falling ruin. The mischief indeed 
was speedily repaired; the rubbish was cleared 
by the incessant labour of every rank and age; 
and the poor remains of riches and industry 
were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East.* 

The last hope of the falling city and empire 
was placed in the harmony of the mother and 
daughter, in the maternal tenderness of Rome, 
and the filial obedience of Constantinople. In 
the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 
had embraced, and subscribed, and promised; 
but these signs of friendship were pei^dious or 
fruitless;* and the baseless fabric of the union 
vanished like a dream.® The emperor and his 
prelates returned home in the Venetian galleys; 
but as they touched at the Morea and the i^es 
of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins 
complained that the pretended union would be 
an instrument of oppression. No sooner did they 
land on the Byzantine shore, than they were 
saluted, or rather assailed, with a general mur¬ 
mur of zeal and discontent. During their ab¬ 
sence, above two years, the capital had been 
deprived of its civil and ecclesiastical rulers; 
fanaticism fermented in anarchy; the most 
furious monks reigned over the conscience of 
women and bigots; and the hatred of the Latin 
name was the first principle of nature and re¬ 
ligion. Before his departure for Italy the em¬ 
peror had flattered the city with the assurance 
of a prompt relief and a powerful succour; and 
the clergy, conAdenl in their orthodoxy and 
science, had promised themselves and their 
flocks an easy victory over the blind shepherds 
of the West. The double disappointment ex¬ 
asperated the Greeks; the conscience of the sub¬ 
scribing prelates was awakened; the hour of 
temptation was past; and they had more to 
dread from the public resentment than they 
could hope from the favour of the emperor or 
the pope. Instead of justifying dieir conduct, 
they deplored their weakness, professed their 
contrition, imd cast themselves on the mercy of 
God and of their brethren. To the reproachful 
qtiestion, what had been the event or the use of 
their Italian synod? they answered, with sighs 
aod tears, **Alas! we have made a new faith; we 
have exchanged piety for impiety; we have 
betrayed the immaculate sacriflee; and we are 
become (The Azyndte# were those 

who edebrated tbe conummktt with 
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ened>read; and 1 must retract or qualify the 
praise which I have bestowed on the growing 
philosophy of the dmesO *^Alas! we have been 
seduced by distress^ by fraud, and by the hopes 
mid fears of‘ a transitory life The hand that has 
signed the union should be cut off; and the 
tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed de¬ 
serves to be tom from the root.” The best proof 
of their repentance was an increase of zeal for 
the most trivial rites and the most incompre¬ 
hensible doctrines; and an absolute separation 
from all, without excepting their prince, who 
preserved some regard for honour and con¬ 
sistency. After the decease of the patriarch Jo¬ 
seph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Trebi- 
zond had courage to refuse the vacant office; 
and Cardinal Bessarion preferred the warm and 
comfortable shelter of the Vatican. The choice 
of the emperor and his clergy was confined to 
Metrophanes of Cyzicus: he was consecrated in 
St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. The 
crossbearers abdicated their service; the infec¬ 
tion spread from the city to the villages; and 
Metrophanes discharged, without effect, some 
ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of schis¬ 
matics. The eyes of the Greeks were directed to 
Mark of Ephesus, the champion of his country; 
and the sufferings of the holy confessor were re¬ 
paid with a tribute of admiration and applause. 
His example and writings propagated the dame 
of religious discord; age and infirmity soon re¬ 
moved him from the world; but the gospel of 
Mark was not a law of forgiveness; and he re¬ 
quested with his dying breath that none of the 
adherents of Rome might attend his obsequies 
or pray for his soui 

The schism was not confined to the narrow 
limits of the Byzantine empire. Secure under 
the Mamaluke sceptre, the three patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antiodt, and Jerusalem assembled 
a numerous synod; disowned their representa¬ 
tives at Ferrara and Florence; condemned the 
creed and councU of the Latins; and threatened 
the emperor of Constantinople with the cen- 
sinres of the Eastern church. Of the sectaries of 
the .Greek communion, the Russians were the 
powerffil, ignorant, and superstitious, 
itliefr primate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened 
Florence to Moscow,^ to reduce the inde- 
nation under the Roman yoke. But the 
^^gdatt,lasbops had been educat^ at Mount 
and people embraced the 
iheg^Niffy bf priests. They were scandalised 
by< the tide, the pomp, the Latin cross of the 
tbs of those impious men who 
dmad.tfaw bwd% and performed the divine 


office with gloves on their haiuhi and rings on 
their fingers: Isidore was condemned by a 
synod; his person was imprisoned in a myaash 
tery; and it was with extreme difficulty that the 
cardinal could escape from the hands of a fierce 
and fanatic people.^ The Russians refused a 
passage to the missionaries of Rome who aspired 
to convert the Pagans beyond the Tanais;* and 
their refusal was justified by the maxim that the 
guilt of idolatry is less damnable than that of 
schism. The errors of the Bohemians were ex¬ 
cused by their abhorrence for the pope; and a 
deputation of^.the Greek clergy solicited the 
friendship of those sanguinary enthusiasts.^ 
While Eugenius triumphed in the unions and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was con¬ 
tracted to the walls, or rather to the palace, of 
Constantinople. The zeal of Palaeologus nad 
been excited by interest; it was soon cooled\by 
opposition: an attempt to violate the national 
belief might endanger his life and crown; nor 
could the pious rebels be destitute of foreign 
and domestic aid. The sword of his brother De¬ 
metrius, who in Italy had maintained a prudent 
and popular silence, was half unsheathed in the 
cause of religion; and Amurath, the Turkic 
sultan, was displeased and alarmed by the 
seeming friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

‘‘Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty- 
nine, and reigned thirty years, six months, and 
eight days. He was a just and valiant prince, of 
a great soul, patient of labours, learned, merci¬ 
ful, religious, charitable; a lover and encour- 
ager of the studious, and of all who excelled in 
any art or science; a good emperor, and a great 
general. No man obtained more or greater vic¬ 
tories than Amurath; Belgrade alone withstood 
his attacks. Under his reign the soldier was ever 
victorious, the citizen rich and secure. If he 
subdued any country, his first care was to build 
mosques and caravanseras, hospitals and col¬ 
ieges* Every year he gave a thousand pieces of 
gold to the sons of ffie Prophet, and sent two 
thousand five hundred to the religious persons 
of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.”^ This por¬ 
trait is transcribed from the historian of the 
Othman empire: but the applause of a servile 
and superstitious people h^ been lavished on 
the wesrst of tyrants; and the virtues of a sultan 
are often the vices most useful to himself, or 
most agreeable to his subjects. A nation igno«* 
rant of the equal benefits eSf liberty and law must 
be awed by the flashes of .arbitrary power : the 
cmelty of a despot will assume thedmraoter of 
justice;, his pxt^uaiani of flberality; bis 

of fiiwsess^ If mmt reaaonal^ cei^^ 
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be rejected; few acts of obechence will be found 
impossible; and guilt must tremble, where in« 
nocence cannot always be secure. The tran¬ 
quillity of the people, and the discipline of the 
troops, were best maintained by perpetual ac¬ 
tion in the field: war was the trade of the Jani¬ 
zaries; and those who survived the peril, and 
divided the spoil, applauded the generous am¬ 
bition of their sovereign. To propagate the true 
religion was the duty of a faithful Musulman: 
the unbelievers were his enemies, and those of 
the Prophet; and, in the hands of the Turks, 
the scimitar was the only instrument of con¬ 
version. Under these circumstances, however, 
the justice and moderation of Amurath are at¬ 
tested by his conduct, and acknowledged by the 
Christians themselves, who consider a prosper¬ 
ous reign and a peaceful death as the reward of 
his singular merits. In the vigour of his age and 
military power he seldom engaged in war till he 
was justified by a previous and adequate prov¬ 
ocation: the victorious sultan was disarm^ by 
submission; and in the observance of treaties, 
his word was inviolate and sacred.^ The Hun¬ 
garians were commonly the aggressors; he was 
provoked by the revolt of Scanderbeg; and the 
perfidious Garamanian was twice vanquished, 
and twice pardoned, by the Ottoman monarch. 
Before he invaded the Morea, Thebes had been 
surprised by the despot: in the conquest of 
Thessalonica the grandson of Bajazet might 
dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians; 
and after the first siege of Constantinople, the 
sultan was never tempted, by the distress, the 
absence, or the injuries of Palaeologus, to ex¬ 
tinguish the dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and 
character of Amurath is the double abdication 
of the Turkish throne; and, were not his mo¬ 
tives debased by an alloy of superstition, we 
must praise, the royal philosopher.,^^ who at the 
age of forty could discern the vanity of human 
greatness. Resigning the sceptre to his son, he 
retired to the pleasant residence of Magnesia; 
but he retired to the society of saints and her¬ 
mits. ;It was not till the fourth century of the 
H^a that the religion of Mohammed had 
been corrupted by an institution so adverse to 
his genius; but in the age of the crusades the 
various <ntjbrs of dervishes were multiplied by 
the example of the Christian, and even the 
Latin, monks.^^ The lord of nations submitted 
to fast, and pray, Md turn mmd m etidkm ro¬ 
tation with tbe.laQaticB, .who hustook'the gkidi- 
uew of dm head for the iiiitmination ^ the 
awakened htm, this 


dream of enthusiasm by die Hungarian inva¬ 
sion; and his obedient son was the foremost to 
urge the public danger and the wishes of the 
people. Under the banner of their veteran 
leader, the Janizaries fought and conquered^ 
but he withdrew from the field of Varna, again 
to pray, to fast, and to turn round with the 
Magnesian brethren. These pious occupations 
were again interrupted by the danger of the 
state. A victorious army disdained the inexpe¬ 
rience of their youthful ruler: the city of Adri- 
anople was abandoned to rapine and slaughter; 
and the unanimous divan implored his pres¬ 
ence to appease the tumult, and prevent the re¬ 
bellion, of the Janizaries. At the well-known 
voice of their master they trembled and obeyed; 
and the reluctant sultan was compelled to sup¬ 
port his splendid servitude, till, at the end bf 
four years, he was relieved by the angel of 
death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, 
have tempted several princes to descend from 
the throne; and they have had leisure to repent 
of their irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, 
in the full liberty of choice, after the trial df 
empire and solitude, has repeated his preference 
of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, 
Eugenius had not been unmindful of their tem-^ 
poral interest; and his tender regard for the 
Byzantine empire was animated by a just ap¬ 
prehension of the Turks, who approached, and 
might soon invade, the borders of Italy, But the 
spirit of the crusades had expired; and the cold¬ 
ness of the Franks was not less unreasonable 
than their headlong passion. In the eleventh 
century a fanatic monk could precipitate Eu¬ 
rope on Asia for the recovery of the holy sepul¬ 
chre: but in the fifteenth, the most pressing 
motives of religion and policy were insufficient 
to unite the Latins in the defence of Christen¬ 
dom. Germany was an inexhaustible storehouse 
men and anns:^^ but that complex and 
languid body required the impulse of a vigorous 
hand; and Ftederic the Third was alite im¬ 
potent in his personal character ami his Im¬ 
perial dignity. A long war had impaired the 
strength, without satiating the animosity, of 
France and England but Philip duke of 
Burgundy was a vain and magnificent prince; 
and he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the 
adventurous piety of his suligects, who sailed, in 
a gpsllant fleet, from the coast of Flanders to the 
Hellespont The maritkoe repuh^ of Venice 
ffiad . Genoa were less remote ficom the scene of 
actfon; ahd their faosdOe fleets were atsodated 
unefer the atandaMxtfSt Peter. Iheidniptoifl^ 
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Hungary and Poland, whidi covered as it 
were the interior pale of the Latin church, were 
the most nearly concerned to oppose the prog¬ 
ress of the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of 
the Scythians and Sarmatians; and these na¬ 
tions might appear equal to the contest, could 
they point, against the common foe, those 
swords that were so wantonly drawn in bloody 
and domestic quarrels. But the same spirit was 
adverse to concord and obedience: a poor 
country and a limited monarch are incapable 
of maintaining a standing force; and the loose 
bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse were not 
armed with the sentiments and weapons which, 
on some occasions, have given irresistible weight 
to the French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the 
designs of the Roman pontiff, and the eloquence 
of Cardinal Julian, his legate, were promoted 
by the circumstances of the times by the 
union of the two crowns on the head of L^dis- 
laus,^^ a young and ambitious soldier; by the 
valour of a hero, whose name, the name of 
John Huniades, was already popular among 
the Christians, and formidable to the Turks. An 
endless treasure of pardons and indulgences was 
scattered by the legate; many private warriors 
of France and Germany enlisted under the holy 
banner; and the crusade derived some strength, 
or at least some reputation, from the new allies 
both of Europe and Asia. A fugidve despot of 
Servia exaggerated the distress and ardour of 
the Christians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and 
liberty. The Greek emperor^*® with a spirit un¬ 
known to his fathers, engaged to guard the Bos¬ 
phorus, and to sally from Constantinople at the 
head of his national and mercenary troops. The 
sultan of Caramania®^ announced the retreat of 
Axnurath, and a powerful diversion in the heart 
of Anatdia; and if the Beets of the West could 
occupy at the same moment the straits of the 
Hellespont, the Ottoman monarchy would be 
dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and earth 
must rejoice in the perdidon of the miscreants; 
and the legate, with prudent ambiguity, in- 
sdlied the opinion of the invirible, perhaps the 
risible, aid of the Son of God and his divine 
mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets a religious 
war was the unanimous cry; and Ladiidaus, 
allter passing the Danube, M an army of his 
confederate subjects as far as Sophia, ^e cap- 
the Bidgarian kingdom. In this expedi- 
Von they dbiamed two signal victories, which 
riM Imdy ascribed to the valour and conduct 
Jn the first, with a vanguard of 


ten thousand men, he surprised the T\irkish 
camp; in the second, he vanquished and made 
prisoner the most renowned of their generals, 
who possessed the double advantage of ground 
and numbers. The approach of winter, and the 
natural and artifici^ obstacles of Mount Hsc- 
mus, arrested the progress of the hero, who 
measured a narrow interval of six days’ march 
from the foot of the mountains to the hostile 
towers of Adrianople and the friendly capital of 
the Greek empire. The retreat was undisturbed; 
and the entrance into Buda was at once a mili¬ 
tary and religious triumph. An ecclesizhticai 
procession was followed by the king and his 
warriors on foot: he nicely balanced the merits 
and rewards of the two nations; and the pride 
of conquest was blended with the humble tem¬ 
per of Christianity. Thirteen bashaws, ijinc 
standards, and four thousand captives, v^re 
unquestionable trophies; and as all were willing 
to believe, and none were present to contradict, 
the crusaders multiplied, with unblushing con¬ 
fidence, the myriads of Turks whom they had 
left on the field of battle.** The most solid proof, 
and the most salutary consequence, of victory, 
was a deputation from the divan to solicit 
peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the pns- 
oners, and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier. 
By this treaty tlie rational objects of the war 
were obtained: the king, the despot, and Hun¬ 
iades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were sat¬ 
isfied with public and private emolument; a 
truce of ten years was concluded; and the fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus and Mohammed, who swore on 
the Gospel and the Koran, attested the word of 
God as the guardian of truth and the avenger 
of perfidy. In the place of the Gospel the Turk¬ 
ish ministers had proposed to substitute the 
Eucharist, the real presence of the Catholic 
Deity; but the Christians refused to profane 
their holy mysteries; and a superstitious con¬ 
science is less forcibly bound by the spiritual 
energy than by the outward and visible symbols 
of an oath.** 

During the whole transaction the cardinal 
legate had observed a^sullen silence^ unwiUing 
to approve, and unable to oppose, ^e consent 
of the king and people. But the diet was not dis¬ 
solved before Julian was fortified by the wel* 
conic intelligence that Anatolia was invaded by 
the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek em¬ 
peror; that the fieets of Genoa, Venice, and 
Burgundy weie masters of the Hellespont; and 
thar the alHes, informed of the victory, and ig* 
ndrant of the treaty, Ladiriatn, impariently 
waited for foe return of his rictorknis army* 
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**And is it thus,’’ exclaimed the cardinal, 
’^that you will desert their expectations and 
your own fortune? It is to them, to your God, 
and your fellow-Christians, that you have 
pledged your faith; and that prior obligation 
annihilates a rash and sacrilegious oath to the 
enemies of Christ. His vicar on earth is the Ro¬ 
man pontiff; without whose sanction you can 
neither promise nor perform. In his name I ab¬ 
solve your perjury and sanctify your arms: 
follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and 
salvation; and if still you have scruples, d^olve 
on my head the punishment and the sin.” This 
mischievous casuistry was seconded by his re¬ 
spectable character and the levity of popular 
assemblies: war was resolved on the same spot 
where peace had so lately been sworn; and, in 
the execution of the treaty, the Turks were as¬ 
saulted by the Christians, to whom, with some 
reason, they might apply the epithet of Infidels. 
The falsehood of Ladislaus to his word and oath 
was palliated by the religion of the times: the 
most perfect, or at least the most popular, ex¬ 
cuse would have been the success of his arms 
and the deliverance of the Eastern church. But 
the same treaty which shotild have bound his 
conscience had diminished his strength. On the 
proclamation of the peace the French and Ger¬ 
man volunteers departed with indignant mur¬ 
murs: the Poles were exhausted by distant war¬ 
fare, and perhaps disgusted with foreign com¬ 
mand; and their palatines accepted the first 
licence, and hastily retired to their provinces 
and casdes. Even Hungary was divided by fac¬ 
tion, or restrained by a laudable scruple; and 
the relics of the crusade that marched in the 
second expedition were reduced to an inade¬ 
quate force of twenty thousand men. A Wal- 
lachian chief, who joined the royal standard 
with his vassals, presumed to remark that their 
numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue 
that sometimes attended the sultan; and the 
gift of two horses of matchless speed might ad¬ 
monish Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the 
event. But the despot of Servia, after the res¬ 
toration of his country and children, was 
tempted by the promise of new realms; and the 
inexperience of the king, the enthusiasm of the 
legate, and the martial presumption of Hun- 
iades himself, were persuaded that every ob¬ 
stacle must yield to invincible virtue of the 
sword and the cross. After the passa^ of the 
Danube two roads might lead to Constantinople 
and the Hdie^xmt; the one direct, abrupt, and 
through the mountains of Haemus; the 
other moi« tedtous and sectire». over a level 


country, and along the shores of the Buxine; in 
which their Banks, according to the Scythian 
discipline, mig^t always be covered by a mov¬ 
able fortification of waggons. The latter was 
judiciously preferred: the Catholics marched 
through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, with 
wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of the 
Christian natives; and their last station was at 
Varna, near the sea-shore; on which the defeat 
and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a mem¬ 
orable namc.**^ 

It was on this fatal spot that, instead of find¬ 
ing a confederate fleet to second their opera¬ 
tions, they were alarmed by the approach of 
Amurath himself, who had issued from his Mag¬ 
nesian solitude and transported the forces of 
Asia to the defence of Europe. According to 
some writers the Greek emperor had been awed, 
or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bos¬ 
phorus; and an indelible stain of corruption is 
fixed on the Genoese, or the pope’s nephew, the 
Catholic admiral, whose mercenary connivance 
betrayed the guard of the Hellespont. From 
Adrianople the sultan advanced by hasty marches 
at the head of sixty thousand men; and when 
the cardinal and Huniades had taken a nearer 
survey of the numbers and order of the Turks, 
these ardent warriors proposed the tardy and 
impracticable measure of a retreat The king 
alone was resolved to conquer or die; and his 
resolution had almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre; and the 
Bieglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Ro¬ 
mania, commanded on the right and left against 
the adverse divisions of the despot and Hun- 
iadcs. The Turkish wings were broken on the 
first onset: but the ad^^antage was fatal; and 
the rash victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were 
carried away far from the annoyance of the 
enemy or the support of their friends. When 
Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, he 
despaired of his fortune and that of the empire; 
a veteran Janizary aeized his horse’s bridle; and 
he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the 
soldier who dared to perceive the terror, and 
arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy of the 
treaty, the monument of Christian perfidy, had 
been displayed in the front of battle; and it is 
said that the sultan in Ms distress, lifting his 
eyes and his hands to heaven, implored the pro* 
tection of the God of truth; and called on the 
prophet Jesus himself to avenge the impious 
mockery of his name and religion.’* With 
fetior numbers and dkordered ranks the Idng.cf 
Hungary rushed forwards in the cckofitoioeitf 
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victory^ dll his eareor was stopped by the im<^ 
penetrable phalanx of the Janizaries. If we may 
eiedittheOttoman annals, his horse was pierced 
by the javelin of Amurath;*’^ he fell among the 
spears of the infantry; and a Turkish soldier 
^oclaimed with a loud voice, ‘‘Hungarians, 
behold the head of your king!” The death 
Ladislaus was the signal of their defeat. On his 
xetum from an intemperate pursuit, Huniades 
deplored his error and the public loss: he strove 
to rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed 
by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and van¬ 
quished; and the last efforts of his courage and 
conduct were exerted to save the remnant of 
his Wallachian cavalry. Ten thousand Chris¬ 
tians were slain in the disastrous battle of 
Varna: the loss of the Turks, more considerable 
in numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their 
total strength; yet the philosophic sultan was 
not ashamed to confess that his ruin mtist be 
the consequence of a second and similar victory. 
At his command a column was erected on the 
spot where Ladislaus had fallen; but the modest 
inscription, instead of accusing the rashness, 
recor^d the valour and bewailed the misfor¬ 
tune bf the Hungarian youth.** 

Before I lose sight of the field of Varna 1 am 
tempted to pause on the character and story of 
two principal actors, the cardinal Julian and 
John Huniades. Julian** Csesarini was born of a 
noble family of Rome: his studies had embraced 
bodi the Latin and Greek learning, both the 
sciences of divinity and law; and his versatile 
genius was equally adapted tp the schools, the 
camp, and the court. No sooner had he been 
invested with the Roman purple than he was 
sent into Germany to arm the empire against 
the rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit 
of persecution is unworthy of a Christian; the 
military profession ill becomes a priest; but the 
former is excused by the times; and the latter 
whs ennobled by the courage of Julian, who 
stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful 
ffight of the German host. As the pope’s legate 
he evened the council of Basil; but the presi- 
d^t soon appeared the most strenuous chatn- 
l^n td* ecclesiastical freedom; and an ojppoA^ 
dm of seven years was conducted by his ability 
land zeal. After promoting the strongest mea* 
aiisea hgainst the authority and person of £u« 
itmae secret motive c£ interest or con- 
^N^[S$;ed him to desert on a sudden the 
Tbe cardinal withdrew himself 
fiipilidibW and, in the debates of the 

aifoaiied the 
irfuiaenis and the dbpdi of Ms 


theological erudition.** In his Hungarian em¬ 
bassy we have already seen the mischievous 
effects of his sophistry and eloquence, of which 
Julian himself was ^e first victim. The car^ 
dinal, who performed the duties of a priest and 
a soldier, was lost in the defeat of Varna. Tbe 
circumstances of his death are variously related; 
but it is believed that a weighty incumbrance of 
gold impeded his flight, and tempted the cruel 
avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

From a humble, or at least a doubtful, origin 
die merit of John Huniades promoted him to 
the command^ the Hungarian armiesi His 
father was a Wallachian, his mother a Greek: 
her unknown race might possibly ascend to the 
emperors of Constantinople; and the claims of 
the Wallachians, with the surname of Corvimus, 
from the place of his nativity, might suggest a 
thin pretence for mingling his blood with tfie 
patricians of ancient Rome.*^ In his youth he 
served in the wars of Italy, and was retained, 
with twelve horsemen, by the bishop of Zag- 
rab: the valour of the white knight*^ was soon 
conspicuous; he increased his fortunes by a 
noble and wealthy marriage; and in the de¬ 
fence of die Hungarian borders he won in the 
same year three batdes against the Turks. By 
his influence Ladislaus of Poland obtained the 
crown of Hungary; and the important service 
was rewarded by the tide and office of Waived 
of Transylvania. The first of Julian’s crusades 
added two Turkish laurels on his brow; and in 
the public distress the fatal errors of Varna were 
forgotten. During the absence and minority of 
Ladislaus of Austria, the titular king, Huniades 
was elected supreme captain and governor of 
Hungary; and if envy at first was silenced by 
terror, a reign of twelve years supposes the arts 
of policy as well as of war. Yet the idea of a 
consummate general is not delineated in his 
campaigns; the white knight fought with the 
hand rather than the head, as the chief of des¬ 
ultory barbarians, who attack without fear and 
fly without shame; and his military life is com¬ 
posed of a romantic alternative of victories and 
escapes. By the Turks, who onployed his name 
to frighten their perverse children, he was .cor- 
rupdy denominated Jofioerlafii, or the Wicked: 
their hatred is the proof of their esteem; the 
kmgdom which he guarded was inaccessible to 
their arms; and' they felt him most daring and 
fomiidaMc when they fondly believed the cap¬ 
tain and his country irrecoverably lost Instil 
Of confining himself to a deforaive war; four 
years alter foe defoat of Vaafna he 9 i(s^ pcae^ 
timied into iovlhc 
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phun of Ogrsbo^ inistaiiied) tiU the ihkd Iday, 
the shock of the Ottoman army, four tunes 
more numerous than his own. As he fled alone 
through the woods of Wallachia, the hero was 
surprised by two robbers; but while they dis¬ 
puted a gold chain that hung at his neck, he 
recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the 
odier, and, after new perils of captivity or 
death, consoled by his presence an afflicted 
kingdom. But the last and most glorious action 
of his life was the defence of Belgrade against 
the powers of Mohammed the Second in per¬ 
son. After a siege of forty days the Turks, who 
had already entered the town, were compelled 
to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated 
Huniades and Belgrade as the bulwarks of 
Christendom.*® About a month, after this great 
deliverance the champion expired; and his 
most splendid epitaph is the regret of the Otto¬ 
man prince, who sighed that he could no longer 
hope for revenge against the single antagonist 
who had triumphed over his arms. On the first 
vacancy of the throne Matthias Corvinus, a 
youth of eighteen years of age, was elected and 
crowned by the grateful Hungarians. His reign 
was prosperous and long: Matthias aspired to 
the glory of a conqueror and a saint; but his 
purest merit is the encouragement of learning; 
and the Latin orators and historians, who were 
invited from Italy by the son, have shed the 
lustre of their eloquence on the father’s char¬ 
acter,*^ 

In the list of heroes John Huniades and Scan- 
derbeg are commonly associated;** and they 
arc both entitled to our notice, since their occu¬ 
pation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of 
the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of 
Scanderbeg,** was the hereditary prince of a 
small district of Epirus, or Albania, between the 
mountains and the Adriatic Sea. Unable to 
contend with the sultan’s power, Castriot sub¬ 
mitted to the hard conditions of peace and 
tribute: he delivered his four sons as ffle pledges 
of his fidelity; and the Christian youths, after 
receiving the mark of circumcision, were in¬ 
structed in the Mohammedan religion and 
trained in the arms and arts of Turkish policy.*’^ 
The three elder brothers were confounded in 
the crowd of slaves; and the poison to which 
their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified or 
disproved by any positive evidence. Yet the sus¬ 
picion is in a great measure removed* by the 
Idnd and paternal treatment of George Castriot, 
the brother, who, froto his taidcr youth, 
displayed ^die strength and sprit a soldier, 
suoeekave ovei^ow of a Tartar and two 
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Persians, whO: carried a proud defiance to the 
Turkish court, recommended him to the favour 
of Amurath, and his Turkish appellation of 
Scanderbeg (Jskender beg)^ or the lord Alex« 
ander, is an indelible memorial of his glory and 
servitude. His father’s principality was reduced 
into a province; but the loss was compensated 
by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a command of 
five thousand horse, and the prospect of the first 
dignities of the empire. He served with honour 
in the wars of Europe and Asia; and we may 
smile at the art or credulity of the historian, 
who supposes that in every encounter he spared 
the Christians, while he fell with a thundering 
arm on his Musulman foes. The glory of Hun¬ 
iades is without reproach: he fought in the de^ 
fence of his religion and country; but the ene¬ 
mies who applaud the patriot have branded his 
rival with ffle name of traitor and apostate. In 
the eyes of the Christians the rebellion of Scan¬ 
derbeg is justified by his father’s wrongs, the 
ambiguous death of his three brothers, his own 
degradation, and the slavery of his country; 
and they adore the generous, though tardy, 
zeal with which he asserted the faith and inde¬ 
pendence of his ancestors. But he had imbibed 
from his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran; 
he was ignorant of the Gospel; the religion of a 
soldier is determined by authority and habit; 
nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination 
at the age of forty** could be poured into his 
soul. His motives would be less exposed to the 
suspicion of interest or revenge, had he broken 
his chain from the moment that* he was sensible 
of its weight: but a long oblivion had surely im¬ 
paired his original right; and every year of 
obedience and reward had cemented the mu¬ 
tual bond of the sultan and his subject. If Scan¬ 
derbeg had long harboured the belief of Christ 
tiaziity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind must condemn the base di»inlulatioxi 
that could serve only to betray, that could 
promise only to be forsworn, that could actively 
join in the temporal and spiritual perdition o[ 
so many, thousands of his unha^^ brethren. 
Shall we praise a secret (xsrrespondence with 
Huniades while he commandjed< the vanguard 
of the Ttxrkish army? Shall we excuse the de¬ 
sertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion 
which abandoned the vtqtocy ito the enemies of 
his benefactor? In the confuskm a d^eat, the 
eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on. the Reis Bf- 
fendi, mr principal s^xetary; with the dagger id 
his beast, he extorted a firman cm: patent for 
the government of Albania; and the murder cl 
the guiltless scribe and hk train prevented ihe 
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eonsequenceis of an immediate discovery. With 
tome bold companions, to whom he had rd^ 
veaied his design, he escaped in the night by 
rapid marches from the held of battle to his pa¬ 
ternal mountains. The gates of Groya were 
opened to the royal mandate; and no sooner 
did he command the fortress than George Cas- 
triot dropped the mask of dissimulation, ab¬ 
jured the prophet and the sultan, and pro¬ 
claimed himself the avenger of his family and 
country. The names of religion and liberty pro¬ 
voked a general revolt: the Albanians, a martial 
race, were unanimous to live and die with their 
hereditary prince; and the Ottoman garrisons 
were indulged in the choice of martyrdom or 
baptism. In the assembly of the states of Epirus, 
Sc^derbeg was elected general of the Turkish 
war; and each of the allies engaged to furnish 
his respective proportion of men and money. 
From these contributions, from his patrimonial 
estate, and from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, 
he drew an annual revenue of two hundred 
thousand ducats;’^ and the entire sum,exempt 
from the demands of luxury, was strictly appro¬ 
priated to the public use. His manners were 
popilar; but his discipline was severe; and 
every superfluous vice was banished from his 
camp: his example strengthened his command 
and under his conduct the Albanians were in¬ 
vincible in their own opinion and that of their 
enemies. The bravest adventurers of France 
and Germany were allured by his fame and re¬ 
tained in his service: his standing militia con¬ 
sisted of eight thousand home and seven thou¬ 
sand foot; the horses were small, the men were 
active: but he viewed with a discerning eye the 
difficulties and resources of the mountains; and, 
at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation 
was distributed in the strongest posts. With such 
unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three 
years the powers of the Ottoman empire; and 
two conquerors, Amurath the Second and his 
greater son, were repeatedly baffled by a rebel 
whom they pursued with seeming contempt and 
implacable resentment. At the head of sixty 
thousand horse and forty thousand Janizaries, 
Amurath entered Albania: he might ravage the 
open country, occupy the defenceless towns, 
convert the churches into mosques, circumcise 
Ae Gferistian youths, and punish with death his 
adult obstinate captives: but the conquests 
of the imltan were confined to the petty fortress 
of Sfetigradei; and the garrison, invincible to hb 
anus, was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a 
smiple.*^ Amurath retired with 
the wails of Groya, the 


castle and residence of the Oastriots; the march, 
the siege, the retreat, were harassed by a vexa¬ 
tious, and almost invisible, adversary and the 
disappointment might tend to embitter, per¬ 
haps to shorten, the last days of the sultan.^ In 
the fulness of conquest Mohammed the Second 
still felt at his bosom this domestic thorn; his 
lieutenants were permitted to negotiate a truce, 
and the Albanian prince may justly be praised 
as a firm and able champion of his national in¬ 
dependence. The enthusiasm of chivalry and 
religion has ranked him with the names of Alex¬ 
ander and Pjp^hus; nor would they blu^h to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman:! but 
his narrow dominion and slender powers must 
leave him at a humble distance below \ the 
heroes of antiquity, who triumphed ovcr\the 
East and the Roman legions. His spleni;iid 
achievements, the bashaws whom he cncoi^n* 
tered, the armies that he discomfited, and the 
three thousand Turks who were slain by his 
single hand, must be weighed in the scales of 
suspicious criticism. Against an illiterate enemy, 
and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial 
biographers may safely indulge the latitude of 
romance; but their fictions are exposed by the 
light of Italian history, and they afford a strong 
presumption against their own truth by a fab¬ 
ulous tale of his exploits, when he passed the 
Adriatic with eight hundred horse to the suc¬ 
cour of the king of Naples.^* Without disparage¬ 
ment to his fame, they might have owned that 
he was finally oppressed by the Ottoman powers; 
in his extreme danger he applied to pope Pius 
the Second for a refuge in the ecclesiastical 
state; and his resources were almost exhausted, 
since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus, on 
the Venetian territory. His sepulchre was soon 
violated by the Turkish conquerors; but the 
Janizaries, who wore his bones enchased in a 
bracelet, declared by this superstitious amulet 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The 
instant ruin of his country may redound to the 
hero’s glory; yet, had he balanced the conse¬ 
quences of submission and resistance, a patriot 
perhaps would have declined the unequal con¬ 
test which must depend on the life and genius 
of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be sup¬ 
ported by the rational, though fallacious, hope 
that the pope, the king of Naples, and the Ve¬ 
netian republic would join in the defence of a 
free and Christian people, who guarded the sea- 
coast of the Adriatic and the narrow passage 
from Greece to Italy. His infant son was saved 
from the national shipwreck; the Castriots^ 
we^ invested widi a Neapolitan dukedom, and 
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their blood continues to flow in the noblest 
families of the realm. A colony of Albanian fug« 
itives obtained a settlement in Calabria, and 
they preserve at this day the language and man* 
ners of their ancestors.*® 

In the long career of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, 1 have reached at length 
the last reign of the princes of Constantinople, 
who so feebly sustained the name and majesty 
of the Caesars. On the decease of John Palae- 
ologus, who survived about four years the Hun¬ 
garian crusade,*’^ the royal family, by the death 
of Andronicus and the monastic profession of 
Isidore, was reduced to three princes, Constan¬ 
tine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving 
sons of the emperor Manuel. Of these, the first 
and the last were far distant in the Morea; but 
Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selym- 
bria, was in the suburbs, at the head of a party; 
his ambition was not chilled by the public dis¬ 
tress, and his conspiracy with the Turks and the 
schismatics had already disturbed the peace of 
his country. The funeral of the late emperor 
was accelerated with singular and even sus¬ 
picious haste; the claim of Demetrius to the 
vacant throne was justified by a trite and flimsy 
sophism, that he was born in the purple, the 
eldest son of his father’s reign. But the empress- 
mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy and 
people, were unanimous in the cause of the 
lawful successor; and the despot Thomas, who, 
ignorant of the change, accidentally returned 
to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brother. An ambassador, 
the historian Phranza, was immediately des¬ 
patched to the court of Adrianoplc. Amuralh 
received him with honour and dismissed him 
with gifts; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approaching downfall of the Eastern em¬ 
pire. By the hands of two illustrious deputies 
the Imperial crown was placed at Sparta on the 
head of Constantine. In the spring he sailed 
from the Morea, escaped the encounter of a 
Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of 
his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new 
reign, and exhausted by his donatives the 
treasure, or rather the indigence, of the state. 
The emperor immediately resigned to his 
brothers the possession of the Morea; and the 
brittle friendship of the two princes, Demetrius 
and Thomas, was confirmed in their mother’s 
presence by the frail security of oaths and em¬ 
braces. His next occupation was the choice of a 
consort A daughter of the doge of Venice had 
been proposed, but the Byzantine nobles ob^ 


jected the distance between an hereditary , mon¬ 
arch and an elective magistrate; and in their 
subsequent distress the chief of that powerful 
republic was not unmindful of the afliront Con¬ 
stantine afterwards hesitated between the royal 
families of Trebizond and Georgia; and the em¬ 
bassy of Phranza represents in his public and 
private life the last days of the Byzantine em¬ 
pire.*® 

The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, 
Phranza, sailed from Constantinople as the 
minister of a bridegroom, and the relics of 
wealth and luxury were applied to his pompous 
appearance. His numerous retinue consist^ of 
nobles and guards, of physicians and monks: he 
was attended by a band of music; and the term 
of his costly embassy was protracted above two 
years. On his arrival in Georgia or Iberia the 
natives from the towns and villages flocked 
around the strangers; and such was their sim¬ 
plicity that they were delighted with the effects, 
without understanding the cause, of musical 
harmony. Among the crowd was an old man. 
above a hundred years of age, who had former¬ 
ly been carried away a captive by the bar- 
I^rians,*® and who amused his hearers with a 
tale of the wonders of India,*® from whence he 
had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea.®^ 
From this hospitable land Phranza proceeded 
to the court of Trebizond, where he was in¬ 
formed by the Greek prince of the recent de¬ 
cease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the 
deliverance, the experienced statesman ex¬ 
pressed his apprehension that an ambitious 
youth would not long adhere to the sage and 
pacific system of his father. After the sultan’s 
decease his Christian wife, Maria,*® the daugh¬ 
ter of the Servian despot, had been honourably 
restored to her parents; on the fame of her 
beauty and merit she was recommended by the 
ambassador as the most worthy object of the 
royal choice; and Phranza recapitulates and 
refutes the specious objections that might be 
raised against the proposal. The majesty of the 
purple would ennoble an unequal alliance; the 
bar of affinity might be removed by liberal alms 
and the dispensation of the church ; the disgrace 
of Turkish nuptials had been repeatedly over¬ 
looked; and, though the fair Maria was near 
fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give an 
heir to the empire. CSonstantine listened to the 
advice, which was transmitted iii the first ditp 
that sailed from Trebizond; but the factions 
the court opposed his mahiage, and it was 
nally prevented by the pious vow of the su2tana» 
who ended her days in the monastic prof€8fl4ii& 
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Reduced to the iirst alternative, the choice df marriage? I have yet > much employment for 


rhranza was decided in favour of a Georgian 
princess; and the vanity her father was daz¬ 
zled by the glorious fiance. Instead of de¬ 
manding, according to the primitive and na¬ 
tional custom, a price for his daughter,he 
offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an 
annual pension of five thousand, ducats; and 
the services of the ambassador were repaid by 
an assurance that, as his son had been adopted 
in baptism by the emperor, the establishment of 
his daughter should be the peculiar care of the 
empress of Constantinople. On the return of 
Phranza the treaty was ratified by the Greek 
monarch, who with his own hand impressed 
three vermilion crosses on the golden biill, and 
assured the Georgian envoy that in the spring 
his galleys should conduct the bride to her Im¬ 
perial palace. But Constantine embraced his 
faithful servant, not with the cold approbation 
of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of 
a friend, who, after a long absence, is impatient 
to pour his secrets into the bosom of his friend. 
“Since the death of my mother and of Ganta- 
cuzene, who alone advised me without interest 
or passion,I am surrounded,” said the em¬ 
peror, “by men whom I can neither love, nor 
trust, nor esteem. You arc not a stranger to 
Lucas Notaras, the great admiral: obstinately 
attached to his own sentiments, he declares, 
both in private and public, that his sentiments 
are the absolute measure of my thoughts and 
actions. The rest of the courtiers arc swayed by 
their personal or factious views; and how can I 
consult the monks on questions of policy and 


your diligence and fidelity. In the spring, you 
shall, engage one of my brothers to sc^icit the 
succour of the Western powers; from the Morea 
you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular com¬ 
mission, and from thence proceed to Georgia to 
receive and conduct the future empress.” 
“Your commands,” replied Phranza, “arc ir¬ 
resistible; but deign, great sir,” he added, with 
a serious smile, “to consider that, if 1 am thus 
perpetually absent from my family, my wife 
may be tempted either to seek another husband, 
or to throw herself into a monastery.” i^fter 
laughing at his apprehensions, the em|leror 
more gravely consoled him by the pleasing as¬ 
surance that this should be his last semce 
abroad, and that he destined for his son a 
wealthy and noble heiress; for himself, the W- 
portant office of great logothete, or principal 
minister of state. The marriage was imme¬ 
diately stipulated: but the office, however in¬ 
compatible with his own, had been usurped by 
the ambition of the admiral. Some delay was 
requisite to negotiate a consent and an equiva¬ 
lent; and tile nomination of Phranza was half 
declared and half suppressed, lest it might be 
displeasing to an insolent and powerful fav¬ 
ourite. The winter was spent in the preparations 
of his embassy; and Phranza had resolved that 
the youth his son should embrace this opportun¬ 
ity of foreign travel, and be left, on the appear¬ 
ance of danger, with his maternal kindred on the 
Morea. Such were the private and public de¬ 
signs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, 
and finally buried in the ruins of the empire. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

Reign and Cfmacter of Mohammed the Second. Siege, Assault, and Final Conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks. Death of Constantine Palaologus. Servitude of 
the Greeks. Extinction of the Roman Empire in the East. Consternation of Eu¬ 
rope. Conquests and Death of Mohammed the Second. 


T he siege of Constantinople by the Turks 
attracts our first attention to the person 
., and diaracter of the great destroyer. Mo- 
Imasned the Second^ was the son of the second 
and though his mother has been dec- 
ivith the titles of Christian and princess, 
j^e/«|/tPore probably confounded with the 
concubines who peopled from every 
psmte the harem of the sultan* His first edu- 
, omdm and icntunents were thoas of a demit 


Musulman; and as often as he conversed with 
an infidel he purified his hands and face.by foe 
legal rites of ablution. Age and empm appear 
to have relaxed this narrow bigotry: his aspir¬ 
ing genius disdained to acknowledlge .a power 
ab^.his own; and in his looser hours.te pre¬ 
sumed (it is said) to Inrand foe prophet of 
Mecca as a robber and impostor* Yet foe sultan 
peilBevered in a docent teverence for foe doc^ 
tsfoo and disciplme^ of tbe Koran:’ rivaie 
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indiscretion must have been Sacred from die 
vulgar ear; and we should suspect the credulity 
of strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe 
that a mind which is hardened against truth 
must be armed with superior contempt for ab¬ 
surdity and error. Under the tuition of the most 
skilful masters Mohammed advanced with an 
early and rapid progress in the paths of knowl¬ 
edge; and besides his native tongue it is affirmed 
that he spoke or understood five languages,’ the 
Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldaean or Hebrew, 
the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might 
indeed contribute to his amusement, and the 
Arabic to his edification; and such studies are 
familiar to the Oriental youth. In the inter¬ 
course of the Greeks and Turks a conqueror 
might wish to converse with the people over 
whom he was ambitious to reign: his own praises 
in Latin poetry^ or prose* might find a passage 
to the royal ear; but what use or merit could 
recommend to the statesman or the scholar the 
uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves? The his¬ 
tory and geography of the world were familiar 
to his memory: the lives of the heroes of the 
East, perhaps of the West,® excited his emula¬ 
tion: his skill in astrology is excused by the folly 
of the times, and supposes some rudiments of 
mathematical science; and a profane taste for 
the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation and 
reward of the painters of Italy.^ But the influ¬ 
ence of religion and learning were employed 
without effect on his savage and licentious na¬ 
ture. I will not transcribe, nor do I firmly be¬ 
lieve, the stories of his fourteen pages whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen 
melon, or of the beauteous slave whose head he 
severed from her body to convince the Jani¬ 
zaries that their master was not the votary of 
love. His sobriety is attested by the silence of 
the Turkish annals, which accuse three, and 
three only, of the Ottoman line of the vice of 
drunkenness.® But it cannot be denied that his 
passions were at once furious and inexorable; 
that in the palace, as in the field, a torrent of 
blood was spilt on the slightest provocation; 
and that the noblest of the captive youth were 
often dishonoured by his unnatural lust. In the 
Albanian war he studied the lessons, and soon 
surpassed the example, of his father; and the 
conquest of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and 
two hundred cities, a vain and flattering ac¬ 
count, is ascribed to his invincible sword. He 
was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general; 
Constantinople has sealed hb glory; but if we 
comiMtte means, the obstaci^ and die 
acl]^vemeiit^ Mohsuaomed the Semd must 


Uush to sustain a parallel with Alexander^ or 
Tknour. Under hb command the Ottoman 
forces were always more numerous than their 
enemies, yet their progress was bounded by the 
Euphrates and the Adriatic, and his arms were 
checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian Imights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath he twice tasted of 
royalty, and twice descended from the throne: 
his tender age was incapable of opposing his 
father’s restoration, but never could he forgive 
the vizirs who had recommended that salutary 
measure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir; and, after a fesd* 
val of two months, he departed from Adrianople 
with his bride to reside in the government of 
Magnesia. Before the end of six weeks he was 
recalled by a sudden message firom the divan 
which announced the decease of Amurath and 
the mutinous spirit of the Janizaries. His speed 
and vigour commanded their obedience: he 
passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard; and 
at the distance of a mile from Adrianople the 
vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the 
soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the 
new sultan. They affected to weep, they af¬ 
fected to rejoice: he ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-one years, and removed the cause 
of sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of 
his infant brothers.® The ambassadors of Europe 
and Asia soon appeared to congratulate his ac¬ 
cession and solicit his friendship, and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and peace. 
The confidence of the Greek emperor was re¬ 
vived by the solemn oaths and fair assurances 
with which he scaled the ratification of the 
treaty: and a rich domain on the banks of the 
Strymon was assigned for the annual payment 
of three hundred thousand aspers, the penrion 
of an Ottoman prince who was detained at his 
request in the Byzantine court. Yet the neighs 
hours of Mohammed might tremble at the,, sp* 
verity with which a youthful monarch lefqrmed 
the pomp of his father’s household: the expenses 
of luxury were applied to those of ambitiqn, and 
a useless train of seven thousand falconers w^ 
either dismissed from his service or enlisted in 
his troops. In the first summer of his reign he 
visited with an army the Asiadc provinces; hut 
after humbling the pride Mohaimnedi acc^itied 
the submission of the Garamanian,/ ,t^ 
might not be diverted by the smallest obstacle 
from the execution of fais great design.^® ,, 
The Mohanpimedan, and nuMde espe<4al{y ^ 
Turkish casuists, have pionouno^ that 
promise can bind die against t^h^^ 
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est and duty of their religion, and that the tul* 


tan may abrogate his own treaties and those of 
his predecessors. The justice and magnanimity 
of Amuradi had scorned this immoral privilege; 
but his son, though the proudest of men, could 
stoop from ambition to the basest arts of dis¬ 
simulation and deceit. Peace was on his lips 
while war was in his heart: he incessantly sighed 
for the possession of Constantinople; and the 
Greeks, by their own indiscretion, afforded the 
first pretence of the fatal rupture.^^ Instead of 
labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors 
pursued his camp to demand the payment, and 
even the increase, of their annual stipend; the 
divan was importuned by their complaints; 
and the vizir, a secret friend of the Christians, 
was constrained to deliver the sense of his 
brethren. “Ye foolish and miserable Romans,** 
said Calil, “we know your devices, and ye are 
ignorant of your own danger! the scrupulous 
Amurath is no more; his throne is occupied by 
a young conqueror whom no laws can bind, 
and no obstacles can resist; and if you escape 
from his hands, give praise to the divine clem¬ 
ency, which yet delays the chastisement of your 
sins. Why do you seek to affright us by vain and 
indirect menaces? Release the fugitive Orchan, 
crown him sultan of Romania, call the Hun¬ 
garians from beyond the Danube, arm against 
us the nations of the West, and be assured that 
you will only provoke and precipitate your 
ruin.** But if the fears of the ambassadors were 
alarmed by the stern language of the vizir, they 
were soothed by the courteous audience and 
friendly speeches of the Ottoman prince; and 
Mohammed assured them that on his return to 
Adrianople he would redress the grievances, 
and consult the true interests of the Greeks. No 
sooner had he repassed the Hellespont than he 
issued a mandate to suppress their pension, and 
to expel their officers from the banks of the 
Strymon: in this measure he betrayed a hostile 
miiid; and the second order announced, and in 
some degree commenced, the siege of Constan- 
tinoj^. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus an 
A^dc fortress had formerly been raised by his 
grandfather; in the opporite situation, on the 
Eiutqpiean side, he resdved to erect a more for- 
midaye casdc, and a thousand masons were 
dra^anded to assemble in the spring on a spot 
itaizied Asomaton, about five miles from the 
Grede in^ropolis.^ Persuasion is the resource of 
the feeUe; and the feeble can seldom persuade: 
iSib ainbs^ of the emperor attempted, 
Slices to divert Mohammed from the 
of his dcssign. They represented that 


his grandfadier had solicited die permission of 
Mamuel to build a castle on his own territories; 
but that this double fortification, which would 
command the strait, could only tend to violate 
the alliance of the nations, to intercept the 
Latins who traded in the Black Sea, and per¬ 
haps to annihilate the subsistence of the city. 
“I form no enterprise,** replied the perfidious 
sultan, “against the city; but the empire of 
Constantinople is measured by her walls. Have 
you forgot the distress to which my father was 
reduced when you formed a league with the 
Hungarians, they invaded our coilntry 

by land, and the Hellespont was occupien by 
the French galleys? Amurath was compelled to 
force the passage of the Bosphorus; and your 
strength was not equal to your malevolencljp. 1 
was then a child at Adrianople; the Moslems 
trembled, and for a while the Gabours^^ insulted 
our disgrace. But when my father had triumphed 
in the field of Varna, he vowed to erect a fort on 
the western shore, and that vow it is my duty to 
accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye the 
power, to control my actions on my own ground? 
For that ground is my own: as far as the shores 
of the Bosphorus Asia is inhabited by the Turks, 
and Europe is deserted by the Romans. Return, 
and inform your king that the present Ottoman 
is far different from his predecessors, that his 
resolutions surpass their wishes, and that he per¬ 
forms more than th^ could resolve. Return in 
safety; but the next who delivers a similar mes¬ 
sage may expect to be fiayed alive.** After this 
declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks 
in spirit as in rank,^^ had determined to un¬ 
sheathe the sword, and to resist the approach 
and establishment of the Turks on the Bos¬ 
phorus. He was disarmed by the advice of his 
civil and ecclesiastical ministers, who recom¬ 
mended a system less generous, and even less 
prudent, than his own, to approve their patience 
and long-suffering, to brand the Ottoman with 
the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to de¬ 
pend on chance and time for their own safety, 
and the destruction of a fort which could not 
Irnig be maintained in the neighbourhood of a 
great and populous city. Amidst hope and fear, 
the fears of the wise and the hopes of the credu¬ 
lous, the winter rolled away; the proper busi¬ 
ness of each man and each hour was postponed; 
and the Greeks shut their eyes against the im¬ 
pending danger, till the arrival of the spring 
and the sultan decided the assurance of their 
ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the oeders 
are seldom disobeyed. On the twenty-stxth of 
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March the appointed spot Asotnaton was 
covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
ficens and the materials by sea and land were 
diligently transported from Europe and Asia.^* 
The lime had been burnt in Cataphrygia, the 
timber was cut down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia, and the stones were dug from 
the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thousand 
masons was assisted by two workmen; and a 
measure of two cubits was marked for their 
daily task. The fortress'® was built in a trian- 
gular form; each angle was flanked by a strong 
and massy tower, one on the declivity of tlie 
hill, two along the sea^shore; a thickness of 
twenty-two feet was assigned for the walls, 
thirty for the towers; and the whole building 
was covered with a solid platform of lead. Mo* 
hammed himself pressed and directed the work 
with indefatigable ardour: his three vizirs 
claimed the honour of finishing their respective 
towers; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of 
the Janizaries; the meanest labour was en¬ 
nobled by the service of God and the sultan; and 
the diligence of the multitude was quickened by 
the eye of a despot whose smile was the hope of 
fortune, and whose frown was the messenger of 
death. The Greek emperor beheld with terror 
the irresistible progress of the work, and vainly 
strove by flattery and gifts to assuage an im¬ 
placable foe, who sought, and secretly fomcnied, 
the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such occa¬ 
sions must soon and inevitably be found. The 
ruins of stately churches, and even the marble 
columns which had been consecrated to Saint 
Michael the archangel, were employed without 
scruple by the profane and rapacious Moslems; 
and some Christians, who presumed to oppose 
the removal, received from their hands the 
crown of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited 
a Turkish guard to protect the fields and har¬ 
vests of his subjects: the guard was fixed; but 
their first order was to allow free pasture to the 
mules and horses of the camp, and to defend 
their brethren if they should be molested by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had 
left their horses to pass the night among the ripe 
corn: the damage was fdt, the insult was re¬ 
sented, and several of both nations were slain 
in a tumultuous conflict. Mohammed listened 
with joy to the complaint; and a detachment 
was commanded to exterminate the guilty vil¬ 
lage : the guilty had fled; but forty innocent and 
unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the 
soldiers. Till this provocation Constantinople 
bad been qpen to the visits of commerce and 
ciskioiity: on the first alarm the gates were shut; 


but. the emperor, sdll anxious for peace, re¬ 
leased on the third day his Turkish captives,'^ 
and expressed, in a last message, the firm resig¬ 
nation of a Christian and a soldier. **$ince 
neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission can 
secure peace, pursue,” said he to Mohammed, 
‘^your impious warfare. My trust is in God 
alone: if it should please him to mollify your 
heart, I shall rejoice in the happy change; if he 
delivers the city into your hands, 1 submit with¬ 
out a murmur to his holy will. But until the 
Judge of the earth shall pronounce between u$, 
it is my duty to live and die in the defence of my 
people.” The sultan’s answer was hostile and 
decisive: his fortifications were completed; and 
before his departure for Adrianople he stationed 
a vigilant Aga and four hundred Janizaries to 
levy a tribute on the ships of every nation that 
should pass within the reach of their cannon. A 
Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new 
lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a single 
bullet. The master and thirty sailors escaped in 
the boat; but they were dragged in chains to 
the Porte \ the chief was impaled, his companions 
were beheaded; and the historian Ducas'® be¬ 
held, at Demotica, their bodies exposed to the 
wild beasts. The siege of Constantinople was 
deferred till the ensuing spring; but an Ottoman 
army marched into the Morea to divert the 
force of the brothers of Constantine, At this era 
of calamity one of these princes, the despot 
Thomas, was blessed or afflicted with the birth 
of a son—“the last heir,” says the plaintive 
Phranza, “of the last spark of the Roman cm*- 
pire.”'® 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious 
and sleepless winter; the former were kept 
awake by their fears, the latter by their hopes; 
both by the preparations of defence and attack;, 
and the two emperors, who had the most to lose 
or to gain, were the most deeply afiected by the 
national sentiment. In Mohammed that senti¬ 
ment was inflamed by the ardour of his youth 
and temper: he amused his leisure with build¬ 
ing at Adrianople*® the lofty palace of Jehan 
Numa (the watch tower of the world); but his 
serious thoughts were irrevocably bent on the 
conquest of the city of Caesar. At the dead of 
night, about the second watch, he started from 
his bed, and commanded the instant atten¬ 
dance of his prime vizir. The message, the hour, 
the prince, and his own. situation, alarmed thp 
guilty conscience of Calil Basha; who had pos¬ 
sessed the confidence, and advised the restprar 
tion, of Amurath. On the aeces^n cf the son 
the vizir was confirmed his office tlie 
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pearahoes of ftvour; hat the veteran stategman 
was not insensible ^at he trod on a thin and 
slippery ite, whidi might break undo* his foot- 
stei^ and plunge him in the abyss. His friend^ 
ship for the Christians, which might be inno¬ 
cent under the late reign, had stigmatised him 
with the name of Gabour Ortachi, or fost«*- 
brother of the infidels;*^ and his avarice enter¬ 
tained a venal and treasonable correspondence, 
vdiidi was detected and punished after the con¬ 
clusion of the war. On receiving the royal man¬ 
date, he embraced, perhaps for the last time, his 
wife and children; filled a cup with pieces of 
<gold, hastened to the palace, adored the sultan, 
and offered, according to the Oriental custom, 
the slight tribute of his duty and gratitude.** ‘*It 
is not my wish,” said Mohammed **to resume 
my^gifts, but rather to heap and multiply them 
on thy head. In my turn I ask a present far 
more valuable and important—Constanti¬ 
nople.” As soon as the vizir had recovered from 
his surprise, “The same God,” said he, “who 
has already given thee so large a portion of the 
Roman empire, will not deny the remnant and 
the capital. His providence, and thy power, 
assure thy success; and myself, with the rest of 
thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives and 
fortunes.”—“Lala”** (or preceptor), continued 
the sultan, “do you see this pillow? all the night, 
In my agitation, I have pulled it on one side 
and the other; I have risen from my bed, again 
have I lain down, yet sleep has not visited these 
weary eyes. Beware of the gold and silver of the 
Romans; in arms we are superior; and with the 
aid of God, and the prayers of the prophet, we 
shall speedily become masters of Constanti¬ 
nople.” To sound the disposition of his soldiers, 
he often wandered through the streets alone 
and in disguise; and it was fatal to discover the 
sultan when he wi^ed to escape from the vul¬ 
gar eye. His hours were spent in delineating the 
plan of the hostile dty; in debating with his 
gdierals and engineers on what spot he should 
erect his batteries; on which side he should as¬ 
sault the walls; where he should spring his 
mines; to what place he should apply his scd- 
£ng4adders: and the exercises of the day re- 
lasted and proved the lucubrations of the night 
' ' Among the implements of destruction, he 
smdled with peculiar care the recent and tre- 
mendous discovery of the Latins; and his ardi- 
surpateed whatever had yet appeared in 
the v^d; A founder of cannon, a Dane or 
who had been almost starved in 
dfiReGrt^sc^viceji deserted to the Moslems, and 
, plu entertained by the Turkish sultan. 


Mc^ammed WassadsIM wfdi Atmxaw&tQhk 
fiipst question, which be eagerly pressed on the 
artist “Am 1 able to cast a cannon capable of 
throwing a bail or Stone of sufficient size to bat¬ 
ter the walls Constantino|de? I am not ig¬ 
norant of their strength; but were they more 
solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an 
engine of superior power; the position and 
management of that engine must be left to your 
engineers.” On this assurance a foundry was 
established at Adrianople: the metal was pre¬ 
pared; and at the end of three months Urban 
produced a ^nete of brass ordnance of stupen¬ 
dous and almost incredible magnitude; a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the bore; 
and the stone bullet weighed above six huxured 
pounds.*^ A vacant place before the new p^ace 
was chosen for the first experiment; but to prc-i 
vent the sudden and mischievous effects ol^as- 
tonishment and fear, a proclamation was issued 
that the cannon would be discharged the en¬ 
suing day. The explosion was felt or heard in a 
circuit of a hundred furlongs: the ball, by the 
force of gunpowder, was driven above a mile; 
and on the spot where it fell, it buried itself a 
fathom deep in the ground. For the conveyance 
of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage of 
thirty waggons was linked together and drawn 
along by a team of sixty oxen; two hundred 
men on both sides were stationed to poise and 
support the rolling weight; two hundred and 
fifty workmen marched before to smooth the 
way and repair the bridges; and near two months 
were employed in a laborious journey of one 
hundred and fifty miles. A lively philosopher*^ 
derides on this occasion the credulity of the 
Greeks, and observes, with much reason, diat 
we should always distrust the exaggerations of a 
vanquished people. He calculates that a ball, 
even of two hundred pounds, would require a 
charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of 
powder; and that the stroke woidd be feeble 
and impotent, since^ot a fifteenth part of the 
mass could be inflamed at the same moment. A 
stranger as I am to the art of destruction, 1 can 
disoern that the modem improvements of ar¬ 
tillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight 
of metd; the quickness of tlw fire to the sound, 
or even the consequences, of a single explosion. 
Yet I dare not reject the positive and. unani¬ 
mous evidence of contemporary writers; nor 
cem it seem improbaUe that the first artists, in 
dieir rude and ambitious efiorts, should have 
transgressed the standard ^ moderation^ A 
Turkish cannon^ more enormous tfian tfaht of 
Mohammed, stBl guarda the entrance dT the 
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Daraandles; and if the use be inconvenient, it 
has been found on alate trial that the effect was 
far from contemptible. A stone bullet of elmn 
hundred pounds* weight was once discharged 
with three hundred and thirty pounds of pow¬ 
der; at the distance of six hundred yards it shiv¬ 
ered into three rocky fragments; traversed the 
strait; and, leaving the waters in a foam, again 
rose and bounded against the opposite hill.^^ 
While Mohammed threatened the capital of 
the East, the Greek emperor implored with 
fervent prayers the assistance of earth and 
Heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to 
his supplications; and Christendom beheld 
with indifference the fall of Constantinople, 
while she derived at least some promise of sup¬ 
ply from the jealous and temporal policy of the 
sultan of Egypt. Some states were too weak and 
others too reniote; by some the danger was con¬ 
sidered as imaginary, by others as inevitable: 
the Western princes were involved in their end¬ 
less and domestic quarrels; and the Roman 
pontiff was exasperated by the falsehood or 
obstinacy of the Greeks. Instead of employing 
in their favour the arms and treasures of Italy, 
Nicholas the Fifth had foretold their approach¬ 
ing ruin; and his honour was engaged in the 
accomplishment of his prophecy. Perhaps he 
was softened by the last extremity of their dis¬ 
tress; but his compassion was tardy; his efforts 
were faint and unavailing; and Constantinople 
had fallen before the squadrons of Genoa and 
Venice could sail from their harbours.*’ Even 
the princes of the Morea and of the Greek 
islands affected a cold neutrality: the Genoese 
colony of Galata negotiated a private treaty; 
and the sultan indulged them in the delusive 
hope that by his clemency they might survive 
the ruin of the empire. A plebeian crowd and 
some Byzantine nobles ba«ly withdrew from 
the danger of their country; and the avarice of 
the rich denied the emperor, and reserved for 
the Turks, the secret treasures which might 
have raised in their defence whde armies of 
mercenaries.*^ The indigent and solitary prince 
prepared however to sustain his formidable ad¬ 
versary; but if his courage were equal to the 
peril, his strength was inadequate to the con¬ 
test. In the beginning of the spring the Turkish 
vanguard swept lihe towns and villages as far as 
the gates of'Constantinople: submisrion was 
spared and protected; whatever {U:mimed to 
raist was 'metmihat^ with Bre and sword. 
The Greek plao^ on the Black Sea, Mesembria, 
Acl^iouraj a^ fiizon, surrendered jon the first 
suttunoiEisr alone ddierwid ^e hon¬ 


ours of a sie^ or blockade; and the bold iiihal> 
itants, while they were invested by land, 
launched their boats, pillaged the opporite 
coast of Cyzicus, and sold thdr captives in the 
public market. But on the approach of Mo^ 
hammed himself all was silent and postrate: 
he first halted at the distance five miles; and, 
from thence advancing in battle array, planted 
before the gate of St. Romanus the Imperial 
standard; and on the sixth day of April formed 
the memorable siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extended on 
the right and left from the Prapontis to the 
harbour; the Janizaries in the front were sta¬ 
tioned before the sultan’s tent; the Ottoman 
line was covered by a deep intrenchment; and 
a subordinate army enclosed the suburb of Ga¬ 
lata, and watched the doubtful faith of the Gen¬ 
oese. The inquisitive Philelphus, who rerided in 
Greece about thirty years before the siege, is 
confident that all the Turkish forces of any name 
or value could not exceed the number of sixty 
thousand horse and twenty thousand foot; and 
he upbraids the pusillanimity of the nations 
who had tamely yielded to a handful of barba¬ 
rians. Such indeed might be the regular estab¬ 
lishment of the Capiculi,^ the troops of the Porte 
who marched with the prince, and were paid 
from his royal treasury. But the bashaws, in 
their respective governments, maintained or 
levied a provincial militia; many lands were 
held by a military tenure; many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil; and the 
sound of the holy trumpet invited a swarm of 
hungry and fearless fanatics, who might con¬ 
tribute at least to multiply the terrors, and in a 
first attack to blunt the swords of the Christiana. 
The whole mass of the Turkish powers is mag¬ 
nified by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leona^ 
of Chios, to the amount of three or four h^nr 
dred thousand men; but Phranza was, a less re¬ 
mote and more accurate judge; and his precise 
definition of two hundred and fifty-eight thou¬ 
sand does not exceed the measure eiqpeitoce 
and probability.’^ The navy of the besiegm 
was less formidable: the Pi^ontis wks over¬ 
spread with three htindred and twenty saU; but 
these no more than eighteen could terat^ as 
galleys of war; and the far greater part must be 
degraded to the condition d store^hips and 
tran!4>orts, which poured into the camp fresh 
supplies d men, ammunition) and provisions. 
In her last decay Oonstandnqile ws» sdU 
peopled with mart than a humfred thtaisaid 
inhi^tants; but these nilnd^ are foundfri iba 
aooblints, not d wai^ hsKtdeiqidvIty; asidii^ 
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mostly consisted oi mechanics, of priests, of 
women, and of men devoid of that spirit which 
even women have sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. I can suppose, I could almost 
excuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on a 
distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant; but the 
man who dares zK>t expose his life in the defence 

his children and his property has lost in so^ 
ciety the first and most active energies of na« 
ture. By the emperor’s command a particular 
inquiry had been made through the streets and 
houses, how many of the citizens, or even of the 
monks, were able and willing to bear arms for 
their country. The lists were intrusted to 
Phranza;*^ and after a diligent addition he in¬ 
formed his master, with grief and surprise, that 
the national defence was reduced to four thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and seventy Romans. Be¬ 
tween Constantine and his faithi^ minister this 
comfortless secret was preserved; and a suf¬ 
ficient proportion of shields, cross-bows, and 
muskets, was distributed from the arsenal to the 
city bands. They derived some accession from a 
body of two thousand strangers, under the com¬ 
mand of John Justiniani, a noble Genoese; a 
liberal donative was advanced to these auxil¬ 
iaries; and a princely recompense, the isle of 
Lemnos, was promised to the valour and vic¬ 
tory of their chief. A strong chain was drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour: it was sup¬ 
ported by some Greek and Italian vessels of 
war and merchandise; and the ships of every 
Christian nation, that successively arrived from 
Candia and the Black Sea, were detained for 
the public service. Against the powers of the 
Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of thir¬ 
teen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended by 
a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the be¬ 
siegers; but the strength and provisions of the 
Greeks must sustain a daily decrease; nor could 
they indulge the expectation of any foreign 
succour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn 
their swords in the resolution of death or con¬ 
quest The primitive Christians might have em- 
toaced each other, and awaited in patience and 
diarity the stroke of martyrdom. But the 
Greeks of Constantinople were animated only 
by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was pro¬ 
ductive only of animosity and discord. Before 
his death the emperor John.Palaeologus had re- 
pametd tl:^, unpopular measure of a union 
iritfa the Latins; aor was the idea revived till 
the di^Utsss ci ihh brother Constantine imposed 
mU»t trial cdlif^itery and dissimulatbn.*^ With 


the demand of temporal aid hii ambassadors 
were instructed to mingle the assurance of spir¬ 
itual obedience: his neglect of the church was 
excused by the urgent cares of the state; and 
his orthodox wishes solicited the presence of a 
Roman legate. The Vatican had been too often 
deluded; yet the signs of repentance could not 
decently be overlooked; a legate was more 
easily granted than an army; and about six 
months before the final destruction, the car¬ 
dinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that char¬ 
acter with a rqtinue of priests and soldiers. The 
emperor salii^ him as a friend and fath^; re¬ 
spectfully listened to his public and private 
sermons; and with the most obsequious 6f the 
clergy and laymen subscribed the act of umon, 
as it had been ratified in the council of Florence. 
On the twelfth of December the two nation^ in 
the church of St. Sophia, joined in the com¬ 
munion of sacrifice and prayer; and the names 
of the two pontiffs were solemnly commem¬ 
orated; the names of Nicholas the Fifth, the 
vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch Gregory, 
who had been driven into exile by a rebellious 
people. 

But the dress and language of the Latin prkst 
who officiated at the altar were an object of 
scandal; and it was observed with horror that 
he consecrated a cake or wafer of unleavened 
bread, and poured cold water into the cup of 
the sacrament. A national historian acknowl¬ 
edges with a blush that none of his countrymen, 
not the emperor himself, were sincere in this 
occasional conformity.*® Their hasty and un¬ 
conditional submission was palliated by a 
promise of future revisal; but the best, or the 
worst, of their excuses was the confession of 
their own perjury. When they were pressed by 
the reproaches of their honest brethren, “Have 
patience,” they whispered, “have patience till 
God shall have delivered the city from the 
great dragon who seeks to devour us. You shall 
then perceive whether wc are truly reconciled 
with the Azymites.” But patience is not the at¬ 
tribute of zeal; nor can the arts of a court be 
adapted to the freedom and violence of popular 
enthusiasm. From the dome of St. Sophia the 
inhabitants of either sex, and of every degree, 
rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gen- 
nadius,** to consult the oracle of the church. 
The holy man was invisible; entranced, as it 
should seem, in deep meditation, or divine 
rapture: but he had exposed on the door of his 
cell a speaking tablet; and they successively 
withdrew, after reading these tremendous words* 
nuserkble Romans, why will ye atbandon 
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the truth; and why, instead of ootiBding ui God 
vdli ye put your trust in the Italians? In losing 
your faith you will lose your city. Have mercy 
on me, O Lord! i protest in thy presence that I 
am innocent of the crime. O miserable Romans, 
consider, pause, and repent. At the same mo¬ 
ment that you renounce the rdigion of your 
fathers, by embracing impiety, you submit to a 
foreign servitude.” According to the advice of 
Gennadius, the religious virgins, as pure as 
angels, and as proud as demons, rejected the act 
of union, and abjured all communion with the 
present and future associates of the Latins; and 
their example was applauded and imitated by 
the greatest part of the clergy and people. From 
the monastery the devout Greeks dispersed 
themselves in the taverns; drank confusion to 
the slaves of the pope; emptied their glasses in 
honour of the image of the holy Virgin; and 
besought her to defend against Mohammed the 
city which she had formerly saved from Chos- 
rocs and the Ghagan. In the double intoxica¬ 
tion of zeal and wine, they valiantly exclaimed, 
‘*What occasion have we for succour, or union, 
or Latins? far from us be the worship of the 
AzymitesI” During the winter that preceded 
the Turkish conquest the nation was distracted 
by this epidemical frenzy; and the season at 
Lent, the approach of Easter, instead of breath¬ 
ing charity and love, served only to fortify the 
obstinacy and influence of the zealots. The 
confessors scrutinised and alarmed the con¬ 
science of their votaries, and a rigorous penance 
was imposed on those who had received the 
communion from a priest who had given an 
express or tacit consent to the union. His service 
at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony: 
they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the 
virtue of the sacerdotal character; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to in¬ 
voke the assistance of their prayers or absolu¬ 
tion. No sooner had the church of St, Sophia 
been polluted by the Latin sacrifice than it was 
deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or a'heathen 
temple, by the clergy and people; and a vast 
and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable 
dome, whi^ had so often smoked with a cloud 
of incense^ blazed with innumerable lights, and 
resounded with the voice of prayer and thanks¬ 
giving. The Latins were the most odious of 
heretics and infrdels; and the first minister of 
the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare 
that he had lafher behold in Constantinople 
the turban cf Mohammed than the pope’s tiara 
or a ear£naFa hat** A Kmiment so unworthy 


ofChii^iansand patriots was familiar and 
to the Greeks: the emperor was deprived of the 
affection and su|^x>rt of his subjects; and dieir 
nadve cowardice was sanctified by resignation 
to the divine decree or the visionary hope of a 
miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure 
Constantinople the two sides along the sea were 
made inaccessible to an enemy; the Propontis 
by nature, and the harbour by art Between the 
two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land 
side was protected by a double wall and a deep 
ditch of the depth of one hundred feet Agaiizst 
this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye 
witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles,** 
the Ottomans directed their principal attack; 
and the emperor, after distrilimting the service 
and command of the most perilous stations, 
undertook the defence of the external wall. In 
the first days of the siege the Greek soldiers de¬ 
scended into the ditch, or sallied into the field; 
but they soon discovered that, in the proportion 
of their numbers, one Christian was of more 
value than twenty Turks; and, after these bold 
preludes, they were prudently content to main¬ 
tain the rampart with their missile weapons. 
Nor should tins prudence be accused of pusil¬ 
lanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous 
and base; but the last Constantine deserves the 
name of a hero: his noble band of volunteers 
was inspired with Roman virtue; and the for¬ 
eign auxiliaries supported the honour of the 
Western chivalry. The incessant volleys of 
lances and arrows were accompanied vrith the 
smoke, the sound, and the fire of their musketry 
and cannon. Their small arms discharged at 
the same time either five, or even ten, balls of 
lead, of the size of a walnut; and, according to 
the closeness of the ranks and the force of the 
powder, several breastplates and bodies were 
transpierced by the same shot. But the Turkish 
approaches were soon sunk in trenches or coi^- 
ered vrith ruins. Each day added to the science 
of the Christians; but their inadequate stock of 
gunpowder was wasted in the operations erf’eadi 
day. Their ordnance was not powerful either in 
size or nunfoer; and if they possessed some 
heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on the 
walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken 
and overthrown by the exfflosion.*^ The same 
destructive secret had bten revealed to the 
Moslems; by whom it was employed with the 
suporior energy of zed, richest, and despotism. 
The great cannon of Moiamsxied has boon ssfh 
arately noticed; an In^xtant and visile 
ject in die histtny of dte limes: but dmt tsaofr* 
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mom engine was flanked by two fellows almost 
of equal znagnitude:’^ the long order of the 
Turldsh ardUery was pointed against the walls; 
foutoen batteries thundered at once on the 
most accessible places; and of one of these it is 
ambiguously expressed that it was mounted 
with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it dis¬ 
charged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet in 
the power and activity of the sultan we may 
discern the infancy of the new science. Under a 
master who counted the moments the great 
cannon could be loaded and fired no more than 
seven times in one day.®® The heated metal un¬ 
fortunately burst; several workmen were de¬ 
stroyed, and the skill of an artist was admired 
who bethought himself of preventing the dan¬ 
ger and the accident, by pouring oil, after each 
explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 

The first random shots were productive 
more sound than effect; and it was by the ad¬ 
vice of a Christian that the engineers were 
tau^ to level their aim against the two oppo¬ 
site sides of the salient angles of a bastion. How¬ 
ever imperfect, the weight and repetition of the 
fire made some impression on the walls; and 
the Tiurks, pushing their approaches to the edge 
the ditch, attempted to fill the enormous 
chasm and to build a road to the assault.^® In¬ 
numerable fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks 
of trees, were heaped on each other; and such 
was the impetuosity of the throng, that the fore¬ 
most and the weakest were pushed headlong 
down the precipice and instantly buried under 
the accumulated mass. To fill,the ditch was the 
toil of the besiegers; to clear away the rubbish 
was the safety of the besieged; and, after a long 
and bloody conflict, the web that had been 
woven in the day was still unravelled in thenight 
The next resource of Mohammed was the prac¬ 
tice of mines; but the soil was rocky; in every 
attempt he was stopped and undermined by the 
Chiistian engineers; nor had the art been yet 
invented of replenishing those subterraneous 
pasibges with gunpowder and blowing whole 
toWm and cities into the air.^ A circumstance 
that distinguishes the siege of Constantinople is 
fhe^unkm of the ancient and modem artillery, 
cannon were intermingled widi the me^ 
engines for casting stones and darts; 
and the battering-ram were directed 
aigabtst the same walls; nor had the discovery 
df^lpi^INn^er superseded the use of the liquid 
adli toextinguishable fire. A wooden turret of 
hugest size was advanced on rollers: this 
pottalde magazine of ammunition and fascines 
tfaieefdd eovetii!^ of bulJs^ 


hides; Incessant volleys were set^orely discharged 
from the loof^oies; in the front three d^rs 
were contrived for the alternate sally and re¬ 
treat of the soldiers and workmen, ^hey as¬ 
cended by a staircase to the upper platfmrm, 
and, as high as the level of that platform, a 
scaling-ladder could be raised by pulleys to form 
a bridge and grapple with the adverse rampart 
By these various arts of annoyance, some as new 
as they were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower 
of St Romanus was at length overturned; after 
a severe struggle the Turks were repulsed from 
the breach and interrupted by darkness/ but 
they trusted that with the return of lightlthey 
should renew the attack with fresh vigour\and 
decisive success. Of this pause of action, this in¬ 
terval of hope, each moment was improved by 
the activity of the emperor and Justiniani, 
passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
labours which involved the safety of the church 
and city. At the dawn of day the impatient sul¬ 
tan p>erceived, with astonishment and grief, that 
his wooden turret had been reduced to ashes: 
the ditch was cleared and restored, and the 
tower of St. Romanus was again strong and en¬ 
tire. He deplored the failure of his design, and 
uttered a profane exclamation, that the woi*d 
of the thirty-seven thousand prophets should 
not have compelled him to believe that such a 
work, in so short a time, could have been ac¬ 
complished by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was 
cold and t 2 u:dy; but in the first apprehension of 
a siege Constantine had negotiated, in the isles 
of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the 
most indispensable supplies. As early as the be¬ 
ginning of April, five^ great ships^ equipped for 
merchandise and war, would have saUed from 
the harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown 
obstinately from the north, One of these ships 
bore the Imperial flag; the remaining four be¬ 
longed to the Genoese; and they were laden 
mth wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and veg¬ 
etables, and, above all, with soldiers and mar¬ 
iners, for the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay a gentle breeze, and on the secK^d 
day a strong gale &om the south; carried (hem 
ttough the Hellespont asnd the Propontis^but 
die city was already invested by sea and land, 
and the Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, was stretched firmn shore toshore, in 
the lorm of a crescent^ lo intercept, or at least 
to xepel, these bold au 9 dliaries. Ti^; reader who 
has present to his inhid die geographical pjeture 
of Constantinople will conceive afid admire die 
grMnieift of the jpectacle. The five GMdan 
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shipa eotltiiiued to advance widi joyful shoutt, 
and a full press both of sails and oars, against 
the hostile fleet of three hundred vessels; and 
the rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe 
and Asia, were lined with innumerable spec¬ 
tators, who anxiously awaited the event of this 
momentous succour. At the first view that event 
could not appear doubtful; the superiority of 
the Moslems was beyond all measure or ac¬ 
count, and, in a calm, their numbers and valour 
must inevitably have prevailed. But their hasty 
and imperfect navy had been created, not by 
the genius of the people, but by the will of the 
sultan: in the height of their prosperity the 
Turks have acknowledged that, if God had 
given them the earth, he had left the sea to the 
infidels and a series of defeats, a rapid prog¬ 
ress of decay, had established the truth of their 
modest confession. Except eighteen galleys of 
some force, the rest of their fleet consisted of 
open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly 
managed, crowded with troops, and destitute of 
cannon; and since courage arises in a great 
measure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a 
new element. In the Christian squadron five 
stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful 
pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italy 
and Greece, long practised in the arts and perils 
of the sea. Their weight was directed to sink or 
scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their 
passage: their artillery swept the waters; their 
liquid Are was poured on the heads of the ad¬ 
versaries, who, with the design of boarding, 
presumed to approach them; and the winds 
and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators. In this conflict the Imperial vessel, 
which had been almost overpowered, was res¬ 
cued by the Genoese; but the Turks, in a dis¬ 
tant and a closer attack, were twice repulsed 
with considerable loss. Mohammed himself sat 
on horseback on the beach, to encourage their 
valour by his voice and presence, by the prom¬ 
ise of reward, and by fear more potent than the 
fear of the enemy. The passions of his soul, and 
even the gestures of his body,^® seemed to imi¬ 
tate the actions of the combatants; and, as if he 
had been tlic lord of nature, he spurred his 
horse with a fearless and impotent eflbrt into 
the sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours 
of the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third 
attack, more fatal and bloody than the two 
former; and l must repeat, though I cannot 
credit, the evklence of Phranza^ who afltrms, 
from their own mouth, that they lost above 
^elve thoasand men in the slaughter of the 


day. They fled in disorder to die shores of 
Eiarope and Asia, while the Christian squadron, 
triumphant and unhurt, steered along the Bos¬ 
phorus, and securely anchored within the chain 
of the harbour. In the confidence of victory^ 
they boasted that the whole Turkish power 
must have yielded to their arms; but the ad¬ 
miral, or captain bashaw, found some consol¬ 
ation for a painful wound in his eye, by repre¬ 
senting that accident as the cause of his defeat. 
Baltha Ogli was a renegade of the race of the 
Bulgarian princes: his military character was 
tainted with the unpopular vice of avarice; and 
under the despotism of the prince or people, 
misfortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt. His 
rank and services were annihilated by the dis¬ 
pleasure of Mohammed. In the royal presence, 
the captain bashaw was extended on the ground 
by four slaves, and received one hundred strokes 
with a golden rod:^® his death had been pro¬ 
nounced, and he adored the clemency of the 
sultan, who was satisfied with the milder pun¬ 
ishment of confiscation and exile. The intro¬ 
duction of this supply revived the hopes of the 
Greeks, and accused the supineness of their 
Western allies. Amidst the deserts of Anatolia 
and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the 
crusades had buried themselves in a voluntary 
and inevitable grave; but the situation of the 
Imperial city was strong against her enemies, 
and accessible to her friends; and a rational 
and moderate armament of the maritime states 
might have saved the relics of the Roman name, 
and maintained a Christian fortress in the heart 
of the Ottoman empire. Yet this was the sole 
and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Con¬ 
stantinople: the more distant powers were in¬ 
sensible of its danger; and the ambassador of 
Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in iht 
Turkish camp, to remove the fears and to direct 
tbti operations of the sultan.®^ 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the 
secret of the divan; yet the Greeks are per¬ 
suaded that a resistance so obstinate and sur¬ 
prising had fatigued the perseverance of Mo¬ 
hammed. He began to meditate a retreat; and 
the siege would have been speedily raised, if the 
ambition and jealousy of the second vizir had 
not opposed the perfidious advice.of CaHl Ba¬ 
shaw, who still maintained a secret correspond¬ 
ence wiffi the Byzantine court. The reduction 
of the dry appeared to be hopetess, unless a 
donUe attack could be made from the harbour 
as well as from the land; hut the harbour was 
inaccessible; an impcn^lOrable chain was now 
dd^mded by eight large shiiM, 
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ofa smaller size, with several gaUcys and sloops; 
and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turk 
might apprehend a naval sally and a second 
encounter in the open sea. In this perplexity 
the genius of Mohammed conceived and exe¬ 
cuted a plan of a bold and marvellous cast, of 
transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosphorus into the 
higher part of the harbour. The distance is 
about ten miles; the ground is uneven, and was 
overspread with thickets; and, as the road must 
be opened behind the suburb of Galata, their 
free passage or total destruction must depend 
on the option of the Genoese. But these selfish 
merchants were ambitious of the favour of 
being the last devoured, and the deficiency of 
art was supplied by the strength of obedient 
myriads. A level way was covered with a broad 
platform of strong and solid planks; and to 
render them more slippery and smooth, they 
were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. 
Fourscore light galleys and brigantines of fifty 
and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bos¬ 
phorus shore, arranged successively on rollers, 
and drawn forwards by the power of men and 
pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at 
the helm and the prow of each vessel: the sails 
were unfurled to the winds, and the labour was 
cheered by song and acclamation. In the course 
of a single night this Turkish fleet painfully 
climbed the hill, steered ever the plain, and was 
launched from the declivity into the shallow 
waters of the harbour, far above the molestation 
of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. The real im¬ 
portance of this operation was magnified by the 
consternation and confidence which it inspired; 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was dis¬ 
played before the eyes, and is recorded by the 
p)en8, of the two nations. A similar stratagem 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients;^ 
the Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) 
should be considered as large boats; and, if we 
compare the magnitude and the distance, the 
obstacles and the means, the boasted miracle^^ 
ha^ perhaps been equalled by the industry of 
our own times.As soon as Mohammed had 
occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and 
army, he constructed in the narrowest part a 
bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth 
ai^ one hundred in length; it was formed of 
and hogsheads, joined with rafters, linked 
iron, and covered with a solid floor. On 
boating battery he plants one of his largest 
Ostnxlon, while the fourscore galleys, with troops 
soakz^-laddm, approached ^e most acces<^ 
illdbside, which had formerly beat stormed by 


the Latin conqucrors.The indolence of the Chris- 
dans has been accused for not destroying these 
unfinished works; but their Are, by a sup^erior 
fire, was controlled and silenced; nor were they 
wanting in a nocturnal attempt to bum the 
vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His 
vigilance prevented their approach; their fore¬ 
most galliots were sunk or taken; forty youths, 
the bravest of Italy and Greece, were inhuman¬ 
ly massacred at his command: nor could the 
emperor’s grief be assuaged by the just though 
cruel retaliation of exposing from the walls the 
heads of two hundred and sixty Musulman 
captives. After a siege of forty days the fate of 
Constantinople could no longer be averted. 
The diminutive garrison was exhausted/by a 
double attack: the fortifications, whicn had 
stood for ages against hostile violence, were dis¬ 
mantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon; 
many breaches were opened, and near the Wte 
of St. Romanus four towers had been levdled 
with the ground. For the payment of his feeble 
and mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled 
to despoil the churches with the promise of a 
fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege offered a 
new reproach to the enemies of the union. A 
spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the 
Christian strength: the Genoese and Venetian 
auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of th^ir 
respective service; and Justiniani and the great 
duke, whose ambition was not extinguished by 
the common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 

During the siege of Constantinople the words 
of peace and capitulation had been sometimes 
pronounced; and several embassies had passed 
between the camp and the city.“ The Greek 
emperor was humbled by adversity; and would 
have yielded to any terms compatible with re¬ 
ligion and royalty. The Turkish sultan was de¬ 
sirous of sparing the blood of his soldiers; still 
more desirous of securing for his own use the 
Byzantine treasures; and he accomplished a 
sacred duty in presenting to the Gabours the 
choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of death. 
The avarice of Mohammed might have been 
satisfled with an annual sum of one hundred 
thousand ducats; but his ambition grasped the 
capital of the East: to the prince he offered a 
rich equivalent, to the people a free toleration, 
or a safe departure: but after some fruitless 
treaty, he declared his resolution of finding 
cither a throne or a grave under the walls of 
Cionstantinople. A sense of honour, and the fear 
of universal reproach, forbade Palaeologus to 
resign the city into the hands of the Ottomans; 
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and he determined to abide the last extreilaities 
of war. Several days were employed by the sul¬ 
tan in the preparations of the assault; and a 
respite was granted by his favourite science of 
astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth 
of May as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the 
evening of the twenty-seventh he issued his final 
orders; assembled in his presence the military 
chiefs; and dispersed his heralds through the 
camp to proclaim the duty and the motives of 
the perilous enterprise. Fear is the first principle 
of a despotic government; and his menaces 
were expressed in the Oriental style, that the 
fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of a 
bird,^® should not escape from his inexorable 
justice. The greatest part of his bashaws and 
Janizaries were the offspring of Christian 
parents: but the glories of the Turkish name 
were perpetuated by successive adoption; and 
in the gradual change of individuals, the spirit 
of a legion, a regiment, or an oda^ is kept alive 
by imitation and discipline. In this holy war¬ 
fare the Moslems were exhorted to purify their 
minds with prayer, their bodies with seven 
ablutions; and to abstain from food till the close 
of the ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes visited 
the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and 
the assurance of spending an immortal youth 
amidst the rivers and gardens of paradise, and 
in the embraces of the black-eyed virgins. Yet 
Mohammed principally trusted to the efficacy 
of temporal and visible rewards. A double pay 
was promised to the victorious troops; “The 
city and the buildings,” said Mohammed, “are 
mine; but I resign to your valour the captives 
and the spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty; 
be rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
of my empire: the intrepid soldier who first 
ascends the walls of Constantinople shall be re¬ 
warded with the government of the fairest and 
most wealthy; and my gratitude shall accumu¬ 
late his honours and fortunes above the mea¬ 
sure of his own hopes.” Such various and potent 
motives diffused among the Turks a general 
ardour, regardless of life and impatient for ac¬ 
tion: the camp re-echoed with the Moslem 
shouts of “God is God: there is but one God, 
and Mohammed is the aposde of God;”*^ and 
the sea and land, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fires. 

Far different was the state of the Christians; 
who, with loud and impotent complaints, de¬ 
plored the guilt, or the punishment, of their 
sins. Hie celestial image of the Virgin had been 
exposed in solemn procession; but their divine 


patroness was deaf to their entreadei: they 
accused the obstinacy of the emperor for ref- 
fusing a timely surrexider; anticipated the hor¬ 
rors of their fate; and sighed for the repose,and 
security of Turkish servitude. The noblest of 
the Greeks and the bravest of the allies, were 
summoned to the palace, to prepare them* on 
the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the duties 
and dangers of the general assault. The last 
speech of Palseologus was the funeral oration oi 
the Roman empire:*® he promised, he conjured, 
and he vainly attempt^ to infuse the hope 
which was extinguished in his own mind. In 
this world all was comfortless and gloomy; and 
neither the Gospel nor the church have pro¬ 
posed any conspicuous recompense to the heroes 
who fall in the service of their country. But the 
example of their prince, and the confinement 
of a siege, had armed these warriors with the 
courage of despair; and the pathetic scene is 
described by the feelings of the historian 
Phranza, who was himself present at this 
mournful assembly. They wept, they embraced: 
regardless of their families and fortuxies, they 
devoted their lives; and each commander, de¬ 
parting to his station, maintained all night a vig¬ 
ilant and anxious watch on the rampart The 
emperor, and some faithful companions, entered 
the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours 
was to be converted into a mosque; and de«* 
voully received, with tears and prayers, the 
sacrament of the holy communion. He reposed 
some moments in the palace, which resounded 
with cries and lamentations; solicited the par¬ 
don of all whom he might have injured;** and 
mounted on horseback to visit the guards, and 
explore the motions of the enemy. The distress 
and fall of the last Constantine are more glori¬ 
ous than the long prosperity of the Byzantine 
Caesars. 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may 
sometimes succeed; but in this great and general 
attack, the military judgment and astrological 
knowledge of Mohammed advised him to ex¬ 
pect the morning, the memorable twenty-ninth 
of May, in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third 
year of the Christian era. The preceding night 
had been strenuously employed: the troops, th^ 
cannon, and the fascines were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts presented 
a smooth and level passage to the breach; and 
his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the 
prows and their scaling ladders, the less defen^ 
sible walls of the harbour. Under pain of death* 
silence was enjoined; but the physical laws of 
motion and sound arc not obedient to discipline 
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or feart each individual Uiight suppress his 
voice and measure his footsteps; but die march 
and labour of thousands must inevitaUy pro- 
duce a strange confusion of dissonant clamours, 
which reached the ears of the watchmen of the 
towers. At daybreak, without the customary 
signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted 
the city by sea and land; and the similitude of a 
twined or twisted thread has been applied to 
the closeness and continuity of their line of at- 
tack.*7The foremost ranks consisted of the refuse 
of the host, a voluntary crowd who fought with¬ 
out order or command; of the feebleness of age 
or childhood, of peasants and vagrants, and of 
all who had joined the camp in the blind hope 
of plunder and martyrdom. The common im¬ 
pulse drove them onwards to the wall; the most 
audacious to climb were instandy precipitated; 
and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians, 
was idly wasted on the accumulated throng. But 
their strength and ammunition were exhausted 
in this laborious defence: the ditch was filled 
with the bodies of the slain; they supported the 
fodtsteps of their companions; and of this de¬ 
voted vanguard the death was more serviceable 
than the life. Under their respective bashaws 
and sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and Ro¬ 
mania were successively led to the charge: their 
progress was various and doubtful; but, after a 
conflict of two hours, the Greeks still main¬ 
tained and improved their advantage; and the 
voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging 
his soldiers to achieve, by a last effort, the de¬ 
liverance of their country. In that fatal moment 
die Janizaries arose, frdsh, vigorous, and invin¬ 
cible. The ^tan himself on horseback, with an 
iron mace in his hand, was the spectator and 
judge of their valour; he was surrounded by ten 
diousand of his domestic troops, whom he re¬ 
served for the decisive occasion; and the tide of 
battle was directed and impelled by his voice 
pnd eye. His numerous ministers of justice were 
posted behind the line, to urge, to restrain, and 
^punish; and if danger was in the front, shame 
iksA inevitable death were in the rear, of the 
Cogitives. The cries of fear and of pain were 
jEftibwned in the martial music of drums, trum- 
and attaballs; and experience has proved 
the mechanical operadon of sounds, by 
tokening the circulation of the blood and 
wffi act on the human machine more 
l^^ly than the eloquence of reason and hbn- 
the lines, the galleys, hnd the bridge, 
tlfe Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides; 
Imd the damp and city, the Greeks and the 
IViria^ were involved in a cloud of smoke, whidi 


could only be dispeliied by the final deliverance 
or destruction of the Roman empire. The singte 
combats of die heroes of history or fable amuse 
our fancy and engage our affections: the skilful 
evolutions of war may inform the mind, and 
improve a necessary, though pernicious, sci¬ 
ence. But in the uniform and odious pictures of 
a general assault, all is blood, and hmror, and 
confusion; nor shall 1 strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to delin¬ 
eate a scene of which there could be no spec¬ 
tators, and of which the actors themselves were 
incapablj^of forming any just or adequate idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may 
be ascribed to the bullet, or arrbw, which 
pierced the gauntlet of John Justimani. The 
sight of his blood, and the exquisite ^pain, ap¬ 
palled the courage of the chief, whose arms and 
counsels were the firmest rampart of sthe city. 
As he withdrew from his station in quest of a 
surgeon, his flight was perceived and stopped 
by the indefatigable emperor. “Your wound,” 
exclaimed Palacologus, ‘4s slight; the danger is 
pressing: your presence is necessary; and 
whither will you retire?”—‘T will retire,” said 
the trembling Genoese, “by the same road 
which God has opened to the Turks;” and at 
these words he hastily passed through one of 
the breaches of the inner wall. By this pusillan¬ 
imous act he stained the honours of a military 
life; and the few days which he survived inGa- 
lata, or the isle of Chios, were embittered by his 
own and the public reproach.®® His example 
was imitated by the greatest part of the Latin 
auxiliaries, and the defence began to slacken 
when the attack was pressed with redoubled 
vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fifty, 
perhaps a hundred, times superior to that of 
the Christians; the double walls were reduced 
by the cannon to a heap of ruins: in a circuit of 
several miles some places must be found more 
easy of access, or more feebly guarded; and if 
the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, 
the whole city was irrecoverably lost. The first 
who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan 
die Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. 
With his scimitar in one hand and his budder 
in the other, he ascended th^ outward foirtifica* 
don: of the thirty Janizaries who were emulous 
of his valour, eighteen perished in the bold ad¬ 
venture. Hassan and his twelve companions 
had reached the summit: the giant was predp- 
itated from the rampart: he ro^ on one knee; 
and was again oppressed by a diower of daris. 
md stones. But Ids sucoess had pmvtd fimt ^ 
lahievement was possible: the wslUs toWert 
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were instantly covered widi a swarm of TudEs; 
and the Greeks, now driven itom die vantage 
ground, were overwhelmed by increasing muld- 
tudes. Amidst these multitudes, the emperor,^ 
who accomplished all the duties of a general 
and a soldier, was long seen and finally lost. The 
nobles, who fought round his person, sustained, 
dll their last breath, the honourable names of 
Palaeologus and Cantacuzene: his mournful 
exclamadon was heard, ‘‘Cannot there be found 
a Chrisdan to cut off my head?”^^ and his last 
fear was that of falling alive into the hands of 
the infidels.®^ The prudent despair of Constan- 
dne cast away the purple: ami^t the tumult he 
fell by an unknown hand, and his body was 
buried under a mountain of the slain. After his 
death resistance and order were no more: the 
Greeks ficd towards the city; and many were 
pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the gate 
of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks rushed 
through the breaches of the inner wall; and as 
they advanced into the streets, they were soon 
joined by their brethren, who had forced the 
gate Phenar on the side of the harbour.®® In the 
first heat of the pursuit about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword; but avarice 
soon prevailed over cruelty; and the victors ac* 
knowledged that they should immediately have 
given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and 
his chmen bands had not prepared them for a 
similar opposition in every part of the capital. 
It was thus, after a siege of f^ty-three days, that 
Constantinople, which had defied the power of 
Chosroes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was ir¬ 
retrievably subdued by the arms of Mohammed 
the Second. Her empire only had been sub¬ 
verted by the Latins: her religion was trampled 
in the dust by the Moslem conquerors.®® 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid 
wing; yet such was the extent of Constantinople, 
that the more distant quarters might prolong, 
some moments, the happy ignorance of their 
ruin;®® But in the general consternation, in the 
feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the tumult 
and thimder of the assault, ^sUepUss night and 
morning must have elapsed; nor can 1 believe 
that many Grecian ladies were awakened by the 
Janizaries from a sound and tranquil slumber. 
On the assurance of the public calamity, the 
houses and convents were instantly deserted; 
and the trembling inhabitants flocked together 
in jdie streets, like a herd of timid animals, as if 
acoimulated weakness could be productive of 
strergdi, or in, the vain hope that amid the 
Cro\ii4 each individual might be safe and inyis* 
Dble. Prom part of the capital they flowed 


intothechurdbofSt.BQphia; in the space of aq 
hour, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, .the 
upper and lower galleries, were filled with the 
multitudes fathers and husbands, of women 
and children, of priests, monks, and religious 
virgins: the doors were barred on the inside, and 
they sought protection from the sacred dome 
which they had so lately aMiorred as a profane 
and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or 
impostor, that one day the Turks would enter 
Constantinople, and pursue the Romans as far 
as the column of Constantine in the square be* 
fore St. Sophia: but that this would be die term 
of their calamities; that an angel would descend 
from heaven with a sword in his hand, afid 
would deliver the empire, with that celestial 
weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the 
column. “Take this sword,” would he say, “and 
avenge the people of the Lord.” At these ani¬ 
mating words the Turks would instantly fly, 
and the victorious Romans would drive them 
from the West, and from all Anatolia, as far as 
the frontiers of Persia. It is on this occasion that 
Ducas, with some fancy and much truth, up¬ 
braids the discord and obstinacy of the Greel^. 
“Had that angel appeared,” exclaims the his¬ 
torian, “had he offered to exterminate your 
foes if you would consent to the union of the 
church, even then, in that fatal moment, you 
would have rejected your safety, or have de¬ 
ceived your God.”®® 

While they expected the descent of the tardy 
angel, the doors were broken with axes; and as 
the Turks encountered no resistance, their 
bloodless hands were employed in selecting and 
securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of wealth, attracted 
their choice; and the right of property was dei- 
cided among themselves by a prior seizure, by 
personal strength, and by the authority of com¬ 
mand. In the space of an hour the male captives 
were bound with cords, the females with their 
veils and girdles. The senators were linked with 
their riaves; the prelates with the porters of the 
church; and young men of a plebeian class with 
noble maids whose faces had been invisible to 
the sun and their nearest kindred. In this com¬ 
mon captivity the ranks of society were con- 
foimded; the ties of nature were cut asunder; 
and the inexorable soldier was careless of the 
father’s groans, the tears of the mother, and the 
lamenutions of the c^dren. The loudest in 
their wailings were the nuns, who were tom 
from; the altar with xtaked bosoms, outstretched 
h^ds, and dishevdled hak; and we should 
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piously believe that few could be tempted to 
prefer the vigils of the harem to those of the 
monastery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic animals^ whole strings were 
rudely driven through the streets; and as the 
conquerors were eager to return for more prey, 
their trembling pace was quickened with men¬ 
aces and blows. At the same hour a similar 
rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations, 
of the capital; nor could any place, however 
sacred or sequestered, protect the persons or the 
property of the Greelw. Above sixty thousand 
of this devoted people were transported from 
the city to the camp and fleet; exchanged or 
sold according to the caprice or interest of their 
masters, and dispersed in remote servitude 
through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
Among these we may notice some remarkable 
characters. The historian Phranza, first cham¬ 
berlain and principal secretary, was involved 
with his family in the common lot. After suffer¬ 
ing four months the hardships of slavery, he re¬ 
covered his freedom: in the ensuing winter he 
ventured to Adrianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the mir bashif or master of the horse; but 
his two children, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, had been seized for the use of Moham¬ 
med himself. The daughter of Phranza died in 
the seraglio, perhaps a virgin: his son, in the 
fifteenth year of his age, preferred death to in¬ 
famy, and was stabbed by the hand of the royal 
lover.®® A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be 
expiated by the taste and liberality with which 
he released a Grecian matron and her two 
daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from Phil- 
dphus, who had chosen a wife in that noble 
family.®^ Tlic pride or cruelty of Mohammed 
would have been most sensibly gratified by the 
capture of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of 
Cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he es¬ 
caped from Galata in a plebeian habit.®® The 
chain and entrance of the outward harbour was 
still occupied by the Italian ships of merchan¬ 
dise and war. lliey had signalised their valour 
in the siege: they embraced the moment of re¬ 
treat, while the Turkish mariners were dissi¬ 
pated in the pillage of the city. When they 
hoisted sail, the beach was covei^ with a sup¬ 
pliant and lamentable crowd; but the means of 
taaiuportation were scanty; the Venetians and 
Genoese selected their countrymen; and, not- 
withitanding the fairest promises of the sultan, 
die inhalants of Galata evacuated their houses, 
and eisdsaxted with their most precious effects, 
'' Inthe ^and the sack of great citiaa^ 


toxian is condemned to repeat the tale of uni¬ 
form calaxmty: the same effects must be pro¬ 
duced by the same passions; and when those 
passions may be indulged without control, small, 
alas! is the difference between civilised and 
savage man. Amidst the vague exclamations of 
bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused 
of a wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian 
blood: but according to their maxims (the 
maxims of antiquity), the lives of the van¬ 
quished were forfeited; and the legitimate re¬ 
ward of the conqueror was derived from the 
service, the sale, or the ransom of his captives of 
both sexes.®® Xhe wealth of Constantinople had 
been granted by the sultan to his victorious 
troops; and the rapine of an hour is moie pro¬ 
ductive than the industry of years. But is no 
regular division was attempted of the spoill the 
respective shares were not determined by m^rit; 
and the rewards of valour were stolen awa^ by 
the followers of the camp, who had declined the 
toil and danger of the battle. The narrative of 
their depredations could not afford either 
amusement or instruction: the total amount, in 
the last poverty of the empire, has been valued 
at four millions of ducats;^® and of this sum a 
small part was the property of the Venetians, 
the Genoese, the Florentines, and the merchants 
of Ancona. Of these foreigners the stock was 
improved in quick and perpetual circulation: 
but the riches of the Greeks were displayed in 
the idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, 
or deeply burled in treasures of ingots and old 
coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands 
for the defence of their country. The profana¬ 
tion and plunder of the monasteries and 
churches excited the most tragic complaints. 
The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly 
heaven, the second firmament, the vehicle of 
the cherubim, the throne of the glory of God,^^ 
was despoiled of the oblations of ages; and the 
gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases 
and sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly 
converted to the service of mankind. After the 
divine images had been stripped of all that 
could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvas, 
or the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or 
trod under foot, or applied, in the stables or the 
kitchen, to the vilest uses. The example of sac¬ 
rilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople; and the treat¬ 
ment which Christ, the Virgin, and the saints 
had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might 
be indicted by the zealous Musulman on the 
monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of 
joining the public clamour, a philosopher will 
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observe that in the decline of the arts the work¬ 
manship could not be more valuable than the 
work, and that a fresh supply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the 
craft of the priest and the credulity of the people. 
He will more seriously deplore the loss of the 
Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the general confusion: one hundred 
and twenty thousand manuscripts are said to 
have disappeared;^ ten volumes might be pur¬ 
chased for a single ducat; and the same igno¬ 
minious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of 
theology, included the whole works of Aristotle 
and Homer, the noblest productions of the 
science and literature of ancient Greece. We 
may reflect with pleasure that an inestimable 
portion of our classic treasures was safely de¬ 
posited in Italy; and that the mechanics of a 
German town had invented an art which de¬ 
rides the havoc of time and barbarism. 

From the first hour’® of the memorable twen¬ 
ty-ninth of May, disorder and rapine prevailed 
in Constantinople till the eighth hour of the 
same day, when the sultan himself passed in 
triumph through the gate of St. Romanus. He 
was attended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, 
each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) was 
robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and 
equal in battle to any ten of the race of ordinary 
mortals. The conqueror’^ gazed with satisfac¬ 
tion and wonder on the strange though splendid 
appearance of the domes and palaces, so dis¬ 
similar from the style of Oriental architecture. 
In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was at¬ 
tracted by the twisted column of the three ser¬ 
pents; and, as a trial of his strength, he shat¬ 
tered with his iron mace or battle-axe the under 
jaw of one of these monsters,’® which in the eyes 
of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the 
city. At the principal door of St. Sophia he 
alighted from his horse and entered the dome; 
and such was his jealous regard for that monu¬ 
ment of his glory, that, on observing a zealous 
Musulman in the act of breaking the marble 
pavement, he admonished him with his scimi¬ 
tar that, if the spoil and captives were granted 
to the soldiers, the public and private buildings 
had been reserved for the prince. By his com¬ 
mand the metropolis of the Eastern church was 
transformed into a mosque: the rich and port¬ 
able instruments of superstition had been re¬ 
moved; the crosses were thrown down; and the 
walls, which were covered with images and 
mosaics, were washed and purified, and restored 
to a sbte of naked simplicity. On the same day, 
or on the ensuing Friday, the muzin^ or crier, 


ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimed 
the tzarii or public invitation, in the name Of 
God and his prophet; the imam preached; and 
Mohammed the Second performed the fumiaz 
of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, 
where the Christian mysteries had so lately been 
celebrated before the last of the Caesars.’® From 
St. Sophia he proceeded to the august but deso¬ 
late mansion of a hundred successors of the 
great Constantine, but which in a few hours 
had been stripped of the pomp of royalty, A 
melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of 
human greatness forced itself on his mind, and 
he repeated an elegant distich of Persian poc*- 
try: “The spider has wove his web in the Im¬ 
perial palace, and the owl hath sung her watch- 
song on the towers of Afrasiab.”” 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the 
victory seem complete, till he was informed oi 
the fate of Constantine—whether he had es¬ 
caped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen in 
the battle. Two Janizaries claimed the honour 
and reward of his death: the body, under a 
heap of slain, was discovered by the golden 
eagles embroidered on his shoes; the Greeks ac¬ 
knowledged with tears the head of their late em¬ 
peror; and, after exposing the bloody trophy,’* 
Mohammed bestowed on his rival the honours 
of a decent funeral. After his decease Lucas No- 
taras, great duke’® and first minister of the em¬ 
pire, was the most important prisoner. When 
he offered his person and his treasures at the 
foot of the throne, “And why,” said the indig¬ 
nant sultan, “did you not employ these treas¬ 
ures in the defence of your prince and coun¬ 
try?”—“They were yours,” answered the slave; 
“God had reserved them for your hands.”—“If 
he reserved them for me,” replied the despot, 
“how have you presumed to withhold them so 
long by a fruitless and fatal resistance?” The 
great duke alleged the obstinacy of the strangers, 
and some secret encouragement from the Turk¬ 
ish vizir; and from this perilous interview he 
was at length dismissed with the assurance of 
pardon and protection. Mohammed conde¬ 
scended to visit his wife, a venerable princess 
oppressed with sickness and grief; and his con- 
sdation for her misfortunes was in the most 
tender strain of humanity and filial reverefice. A 
similar clemency was extended to the principal 
officers of state, of whom several were ransomed 
at his expense; and during some days he de¬ 
clare himself the friend and father of the 
vanquished people. But the scene was soon 
changed, and bkore his departure the hippo¬ 
drome streaxx^d with the blood of his newest 
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captives. Hk perfidiotis cruelty is execrated by Jbb» ytho had Men in the first sk||e of the 


the Christians: they adorn with the colours of 
heroic martyrdom the execution of the great 
duke and his two sons, and his death is ascribed 
to the generous refusal of delivoing his children 
to the tyrant’s lust. Yet a Byzantine historian 
has dro{q>ed an unguarded word of conspiracy, 
deliverance, and Italian succour: such treason 
may be glorious; but the rebel who bravely ven¬ 
tures, has jusdy forfeited his life; nor should we 
blame a conqueror for destroying the enemies 
whom he can no longer trust. On the eighteenth 
of June the victorious sultan returned to Adri- 
anople, and smiled at the base and hollow em¬ 
bassies of the Christian princes, who viewed 
their approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern 
empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and des- 
oTate, without a prince or a people. But she 
could not be despoiled of the incomparable 
situation which marks her for the metropolis of 
a great empire; and the genius of the place will 
ever triumph over the accidents of time and 
fm^tune. Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient 
seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial 
towns; and Mohammed the Second established 
his own residence and that of his successors on 
the same commanding spot which had been 
chosen by Constantine.^*’ The fortifications of 
Gaiata, which might afford a shelter to the 
Latins, were prudendy destroyed; but the 
damage of the Turkish cannon was soon re¬ 
paired, and before the month of August great 
quantities of lime had been burnt for the restor¬ 
ation of the walls of the capital. As the entire 
property of the soil and buildings, whether 
public or private, or profane or sacred, was now 
tranrierred to the conqueror, he first separated 
a space of eight furlongs from the point of the 
triangle for the estafc^hment of his seraglio or 
palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that 
the Grand Signor (as he has been emphatically 
named by the Italians) appears to reign over 
Europe and Asia; but his person on the shores 
of the Bosphorus may not always be secure from 
the insults of a hostile navy. In the new diar- 
sieter of a mosque, the cathedral of St. So^a 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned 
Withk>fty minarets, and surrounded with groves 
fbuntains for the devotion and refreshment 
ihe Moslems. The same model was imitated 
^vtiie jFami, or royal mosques; and the first of 
was built by Mohammed himself, on the 
fUbkltf of the holy apostles and the 

oi^Greek emperors. On the third day 
grave of Abou Ayub^ or 


Arabs, was revealed in a vision^ and it is before 
the sepulchre of the martyr that the new sultans 
are girded vdth the sword of empire.®^ Con¬ 
stantinople no longer appertains to the Roman 
historian; nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected 
by its Turkish masters: the population was 
speedily renewed, and before the end of Sep¬ 
tember five thousand families of Anatolia and 
Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which 
enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy 
their new habitations in the capital. The throne 
of Mohammed was guarded by the ntobers 
and fidelity of his Moslem subjects; but!his ra¬ 
tional policy aspired to collect the remnant of 
the Greeks, and they returned in crowds sb soon 
as they were assured of their lives, their liberties, 
and the free exercise of their religion. Ip the 
election and investiture of a patriarch the ^re- 
monial of the Byzantine court was revived and 
imitated. With a mixture of satisfaction and 
horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne, 
who delivered into the hands of Gennadius the 
crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of his eccle¬ 
siastical office; who conducted the patriarch to 
the gate of the seraglio, presented him with a 
horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs 
and bashaws to lead him to the palace which 
had been allotted for his residence.** The 
churches of Constantinople were shared be¬ 
tween the two religions; their limits were 
marked; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the 
grandson of Mohammed, the Greeks*® enjoyed 
above sixty years the benefit of this equal par¬ 
tition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of 
the sultan, the Christian advocates presumed to 
allege that this division had been an act, not of 
generosity, but of justice; not a concession, but 
a compact; and that, if one-half of the city had 
been taken by storm, the other moiety had sur¬ 
rendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation, 
The original grant-had indeed been consumed 
by fire; but the loss was su|^lied by the testii* 
mony of three aged Janizaries who remembered 
the transaction, and their venal oaths are of 
more weight in, die opinion of Cantemir than 
the positive and unanimous consent of the his¬ 
tory of the times;*® 

Hie reraatning fragments of the Greek king¬ 
dom in Europe and Asia I shall abandon to the 
Turkish arms; but the final extinction ctftithe 
two last dynasties** which have reigned in Gonv 
standnople should terminate the deefiue and 
fail of the Roman empire in the East. The detP 
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pots df the Morea, DemetHus and Thomas,** 
the two surviving brothers of the name of Pa- 
LjEOloous, were astonished by the death of die 
emperor Constantine and the ruin of the mon¬ 
archy. Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with 
the noble Greeks who adhered to their fortune, 
to seek a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of 
the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions 
were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who 
contented himself with a tribute of twelve thou¬ 
sand ducats; and while his ambition explored 
the continent and the islands in search of prey, 
he indulged the Morea in a respite of seven 
years. But this respite was a period of grief, 
discord, and misery. The hexamilion, the ram¬ 
part of the isthmus, so often raised and so often 
subverted, could not long be defended by three 
hundred Italian archers: the keys of Corinth 
were seized by the Turks; they returned from 
their summer excursions with a train of captives 
and spoil, and the complaints of the injured 
Greeks were heard with indifference and dis¬ 
dain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shep¬ 
herds and robbers, filled the peninsula with 
rapine and murder: the two despots implored 
the dangerous and humiliating aid of a neigh¬ 
bouring bashaw; and when he had quelled the 
revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their 
future conduct. Neither the ties of blood, nor 
the oaths which they repeatedly pledged in the 
communion and before the altar, nor the 
stronger pressure of necessity, could reconcile or 
suspend their domestic quarrels. They ravaged 
each other’s patrimony with fire and sword; the 
alms and succours of the West were consumed 
in civil hostility, and their power was only ex¬ 
erted in savage and arbitrary executions. The 
distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
their supreme lord; and, in the season of ma¬ 
turity and revenge, Mohammed declared him¬ 
self the friend of Demetrius, and marched into 
the Morea with an irresistible force. When he 
had taken possession of Sparta, ‘*You are too 
weak,^^ said the sultan, “to control this turbu¬ 
lent province; I will take your daughter to my 
bed, and you shall pass the remainder of your 
life in security and honour.” Demetrius sighed 
and obeyed; surrendered his daughter and his 
casdes, followed to Adrianople his sovereign 
and son, and received for his own maintenance 
and that of his followers a city in Thrace, and 
the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Sam- 
othrace. He was joined the next year by a com¬ 
panion of mMortune, the last of the Comnenian 
race, who, after the taking of Constantinople by 
the LatiAd, had founded a new empire on the 
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coast of the Black Sea.*^ In dss progress of his 
Anatolian conquests, Mohammed invested with 
a fleet and army the capital of David, who pre¬ 
sumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond;** 
and the negotiation was comprised in a short 
and peremptory question. “Will you secure 
your life and treasures by resigning your king¬ 
dom? or had you rather forfeit your kingdom, 
your treasures, and your life?” The feeble Gom- 
nenus was subdued by his own fears, and the 
example of a Musulman neighbour, the prince 
of Sinope,*® who, on a similar summons, had 
yielded a fortified city with four hundred can¬ 
non and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The 
capitulation of Trebizond was faithfully per¬ 
formed, and the emperor, with his family, was 
transported to a castle in Romania; but on a 
slight suspicion of corresponding with the Per¬ 
sian king, David, and the whole Comnenian 
race, were sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice 
of the conqueror. Nor could the name of father 
long protect the unfortunate Demetrius from 
exile and confiscation: his abject submission 
moved the pity and contempt of the sultan, his 
follow^ers were transplanted to Constantinople, 
and his poverty was alleviated by a pension of 
fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic habit and 
a tardy death released Palaeologus from an 
earthly master. It is not easy to pronounce 
whether the servitude of Demetrius or the exile 
of his brother Thomas,®® be the most inglorious. 
On the conquest of the Morea the despot es¬ 
caped to Corfu, and from thence to Italy, with 
some naked adherents; his name, his sufferings, 
and the head of the apostle St Andrew entitled 
him to the hospitality of the Vatican; and his 
misery was prolonged by a pension of six thou¬ 
sand ducats from the pope and cardinals. His 
two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were educated 
in Italy; but the eldest, contemptible to his en-> 
emies and burdensome to his friends, was de¬ 
graded by the baseness of his life and marriage. 
A title was his sole inheritance; and that in¬ 
heritance he successively sold to the kings of 
France and Arragon.®^ During his transient 
prosperity, Charles the Eighth was ambitious 
of joining the empire of the East with the king¬ 
dom of Naples: in a public festival he assum^ 
the appellation and the purple of Augustus; 
Greeis rejoiced, and the Ottoman already 
trembled, at the approach of the French chiv¬ 
alry.** Manuel Palaeologus, the second son, was 
tempted to revisit his native country: his return 
might be grateful, and could not be dangerous, 
to the Porte; he was maintained at Constanti* 
nople in safety and ease, and an honourable 
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train of Chiisdans and MosIcixib attended him 


to the grave. If there be some animals of so 
generous a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the Imperial race 
must be ascribed to an inferior kind; he ac¬ 
cepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful 
females, and his surviving son was lost in the 
habit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt 
and magnified in its loss: the pontificate of Nich¬ 
olas the Fifth, however peaceful and prosperous, 
was dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern em¬ 
pire; and the grief and terror of the Latins re¬ 
vived, or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm 
of the crusades. In one of the most distant 
countries of the West, Philip duke of Burgundy 
entertained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of 
his nobles; and the pompous pageants of the 
feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy and 
feelings.®® In the midst of the banquet a gi¬ 
gantic Saracen entered the hall, leading a fic¬ 
titious elephant with a castle on his back: a 
matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of re¬ 
ligion, was seen to issue from the castle: she de¬ 
plored her oppression, and accused the slow¬ 
ness of her champions: the principal herald of 
the golden fleece advanced, bearing on his fist a 
live pheasant, which, according to the rites of 
chivdry, he presented to the duke. At this ex¬ 
traordinary summons Philip, a wise and aged 
prince, engaged his person and powers in the 
holy war against the Turks: his example was 
imitated by the barons and knights of the as¬ 
sembly: they swore to God, the Virgin, the 
ladies, and the pheasant \ and their particular 
vows were not less extravagant than the gen¬ 
eral sanction of their oath. But the performance 
was made to depend on some future and foreign 
contingency; and during twelve y^ars, till the 
last hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might 
be scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the 
eve of his departure. Had every breast glowed 
with the same ardour; had the union of the 
Christians corresponded with their bravery; 
had every country from Sweden®® to Naples 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, of men and money, it is indeed probable 
that Constantinople would have been deliv¬ 
ered, and that the Turks might have been 
chased beyond the Hellespont or the Euphrates. 
But the secretary of the emperor, who com¬ 
posed every epistle, and attended every meet¬ 
ing, iEneas Sylvius,®® a statesman and orator, 
describes from his own experience the repug¬ 


nant state and spirit of Christendom. *Tt is a 
body,” says he, “without a head; a republic 
without laws or magistrates. The pope and the 
emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid 
images; but th^ are unable to command, and 
none arc willing to obey: every state has a sep¬ 
arate prince, and every prince has a separate 
interest. What eloquence could unite so many 
discordant and hostile powers under the same 
standard? Could they be assembled in arms, 
who would dare to assume the office of general? 
What order could be maintained?-—what mili¬ 
tary discipline? Who would undertake to feed 
such an enorn^ous multitude? Who would un¬ 
derstand their various languages, or direcit their 
stranger and incompatible manners? IWhat 
mortal could reconcile the English witn the 
French, Genoa with Arragon, die Gennans 
with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? If a 
small number enlisted in the holy war, they 
must be overthrown by the infidels: if many, by 
their own weight and confusion.” Yet the same 
iEneas, when he was raised to the papal throne, 
under the name of Pius the Second, devoted his 
life to the prosecution of the Turkish war. In 
the council of Mantua he excited some sparks of 
a false or feeble enthusiasm; but when the pon¬ 
tiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person 
with the troops, engagements vanished in ex¬ 
cuses; a precise day was adjourned to an indef¬ 
inite term; and his effective army consisted of 
some German pilgrims, whom he was obliged 
to disband with indulgences and alms. Regard¬ 
less of futurity, his successors and the powers of 
Italy were involved in the schemes of present 
and domestic ambition; and the distance or 
proximity of each object determined in their 
eyes its apparent magnitude. A more enlarged 
view of their interest would have taught them 
to maintain a defensive and naval war against 
the common enemy; and the support of Scan- 
derbeg and his brave Albanians might have 
prevented the subsequent invasion of the king¬ 
dom of Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto 
by the Turks diffused a general consternation; 
and Pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond 
the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled 
by the death of Mohammed the Second, in the 
fifty-first year of his age.®® His lofty genius as¬ 
pired to the conquest of Italy: he was possessed 
of a strong city and a capacious harbour; and 
the same reign might have been decorated with 
the trophies of the New and the Ancient 
Rome.®^ 
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I N the first ages of the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire our eye is invariably fixed 
on the royal city, which had given laws to 
the fairest portion of the globe. We contemplate 
her fortunes, at first with admiration, at length 
with pity, always with attention; and when 
that attention is diverted from the Capitol to 
the provinces, they are considered as so many 
branches which have been successively severed 
from the Imperial trunk. The foundation of a 
second Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
has compelled the historian to follow the suc¬ 
cessors of Constantine; and our curiosity has 
been tempted to visit the most remote countries 
of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and 
the authors of the long decay of the Byzantine 
monarchy. By the conquests of Justinian we 
have Ijeen recalled to the banks of the Tiber, to 
the deliverance of the ancient metropolis; but 
that deliverance was a change, or perhaps an 
aggravation, of servitude. Rome had been al¬ 
ready stripped of her trophies, her gods, and her 
Caesars; nor was the Gothic dominion more in¬ 
glorious and oppressive than the tyranny of the 
Greeks. In the eighth century of the Christian 
era a religious quarrel, the worship of images, 
provoked the Romans to assert their inde¬ 
pendence: their bishop became the temporal, 
as well as the spiritual, father of a free people; 
and of the Westerm empire, which was restored 
by Charlemagne, the title and image still dec¬ 
orate the singular constitution of modern Ger¬ 
many. The name of Rome must yet command 
our involuntary respect: the climate (whatso¬ 
ever may be its influence) was no longer the 
same:^ the purity of blood had been contam¬ 
inated through a thousand channels; but the 
venerable aspect of her ruins, and the memory 
of past greatness, rekindled a spark of the na¬ 
tional character. The darkness of the middle 
ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our 
notice. Nor shall 1 dismiss the present work till 
I have reviewed the state and revolutions of the 
R6man erry, which acquiesced under the ab¬ 
solute dominion of the popes about the same 


time that Constantinople was enslaved by the 
Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century,* the 
era of the first crusade, Rome was revered by 
the Latins as the metropolis of the world, as the 
throne of the pope and the emperor, who, from 
the eternal city derived their title, their hon¬ 
ours, and the right or exercise of temporal do¬ 
minion. After so long an interruption it may 
not be useless to repeat that the successors of 
Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen be¬ 
yond the Rhine in a national diet; but that 
these princes were content with the humble 
names of kings of Germany and Italy till they 
had passed the Alps and the Apennine, to seek 
their Imperial crown on the banks of the Tiber.* 
At some distance from the city their approach 
was saluted by a long procession of the clergy 
and people with palms and crosses; and the 
terrifle emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons 
and eagles, that floated in the military banners, 
represented the departed legions and cohorts of 
the republic. The royal oath to maintain the 
liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at the 
bridge, the gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican; 
and the distribution of a customary donative 
feebly imitated the magnificence of the first 
Caesars. In the church of St. Peter the corona¬ 
tion was performed by his successor: the voice 
of God was confounded with that of the people; 
and the public consent was declared in the ac¬ 
clamations of “Long life and victory to our lord 
the pope! long life and victory to our lord the 
emperor; long life and victory to the Roman 
and Teutonic armies!”* The names of Caesar 
and Augustus, the laws of Constantine and Jus¬ 
tinian, ^e example of Charlemagne and Otho, 
established the supreme dominion of the em¬ 
perors: their title and image was engraved on 
the papal coins;* and their jurisdiction was 
marked by the sword of justice, which they de¬ 
livered to the praefect of the city. But every Ro¬ 
man prejudice was awakened by the name, the 
language, and the manners of a barbarian lord. 
The Caesars of Saxony or Franconia were the 
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chiefs of a feudal aristocracy; nor could they 
exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedience of a 
distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once 
only, in his life, each emjjeror, with an army of 
Teutonic vassals, descended from the Alps. I 
have described the peaceful order of his entry 
and coronation; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition of the 
Romans, who encountered their sovereign as a 
foreign invader: his departure was always 
speedy, and often shameful; and, in the ab¬ 
sence of a long reign, his authority was insulted 
and his name was forgotten. The progress of in¬ 
dependence in Germany and Italy undermined 
the foundations of the Imperial sovereignty, 
and the triumph of the popes was the deliver¬ 
ance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had pre¬ 
cariously reigned by the right of conquest; but 
the authority of the pope was founded on the 
soft though more solid basis of opinion and 
habit. The removal of a foreign influence re¬ 
stored and endeared the shepherd to his flock. 
Instead of the arbitrary or venal nomination of 
a German court, the vicar of Christ was freely 
chosen by the college of cardinals, most of whom 
were either natives or inhabitants of the city. 
The applause of the magistrates and people 
confirmed his election; and the ecclesiastical 
power that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain 
had been ultimately derived from the suffrage 
of the Romans. The same suffrage gave a prince, 
as well as a pontiff, to the capital. It was imi- 
versally believed that Constantine had invested 
the popes with the temporal dominion of Rome; 
and the boldest civilians, the most profane 
sceptics, were satisfied with disputing the right 
of the emperor and the validity of his gift. The 
truth of the fact, the authenticity of his dona¬ 
tion, was deeply rooted in the ignorance and 
tradition of four centuries; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. 
The name of Dommar, or Lord, was inscribed 
on tht coin of the bishops: their title was ac- 
faiQwledged by acclamations and oaths of al¬ 
legiance, and, with the free or reluctant consent 
of die German Caesars, they had long exercised 
a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction over the 
city and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
po|^ which gratified the prejudices, was not 
in^mpatible with the liberties of Rome; and a 
dioie eridcal inquiry would have revealed a 
ailH ndlder source of ^eir power—^the gratitude 
of ia na^on whom they had rescued from the 


heresy and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In 
an age of superstition it should seem that the 
union of the royal and sacerdotal characters 
would mutually fortify each other, and that the 
keys of Paradise would be the surest pledge of 
earthly obedience. The sanctity of the office 
might indeed be degraded by the personal vices 
of the man. But the scandals of the tenth cen¬ 
tury were obliterated by the austere and more 
dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh and 
his successors; and in the ambitious contests 
which they maintained for the rights of the 
church, their sufferings or their success must 
equally tend.to increase the popular veneration. 
They sometimes wandered in poverty andlexile, 
the victims of persecution; and the apostolic 
zeal with which they offered themselves to mar¬ 
tyrdom must engage the favour and sympathy 
of every Catholic breast. And sometimes, tf^un- 
dering from the Vatican, they created, judged, 
and deposed the kings of the world; nor could 
the proudest Roman be disgraced by submit¬ 
ting to a priest whose feet were kissed and whose 
stirrup was held by the successors of Charle¬ 
magne.® Even the temporal interest of the city 
should have protected in peace and honour the 
residence of the popes, from whence a vain and 
lazy people derived the greatest part of thieir 
subsistence and riches. The fixed revenue of the 
popes was probably impaired: many of the old 
patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the prov¬ 
inces, had been invaded by sacrilegious hands; 
nor could the loss be compensated by the claim, 
rather than the possession, of the more ample 
gifts of Pepin and his descendants. But the Vati¬ 
can and Capitol were nourished by the incessant 
and increasing swarms of pilgrims and suppli¬ 
ants: the pale of Christianity was enlarged, and 
the pope and cardinals were overwhelmed by 
the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular 
causes. A new jurisprudence had established in 
the Latin church the right and practice of ap¬ 
peals;^ and from the North and West the bish¬ 
ops and abbots were invited or summoned to 
solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify, be¬ 
fore the threshold of the apostles. A rare prod¬ 
igy is once recorded, that two horses, belonging 
to the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, re- 
passed the Alps, yet laden with gold and silver;* 
but it was soon understood that the success, bo^ 
of the pilgrims and clients, depended much less 
on the justice of their cause than on the val^ 
of their ofiering. The wealth and piety of these 
strangers were ostentatiously di^layed, and their 
expenses, sacred or profane^ circulated in vari¬ 
ous channels for the emolument of the RomaiUtf 
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Such powerful motives should have firmly 
attached the voluntary and pious obedience 
the Roman people to their spiritual and tem¬ 
poral father. But the operation of prejudice and 
interest is often disturbed by the sallies of un¬ 
governable passion. The Indian who fells the 
tree that he may gather the fruit,* and the Arab 
who plunders the caravans of commerce, are 
actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, 
which overlooks the future in the present,and 
relinquishes for momentary rapine the long and 
secure possession of the most important bles¬ 
sings. And it was thus that the shrine of St. Peter 
was profaned by the thoughtless Romans, who 
pillaged the offerings and wounded the pil¬ 
grims, without computing the number and 
value of similar visits, which they prevented by 
their inhospitable sacrilege. Even the influence 
of superstition is fluctuating and precarious; 
and the slave, whose reason is su^ued, will 
often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A 
credulous devotion for the fables and oracles of 
the priesthood most powerfully acts on the 
mind of a barbarian; yet such a mind is the 
least capable of preferring imagination to sense, 
of sacrificing to a distant motive, to an invisible, 
perhaps an ideal object, the appetites and in¬ 
terests of the present world. In the vigour of 
health and youth, his practice will perpetually 
contradict his belief, till the pressure of age, or 
sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors, and 
compels him to satisfy the double debt of piety 
and remorse. I have already observed that the 
modern times of religious indifference are the 
most favourable to the peace and security of the 
clergy. Under the reign of superstition they had 
much to hope from the ignorance, and much to 
fear from the violence, of mankind. The wealth, 
whose constant increase must have rendered 
them the sole proprietors of the earth, was al¬ 
ternately bestowed by the repentant father and 
plundered by the rapacious son: their persons 
were adored or violated; and the same idol, by 
the hands of the same votaries, was placed on 
the altar or trampled in the dust. In the feudal 
system of Europe, arms were the title of distinc¬ 
tion and the measure of allegiance; and amidst 
their tumult the still voice of law and reason 
was seldom heard or obeyed. The turbulent 
Romans disdained the yoke and insulted the 
impotence of their bishop;^® nor would his edu¬ 
cation or character allow him to exercise, with 
decency or effect, the power of the sword. The 
tne^tives of his election and the frailties of his life 
aqiosed to their familiar observation; and 
|»rokimity must diminish dte reverence which 
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his name and his decrees impressed on a bar*, 
barous world. This difference has not escaped 
the notice (^our philosophic historian: ‘‘Though 
the name and authority of the court of Rome 
were so terrible in the remote countries of 
Europe, which were sunk in profound igno¬ 
rance and were entirely unacquainted with its 
character and conduct, the pope was so little 
revered at home, that his inveterate enemies 
surrounded the gates of Rome itself, and even 
controlled his government in that city; and the 
ambassadors, who from a distant extremity of 
Europe carried to him the humble, or rather 
abject, submissions of the greatest potentate of 
the age, found the utmost difficulty to make 
their way to him and to throw themselves at his 
feet.”“ 

Since the primitive times the wealth of the 
popes was exposed to envy, their power to op¬ 
position, and their persons to violence. But the 
long hostility of the mitre and the crown in¬ 
creased the numbers and inflamed the passions 
of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could 
never be embraced with truth or constancy by 
the Romans, the subjects and adversaries both 
of the bishop and emperor; but tlieir support 
was solicited by both parties, and they alter¬ 
nately displayed in their banners the keys of St. 
Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the Sev¬ 
enth who may be adored or detested as the 
founder of the papal monarchy, was driven 
from Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six- 
and-thirty of his successors,“ till their retreat to 
Avignon, maintained an unequal contest with 
the Romans: their age and dignity were often 
violated; and the churches, in the solemn rites 
of religion, were polluted with sedition and 
murder. A repetition^* of such capricious bru¬ 
tality, without connection or design, would be 
tedious and disgusting; and I shall content my¬ 
self with some events of the twelfth century 
which represent the state of the popes and the 
city. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal offici¬ 
ated before the altar, he was interrupted by the 
clamours of the multitude, who imperiously 
demanded the confirmation of a favourite mag¬ 
istrate. His silence exasperated their fury: his 
pious refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and 
heaven was encountered with menaces and 
oaths that he should be the cause and the wit¬ 
ness of the public ruin. During the festival of 
Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, bare¬ 
foot and in procession, visited the tombs of the 
martyrs, they were twice assaulted, at the 
bridge of St. Angelo and before the Gapite^ 
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with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of 
his adherents were levelled with the ground: 
Paschal escaped with difficulty and danger; he 
levied an army in the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and his last days were embittered by suffering 
and inflicting the calamities of civil war. The 
scenes that followed the election of his successor 
Gelasius the Second were still more scandalous 
to the church and city. Ccncio Frangipani,a 
potent and factious baron, burst into the as¬ 
sembly furious and in arms: the cardinals were 
stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot; and 
he seized, without pity or respect, the vicar of 
Christ by the throat. Gelasius was dragged by 
his hair along the ground, buffeted with blows, 
wounded with spurs, and bound with an iron 
chain in the house of his brutal tyrant. An in¬ 
surrection of the people delivered their bishop: 
the rival families opposed the violence of the 
Frangipani; and Cencio, who sued for pardon, 
repented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, 
of his enterprise. Not many days had elapsed 
when the pope was again assaulted at the altar. 
While his friends and enemies were engaged in 
a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal 
garments. In this unworthy flight, which ex¬ 
cited the compassion of the Roman matrons, 
his attendants were scattered or unhorsed; and, 
in the fields behind the church of St. Peter, his 
successor was found alone and half dead with 
fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, 
the apostle withdrew from a city in which his 
dignity was insulted and his person was endan¬ 
gered; and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is 
revealed in the involuntary confession that one 
emperor was more tolerable than twenty.^* 
These examples might suffice; but I cannot 
forget the sufferings of two pontiffs of the same 
age, the second and third of the name of Lucius. 
The former, as he ascended in battle-array to 
assault the Capitol, was struck on the temple by 
a stone, and expired in a few days; the latter 
was severely wounded in the persons of his ser¬ 
vants. In a civil commotion several of his priests 
had been made prisoners; and the inhuman 
Romans, reserving one as a guide for his breth¬ 
ren, put out their eyes, crowned them with 
ludicrous mitres, mounted them on asses with 
dieir faces to the tail, and extorted on oath that, 
in this wretched condition, they should offer 
themselves as a lesson to the head of the church. 
Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the char¬ 
acters of the men and the circumstances of the 
times, might sometimes obtain an interval of 
peace and obedience; and the pope was re¬ 
stored with iovful acclamations to die Lateran 


or Vatican, from whence he had been driven 
with threats and violence. But the root of mis¬ 
chief was deep and perennial; and a momen¬ 
tary calm was preceded and followed by such 
tempests as had almost sunk the bark of St. 
Peter. Rome continually presented the aspect of 
war and discord: the churches and palaces were 
fortified and assaulted by the factions and fam¬ 
ilies; and, after giving peace to Europe, Ca- 
listus the Second alone had resolution and 
power to prohibit the use of private arms in the 
metropolis. Among the nations who revered 
the apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome pro¬ 
voked a gencrtil indignation; and, in a letter to 
his disciple Eugenius the Third, St. Bernard, 
with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stig¬ 
matised the vices of the rebellious pe^le.'* 
“Who is ignorant,” says the monk of Clairvaux, 
“of the vanity and arrogance of the Romans? a 
nation nursed in sedition, cruel, untractile, 
and scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble 
to resist. When they promise to serve, they 
aspire to reign; if they swear allegiance, they 
watch the opportunity of revolt; yet they 
vent their discontent in loud clamours if your 
doors or your counsels are shut against them. 
Dexterous in mischief, they have never learnt 
the science of doing good. Odious to earth 
and heaven, impious to God, seditious among 
themselves, jealous of their neighbours, in¬ 
human to strangers, they love no one, by no 
one are they beloved; and while they wish to 
inspire fear, they live in base and continual ap¬ 
prehension. They will not submit: they know 
not how to govern; faithless to their superiors, 
intolerable to their equals, ungrateful to their 
benefactors, and alike impudent in their de¬ 
mands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, 
poor in execution: adulation and calumny, per¬ 
fidy and treason, are the familiar arts of their 
policy.” Surely this dark portrait is not col¬ 
oured by the pencil of Christian charity yet 
the features, however harsh and ugly, express a 
lively resemblance of the Romans of the twelfth 
century.^* 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he 
appeared among them in a plebeian character; 
and the Romans might plead their ignorance 
his vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride 
of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the 
crusades some sparks of curiosity and reason 
were rekindled in the Western world: the heresy 
of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was successfully 
transplanted into the soil of Italy and France; 
the Gnostic visions were mingled with the sim¬ 
plicity of the Gospel; and the enemies of the 
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clergy reconciled their passions with their con* 
science, the desire of freedom with the profes* 
sion of picty.“ The trumpet of Roman liberty 
was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia,*® whose 
promotion in the church was confined to the 
lowest rank, and who wore the monastic habit 
rather as a garb of poverty than as a uniform of 
obedience. His adversaries could not deny the 
wit and eloquence which they severely felt; 
they confess with reluctance the specious purity 
of his morals; and his errors were recommended 
to the public by a mixture of important and 
beneficial truths. In his theological studies he 
had been the disciple of the famous and unfor¬ 
tunate Abelard,*^ who was likewise involved in 
the suspicion of heresy: but the lover of Eloisa 
was of a soft and flexible nature; and his eccle¬ 
siastic judges were edified and disarmed by the 
humility of his repentance. From this master 
Arnold most probably imbibed some meta¬ 
physical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to 
the taste of the times; his ideas of baptism and 
the eucharist are loosely censured; but a political 
heresy was the source of his fame and misfor¬ 
tunes. He presumed to quote the declaration of 
Christ, that his kingdom is not of this world: he 
boldly maintained that the sword and the 
sceptre were intrusted to the civil magistrate; 
that temporal honours and possessions were 
lawfully vested in secular persons; that the 
abbots, the bishops, and the pope himself, must 
renounce either their state or their salvation; 
and that, after the loss of their revenues, the 
voluntary tithes and oblations of the faithful 
would suffice, not indeed for luxury and ava¬ 
rice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spir¬ 
itual labours. During a short time the preacher 
was revered as a patriot; and the discontent, or 
revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, was the 
first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the 
resentment of the priest; and after the heresy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the 
Second,** in the general council of the Lateran, 
the magistrates themselves were urged by prej¬ 
udice and fear to execute the sentence of the 
church. Italy could no longer afford a refuge; 
and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter 
in Ziirich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. 
From a Roman station,** a royal villa, a chap¬ 
ter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually in¬ 
creased to a free and flourishing city; where the 
appeals of the Milanese were sometimes tried 
by the Imperial commissaries.** In an age less 
lipe for reformation the precursor of Zuinglius 


was heard with applause: a brave and simple 
people imbibed, and long retained, the colour 
of his opinions; and his art, or merit, seduced 
the bishop of Constance, and even the pope’s 
legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of 
their master and their order. Their tardy zeal 
was quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. 
Bernard;** and the enemy of the church was 
driven by persecution to the desperate measure 
of erecting his standard in Rome itself, in the 
face of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 
discretion: he was protected, and had perhaps 
been invited, by the nobles and people; and in 
the service of freedom his eloquence thundered 
over the seven hills. Blending in the same dis¬ 
course the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting 
the motives of Gospel and of classic enthusiasm, 
he admonished the Romans how strangely their 
patience and the vices of the clergy had degen¬ 
erated from the primitive times of the church 
and the city. He exhorted them to assert the 
inalienable rights of men and Christians; to re¬ 
store the laws and magistrates of the republic; 
to respect the name of the emperor; but to con¬ 
fine their shepherd to the spiritual government 
of his flock.*® Nor could his spiritual govern¬ 
ment escape the censure and control of the re¬ 
former; and the inferior clergy were taught by 
his lessons to resist the cardinals, who had 
usurped a despotic command over the twenty- 
eight regions or parishes of Rome.*^ The revo¬ 
lution was not accomplished without rapine 
and violence, the effusion of blood and the dem¬ 
olition of houses: the victorious faction was en¬ 
riched with the spoils of the clergy and the 
adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, or 
deplored, the effects of his mission: his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes, 
Innocent the Second and Anastasius the Fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They were suc¬ 
ceeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pon¬ 
tiff, Adrian the Fourth,** the only Englishman 
who has ascended the throne of St. Peter; and 
whose merit emerged from the mean condition 
of a monk, and almost a beggar, in the monas¬ 
tery of St. Albans. On the first provocation, of 
a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, he 
cast an interdict on the guilty people: and from 
Christmas to Easter Rome was deprived of the 
real or imaginary comforts of religious worship. 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince; 
they submitted with grief and terror to the cen¬ 
sures of their spiritual father; their guilt was 
expiated by penance, and the banishment of 
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the iieditious preacher was the price of their ab* 
sdution. But die revenge of Adrian was yet un» 
satisEed, and the approaching coronation of 
Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to the bold re¬ 
former, who had offended, though not in an 
equal degree, the heads of the church and 
state. In their interview at Viterbo, the pope 
represented to the emperor the furious, ungov¬ 
ernable spirit of the Romans: the insults, the 
injuries, the fears, to which his person and his 
clergy were continually exposed; and the per¬ 
nicious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, 
which must subvert the principles of civil, as 
well as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic 
was convinced by these arguments, or tempted 
by the desire of the Imperial crown; in the 
balance of ambition the innocence or life of an 
individual is of small account; and their com¬ 
mon enemy was sacrificed to a moment of po¬ 
litical concord. After his retreat from Rome, 
Arnold had been protected by the viscounts of 
Campania, from whom he was extorted by the 
power of Caesar: the praefcct of the city pro¬ 
nounced his sentence: the martyr of freedom 
was burnt alive in the presence of a careless and 
ungrateftil people; and his ashes were cast into 
the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect and 
worship the relics of their master.^* The clergy 
triumphed in his death: with his ashes his sect 
was dispersed; his memory still lived in the 
minds of the Romans. From his school they had 
probably derived a new article of faith, that the 
metropolis of the Catholic church is exempt 
from the penalties of excommunication and 
interdict. Their bishops might argue that the 
supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised over 
kings and nations, more specially embraced the 
city and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 
But they preached to the winds, and the same 
principle that weakened the effect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged 
a belief that as early as the tenth century, in 
dieir first struggles against the Saxon Othos, 
the commonwealth was vindicated and restored 
by the senate and people of Rome; that two 
consuls were annually elected among the nobles 
an4 ten or twelve plebeian magistrates 
isenved the name and office of the tribunes of 
die .commons. But this venerable structure 
disappears before the light of criticism. In the 
djutoess of the middle ages the appellations of 
consuls, the sons of consuls, may 
acmetitpes be discovered. They were bestowed 
, ^yiheicmperors, or assumed by the most pow- 
cifid cideti^ to denote their rank, their hon¬ 


ours,** emd perhaps the claim of a pure and pa¬ 
trician descent: but they float on the suri^ 
without a series or a substance, the titles of men, 
not the orders of government;** and it is only 
from the year of Christ one thousand one hun¬ 
dred and forty-four that the establishment of 
the senate is dated, as a glorious era, in the acts 
of the city. A new constitution was hauitily 
framed by private ambition or popular en¬ 
thusiasm; nor could Rome, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, produce an antiquary to explain, or a 
legislator to restore, the harmony and propor¬ 
tions of the ancient model. The assembly of a 
free, or an 4 Mfmed, people, will ever spCak in 
loud and weighty acclamations. But the regular 
distribution of the thirty-five tribes, thi nice 
balance of the wealth and numbers of thd cen¬ 
turies, the debates of the adverse oratorsi and 
the slow operation of votes and ballots, coulq not 
easily be adapted by a blind multitude, igno¬ 
rant of the arts, and insensible of the benefits, of 
legal government. It was proposed by Arnold 
to revive and discriminate the equestrian order; 
but what could be the motive or measure of 
such distinction?®^ The pecuniary qualification 
of the knights must have been reduced to the 
poverty of the times: those times no longer re¬ 
quired their civil functions of judges and farmers 
of tlie revenue; and their primitive duty, their 
military service on horseback, was more nobly 
supplied by feudal tenures and the spirit of 
chivalry. The jurisprudence of the republic was 
useless and unknown; the nations and families 
of Italy who lived under the Roman and bar¬ 
baric laws were insensibly mingled in a com¬ 
mon mass; and some faint tradition, some im¬ 
perfect fragments, preserved the memory of the 
Code and Pandects of Justinian. With their 
liberty the Romans might doubtless have re¬ 
stored the appellation and office of consuls, had 
they not disdained a title so promiscuously 
adopted in the Italian cities, that it has finally 
settled on the humble station of the agents of 
commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of 
the tribunes, the formidable word that arrested 
the public counsels, suppose or must produce a 
legitimate democracy. The old patricians were 
the subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of 
the state; nor would the enemies of peace and 
order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a ple¬ 
beian magistrate.** 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, 
which gave a new existence and era to Romc^ 
we may observe the real and important events 
that marked or confirmed her political 
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pendence. 1. The CapitoUne hill, ont of her 
seven eminences,*® is about four hundred yards 
in length, and two hundred in breadth. A flight 
of a hundred steps led to the summit of the Tar- 
peian rock; and far steeper was the ascent be¬ 
fore the declivities had been smoothed and the 
precipices filled by the ruins of fallen edifices. 
From the earliest ages the Capitol had been 
used as a temple in peace, a fortress in war; 
after the loss of the city it maintained a siege 
against the victorious Gauls; and the sanctuary 
of the empire was occupied, assaulted, and 
burnt, in the civil wars of Vitcllius and Ves¬ 
pasian.®^ The temples of Jupiter and his kin¬ 
dred deities had crumbled into dust; their place 
was supplied by monasteries and houses; and 
the solid walls, the long and shelving porticoes, 
were decayed or ruined by the Jiapse of time. It 
was the first act of the Romans, an act of free¬ 
dom, to restore the strength, though not the 
beauty, of the Capitol; to fortify the seat of their 
arms and counsels; and as often as they as¬ 
cended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 
II. The first Caesars had been invested with the 
exclusive coinage of the gold and silver; to the 
senate they abandoned the baser metal of 
bronze or copper:®® the emblems and legends 
were inscribed on a more ample field by the 
genius of flattery; and the prince was relieved 
from the care of celebrating his own virtues. 
The successors of Diocletian despised even the 
flattery of the senate: their royal officers at 
Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole 
direction of the mint; and the same prerogative 
was inherited by the Gothic kings of Italy, and 
the long series of the Greek, the French, and 
the German dynasties. After an abdication of 
eight hundred years the Roman senate asserted 
this honourable and lucrative privilege; which 
was tacitly renounced by the popes, from Pas¬ 
chal the Second to the establishment of their 
residence beyond the Alps. Some of these re¬ 
publican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries arc shown in the cabinets of the cu¬ 
rious. On one of these, a gold medal, Christ is 
depictured holding in his left hand a book with 
this inscription: “The vow of the Roman 

SENATE AND PEOPLE: ROME THE CAPITAL OF THE 

world;” on the reverse, St. Peter delivering a 
banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and 
gown, with the name and arms of his family im¬ 
pressed on a shield.®® HI. With the empire, the 
pr^ect df the city had declined to a municipal 
oflicdr; yet he sdll exercised in the last appeal 
dm civil'and criminal jurisdiction; and a drawn 


sword, which he received from the successors dt 
Otho, was the mode of his investiture and the 
emblem of his functions.®® The dignity was 
confined to the noble families of Rome: the 
choice of the people was ratified by the pope; 
but a triple oath of fidelity must have often em¬ 
barrassed the praefect in the conflict of adverse 
duties.®^ A servant, in whom they possessed but 
a third share, was dismissed by the independent 
Romans: in his place they elected a patrician; 
but this tide, which Charlemagne had not dis¬ 
dained, was too lofty for a citizen or a subject; 
and after the first fervour of rebellion, they con¬ 
sented without reluctance to the restoration of 
the praefect. About fifty years after this event. 
Innocent the Third, the most ambitious or at 
least the most fortunate of the pontiffs, deliv¬ 
ered the Romans and himself from this badge 
of foreign dominion: he invested the prasfcct 
with a banner instead of a sword, and absolved 
him from all dependence of oaths or service to 
the German emperors.®2 In his place an eccle¬ 
siastic, a present or future cardinal, was named 
by the pope to the civil government of Rome; 
but his jurisdiction has Ixten reduced to a nar¬ 
row compass; and in the days of freedom the 
right or exercise was derived from the senate 
and people. IV. After the revival of the senate,®* 
the conscript fathers (if I may use the expres¬ 
sion) were invested with the legislative and 
executive power; but their views seldom reached 
beyond the present day; and that day was most 
frequently disturbed by violence and tumult. 
In its utmost plenitude the order or assembly 
consisted of fifty-six senators,®® the most em¬ 
inent of whom were distinguished by the title 
of counsellors: they were nominated, perhaps 
annually, by the people; and a previous choice 
of their electors, ten persons in each region, or 
parish, might afford a basis for a free and per¬ 
manent constitution. The popes, who in this 
tempest submitted rather to bend than to 
break, confirmed by treaty the establishment 
and privileges of the senate, and expected from 
time, peace, and religion, the restoration of 
their government. The motives of public and 
private interest might sometimes draw from the 
Romans an occasional and temporary sacrifice 
of their claims; and they renewed their oath ci 
allegiance to the successor of St. Peter and Con¬ 
stantine, the lawful head of the church and the 
republic.®* 

The union and vigour of a public council was, 
dts^lved in a lawless city; and the Romans 
soon adopted a more strong and simple mode 
of administration. They Condensed ^e. xUuhe 
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and authority of the senate in a single magis¬ 
trate or two colleagues; and as they were 
changed at the end of a year, or of six months, 
the greatness of the trust was compensated by 
the shortness of the term. But in this transient 
reign the senators of Rome indulged their ava¬ 
rice and ambition: their justice was perverted 
by the interest of their family and faction; and 
as they punished only their enemies, they were 
obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no 
longer tempered by the pastoral care of their 
bishop, admonished the Romans that they were 
incapable of governing themselves; and they 
sought abroad those blessings which they were 
hopeless of finding at home. In the same age, 
and from the same motives, most of the Italian 
republics were prompted to embrace a measure 
which, however strange it may seem, was 
adapted to their situation, and productive of 
the most salutary effects.^® They chose, in some 
foreign but friendly city, an impartial magis¬ 
trate of noble birth and unblemished character, 
a soldier and a statesman, recommended by the 
voice of fame and his country, to whom they 
delegated for a time the supreme administra¬ 
tion of peace and war. The compact between 
the governor and the governed was sealed with 
oaths and subscriptions; and the duration of 
his power, the measure of his stipend, the 
nature of their mutual obligations, were defined 
with scrupulous precision. They swore to obey 
him as their lawful superior: he pledged his 
faith to unite the indifference of a stranger with 
the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six 
knights and civilians, his assessors in arms and 
justice, attended the Podesta,^"^ who maintained 
at his own exp)ense a decent retinue of servants 
and horses: his wife, his son, his brother, who 
might bias the affections of the judge, were left 
behind: during the exercise of his office he was 
not permitted to purchase land, to contract an 
alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the 
house of a citizen; nor could he honourably 
depart till he had satisfied the complaints that 
might be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, that the Romans called from 
Bologna the senator Brancaleone,®® whose fame 
and merit have been rescued from oblivion by 
the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety 
fcMT his reputation, a clear foresight of the diffi¬ 
culties of the task, had engaged him to refuse 
the honoyr of their choice; the statutes of Rome 
were suspended, and his office prolonged to the 
term of three years. By the guilty and licentious 
he was accus^ as cruel; by the clergy he was 


suspected as partial; but the friends of peace 
and order applauded the firm and upright 
magistrate by whom those blessings were re¬ 
stored. No criminals were so powerful as to 
brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the 
senator. By his sentence two nobles of the Anni- 
baldi family were executed on a gibbet; and he 
inexorably demolished, in the city and neigh¬ 
bourhood, one hundred and forty towers, the 
strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The 
bishop, as a simple bishop, was compelled to 
reside in his diocese; and the standard of Bran- 
caleone was displayed in the field with terror 
and effect. -His services were repaid by the in¬ 
gratitude of a people unworthy of the happiness 
which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, 
whom he had provoked for their sake, the 
Romans were excited to depose and imprison 
their benefactor; nor would his life have been 
spared if Bologna had not possessed a pledge 
for his safety. Before his departure the prudent 
senator had required the exchange of thirty 
hostages of the noblest families of Rome: on the 
news of his danger, and at the prayer of his wife, 
they were more strictly guarded; and Bologna, 
in the cause of honour, sustained the thunders 
of a papal interdict. This generous resistance 
allowed the Romans to compare the present 
with the past; and Brancaleone was conducted 
from the prison to the Capitol amidst the accla¬ 
mations of a repentant people. The remainder 
of his government was firm and fortunate; and 
as soon as envy was appeased by death, his 
head, enclosed in a precious vase, was deposited 
on a lofty column of marble.*® 

The impotence of reason and virtue recom¬ 
mended in Italy a more effectual choice: in¬ 
stead of a private citizen, to whom they yielded 
a voluntary and precarious obedience, the 
Romans elected for tlieir senator some prince of 
independent power, who could defend them 
from their enemies and themselves. Charles of 
Anjou and Provence, the most ambitious and 
warlike monarch of the age, accepted at the 
same time the kingdom of Naples from the pope 
and the office of senator from the Roman 
people.®® As he passed through the city in his 
road to victory he received their oath of alle¬ 
giance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and 
smoothed in a short visit the harsh features of 
his despotic character. Yet even Charles was 
exposed to the inconstancy of the people, who 
saluted with the same acclamations the passage 
of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin; and a 
powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, 
alarmed the fears and jealousy of the popes« 
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The absolute term of his life was superseded by 
a renewal every third year; and the enmity of 
Nicholas the Third obliged the Sicilian king to 
abdicate the government of Rome. In his bull, 
a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff asserts 
the truth, validity, and use of the donation of 
Constantine, not less essential to the peace of 
the city than to the independence of the church; 
establishes the annual election of the senator, 
and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, 
princes, and persons of an eminent and con¬ 
spicuous rank." This prohibitory clause was re¬ 
pealed in his own behalf by Martin the Fourth, 
who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Ro¬ 
mans. In the presence, and by the authority, of 
the people two electors conferred, not on the 
pope, but on the noble and faithful Martin, the 
dignity of senator and the supreme administra¬ 
tion of the republic, “ to hold during his natural 
life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his 
deputies. About fifty years afterwards the same 
tide was granted to the emperor Lewis of Ba¬ 
varia; and the liberty of Rome was acknowl¬ 
edged by her two sovereigns, who accepted a 
municipal office in the government of their own 
metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold 
of Brescia had inflamed their minds against the 
church, the Romans artfully laboured to con¬ 
ciliate the favour of the empire, and to recom¬ 
mend their merit and services in the cause of 
Caesar. The style of their ambassadors to Con¬ 
rad the Third and Frederic the First is a mix¬ 
ture of flattery and pride, the tradition and the 
ignorance of their own history.®’ After some 
complaint of his silence and neglect, they exhort 
the former of these princes to pass the Alps, and 
assume from their hands the Imperial crown. 
‘‘We beseech your majesty not to disdain the 
humility of your sons and vassals, not to listen 
to the accusations of our common enemies, who 
calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, 
who sow the seeds of discord that they may reap 
the harvest of destruction. The pope and the 
Sicilian arc united in an impious league to op¬ 
pose our liberty and your coronation. With the 
blessing of God our zeal and courage has hither¬ 
to defeated their attempts. Of their powerful 
and factious adherents, more especially the 
Frangipani, we have taken by assault the 
houses and turrets: some of these are occupied 
by our troops, and some are levelled with the 
ground. The Milvian bridge, which they had 
broken, is restored and fortified for your safe 
p^ag^ and your army may enter the city 
without being annoyed from the castle of St. 


Angelo. All that we have done, and all that we 
design, is for your honour and service, in the 
loyal hope that you will speedily appear in 
person to vindicate those rights whi<ffi have 
been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dig¬ 
nity of the empire, and to surpass the fame and 
glory of your predecessors. May you fix your 
residence in Rome, the capital of the world; 
give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom; 
and imitate the example of Constantine and 
Justinian,®^ who, by the vigour of the senate 
and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth.’*®® 
But these splendid and fallacious wishes were 
not cherished by Conrad the Franconian, whose 
eyes were fixed on the Holy Land, and who 
died without visiting Rome soon after his return 
from the Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barba- 
rossa, was more ambitious of the Imperial 
crown; nor had any of the successors of Otho 
acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom 
of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and 
secular princes, he gave audience in his camp 
at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus 
addressed him in a free and florid oration: “In¬ 
cline your car to the queen of cities; approach 
with a peaceful and friendly mind the precincts 
of Rome, which has cast away the yoke of the 
clergy, and is impatient to crown her legitimate 
emperor. Under your auspicious influence may 
the primitive times be restored. Assert the pre¬ 
rogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under 
her monarchy the insolence of the world. You 
are not ignorant that in former ages, by the wis¬ 
dom of the senate, by the valour and discipline 
of the equestrian order, she extended her vic¬ 
torious arms to the East and West, beyond the 
Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. By our 
sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble in¬ 
stitution of the senate has sunk in oblivion; and 
with our prudence our strength has likewise 
decreased. We have revived the senate and the 
equestrian order: the counsels of the one, the 
arms of the other, will be devoted to your person 
and the service of the empire. Do you not hear 
the language of the Roman matron? You were 
a guest, 1 have adopted you as a citizen; a 
Transalpine stranger, I have elected you for my 
sovereign,®* and given you myself, and all that 
is mine. Your first and most sacred duty is to 
swear and subscribe that you will shed your 
blood for the republic; that you will maintain 
in peace and justice the laws of the city and the 
charters of your predecessors; and that you will 
rew£u*d with five thousand pounds of silver the 
faithful senators who shall proclaim your titles 
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in the Capitol. With the name assume the char** 
acter of Augustus.” The flowers of Latin rhet¬ 
oric were not yet exhausted; but Frederic, im¬ 
patient of their vanity, interrupted the orators 
in the high tone of royalty and conquest. ”Fa- 
mous indeed have been the fortitude and wis¬ 
dom of the ancient Romans; but your speech is 
not seasoned with wisdom, and I could wish 
that fortitude were conspicuous in your actions. 
Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the 
vicissitudes of time and fortune. Your noblest 
families were translated to the East, to the royal 
city of Constantine; and the remains of your 
strength and freedom have long since been ex¬ 
hausted by the Greeks and Franks. Are you de- 
idrous of t^oiding the ancient glory of Rome, 
the gravity of the senate, the spirit of the 
knights, the discipline of the camp, the valour 
of the legions? you will find them in the Ger¬ 
man republic. It is not empire, naked and 
alone; the ornaments and virtues of empire 
have likewise migrated beyond the Alps to a 
more deserving people:®^ they will be employed 
in your defence, but they claim your obedience. 
You pretend that myself or my predecessors 
have been invited by the Romans: you mistake 
the word; they were not invited, they were im¬ 
plored. From its foreign and domestic tyrants 
the city was rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, 
whose ashes repose in our country; and their 
dominion was the price of your deliverance. 
Under that dominion your ancestors lived and 
died. I claim by the right of inheritance and 
possession, and who shall dare to extort you 
from my hands? Is the hand of the Franks^^ and 
Germans enfeebled by age? Am I vanquished? 
Am 1 a captive? Am I not encompassed with 
the banners of a potent and invincible army? 
You impose conditions on your master; you re¬ 
quire oaths: if the conditions are just, an oath is 
superfiuous; if unjust, it is criminal. Can you 
doubt my equity? It is extended to the meanest 
of my subjects. Will not my sword be un¬ 
sheathed in the defence of the Capitol? By that 
sword the northern kingdom of Denmark has 
been restored to the Roman empire. You pre¬ 
scribe the measure and the objects of my 
bounty, which flows in a copious but a volun- 
. ^y stream. AH will be given to patient merit; 
all ;will be denied to rude importunity.”* 
If<itl|er.the emperor nor the senate could main¬ 
tain these lofty pretensions of dominion and 
United with the pope, and suspicious of 
the Rqintos, Frederic continued his march to 
the ystdctm; his coronation was disturbed by a 
Capitol; and if the numbers and 


valour of the Germans prevailed in the bloody 
conflict, he could not safely encamp in the 
presence of a city of which he styled himself the 
sovereign. About twelve years afterwards he 
besieged Rome, to seat an antipope in the chair 
of St. Peter; and twelve Pisan galleys were 
introduced into the Tiber; but the senate and 
people were saved by the arts of negotiation 
and the progress of disease; nor did Frederic or 
his successors reiterate the hostile attempt. 
Their laborious reigns were exercised by the 
popes, the crusades, and the independence of 
Lombardy and Germany: they courted the 
alliance of the Romans; and Frederic the Second 
offered in the" Capitol the great standard, the 
Caroccio of Milan.*® After the extinction |pf the 
house of Swabia, they were banished beyond 
the Alps; and their last coronations bewyed 
the impotence and poverty of the Teuionic 
Caesars.®^ \ 

Under the reign of Hadrian, when the em¬ 
pire extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, 
from Mount Atlas to the Grampian hills, a 
fanciful historian* amused the Romans with 
the picture of their infant wars. “There was a 
time,” says Florus, “when Tibur and Prseneste, 
our summer retreats, were the objects of hostile 
vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded the 
shades of the Arician groves, when we coiild 
triumph without a blush over the nameless vil¬ 
lages of the Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli 
could afford a title not unworthy of a victorious 
general.” The pride of his contemporaries was 
gratified by the contrast of the past and the 
present: they would have been humbled by the 
prospect of futurity; by the prediction that, 
after a thousand years, Rome, despoiled of em¬ 
pire and contracted to her primaeval limits, 
would renew the same hostilities, on the same 
ground which was then decorated with her 
villas and gardens. The adjacent territory on 
either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and 
sometimes possessed, as the patrimony of St. 
Peter; but the barons assumed a lawless inde¬ 
pendence, and the cities too faithfully copied 
the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Romans in¬ 
cessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the con¬ 
tumacious vassals of the church and senate; and 
if their headstrong and selfish ambition was 
moderated by the pope, he often encouraged 
their zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arms. 
Their warfare was that of the first consuls and 
dictators, who were taken from the plough. 
They assembled in arms at the foot of the Cap¬ 
itol; sallied from the gates, plundered or bunit 
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the harvests of their ndghbdurs, engaged in ta< 
multuary conilict» and returned home after an 
expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful: in the use of 
victory they indulged the meaner passions of 
jealousy and revenge; and instead of adopting 
the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, 
of their adversaries. The captives, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon: the fortifications, and even the build¬ 
ings, of the rival cities were demolished, and 
the inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent 
villages. It was thus that the seats of the car¬ 
dinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tuscu- 
lum, Praeneste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were suc¬ 
cessively overthrown by the ferocious hostility 
of the Romans.®* Of these,®® Porto and Ostia, 
the two keys of the Tiber, are still vacant and 
desolate: the marshy and unwholesome banks 
are peopled with herds of buffaloes, and the 
river is lost to every purpose of navigation and 
trade. The hills, which afford a shady retire¬ 
ment from the autumnal heats, have again 
smiled with the blessings of peace; Frascati has 
arisen near the ruins of Tusculum; Tibur or 
Tivoli has resumed the honours of a city;®® and 
the meaner towns of Albano and Palestrina are 
decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the work of destruction, 
the ambition of the Romans was often checked 
and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and 
their allies: in the first siege of Tibur they were 
driven from their camp; and the battles of Tus¬ 
culum®® and Viterbo®’ might be compared in 
their relative state to the memorable fields of 
Thrasymene and Cannae. In the first of these 
petty wars thirty thousand Romans were over¬ 
thrown by a thousand German horse, whom 
Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the relief 
of Tusculum; and if we number the slain at 
three, the prisoners at two, thousand, we shall 
embrace the most authentic and moderate ac¬ 
count. Sixty-eight years afterwards they march¬ 
ed against Viterbo in the ecclesiastical state with 
the whole force of the city; by a rare coalition 
the Teutonic eagle was blended, in the adverse 
banners, with the keys of St. Peter; and the 
pope’s auxiliaries were commanded by a count 
of Toulouse and a bishop of Winchester. The 
Romans were discomfited with shame and 
slaughter; but the English prelate must have 
indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multi¬ 
plied their numbers to one hundred, and their 
Ita in the field to thirty, thousand men. Had 
the poUcy of the senate and the discipline of the 
been restored with the Capitol, the di¬ 


vided condition of Italy Mn>uld have ofiered the 
fairest opportunity of a second conquest. But in 
arms the modem Romans were not above^ and 
in arts they were far below, the common level of 
the neighbouring republics. Nor was their war¬ 
like spirit of any long continuance: after some 
irregular sallies they subsided in the national 
apathy, in the neglect of military institutions, 
and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of 
foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vege¬ 
tation in the vineyard of Christ. Under the first 
Christian princes the chair of St. Peter was dis¬ 
puted by the votes, the venality, the violence, 
of a popular election: the sanctuaries of Rome 
were polluted with blood; and, from the third 
to the twelfth century, the church was distracted 
by the mischief of frequent schisms. As long as 
the final appeal was determined by the civil 
magistrate, these mischiefs were transient and 
local: the merits were tried by equity or favour; 
nor could the unsuccessful competitor long dis¬ 
turb the triumph of his rival. But after the em* 
perors had been divested of their prerogatives, 
after a maxim had been established that the 
vicar of Christ is amenable to no earthly tri¬ 
bunal, each vacancy of the holy see might in¬ 
volve Christendom in controversy and war. The 
claims of the cardinals and inferior clergy, of 
the nobles and people, were vague and litigious: 
the freedom of choice was overruled by the 
tumults of a city that no longer owned or 
obeyed a superior. On the decease of a pope, 
two factions proceeded in different churches to 
a double election: the number and weight of 
votes, the priority of time, the merit of the can¬ 
didates, might balance each other: the most re¬ 
spectable of the clergy were divided; and die 
distant princes, who bowed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious from 
the legitimate idol. The emperors were dften 
the authors of the schism, firom the political 
motive of opposing a friendly to a hostile pon¬ 
tiff ; and each of the competitors was reduc^ to 
suffer the insults of his enemies, who were not 
awed by conscience, and to purchase the sup¬ 
port of his adherents, who were instigated by 
avarice or ambition. A peaceful and perpetual 
succession was ascertained by Alexander the 
Third,®® who finally abolished the tumultuary 
votes of the clergy and people, and defined the 
right of election in the sole college of cardinals.®® 
The three orders of bishops, priests, and dea¬ 
cons, were assimilated to ea<^ other by this im¬ 
portant privilege; the parochial dergy of Rome 
obtained the &8t rat^ in the hierarchy: they 
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were indifferently chosen among the nations of 
Christendom; and the possession of the richest 
benefices, of the most important bishoprics, was 
not incompatible with their title and office. The 
senators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors 
and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed 
in purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty; 
they claimed a proud equality with kings; and 
their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of 
their number, which, till the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or twenty-five 
persons. By this wise regulation all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and the root of schism 
was so effectually destroyed, that in a period of 
six hundred years a double choice has only once 
divided the unity of the sacred college. But as 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes had 
been made necessary, the election was often 
delayed by the private interest and passions of 
the cardinals; and while they prolonged their 
independent reign, the Christian world was left 
destitute of a head. A vacancy of almost three 
years had preceded the elevation of Gregory the 
Tenth, who resolved to prevent the future 
abuse; and his bull, after some opposition, has 
been consecrated in the code of the canon law.^® 
Nine days are allowed for the obsequies of the 
deceased pope, and the arrival of the absent 
cardinals; on the tenth, they are imprisoned, 
each with one domestic, in a common apart¬ 
ment or conclave^ without any separation of walls 
or curtains; a small window is reserved for the 
introduction of necessaries; but the door is 
locked on both sides, and guarded by the mag¬ 
istrates of the city, to seclude them from all 
correspondence with the world. If the election 
be not consummated in three days, the luxury 
of their table is contracted to a single dish at 
dinner and supper; and after the eighth day 
they are reduced to a scanty allowance of 
bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of 
the holy see the cardinals are prohibited from 
touching the revenues, or assuming, unless in 
some rare emergency, the government of the 
church: all agreements and promises among 
the electors are formally annulled; and their 
Integrity is fortified by their solemn oath and 
the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of 
inconvenient or superfluous rigour have been 
gradually relaxed, but the principle of confine¬ 
ment is vigorous and entire: they are still 
urged) by the personal motives of health and 
to accelerate the moment of their de¬ 
liverance; and the improvement of ballot or 
tecret votes has wrapped the struggles of the 
cemdave^ in the silky veil df charity and po¬ 


liteness.^* By these institutions the Romans were 
excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop; and in the fever of wild and precarious 
liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of this 
inestimable privilege. The emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria revived the example of the great Otho. 
After some negotiation with the magistrates, the 
Roman people was assembled’'® in the square 
before St. Peter’s: the pope of Avignon, John 
the Twenty-second, was deposed: the choice of 
his successor was ratified by their consent and 
applause. They freely voted for a new law, that 
their bishop should never be absent more than 
three months* in the year, and two daysr jour¬ 
ney from the city; and that, if he neglected to 
return on the third summons, the public servant 
should be degraded and dismissed.But )(^ewis 
forgot his own debility and the prejudi^s of 
the times: beyond the precincts of a Gei^nan 
camp, his useless phantom was rejected;'the 
Romans despised their own workmanship; the 
antipope implored the mercy of his lawful sov¬ 
ereign and the exclusive right of the cardinals 
was more firmly established by this unseason¬ 
able attack. 

Had the election been always held in the 
Vatican, the rights of the senate and people 
would not have been violated with impunity. 
But the Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in 
the absence of the successors of Gregory the 
Seventh, who did not keep as a divine precept 
their ordinary residence in the city and diocese. 
The care of that diocese was less important than 
the government of the universal church; nor 
could the popes delight in a city in which their 
authority was always opposed, and their person 
was often endangered. From the persecution of 
the emperors, and the wars of Italy, they es¬ 
caped beyond the Alps into the hospitable 
bosom of France; from the tumults of Rome they 
prudently withdrew to live and die in the more 
tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, 
and the adjacent cities. When the flock was of¬ 
fended or impoverished by the absence of the 
shepherd, they were recalled by a stern admo¬ 
nition, that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in 
an obscure village, but in the capital of the 
world; by a ferocious menace that the Romans 
would march in arms to destroy the place and 
people that should dare to afford them a re¬ 
treat. They returned with timorous obedience; 
and were saluted with the account of a heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had 
occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the sale of pro¬ 
visions, and the various expenses of servants and 
strangers who attended the court After a 
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short interval of peace, and perhaps of authority, 
they were again banished by new tumults, and 
again summoned by the imperious or respectful 
invitation of the senate. In these occasional re¬ 
treats the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican 
were seldom long, or far, distant from the 
metropolis; but in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century the apostolic throne was trans¬ 
ported, as it might seem for ever, from the 
Tiber to the Rhdne; and the cause of the trans¬ 
migration may be deduced from the furious 
contest between Boniface the Eighth and the 
king of France. The spiritual arms of excom¬ 
munication and interdict were repulsed by the 
union of the three estates, and the privileges of 
the Gallican church; but the pope was not pre¬ 
pared against the carnal weapons which Philip 
the Fair had courage to employ. As the pope 
resided at Anagni, without the suspicion of 
danger, his place and person were assaulted by 
three hundred horse, who had been secretly 
levied by William of Nogaret, a French min¬ 
ister, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but hos¬ 
tile family of Rome. The cardinals fled; the in¬ 
habitants of Anagni were seduced from their 
allegiance and gratitude; but the dauntless 
Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in 
his chair, and awaited, like the conscript fathers 
of old, the swords of the Gauls. Nogaret, a 
foreign adversary, was content to execute the 
orders of his master: by the domestic enmity of 
Colonna, he was insulted with words and 
blows; and during a confinement of three days 
his life was threatened by the hardships which 
they inflicted on the obstinacy which they pro¬ 
voked. Their strange delay gave time and cour¬ 
age to the adherents of the church, who rescued 
him from sacrilegious violence; but his im¬ 
perious soul was wounded in a vital part; and 
Boniface expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage 
and revenge. His memory is stained with the 
glaring vices of avarice and pride; nor has the 
Courage of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical 
champion to the honours of a saint; a magnan¬ 
imous sinner (say the chronicles of the times), 
who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and 
died like a dog. He was succeeded by Benedict 
the Eleventh, the mildest of mankind. Yet he 
excommunicated the impious emissaries of 
Philip, and devoted the city and people of 
Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose effects 
are still visible to the eyes of superstition.^* 
After his decease, the tedious and equal sus¬ 
pense of the conclave was fixed by the dexterity 
of the French faction. A specious offer was 
made and accepted, that, in the term of forty 


days, they would elect one of the three can¬ 
didates who should be named by their oppo¬ 
nents. The archbishop of Bordeaux, a furious 
enemy of his king and country, was the first on 
the list; but his ambition was known; and his 
conscience obeyed the calls of fortune and the 
commands of a benefactor, who had been in¬ 
formed by a swift messenger that the choice of 
a pope was now in his hands. The terms were 
regulated in a private interview; and with such 
speed and secrecy was the business transacted, 
that the unanimous conclave applauded the 
elevation cf Clement the Fifth. The cardinals 
of both parties were soon astonished by a sum¬ 
mons to attend him beyond the Alps; from 
whence, as they soon discovered, they must 
never hope to return. He was engaged by 
promise and affection to prefer the residence of 
France; and, after dragging his court through 
Poitou and Gascony, and devouring, by his 
expense, the cities and convents on the road, he 
finally reposed at Avignon,*® which flourished 
above seventy years®^ the seat of the Roman 
pontiff* and the metropolis of Christendom. By 
land, by sea, by the Rh6ne, the position of 
Avignon was on all sides accessible; the south¬ 
ern provinces of France do not yield to Italy 
itself; new palaces arose for the accommodation 
of the pope and cardinals; and the arts of luxury 
were soon attracted by the treasures of the 
church. They were already possessed of the ad¬ 
jacent territory, the Venaissin county,*® a pop¬ 
ulous and fertile spot; and the sovereignty of 
Avignon was afterwards purchased from the 
youth and distress of Jane, the first queen of 
Naples, and countess of Provence, for the in¬ 
adequate price of fourscore thousand florins.** 
Under the shadow of the French monarchy, 
amidst an obedient people, the popes enjoyed 
an honourable and tranquil state, to which they 
long had been strangers: but Italy deplored 
their absence; and Rome, in solitude and pov¬ 
erty, might repent of the ungovernable freedom 
which had driven from the Vatican the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter. Her repentance was tardy 
and fruitless: after the death of the old mem¬ 
bers, the sacred college was filled with French 
cardinals,** who beheld Rome and Italy with 
abhorrence and contempt, and perpetuated a 
series of national, and even provincial, popes, 
attached by the most indissoluble ties to their 
native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and 
enriched the Italian repul^ics: the era of their 
liberty is the most flourishing period of popula¬ 
tion and agriculture, of manufactures and com- 
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xnerce; and their mechanic labours were grad* 
ually refined into the arts of elegance and 
genius. But the position of Rome was less fa¬ 
vourable, the territory less fruitful: the char¬ 
acter of the inhabitants was debased by indo¬ 
lence and elated by pride; and they fondly 
conceived that the tribute of subjects must for 
ever nourish the metropolis of the church and 
empire. This prejudice was encouraged in some 
degree by the resort of pilgrims to the shrines of 
the aposdes; and the last legacy of the popes, 
the institution of the holy year,^^ was not less 
beneficial to the people than to the clergy. 
Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary 
indulgences, which had been applied to the 
crusades, remained without an object; and the 
most valuable treasure of the church was se¬ 
questered above eight years from public circu- 
lalion. A new channel was opened by the dili¬ 
gence of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled 
the vices of ambition and avarice; and the pope 
had sufficient learning to recollect and revive 
the secular games which were celebrated in 
Rome at the conclusion of every century. To 
sound without danger the depth of popular 
credulity, a sermon was seasonably pronounced, 
a report was artfully scattered, some aged wit¬ 
nesses were produced; and on the first of Jan¬ 
uary of the year thirteen hundred the church of 
St. Peter was crowded with the faithful, who 
demanded the customary indulgence of the holy 
time. The pontiff, who watched and irritated 
their devout impatience, was soon persuaded by 
ancient testimony of the justice of their claim; 
and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all 
Catholics who, in the course of that year, and 
at every similar period, should respectfully visit 
the apostolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The welcome sound was propagated through 
Christendom; and at first from the nearest 
provinces of Italy, and at length from the 
remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the 
highways were thronged with a swarm of pil¬ 
grims who sought to expiate their sins in a jour¬ 
ney, however costly or laborious, which was 
C3Ksmpt from the perils of military service. AH 
exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, 
were forgotten in the common transport; and 
in ^the streets and churches many persons were 
trami^ed to death by the eagerness of devotion* 
The calculation of their numbers could not be 
easy nor acciurate; and they have probably 
been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well ap- 
of the contagion of example: yet we are 
by ajudicious historian, who assisted 
M^jcereim that Roxne was never replen¬ 


ished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at 
two millions the total concourse of the year. A 
trifling oblation from each individual would 
accumulate a royal treasure; and two priests 
stood night and day, with rakes in their hands, 
to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold 
and silver that were poured on the altar of St. 
Paul.‘‘ It was fortunately a season of peace and 
plenty; and if forage was scarce, if inns and 
lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inex¬ 
haustible supply of bread and wine, of meat 
and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface 
and the venal hospitality of the Romani. From 
a city without trade or industry all casual riches 
will speedily evaporate: but the avarice and 
envy of the next generation solicited Clement 
the Sixth*^ to anticipate the distant pe^od of 
the century. The gracious pontiff con^plied 
with their wishes; afforded Rome this \poor 
consolation for his loss; and justified the change 
by the name and practice of the Mosaic Jub¬ 
ilee.®® His summons was obeyed; and the num¬ 
ber, zeal, and liberality of the pilgrims did not 
yield to the primitive festival. But they en¬ 
countered the triple scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine: many wives and virgins were vio¬ 
lated in the castles of Italy; and many strangers 
were pillaged or murdered by the savage Ro¬ 
mans, no longer moderated by the presence of 
their bishop.®® To the impatience of the popes 
wc may ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, 
thirty-three, and twenty-five years; although 
the second of these terms is commensurate with 
the life of Christ. The profusion of indulgences, 
the revolt of the Protestants, and the decline of 
superstition, have much diminished the value 
of the jubilee; yet even the nineteenth and last 
festival was a year of pleasure and profit to the 
Romans; and a philosophic smile will not 
disturb the triumph of the priest or the happi¬ 
ness of the people.®® 

In the beginning of the eleventh century Italy 
was exposed to the feudal tyranny, alike op¬ 
pressive to the sovereign and the people. The 
rights of human nature were vindicated by her 
numerous republics, who soon extended their 
liberty and dominion from the city to the ad¬ 
jacent country. The sword of the nobles was 
broken; their slaves were enfranchised; their 
casdes were demolished; they assumed the 
habits of society and obedience; their ambition 
was confined to municipal honours; and in the 
proudest aristocracy of Venice or Genoa, each 
patrician was subject to the laws,®^ But tfafi 
feeble and disorderly government of Kmc was: 
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unequal to the task of curbing her rebellious 
80X18^ who scorned the authority of the xnagis* 
trate within and without the walls. It was no 
longer a civil contention between the nobles 
and plebeians for the government of the state: 
the barons asserted in arms their personal inde¬ 
pendence; their palaces and castles were forti¬ 
fied against a siege; and their private quarrels 
were maintained by the numbers of their vassals 
and retainers. In origin and affection they were 
aliens to their country:®* and a genuine Roman, 
could such have been produced, might have 
renounced these haughty strangers, who dis¬ 
dained the appellation of citizens, and proudly 
styled themselves the princes of Rome.®* After a 
dark series of revolutions all records of pedigree 
were lost; the distinction of surnames was abol¬ 
ished; the blood of the nations was mingled in a 
thousand channels; and the Goths and Lom¬ 
bards, the Greeks and Franks, the Germans and 
Normans, had obtained the fairest possessions 
by royal bounty, or the prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily presumed; 
but the elevation of a Hebrew race to the rank 
of senators and consuls is an event without a 
parallel in the long captivity of these miserable 
exiles.®^ In the time of Leo Ae Ninth a wealthy 
and learned Jew was converted to Christianity; 
and honoured at his baptism with the name of 
his godfather, the reigning pope. The zeal and 
courage of Peter the son of Leo were signalised 
in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, who in¬ 
trusted his faithful adherents with the govern¬ 
ment of Hadrian’s mole, the tower of Crescen- 
tius, or, as it is now called, the castle of St. 
Angelo. Both the father and the son were the 
parents of a numerous progeny: their riches, 
the fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest 
families of the city; and so extensive was their 
alliance, that the grandson of the proselyte was 
exalted by the weight of his kindred to the 
throne of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and 
people supported his cause: he reigned several 
years in the Vatican; and it is only the elo¬ 
quence of St. Bernard, and the final triumph of 
Innocent the Second, that has branded Ana- 
cletus with the epithet of antipope. After his 
defeat and death the posterity of Leo is no 
longer conspicuous; and none will be found of 
the modern nobles ambitious of descending 
from a Jewish stock. It is not my design to 
enumerate the Roman families which have 
failed at different periods, or those which are 
continued in different degrees of splendour to 
die present time.®® The old consular line of the 
discover their name in the generous 


act of bnaking or dividing bread in a time of 
famine; ^d such benevolence is more truly 
glorious than to have enclosed, with their allies 
the Corsi, a spacious quarter of the city in the 
chains of their fortifications; the SaveHU as it 
should seem a Sabine race, have maintained 
their original dignity; the obsolete surname of 
the Capizucchi is inscribed on tlie coins of the 
first senators; the Conti preserve the honour, 
without the estate, of the counts of Signia; and 
the Annibaldi must have been very ignorant, or 
very modest, if they had not descended from 
the Carthaginian hero.®® 

But among, perhaps above, the peers and 
princes of the city, I distinguish the rival houses 
of CoLONNA and Ursini, whose private story is 
an essential part of the annals of modem Rome. 
I. The name and arms of Golonna*^ have been 
the theme of much doubtful etymology; nor 
have the orators and antiquarians overlooked 
either Trajan’s pillar, or the colunms of Her¬ 
cules, or the pillar of Christ’s fiagellation, or the 
luminous column that guided the Israelites in 
the desert. Their first historical appearance in 
the year eleven hundred and four attests the 
power and antiquity, while it explains the 
simple meaning, of the name. By the usurpation 
of Cavae the Colonna provoked the arms of 
Paschal the Second; but they lawfully held in 
the Campagna of Rome the hereditary fiefs of 
Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter of these 
towns was probably adorned with some lofty 
pillar, the relic of a villa or temple.®® They like¬ 
wise possessed one moiety of the neighbouring 
city of Tusculum; a strong presumption of their 
descent from the counts of Tusculum, who in 
the tenth century were the tyrants of the apos¬ 
tolic see. According to their own and the public 
opinion, the primitive and remote source was 
derived from the banks of the Rhine;®® and the 
sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a 
real or fabulous affinity with a noble race, 
which in the revolutions of seven hundred years 
has been often illustrated by merit and always 
by fortune.*®® About the end of the thirteenth 
century the most powerful branch was com¬ 
posed of an uncle and six brothers, all conspic¬ 
uous in arms or in the honours the church. 
Of these, Peter was elected senator of Rome, 
introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, 
and hailed in some vain acclamaticms with the 
title of Caesar; while John and Stephen were 
declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro¬ 
magna, by Nicholas the Fourth, a patron 90 
partial to their family, that he has been delm^ 
eated in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it 
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were in a hollow pillar.^*” After his decease their 
haughty behaviour provoked the displeasure of 
the most implacable of mankind. The two car¬ 
dinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the 
election of Boniface the Eighth; and the Co- 
lonna were oppressed for a moment by his tem¬ 
poral and spiritual arms.^“ He proclaimed a 
crusade against his personal enemies; their es¬ 
tates were confiscated; their fortresses on either 
side of the Tiber were besieged by the troops of 
St. Peter and those of the rival nobles; and 
after the ruin of Palestrina or Praenestc, their 
principal seat, the ground was marked with a 
ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual desola¬ 
tion. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered 
over Europe without renouncing the hope of 
iicliverance and revenge. In this double hope 
the French court was their surest asylum: they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip; 
and I should praise their magnanimity had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of the 
captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by 
the Roman people, who restored the honours 
and possessions of the Golonna; and some esti¬ 
mate may be formed of their wealth by their 
losses, of their losses by the damages of one 
hundred thousand gold florins which were 
granted them against the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceased pope. All the spiritual censures 
and disqualifications were abolished^®* by his 
prudent successors; and the fortune of the house 
was more firmly established by this transient 
hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Colonna was 
signalised in the captivity of Boniface, and long 
afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of Ba¬ 
varia; and by the gratitude of the emperor the 
pillar in their arms was encircled with a royal 
crown. But the first of the family in fame and 
merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as a hero superior to his 
own times and not unworthy of ancient Rome. 
Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
his abilities in peace and war; in his distress he 
was an object, not of pity but of reverence; the 
aspect of danger provoked him to avow his 
name and country; and when he was asked, 
•*Where is now your fortress?” he laid his hand 
on his heart, and answered, “Here.” He sup¬ 
ported with the same virtue the return of pros¬ 
perity; and, till the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children 
of Stephen Colonna exalted his dignity in the 
Roman republic and at the court of Avignon. 
11, The Ursini migrated from Spoleto;^^* the 


sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the twelfth 
century, from some eminent person who is only 
known as the father of their race. But they were 
soon distinguished among the nobles of Rome 
by the number and bravery of their kinsmen, 
the strength of their towers, the honours of the 
senate and sacred college, and the elevation of 
two popes, Celestin the Third and Nicholas the 
Third, of their name and lineage.^®® Their 
riches may be accused as an early abuse of nep¬ 
otism: the estates of St. Peter were alienated in 
their favour by the liberal Celestin;^®® and 
Nicholas was ambitious for their sake to solicit 
the alliance' of monarchs; to found new king¬ 
doms in Lombardy and Tuscany; and m invest 
them with the perpetual office of senators of 
Rome. All that has been observed of thq great¬ 
ness of the Colonna will likewise redound to the 
glory of the Ursini, their constant and'equal 
antagonists in the long hereditary feud which 
distracted above two hundred and fifty years 
the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre¬ 
eminence and power was the true ground of 
their quarrel; but as a specious badge of dis¬ 
tinction, the Colonna embraced the name of 
Ghibelines and the party of the empire; the 
Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The eagle and the keys 
were displayed in their adverse banners; and 
the two factions of Italy most furiously raged 
when the origin and nature of the dispute were 
long since forgotten.^®^ After the retreat of the 
popes to Avignon they disputed in arms the 
vacant republic; and the mischiefs of discord 
were perpetuated by the wretched compromise 
of electing each year two rival senators. By their 
private hostilities the city and country were 
desolated, and the fluctuating balance inclined 
with their alternate success. But none of either 
family had fallen by the sword till the most re¬ 
nowned champion of the Ursini was surprised 
and slain by the younger Stephen Colonna.*®* 
His triumph is stained with the reproach of vio¬ 
lating the truce; their defeat was basely avenged 
by the assassination, before the church door, of 
an innocent boy and his two servants. Yet the 
victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, 
was declared senator of Rome during the term 
of five years. And the muse of Petrarch inspired 
a wish, a hope, a prediction, that the generous 
youth, the son of his venerable hero, would re¬ 
store Rome and Italy to their pristine glory; 
that his justice would extirpate the wolves and 
lions, the serpents and bears^ who laboured to 
subvert the eternal basis of the marble column.*®® 
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I N the apprehension of modern times Pe¬ 
trarch^ is the Italian songster of Laura and 
love. In the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes 
Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of 
her lyric poetry; and his verse, or at least his 
name, is repeated by the enthusiasm or affec¬ 
tation of amorous sensibility. Whatever may be 
the private taste of a stranger, his slight and su- 
perhcial knowledge should humbly acquiesce in 
the judgment of a learned nation ; yet I may hope 
or presume that the Italians do not compare the 
tedious uniformity of sonnets and elegies with 
the sublime compositions of their epic muse, the 
original wildness of Dante, the regular beauties 
of Tasso, and the boundless variety of the in¬ 
comparable Ariosto. The merits of the lover I 
am still less qualified to appreciate: nor am I 
deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for 
a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has 
been questioned;* for a matron so prolific,® that 
she was delivered of eleven legitimate children,^ 
while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the 
fountain of Vauclusc.® But in the eyes of Pe¬ 
trarch and those of his graver contemporaries 
his love was a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous 
amusement. His Latin works of philosophy, po¬ 
etry, and eloquence established his serious repu¬ 
tation, which was soon diffused from Avignon 
over France and Italy: his friends and disciples 
were multiplied in every city; and if the pon¬ 
derous volume of his writings® be now aban¬ 
doned to a long repose, our gratitude must ap¬ 
plaud the man who, by precept and example, 
revived the spirit and study of the Augustan 
age. From his earliest youth Petrarch aspired to 
the poetic crown. The academical honours of 
the three faculties had introduced a royal de¬ 
gree of master or doctor in the art of poetry;* 
and the title of poet-laureate, which custom, 
rather than vanity, perpetuates in the English 
court,® was first invented by the Caesars of Ger¬ 
many. In the musical games of antiquity a prize 
was bestowed on the victor:* the belief that Vir¬ 
gil and Horace had been crowned in the Capi¬ 
tol inflamed the emulation of a Ladn bard;^® 


and the laurel was endeared to the lover by a 
verbal resemblance with the name of his mis- 
tress.“ The value of either object was enhanced 
by the difficulties of the pursuit; and if the vir¬ 
tue or prudence of Laura was inexorable,^* he 
enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying the nymph 
of poetry. His vanity was not of the most del¬ 
icate kind, since he applauds the success of his 
own labowrs\ his name was popular; his friends 
were active; the open or secret opposition of en¬ 
vy or prejudice was surmounted by the dexter¬ 
ity of patient merit. In the thirty-sixth year oi 
his age he was solicited to accept the object of 
his wishes; and on the same day, in the solitude 
of Vaucluse, he received a similar and solemn 
invitation from the senate of Rome and the uni¬ 
versity of Paris. The learning of a theological 
school, and the ignorance of a lawless city, were 
alike unqualified to bestow the ideal though im¬ 
mortal wreath which genius may obtain from 
the free applause of the public and of posterity: 
but the candidate dismissed this troublesome re¬ 
flection; and, after some moments of compla¬ 
cency and suspense, preferred the summons of 
the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation*® was per¬ 
formed in the Capitol, by his friend and patron 
the supreme magistrate of the republic. Twelve 
patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet; six 
representatives of the most illustrious families, 
in green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom¬ 
panied the procession; in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; 
and at the voice of a herald Petrarch arose. 
After discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice 
repeating his vows for the prosperity of Rome, 
he knelt before the throne and received from the 
senator a laurel crown, with a more precious 
declaration, “This is the reward of merit.” The 
people shouted, “Long life to the Capitol and 
the poet!” A sonnet in praise of Rome was ac¬ 
cepted as the effusion of genius and gratitude; 
azid after the whole procession had visited the 
Vatican the profane wreath was suspended be- 
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fore the shrine of St Peter. In the act or diplo¬ 
ma^* which was presented to Petrarch, the title 
and prerogatives oi poet4aureate are revived in 
Capitol after the lapse of thirteen hundred 
years; and he receives the perpetual privilege of 
wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or 
myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of 
teaching, disputing, interpreting, and compos¬ 
ing, in all places whatsoever, and on all sub¬ 
jects of literature. The grant was ratified by the 
authority of the senate and people; and the 
character of citizen was the recompense of his 
affection for the Roman name. They did him 
honour, but they did him justice. In the familiar 
society of Cicero and Livy he had imbibed the 
ideas of an ancient patriot; and his ardent fancy 
kindled every idea to a sentiment, and every 
•sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the seven 
hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these 
lively impressions; and he loved a country by 
whose literal spirit he had been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful 
son; he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens; applauded with partial fondness the last 
of their heroes and matrons; and in the remem¬ 
brance of the past, in the hope of the future, was 
pleased to forget the miseries of the present 
time. Rome was still the lawful mistress of the 
world; the pope and the emperor, her bishop 
and general, had abdicated their station by an 
inglorious retreat to the Rh6ne and the Dan¬ 
ube; but if she could resume her virtue, the re¬ 
public might again vindicate her liberty and 
dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm 
and eloquence,^® Petrarch, Italy, and Europe 
were astonished by a revolution which realised 
for a moment his most splendid visions. The 
rise and fall of the tribune Rienzi will occupy 
the following pages the subject is interesting, 
the materials are rich, and the glance of a pa¬ 
triot bard” will sometimes vivify the copious, 
but simple, narrative of the Florentine,^® and 
more especially of the Roman,” historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was inhabited 
only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an 
innkeeper and a washerwoman produced the 
future deliverer of Rome.®® From such parents 
Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither 
dimity nor fortune; and the gift of a liberal ed- 
udidon, which they painfully bestowed, was the 
,, df his glory and untimely end. The study 
(illili^tOi^>aind eloquence, the writings of Cicero, 
Livy, Caesar, and Valerius Maximus, 
r^^]pisv^d.abwe his equals and contemporaries 
genius of the young plebeian: he perused 


with indefatigable diligence the manuscripts 
and marbles rf antiquity; loved to dispense his 
knowledge in familiar langugage, and was often 
provoked to exclaim, “Where are now these 
Romans? their virtue, their justice, their pow¬ 
er? why was I not bom in those happy times?”®^ 
When the republic addressed to the throne of 
Avignon an embassy of the three orders, the 
spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommended 
him to a place among the thirteen deputies of 
the commons. The orator had the honour of 
haranguing Pope Clement the Sixth, and the 
satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a con¬ 
genial mind; but his aspiring hopes wei e chilled 
by disgrace and poverty, and the patriot was re¬ 
duced to a single garment and the charity of the 
hospital. From this misery he was relieved by 
the sense of merit or the smile of favour; and the 
employment of apostolic notary afforded, him a 
daily stipend of five gold florins, a more hon¬ 
ourable and extensive connection, and the right 
of contrasting both in words and actions, his 
own integrity with the vices of the state. The 
eloquence of Rienzi was prompt and persua¬ 
sive: the multitude is always prone to envy and 
censure: he was stimulated by the loss of a 
brother and the impunity of the assassins; nor 
was it possible to excuse or exaggerate the public 
calamities. The blessings of peace and justice, 
for which civil society has been instituted, were 
banished from Rome: the jealous citizens, who 
might have endured every personal or pecuni¬ 
ary injury, were most deeply wounded in the 
dishonour of their wives and daughters;®® they 
were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the 
nobles and the corruption of the magistrates; 
and the abuse of arms or of laws was the only 
circumstance that distinguished the lions from 
the dogs and serpents of the Capitol. These alle¬ 
gorical emblems were variously repeated in the 
pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the streets 
and churches; and while the spectators gazed 
with curious wonder, the bold and ready orator 
unfolded the meaning, applied the satire, in¬ 
flamed their passions, and announced a distant 
hope of comfort and deliverance. The privi¬ 
leges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her 
princes and provinces, was the theme of his pub¬ 
lic and private discourse; and a monument of 
servitude became in his hands a title and in¬ 
centive of liberty. The decree of the senate, 
which granted the most ample prerogatives to 
the emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on 
a copper-plate still extant in the choir of the 
church of St. John Lateran.®* A numerous as¬ 
sembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to 
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this political lecture, and a convenient theatre 
was erected for their reception. The notary ap¬ 
peared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, 
explained the inscription by a version and com¬ 
mentary,^^ and descanted with eloquence and 
zeal oh the ancient glories of the senate and 
people, from whom all legal authority was de¬ 
rived. The supine ignorance of the nobles was 
incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations: they might sometimes 
chastise with words and blows the plebeian re¬ 
former; but he was often suffered in the Colon- 
na palace to amuse the company with his 
threats and predictions; and the modern Bru¬ 
tus** was concealed under the mask of folly and 
the character of a buffoon. While they indulged 
their contempt, the restoration of the good estate^ 
his favourite expression, was entertained among 
the people as a desirable, a possible, and at 
length as an approaching, event; and while all 
had the disposition to applaud, some had the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on 
the church door of St. George, was the first pub¬ 
lic evidence of his designs—a nocturnal assem¬ 
bly of a hundred citizens on Mount Aventine, 
the first step to their execution. After an oath of 
secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspira¬ 
tors the importance and facility of their enter¬ 
prise; that the nobles, without union or re¬ 
sources, were strong only in the fear of their 
imaginary strength; that all power, as well as 
right, was in the hands of the people; that the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber might re¬ 
lieve the public distress; and that the pope him¬ 
self would approve their victory over the com¬ 
mon enemies of government and freedom. After 
securing a faithful band to protect this first dec¬ 
laration, he proclaimed through the city, by 
sound of trumpet, that on the evening of the 
following day all persons should assemble with¬ 
out arms before the church of St. Angelo, to 
provide for the re-establishment of the good es¬ 
tate. The whole night was employed in the cele¬ 
bration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost; and 
in the morning Rienzi, bareheaded, but in com¬ 
plete armour, issued from the church, encom¬ 
passed by the hundred conspirators. The pope’s 
vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had 
been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular 
ceremony, marched on his right hand, and three 
great standards were borne aloft as the emblems 
of their design. In the first, the banner of liberty^ 
Koine was seated on two lions, with a palm in 
om^ headland a globe in the other; St. Paul, 
with II drawn sword, was delineated in the ban* 


ner clijustie$\ and in the third, St. Reter facld the 
keys of ommd and peace, Rienzi was encoinaged 
by the presence and applause of an innumer¬ 
able crowd, who understood little and hoped 
much; and the procession slowly rolled for¬ 
wards from the castle of St. Angelo to the Cap¬ 
itol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret 
emotions which he laboured to suppress: he as¬ 
cended without opposition, and with seeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic; ha¬ 
rangued the people from the balcony, and re¬ 
ceived the most fiattering confirmation of his acts 
and laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms 
and counsels, beheld in silent consternation this 
strange revolution; and the moment had been 
prudently chosen when the most formidable, 
Stephen Colonna, was absent from the city. On 
the first rumour he returned to his palace, af¬ 
fected to despise this plebeian tumult, and de¬ 
clared to the messenger of Rienzi that at his 
leisure he would cast the madman from the 
windows of the Capitol. The great bell instantly 
rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide, so ur¬ 
gent was the danger, that Colonna escaped 
with precipitation to the suburb of St. Lau¬ 
rence: from thence, after a moment’s refresh¬ 
ment, he continued the same speedy career till 
he reached in safety his castle of Palestrina, la¬ 
menting his own imprudence, which had not 
trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. 
A general and peremptory order was issued from 
the Capitol to all the nobles that they should 
peaceably retire to their estates: they obeyed, 
and their departure secured the tranquillity of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates 
with the first transports of zeal; and Rienzi felt 
the importance of justifying his usurpation by a 
regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, 
the Roman people would have displayed their 
attachment and authority by lavishing on his 
head the names of senator or consul, of king or 
emperor: he preferred the ancient and modest 
appellation of tribune; the protection of the 
commons was the essence of that sacred office, 
and they were ignorant that it had never been 
invested with any share in the legislative or ex¬ 
ecutive powers of the republic. In this charac¬ 
ter, and with the consent of the Romany the 
tribune enacted the most, salutary laws for the 
resUHation and maintenance of the good estate. 
By the first he fulfils the wish honesty and iur 
experience, that no civil suit should be pro¬ 
tracted beyond the term of fifteen days. Thje 
danger of frequent perjijuy might justify thepr<> 
Bouncing against a f;^se;iu:cuser the same 
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/alty which his evidence would have inflicted: 
the disorders of the times might compel the leg* 
islator to punish every homicide with death and 
every injury with equal retaliation. But the ex¬ 
ecution of justice was hopeless till he had pre¬ 
viously abolished the tyranny of the nobles. It 
was formally provided that none, except the su¬ 
preme magistrate, should possess or command 
the gates, bridges, or towers of the state; that no 
private garrisons should be introduced into the 
towns or castles of the Roman territory; that 
none should bear arms or presume to fortify 
their houses in the city or country; that the 
barons should be responsible for the safety of 
the highways and the free passage of provisions; 
and that the protection of malefactors and rob¬ 
bers should be expiated by a fine of a thousand 
marks of silver. But these regulations would 
have been impotent and nugatory, had not the 
licentious nobles been awed by the sword of the 
civil power. A sudden alarm from the bell of the 
Capitol could still summon to the standard 
above twenty thousand volunteers: the support 
of the tribune and the laws required a more 
regular and permanent force. In each harbour 
of the coast a vessel was stationed for the assur¬ 
ance of commerce: a standing militia of three 
hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred 
foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thir¬ 
teen quarters of the city; and the spirit of a 
commonwealth may be traced in the grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to 
the heirs of every soldier who lost his life in the 
service of his country. For the maintenance of 
the public defence, for the establishment of 
granaries, for the relief of widows, orphans, and 
indigent convents, Rienzi applied, without fear 
of sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic cham¬ 
ber: the three branches of hearth-money, the 
salt-duty, and the customs were each of the an¬ 
nual produce of one hundred thousand flor¬ 
ins;*^ and scandalous were the abuses, if in four 
or five months the amount of the salt-duty could 
be trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and finances of the republic, 
the tribune recalled the nobles from their soli¬ 
tary independence, required their personal ap¬ 
pearance in the Capitol, and imposed an oath 
of allegiance to the new government, and of 
submission to the laws of the good estate. Ap¬ 
prehensive for their safety, but still more appre¬ 
hensive of the danger of a refusal, the princes 
and barons returned to their houses at Rome in 
the garb of simple and peaceful citizens; the 
Cdonna and Ursini, the Saveili and Frangi¬ 
pani, were confounded before the tribunal of a 


plebeian, of the vile buffoon whom they had so 
often derided, and their disgrace was aggra¬ 
vated by the indignation which they vainly 
struggled to disguise. The same oath was suc¬ 
cessively pronounced by the several orders of 
society, the clergy and gentlemen, the judges 
and notaries, the merchants and artisans, and 
the gradual descent was marked by the increase 
of sincerity and zeal. They swore to live and die 
with the republic and the church, whose inter¬ 
est was artfully united by the nominal associ¬ 
ation of the bishop of Orvieto, the pope’s vicar, 
to the office of tribune. It was the boast of Rien¬ 
zi that he'l^d delivered the throne ai^ patri¬ 
mony of St. Peter from a rebellious aristocracy; 
and Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced iii its fall, 
affected to believe the professions, to a|pplaud 
the merits, and to confirm the title of hii trusty 
servant. The speech, perhaps the mind, of the 
tribune, was inspired with a lively regard for 
the purity of the faith: he insinuated his claim 
to a supernatural mission from the Holy Ghost; 
enforced by a heavy forfeiture the annual duty 
of confession and communion; and strictly 
guarded the spiritual as well as temporal wel¬ 
fare of his faithful people.*^ 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a 
single mind been more remarkably felt than in 
the sudden, though transient, reformation of 
Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers 
was converted to the discipline of a camp or 
convent: patient to hear, swift to redress, inex¬ 
orable to punish, his tribunal was always acces¬ 
sible to the poor and stranger; nor could birth, 
or dignity, or the immunities of the church, pro¬ 
tect the offender or his accomplices. The privi¬ 
leged houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, 
on which no officer of justice would presume to 
trespass, were abolished; and he applied the 
timber and iron of their barricades in the forti¬ 
fications of the Capitol. The venerable father of 
the Colonna was exposed in his own palace to 
the double shame of being desirous and of being 
unable to protecra criminal. A mule, with ajar 
of oil, had been stolen near Capranica; and the 
lord of the Ursini family was condemned to re¬ 
store the damage and to discharge a fine of four 
hundred florins for his negligence in guarding 
the highways. Nor were the persons of the 
barons more inviolate than their lands or houses; 
and, either from accident or design, the same 
impartial rigour was exercised against the heads 
of the adverse factions. Peter Agapet Colonna, 
who had himself been senator of Rome, was ar¬ 
rested in the street for injury or debt; and jus¬ 
tice was appeased by the tardy executkm of 
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Martin Ursini, who, among his various acts of 
violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwreck¬ 
ed vessel at the mouth of the Tiber.®* His name, 
the purple of two cardinals his uncles, a recent 
marriage, and a mortal disease, were disregard¬ 
ed by the inflexible tribune, who had chosen 
his victim. The public officers dragged him 
from his palace and nuptial bed: his trial was 
short and satisfactory; the bell of the Capitol 
convened the people: stripped of his mantle, on 
his knees, with his hands bound behind his 
back, he heard the sentence of death, and, after 
a brief confession, Ursini was led away to the 
gallows. After such an example, none who were 
conscious of guilt could hope for impunity, and 
the flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the 
idle, soon purified the city and territory of 
Rome. In this time (says the historian) the 
woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infested with robbers; the oxen began to plough; 
the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries; the roads 
and inns were replenished with travellers; 
trade, plenty, and good faith were restored in 
the markets; and a purse of gold might be ex¬ 
posed without danger in the midst of the high¬ 
way. As soon as the life and property of the sub¬ 
ject are secure, the labours and rewards of in¬ 
dustry spontaneously revive: Rome was still the 
metropolis of the Christian world, and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in 
every country by the strangers who had enjoyed 
the blessings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rien- 
zi with a vast and perhaps visionary idea of 
uniting Italy in a great federative republic, of 
which Rome should be the ancient and lawful 
head, and the free cities and princes the mem¬ 
bers and associates. His pen was not less elo¬ 
quent than his tongue, and his numerous epis¬ 
tles were delivered to swift and trusty messen¬ 
gers. On foot, with a white wand in their hand, 
they traversed the forests and mountains; en¬ 
joyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred se¬ 
curity of ambassadors; and reported, in the 
style of flattery or truth, that the highways 
along their passage were lined with kneeling 
multitudes, who implored Heaven for the suc¬ 
cess of their undertaking. Could passion have 
listened to reason, could private interest have 
yielded to the public welfare, the supreme tri¬ 
bunal and confederate union of the Italian re¬ 
public might have healed their intestine dis¬ 
cord, and closed the Alps against the barbari¬ 
ans of the North. But the propitious season had 
elapsed; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Peru¬ 
gia, and many inferior cities, offered their lives 


and fortunes to the good estate, the tyrants of 
Lombardy and Tuscany must despise or hate 
the plebeian author of a free constitution. From 
them, however, and from every part of Italy, the 
tribune received the most friendly and respect¬ 
ful answers: they were followed by the ambassa¬ 
dors of the princes and republics; and in this 
foreign conflux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low-born notary could assume 
the familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign.®* 
The most glorious circumstance of his reign was 
an appeal to his justice from Lewis king of Hun¬ 
gary, who complained that his brother and her 
husband had been perfidiously strangled by 
Jane queen of Naples:®* her guilt or innocence 
was pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome; but af¬ 
ter hearing the advocates, ®‘ the tribune ad¬ 
journed this weighty and invidious cause, which 
was soon determined by the sword of the Hun¬ 
garian. Beyond the Alps, more especially at 
Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curi¬ 
osity, wonder, and applause. Petrarch had been 
the private friend, perhaps the secret counsel¬ 
lor, of Rienzi: his writings breathe the most ar¬ 
dent spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect 
for the pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was 
lost in the superior duties of a Roman citizen. 
The poet-laureate of the Capitol maintains the 
act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some 
apprehension and advice the most lofty hopes 
of the permanent and rising greatness of the 
republic.®® 

While Petrarch indulged these prophetic vi¬ 
sions, the Roman hero was fast declining from 
the meridian of fame and power; and the peo¬ 
ple, who gazed with astonishment on the as¬ 
cending meteor, began to mark the irregularity 
of its course, and the vicissitudes of light and 
obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, more 
enterprising than resolute, the faculties of Rien¬ 
zi were not balanced by cool and commanding 
reason; he magnified in a tenfold proportion 
the objects of hope and fear; and prudence, 
which could not have erected, did not presume 
to fortify, his throne. In the blaze of prosperity, 
his virtues were insensibly tinctured with the 
adjacent vices; justice with cruelty, liberality 
with profusion, and the desire of fame with 
puerile and ostentatious vanity. He rmght have 
learned that the ancient tribunes, so strong and 
sacred in the public opinion, were not distin¬ 
guished in style, habit, or appearance, from an 
ordinary plebeian;®* and that, as often as they 
visited the city on foot, a single viator, or bea¬ 
dle, attended the exercise of their office. The 
Gracchi would have frowned or smiled, could 
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diey have read dte sonorous titles and epithets 
of their successor— '^Nicholas, severe ako 
merciful; deliverer of Rome; defender of 
Italy;*^ friend of mankind, and of liberty, 
PEACE, AND justice; TRIBUNE AUGUST:” his the¬ 
atrical pageants had prepared the revolution; 
but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, the 
political maxim of speaking to the eyes, as well 
as the understanding, of the multitude. From 
nature he had received the gift of a handsome 
person,*® till it was swelled and disfigured by in¬ 
temperance: and his propensity to laughter was 
corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of 
gravity and sternness. He was clothed, at least 
on public occasions, in a parti-coloured robe of 
velvet or satin, lined with fur, and embroidered 
with gold: the rod of justice, which he carried 
fn his hand, was a sceptre of polished steel, 
crowned with a globe and cross of gold, and en¬ 
closing a small fragment of the true and holy 
wood. In his civil and religious processions 
through the city, he rode on a white steed, the 
symbol of royalty: the great banner of the re- 
puUic, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with 
an olive-branch, was displayed over his head; a 
shower of gold and silver was scattered among 
the populace; fifty guards with halberds en¬ 
compassed his person; a troop of horse preceded 
his march; and their tymbals and trumpets 
were of massy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry** be¬ 
trayed the meanness of his birth and degraded 
the importance of his office; and the equestrian 
tribune was not less odious to the nobles, whom 
he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he de¬ 
serted. All that yet remained of treasure, or 
luxury, or art, was exhausted on that solemn 
day. !^enzi led the procession from the Capitol 
to the Lateran; the tediousness of the way was 
relieved with decorations and games; the eccle¬ 
siastical, civil, and military orders marched un¬ 
der their various banners; the Roman ladies 
attended his wife; and the ambassadors of Italy 
might loudly applaud or secretly deride the 
novelty of the pomp. In the evening, when they 
had reached the church and palace of Con¬ 
stantine, he thanked and dismi^ the numer- 
oua assembly, with an invitation to the festival 
of the ensuing day. From the hands of a vener- 
aUe knight he received the order oi the Holy 
Ohost; the purification of the bath was a previ- 
Qtai ceremony; but in no step of his life did Ri- 
enzi mite such scand^ and censure as by the 
profane use,of the porphyry vase in which Con- 
atantine (h^oolish legend) had been healed of 
h» iqprosy by Pope Sylvester.*^ With equal pre¬ 


sumption the tribune watched or reposed with¬ 
in the consecrated precincts of the baptistery; 
and the failure of his statebed was interpreted 
as an omen of his approaching downfall. At the 
hour of worship he showed himself to the re¬ 
turning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a 
robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs; but the 
holy rites were soon interrupted by his levity 
and insolence. Rising from his throne, and ad¬ 
vancing towards the congregation, he proclaim¬ 
ed in a loud voice, “We summon to our tribunal 
Pope Clement, and command him to reside in 
his diocese of Rome: we also summon, the sa¬ 
cred ccftlcge^ of cardinals.** We again liummon 
the two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and 
Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselvesymper- 
ors: we likewise summon all the electors pf Ger¬ 
many to inform us on what pretence th^ have 
usurped the inalienable right of the Roman 
people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns W the 
empire.”** Unsheathing his maiden sword, he 
thrice brandished it to the three parts of the 
world, and thrice repeated the extravagant dec¬ 
laration, “And this too is mine!” The pope’s 
vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to 
check this career of folly; but his feeble protest 
was silenced by martial music; and instead of 
withdrawing from the assembly, he consented 
to dine with his brother tribune at a table which 
had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pon¬ 
tiff. A banquet, such as the Caesars had given, 
was prepared for the Romans. The apartments, 
porticoes, and courts of the Lateran were 
spread with innumerable tables for either sex 
and every condition; a stream of wine flowed 
from the nostrils of Constantine’s brazen horse; 
no complaint, except of the scarcity of water, 
could be heard; and the licentiousness of the 
multitude was curbed by discipline and fear. A 
subsequent day was appointed for the corona¬ 
tion of Rienzi;** seven crowns of different leaves 
or metals were successively placed on his head 
by the most eminent of the Roman clergy; they 
represented the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
and he still professed to imitate the example of 
the ancient tribunes. These extraordinary spec¬ 
tacles might deceive or flatter the people; and 
their own vanity was gratified in the vanity of 
their leader. But in his private life he soon devi¬ 
ated from the strict rule of frugality and absti¬ 
nence; and the plebeians, who were awed by 
the splendour of the nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his 
unde (a barber in name and profession), ex¬ 
posed the contrast of vulgar manners and' 
princely expense; and without acquiring the 
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majesty, Rienzi degenerated into the vices, of a 
king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or per¬ 
haps with pleasure, the humiliation of the bar¬ 
ons of Rome. **Bareheaded, their hands crossed 
on their breast, they stood with downcast looks 
in the presence of the tribune; and they trem¬ 
bled, good God, how they trembled As long 
as the yoke of Rienzi was that of justice and 
their country, their conscience forced them to 
esteem the man whom pride and interest pro¬ 
voked them to hate: his extravagant conduct 
soon fortified their hatred by contempt; and 
they conceived the hope of subverting a power 
which was no longer so deeply rooted in the 
public confidence. The old animosity of the 
Golonna and Ursini was suspended for a mo¬ 
ment by their common disgrace: they associ¬ 
ated their wishes, and perhaps their designs; an 
assassin was seized and tortured; he accused the 
nobles; and as soon as Rienzi deserved the fate, 
he adopted the suspicions and maxims, of a ty¬ 
rant. On the same day, under various pretences, 
he invited to the Capitol his principal enemies, 
among whom were five members of the Ursini 
and three of the Golonna name. But instead of 
a council or a banquet, they found themselves 
prisoners under the sword of despotism or jus¬ 
tice; and the consciousness of innocence or guilt 
might inspire them with equal apprehensions of 
danger. At the sound of the great bell the peo¬ 
ple assembled; they were arraigned for a con¬ 
spiracy against the tribune’s life; and though 
some might sympathise in their distress, not a 
hand nor a voice was raised to rescue the first of 
the nobility from their impending doom. Their 
apparent boldness was prompted by despair; 
they passed in separate chambers a sleepless 
and painful night; and the venerable hero, 
Stephen Golonna, striking against the door of 
his prison, repeatedly urged his guards to de¬ 
liver him by a speedy death from such ignomin¬ 
ious servitude. In the morning they under¬ 
stood their sentence from the visit of a confessor 
and the tolling of the bell. The great hall of the 
Capitol had been decorated for the bloody 
scene with red and white hangings: the coun¬ 
tenance of the tribune was dark and severe; the 
swords of the executioners were unsheathed; 
and the barons were interrupted in their dying 
speeches by the sound of trumpets. But in this 
decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious or 
apprehensive than his captives: he dreaded the 
Sf^todour of their names, their surviving kins¬ 
men, the inconstancy of the people, the re- 
the world; and, after rashly ofiTerii^ 
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a mortal injury, he vainly presumed that, if he 
could forgive, he might himself be forgiven. His 
elaborate oration was that of a Christian and a 
suppliant; and, as the humble minister of the 
commons, he entreated his masters to pardon 
these noble criminals, for whose repentance and 
future service he pledged his faith and author¬ 
ity. “If you are spared,” said the tribune, “by 
the mercy of the Romans, will you not promise 
to support the good estate with your lives and 
fortunes?” Astonished by this marvelous clem¬ 
ency, the barons bowed their heads; and while 
they devoudy repeated the oath of allegiance, 
might whisper a secret, and more sincere, assur¬ 
ance of revenge. A priest, in the name of the 
people, pronounced their absolution; they re¬ 
ceived the communion with the tribune, assist¬ 
ed at the banquet, followed the procession; and, 
after every spiritual and temporal sign of recon¬ 
ciliation, were dismissed in safety to their re¬ 
spective homes, with the new honours and titles 
of generals, consuls, and patricians. 

During some weeks they were checked by the 
memory of their danger, rather than of their 
deliverance, till the most powerful of the Ursini, 
escaping with the Golonna from the city, erect¬ 
ed at Marino the standard of rebellion. The for¬ 
tifications of the castle were hastily restored; the 
vassals attended their lord; the outlaws armed 
against the magistrate; the fiocks and herds, the 
harvests and vineyards from Marino to the 
gates of Rome, were swept away or destroyed; 
and the people arraigned Rienzi as the author 
of the calamities which his government had 
taught them to forget. In the camp Rienzi ap¬ 
peared to less advantage than in the rostrum; 
and he neglected the progress of the rebel bar¬ 
ons till their numbers were strong, and their 
castles impregnable. From the pages of Livy he 
had not imbibed the art, or even the courage, of 
a general: an army of twenty thousand Romans 
returned without honour or effect from the at¬ 
tack of Marino; and his vengeance was amused 
by painting his enemies, their heads down¬ 
wards, and drowning two dogs (at least they 
should have been bears) as the representatives 
of the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity en¬ 
couraged their operations: they were invit^ by 
their secret adherents; and the barons attempt¬ 
ed, with four thousand foot and sixteen hun¬ 
dred horse, to enter Rome by force or surprise. 
The city was prepared for t^ir reception; the 
alarm-bell rung all night; the gates were strictly 
guarded, or insolently open; and after some hes¬ 
itation they sounded a retreat. The two first cUf 
visions had passed along the walls, but the 
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prospect of a free entrance tempted the head¬ 
strong valour of the nobles in the rear; and after 
a successful skirmish, they were overthrown and 
massacred without quarter by the crowds of the 
Roman p)eople. Stephen Colonna the younger, 
the noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the 
restoration of Italy, was preceded or accom¬ 
panied in death by his son John, a gallant 
youth, by his brother Peter, who might regret 
the ease and honours of the church, by a neph¬ 
ew of legitimate birth, and by two bastards of 
the Colonna race; and the number of seven, the 
seven crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the de¬ 
plorable parent, of the veteran chief, who had 
survived the hope and fortune of his house. The 
vision and prophecies of St. Martin and Pope 
Boniface had been used by the tribune to ani¬ 
mate his troops:^® he displayed, at least in the 
pursuit, the spirit of a hero; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred 
the triumphs of civil war. The conqueror as¬ 
cended the Capitol; deposited his crown and 
sceptre on the altar; and boasted, with some 
truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to amputate. 
His base and implacable revenge denied the 
honours of burial; and the bodies of the Colon¬ 
na, which he threatened to expose with those of 
the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by 
djc holy virgins of their name and family.The 
people sympathised in their grief, repented of 
their own fury, and detested the indecent joy 
of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these illus¬ 
trious victims had fallen. It was on that fatal 
spot that he conferred on his son the honour of 
knighthood: and the ceremony was accomplish¬ 
ed by a slight blow from each of the horsemen 
of the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman 
ablution from a pool of water, which was yet 
polluted with patrician blood. 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, 
the delay of a single month, which elapsed be¬ 
tween the triumph and the exile of Rienzi. In 
the pride of victory he forfeited what yet re¬ 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring 
the fame of military prowess. A free and vigor¬ 
ous opposition was formed in the city; and when 
the tribune proposed in the public council^^ to 
impose a new tax, and to regulate the govern¬ 
ment of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted 
against his measures, repelled the injurious 
charge of treachery and corruption, and urged 
him to prove, by their forcible exclusion, that, if 
the populace adhered to his cause, it was al¬ 
ready disdaimed by the most respectable citi¬ 


zens. The pope and the sacred college had never 
been dazzled by his specious professions; they 
were justly offended by the insolence of his con¬ 
duct; a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and 
after some fruitless treaty, and two personal in¬ 
terviews, he fulminated a bull of excommuni¬ 
cation, in which the tribune is degraded from 
his office, and branded with the guilt of rebel¬ 
lion, sacrilege, and heresy.** The surviving bar¬ 
ons of Rome were now humbled to a sense of 
allegiance; their interest and revenge engaged 
them in the service of the church; but as the 
fate of the Colonna was before their eyes, they 
abandoned to a private adventurer tne peril 
and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, count 
of Minorbino,** in the kingdom of Napfes, had 
been condemned for his crimes, or his riches, to 
perpetual imprisonment; and Petrarch,\by so¬ 
liciting his release, indirectly contributed\to the 
ruin of his friend. At the head of one huhdred 
and fifty soldiers the count of Minorbino intro¬ 
duced himself into Rome, barricaded the quar¬ 
ter of the Colonna, and found the enterprise as 
easy as it had seemed impossible. From the first 
alarm the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled; 
but instead of repairing to the well-known 
sound, the people were silent and inactive; and 
the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their in¬ 
gratitude with sighs and tears, abdicated the 
government and palace of the republic. 

Without drawing his sword, Count Pepin re¬ 
stored the aristocracy and the church; three 
senators were chosen, and the legate, assuming 
the first rank, accepted his two colleagues from 
the rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The 
acts of the tribune were abolished, his head was 
proscribed; yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city, and Rienzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An¬ 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affec¬ 
tion and courage-of the Romans. The vision of 
freedom and empire had vanished: their fallen 
spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had 
it been smoothed by tranquillity and order; and 
it was scarcely observed that the new senators 
derived their authority from the Apostolic See, 
that four cardinals were appointed to reform, 
with dictatorial power, the state of the republic. 
Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds of 
the barons, who detested each other and de¬ 
spised the commons: their hostile fortresses, 
both in town and country, again rose, and were 
again demolished: and the peaceful citizens, a 
flock of sheep, were devour^, says the Flor^ 
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tine historian, by these rapacious wolves. But 
when their pride and avarice had exhausted the 
patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary protected or avenged the repub¬ 
lic: the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, the 
nobles in arms trembled in the presence of an 
unarmed multitude; and of the two senators, 
Colonna escaped from the window of the palace, 
and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. 
The dangerous office of tribune was successively 
occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and Baron- 
celli. The mildness of Cerroni was unequal to 
the times, and after a faint struggle he retired 
with a fair reputation and a decent fortune to 
the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence 
or genius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a 
resolute spirit: he spoke the language of a pa¬ 
triot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants; his 
suspicion was a sentence of death, and his own 
death was the reward of his cruelties. Amidst 
the public misfortunes the faults of Rienzi were 
forgotten, and the Romans sighed for the peace 
and prosperity of the good estate.*® 

After an exile of seven years, the first deliver¬ 
er was again restored to his country. In the dis¬ 
guise of a monk or a pilgrim he escaped from 
the casde of St. Angelo, implored the friendship 
of the king of Hungary at Naples, tempted the 
ambition of every bold adventurer, mingled at 
Rome with the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay con¬ 
cealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and 
wandered through the cities of Italy, Germany, 
and Bohemia. His person was invisible, his 
name was yet formidable; and the anxiety of 
the court of Avignon supposes, and even magni¬ 
fies, his personal merit. The emperor Charles 
the Fourth gave audience to a stranger, who 
frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the 
republic, and astonished an assembly of ambas¬ 
sadors and princes by the eloquence of a patriot 
and the visions of a prophet, the downfall of 
tyranny and the kingdom of the Holy Ghost.** 
Whatever had been his hopes, Rienzi found 
himself a captive; but he supported a character 
of independence and dignity, and obeyed, as 
his own choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which 
had been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was 
rekindled by the sufferings and the presence of 
his friend; and he boldly complains of the times 
in which the saviour of Rome was delivered by 
her emperor into the hands of her bishop. Rien¬ 
zi was transported slowly but in safe custody 
from Prague to Avignon: his entrance into the 
city was that of a malefactor; in his prison he 
was chained by the leg, and four cardinals were 
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named to inquire into the crimes of heresy and 
rebellion. But his trial and condemnation would 
have involved some questions which it was more 
prudent to leave under the veil of mystery: the 
temporal supremacy of the popes, the duty of 
residence, the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
of the clergy and people of Rome. The reigning 
pontiff well deserved the appellation of Clement: 
the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit 
of the captive excited his pity and esteem; and 
Petrarch believes that he respected in the hero 
the name and sacred character of a poet.*® Ri¬ 
enzi was indulged with an easy confinement 
and the use of books; and in the assiduous study 
of Livy and the Bible he sought the cause and 
the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the 
Sixth opened a new prospect of his deliverance 
and restoration; and the court of Avignon was 
persuaded that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metrop¬ 
olis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the 
Roman tribune was sent into Italy with the title 
of senator; but the death of Baroncelli appeared 
to supersede the use of his mission; and the 
legate. Cardinal Albornoz,*® a consummate 
statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and 
without aid, to undertake the perilous experi¬ 
ment. His first reception was equal to his wish¬ 
es: the day of his entrance was a public festival, 
and his eloquence and authority revived the 
laws of the good estate. But this momentary 
sunshine was soon clouded by his own vices and 
those of the people; in the Capitol he might 
often regret the prison of Avignon; and after a 
second administration of four months Rienzi 
was massacred in a tumult which had been fo¬ 
mented by the Roman barons. In the society of 
the Germans and Bohemians he is said to have 
contracted the habits of intemperance and 
cruelty: adversity had chilled his enthusiasm 
without fortifying his reason or virtue; and that 
youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by the 
cold impotence of distrust and despair. The trib¬ 
une had reigned with absolute dominion, by the 
choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans; the 
senator was the servile minister of a foreign 
court; and while he was suspected by the peo¬ 
ple, he was abandoned by the prince. The legate 
Albomoz, who seemed desirous of his ruin, in¬ 
flexibly refused all supplies of men and money^: 
a faithful subject could no longer presume to 
touch the revenues of the apostolical chamber; 
and the first idea of a tax was the signal of 
clamour and sedition. Even his justice was taint* 
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ed with the guilt or reproach oi selfiidi cruelty: 
;the most virtuous citizen of Rome was sacrifice 
to his jealousy; and in the execution of a public 
robber, from whose purse he had been assisted, 
the magistrate too much forgot, or too much re« 
memb^ed, the obligations of the debtor.A 
civil war exhausted his treasures and the pa¬ 
tience of the city: the Golonna maintained their 
hostile station at Palestrina; and his mercen¬ 
aries soon despised a leader whose ignorance 
and fear were envious of all subordinate merit. 
In the death, as in the life, of Rienzi, the hero 
and the coward were strangely tningled. When 
the Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, 
when he was basely deserted by his civil and 
military servants, the intrepid senator, waving 
the banner of liberty, presented himself on the 
• -bdeony, addressed his eloquence to the various 
passions of the Romans, and laboured to per¬ 
suade them that in the same cause himself and 
the republic must either stand or fall. His ora¬ 
tion was interrupted by a volley of impreca¬ 
tions and stones; and after an arrow had trans¬ 
pierced his hand, he sunk into abject despair, 
and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from 
whence he was let down by a sheet before the 
windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, 
he was besieged till the evening; the doors of the 
Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire; and 
while the senator attempted to escape in a ple¬ 
beian habit, he was discovered and dragged to 
die platform of the palace, the fatal scene of his 
judgments and executions. A whole hour, with¬ 
out voice or motion, he stood amidst the multi¬ 
tude half naked and hah dead: their rage was 
hushed into curiosity and wonder: the last feel¬ 
ings of reverence and compassion yet struggled 
in his favour; and they might have prevailed, if 
a bold assassin had not plunged a dagger in his 
breast. He fell senseless with the first stroke; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thou¬ 
sand wounds; and the senator’s body was aban¬ 
doned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames. 
Posterity will compare the virtues and failings 
oC this extraordinary man; but in a long period 
^ anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi 
hail often been celebrated as the deliverer of his 
cematry* And the last of the Roman patriots.*^ 
; ^t and most generous wish of Petrarch 
was the restoration of a free republic; but after 
the exile and death of his plebeian hero, he 
turmid hjui eyes from the tribune to the king 
ci, die Romans. The Capitol was yet stain¬ 
ed with the, blood of Rienzi when Charles die 
Pomih^escesided from the Alps to cditain the 
Italian and Imperial crowns. In his passage 


through Milan he received die visit, and repaid 
the flattery, of the poet laureat; accepted a 
medal of Augustus; and promised, without a 
smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman 
monarchy. A false application of the names and 
maxims of antiquity was the source of the hopes 
and disappointments of Petrarch; yet he could 
not overlook the diflerence of dmes and charac¬ 
ters; the immeasurable distance between the 
first Caesars and a Bohemian prince, who by the 
favour of the clergy had been elected the titular 
head of the German aristocracy. Instead of re¬ 
storing tqj^me her glory and her provinces, he 
had bound himself by a secret treaty (with the 
pope to evacuate the city on the day oftois coro¬ 
nation; and his shameful retreat was pursued 
by the reproaches of the patriot bard.®T 
After the loss of liberty and empire, liis third 
and more humble wish was to reconqle the 
shepherd with his flock; to recall the Roman 
bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In 
the fervour of youth, with the authority of age, 
Petrarch addressed his exhortations to five suc¬ 
cessive popes, and his eloquence was always in¬ 
spired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the 
freedom of language. The son of a citizen of 
Florence invariably preferred the country of 
his birth to that of his education; and Italy, in 
his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world. 
Amidst her domestic factions she was doubtless 
superior to France both in art and science, in 
wealth and politeness; but the difference could 
scarcely support the epithet of barbarous, which 
he promiscuously bestows on the countries be¬ 
yond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Babylon, 
the sink of vice and corruption, was the object 
of his hatred and contempt; but he forgets that 
her scandalous vices were not the growth of the 
soil, and that in every residence they would ad¬ 
here to the power and luxury of the papal court. 
He confesses that the successor of St. Peter is the 
bishop of the universal church; yet it was not on 
the banks of theRhdne, but of the Tiber, that 
the apostle had fixed his everlasting throne: and 
while every dty in the Christian world was 
Uessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone was 
desolate and forlorn. Since the removal of the 
Holy See the sacred buildings of the Lateran 
and the Vatican, their altars and their saints, 
were left in a state of poverty and decay; and 
Rome was often paint^ under the image of a 
disconsolate matron, as if the wandering hus¬ 
band could be reclaimed, by the homely por¬ 
trait of the age and infirmities his wbeping 
spouse.But the cloud which himg over the 
seven hilb would be di^elled by the pmehoe 
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their iswfid sovereign: eternal £axne» the pros* 
perity of Rome» and the peace of Italy» would 
be the recompa:ise of the pope who should dare 
to embrace this generous resolution. Of the five 
whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John 
the Twenty-second, Benedict the Twelfth, and 
Clement the Sixth, were importuned or amused 
by the boldness of the orator; but the memor* 
able change which had been attempted by Ur¬ 
ban the Fifth was finally accomplished by Greg¬ 
ory the Eleventh. The execution of their design 
was opposed by weighty and almost insuperable 
obstacles. A king of France, who has deserved 
the epithet of wise, was unwilling to release 
them from a local dependence: the cardinals, 
for the most part his subjects, were attached to 
the language, manners, and climate of Avig¬ 
non; to their stately palaces; above all, to the 
wines of Burgundy. In their eyes Italy was for¬ 
eign or hostile; and they reluctantly embarked 
at Marseilles, as if they had been sold or ban¬ 
ished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the 
Fifth resided three years in the Vatican with 
safety and honour; his sanctity was protected 
by a guard of two thousand horse; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emper¬ 
ors of the East and West, devoutly saluted their 
common father in the chair of St. Peter. But the 
joy of Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned 
into grief and indignation. Some reasons of pub¬ 
lic or private moment, his own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to 
France; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. 
The powers of heaven were interested in their 
cause: Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, 
disapproved the return, and foretold the death, 
of Urban the Fifth; the migration of Gregory 
the Eleventh was encouraged by St. Catherine 
of Sienna, the spouse of Christ and ambassa¬ 
dress of the Florentines; and the popes them¬ 
selves, the great masters of human credulity, 
appear to have listened to these visionary fe- 
m^es.^ Yet those celestial admonidons were 
supported by some arguments of temporal pol¬ 
icy. The residence of Avignon had been in¬ 
vaded by hosdle violence: at the head of thirty 
thousand robbers a hero had extorted ransom 
and absoludon from the vicar of Christ and the 
sacred college; and the maxim of the Frendi 
warriors, to spare the people and plunder the 
church, was a new heresy of the most dangerous 
import.*^ While the pope was driven firom Avig- 
nohvhe was strenuously invited to Rome. The 
senate and people acknowledged Mm as their 
Mwfidahveieigny and laid at Ms feet the keys ci 


the gates, die bridges, and thefortresses;^ df due 
quarter at least beyond the Tiber. But this loyal 
offer was accompanied by a declaradoa ^t 
they could no longer suffer the scandal and 
calamity of his absence; and that his obstinacy 
would finally provoke them to revive and assert 
the primitive right of election. The abbot of 
Mount Cassin had been consulted whether he 
would accept the triple crown® from the clergy 
and people: “I am a citizen of Rome,”®* replied 
that venerable ecclesiastic, ‘*and my first law is 
the voice of my country.”®® 

If superstition will interpret an untimely 
death;®® if the merit of counsels be judged from 
the event; the heavens may seem to frown on a 
measure of such apparent reason and propriety. 
Gregory the Eleventh did not survive above 
fourteen months his return to the Vatican; and 
his decease was followed by the great schism of 
the West, which distracted the Latin church 
above forty years. The sacred college was then 
composed of twenty-two cardinals: six of these 
had remained at Avignon; eleven Frenchmen, 
one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the 
conclave in the usual form. Their choice was 
not yet limited to the purple; and their unani¬ 
mous votes acquiesced in die archbishop of 
Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his 
zeal and learning, who ascended the throne of 
St. Peter under the name of Urban the Sixth, 
The cpisdc of the sacred college affirms his free 
and regular election, which had been inspired 
as usual by the Holy Ghost; he was adored, in¬ 
vested, and crowned, with the customary rites; 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome 
and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy 
was acknowledged in the Latin world. During 
several weeks the cardinals attended their new 
master with the fairest professions of attach¬ 
ment and loyalty, till the summer heats per¬ 
mitted a decent escape from the city. But as 
soon as they were united at Anagni and Fundi, 
in a place of security, they cast aside the mask, 
accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, ex¬ 
communicated the apostate the antidirist of 
Rome, and proceeded to a new election of 
Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, whom 
they announced to the nations as the true and 
rightful vicar of Christ. Their first choice, an in¬ 
voluntary and illegal act, was annulled by die 
fear of death and the menaces of the Romans; 
and their complaint is justified by the strong 
evidence of probability and fact. The twelve 
French cardinals, above two-thirds of the votes, 
were masters ci die dccdon; and whatever 
imght be their provincial ,^alousies, it canniot 
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furly be presumed that they would have sacri* which they may be arraigned as the primary 


ficed their right and interest to a foreign candi¬ 
date, who would never restore them to their na- 
dve country. In the various, and often inconsis¬ 
tent, narratives,®® the shades of popular violence 
arc more darkly or faintly coloured: but the li¬ 
centiousness of the seditious Romans was in¬ 
flamed by a sense of their privileges, and the 
danger of a second emigration. The conclave 
was intimidated by the shouts, and encompass¬ 
ed by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels; the 
bells of the Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an 
alarm; ^‘Death, or an Italian pope!” was the 
universal cry; the same threat was repeated by 
the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, in 
the form of charitable advice; some prepara¬ 
tions were made for burning the obstinate car- 
"dinals; and had they chosen a Transalpine sub¬ 
ject, it is probable that they would never have 
departed alive from the Vatican. The same con¬ 
straint imposed the necessity of dissembling in 
the eyes of Rome and of the world; the pride 
and cruelty of Urban presented a more inevit¬ 
able danger; and they soon discovered the fea¬ 
tures of the tyrant, who could walk in his gar¬ 
den and recite his breviary while he heard from 
an adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning on 
the rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly cen¬ 
sured their luxury and vice, would have attach¬ 
ed them to the stations and duties of their 
parishes at Rome; and had he not fatally de¬ 
layed a new promotion, the French cardinals 
would have been reduced to a helpless minority 
in the sacred college. For these reasons, and in 
the hope of repassing the Alps, they rashly vi¬ 
olated the peace and unity of the church; and 
the merits of their double choice are yet agi¬ 
tated in the Catholic schools.®^ The vanity, ra¬ 
ther than the interest of the nation, determined 
the court and clergy of France.®* The states of 
Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castile, Na¬ 
varre, and Scodand, were inclined by their ex¬ 
ample and authority to the obedience of Cle¬ 
ment the Seventh, and, after his decease, of 
Benedict the Thirteenth. Rome and the prin¬ 
cipal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, Eng¬ 
land,®® the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of 
the North, adhered to the prior election of Ur¬ 
ban the Sixth, who was succeeded by Boniface 
the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and Gregory 
•the Twelfth. 

From the banks of the Tiber and the Rhdne 
the hostile pontiffs encountered each other with 
the pen and the sword: the civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical ortfer of society was disturbed; and the 
had full tharc of the tniarhwft of 


authors.^® They had vainly flattered themselves 
with the hope of restoring the seat of the ecclesi¬ 
astical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty 
with the tributes and oflerings of the nations; 
but the separation of France and Spain diverted 
the stream of lucrative devotion; nor could the 
loss be compensated by the two jubilees which 
were crowded into the space of ten years. By the 
avocations of the schism, by foreign arms, and 
popular tumults. Urban the Sixth and his three 
successors were often compelled to interrupt 
their residence in the Vatican. The Colonna and 
Ursini stiU exercised their deadly feuds: the 
bannerets of Rome asserted and abused the 
privileges of a republic: the vicars of Christ, 
who had levied a military force, chastised their 
rebellion with the gibbet, the sword, and the 
dagger; and, in a friendly conference,\ eleven 
deputies of the people were perfidiously mur¬ 
dered and cast into the street. Since the inva¬ 
sion of Robert the Norman, the Romans had 
pursued their domestic quarrels without the 
dangerous interposition of a stranger. But in the 
disorders of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, 
Ladislaus king of Naples, alternately supported 
and betrayed the pope and the people; by the 
former he was declared gonfalonier^ or general, of 
the church, while the latter submitted to his 
choice the nomination of their magistrates. Be¬ 
sieging Rome by land and water, he thrice en¬ 
tered the gates as a barbarian conqueror; pro¬ 
faned the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged 
the merchants, performed his devotions at St. 
Peter’s, and left a garrison in the castle of St. 
Angelo. His arms were sometimes unfortunate, 
and to a delay of three days he was indebted for 
his life and crown; but Ladislaus triumphed in 
his turn; and it was only his premature death 
that could save the metropolis and the ecclesi¬ 
astical state from the ambitious conqueror, who 
had assumed the title, or at least the powers, of 
King of Rome." 

I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of the schism; but Rome, the object of 
these last chapters, is deeply interested in the 
disputed succession of her sovereigns. The first 
counsels for the peace and union of Christen¬ 
dom arose from the university of Paris, from the 
faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were es¬ 
teemed, at least in the Gallican church, as the 
most consummate masters of theological sci¬ 
ence." Prudently waiving all invidious inquiry 
into the origin and merits of the dispute, they 
proposed, as a healing measure, that the two 
pretenders of Rome Avignon should abdi« 
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cateatthcsamcdine, after qualifying the cafdi- cd by their cardinals, who embraced each 


nals of the adverse factions to join in a legiti¬ 
mate election; and that the nations should sub^ 
tract"*^ their obedience, if either of the competi¬ 
tors preferred his own interest to that of the pub¬ 
lic. At each vacancy these physicans of the 
church deprecated the mischiefs of a hasty 
choice; but the policy of the conclave and the 
ambition of its members were deaf to reason 
and entreaties; and whatsoever promises were 
made, the pope could never be bound by the 
oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years the 
pacific designs of the university were eluded by 
the arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples or pas¬ 
sions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of 
French factions, that ruled the insanity of 
Charles the Sixth. At length a vigorous resolu¬ 
tion was embraced; and a solemn embassy, of 
the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two arch¬ 
bishops, five bishops, five abbots, three knights, 
and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of 
Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of 
the church and king, the abdication of the two 
pretenders, of Peter de Luna, who styled him¬ 
self Benedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo 
Corrario, who assumed the name of Gregory 
the Twelfth. For the ancient honour of Rome, 
and the success of their commission, the ambas¬ 
sadors solicited a conference with the magis¬ 
trates of the city, whom they gratified by a 
positive declaration that the most Christian 
king did not entertain a wish of transporting 
the holy see from the Vatican, which he con¬ 
sidered as the genuine and proper seat of the 
successor of St. Peter. In the name of the senate 
and people, an eloquent Roman asserted their 
desire to co-operate in the union of the church, 
deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities 
of the long schism, and requested the protec¬ 
tion of France against the arms of the king of 
Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory 
were alike edifying and alike deceitful; and, in 
evading the demand of their abdication, the 
two rivals were animated by a^ common spirit. 
They agreed on the necessity of a previous in¬ 
terview; but the time, the place, and the man¬ 
ner, could never be ascertained by mutual con¬ 
sent. “If the one advances,” says a servant of 
Gregory, “the other retreats; the one appears 
an animal fearful of the land, the other a crea¬ 
ture apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a 
short remnant of life and power, will these aged 
priests endanger the peace and salvation of the 
Ghri$tian world.”^* 

The Christian world was at length provoked 
by their obstinacy and fraud: they were desert- 


other as friends and colleagues; and their re¬ 
volt was supported by a numerous assembly of 
prelates and ambassadors. With equal justice, 
the council of Pisa deposed the popes of Rome 
and Avignon; the conclave was unanimous in 
the choice of Alexander the Fifth, and his va¬ 
cant seat was soon filled by a similar election of 
John the Twenty-third, the most profligate of 
mankind. But instead of extinguishing the 
schism, the rashness of the French and Italians 
had given a third pretender to the chair of St. 
Peter. Such new claims of the synod and con¬ 
clave were disputed; three kings, of Germany, 
Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of 
Gregory the Twelfth: and Benedict the Thir¬ 
teenth, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged 
by the devotion and patriotism of that powerful 
nation. The rash proceedings of Pisa were cor¬ 
rected by the council of Constance; the emperor 
Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the ad¬ 
vocate or protector of the Catholic church; and 
the number and weight of civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal members might seem to constitute the states- 
general of Europe. Of the three popes, John the 
Twenty-third was the first victim: he fled and 
was brought back a prisoner: the most scandal¬ 
ous charges were suppressed; the vicar of Christ 
was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sod¬ 
omy, and incest; and after subscribing his own 
condemnation, he expiated in prison the im¬ 
prudence of trusting his person to a free city be¬ 
yond the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose 
obedience was reduced to the narrow precincts 
of Rimini, descended with more honour from 
the throne; and his ambassador convened the 
session in which he renounced the title and au¬ 
thority of lawful pope. To vanquish the obsti¬ 
nacy of Benedict the Thirteenth or his adher¬ 
ents, the emperor in person undertook a jour¬ 
ney from Constance to Perpignan. The kings of 
Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, ob¬ 
tained an equal and honourable treaty: with 
the concurrence of the Spaniards, Benedict was 
deposed by the council; but the harmless old 
man was left in a solitary castle to excommuni¬ 
cate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which 
had deserted his cause. After thus eradicating 
the remains of the schism, the synod of Con*^ 
stance proceeded with slow and cautious steps 
to elect the sovereign of Rome and the head of 
the church. On this momentous occasion the 
college of twenty-three cardinals was fortified 
with thirty deputies; six of whom were chosen 
in each of the five great nations of Christendom 
—the Italian, the Gmnan, the French, the 
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Spanish, and the Ef^Usk:^^ the interference of 
strangers was softened by their generous prefer¬ 
ence of an Italian and a Roman; and the here¬ 
ditary, as well as personal, merit of Otho Golon- 
na recommended him to the conclave. Rome 
accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of 
her sons; the ecclesiastical state was defended 
by his powerful family; and the elevation of 
Martin the Fifth is the era of the restoration and 
establishment of the popes in the Vatican.^* 
The royal prerogative of coining money, 
which had been exercised near three hundr^ 
years by the senate, was fast resumed by Martin 
the Fifth,^^ and his image and superscription in¬ 
troduce the series of the papal medals. Of his 
two immediate successors, Eugenius the Fourth 
was the last pope expelled by the tumults of the 
.Roman people,’® and Nicholas the Fifth, the 
last who was importuned by the presence of a 
Roman emperor.’® I. The conflict of Eugenius 
with the fathers of Basil, and the weight or ap¬ 
prehension of a new excise, emboldened and 
provoked the Romans to usurp the temporal 
government of the city. They rose in arms; 
elected seven governors of the republic, and a 
constable of the Capitol; imprisoned the pope’s 
nephew; besieged his person in the palace; and 
shot volleys of arrows into his bark as he es¬ 
caped down the Tiber in the habit of a monk. 
But he still possessed in the castle of St. Angelo 
a faithful garrison and a train of artillery: their 
batteries incessantly thundered on the city, and 
a bullet more dexterously pointed broke down 
the barricade of the bridge, and scattered with 
a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy was exhausted by a rebellion of five 
months. Under the tyranny of the Ghibeline 
nobles, the wisest patriots regretted the domin¬ 
ion of the church; and their repentance was 
unanimous and effectual. The troops of St. 
Peter again occupied the Capitol; the magis¬ 
trates departed to their homes; the most guilty 
were executed or exiled; and the legate, at the 
head of two thousand foot and four thousand 
horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The 
synods of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or re¬ 
sentment of Eugenius, prolonged his absence: 
he was received by a submissive people; but the 
pontiff understood, from the acclamations of 
his triumphal entry, that, to secure their loyalty 
and his own repose, he must grant without de¬ 
lay the abolition of the odious excise. II. Rome 
restored, adorned, and enlightened, by the 
{l^acdul reign of Nicholas the Fifth. In the midst 
^:^4hese laudable occupations, the pope was 
fay ^ approach of Frederic the Third 


of Austria; diough his fears could not be justi-^ 
fled by the character or the power of the Im¬ 
perial candidate. After drawing his military 
force to the metropolis, and imposing the best 
security of oaths®® and treaties, Nicholas re¬ 
ceived with a smiling countenance the faithful 
advocate and vassal of the church. So tame 
were the times, so feeble was the Austrian, that 
the pomp of his coronation was accomplished 
with order and harmony: but the superfluous 
honour was so disgraceful to an independent 
nation, that his successors have excused them¬ 
selves from the toilsome pilgrimage to the Vati¬ 
can, ancTrl^st their Imperial title on tne choice 
of the electors of Germany. 1 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and plea¬ 
sure, that the king of the Romans, afte^ passing 
with a slight salute the cardinals and prelates 
who met him at the gate, distinguished the 
dress and person of the senator of Ron^; and 
in this last farewell, the pageants of the empire 
and the republic were clasped in a friendly em¬ 
brace.®^ According to the laws of Rome®® her 
first magistrate was required to be a doctor of 
laws, an alien, of a place at least forty miles 
from the city, with whose inhabitants he must 
not be connected in the third canonical degree 
of blood or alliance. The election was annual: 
a severe scrutiny was instituted into the conduct 
of the departing senator; nor could he be recall¬ 
ed to the same office till after the expiration of 
two years. A liberal salary of three thousand 
florins was assigned for his expense and reward; 
and his public appearance represented the maj¬ 
esty of the republic. His robes were of gold bro¬ 
cade or crimson velvet, or in the summer season 
of a lighter silk: he bore in his hand an ivory 
sceptre; the sound of trumpets announced his 
approach; and his solenm steps were preceded 
at least by four lictors or attendants, whose red 
wands were enveloped with bands or streamers 
of the golden colour or livery of the city. His 
oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and 
duty, to observelind assert the laws, to control 
the proud, to protect the poor, and to exercise 
justice and mercy within the extent of his juxis- 
diction. In these useful functions he was assisted 
by three learned strangers; the two cdlaUrals 
and the judge of criminal appeals: their frequent 
trials of robberies, rapes, and murders are at¬ 
tested by the laws; and the weakness of these 
laws connives at the licentiousness of private 
feuds and armed associations for mutual de¬ 
fence. But the senator was confined to the 
ministration of justice: the Capitol^ the ttta- 
sury, and the government of the city and it| ter- 
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ritory ^Were intrusted to the three emstrvaUffSf 
who were changed four times in each year: die 
militia of the thirteen regions assembled under 
die banners of their respective chiefs, or capo-^ 
rioni; and the first of these was distinguished by 
the name and dignity of the prior. The popular 
legislature consisted of the secret and the com¬ 
mon councils of the Romans. The former was 
composed of the magistrates and their immedi¬ 
ate predecessors, with some fiscal and legal 
officers, and three classes of thirteen, twenty-six, 
and forty counsellors; amoundng in the whole 
to about one hundred and twenty persons. In 
the common council all male citizens had a 
right to vote; and the value of their privilege 
was enhanced by the care with which any for¬ 
eigners were prevented from usurping the title 
and character of Romans. The tumult of a 
democracy was checked by wise and jealous 
precautions: except the magistrates, none could 
propose a question; none were permitted to 
speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal; 
all disorderly acclamations were suppressed; 
the sense of the majority was decided by a secret 
ballot; and their decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Roman senate and 
people. It would not be easy to assign a period 
in which this theory of government has been rc- 
dticed to accurate and constant practice, since 
the establishment of order has been gradually 
connected with the decay of liberty. But in the 
year one thousand five hundred and eighty the 
ancient statutes were collected, methodised in 
three books, and adapted to present use, under 
the pontificate, and with the approbation, of 
Gregory the Thirteenth:®* this civil and crim¬ 
inal code is the modern law of the city; and, if 
the popular assemblies have been abolished, a 
foreign senator, with the three conservators, 
still resides in the palace of the Capitol.** The 
policy of the Cassars has been repeated by the 
popes; and the bishop of Rome afiect<^ to 
maintain the form of a republic, while he reign¬ 
ed* with the absolute powers oi a temporal, as 
well as spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth that the times must be 
suited to extraordinary characters, and that the 
genius of Cromwell or Retz might now expire in 
obscurity. The political enthusiasm of Rietizi 
had exalted him to a throne; the same enthusi¬ 
asm, in the next century, conducted his imita¬ 
tor die gallows. The birth of Stephen Por- 
caro was noble, his reputation spotless: his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, his mind was 
eii%biened with learning; and he assured, be- 
ytaold thb aim of vidgar ambition, to finee his 


country and immortaUse his name. The domin¬ 
ion of priests is most odious to a liberal spirit: 
every scruple was removed by the recent knowl¬ 
edge of the fable and forgery of Constantine's 
donadon; Petrarch was now the oracle of the 
Italians; and as often as Porcaro revolved the 
ode which describes the patriot and hero of 
Rome, he applied to himself the visions the 
prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular 
feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius the 
Fourth: in an elaborate speech he called the 
Romans to liberty and arms; and they listened 
with apparent pleasure till Porcaro was inter¬ 
rupted and answered by a grave advocate, who 
pleaded for the church and state. By every law 
the seditious orator was guilty of treason; but 
the benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed 
his character with pity and esteem, attempted 
by an honourable office to convert the patriot 
into a friend. The inflexible Roman returned 
from Anagni with an increase of reputation and 
zeal; and, on the first opportunity, the games of 
the place Navona, he tried to inflame the casual 
dispute of some boys and mechanics into a gen¬ 
eral rising of the people. Yet the humane Nich¬ 
olas was still averse to accept the forfeit of his 
life; and the traitor was removed from the scene 
of temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allow¬ 
ance for his support, and the easy obligation of 
presenting himself each day before the governor 
of the city. But Porcaro had learned from the 
younger Brutus that with tyrants no faith or 
gratitude should be observed: the exile disclaim^* 
ed against the arbitrary sentence; a party and a 
conspiracy was gradually formed; his nephew, 
a daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers; 
and on the appointed evening a feast was pre¬ 
pared at his house for the friends of the repub¬ 
lic. Their leader, who had escaped from Bolog^ 
na, appeared among them in a robe purpld 
and gold; his voice, his countenance, his ges¬ 
tures, bespoke the man who had devoted his 
life or death to the glorious cause. In a studied 
oration he expatiated on the modves and the 
means of their enterprise; the name and liber¬ 
ties of Rome; the sloth and pride of thdr eccle¬ 
siastical tyrants; the active or passive consent of 
their feUow-citizens; three hundred soldiers and 
four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in 
wron^; the license revenge to edge their 
swords, and a million of ducats to rews^ thdr 
victory. It would be easy (he «aid) on the next 
day, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the 
pope and his cardinals before the doora or at the 
altar of St. Peter’s; to lead them in chains under; 
the walls of St. Angdo;t to extort' by the tliieai 
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of their instant death, a surrender of the castle; 
to ascend the vacant Capitol; to ring the alarm- 
bell; and to restore in a popular assembly the 
ancient republic of Rome. While he triumphed, 
he was already betrayed. The senator, with a 
strong guard, invested the house: the nephew of 
Porcaro cut his way through the crowd; but the 
unfortunate Stephen was drawn from a chest, 
lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design. After 
such manifest and repeated guilt even the mer¬ 
cy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and nine of 
his accomplices, were hanged without the bene¬ 
fit of the sacraments; and, amidst the fears and 
invectives of the papal court, the Romans pit¬ 
ied, and almost applauded, these martyrs of 
their country.*® But their applause was mute, 
their pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever ex¬ 
tinct; and, if they have since risen in a vacancy 
of the throne or a scarcity of bread, such acci¬ 
dental tumults may be found in the bosom of 
the most abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, which 
was fomented by discord, survived the freedom 
of the commons, which must be founded in 
union. A privilege of rapine and oppression was 
long maintained by the barons of Rome: their 
houses were a fortress and a sanctuary; and the 
ferocious train of banditti and criminals, whom 
they protected from the law, repaid the hospi¬ 
tality with the service of their swords and dag¬ 
gers. The private interest of the pontiffs, or 
their nephews, sometimes involved them in 
these domestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus 
the Fourth, Rome was distracted by the battles 
and sieges of the rival houses; after the confla¬ 
gration of his palace, the protonotary Golonna 
was tortured and beheaded; and Savelli, his 
captive friend, was murdered on the spot for re¬ 
fusing to join in the acclamations of the victori¬ 
ous Ursini.** But the popes no longer trembled 
in the Vatican: they had strength to command, 
if thqr had resolution to claim, the obedience of 
their subjects; and the strangers who observed 
these partial disorders admired the easy taxes 
and wise administration of the ecclesiastical 
state. 

The sp^itual thunders of the Vatican depend 
on the force of opinion; and if that opinion be 
supplanted by reason or passion, the sound may 
idly waste it^f in the air; and the helpless 
priest is exposed to the brutal violence of a 
noble or a plebeian adversary. But after their 
return from Avignon, the keys of St, Peter were 
guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome was 
commanded by an impregnable citadel: the 


use of cannon is a powerful engine against pop¬ 
ular seditions: a regular force of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry was enlisted under the banners of the 
pope: his ample revenues supplied the resources 
of war; and, from the extent of his domain, he 
could bring down on a rebellious city an army 
of hostile neighbours and loyal subjects.** Since 
the union of the duchies of Ferrara and Urbino, 
the ecclesiastical state extends from the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Adriatic, and from the confines 
of Naples to the banks of the Po; and as early as 
the sixteenth century the greater part of that 
spacious fruitful country acknowledged the 
lawful claims and temporal sovereignty of the 
Roman pontiffs. Their claims were readily de¬ 
duced from the genuine or fabulous donations 
of the darker ages: the successive steps\of their 
final settlement would engage us too far in the 
transactions of Italy, and even of Europe; the 
crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial oper¬ 
ations of Julius the Second, and the liberal pol¬ 
icy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which has been 
adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of 
the times.** In the first period of their conquests, 
till the expedition of Charles the Eighth, the 
popes might successfully wrestle with the adja¬ 
cent princes and states, whose military forpe was 
equal or inferior to their own. But as soon as the 
monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain con¬ 
tended with gigantic arms for the dominion of 
Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of 
strength, and concealed, in a labyrinth of wars 
and treaties, their aspiring views and the im¬ 
mortal hope of chasing the barbarians beyond 
the Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican was 
often subverted by the soldiers of the North and 
West, who were united under the standard of 
Charles the Fifth: the feeble and fluctuating 
policy of Clement the Seventh exposed his per¬ 
son and dominions to the conqueror; and Rome 
was abandoned seven months to a lawless army, 
more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals.*® After-this severe lesson the popes 
contracted their ambition, which was almost 
satisfied, resumed the character of a common 
parent, and abstained from all offensive hostili¬ 
ties, except in a hasty quarrel, when the vicar of 
Christ and the Turkish sultan were armed at 
the same time against the kingdom of Naples.*^ 
The French and Germans at length withdrew 
from the field of battle; Milan, Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were 
firmly possessed by the Spaniards; and it be¬ 
came their interest to maintain the peace and 
d^ndence of Italy, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle oi the six- 
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teenth to the opening of the eighteenth century. 
The Vatican was swayed and protected by the 
religious policy of the Catholic king: his preju* 
dice and interest disposed him in every dispute 
to support the prince against the people; and 
instead of the encouragement, the aid, and the 
asylum which they obtained ^m the adjacent 
states, the friends of liberty, or the enemies of 
law were enclosed on all sides within the iron 
circle of despotism. The long habits of obedience 
and education subdued the turbulent spirit of 
the nobles and commons of Rome. The barons 
forgot the arms and factions of their ancestors, 
and insensibly became the servants of luxury 
and government. Instead of maintaining a 
crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of 
their estates was consumed in the private ex¬ 
penses which multiply the pleasures and di¬ 
minish the power of the lord.** The Colonna 
and Ursini vied with each other in the decora¬ 
tion of their palaces and chapels; and their an¬ 
tique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the 
sudden opulence of the papal families. In Rome 
the voice of freedom and discord is no longer 
heard; and, instead of the foaming torrent, a 
smooth and stagnant lake reflects the image of 
idleness and servitude. 

A Christian, a philosopher,*’ and a patriot, 
will be equally scandalised by the temporal 
kingdom of the clergy; and the local majesty of 
Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and tri¬ 
umphs, may seem to embitter the sense and ag¬ 
gravate the shame of her slavery. If we calmly 
weigh the merits and defects of the ecclesiastical 
government, it may be praised in its present 
state as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, ex¬ 
empt from the dangers of a minority, the sallies 
of youth, the expenses of luxury, and the calami¬ 
ties of war. But these advantages are overbal¬ 
anced by a frequent, perhaps a septennial, elec¬ 
tion of a sovereign, who is seldom a native of the 
country: the reign of & young statesman of three¬ 
score, in the decline of his life and abilities, 
without hope to accomplish, and without chil¬ 
dren to inherit, the labours of his transitory 
reign. The successful candidate is drawn from 


the church, and even the convent—from the 
mode of education and life the most adverse to 
reason, humanity, and freedom. In the tram¬ 
mels of servile faith he has learned to believe 
because it is absurd, to revere all that is con¬ 
temptible, and to despise whatever might de¬ 
serve the esteem of a rational being; to punish 
error as a crime, to reward mortification and 
celibacy as the first of virtues; to place the 
saints of the calendar*’ above the heroes of 
Rome and the sages of Athens; and to consider 
the missal, or the crucifix, as more useful instru¬ 
ments than the plough or the loom. In the office 
of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may ac¬ 
quire some knowledge of the world; but the 
primitive stain will adhere to his mind and 
manners: from study and experience he may 
suspect the mystery of his profession; but the 
sacerdotal artist will imbibe some portion of the 
bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of Six¬ 
tus the Fifth** burst from the gloom of a Fran¬ 
ciscan cloister. In a reign of five years he exter¬ 
minated the outlaws and banditti, abolished the 
profane sanctuaries of Rome,** formed a naval 
and military force, restored and emulated the 
monuments of antiquity, and, after a liberal 
use and large increase of the revenue, left five 
millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. 
But his justice was sullied with cruelty, his ac¬ 
tivity was prompted by the ambition of con¬ 
quest: after his decease the abuses revived; the 
treasure was dissipated; he entailed on posterity 
thirty-five new taxes and the venality of offices; 
and, after his death, his statue was demolished 
by an ungrateful or an injured people.** The 
wild and original character of Sixtus the Fifth 
stands alone in the series of the pontiffs: the 
maxims and effects of their temporal govern¬ 
ment may be collected from the positive and 
comparative view of the arts and philosophy, 
the agriculture and trade, the wealth and 
population, of the ecclesiastical state. For 
myself, it is my wish to depart in charity 
with all mankind, nor am I willing, in these 
last moments, to offend even the pope and 
clergy of Rome.*' 
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Prospect of the Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth Century. Four Causes of D^ay and 
Destruction. Example of the Coliseum. Renovation of the City. Conclusion of the 
Whole Work. 


I N the last days of Pope Eugenius the Fourth, 
two of his servants, the learned Poggius^ 
and a friend, ascended the Capitoline hill, 
reposed themselves among the ruins of columns 
and temples, and viewed from that command¬ 
ing spot the wide and various prospect of deso¬ 
lation.* The place and the object gave ample 
acope for moralising on the vicissitudes of for- 
..tune, which spares neither man nor the proud¬ 
est of his worl^, which buries empires and cities 
in a common grave; and it was agreed that, in 
proportion to her former greatness, the fall of 
Rome was the more awful and deplorable. “Her 
primeval state, such as she might appear in a 
remote age, when Evandcr entertained the 
stranger of Troy,® has been delineated by the 
fancy of Virgil. This Tarpeian rock was then a 
savage and solitary thicket: in the time of the 
poet it was crowned with the golden roofs of a 
temple; the temple is overthrown, the gold has 
been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has accom¬ 
plished her revolution, and the sacred ground 
is again disfigured with thorns and brambles. 
The hill of the Capitol, on which we sit, was 
formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings; illustrated 
by the footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched 
with the spoils and tributes of so many nations. 
This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen I how 
changed! how defaced! the path of victory is 
obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
senators are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your 
eyes oi^i the Palatine hill, and seek among the 
shapeless and enormous fir^ments the marble 
theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the por¬ 
ticoes of Nero’s palace: survey the other hills of 
the city, the vacant space is interrupted only by 
ruins and gardens. The forum of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, where they assembled to enact their laws 
and elect their magistrates, is now enclosed for 
the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for 
the reception of swine and buffaloes. The public 
and private edifices, that were founded for eter¬ 
nity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the 
limlM of a^ mighty giant; and the ruin is the 
more vistt^ from the stupendous relics that 
bavesurvived theuduries of time and fortune.”^ 


These relics arc minutely described by Pog- 
gius, one of the first who raised his eyes from the 
monuments of legendary to those of classic 
superstition.® x. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
sepulchxe,'^and the pyramid of Cestius, he could 
discern, of the age of the republic, a double row 
of vaults in the salt-office of the Gapitbl, which 
were inscribed with the name and miqnificence 
of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were >tisible in 
some degree, from the perfect form of ihe Pan¬ 
theon to the three arches and a marble column 
of the temple of Peace, which Vespasian erected 
after the civil wars and the Jewish triumph. 
3. Of the number, which he rashly defines, of 
seven ihema^ or public baths, none were suf¬ 
ficiently entire to represent the use and distri¬ 
bution of the several baths; but those of Dio¬ 
cletian and Antoninus Caracalla still retained 
the titles of the founders, and astonished the 
curious spectator, who, in observing their so¬ 
lidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the 
size and multitude of the columns, compared 
the labour and expense with the use and im¬ 
portance. Of the baths of Constantine, of Alex¬ 
ander, of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some 
vestige might yet be found. 4. The triumphal 
arches of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, were 
entire, both the structure and the inscriptions: 
a falling fragment was honoured with the name 
of Trajan; and two arches, then extant, in the 
Flaminian way, have been ascribed to the base 
memory of Faustina and Gallienus. 5. After the 
wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have 
overlooked a sin^l amphitheatre of brick, most 
probably for the use of the praetorian camp: the 
theatres of Marcellus and Pompey were occu¬ 
pied in a great measiMre by puUic and private 
buildings; and in the Circus, Agonalis and 
Maximus, little more than the situation and the 
form could be investigated. 6. The columns of 
Trajan and Antonine were still erect; but the 
Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried. A 
people of gods and heroes, the workmanship of 
art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt 
brass and to five marble statues, of which the 
most conspicuous were die two horses ctf Phidias 
and Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums or 
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ulchres of Augtistus and Hadrian could not 
totally be lost; but the former was only visible 
as a mound of earth, and the latter, the castle of 
St. Angelo, had acquired the name and appear* 
ance of a modem fortress. With the addition of 
some separate and nameless columns, such were 
the remains of the ancient city; for the marks of 
a more recent structure might be detected in 
the walls, which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine 
turrets, and opened into the country by thirteen 
gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above 
nine hundred years siter the fall of the Western 
empire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy. A long period of distress and anarchy, in 
which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated 
from the banks of the Tiber, was incapable of 
restoring or adorning the city; and, as all that is 
human must retrograde if it do not advance, 
every successive age must have hastened the 
ruin of the work of antiquity. To measure the 
progress of decay, and to ascertain, at each era, 
the state of each edifice, would be an endless 
and a useless labour; and 1 shall content myself 
with two observations which will introduce a 
short inquiry into the general causes and effects. 
I. Two hundred years before the eloquent com¬ 
plaint of Poggius, an anonymous writer com¬ 
posed a description of Rome.^ His ignorance 
may repeat the same objects under strange 
and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topog¬ 
rapher had eyes and ears; he could observe 
the visible remains; he could listen to the tradi¬ 
tion of the people; and he distinctly enu¬ 
merates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve 
arches, and eighteen palaces, of which many 
had disappeared before the time of Poggius. It 
is apparent that many stately monuments of 
antiquity survived till a late period,^ and that 
the principles of destruction acted with vigor¬ 
ous and increasing energy in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 2. The same reflection 
must be applied to the last three ages; and we 
should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus,^ 
which is celebrated by Petrarch and the anti¬ 
quarians of the sixteenth century. While the 
l^man edifices were still entire, the first blows, 
however weighty and impetuous, were resisted 
by the solidity of the mass and the harmony of 
the parts; but the slightest touch would pre¬ 
cipitate the fragments of arches and columns, 
that already nodded to their fall. 

* After a diligent inquiry I can discern four 
j^iacii^al ciuises of the ruin Rome, which 
condimed to operate in a period cd more than a 


thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. 11. The hostile attacLi of the barbarians 
and Christians. III. The use and abuse of the 
materials. And, ]!V. The domditic quarrels 
the Romans. 

1 . The art of man is able to construct monu¬ 
ments far more permanent than the narrow 
span of his own existence: yet these monuments, 
like himself, are perishable and frail; and in the 
boundless annals of time his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment. 
Of a simple and solid edifice it is not easy how¬ 
ever to circumscribe the duration. As the won¬ 
ders of ancient days, the pyramids* attracted 
the curiosity of the ancients: a hundred gen¬ 
erations, the leaves of autumn,^* have dropped 
into the grave; and after the fall of the Pharaohs 
and Ptolemies, the Caesars and caliphs, the 
same pyramids stand erect and unshaken above 
the floods of the Nile. A complex figure of 
various and minute parts is more accessible to 
injury and decay; and the silent lapse of time is 
often accelerated by hurricanes and earth¬ 
quakes, by fires and inundations. The air and 
earth have doubtless been shaken; and the lofty 
turrets of Rome have tottered from their foun¬ 
dations; but the seven hills do not appear to be 
placed on the great cavities of the globe; nor 
has the city, in any age, been exposed to the 
convulsions of nature, which, in the climate of 
Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a 
few moments the works of ages into dust. Fire is 
the most powerful agent of life and death: the 
rapid mischief may be kindled and propagated 
by the industry or negligence of mankind; and 
every period of the Roman annals is marked by 
the repetition of similar calamities. A mem¬ 
orable conflagration, the guilt or misfortune of 
Nero’s reign, continued, though with unequal 
fury, either six or nine days.^^ Innumerable 
buildings, crowded in close and crooked streets, 
supplied perpetual fuel for the flames; and 
when they ceased, four only of the fourteen 
regions were left entire; three were totally de^ 
stroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics 
of smoking and lacerated edifices.^ In the full 
meridian of empire the metropolis arose with 
fresh beauty from her ashes; yet the memory of 
the old deplored their irreparable losses, the 
arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the mon* 
uments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In 
the days of distress and anarchy every wound 
is znor^, every fall irretrievable; nor can ^ 
damage ^ restored either by the puUic care of 
govemiment, or the activity of private intercit 
Yet two causes may be a^ged which malar 
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the calamity of fire more destructive to a flour¬ 
ishing than a decayed city. i. The more com¬ 
bustible materials of brick, timber, and metals, 
are first melted or consumed; but the fiames 
may play without injury or effect on the naked 
walls and massy arches that have been despoiled 
of their ornaments. 2. It is among the common 
and plebeian habitations that a mischievous 
spark is most easily blown to a confiagration; 
but as soon as they are devoured, the greater 
edifices which have resisted or escaped are left 
as so many islands in a state of solitude and 
safety. From her situation, Rome is exposed to 
the danger of frequent inundations. Without 
excepting the Tiber, the rivers that descend 
from either side of the Apennine have a short 
and irregular course; a shallow stream in the 
summer heats; an impetuous torrent when it is 
swelled in the spring or winter, by the fall of 
rain and the melting of the snows. When the 
current is repelled from the sea by adverse 
winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to 
the weight of waters, they rise above the banks, 
and overspread, without limits or control, the 
plains and cities of the adjacent country. Soon 
after the triumph of the first Punic war the 
Tiber was increased by unusual rains; and the 
inundation, surpassing all former measure of 
time and place, destroyed all the buildings that 
were situate below the hills of Rome. According 
to the variety of ground, the same mischief was 
produced by difi'erent means; and the edifices 
were cither swept away by tlie sudden impulse, 
or dissolved and undermined by the long con¬ 
tinuance, of the flood,” Under the reign of 
Augustus the same calamity was renewed: the 
lawless river overturned the palaces and temples 
on its banks;” and, after the labours of the em¬ 
peror in cleansing and widening the bed that 
was encumbered with ruins,” the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised by similar dangers 
and designs. The project of diverting into new 
channels the Tib^ itself, or some of the de¬ 
pendent streams, was long opposed by super¬ 
stition and local interests nor did the use 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy and 
imperfect execution. The servitude of rivers is 
the noblest and most important victory which 
man has obtained over the licentiousness of 
nature;” and if such were the ravages of the 
Tiber under a firm and active government, 
what could oppose, or who can enumerate, the 
injuries of the dty after the fall of the Western 
empire? A remedy was at length produced by 
the evil itself: the accumulation txf rubbish and 
the^earth that has been washed down from the 


hills is supposed to have elevated the plain of 
Rome fourteen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above 
the ancient leveland the modern city is less 
accessible to the attacks of the river.” 

II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who 
impute the destruction of the Roman monu¬ 
ments to the Goths and the Christians, have 
neglected to inquire how far they were ani¬ 
mated by a hostile principle, and how far they 
possessed the means and the leisure to satiate 
their enmity. In the preceding volumes of this 
History I have described the triumph of bar¬ 
barism ai^cj^religion; and I can only resume, in 
a few words, their real or imaginary connection 
with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our faincy may 
create, or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the 
Goths and Vandals sallied from Scandinavia, 
ardent to avenge the flight of Odin;*® tt) break 
the chains, and to chastise the oppres^rs, of 
mankind; that they wished to burn the records 
of classic literature, and to found their national 
architecture on the broken members of the 
Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither 
sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently refined, to 
entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and 
revenge. The shepherds of Scythia and Ger¬ 
many had been educated in the armies of the 
empire, whose discipline they acquired, and 
whose weakness they invaded: with the familiar 
use of the Latin tongue they had learned to 
reverence the name and titles of Rome; and, 
though incapable of emulating, they were more 
inclined to admire than to abolish the arts and 
studies of a brighter period. In the transient 
possession of a rich and unresisting capital, the 
soldiers of Alaric and Genseric were stimulated 
by the passions of a victorious army; amidst the 
wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable 
wealth was the object of their search: nor could 
they derive either pride or pleasure from the 
unprofitable reflection that they had battered 
to the ground the works of the consuls and 
Caesars. Their moments were indeed precious: 
the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth,the 
Vandals on the fifteenth day;** and, though it 
be far more difficult to build than to destroy, 
their hasty assault would have made a slight 
impression on the solid piles of antiquity. We 
may remember that both Alaric and Genseric 
affected to spare the buildings of the city; that 
they subsisted in strength and beauty under the 
auspicious government of Theodoric;** and 
that the momentary resentment of Totila*^ was 
disarmed by his own temper and the advice of 
his friends and enemies. From these innocent 
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barbarians the reproach may be transferred to 
the Catholics of Rome. The statues, altars, and 
houses of the demons were an abomination in 
their eyes; and in the absolute command of the 
city, they might labour with zeal and perse¬ 
verance to erase the idolatry of their ancestors. 
The demolition of the temples in the East*® af¬ 
fords to them an example of conduct, and to us 
an argument of belief; and it is probable that a 
portion of guilt or merit may be imputed with 
justice to the Roman proselytes. Yet their ab¬ 
horrence was confined to the monuments of 
heathen superstition; and the civil structures 
that were dedicated to the business or pleasure 
of society might be preserved without injury or 
scandal. The change of religion was accom¬ 
plished, not by a popular tumult, but by the 
decrees of the emperors, of the senate, and of 
time. Of the Christian hierarchy the bishops of 
Rome were commonly the most prudent and 
least fanatic; nor can any positive charge be 
opposed to the meritorious act of saving and 
converting the majestic structure of the Pan¬ 
theon.** 

III. The value of any object that supplies the 
wants or pleasures of mankind is compounded 
of its substance and its form, of the materials 
and the manufacture. Its price must depend on 
the number of persons by whom it may be ac¬ 
quired and used; on the extent of the market; 
and consequently on the ease or difficulty of 
remote exportation, according to the nature of 
the commodity, its local situation, and the tem¬ 
porary circumstances of the world. The bar¬ 
barian conquerors of Rome usurp)ed in a mo¬ 
ment the toil and treasure of successive ages; 
but, except the luxuries of immediate consump¬ 
tion, they must view without desire all that 
could not be removed from the city in the 
Gothic waggons or the fleet of the Vandals.*^ 
Gold and silver were the first objects of their 
avarice; as in every country, and in the smallest 
compass, they represent the most ample com¬ 
mand of the industry and possessions of man¬ 
kind. A vase or a statue of those precious metals 
might tempt the vanity of some barbarian chief; 
but the grosser multitude, regardless of the 
form, was tenacious only of the substance; and 
the melted ingots might be readily divided and 
stamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The less active or less fortunate robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, 
iron, and copper; whatever had escaped the 
Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek 
tyrants; and the emperor Constans, in his ra¬ 
pacious visit, stripped the bronze dies from the 


roof of the Pantheon.** The edifices of Rome 
might be considered as a vast and various 
mine; the first labour of extracting the materials 
was already performed; the metals were puri¬ 
fied and cast; the marbles were hewn and pol¬ 
ished; and after foreign and domestic rapine 
had been satiated, the remains of the city, could 
a purchaser have been found, were still venal. 
The monuments of antiquity had been left 
naked of their precious ornaments; but the 
Romans would demolish with their own hands 
the arches and walls, if the hope of profit could 
surpass the cost of the labour and exportation. 
If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat of 
the Western empire, his genius would have as¬ 
pired to restore, rather than to violate, the 
works of the Caesars; but policy confined the 
French monarch to the forests of Germany; his 
taste could be gratified only by destruction; and 
the new palace of Aix-la-Chapelle was decorated 
with the marbles of Ravenna*® and Rome.*® 
Five hundred years after Charlemagne, a king 
of Sicily, Robert, the wisest and most liberal 
sovereign of the age, was supplied with the same 
materials by the easy navigation of the Tiber 
and the sea; and Petrarch sighs in indignant 
complaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful 
luxury of Naples.®^ But these examples of plun¬ 
der or purchase were rare in the darker ages; 
and the Romans, alone and unenvied, might 
have applied to their private or public use the 
remaining structures of antiquity, if in their 
present form and situation they had not been 
useless in a great measure to the city and its 
inhabitants. The walls still described the old 
circumference, but the city had descended from 
the seven hills into the Campus Martius; and 
some of the noblest monuments which had 
braved the injuries of time were left in a desert 
far remote from the habitations of mankind. 
The palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their in¬ 
digent successors: the use of baths** and porti¬ 
coes was forgotten: in the sixth century the 
games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus 
had been interrupted: some temples were de¬ 
voted to the prevailing worship; but the Chris¬ 
tian churches preferred the holy figure of the 
cross; and fashion, or reason, had distributed 
after a peculiar model the cells and offices ed 
the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical reign the 
number of these pious foundations was cn<»- 
mously multiplied; and the city was crowded 
with forty monasteries of men, twenty of wo¬ 
men, and sixty chapters and colleges of canons 
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and priests,’’who aggravated, instead of reliev- notice, of history, 1 have exposed in the two 


ing, the depopulation of the tenth century. But 
if the forms of ancient architecture were disre¬ 
garded by a people insensible of their tise and 
beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to 
every call of necessity or superstition; till the 
fairest columns the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, the richest marbles of Paros and Nu- 
midia, were degraded, perhaps to the support 
of a convent or a stable. The daily havoc which 
is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of 
Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy ex¬ 
ample; and in the gradual destruction of the 
monuments of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may 
alone be excused for employing the stones of 
the Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St 
Peter’s.®* A fragment, a ruin, howsoever man¬ 
gled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure 
and regret; but the greater part of the marble 
was deprived of substance, as well as of place 
and proportion; it was burnt to lime for the 
purpose of cement. Since the arrival of Poggius 
the temple of Concord” and many capital 
structures had vanished from his eyes; and an 
epigram of the same age expresses a just and 
pious fear that the continuance of this practice 
would finally annihilate all the monuments of 
antiquity.” The smallness of their numbers was 
the sole check on the demands and depredations 
of the Romans. The imagination of Petrarch 
might create the presence of a mighty people;”^ 
and I hesitate to believe that, even in the four¬ 
teenth century, they could be reduced to a con¬ 
temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. From that period to the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, if they multiplied to the amount of eigh¬ 
ty-five thousand,” the increase of citizens was 
in some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last the most 
pK)tent and forcible cause of destruction, the 
domestic hostilities of the Romans themselves. 
Under the dominion of the Greek and French 
emperors the peace of the city was disturbed by 
aoc^ental, though frequent, seditions: it is 
from the decline of the latter, from the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century, that we may date the 
licentiousness of private war, which violated 
wi& impunity the laws of the Code and the 
Goqiei, without respecting the majesty of the 
absieiit sovereign, or the presence and person of 
the vicar of Christ. In a dark period of five 
hundred years Rome was perpetually afflicted 
by dmrsanguinary quarrels of the nobles and 
the people, the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
Galonna and Urstni; and if much has escaped 
the knowledgei end much is unworthy of the 


preceding chapters the causes and effects of the 
public disorders. At such a time, when every 
quarrel was decided by the sword, and none 
could trust their lives or properties to the im¬ 
potence of law, the powerful citizens were 
armed for safety, or offence, against the do¬ 
mestic enemies whom they feared or hated. Ex¬ 
cept Venice alone, the same dangers and de¬ 
signs were common to all the free republics of 
Italy; and the nobles usurped the prerogative 
of fortifying their houses, and erecting strong 
towers” that were capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. The'eities were filled with theafe hostile 
edifices; and the example of Lucca, wmch con¬ 
tained three hundred towers; her lawL which 
confined their height to the measure ^f four¬ 
score feet, may be extended with suital^le lati¬ 
tude to the more opulent and populous\states. 
The first step of the senator Brancaleone^in the 
establishment of peace and justice was to de¬ 
molish (as we have already seen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Rome; and, in the 
last days of anarchy and discord, as late as the 
reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four still stood 
in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the 
city. To this mischievous purpose the remains 
of antiquity were most readily adapted: the 
temples and arches afforded a broad and solid 
baisis for the new structures of brick and stone; 
and we can name the modern turrets that were 
raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Caesar, Titus, and the Antonines.*® With some 
slight alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a 
mausoleum, was transformed into a strong and 
spacious citadel. 1 need not repeat that the mole 
of Hadrian has 2issumed the title and form of 
the castle of St. Angelo*^ the Septizonium of 
Severus was capable of standing against a royal 
army;*® the sepulchre of Metella has sunk under 
its outworks;*’ the theatres of Pompey and 
Marcellus were occupied by the Savelli and 
Ursini families;** and the rough fortress has 
been gradually sdftened to the splendour and 
elegance of an Italian palace. Even the churches 
were oicompassed with arms and bulwarks, 
and the military engines on the roof of St 
Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and the 
scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is 
fortified will be attacked; and whatever is at¬ 
tacked may be destroyed, Gould the Romans 
have wrested from the popes the castle of St 
Angdo, they had resolved by a public decree to. 
anmhilate that monument of servitude. Every 
building of defence was exposed to a siege; and 
in every siege the arts and engixies of >^truc- 
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of Nicholas the Fourdi, Rome, without a sov¬ 
ereign or a senate, was abandoned six months 
to the fury of civil war. ‘*The houses,” says a 
cardinal and poet of the times,“were crushed 
by the weight and velocity of enormous stones;^® 
the walls were perforated by the strokes of the 
battering-ram; the towers were involved in fire 
and smoke; and the assailants were stimulated 
by rapine and revenge.” The work was con¬ 
summated by the tyranny of the laws; and the 
factions of Italy alternately exercised a blind 
and thoughtless vengeance on their adversaries, 
whose houses and castles they razed to the 
ground.®^ In comparing the days of foreign with 
the ages of domestic hostility, we must pro¬ 
nounce that the latter have been far more ruin¬ 
ous to the city; and our opinion is confirmed by 
the evidence of Petrarch. “Behold,” says the 
laureate, “the relics of Rome, the image of her 
pristine greatness! neither time nor the bar¬ 
barian can boast the merit of this stupendous 
destruction: it was perpetrated by her own cit¬ 
izens, by the most illustrious of her sons; and 
your ancestors (he writes to a noble Annibaldi) 
have done with the battering-ram what the 
Punic hero could not accomplish with the 
sword.”®® The influence of the two last prin¬ 
ciples of decay must in some degree be multi¬ 
plied by each other; since the houses and 
towers which were subverted by civil war re¬ 
quired a new and perpetual supply from the 
monuments of antiquity. 

These general observations may be separately 
applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 
obtained the name of the Coliseum,®® either 
from its magnitude, or from Nero’s colossal 
statue: an edifice, had it been left to time and 
nature, which might perhaps have claimed an 
eternal duration. The curious antiquaries, who 
have computed the numbers and seats, are dis¬ 
posed to believe that above the upper row of 
stone steps the amphitheatre was encircled and 
elevated with several stages of wooden galleries, 
which were repeatedly consumed by fire, and 
restored by the emperors. Whatever was pre¬ 
cious, or portable, or profane, the statues of gods 
and heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculp¬ 
ture, which were cast in brass, or overspread 
with leaves of silver and gold, became the first 
prey of conquest or fanaticism, of the avarice of 
the barbarians or the Christians. In the massy 
stpncs of the Coliseum many holes are dis¬ 
cerned; and the two most probable conjectures 
represi^t the various accidents of its decay. 
Tiiesc atones w'cre connected by solid links of 
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brass iron, nor had the eye of rapine over¬ 
looked the value of the baser metals;®® the va¬ 
cant space was converted into a fair or market; 
the ardsans of the Coliseum are mentioned in 
an ancient survey; and the chasms were per¬ 
forated or enlarged to receive the poles that 
supported the shops or tents of the mechanic 
trades.®^ Reduced to its naked majesty, the 
Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated with 
awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the 
North; and their rude enthusiasm broke forth 
in a sublime proverbial expression, which is re¬ 
corded in the eighth century, in the fragments 
of the venerable Bede: “As long as the Coliseum 
stands, Rome shall stand; when the Coliseum 
falls, Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world 
will fall.”®® In the modern system of war, a rit- 
uation commanded by three hills would not be 
chosen for a fortress; but the strength of the 
walls and arches could resist the engines of 
assault; a numerous garrison might be lodged 
in the enclosure; and while one faction occu¬ 
pied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other was 
intrenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum.®* 
The abolition at Rome of the ancient games 
must be understood with some latitude; and 
the carnival sports, of the Testacean mount and 
the Circus Agonalis,®® were regulated by the 
law®® or custom of the city. The senator pre¬ 
sided with dignity and pomp to adjudge and 
distribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the pa/- 
/fwn,®® as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute 
on the Jews supplied the annual expense;®^ and 
the races, on foot, on horseback, or in chariots, 
were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of sev¬ 
enty-two of the Roman youth. In the year one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-two, a bull- 
feast, after the fashion of the Moors and Span¬ 
iards, was celebrated in the Coliseum itself; and 
the living manners are painted in a diary of the 
times.®* A convenient order of benches was re¬ 
stored; and a general proclamation as far as 
Rimini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to ex¬ 
ercise their skill and courage in this perilous 
adventure. The Roman ladies were marshalled 
in three squadrons, and Seated in three bal¬ 
conies, which on this day, the third of Septem¬ 
ber, were lined with scarlet cloth. The fair 
Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from beyond 
the Tiber, a pure and native race, who still rep¬ 
resent the features and character of antiquity* 
The remainder of the city was divided as usual 
between the Coloima and Ursini: the two fac¬ 
tions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female bands: the charms of SaveiUi 
Ursini are mentioned with praise; and the Cb^ 
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lonna rcgrctled the absence of the youngest of 
their house, who had sprained her ankle in the 
garden of Nero’s tower. The lots of the cham¬ 
pions were drawn by an old and respectable 
citizen; and they descended into the arena, or 
pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it 
should seem, with a single spear. Amidst the 
crowd, our annalist has selected the names, 
colours, and devices of twenty of the most con¬ 
spicuous knights. Several of the names are the 
most illustrious of Rome and the ecclesiastical 
state: Malatesta, Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, 
Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, 
Gorsi: the colours were adapted to their taste 
and situation; the devices are expressive of hope 
or despair, and breathe the spirit of gallantry 
and arms. “lam alone, like the youngest of the 
Horatii,” the confidence of an intrepid stranger: 
“I live disconsolate,” a weeping widower: “I 
burn under the ashes,” a discreet lover: “I adore 
Lavinia, or Lucretia,” the ambiguous declara¬ 
tion of a modern passion: “My faith is as pure,” 
the motto of a white livery: “Who is stronger 
than myself?” of a lion’s hide: “If I am drowned 
in blood, what a pleasant death!” the wish of 
ferocious courage. The pride or prudence of the 
Ursini restrained them from the field, which 
was occupied by three of their hereditary rivals, 
whose inscriptions denoted the lofty greatness 
of the Colonna name: “Though sad, I am 
strong:” “Strong as I am great:” “If I fall,” 
addressing himself to the spectators, “you fall 
with me”—intimating (says the contemporary 
writer) that, while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the 
supporters of the Capitol. The combats of the 
amphitheatre were dangerous and bloody. 
Every champion successively encountered a 
wild bull; and the victory may be ascribed to 
the quadrupeds, since no more than eleven 
were left on the field, with the loss of nine 
wounded and eighteen killed on the side of 
their adversaries. Some of the noblest families 
might mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in 
the churches of St. John Lateran and Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to 
the people. Doubdess it was not in such con¬ 
flicts that the blood of the Romans should have 
been shed; yet, in blaming their rashness, we 
are compelled to applaud their gallantry; and 
the noble volunteers, who display their mag- 
nifleence, and risk their lives, under the bal¬ 
conies of the fair, excite a more generous sym¬ 
pathy than the thousands of captives and male¬ 
factors who were reluctandy dragged to the 
scene of slaughter.®® 


This use of the amphitheatre was a rare^ 
perhaps a singular, festival: the demand for the 
materials was a daily and continual want, 
which the citizens could gratify without restraint 
or remorse. In the fourteenth century a scandal¬ 
ous act of concord secured to both factions the 
privilege of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum;®® and Pog- 
gius laments that the greater part of these 
stones had been burnt to lime by the folly of 
die Romans.®^ To check this abuse, and to pre¬ 
vent the nocturnal crimes that might be per¬ 
petrated •in the vast and gloomy fecess, Eu- 
genius the Fourth surrounded it with a wall 
and, by a charter, long extant, granted both 
the ground and edifice to the monks of an ad¬ 
jacent convent.®® After his death thq wall was 
overthrown in a tumult of the people; and had 
they themselves respected the noblest monu¬ 
ment of their fathers, they might have justified 
the resolve that it should never be degraded to 
private properly. The inside was damaged; but 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, an era of 
taste and learning, the exterior circumference 
of one thousand six hundred and twelve feet 
was still entire and inviolate; a triple elevation 
of fourscore arches, which rose to the height of 
one hundred and eight feet. Of the present ruin 
the nephews of Paul the Third are the guilty 
agents; and every traveller who views the Far- 
nese palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury 
of these upstart princes.®® A similar reproach is 
applied to the Barbcrini; and the repetition of 
injury might be dreaded from every reign, till 
the Coliseum was placed under the safeguard of 
religion by the most liberal of the pontiffs, 
Benedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a 
spot which persecution and fable had stained 
with the blood of so many Christian martyrs.®® 
When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a 
view of those monuments whose scattered frag¬ 
ments so far surpass the most eloquent descrip¬ 
tions, he was astonished at the supine indiffer¬ 
ence®® of the Romans themselves;®® he was 
humbled rather than elated by the discovery 
that, except his friend Rienzi, and one of the 
Colonna, a stranger of the Rh6ne was more 
conversant with these antiquities than the 
nobles and natives of the metropolis.®^ The ig¬ 
norance and credulity of the Romans are elab¬ 
orately displayed in the old survey of the city 
which was composed about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; and, without dwelling 
on the manifold errors of name and place, the 
legend of the Capitol®® may provoke a smile of 
contempt and indignation. “The Capitol,” 
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8 a^ the anottymouB writer, ‘•is so named as 
being the head of the world; where the consuls 
and senators formerly resided for the govern- 
ment of the city and the globe. The strong and 
lofty walls were covered Mrith glass and gold, 
and crowned with a roof of the richest and most 
curious carving. Below the citadel stood a pal¬ 
ace, of gold for the greatest part, decorated 
with precious stones, and whose value might be 
esteemed at one third of the world itself. The 
statues of all the provinces were arranged in 
order; each with a small bell suspended from its 
neck; and such was the contrivance of art 
magic,®® that, if the province rebelled against 
Rome, the statue turned round to that quarter 
of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of the 
Capitol reported the prodigy, and the senate 
was admonished of the impending danger.” A 
second example, of less importance, though of 
equal absurdity, may be drawn from the two 
marble horses, led by two naked youths, which 
have since been transported from the baths of 
Constantine to the Quirinal hill. The ground¬ 
less application of the names of Phidias and 
Praxiteles may perhaps be excused; but these 
Grecian sculptors should not have been re¬ 
moved above four hundred years from the age 
of Pericles to that of Tiberius; they should not 
have been transformed into two philosophers 
or magicians, whose nakedness was the symbol 
of truth and knowledge, who revealed to the 
emperor his most secret actions; and, after re¬ 
fusing all pecuniary recompense, solicited the 
honour of leaving this eternal monument of 
themselves.^® Thus awake to the power of 
magic, the Romans were insensible to the 
beauties of art: no more than five statues were 
visible to the eyes of Poggius; and of the multi¬ 
tudes which chance or design had buried under 
the ruins, the resurrection was fortunately de¬ 
layed till a safer and more enlightened age.^^ 
The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had 
been explored by some labourers, in digging a 
vineyard near the temple, or convent, of the 
Minerva; but the impatient proprietor, who 
was tormented by some visits of curiosity, re¬ 
stored the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave.The discovery of a statue of Pompey, 
ten feet in length, was the occasion of a lawsuit. 
It had been found under a partition wall: the 
equitable judge had pronounced, that the 
head should be separated from the body to 
satisfy the claims of the contiguous owners; 
and the sentence would have been executed 
if the intercession of a cardinal, and the liber¬ 
ality of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero 


from the hands of his barbarous countrymen.'® 
But the clouds of barbarism were gi^ually 
dispelled; and the peaceful authority of Martin 
the Fifth and his successors restored the orna¬ 
ments of the city as well as the order of the ec¬ 
clesiastical state. The improvements of Rome, 
since the fifteenth century, have not been the 
spontaneous produce of freedom and industry. 
The first and most natural root of a great city is 
the labour and populousness of the adjacent 
country, which supplies the materials of sub¬ 
sistence, of manufactures, and of foreign trade. 
But the greater part of the Campagna of Rome 
is reduced to a dreary and desolate wilderness: 
the overgrown estates of the princes and the 
clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of indi¬ 
gent and hopeless vassals; and the scanty har¬ 
vests are confined or exported for the benefit of 
a monopoly. A second and more artificial cause 
of the growth of a metropolis is the residence of 
a monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, 
and the tributes of dependent provinces. Those 
provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall 
of the empire; and if some streams of the silver 
of t^eru and the gold of Brazil have been at¬ 
tracted by the Vatican, the revenues of the 
cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations of pil¬ 
grims and clients, and the remnant of ecclesi¬ 
astical taxes, afibrd a poor and precarious 
supply, which maintains, however, the idleness 
of the court and city. The population of Rome, 
far below the measure of the great capitals of 
Europe, does not exceed one hundred and 
seventy thousand inhabitants;'® and within the 
spacious enclosure of the walls, the largest por¬ 
tion of the seven hills is overspread with vine¬ 
yards and ruins. The beauty and splendour of 
the modern city may be ascribed to the abuses 
of the government, to the influence of super¬ 
stition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has 
been marked by the rapid elevation of a new 
family, enriched by the childless pontiff at the 
expense of the church and country. The palaces 
of these fortunate nephews are the most costly 
monuments of elegance and servitude: the per¬ 
fect arts of architecture, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture, have been prosdtuted in their service; and 
their galleries and gardens are decorated with 
the most precious works of antiquity, which 
taste or vanity has prompted them to collect. 
The ecclesiastical revenues were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pomp 
of the Catholic worship; but it is superfluous to 
enumerate their pious foundations of altars, 
chapels, and churches, since these lesser stars 
are eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the 
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dome of St Peter, the most glorious structure 
that ever has been applied to the use of religion. 
The fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo; and the same 
munificence which had been displayed in pal** 
aces and temples was directed with equal zeal 
to revive and emulate the labours of antiquity. 
Prostrate obelisks were raised from the ground, 
and erected in the most conspicuous places; of 
the eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and consuls, 
three were restored; the artificial rivers were 
conducted over a long series of old or of new 
arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood 
of salubrious and refreshing waters: and the 
spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. 
Peter’s, is detained by a colunm of Egyptian 
granite, which rises between two lofty and per¬ 
petual fountains to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The map, the description, the 
monuments of ancient Rome, have been eluci¬ 
dated by the diligence of the antiquarian and the 
student and the footsteps of heroes, the relics, 
not of superstition, but of empire, are devoutly 
visited by a new race of pilgrims from the re¬ 
mote and once savage countries of the North. 

Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the 
attention will be excited by a History of the 


Decline and Fall the Roman Empire; the 
greatest, perhaps, and most a\riul scene in the 
history erf mankind. The various causes and 
progressive effects are connected with many of 
the events most interesting in human annals: 
the artful policy of the Caesars, who long main¬ 
tained the name and image of a free republic; 
the disorders of military despotism; the rise, 
establishment, and sects of Christianity; the 
foundation of Constantinople; the division of 
the monarchy; the invasion and settlements of 
the barbarians of Germany and Scythia; the 
institutions of the civil law; the cjharacter and 
religion of Mohammed; the temporal sov¬ 
ereignty of the popes; the restoration and decay 
of the Western empire of Charlemagne; the 
crusades of the Latins in the Eait; the con- 
quests of the Saracens and Turks;'the ruin of 
^e Greek empire; the state and revolutions of 
Rome in the middle age. The historian may 
applaud the importance and variety of his sub¬ 
ject; but, while he is conscious of his own im¬ 
perfections, he must often accuse the deficiency 
of his materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol that 1 first conceived the idea of a work 
which has amused and exercised near twenty 
years of my life, and which, however inade¬ 
quate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the 
curiosity and candour of the public. 

Lausanne, Jura 27,1787. 
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Chapter XLI 


1. The complete series of the Vandal war is re¬ 
lated by Procopitjs in a regular and elegant narra¬ 
tive (1. i. c. 9H25, L ii. c. 1-13); and happy would 
be my lot, could 1 always tread in the footsteps of 
such a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal 
of the Greek text I have a right to pronounce that 
the Latin and French versions of Grotius and 
Cousin may not be implicitly trusted; yet the Pres¬ 
ident Cousin has been often praised, and Hugo 
Grotius was the first scholar of a learned age. 

2. See Ruinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, c. xii. 
p. 589 [ed. Par. 1694]. His best evidence is drawn 
from the Life of St. Fulgentius, composed by one 
of his disciples, transcribed in a great measure in 
the Annals of Baronius, and printed in several 
great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunavianae, 
tom. i. vol. ii. p. 1258). 

3. For what quality of the mind or body? For 
speed, or beauty, or valourP—In what language 
did the Vandals read Homer?-—Did he speak 
German?—The Latins had four versions (Fabric, 
tom. i. 1. ii. c. 3, p. 297): yet, in spile of the praises 
of Seneca (Consol, [ad Polyk] c. 26), they appear 
to have been more successful in imitating than in 
translating the Greek poets. But the name of 
Achilles might be famous and popular, even among 
the illiterate barbarians. 

4. A j/Mr—absurd exaggeration! The conquest 
of Africa may be dated a . d . 533, September 14. It 
is celebrated by Justinian in the pr^ace to his In¬ 
stitutes, which were published November 21 of the 
same year. Including the voyage and return, such 
a computation might be truly applied to mr In¬ 
dian empire. 

5. 'XlpuiiTO Bh 6 BcXivdptoj iK Feppeu^fas, If 0 p^i- 

Kwr€ Kal ’IXXup^i' xeirai (Procop. Vandal. 

1 . i, c. u [tom. i. p. 361, cd. Bonn]). Aleman. (Not, 
ad Anecdot. p. 5), an Italian, could easily reject 
the German vanity of Giphanius and Velserus, 
who wished to claim the hero; but his Germania, a 
metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find in any civil or 
ecclesiastical lists of the provinces and cities. 

6. The two first Persian campaigns of Belisarius 
are fairly and copiously relat<^ by his secretary 
(Persic. 1 . i. c. 12-18). 

7. See the birth and character of Antonina, in 
the Anecdotes, c. 1, and the notes of Alemannus, 
P- 3 - 

B. See the preface of Procopius [Bell. Fers. c. ij. 
The enemies of archery might quote the reproaches 
of LHomede (Iliad, xi, 385, etc.) ^d the permit- 
tcre vtdnera ventis of Lucan (viii. 383): yet. the 
Romans could not despise the arroM^ of the Par- 
thlahs; and in the siege of Tioy, Pandanis, Parish 


and Teucer pierced those haughty warriors who 
insulted them as women or children. 

9. Nevp^y fiht iriXa^eP, t 6 ^ BB elSvipop (Iliad, 
iv, 123). How concise—how just—-how beautiful is 
the whole picture! I see the attitudes of the archer 
—I hear the twanging of the bow:— 

A£7$6 jStds, vwpri Bk pky* laxo^, AXto 3 * BXarBf, 

10. The text appears to allow for the largest ves¬ 
sels 50,000 medimni, or 3000 tons (since the 
dimms weighed 160 Roman, or 120 avoirdupois, 
pounds). I have given a more rational interpreta¬ 
tion, by supposing that the Attic style of Procopius 
conceals the legal and popular modiusy a sixth part 
of the medimnus (Hooper's Ancient Measures, p, 
152, etc.). A contrary, and indeed a stranger, mis¬ 
take has crept into an oration of Dinarchus (contra 
Demosthenem, in Reiske Orator. Grace, tom. iv, 
P. ii. p. 34). By reducing the number of ships from 
500 to 50, and translating pL^lpvQi by mines^ of 
pounds, Cousin has generously allowed 500 tons 
for the whole of the Imperial fleet?—Did he never 
think? 

11. I have read of a Greek legislator who in¬ 
flicted a double penalty on the crimes committed in 
a state of intoxication; but it seems agreed that 
this was rather a political than a moral law. 

12. Or even in three days, since they anchored 
the first evening in the neighbouring isle of Te- 
nedos: the second day they sailed to Lesbos, the 
third to the promontory of Euboea, and on the 
fourth they reached Argos (Homer. Odyss. iii, 
130-183; Wood’s Essay on Homer, p. 40-46), A 
pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the seaport of 
Sparta in three days (Xenophon. Hellen. 1 . ii. c. 1). 

X 3. Caucana, near Gamarina, is at least 50 miles 
(350 or 400 stadia) from Syracuse (Gluver. Sicilia 
Antiqua, p. 191). 

14. Procopius, Gothic. 1 . i. c. 3. Tibi toUit hin- 
nitum apta quadrigis equa, in the Sicilian pastures 
of Grosphus (Horat. Carm. ii. 16). Acragas . . • 
magnanimflm quondam generator equorum (Virg. 
iEneid. iii. 704). Thero’s horses, whose victories 
are immcn-talised by IHndar, were bred in this 
country. 

15. The Caput Vada of Procopius (where Jus¬ 
tinian afterwards founded a city—De i^Bdific. 1. vi, 
c. 6) is the promontory of Ammon in Strabo, the 
Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the mod¬ 
ems, a long narrow slip that runs into the sea 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. iti). 

16. A centurion of Mark Antony expressed^ 
though In a more manly strain, the same dislike to 
die sea and to naval combats (Plutarch in 

of Antony). , ' ^ 
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17. Sullecte is perhaps the Turris Hannibalis, 
an old building, now as large as the Tower of 
London. The march of Belisarius to Leptis, Adru* 
metum, etc., is illustrated by the campaign of 
Caesar (Hirtius de Bello Afiricano, with the Ana¬ 
lyse of Guichardt), and Shaw’s Travels (p. 105- 
113) in the same country. 

18. nap&d6«ros k&Wkttos iirdvrcop &p iifuls Iffnep. 
The paradises, a name and fashion adopted from 
Persia, may be represented by the royal garden of 
Ispahan (Voyage d’Olearius, p. 774). See, in the 
Greek romances, their most perfect model (Lon- 
gus. Pastoral. 1 . iv. p. 99-101; Achilles Tatius, L i. 
p. 22, 23). 

19. The neighbourhood of Carthage, the sea, 
the land, and the rivers, are changed almost as 
much as the works of man. The isthmus, or neck, 
of the city is now confounded with the continent; 
the harbour is a dry plain; and the lake, or stag- 
num, no more than a morass, with six or seven feet 
water in the mid-channel. Sec D’Anvillc (Geo¬ 
graphic Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 82), Shaw (Travels, 
p. 77-^4), Marmol (Description de I’Afriquc, tom. 
ii. p. 465), and Thuanus (Iviii. 12, tom. iii. p. 334). 

20. From Delphi, the name of Delphicum was 
given, both in Greek and Latin, to a tripod; and, 
by an easy analogy, the same appellation was ex¬ 
tended at Rome, Constantinople, and Carthage 
to the royal banqueting-room. (ftocopius. Van¬ 
dal. 1 . i. c. 21. Ducange, Gloss. Grace, p. 277. 
Ak^ucovy ad Alexiad. 412.) 

21. These orations always express the sense of 
the times, and sometimes of the actors. 1 have con¬ 
densed that sense, and thrown away declamation. 

22. The relics of St. Augustin were carried by 
the Ahrican bishops to their Sardinian exile (a.p. 
500); and it was believed, in the eighth ccntiuy, 
that Liutprand, king of the Lombards, transported 
them (a.d. 721) from Sardinia to Pavia. In the 
year 1695 the Augustin friars of that city found a 
brick arch, marble coffin, silver case, silk wrapper, 
bones, blood, etc., and perhaps an inscription of 
Agostino in Gothic letters. But this useful discovery 
has been disputed by reason and jealousy. (Ba- 
ronius, Annal. a.d. 725, No. 2-9. Tillemont, M^m. 
£ccl6s. tom. xiii. p. 944. Montfaucon, Diarium 
Ital. p. 26-30. Muratori, Antiq. Itak Medii ^vL 
tom. V. dissert. Iviii. p. 9, who had composed a 
separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of 
Pavia, and pope Benedict XIII.) 

23. Td rns vdiuTeLas wfiooLfuat is the expression 
of Procopius (de ifklific. 1 . vi. c. 7). Ceuta, which 
has been defaced by the Portuguese, flourished in 
xiobles and palaces, in agriculture and manufao 
tures, under the more prosperous reign of the 
Arabs (I’Alrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p« 236). 

24. Set the second and third preambles to the 
Digest, or Pandects, promulgate a.d. 533, De¬ 
cember 16. To the titles of Vanddicus and 4/V2- 

Justkuan, or rather Belisarius, had acquired 
a just cldm; Gotfdcus was premature, and Fran- 
deus hdse, and offensive to a great natiem. 


25. See the original acts in Baronius (a.d. 535, 
No. 21-54). The emperor applauds his own clem¬ 
ency to the heretics, cum sifi^iat eis vivere. 

26. Dupin (Geograph. Sacra Africana, p. lix. 
ad Optat. Milev.) observes and bewails this epis¬ 
copal decay. In the more prosperous age of the 
church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics; but how¬ 
ever minute were the dioceses, it is not probable 
that they all existed at the same time. 

27. The African laws of Justinian are illustrated 
by his German biographer (Cod. 1 . i. tit. 27. No¬ 
vell. 36, 37, 131. Vit. Justinian, p. 349 - 377 )- 

28. Mount Papua is placed by D’Anvillc (tom. 
iii p. 92, ^d Tabul. Imp. Rom. Occident.) near 
Hippo Regius and the sea; yet this situation ill 
agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and 
the words of Procopius ( 1 . ii. c. 4 [tom. i\ p. 427, ed 
Bonn]), ip rots NoufiiSias hrx^rois, ^ 

29. Shaw (Travels, p. 220) most accux^tely rep¬ 
resents the manners of the Bedowcens and Ka- 
bylcs, the last of whom, by their language, are the 
remnant of the Moors; yet how changed—how 
civilised are these modem savages!—provisions 
are plenty among them, and bread is common. 

30. By Procopius it is styled a Ijnre; perhaps harp 
would have been more national. The instmments 
of music are thus distinguished by Venantius For- 
timatus:— 

Romanusque lyrd tibi plaudat, Barbarus 
harpd, 

31. Herodotus elegantly describes the strange 
effects of grief in another royal captive, Psam- 
metichus [Psammenitus] of Egypt, who wept at 
the lesser and was silent at the greatest of his ca¬ 
lamities ( 1 . iii. c. 14). In the interview of Paulus 
iEmilius and Perses, Belisarius might study his 
part: but it is probable that he never read either 
Livy or Plutarch; and it is certain that his gen¬ 
erosity did not need a tutor. 

32. After the title of imperator had lost the old 
military sense, and the Roman auspices were abol¬ 
ished by Christianity (see La B 16 terie, M6m. de 
1’Acad6mie, tom. xxi. p. 302-332), a triumph might 
be given with less inconsistency to a private general* 

33. If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solo¬ 
mon, and not, like Prior’s poem, a pious and 
moral composition of more recent times, in his 
name, and on the subject of his repentance. The 
latter is the opinion of the learned and free-spirited 
Grotius (Opp. Theolog. tom. i. p. 258); and in¬ 
deed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger 
compass of thought and experience than seem to 
belong either to a Jew or a king. 

34. In the B 61 isaire of Marmontel the king and 
the conqueror of Africa meet, sup, and converse, 
without recollecting each other. It is surely a fault 
of that romance, that not only the hero, but all to 
whom he had been so conspicuously known, ap¬ 
pear to have lost their eyes or their memory. 

35. Shaw, p. 59. Yet since Procopius ( 1 , ii. c* 13 
[tcan. L p. 466, ed, Bonn]) speaks of a people eff 
Mount Atlas, as already distingukhed by wMte 
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bodies and yellow hair, the phenomenon (which 
is likewise visible in the Andes of Peru, Bufibn, 
tom. iii. p. 504) may naturally be ascribed to the 
elevation of the ground and the temperatiu'e of 
the air. 

36. The geographer of Ravenna ( 1 . iii. c. xi, p. 
129, 130, 131; Paris, 1688) describes the Mauri¬ 
tania Gaditana (opposite to Cadiz), ubi gens Van- 
dalorum, a Belisario devicta in AfricS, fugit, et 
nunquam comparuit. 

37. A single voice had protested, and Genscric 
dismissed, without a formal answer, the Vandals 
of Germany: but those of Africa derided his pru¬ 
dence, and affected to despise the poverty of their 
forests (Procopius, Vandal. 1 . i. c. 22). 

38. From the mouth of the great FJector (in 
1687) TolHus describes the secret royalty and re¬ 
bellious spirit of the Vandals of Brandenburgh, 
who could muster five or six thousand soldiers, who 
had procured some cannon, etc. (Itinerar. Hun- 
gar. p. 42, apud Dubos, Hist, de la Monarchic 
FraiiQoise, tom. i. p. 182, 183). The veracity, not 
of the elector, but of Tollius himself, may justly be 
suspected. 

39. Procopius ( 1 . i. c. 22 [tom. i. p. 400, ed. 
Bonn]) was in total darkness—oirre tiviinri ns oUre 
ivofia ks kfil ata^kTai, Under the reign of Dago- 
bert (a.d. 630) the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi 
and Venedi already bordered on Thuringia (Mas- 
cou, Hist, of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5). 

40. Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of 
the army of Heracles (de Bell. Jugurth. c. 21 [18]), 
and Procopius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 1 o [tom. ii. p. 450, 
ed. Bonn]) as the posterity of the Gananarans who 
fled from the robber Joshua (Xiycr^s). He quotes 
two columns, with a Phoenician inscription. I be¬ 
lieve in the columns—I doubt the inscription—and 
I reject the pedigree. 

41. Virgil (Georgic. iii. 339) and Pomponius 
Mela (i. 8) describe the wandering life of the Afri¬ 
can shepherds, similar to that of the Arabs and 
Tartars; and Shaw (p. 222) is the best commen¬ 
tator on the poet and the geographer. 

42. The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown 
or cap, a white cloak, a figured tunic, and shoes, all 
adorned with gold and silver; nor were these 
precious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin 
(Procop. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 25). 

43. See the African government and warfare of 
Solomon in Procopius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 10, ii, 12, 
13, 19, 20). He was recalled and again restored; 
and his last victory dates in the thirteenth year of 
Justinian (a.d. 539)* An accident in his childhood 
had rendered him an eunuch (1. i. c. 11): the other 
Roman generals were amply furnished with beards, 
icdiyotvin kfivivXktievot, (1. ii. c. 8). 

44. This natural antipathy of the horse for the 
camel is affirmed by the ancients (Xenophon, Cy- 
ropaed. 1. vi. [c. 2.] p. 438; 1. vii. [c. i] p. 483, 492, 
edit. Hutchinson; Polyaen. Stratagem, vii. 6 [§ 6]; 
Plitt. Hist. Nat. viii. 26; iClian de Natur. Animal 
1. iii, c. 7); but it if disproved by daily experience 


and derided by the best judges, the Orientals 
(Voyage d* 01 earius, p. 553). 

45. Procopius is the first who describes Mount 
Aurasius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 13; De .^Edific. L vl c, 
7). He may be compared with Leo Africanus (dell’ 
Africa, parte v. in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 77, recto), 
Marmol (tom. ii. p. 430), and Shaw (p. 56-59). 

46. Isidor. Chron. p. 722, edit. Grot. Mariana, 
Hist. Hispan. 1. v. c. 8, p. 173. Yet, according to 
Isidore, the siege of Ceuta and the death of Theudes 
happened, a. a. h. 586-A.D. 548; and the place 
was defended, not by the Vandals, but by the 
Romans. 

47. Procopius, Vandal. 1. i. c. 24. 

48. See the original Chronicle of Isidore and the 
fifth and sixth books of the History of Spain by 
Mariana. The Romans were finally expelled by 
Suintila king of the Visigoths (a.d. 621-626), after 
their re-union to the catholic church. 

49. See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in 
Procopius (Vandal. 1. i. c. 8,9), and in Gassiodorus 
(Var. ix. i) the expostulation of her royal brother. 
Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor Tun- 
nunensis. 

50. Lilybzeum was built by the Carthaginians, 
Oiymp. xcv. 4; and in the first Punic war a strong 
situation and excellent harbour rendered that 
place an important object to both nations. 

51. Compare the different passages of Procopius 
(Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 5; Gothic. 1 . i. c. 3). 

52. For the reign and character of Amalasontha 
see Procopius (Gothic. 1 . i. c. 2, 3, 4, and Anecdot. 
c. 16, with the Notes of Alemannus), Gassiodorus 
(Var. viii. ix. x. and xi. i), and Jornandes (de 
Rebus Geticis, c. 59, and De Succcssione Reg- 
norum, in Muralori, tom. i. p. 241). 

53. The marriage of Thcodoric with Audefleda, 
the sister of Clovis, may be placed in the year 495, 
soon after the conquest of Italy (De Buat, Hist, des 
Peuples, tom. ix. p. 213). The nuptials of Eutharic 
and Amalasontha were celebrated in 515 (Cassio- 
dor. in Chron. p. 453 [tom. i. p. 395, ed. Rotom,]). 

54. At the death of Theodoric his grandson Ath- 

alaric is described by Procopius as a boy about 
eight years old—d/ertb yeyoyebs Gassiodorus, 

with authority and reason, adds two years to his 
age—infantulum adhuc vix decennem. 

55.1'he lake, from the neighbouring towns of 
Etruria, was styled either Vulsiniensis (now of 
Bolsena) or Tarquiniensis. It is surrounded with 
white rocks, and stored with fish and wild-fowl 
The younger Pliny (Epist. il 96 [95]) celebrates 
two woody islands that floated on its waters: if a 
fable, how credulous the ancients! If a fact, how 
careless the moderns! Yet, since Pliny, the islands 
may have been fixed by new and gradual accessions. 

56. Yet Procopius discredits his own evidence 
(Anecdot. c. 16), by confessing that in his public 
history he had not spoken the truth. See the 
Epistles fixun queen Gundelina to the empress 
llieodora (Var. x. 20, 21, 23,.and observe a sus¬ 
picious word, de iU& penonfi, etc.), with the elab- 
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orate Cazmnentary of Buat (tom. x. p. x 77-185). 

57. For the conquest of Sicily compare the nar¬ 
rative of Procopius with the complaints of Totila 
(Gothic. 1 . i. c. 5; 1 . iii. c. 16). The Gothic queen 
had lately relieved that thankless island (Var. i'*’. 
10, ii). 

58. The ancient magnitude and splendour of 
the five quarters of Syracuse are delineated by 
Cicero (in Varrem, actio ii. 1 . iv. c. 5s, 53)^ Strabo 
(1. vi. p. 415 [p. 270, cd. Gasaub.]), and D’Orville 
Sicula (tom. ii. p. 174-202). The new city, re¬ 
stored by Augustus, shrunk towards the island. 

59. Procopius (Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 14, 15) so clearly 
relates the return of Belisarius into Sicily (p. 146, 
edit. Hoescheiii [tom. i. p. 481, ed. Bonn]), that I 
am astonished at the strange misapprehension and 
reproaches of a learned critic (CBuvres de la Mothe 
le Vayer, tom. viii. p. 162, 163). 

60. The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age 
of Rome. On the same spot, or at least in the 
neighbourhood, successively arose, i. The villa of 
Pompey, etc. 2. A camp of the Praetorian cohorts. 
3. The modem episcopal city of Albanum or Al- 
bano (Procop. Goth. 1 . ii. c. 4. Gluver. ItaL Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 914). 

61. A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce 
—AfricH captH mundus cum nato peribit; a sen¬ 
tence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic. 1 . i. c. 7), 
which h^ been published in unknown characters 
by Opsopaeus, an editor of the oracles. The P^e 
Makret has promised a commentary; but all his 
promises have been vain and fruitless. 

62. In his chronology, imitated in some degree 
from Thucydides, Ptocopius begins each spring 
the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war; and 
his first era coincides with the first of April, 535, 
and not 536, according to the Annals of Baronius 
(Pagi Grit. tom. ii. p. 555, who is followed by Mu- 
ratori and the editors of Sigonitis). Yet in some 
passages we are at a loss to reconcile the dates of 
Procopius with himself, and with the Ghronicle of 
Marcellinus. 

63. The series of the first Gothic war is repre¬ 
sented by Procopius ( 1 . i. c. 5-29, 1 . ii. c, 1-30, L 
iii. c. i) till the captivity of Vitiges. With the aid 
of Sigonius (Opp. tom. i. de Imp. Occident. 1 . 
xvii., xviii.) and Muratori (AnnaU d’ltalia, tom. 
V.), 1 have gleaned some few additional facts. 

64. Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 60, p. 702, 
edit. Grot., and tom. i. p. 221, Muratori. de Suc¬ 
cess. Regn. [ib.] p. 241. 

65. Nero (says Tacitus, Annal. xv. 33) Neapolim 
quasi Grsecum urbem delegit. One hundred and 
frfry years afterwards, in the time of Septimius 
Severn, the Hellenism of the Neapolitans is praised 
by PhilostratU8;7^M>s "^Kkifpes AstvkoI, xoi 
r^f iarwoMs \ 6 ytap 'EKhivtitol dai (Icon. L i. p. 
763, edit* Olear.). 

66. The otium of Naples is praised by the Ro- 
meaii pods, by Virgil, Horace, SIlius Italicus, and 
iStetW {<!duver. Ant, 1 . iv. p. 1149,1x50). In 
tt-elqKant 'Cplftle (Silv.. L iiL 5.^ p. 94‘*98^ edit 


Markland) Statius undertakes the difficult task of 
drawing his wife from die pleasures of Rome to 
that calm retreat 

67. This measure was taken by Roger I. after 
the conquest of Naples (a.d. 1139), which he made 
the capital of his new kingdom (Giannone, Istoria 
GivUe, tom. ii. p. 169). That city, the third in 
Ghristian Etirope, is now at least twelve miles in 
circumference (jul. Caesar. Gapaccii Hist. NeapoL 
1. i. p. 47), and contains more inhabitants (350,000) 
in a given space than any other spot in the known 
world. 

68. Not geometrical, but common, paces or 

steps, of 22 French inches (D’Anville, Mesures 
Itin^raires; p. 7, 8): the 2363 do not make an 
English mile. I 

69. Belisarius was reproved by pope Sylverius 
for the massacre. He repeopled Napl% and im¬ 
puted colonies of African captives into ^icily, Ca- 
labria, and Apulia (Hist. Miscell. 1 . xvi.'in Mura¬ 
tori, tom. i. p. 106, 107). 

70. Beneventum was built by Diomede, the 
nephew of Meleager (Gluver. tom. ii. p. 1195, 
1196). The Galydonian hunt is a picture of savage 
life (Ovid, Metamorph. 1 . viii.). Thirty or forty 
heroes were leagued against a hog: the brutes (not 
the hog) quarrelled with a lady for the head. 

71. The Decennovium is strangely confounded by 
Cluverius (tom. ii. p. 1007) with the river Ufens. 
It was in truth a canal of nineteen miles, from 
Forum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace em¬ 
barked in the night. The Decennovium which is 
mentioned by Lucan, Dion Cassius, and Cassio- 
dorus, has been successively ruined, restored, and 
obliterated (D’Anville, Analyse de I’ltalie, p. 185, 
etc.). 

72. A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for 
all the Christians, by enclosing tlu’ee bands, each 
of ten hogs, and discriminated by the names of 
Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the first, almost 
all were found dead—almost all of the second were 
alive—of the third, half died, and the rest lost their 
bristles. No unsuitable emblem of the event. 

73. Bergier (Hist, des Grands Chemins des Ro- 
mains, tom. i. p. 221-228, 440-444) examines the 
structure and materials, while D’Anville (Analyse 
de ritalie, p. 200-213) defines the geographical 
line. 

74. Of the first recovery of Rome, iheyear (536) 
is certain, from the series of events, rather than 
fixun the corrupt, or interpolated, text of Proco¬ 
pius: the month (December) is ascertained by 
Evagrius (1. iv. c. 19); and the day (the tenth) may 
be admitted on the dight evidence of Nicephorus 
Gallistus (I xvii. c. 13). For this accurate chronol¬ 
ogy we are indebted to the diligence and judgment 
of Pagi (tom. ii. p. 559, 560). 

75. A horse of a bay or red colour was styled 

by the Greeks^ balan by the barbarians, 
and spadix by the Romans. Honesti spadices, says 
Vligil <Georgic. L iii. Bi, with the ObservationsdT 
ifystiixi and Heyne)* or signifiiss a 
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branch of the palm-tree, whose name, is 

synonymous to red (Aulus Gellius, iL 26). 

76. I interpret fiapSaXiLptott not as a proper 
name, but an ofiBce, standard-bearer, from bandum 
(vexillum), a barbaric word adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans (Paul Diacon. 1. i. c. 20, p. 760). Grot. 
Nomina Gothica, p. 575. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, 
tom. i. p. 539, 540.) 

77. M. D’AnvUle has given, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy for the year 1756 (tom. xxx. p. 198- 

& plan of Rome on a smaller scale, but far 
more accurate, than that which he had delineated 
in 1738 for Rollings history. Experience had im¬ 
proved his knowledge; and instead of Rossi’s 
topography he used the new and excellent map of 
Nolli. Pliny’s old measure of xiii must be reduced 
to viii miles. It is easier to alter a text than to re¬ 
move hills or buildings. 

78. In the year 1709 Labat (Voyages en Italie, 
tom. iii. p. 218} reckoned I38;568 Christian souls, 
besides 8000 or 10,000 Jews—without souls?—In 
the year 1763 the numbers exceeded 160,000. 

79. The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma Antica, 
1. i. c. viii. p. 31) could distinguish the tumultuarie 
opere di Belisario. 

80. The fissure and leaning in the upper part of 
the wall, which Procopius observed (Goth. 1. i. c. 
14 [tom. ii. p. 76, ed. ^nn]), is visible to the pres¬ 
ent hour (Donat. Roma Vetus, 1. i. c. 17, p. 53,54). 

81. Lipsius (Opp. tom. iii. Poliorcet. 1. iii.) was 
ignorant of this clear and conspicuous passage of 
Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 21 [p. 104, ed. Bonn]). 
The engine was named dvaypos, the wild ass, a 
calcitrando (Hen. Steph. Thesaur. Linguae Graec. 
tom, ii. p, 1340, 1341, tom, iii. p. 877). I have seen 
an ingenious model, contrived and executed by 
General Melville, which imitates or surpasses the 
art of antiquity. 

82. The description of this mausoleum, or mole, 
in Procopius (1. i. c. 22 [tom. i. p. 106, ed. Bonn]), 
is the first and best. The height above the walls 
axebbp Ti ks \lOov jSoX^r. On Nolli’s great plan, the 
sides measure 260 English feet. 

83. Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of 
Athens was his own masterpiece. Rome now con¬ 
tains above thirty of the same character. When the 
ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed under Urban 
VIII. the workmen found the sleeping Faun of the 
Barberini palace; but a leg, a thigh, and the right 
arm had l^en broken from that beautiful statue 
(Winckelman, Hist, de I’Art, tom. ii. p. 52, 53, 
tom. iii. p. 265). 

84. Pmopius has given the best description of 
the temple ^ Janus [Goth. 1. i. c. 25], a national 
deity of Latium (Heyne, Excurs* v. ad 1. vii. 
iEneid). It was once a gate in the primitive city of 
Romu^ and Numa ^ardini, p. 13, 256, 329). 
Virgil has described the ancient rite like a poet 
and an antiquarian. 

€5, Vioarium was an angle in the new wall en- 
cloi^ Ibr wild beasts (Procopius, Goth. L i. c. 2$ 
[tom.R,p. III, ed. Bonn}). The spot is ttiU visible 
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in Nardini (1. iv. c. 2, p. 159,160) and Nollifs great 
plan of Rome. 

86. For the Roman trumpet and its various 
notes, consult Lipsius, de Militi& RomanA (Opp. 
tom. iii. 1. iv. dialog, x. p. 125-129). A mode of 
distinguishing the charge by the horse-trumpet of 
solid brass, and the retreat by the foot-trumpet of 
leather and light wood, was recommended by Pro¬ 
copius, and adopted by Belisarius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 
23 [tom. ii, p. 241, ed. Bonn]). 

87. Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 3 [p. 154, ed. Bonn]) 
has forgot to name these aqueducts; nor can such a 
double intersection, at such a distance from Rome, 
be clearly ascertained from the writings of Fron- 
tinus, Fabretti, and Eschinard, de Aquis and de 
Agro Romano, or from the local maps of Lameti 
and Gingolani. Seven or eight miles from the city 
(50 stadia), on the road to Albano, between the 
Latin and Appian ways, 1 discern the remains of 
an aqueduct (probably the Septimian), a series 
(630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high 

is iyop), 

88. They made sausages, dXX&f'ras, of mule’s 
flesh: unwholesome, if the animals had died of the 
plague. Otherwise the famous Bologna sausages 
are said to be made of ass-flcsh (Voyages de Labat, 
tom. ii. p. 218). 

89. The name of the palace, the hill, and the ad¬ 
joining gate were all derived from the senator 
Pincius. Some recent vestiges of temples and 
churches are now smoothed in the garden of the 
Minims of the TrinitA del Monte (Nardini, 1. iv. c. 
7, p. 196; Eschinard, p. 209, 210; the old plan of 
Bufialino; and the great plan of Nolli). Belisarius 
had fixed his station between the Pincian and Sa- 
larian gates (Procop. Goth. 1. i. c. 19 [tom. ii. p. 
97, ed. Bonn]). 

90. From the mention of the primum et secun¬ 
dum velum, it should seem that Belisarius, even in 
a siege, represented the emperor, and maintained 
the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 

91. Of this act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth. 1. i. 
c. 25 [tom. ii. p. X 21, ed. Bonn]) is a dry and reluc¬ 
tant witness. The narratives of Liberatus (Brevi- 
arum, c. 22), and Anastasius (de Vit. Pont. p. 39 
[ap. Murat, tom. iii. p. 130]) are characteristic, 
but passionate. Hear the execrations of Cardinal 
Baronius (a.d, 536, No. 123; a.d. 538, No, 4-20): 
portentum, facinus omni execratione dignum. 

92.1'he old Capena was removed by Aurelian 
to, or near, the modern gate of St. Sebastian (see 
Nolli’s plan). That memorable spot has been con¬ 
secrated by the Egerian grove, the memory of 
Numa, triumphal arches, the sepulchres of the 
Scipios, Metelli, etc. 

93. The expression of Procopitis has apjnvid** 
ious cast—rOxi}!' bx rev Ao-i^Xovs r^p a^ai fyfpfitfaQpih 
V 7 IP KopaboKUP (Goth. 1. ii, c^ 4 [tom. ii. p. 160, ed. 
Bonn]). Yet he is speaking of a woman. 

94. Anastasius (p. 40 [tom. iiL p. 130, ed. 
Murat.]) has preserved this epithet oESanguinarmt 
which, might do honour to a tiger. 
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95. This transaction Is related in the public his¬ 
tory (Gk>th. 1. ii. c. 8 [p. 180, ed. Bonn]) with can¬ 
dour or caution; in the Anecdotes (c. 7 [c. i. p. x6, 
ed. Bonn]) with malevolence or freedom; but 
Marcellinus, or rather his continuator (in Chron.), 
casts a shade of premeditated assassination over 
the death of Ckxnstantine. He had performed good 
service at Rome and Spoleto (Procop. Goth. L i. 
c. 7, 16 [tom. xi. p. Sly ed. Bonn]); but Akmanmis 
confounds him with a Gonstantianus comes stabuli. 

96. They refused to serve after his departure; 
sold their captives and cattle to the Goths; and 
swore never to fight against them. Procopius intro¬ 
duces a curious digression on the manners and ad¬ 
ventures of this wandering nation, a part of whom 
finally emigrated to Thule or Scandinavia (Goth. 
1. ii. c. 14, 15). 

97. This national reproach of perfidy (Procop. 
Goth. 1. ii. c. 25 [tom. ii. p. 247, ed. Bonn]) offends 
the ear of La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p. i63~ 
tb5), who criticises, as if he had not read, the 
Greek historian. 

98. Baronius applauds his treason, and justifies 
the catholic bishops—qui ne sub herctico principe 
degant omnem lapidem movent—a useful caution. 
The more rational Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. 
V. p. 54) hints at the guilt of pej-Jury, and blames 
at least the imprudence of Datius. 

99. St. Datius was more successful against devils 
than against barbarians. He travelled with a nu¬ 
merous retinue, and occupied at Ciorinth a large 
house (Baronius, a.d. 538, No. 89; a.d. 539, No. 
20 ). 

100. yivpi&Jbes Tpiiutoma (compare Procopius, 
Goth. 1. ii. c. 7, 21 [tom. ii. p. 234, ed. Bonn]). Yet 
such population is incredible; and the second or 
third city of Italy need not repine if we only deci¬ 
mate the numben of the present text. Both Milan 
and Genoa revived in less than thirty years (Paul 
Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1. ii. c. 38 [16 or 
aa?J). 

xoi. Besides Procopius, perhaps too Roman, see 
the Chronicles of Marius and Marcellinus, Jor- 
nandes (in Success* Regn. in Muratori, tom. i. p. 
241), and Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 32, in tom. ii. 
of the Historians of France). Gregory supposes a 
defeat of Belisarius, who, in Aimoin (dc Gestis 
Franc. 1. ii. c. 23, in tom. iii. p. 59), is slain by the 
Franks. 

102. Agathias, 1. i. [c. 4], p. 14, 15 [ed. Par.; p. 
so, 21, ed. Bonn]. Gould he have seduced or sub- 
cfued the Gepidai or Lombards of Pannonia, the 
Qteek historian is confident that he must have 
been destroyed in Thrace. 

103. The king pointed his spear—the bull over¬ 
turn^ a tree on his head—he expired the same 
day. Such is the stmy of Agathias; but the original 
hiiitoriaiis of France (tom. ii. p. 202,403, 558,667) 
impute his death to a fever. 

104 Without losing myself in a labyrinth of 
species and names—the aurochs, urus, bisons, bu- 
balus, bonasus, buffalo, etc. (Buffon, Hist. Nat. 


tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. iii. vi.), it is certain 
that in the sixth century a large wild species of 
homed cattle was hunted in the great forests of the 
Vosges in Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Greg. 
Turon. tom. ii. 1. x. c. i o, p. 369). 

105. In the siege of Auximum, he first laboured 
to demolish an old aqueduct, and then cast into 
the stream, i. dead bodies; 2. mischievous herbs; 
and 3. quick lime, which is named (says Procopius, 
1. ii. c. 27) rlravos by the ancients; by the moderns 
HfffieaTos, Yet both words are used as synonymous 
in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lucian (Hen. Steph. 
Thesaur. Ling. Grasc. tom. iii. p. 748). 

106. The Goths suspected Mathasuenta as an 

accomplice in the mischief, which perhapjs was oc¬ 
casioned by accidental lightning. I 

107. In strict philosophy, a limitation of the 
rights of war seems to imply nonsense ana contra¬ 
diction. Grotius himself is lost in an idle dis^nction 
between the jus naturae and the jus gcntiiim, be¬ 
tween poison and infection. He balances in one 
scale the passages of Homer (Odyss. i, 259, etc.) 
and Florus (1. ii. c. 20, No. 7, ult.); and in the 
other, the examples of Solon (Pausanias, 1. x. c. 37) 
and Belisarius. See his great work De Jure Belli ct 
Pacis (1. iii. c. 4, s. 15, 16, 17, and in Barbeyrac’s 
version, tom. ii. p. 257, etc.). Yet I can understand 
the benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or 
express, mutually to abstain from certain modes of 
hostility. See the Amphictyonic oath in A^chincs, 
dc Falsa Legationc. 

108. Ravenna was taken, not in the year 540, 
but in the latter end of 539; and Pagi (tom. ii. p. 
569) is rectified by Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. 
V. p. 62), who proves, from an original act on pa¬ 
pyrus (Antiquit. Italiae Medii >Evi, tom. ii. dissert, 
xxxii. p, 999^1007; Maffci, Istoria Diplomat, p. 
155-160), that before the third of January, 540, 
peace and free correspondence were restored be¬ 
tween Ravenna and Faenza. 

109. He was seized by John the Sanguinary, but 
an oath or sacrament was pledged for his safety in 
the Basilica Julii (Hist. MiscclL 1. xvi. in Muratori, 
tom. i. p. 107). Anastasius (in Vit. Pont. p. 40 [t. 
iii. p. 130, ed. Murat.]) gives a dark but probable 
account. Montfeucon is quoted by Mascou (Hist, 
of the Germans, xii. 21) for a votive shield repre¬ 
senting the captivity of Vitiges, and now in the 
collection of Signor Landi at Rome. 

no. Vitiges lived two years at Constantinople, 
and imperatoris in affectfi convictus (or conjunctus) 
rebus excessit humanis. His widow, Mathasuenta^ 
the wife and mother of the patricians, the cider 
and younger Germanus, united the streams of An- 
ician and Amali blood, (Jomandes, c. 60, p. 221, 
in Muratori, tom. i.) 

xix. Procopius, Goth. I. iiL c« i [p. 283, ed. 
Bonn]. Aimoin, a French monk of ^e eleventh 
century, who had obtained, and has disfigured, 
some authentic information of Belisarius, men¬ 
tions, in his name, 12,000 pueri or slaves—quo- 
proprlis allmus stipendits—toides z 8,000 soldiera 
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(Historiaxu of France, tom. iii. De Gestis Franc, L and Alemannui (p* a, 3). This mode of baptiimal 

ii. c. 6, p. 48). adoption was revived ^ Leo the philoiopber. 

1x2. The diligence of Alemannus could add but 115. In November, 537, Photlus arrested the 

little to the four first and most curious chaptm of pope (Liberat* Brev. c, 22; Pagt, tom. ii* p. 562). 
the Anecdotes. Of these strange Anecdotes, a part About the end of 539 Belisarius sent Theodosius—- 
may be true, because probable; and a part true, t 6 p rg oUL^ abrov S^h7r(i)Ta—on an important 
because improbable. Procopius must have known and lucrative commission to Ravenna (Goth. L ii. 
the former, and the latter he could scarcely invent c, 28 [tom. ii. p. a6x, ed. Bonn]), 

113. Procopius insinuates (Anecdot. c. 4 [tom, 116. Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 204 [ed, 

iii. p. 35, ed. Bonn]), that, when Belisarius re- Par.; tom. i. p. 373, cd. Bonn]) styles him PhtinuSf 
turned to Italy (a.d. 543), Antonina was sixty the son-in-law of l^lisarius; and he is celled by 
years of age. A forced, but more polite construe- the Historia Miscella and Anastasius, 

tion, which refers that date to the moment when 117. The continuator of the Chronicle of Mar- 

he was writing (a.d. 559), would be compatible cellinus gives, in a few decent words, the substance 
with the manhood of Photius (Gothic. 1 . i. c. 10) of the Anecdotes: Belisarius de Oriente evocatus, 
in 536. in offensam periculumque incurrens grave et, 

114. Compare the Vandalic War ( 1 . i. c. 12) tnvidiae subjacens rursus remittitur in Itoliam (p, 
with the Anecdotes (c. i. [tom. iii. p. 14, ed. Bonn] 54). 


Chapter XLII 

I. It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read He- mao, c. 40). See likewise Strabo ( 1 . viL p. 446 [p, 

rodotus ( 1 . vii. c. 104, 134). The conversation ago, agi, ed. Casaub.]). The best geographers 

of Xerxes and Demaratus at Thermopylae is place them beyond the Elbe, in the bishopric of 

one of the most interesting and moral scenes In Magdeburg and the middle march of Branden- 

history. It was the torture of the royal Spartan to burg; and their situation will agree with the patri- 

behold, with anguish and remorse, the virtue of otic remark of the Count de Hertzeberg, that most 
his country. of the barbarian conquerors issued from the same 

а. See this proud inscription in Pliny (Hist, countries which still produce the armies of Prussia. 

Natur. vii. 27). Few men have more exquisitely 8. The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and 
tasted of glory and disgrace; nor could Juvenal Lombards, as stated by Paul Warnefrld [ 1 . i. c. a], 

(Satir. X.) produce a more striking example of the surnamed the Deacon, is attacked by Ciuverius 

vicissitudes of fortune, and the vanity of human (Germania Antiq. L iii. c. 26, p. xoa, etc.), a na« 
wishes. tivc of Prussia, and defended by Grotius (Pro- 

3. rpaimifs ... ^ r& vpdrepa Mha ks ^IraTdav legom. ad Hist. Gotb. p. 38, etc.), the Swedish 
ijicovra eldoVf &ri pii rpayt^bobs, koI pobras \<jiTobbTas ambassador. 

[Goth. i. 18, tom. ii. p. 93, ed. Bonn]. This last epi^ 9. Two facts in the narrative of Paul Diaconus 
thctofProcopiusistoonobly translated by pirates; ( 1 . i. c. ao) are expressive of national manners: 
naval thieves is the proper word: strippers of gar- i. Dum ad tabulam luderet—while he played at 
ments, either for injury or insult (Demosthenes draughts, a. Camporum viridantia Una* The culti- 

contra Canon, in Reiste, Orator. Graec. tom. ii. vation of flax supposes property, commerce, agri- 

p. 1264). culture, and manufactures. 

4. See the third and fourth books of the Gothic xo. I have used, without undertaking to recon* 

War: the writer of the Anecdotes cannot aggravate cile, the facts in Ftocopius (Goth. L ii. c. 14, h iii 
these abuses. c. 33,34, 1 . iv. c. 18,25), Paul Diaconus (de Gestia 

5. Agathias, 1 . v. [c. 14] p. 157,158 [p. 306, cd. Langobard. 1 . i. c. 1-23, in Muratori, Script, 

Bonn]. He confines this weakness of tli^ emperor Rerum Italicarum, tom. i, p. 405-419), and Jor- 
and the empire to the old age of Justinian; but, nandes (de Success. Regnorum, p. 242)* The pa- 

alasi he was never young. tient reader may draw some light from Mascou 

б. This mischievous policy, which Procopius (Hist, of the Germans, and Annotat. xxiiL) and 

(Anecdot. c. 19 [tom. iii. p. 113, ed. Bonn]) im- De Boat (Hist, des Peuples, etc,, tom, ix, x. xi.}, 
putes to the emperor, is revealed in his epistle to a x i. I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians from 
Scythian prince who was capable of understanding Ennodius (in Panegyr. Theodorici, Opp. Sfrmond, 
it. '•kyav Tpoprfiyi xal iiyxiPobtrTarop, says Agathias tom. i. p. 1598, 1599)* Jomandes (de Rebus Get- 

< 1 . V, [c. 5] p. 170, 171 [p. 33 if ed. Bonn]), kas, c. 5, p. 194, et de Rqm. Successiooe, p. 240), 

7. Gens Germanfl foritate ferocior, says Velleius Theophanes (p. 185 [tom. i. p. 338, ed* Boon]), 
Paterculus of the Lombards (iL 106). Langobardos and the Chronicles of Cassiodorus and Maroel- 
paucitas nobilitat. Plurimis ac valentissimis na* linus. The name of Huns Is too vague; the tribes of 
tknubns cineti non per dbsequhim, sed prc&Uis et die Outturgurians and Uttarguriass arc too xsd* 
periditando, tuti sunt (Tadt. de Moribus Ger- niste and toohardi. 
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' la. Procopius (Goth. 1 . hr. c. 19 [tom. ii. p. 556, 
cd. Bona]). His verbal message (he owns himself 
an illiterate barbarian) is delivered as an epistle. 
The. style is savage, figurative, and original. 

13. This sum is ^e result of a particular list, in 
a curious MS. fragment of the year 550, found in 
the library of Milan. The obscure geography of 
the times provokes and exercises the patience of 
the Cbunt de Buat (tom. xi. p. Gp-iSg). The French 
minister often loses himself in a wilderness which 
requires a Saxon and Polish guide. 

14. Panicumy milium. See Columella, 1 . ii. c. 9, p. 
430, edit. Gesner. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 24, 25. 
The Sarmatians made a pap of millet, mingled 
with mare’s milk or blood. In the wealth of modem 
husbandry, our millet feeds poultry, and not 
heroes. See the dictionaries of Bomare and 
Miller. 

> ^ 15. For the name and nation, the situation and 
manners, of the Sclavonians, see the original evi¬ 
dence of the sixth century, in Procopius (Goth. 1 . 
ii. c. 26, 1 . iii. c. 14), and the emperor Mauritius or 
Maurice (Stratagemat. 1 . xi. c. 5, apud Mascou, 
Annotat. xxxi.). The Stratagems of Maurice have 
been printed only, as I understand, at the end of 
Scheffer’s edition of Arrian’s Tactics, at Upsal, 
1664 (Fabric. Bibliot. Grace. 1 . iv. c. 8, tom. iiL p. 
278), a scarce, and hitherto, to me, an inaccessible 
brok. 

16. Antes eorum fortissimi ., . Taysis [Tausis] 
qui rapidus et verticosus in Histri fiuenta furens 
devolvitur (Jornandes, c. 5, p. 194, edit. Murator. 
Procopius, Goth. 1 . iii. c. 14, et de i^ific. 1 . iv. c. 
7). Yet the same Procopius mentions the Goths 
and Huns as neighbours, ywrovovvtay to the Dan¬ 
ube (de iSdific. I. iv. c. 1). 

17. The national title of AtUicuSy in the laws and 
inscriptions of Justinian, was adopted by his suc¬ 
cessors, and is justified by the pious Ludewig (in 
Vit. Justinian, p. 515). It had strangely puzzled 
the civilians of the middle age. 

18. Procopius, Goth. 1 . iv. c. 15 [tom. ii. p. 592, 
ed. Bonn]. 

19. An inroad of the Huns is connected by Pro¬ 
copius with a comet; perhaps that of 531 (Persic. 
L ii. c. 4). Agathias ( 1 . v. [c. 11] p. i 54 » *55 [p- 

ed. Bonn]) borrows from his predecessor some 
early facts. 

20. The oruelties of the Sclavonians are related 
or magnified by Procopius (Goth. 1 . iii. c. 29, 38). 
For tl^r mild and liberal behaviour to their pris¬ 
oners we may appeal to the authority, somewhat 
more recent, of the emperor Maurice (Stratagem. 
h xL c. 5 [p. 272, sqq,]). 

, 21 ^ Tojpxirus was situate near Philippi in Thrace, 
or 'Macedonia, opposite to the isle of Thasos, 
twelve days’ journey from Constantinople (Gel- 
Imiuirtom. i. p. 676,84b). 

' >22; Acooirdii^ to the malevolent testimony of 
AnecdOM (c. 28 [tom. iii. p. 108, ed. Bonn]) 
Ibtiie iiiroaids^li^ reduced the provinces south oi 
dse Danube to the state of a Scythian wilderness. 


23. From Caf to Caf; which a more rational 
geography would interpret, from Imaus, perhaps, 
to Mount Atlas. According to the religious philos¬ 
ophy of the Mahometans the basis of Mount Oaf 
is an emerald, whose reflection produces the azure 
of the sky. The mountain is endowed with a sensi¬ 
tive action in its roots or nerves; and their vibra¬ 
tion, at the command of God, is ^e cause of earth¬ 
quakes (D’Herbelot, p. 230, 231). 

24. The Siberian iron is the best and most plen- 
tifril in the world: and in the southern parts above 
sixty mines are now worked by the industry of the 
Russians (Strahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 342, 
387; Voyagten Sib6”ie, par I’Abb^ Ghajme d’Au- 
teroche, p. 603-608, edit, in lamo. Aimterdam, 
1770). The Turks offered iron for sale; y« the Ro¬ 
man ambassadors, with strange obstinsipy, per¬ 
sisted in believing that it was all a trick, ^nd that 
their country produced none (Menander^ in Ex¬ 
cerpt. Leg. p. 152 [cd. Par.; p. 380, cd Botin]). 

25. Of Irgana-kon (Abulghazi Khan, H&t. G6- 
n^alogique des Tatars, P. ii. c. 5, p. 71-77, c. 15, p. 
155). The tradition of the Moguls, of the 450 years 
which they passed in the mountains, agrees with 
the Chinese periods of the history of the Huns and 
Turks (De Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 376), and 
the twenty generations from their restoration to 
Zingis. 

26. The country of the Turks, now of the Cal- 
mucks, is well described in the Genealogical His¬ 
tory, p. 521-562. The curious notes of the French 
translator are enlarged and digested in the second 
volume of the English version. 

27. Visdelou, p. 141, 151. The fact, though it 
strictly belongs to a subordinate and successive 
tribe, may be introduced here. 

28. Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. 12, 1 . ii. c. 3; Peys- 
sonel, Observations sur les Peuples Barbares, p. 
99, 100) defines the distance between Gaffa and 
the old Bosphorus at xvi long Tartar leagues. 

29. See, in a M6moire of M. de Boze (M6m. de 
FAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. vi. p<.549-'565), 
the ancient kings and medals of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus; and the gratitude of Athens, in the 
Oration of Demosthenes against Leptines (in 
Reiske, Orator. Graec. tom. i. p. 466, 467). 

30. For the origin and revolutions of the first 
Turkish empire, the Chinese details are borrowed 
from De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. P. ii. p. 
367-462) and Visdelou (Supplement k la Biblio- 
th^que Orient. d’Herbclot, p. 82-114). The Greek 
or Roman hints are gathered in Menander (p. 
108-264 [p. 298, 404, ed. Bonn]), and Theophy- 
lact Simocatta ( 1 . vii. c. 7, 8). 

32. The river Til, or Tula, according to the 
geography of De Guignes (tom. L part ii. p. iviiL 
and 352), is a small, though grateful, stream of the 
desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, etc. See 
Bell, Journey from Petersburg to Pekin (vol. iL p.> 
124); yet his own descriprioh of the K.eat, down 
wl^ he sailed into the Oby, represents the name 
and attributes of the kiack tmr (p^ 139). 
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39^ TheotAyIact» L viL c. 7 ^ 8 . And yet his 
Avars are invisible even to the eyes of M. de 
Guignes; and what can be more illustrious than 
the false? The right of the fugitive Ogors to that 
national appellation is confined by the Turks 
themselves (Menander, p. 108). 

33. The Aiani are still found in the Genealogical 
History of the Tartars (p. 617), and in D’Anville*s 
maps. They opposed the march of the generals of 
Zingis round the Caspian Sea, and were over¬ 
thrown in a great battle (Hist, de Gengiscan, 1 . iv. 
c. 9 . p- 447 )- 

34. The embassies and first conquests of the 
Avars may be read in Menander (Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 99,100,101,154,155 [p. 382-287, 385-388, ed. 
Bonn]), Theophanes (p. 196 [tom. i. p. 359, ed. 
Bonn]), the Historia Miscella ( 1 . xvi. p. 109), and 
Gregory of Tours ( 1 . iv. c. 23, 29, in the Historians 
of France, tom. ii. p. 214, 217). 

35. Theophanes (Ghroh. p. 204) and the Hist. 
Miscella (1. xvi. p. no), as understood by De 
Guignes (tom. i. part ii. p. 354), appear to speak of 
a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself; but that 
of Maniach, in the fourth year of his successor 
Justin, is positively the first that reached Con¬ 
stantinople (Menander, p. 108). 

36. The Russians have found characters, rude 
hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and Yenisei, on medals, 
tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, etc. (Strahlenberg, 
Hist, of Siberia, p. 324, 346, 406, 429). Dr. Hyde 
(de Religione Veterum Persarum, p. 521, etc.) has 
given two alphabets of Thibet and of the Eygours. 
I have long harboured a suspicion that all the 
Scythian, and some^ perhaps much^ of the Indian 
science, was derived from the Greeks of Bactriana. 

37. All the details of these Turkish and Roman 
embassies, so curious in the history of human man¬ 
ners, are drawn from the Extracts of Menander p. 
lofi-iio, 151-154, 161-164 [295-303, 380-385, 
397-405, ed. Bonn]), in which we often regret the 
want of order and connection. 

38. See D*Hcrbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 568, 
929); Hyde (de Religione Vet. Persarum, c. 21, 
p. 290, 291); Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 70, 
71); Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 176); Texeira 
(in Stevens, Hist, of Persia, 1 . i. c. 34). 

39. The fame of the new law for the community 
of women was soon propagated in Syria (Asseman. 
Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. p. 402) and Greece (Pro¬ 
cop. Persic. 1 . i. c. 5). 

40. He offered his own wife and sister to the 
prophet; but the prayers of Nushirvan saved hb 
mother, and the indignant monarch never forgave 
the humiliation to which his filial piety had 
stooped: pedes tuos deosculatus (said he to Maz- 
dak) cujus foetor adhuc nares occupat (Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 71). 

. 41. Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 11. Was not Proclus 
^ver^wise? Was not the danger imaginary?-*The 
CKCUsoi at least, was injurious to a nation not ig¬ 
norant of letters: 06 oL fi&pfiapM raifs 

aiaiSAafmoibrat A^’foXwi'iKiifi.Whether any mode 


of adoption was practised in Persia I muc|i doubt. 

49. From Pro^ius and Agathias, Pagi (tom* 
ii. p. 543, 626) has proved that Qmsroes Nudiir- 
van ascended the throne in the fifth year of Jul- 
tinian (a.d. 531, April i—a.d. 532, April i). But 
the true chronology, which harmonises wi^ the 
Greeks and Orientals, is ascertained by John Ma- 
lala (tom. ii. 211 [ed. Oxon.; p. 471, ed. Bonn]}. 
Cabades, or Kobad, after a reign of forty-three 
years and two months, sickened the 8th, and died 
the 13th of September, a.d. 531, aged eighty-two 
years. According to the Annals of Eutychius, Nu¬ 
shirvan reigned forty-seven years and six months; 
and his death must consequently be placed in 
March, a.d. 579. 

43. Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 23 [tom. i. p* 118, 
ed. Bonn]. Brisson de Rcgn. Pers. p. 494. The gate 
of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene 
of disgrace or death (Chardin, Voyage en Perse, 
tom. iv. p. 312, 313). 

44. In Persia the prince of the waters is an officer 
of state. 'Fhe number of wells and subterraneous 
channels is much diminished, and with it the fer¬ 
tility of the soil: 400 wells have been recently lost 
near Tauris, and 42,000 were once reckoned in 
the province of Khorasan (Chardin, tom. iii. p. 
99, 100; Tavernier, tom. i. p. 416). 

45. The character and government of Nushir¬ 
van is represented sometimes in the words of D’Her- 
bclot (Bibliot, Orient, p. 680, etc., from Khon- 
demir), Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 179, 180— 
very rich), Abulpharagius (Dynast, vii. p. 94,95— 
very poor), Tarikh Schikard (p. 144-150), Tex- 
cira (in Stevens, 1 . i. c. 35), Asseman (Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. iii. p. 404-410), and the Abb6 Four- 
mont (Hist, de TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. vii. 
p. 325-334), who has translated a spurious or 
genuine test2unent of Nushirvan. 

46. A thousand years before his birth, the 
judges of Persia had given a solemn opinion*— 

PoASiXelmPTi TLeperkfov iroikeip t6 Slp fioOKfurat 

(Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 31). Nor had this constitu¬ 
tional maxim been neglected as a useless and 
barren theory. 

47. On the literary state of Persia, the Greek 
versions, philosophers, sophists, the learning or ig¬ 
norance of Chosrocs, Agathias ( 1 . iL [c. 28 p. 
66-71 [p. 126 sqq., ed. Bonn]) displays xnudb ixir 
formation and strong prejudices. 

48. Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. dggxlv. 
vi. vii. 

49. The Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings, is per¬ 
haps the original record of history which was 
translated into Greek by the interpreter Sergius 
(Agathias, 1 . iv. [c. 30] p. 141 [p, 273, ed. Bonn]), 
pHreserved after the Mahometan conquest, and 
versified, in the year 994, by the national poet Fer- 
doussi. See D* Anquetil (Mto. de 1 * Acaddmie, tom. 
xxxL p. 379) and Sir William Jones (Hist, of NacUr 
Shidi, p. 161). 

50. In the fifth century, the name of Restom, or 
Rostam, a hero who equalled the strenglh ol 
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twtkm ltfn 0 ] dephantiy was familiar to the Ar- 
meniam (Moses Chorenetisis, Hist* Armen. 1 , ii. 
c. 7, p. g6, edh. Whiston). In the beginning of 
the seventh, the Persian romance of Rostam and 
lifendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale’s Koran, 
c. xjod. p. 335). Yet this exposition of ludicrum 
novae historiae is sKSt given by Maracd Relutat. 
Akoran* p. 544 ^ 54 ®)* 

51. Procop. (Goth. 1 . iv. c. 10 [tom. ii. p. 505, 

ed. Bonn]). Kobad had a favourite Greek phy¬ 
sician, Stephen of Edessa (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 26 [tom. 
i. p. 271, ed. Bonn]), llie practice was ancient; 
and Her^otus relates the adventures of Demo- 
cedes of Crotona (1. iii. c. 125-137). 

5a. See Pagi, tom. ii. p. 626. In one of the 
treaties an honourable article was inserted for the 
toleration and burial of the catholics (Menander, 
in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142 [p. 363, sq., ed. Bonn]). 
Nushizad, a son of Nushirvan, was a Christian, a 
rebel, and—a martyr? (D’Herbclot, p. 681.) 

53. On the Persian language, and its three dia¬ 
lects, consult D’Anquetil (p. 339-343) and Jones 
(p. 153—185): iiyplq. rtvl 7X<*>rT|i xal dfjtova-orirpf 
is the character which Agathias ( 1 . ii. [c. 28] p. 67 
{p. 126, ed. Bonn]) ascril:^ to an idiom renowned 
in the East for poetical softness. 

54. Agathias [ 1 . c.] specifics the Gorgias, Phae- 

do, Parmenides, and Timacus. Kenaudot (Fa- 
bridus, Biblioth. Grax. tom. xii. p. 246-261) does 
not mention this barbaric version of Aristotle. 

55. Of these fables I have seen three copies in 
three different languages: 1. In GreeA, translated 
by Simeon 3 cth (a.d. 1100) from the Arabic, and 
published by Starck at Berlin in 1697, in i2mo. 
tt. In Latin, a version from the Greek, Sapientia 
Indorum, inserted by Phre Poussin at the end of 
his edition of Pachymer (p. 547-620, edit. Ro¬ 
man.). 3. In French, from the Turkish, dedicated, 
in 1540, to Sultan Soliman. Contes ct Fables In- 
diennes de Bidpai et de Lokman, par MM. Gal- 
huid et Cardonne, Paris, 1778,3 vols. in 12mo. Mr. 
Warton (History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 129- 
131) takes a larger scope. 

56. See the Historia Shahiludii of !>• Hyde 
(Syntagm. Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 61-69). 

57. The endless peace (Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 
22 [tom. i. p. 114, ed. Bonn]) was concluded or 
ratified in the sixth year, and third consulship, of 
Justinian (a.d. 533, between January 1 and April 
1; Pagi, tom. ii. p. 550). Marcellinus, in his Chron¬ 
icle, uses the style of Modes and Persians. 

38. Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 26 [p. 137, ed. 
Bonn]. 

39. Afanondar, king of Hira, was deposed by 
Kol^d, and restored by Nushirvan. His mother 
from her beauty, was sumamed Cdcstid Water, an 
appellation which became hereditary, and was ex- 
t^dedfor a more noble cause (lib^ality in fam¬ 
ine) to the Arab princes of Syria (Pocock, Speci¬ 
men Hist. Arab. p. 6^ 70). 

6a Procopius, Persic. 1 . ii. c. x [tom. i. p. 154, 
ad. Bwa]. We are ignorant of the origin ami 6 ^ 


ject of this strata, a paved road of ten days’ journey 
from Auranitis to Babylonia. (Sec a Latin note in 
Delisle’s Map Imp. Orient.) Wesseling and D’An- 
ville are silent. 

61. I have blended, in a short speech, the two 
orations of the Arsacides of Armenia and the 
Gothic ambassadors. Procopius, in his public his¬ 
tory, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was 
the true author of the war (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 2, 3). 

62. The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, 

etc., are related in a full and regular series by Pro¬ 
copius (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 5-14). Small collateral aid 
can be drawn from the Orientals: yet not they, but 
D’Herbelqt himself (p. 680), should blu^, when 
he blames them for making Justinian and Nushir¬ 
van contemporaries. On the geography ot the seat 
of war, D’Anvillc (rEuphrate et Ic TigreO is suf¬ 
ficient and satisfactory. \ 

63. In the public history of Procopius (Irrsic. 1 . 
ii. c. 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 2^); and 
with some slight exceptions, we may reasonably 
shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of 
the Anecdotes (c. 2, 3, with the Notes, as usual, of 
Alcmannus). 

64. The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and 
Persia on the Phasis, is tediously spun through 
many a page of Procopius (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 15, 17, 
28, 29, 30; Gothic. 1 . iv, c. 7-16) and Agathias ( 1 . 
iL, iii., and iv. p. 55-132» 14O* 

65. The Periplus, or circumnavigation of the 
Euxine Sea, was described in Latin by Sallust, and 
in Greek by Arrian: i. 'I’he former work, which no 
longer exists, has been restored by the singular dili¬ 
gence of M. de Brosses, first president of the parlia¬ 
ment of Dijon (Hist, de la Republique Romaine, 
tom. ii. 1. iii. p. 199-298), who ventures to assume 
the character of the Roman historian. His descrip¬ 
tion of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the 
fragments of the original, and of all the Greeks and 
Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by whom he 
might be copied; and the merit of the execution 
atones for the whimsical design. 2. The Periplus of 
Arrian is addressed to the emperor Hadrian (in 
Geograph. Minor. Hudson, tom. i.), and contains 
whatever the governor of Pontus had seen from 
Trebizond to Dioscurias; whatever he had heard 
from Dioscurias to the Danube; and whatever he 
knew from the Danube to Trebizond. 

66. Besides the many occasional hints from the 
poets, historians, etc., of antiquity, we may con¬ 
sult the geographical descriptions of Colchis by 
Strabo ( 1 . xi. p. 760-765 [p. 497-501, ed. Casaub.]) 
and Pliny (Hist. Natur. vi. 5, 19, etc.). 

67.1 shall quote, and have used, three modem 
descriptions of Mingrdia and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries. I. Of the P^re Archangeli Lamberti (Rela¬ 
tions de Thevenot, part i. p. 31 *-52, with a map), 
who has all the knowledge and prejudices of a 
missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. 
L p. 54, 68-168): his observations are judidous; 
and his own adventures in the country are still 
more instructive than his observations. 3. Of Peyi^ 
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aonel (Observations sur les Peuples BarbareB» p. 
49» 5o> 5*» 6a, 64, 65, 71, etc., and a marc 

recent treatise, Sur le Oommerce de la Mer Noire, 
tom. ii. p. i~53): he had long resided at Caffa, as 
consul of France; and his erudition is less valuable 
than his experience. 

68. Pliny, Hist. Natur. 1 . xxxiii. 15. The gold 
and silver mines of Colchis attracted the Ai^o** 
nauts (Strab. 1 . i. p. 77 [p. 45, ed. Casaub.]). The 
sagacious Chardin could find no gold in mines, 
rivers, or elsewhere. Yet a Mingrelian lost his hand 
and foot for showing some specimens at Constan¬ 
tinople of native gold. 

69. Herodot. 1 . ii. c. 104, 105; Diodor. Sicul. 

1 . i. [c. 28] p. 33, edit. Wesseling; Dionys. Pcrieget. 
689; and Eustath. ad loc Scholiast, ad Apolio- 
nium Argonaut. 1 . iv. 282-291. 

70. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxi. c. 6. 
L’lsthme . . . couvert de villes et nations qui ne 
sont plus. 

71. Bougainville, M6moires de TAcad^nie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 33, on the African 
voyage of Hanno and the commerce of antiquity. 

72. A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had af¬ 
firmed, in earn ccc nationes dissimilibus linguis 
dcsccndere; and the modest Pliny is content to 
add, et postea a nostris cxxx interpretibus negotia 
ibi gesta (vi. 5); but the words nunc descrta cover 
a multitude of past fictions. 

73. Bufibn (Hist. Nat tom. iii. p. 433“437) col¬ 
lects the unanimous suffrage of naturalists and 
travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, they were 
m truth /zeXd7XP0«s and oitXj&rpix^s (and he had ob¬ 
served them with care), this precious fact is an ex¬ 
ample of the influence of climate on a foreign 
colony. 

74. The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Con¬ 
stantinople with two hundred persons; but he ate 
(sold) them day by day, till his retinue was dimin¬ 
ished to a secretary and two valets (Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 365). To purchase his mistress, a Min¬ 
grelian gentleman sold twelve priests and his wife 
to the Turks (Chardin, tom. L p. 66). 

75. Strabo, L xi. p. 763 [p. 499 . OasaubJ. 
Lainberti, Relation de la Mingrelie. Yet we must 
avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, who al¬ 
lows no more than 20,000 inhabitants to supply an 
annual exportation d 12,000 slaves; an absurdity 
unworthy of that judicious traveller. 

76. Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 97. See, in L vii. c. 79, 
tfadr arms and service In die esp^itioa of Xerxes 
against Greece. 

77. Xenophon, who had encountered the Col- 
Chians in his retreat (Anabasis, 1 . iv. [c. 8] p. 320, 
343, 348, edit. Hutchinson; and Foster’s Disserta¬ 
tion, p. liii.-lviii., in Spelxnan’s English version, 
vol. ii), styles them aMponoi, Before the conquest 
of Mithri^tes they are named by Appian tBvos 
ii;p£Litwk$ (de Bell. Mithridatico, c. 15, tom. i p. 
661, of the last and best edition, by John Schweig- 
hsBuser, Lipsise, 1785, 3 vols* Wge octavo). 

78. XbeconquoBt Colchis by Mithriihitesand 


Pompey is marked by Appian (de Bell. Mithridat. 
[ 1 . c.l) and Plutarch (in Pompey). 

79. We may trace the rise and fall of the family 
of Polemo, in Strabo (L xi. p. 755; L xil p, B67 [p. 
493 and 578, ed. Casaub.]), Dion Cassius or Xiph- 
ilin (p. 588, 593 * 8o»* 7 * 9 . 754 . 9 * 5 . 946 , edit, 
Reimar [L xlix. c. 25, 33, 44; I liii. c. 25; L Uv. c« 
24; 1 . lix. c. 12; 1 * lx. c. 8]), Suetonius (in Neron. c. 
18, in Vespasian, c. 8), Eutropius (vii. 14 [9], Jo¬ 
sephus (Antiq. Judiac. 1 . xx. c. 6, p. 970, e^ 
Havercamp), and Eusebius (Ghron. with Scalsger, 
Animadvers. p. 196). 

80. In the time of Procopius there were no Ro¬ 
man forts on the Phasis. IHtyus and Sebastof^lis 
were evacuated on the rumour of the Persians 
(Goth. 1 . iv. c. 4); but the latter was afterwards re¬ 
stored by Justinian (de i^if. 1 . iii. c, 7 [tom. iii. p. 
261, ed. Bonn]). 

81. In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, 
the Lazi were a particular tribe on the northern 
skirts of Colchis (Ccliarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 
ii. p. 222). In the age of Justinian they spread, or 
at least reigned, over the whole country. At present 
they have migrated along the coast towards Trcb- 
izond, and compose a rude seafaring people, with 
a peculiar language (Chardin, p. 149; Peyssonel, 
p. 64). 

82. John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 134-137 
[ed. Oxon.; p. 412-414, ed. Bonn]; Thcophancs, 
p. 144 [tom. i. p. 259, ^ Bonn]; Hist. MiscelL L 
XV. p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the date 
seems too recent. In speaking of their Persian alli¬ 
ance, the Lazi contemporaries of Justinian employ 
the most obsolete words—ii' ypitpiiatn 
wp&Yoyoi, etc. Could they belong to a connection 
which had not been dissolved above twenty years? 

83. The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the 
writings of Procopius and Agathias. Most of the 
towns and castles of Lazica may be found by com¬ 
paring their names and position with the map of 
Mingrelia, in Lamberti. 

84. See the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, 
the Roman traveller (Viaggi, tom. il 207, aog^ 
2*3. 2*5. 266, 286, 300; tom. iii. p. 54, 127). In 
the years {618, 1619, and 1620, he conversed with 
Shah Abbas, and strongly encouraged a design 
which might have united Persia and Europe 
against their common enemy the Turk. 

85. See Herodotus ( 1 . L c. 140), who speaks 
with diffidence, Lacher tom. L p. 399-401; Notes 
sur Herodotc), Procopius (Persic. L L c. 11 [tom. i. 
p. 56, ed. Bonn]), and Agathias (L il p. 61,62 led 
Par.; p. 113 ry., ed. Bonn]). This practice, agree¬ 
able to the Zendavesta (Hyde, de Relig. Pers. c. 
34, p. 414-421), demonstrates that the burial of 
the Persian kings (Xenophon, Cyropaed. 1 . viii. 
[c. 7] p. 658), rl yiip ToifTOv poKapUarepov toO rj 78 
lujfiijpati is a Greek fiction, and that their tombs 
could be no more than cenotaphs. 

86. Tbc punishment of Baying alive could not 
be introdu^ into Persia by Sapor Orisson, de 
Rc^ Pers. L d p. 578), nor could it be copied 
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firoDfi the foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian 
piper, most foolishly quoted as a precedent by 
Agathias { 1 . iv. p. 132, 133). 

87. In the palace of Constantinople there were 
thirty silentiaries, who are styled hastati ante fores 
cubiculi, Tfjt t6v /Sao-tX^a] ^irtirrdrat, an 
honourable title which conferred the rank, with-* 
out imposing the duties, of a senator (Cod. The- 
odos. 1 . vi. tit. 23; Gothofred. Comment, tom. ii. p. 
129), 

88. On these judicial orations Agathias ( 1 . iii. p. 
81-89; 1. iv. p. 108-119 [p. 155-170, 206-230, ed. 
Bonn}) lavishes eighteen or twenty pages of false 
and florid rhetoric. His ignorance or carelessness 
overlooks the strongest argument against the king 
of Lazka—his former revolt. 

89. Procopius represents the practice of the 
Gothic court of Ravenna (Goth. 1 . i. c. 7 [tom. iL 
p. 34, ed. Bonn]); and foreign ambassadors have 
been treated with the same jealousy and rigour in 
Turkey (Busbequius, Epist. iii. p. 149, 242, etc.), 
Russia (Voyage d’Olearius), and China (Narra« 
tive of M. de Lange, in Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 
189-311). 

90. The negotiations and treaties between Jus¬ 
tinian and Chosroes are copiously explained by 
Procopius (Persic. 1 . ii. c. lo, 13, 26, 27, 28; 
Gothic. 1 . ii. c. 11, 15; Agathias, 1 . iv. p. 141, 142 
[ed. Par.; p. 274 sq*^ ed. Bonn]), and Menander 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. 132-147 [p. 346 sqq.^ ed. 
!^nn]). Ck>nsult Barbeyrac, Hist, des Anciens 
Trait^, tom. ii. p. 154, 181-184, 193-200. 

91. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 680, 681, 
295 - 

92. See Buflbn, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 449. 
This Arab cast of features and complexion, which 
has continued 3400 years (Ludolph. Hist, et Com¬ 
ment. i£thiopic. 1 . L c. 4) in the colony of Abys¬ 
sinia, will justify the suspicion that race, as well as 
climate, must have contributed to form the negroes 
of the adjacent and similar regions. 

93. The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarez (Ra- 
musio, tom. i. fol. 204, rect. 274, vers.), Bermudez 
(Purchas’s Pilgrims, voL ii. 1 . v. c. 7, p. 1149- 
1188), Lobo (Relation, etc., par M. le Grand, with 
3CV Dissertations, Paris, 1728), and Tellez (Rela¬ 
tions de Thevenot, part iv.), could only relate of 
modern Abyssinia what they had seen or invented. 
The erudition of Ludolphus (Hist. iEthiopka, 
Fraheofurt. 1681; Gommentarius, 1691; Appendix, 
1694), in twenty-flve languages, could add little 
oboceniing its ancient hittory. Yet the iame of 


Caled, or Ellisthstnis, the conqueror of Yemen^ ii 
celebrated in national songs and legends. 

94. The negotiations of Justinian with the Axu- 
mites, or iEthiopians, are recorded by Procopius 
(Persic. 1 . i. c. 19, 20) and John Malala (tom. ii. p. 
163-165, 193-196 [p. 433, 434-457, 459, ed. 
Bonn]). The historian of Antioch quotes the orig¬ 
inal narrative of the ambassador Nonnosus, of 
which Photius (Biblioth. Cod. iii.) has preserved a 
curious extract. 

95. The trade of the Axumites to the coast of 
India and Africa and the isle of Ceylon is curiously 
represented by Cosmas Indicopleustes (Topo¬ 
graph. Christian. 1. ii. p. 132, 138, 139, zko; 1. xi 

P- 338, 339 )- [ 

96. Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. iEthibp. 1. ii 

c. 3* \ 

97. The city of Negra, or Nag’ran, in Yimen, is 
surrounded with palm-trees, and' stands \ in the 
high road between Saana, the capital, and Mecca; 
from the former ten, from the latter twent^ days’ 
journey of a caravan of camels (Abulfeda, De¬ 
script. Arabise, p. 52). 

98. The martyrdom of St. Arethas, prince of 
Negra, and his three hundred and forty com¬ 
panions, is embellished in the legends of Meta- 
phrastes and Nicephorus Callistus, copied by Ba- 
ronius (a.d. 522, No. 22-66; a.d. 523, No. 16-29), 
and refuted, with obscure diligence, by Basnage 
(Hist, des Juifs, tom. xii. 1 . viii. c.ii. p. 333-348), 
who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia 
and iEthiopia. 

99. Alvarez (in Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 219, vers. 
221, vers.) saw the flourishing state of Axumc in 
the year 1520—luogo molto buono e grande. It 
was ruined in the same century by the Turkish 
invasion. No more than one hundred houses re¬ 
main; but the memory of its past greatness is pre¬ 
served by the regal coronation (Ludolph. Hist, ct 
Comment. 1 . ii. c. ii). 

100. The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth cen¬ 
tury must be collected from Procopius (Persic. 1 . L 
c. 19, 2o), Theophanes Byzant. (apud Phot. cod. 
Ixiv. p. 80 [p. 26, ed. Bekk.]), St. Theophanes (in 
Chronograph, p. 144, 145, x88, 189, 206, 207 
[tom. i. p. 259,260,377,378, ed. Bonn], who is full 
trf strange blundm), Pocock (Specimen Hist. 
Arab. p. 62, 65), D’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, 
p. 12, 477), and Sale’s Preliminary Discourse and 
Koran (c. 105). The revolt of Abrahah is men¬ 
tioned by Procopius; and his fail, though clouded 
with miracles, is an historical fSact. 


Chapter XLIII 

' 1. For tiie troubles of Africa I neither have nor relates the revolt of Stoza (c. 14H14), the return of 

desire anatket guide than Procopius, whose eye Beiisaritis (c. 15), the victory of Gmnanus (c. i6», 

OOntempiated the image, and whose ear collected 17, x8), the second administration Of Solomon (c. 
tise lrq)Orts, of the memorable events of his own 19, 20, 2x), the government of Sergius (c. 22,23), 
In ^secmid bodt olthe VandaUc War he Of Aambin^ (c. 24), tiie tyranny and des^of 
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Gontharis (c. 359 36, 2% 38};.nor can 1 discern 
any symptoms cf flattery or malevolence in his 
various portraits. 

3. Yet I must not refuse him the merit of paint¬ 
ing, in lively colours, the murder of Gontharis. 
One of the assassins uttered a sentiment not un¬ 
worthy of a Roman patriot: “If I fail,” says Arta- 
sires, “in the first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest 
the rack should extort a discovery of my accom¬ 
plices.” [Vand. ii. a8, tom. i. p. 539, ed. Bonn.] 

3. The Moorish wars are occasionally intro¬ 
duced into the narrative of Procopius (Vandal. L 

ii. c. 19-23, 25, 27, 28; Gothic, 1 . iv. c. 17); and 
Theophanes adds some prosperous and adverse 
events in the last years of Justinian. 

4. Now Tibesh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It is 
watered by a river, the Sujerass, which falls into 
the Mejerda {Bagradas), Tibesh is still remarkable 
for its walls of large stones (like the Ooliseum of 
Rome), a fountain, and a grove of walnut-trees: 
the country is fruitful, and the neighbouring Bere- 
beres are warlike. It appears from an inscription, 
that, under the reign of Hadrian, the road from 
Carthage to Tebeste was constructed by the third 
legion (Marmol, Description de TAfrique, tom. ii. 

р. 442, 443; Shaw’s Travels, p. 64, 65, 66). 

5. Procopius, Anecdot. c. 18 ftom. iii. p. 107, 
ed. Bonn]. The series of the African history attests 
this melancholy truth. 

6. In the second (c. 30) and third books (c. 
1-40), Procopius continues the history of the 
Gothic war horn the fifth to the fifteenth year of 
Justinian. As the events are less interesting than in 
the former period, he allots only half the space to 
double the time. Jornandes, and the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus, afford some collateral hints. Sigonius, 
Pagi, Muratori, Mascou, and De Buat are useful, 
and have been used. 

7. Sylverius, bishop of Rome, was first trans¬ 
ported to Patara, in Lycia, and at length starved 
(sub eorum custodU inedia confectus) in the isle of 
Palmaria, a.d. 538, June 20 (Liberat. in Breviar. 

с. 22; Anastasius, in Sylverio; Baronius, a . d . 540, 
No. 2, 3; Pagi, in Vit. Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 286). 
Procopius (Anecdot. c. 1) accuses only the empress 
and Antonina. 

8. Palmaria, a small bland, opposite to Terra- 
ciha and the coast of the Vol^ (Cluver. ItaL 
Antiq. 1 . iii. c. 7, p. 1014). 

9. As the Logothete Alexander, and most of his 
civil and military colleagues, were either disgraced 
or despbed, the ink of the Anecdotes (c. 4,5,18) b 
scarcely blacker than that of the Gothic Hbtory (1. 

iii. c. I, 3, 4, 9, 20, 21, etc.). 

la lYocopius (i. iii. c. 2,8, etc.) does ample and 
willing justice to the merit of Totila. The Roman 
historians, firom Sallust and Tacittis, were happy 
to fiosget the vices their countrymen in the con¬ 
templation of barbaric virtue. 

^l.'Frooopitis, 1 . iii. c. 12. The soul of a hero b 
dee^ ink|>ressed on the letter; nor can we con- 
hoM aoioh genuine and origisial acts with the 


elaborate and often empty tpeeclies of the Byzan¬ 
tine hbtoxians. 

12. The avarice of Bessas b not dissembled by 
Procopius (1. iii. c. 17, 20). He expiated the loss of 
Rome by the glorious conquest of Petraea (Gotlu 
1. iv. c. 12); but the same vices followed him from 
the Tiber to the Phasb (c. 13); and the historian b 
equally true to the merits and defects of hb char¬ 
acter. The chastisement which the author of the 
romance of Belisaire has inflicted on the oppressor 
of Rome b more agreeable to justice than to 
hbtory. 

13. During the long exile, and after the death of 
Vigilius, the Roman church was governed, at first 
by the archdeacon, and at length (a.d. 555) by the 
pope Pelagius, who was not thought guiltless of 
the sufferings of hb predecessor. See the original 
Lives of the popes under the name of Anastasius 
(Muratori, Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. 
P* i 30 » who relates several curious incidents 
of the sieges of Rome and the wars of Italy. 

14. Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo, 
in the kingdom of Naples, runs three hundred 
stadia into the Hadriatic Sea (Strab. 1 . vi. p. 436 
[p. 284, ed. Casaub.]), and in the darker ages was 
illustrated by the apparition, miracles, and church 
of St. Michael the archangel. Horace, a native of 
Apulia or Lucania, had seen the ekns and oaks of 
Garganus labouring and bellowing with the north 
wind that blew on that lofty coast (Carm. it 9; 
Epbti ii. i. 202). 

15.1 cannot ascertain this particular camp of 
Hannibal; but the Punic quarters were long and 
often in the neighbourhood of Arpi (T. Liv. xxiL 
9, 12; xxiv. 3, etc.). 

16. Totila .. . Romam ingreditur ... ac evertit 
muros, domos aliquantas igni comburens, ac om- 
nes Romanorum res in praedam accepit, hos ipsos 
Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit. Post 
quam devastationem, xl aut amplius dies, Roma 
^it ita desoiata, ut nemo ibi hominum, nisi 
{jmllm?) bestiae morarentur (Marcellin. in Ghron. 
P- 54 )- 

17. The tribuli are small engines with four spikes, 
one fixed in the ground the three others erect 
adverse (Procopius, Gothic. 1 . iii. c. 24 [tom. ii. p. 
379, ed. Bonn]; Just. Lipsius, Poliorcet 1 . v. c. 
3). The metaphor was Itorrowed from the tribuli 
Xland«tltrops)y an herb with a prickly fruit, com¬ 
mon in Italy (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgic. i. 153, 
vol. ii. p. 33). 

18. Ruscia, the navaU Tkuriorum^ was transferred 
to the distance of sixty stadia to Ruscianum, Ros- 
sano, an archbbhopric without mffragans. The 
republic of Sybarb b now the estate of the Duke of 
CS^gliano (Riedesel, Traveb into Magna Graecia 
and Sicily, p. 166-171). 

19. Thb conspiracy b related by Procopius 
(Gothic. 1 . iii. c. 31, 32) with such fireedom and 
candour that the liberty of the Anecdotes gives 
him nothing to add. 

30 . The honours of ,Bdtsarius are gladly oqi»> 
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memorated by his secretary (Frocop. Goth. 1 . iii. 
c. 35; 1 . iv. c. 21). The title of 2rp&ri}7os is ill trans¬ 
lated, at least in this instance, by praefectus prac- 
torio; and to a military character, magister mili- 
tum is more proper and applicable (Ducange, 
Gloss. Grace, p. 1458, 1459). 

21. Alemannus (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 68 [tom. 

iii. p. 418, ed. Bonn]), Ducange (Familiae Byzant. 
p. ^}, and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Givilis, p. 434), 
all three represent Anastasius as the son of the 
daughter of Theodora; and their opinion firmly 
reposes on the unambiguous testimony of Pro¬ 
copius (Anecdot. c. 4, 5—twice re¬ 
peated). And yet I will remark, i. That in the 
year 547 Theodora could scarcely have a grand¬ 
son at the age of puberty; 2. That we arc totally 
ignorant of this daughter and her husband; and 
3. That Theodora concealed her bastards, and 
^at her grandson by Justinian would have been 
heir-apparent of the empire. 

22. The d/iapn^para, or sins, of the hero in Italy 
and after his return, are manifested dirapaicaX 6 irrcas, 
and most probably swelled, by the author of the 
Anecdotes (c. 4, 5). The designs of Antonina were 
favoured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Jus¬ 
tinian. On the law of marriage and divorce, that 
emperor was trocho versatilior (Heineccius, Ele¬ 
ment. Juris Civil, ad Ordinem Pandect. P. iv. No. 

333)- 

23. The Romans were still attached to the mon¬ 
uments of their ancestors; and according to Pro¬ 
copius (Goth. 1 . iv. c. 22 [tom. ii. p. 573, ed. 
Bonn]), the galley of i^neas, of a single rank of 
oars, 25 feet in breadth, 120 in length, was pre¬ 
served entire in the navaliay near Monte Testaceo, 
at the foot of the Aventine (Nardini, Roma An- 
tica, 1 . vii. c. g, p. 466; Donatus, Roma Antiqua, 1 . 

iv. c. 13, p. 334). But all antiquity is ignorant of 
this relic. 

24. In these seas Procopius searched without 
success for the isle of Calypso. He was shown, at 
Phseacia or Corcyra, the petrified ship of Ulysses 
(Odyss. xiii. 163); but he found it a recent fabric 
of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupi¬ 
ter Casius ( 1 . iv. c. 22 [tom. ii. p. 575, ed. Bonn]). 
Eustathius had supposed it to be the fanciful like¬ 
ness of a rock. 

25. M. D’Anville (M6moires de I’Acad. tom. 
xxxii. p. 513-528) illustrates the gulf of Ambracia; 
but he cannot ascertain the situation of Dodona. 
A country in sight of Italy is less known than the 
vdlds of America. 

26. See the acts df Germanus in the public 
(Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 16, 17, 18; Goth. 1 . iii. c. 31, 32) 
and private history (Anecdot. c. 5), and those of 
his son Justin, in Agathias ( 1 . iv. p. 130, 131 [p. 
250 sq.f ed. Bonn]). Notwithstanding an ambig¬ 
uous expression of Jornandes, fratri suo, Aieman- 
nuB has proved that he was the son of the em¬ 
peror’s brother. 

27. OoiyunctaAniciorum gens cum Amaldstirpe 
9pcixi adhtm nttiusque generis promittit (Joman- 


des, c. 60, p. 703). He wrote at Ravenna before 
the death of Totila. 

28. The third book of Procopius is terminated 
by the death of Germanus (Add. 1 . iv. c. 23, 24, 

25, 26). 

29. Procopius relates the whole series of this 
second Gothic war and the victory of Narses ( 1 . iv. 
c. 21, 26-35). ^ splendid scene! Among the six 
subjects of epic poetry which Tasso revolved in his 
mind, he hesitated between the conquests of Italy 
by Belisarius and by Narses (Hayle/s Works, vol. 
iv. p. 70). 

30. The country of Narses is unknown, since he 

must not be confounded with the Persarmenian. 
Procopius* styles him (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 13 [tom. ii. p. 
199, ed. Bonn]) fiatnXLK&p ja/ilas; Paul 

Warnefrid ( 1 . ii. c. 3, p. 776), Chartularius: Mar- 
cellinus adds the name of Cubiculariul^. In an in¬ 
scription on the Salarian bridge he is entitled Ex¬ 
consul, Ex-prxpositus, Cubiculi Patrfoius (Mas- 
cou. Hist, of the Germans, 1 . xiii. c. 25). I’he law 
of Theodosius against eunuchs was obsolete or 
abolished (Annotation xx.), but the foolish proph¬ 
ecy of the Romans subsisted in full vigour (I^ocop. 
1 . iv. c. 21 [tom. ii. p. 571, ed. Bonn]). 

31. Paul Warnefrid, the Lombard, records with 
complacency the succour, service, and honourable 
dismission of his countrymen—Romanae rcipubli- 
cae adversum aemulos adjutores fiierunt (1. ii. c. i. 

р. 774, edit. Grot.). I am surprised that Alboin, 
their martial king, did not lead his subjects in 
person. 

32. He was, if not an impostor, the sun of the 
blind Zames, saved by compassion and educated 
in the Byzantine court by the various motives of 
policy, pride, and generosity (Procop. Persic. 1 . i. 

с. 23 [tom. i. p. 115, ed. Bonn]). 

33. In the time of Augustus and in the middle 
ages the whole waste from Aquileia to Ravenna 
was covered with woods, lakes, and morasses. Man 
has subdued nature, and the land has been culti¬ 
vated, since the waters are confined and embanked. 
See the learned researches of Muratori (Antiqui- 
tat. Italiae Medii Mvi, tom. i. dissert, xxi. p. 253, 
254), from Vitruvius, Strabo, Hcrodian, old char¬ 
ters, and local knowledge. 

34. The Flaminian way, as it is corrected from 
the Itinerariesr and the best modern maps, by 
D’Anville (Analyse de ITtalie, p. 147-162), may 
be thus stated: Rome to Narni, 51 Roman miles; 
Tcmi, 57; Spoleto, 75; Foligno, 88; Nocera, 103; 
Cagli, 142; Intercisa, 157; Fossombrone, x6o; 
Fano, 176; Pesaro, 184; Rimini, 208-^about 189 
English miles. He takes no notice of the death of 
Totila; but Wesscling (Itinerar. p. 614) exchanges, 
for the field of Taginas, the unlmown appellation 
of Ptaniasy eight miles from Nocera. 

35. Taginaii, or rather Tadinae, is mentioned by 
Pliny [iii. 19]; but the bishopric of that obscure 
town, a mile tom Gualdo, in the plain, was unito, 
in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of 
antiquity are preserved in the local appellations, 
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Fossato^ the camp; Capfaia^ Gaprea; BasUa^ Busta 
Gallorum. See Ghiverius (Italia Antiqua, 1 . ii. c. 
6, p. 615, 616, 617), Lucas Holstenius (Annotat. 
ad Gluver. p. 85, 86), Guazzesi (Dissertat. p. 177- 
317, a professed inquiry), and the maps of the 
ecclesiastical state and the march of Ancona, by 
Le Maire and Magini. 

36. The battle was fought in the year of Rome 
458; and the consul Decius, by devoting his own 
life, assured the triumph of his country and his col¬ 
league Fabius (T. Liv. x. 28, 29). JVocopius as¬ 
cribes to Camillus the victory of the Busta Gal* 
lofum [tom. ii. p. 610, ed. Bonn]; and his error is 
branded by Cluverius with the national reproach 
of Grsecorum nugamenta. 

37. Theophanes, Chron. p. 193 [tom. i. p. 354, 
ed. Bonn]. Hist. Miscell. 1 . xvi. p. 108. 

38. Evagrius, 1 . iv. c. 24. The inspiration of the 
Virgin revealed to Narses the day, and the word, 
of battle (Paul Diacon. 1 . ii. c. 3, p. 776). 

39. *Eirl To6roi; / 3 a(ri\€ 6 oi/Tos t6 ir 4 /i^roi/ 4 dXa}. [Pro- 
cop. Goth. lib. iv. c. 33; tom. ii. p. 632, ed. Bonn.] 
In the year 536 by Belisarius, in 546 by Totila, in 
547 by Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and in 552 by 
Narses. Maltretus had inadvertently translated 
sextum; a mistake which he afterwards retracts: but 
the mischief was done; and Cousin, with a train of 
French and Latin readers, have fallen into the snare. 

40. Compare two passages of Procopius ( 1 . iii. 
c. 26, 1. iv. c. 34 [tom. ii. p. 389 and 633, ed. 
Bonn]), which, with some collateral hints from 
Marcellinus and Jornandes, illustrate the state of 
the expiring senate. 

41. See, in the example of Prusias, as it is deliv¬ 
ered in the fragments of Polybius (Excerpt. Legat. 
xcvii. p. 927, 928), a curious picture of a royal 
slave. 

42. The Ap&tuav of Procopius (Goth. 1 . iv. c. 35) 
is evidently the Sarnus. The text is accused or 
altered by the rash violence of Cluverius ( 1 . iv. c. 
3, p. 1156): but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Dis- 
corsi sopra la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331) has 
proved from old records that as early as the year 
822 that river was called the Dracontio, or Dra- 
concello. 

43. Galen (de Method. Medendi, 1 . v. apud 
Gluver. 1 . iv. c. 3, p. 1159, 1160) describes the 
lofty site, pure air, and rich milk of Mount Lac- 
taurius, whose medicinal benefits were equally 
known and sought in the time of Symmachus ( 1 . 
vi. Epist. 18 [17?]), and Gassiodorus (Var. xi. 10). 
Nothing is now left except the name of the town 
of Letters. 

44. Buat (tom. xi. p. 2, etc.) conveys to his fa¬ 
vourite Bavaria this ronnant of Goths, who by 
others are buried in the mountains of Uri, or re¬ 
stored to their native isle of Gothland (Mascou, 
Annot. xxi.). 

45 .1 leave Scaliger (Anunadvers. in Euseb. p. 
59) and Salmasius (Exercitat. Plinian. p. 51, 52) 
to quarrel about the origin of Cumae, the oldest of 
the Greek colonies in Italy (Strab. 1 . v. p. 37a [p. 


243> Gasaub.]; Velleius Paterculus, L i.\ 
already vacant in Juvenal’s time (Satir. iii. [^jj* 
and now in ruins. ^ 

46. Agathias ( 1 . i. p. 21 [c. 10, p. 34, ed. Boil) 
settles the Sibyl’s cave tmder the wall of Cumae:^^ 
agrees with Servius (ad 1 . vi. iEneid.); nor eaxt 
perceive why their opinion should be rejected 0 
Heyne, the excellent editor of Virgil (tom. ii. p 
650, 651). In urbe medid secreta religio! But Cu¬ 
mae was not yet built; and the lines (1. vi. 96, 97) 
would become ridiculous if iEneas were actually 
in a Greek city. 

47. There is some difficulty in connecting the 
35th chapter of the fourth book of the Gothic War 
of Procopius with the first book of the history of 
Agathias. We must now relinquish a statesman 
and soldier to attend the footsteps of a poet and 
rhetorician ( 1 . i. p. 11,1. ii. p. 51, edit. Louvre), 

48. Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he 
discomfited and slew Belisarius, subdued Italy and 
Sicily f etc. Sec in the Historians of France, Gregory 
of Tours (tom. ii. 1. iii. c. 32, p. 201), and Aimoin 
(tom. iii. 1 . ii. de Gestis Francorum, c. 23, p. 59). 

49. Agathias notices their superstition in a phil¬ 
osophic tone ( 1 . i. p. 18 [c. 28, sq., ed. Bonn]). At 
Zug, in Switzerland, idolatry still prevailed in the 
year 613: St. Columban and St. Gall were the 
apostles of that rude country; and the latter 
founded an hermitage, which has swelled into an 
ecclesiastical principality and a populous city, the 
seat of freedom and commerce. 

50. See the death of Lothaire in Agathias ( 1 . ii. 
p, 38 [p. 70, ed. Bonn]) and Paul Warnefrid, sur- 
named Diaconus ( 1 . ii. c. 2, p. 775). The Greek 
makes him rave and tear his flesh. He had plun¬ 
dered churches. 

51. P^c Daniel (Hist, de la Milicc Fran^oise, 
tom. i. p. 17-21) has exhibited a fanciful repre¬ 
sentation of this battle, somewhat in the manner 
of the Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of 
Polybius, who fashioned to his own habits and 
opinions all the military operations of antiquity., 

52. Agathias ( 1 . ii. p. 47 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]) has 
produced a Greek epigram of six lines on this vic¬ 
tory of Narses, which is favourably compared to 
the battles of Marathon and Platsea. l^e chief 
difference is indeed in their consequences—so triv¬ 
ial in the former instance—so permanent and 
glorious in the latter. 

53. The Beroia and Brincas of Theophanes or 
his transcriber (p. 201 [tom. i. p. 367, ed. Bonn]) 
must be read or understood Verona and Brixia. 

54. ’BXclirero ydp, oifiat, aOrois dird djScXrSptas rds 

do’irfdas koX rd Kpkvri oXyw 1 } koI j 9 ap- 

filrov i,iro 6 Mai, (Agathias, 1 . ii. [c. 11] p. 48 [p. 88, 
ed. Bonn]). In the first scene of Richard III. our 
English poet has beautifully enlarged on this idea, 
for which, however, he was not indebted to the 
Byzantine historian. 

55. Maffei has proved {Verona Illustrata, P. L 1 . 
X. p« 257, 289), against the common opinion, that 
the dukes of Italy were instituted befim the con? 
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Lombards^ by Nairsci Isiiaself. In the 

pi^niatic Sanction (No. 93) Justinian restrains 

^ judices militares. 

56. See Paulus Diaoonus, 1 . iiL c. 3, p. 776. Me- 

,mdcr (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 133 [p. 345, ed. 
'Onn]) mentions some risings in Italy by the 
?'rank^ and Theophanes (p. 201 [tom. i. p. 367, 
ed. Boxm]) hints at some Gothic rebellions. 

57 * The Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which 
restores and regulates the civil state of Italy, con¬ 
sists of xxvii. articles: it is dated August 15, a.d. 
554; is addressed to Narses, V. J. Praepositus Sacri 
Cubiculi, and to Antiochus Fraefectus Praetorio 
Itaiiae; and has been preserved by Julian Ante¬ 
cessor, and in the Ck>rpus Juris Givilis, after the 
novels and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberius. 

58. A still greater number was consumed by 
famine in the southern provinces, without (licros) 
the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in the place of 
bread. Procopius had seen a deserted orphan 
sudtled by a she-goat [Goth. ii. c. 17]. Seventeen 
passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, by 
two women, who were detected and slain by the 
eighteenth, etc. 

59. Quinta regio Piceni est; quondam uber- 
rimae multitudinis, ccclx millia Picentium in fidem 
P. R. vencre (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 18). In the 
time of Vespasian this ancient population was al¬ 
ready diminished. 

60. Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Pro¬ 
copius (Anecdot. c. z8) computes that Africa lost 
five millions, that Italy was thrice as extensive, 
and that the depopulation was in a larger propor¬ 
tion. But his reckoning is inflamed by passion, and 
clouded with uncertainty, 

61. In the decay of these military schools, the 
satire of Procopiiis (Anecdot. c. 24 [tom. iii. p. 135, 
ed. Bonn]; Aleman, p. 102, 103) is confirm^ and 
illustrated by Agathias ( 1 . v. p. 159 [p. 310, ed. 
Bonn]), who cannot be rejected as an hostile witness. 

62. The distance from Constantinople to Me- 
lanthihs, Villa Gaesariaha (Ammian. Marcellin, 
xxxL ii), is variously fixed at i2o or 140 stadia 
(Suidas, tom. ii. p. 522, 523; Agathias, 1 . v. [c. 14] 
p. 158 [p. 308, ed. Bonn]), or xviii or xix miles 
(Itinerm-ia, p. 138, 230, 323, 332, and Wesseling’s 
Observations). The first xii miles, as far as Rheg- 
iumi were paved by Justinian, who built a bridge 
over a morass or gullet between a lake and the sea 
(Procop. de .^ifi 1 . iv. c. 8). 

63. The Atyras (Pompon. Mela, 1 . ii. c. 2, p. 
i 69» edit. Voss.). At the river’s mouth a town or 
cmle of the same name was fortified by Justinian 
(^^nepp. de iEdtf. L iv. c. 2; Itinerar. p. 570; and 
IliTesseling). 

64. The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of 
Bdlisarius, are imperfectly represented in the prolix 
declaznatibn of Agathias ( 1 . v. p. 154-174 tP* 299 

ed. Bonn]) and the dry Chronicle of The* 
dphanes (p-197^ 198 [tom. i. p. 360 ed. Bonn]). 

6«. They could scainely be real Indians; 

ainn the iStiildpkuis, somethnes known by that 


name, were never used by ancients as guards 
or followers: they were the trifimg, though costly, 
objects of female and royal luxury (Terent. Eu¬ 
nuch. act i. scene ii. [v. 86]; Sueton. in August, c. 
83, with a good note of Casaubon, in G^gul4, 
c. 57 )* 

66 . The Sergius (Vandal. L iL c. 91, 22, Anec* 
dot. c. 5) and Marcellus (Goth. 1 . iii. c. 32) are 
mention^ by Procopius. See Theophanes, p. 197, 
201 [tom. i. p. 360, 367, ed. Bonn]. 

67. Alemannus (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantine 
MS., which has been printed in the Imperium 
Orientale of Banduri [tom. iii. p. 349, ed. Bonn]. 

68. Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, 

the genuine original record is preserved in the 
Fragment of John Malala (tom. ii. p. 234-243 [p. 
494 cd. Bonn]) and the exact Chronide bf 
Theoj^aS^es (p. 194-204 [tom. L p. g68 and Zo- 
naras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 9] p. 69) seem to hesitate 
between the obsolete truth and the growing false¬ 
hood. \ 

69. The source of this idle fable may \be derived 
from a miscellaneous work of the twdflih century, 
the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk (B^sil. 1546, 
ad calcem Lycophront. Colon. Allobrogl 1614, in 
Corp. Poet. Grace.). He relates the blindness and 
beggary of Belisarius in ten vulgar or political verses 
(Chiliad iii. No. 88,339-348, in Corp. Poet. Grace., 
tom. ii. p. 311). 

‘Ricirci)Ma ^itKwov KparQVf kfiSa T(p fuKltp, 
BeXt<rap(<() 6fio\6p 66 t€ tQ orpaniKkrxi 
r6xf? kdd^aatPf dvoru^Xoi B* 6 tjfBBvos, 
This moral or romantic tale was imported into 
Italy with the language and manuscripts of Greece; 
repeated before the end of the fifteenth century by 
Crinitus, Pontanus, and Volaterranus; attacked 
by Alciat, for the honour of the law; and defended 
by Baronius (a.d. 561, No. 2, etc.), for the honour 
of the church. Yet Tzetzes himself had read in 
other chronicles that Belisarius did not lose his 
sight, and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

70. The statue in the villa Borghese at Rome, in 
a sitting posture, with an open hand, which is 
vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be ascribed with 
more dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiating 
Nemesis (Winckdman, Hist, de TArt, tom.' iii. p. 
266). Ex nocturno visfi etiam stipem, quotannis, 
die certo emendicabat a populo, cavam manuzn 
asses porrigentibus praebens (Sueton. in August, c. 
91, with an excellent note of Casaubon). 

71. The rubor of Domitian is stigmatised, quaintly 
enough, by the pen of Tacitus (in Vit. AgkcoL c. 
45), and has been likewise noticed by the younger 
Pliny (Panegyr. c. 48) and Suetonius (in Domitian, 
c. 18, suid Casaubon ad locum). Procopius (Anec¬ 
dot. c. 8 [tom. iii. p. 55, ed. ^nn]) ftoUshly be¬ 
lieves that only one bust of Domitian had reached 
the sixth century. 

72. The studies and scioice of Justinian are at¬ 
tested by the confession (Anecdot. c. 8, 13), tftiB 
more than by the praises (Gothic, i iii. c. 31, de 
MdiBc. 1 . i. Ptocm. c. 7) of Ptocopius. Cons^ tbe 
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ooploiis index of AlemaimuSy xnd read ttie Life of 
Juftimaii bf Ludewig (p. 135-142). . 

73« See in i^e a P. Chiistiana of Ducange <L L 

c. 24» No. i) a chain of original testimonies, tom 
Procopius in the sixth, to Gyliius in the sixteenth, 
century. 

74. The first comet is mentioned by John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 190, 219 [p. 454, 477, ed. Bonn]) and 
Thcophancs (p. 154 [tom. i. p. 278, ed. Bonn]); 
the second by Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 4). Yet 1 
strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of the 
sim (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 14) is applied by Theophanes 
(p. 158) to a difierent year, 

75. Seneca’s seventh book of Natural Questions 
displays in the theoiy of comets a philosophic 
mind. Yet should we not too candidly confound a 
vague prediction, a venient tempus, etc., with the 
merit of real discoveries. 

76. Astronomers may study Newton and Halley, 
I draw my humble science tom the article Com kxs, 
in the French Encyclopedic, by M. d’Alembert. 

77. Whiston, the honest, pious, visionary Whis- 
ton, had fancied, for the era of Noah’s fiood (2242 
years before Christ), a prior apparition of the same 
comet which drowned the earth with its tail. 

78. A dissertation of Frerct (Memoires de 1’Aca¬ 
demic des Inscriptions, tom. x. p, 357-377) afibrds 
a happy union of philosophy and erudition. The 
phenomenon in the time of Ogyges was preserved 
by Varro (apud Augustine, The City of God, xxL 
8), who quotes Castor, Dion of Naples, and Adrastus 
of Cyzicus—nobiles mathematics. The two sub¬ 
sequent periods are preserved by the Greek 
m^hologists and the spurious books of Sibylline 
verses. 

79. Pliny (Hist. Nat. ii. 23) has transcribed the 
original memorial of Augustus. Mairan, in his 
most ingenious letters to the P. Parennin, mis¬ 
sionary in China, removes the games and the 
comet of September from the year 44 to the year 
43 before the Christian era; but I am not totally 
subdued by the criticism of the astronomer (Opus¬ 
cules, p. 275-351). 

80. This last comet was visible in the month of 
December, 1680. Bayle, who began his Pens^es 
sur la Comdte in January, 1681 (CEuvres, tom. iii.), 
was forced to argue that a supernatund comet would 
have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. Ber¬ 
noulli (see his Eloge, in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 99) 
was forced to allow that the tail, though not the 
head, was a sign of the wrath of God* 

81. Paradise Lost was published in the year 
1667.; and the famous lines (1. ii. 708, etc.), which 
startled, the licensor, may allude to the recent 
comet of 1664, observed by Cassini at Rome in the 
presedee of queen Christina (Fontenelle, in his 
Elogf^ tom* V. p. 338). Had Clharles II. betrayed 
any symptoms of curiosity or fear? 

82. For the cause of, earthquakes see Bufibn 
(tom. L p. 502-536; Supplfenent k THist. Natu- 
rdie,eQm. y* p. 362-390, edition in 4to), Valmont 
de Bomaxe (Dictionnarie d’HUtoto Naturelle, 


Tfmblemensde Watson (Cheadcal 

Essays, tom. i. p, idi-209). 

83. The earthquakes that shook the Roman 

world in the reign of Justinian are described or 
mentioned by Procopius (Goth. L iv. c. 25 [toip- 
ii* P* 594> cd. Bonn]; Anecdot. c. 18), Agathias (L 
ii* P* 52* 53. 54; I V. p. 145-152 [P* 96-101, 281- 
294, ed. Bonn}), John M^la (Chron. tom. ii. p. 
140-146, 176, 177, 183, 193, 220, 229, 231, 233, 
234 [p* 419. ^7*. 442 44B, 456.478, 485 488 

sq^ ed. Bonn]), and Theophanes (p. 151,183 189, 
191-196 [tom. i. p. 272, 336, 347, 350, 357, ed. 
Bonn]). 

84. An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, 
between Aradus and Botrys, named by the Greeks 
BtQp rp6<r(airovt and €(nrp6ffa^ov or \tJ$oTp6ff<a7rov by 
the scrupulous Christians (Polyb. 1. v. [c. 68] p. 
4x1; Pompon. Mela, 1. i. c. 12, p. 87, cum Isaac 
Voss. Observat. Maundrell, Journey, p. 32, 33; 
Pocock’s Description, vol. ii. p. 99). 

85. Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 935- 
903) by Ithobal, king of Tyre (Marsham, Cwon 
Chron. p. 387, 388). Its poor representative, the 
village of Patrone, is now destitute of an harbour. 

86. The university, splendour, and ruin of Be- 
rytus, are celebrated by Heineccius (p. 351-356) 
as an essential part of the history of the Rom^ 
law. It was overthrown in the twenty-fifth year of 
Justinian, a.d. 551, July 9 (Theophanes, p. 192); 
but Agathias (1. ii. p. 51, 52 [p. 95 sq,, ed. Bonn]) 
suspends the earthquake till he has achieved the 
Italian war. 

87.1 have read with pleasure Mead’s short, but 
elegant, treatise concerning Pestilential Disorders, 
the seventh edition, London, 1722. 

88. The great plague which raged in 542 and 
the following years (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 518) 
must be traced in Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c, 22,23), 
Agathias (1. v. p, 153, 154 [p. 297 sq., ed. Bonn]), 
Evagrius (1. iv. c. 29), Paul Diaconus (1* ii, c. 4, p. 
776, 777), Gregory of Tours (tom. ii. 1. iv. c. 5, p, 
205), who styles it Lues fnguinaria, and the Chron¬ 
icles of Victor Tunnunensis (p. 9 in Thesaur. Tcm- 
porum), of Marcellinus (p. 54), and of Theoph¬ 
anes (p. 153). 

89. Dr, Friend (Hist. Medicin. in Opp. p. 416- 
420, Lond. 1733) is satisfied that Procopius must 
have studied physic, from his knowledge and use 
of the technic^ words. Yet many words that are 
now scientific were common and popular in the 
Greek idiom. 

90. Sec Thucydides, 1. ii. c. 47-54, and poetical 
description of the same plague by Lucretius (1. vi 
1136-1284). I was indebted to I>. Himter for an 
elaborate commentary on this part of Thucydides, 
a quarto of 600 pages (Venet. 1603, apud Juntas), 
which was pronounced in St. Mark’s Hilary |^y 
Fabius FauUiniis Utinensis, a physician and phi¬ 
losopher. 

91. Thucydides (c. 51) a&rms that the infection 
could only be once taken; but Evagrius, who bad 
fenuiy experience of the plague, observes that some 
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persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under Marseille, Fkris, 1786), ofa city that, in the present 

the second attack; and this repetition is confirmed hour of prosperity and trade, contains no more 

by Fabius Paullinus (p. 588). 1 observe that on than 90,000 souls (Necker, sur les Finances, tom. i 

this head physicians are divided; and the nature p. 231). 

and operation of the disease may not always be 94. The strong assertions of Procopius—oib’cydp 
similar. larp^ oCre ISidorji —are overthrown by the sub* 

92. It was thus that Socrates had been saved by sequent experience of Evagrius. 

his temperance, in the plague of Athens (Aul. 95. After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of 
Gellius, Noct. Attic, ii. i). Dr. Mead accounts for the sea, etc., Procopius (Anecdot. c. 18) attempts 

the peculiar salubrity of religious houses by the a more definite accoimt; that pi/ptddas nvpMaof 

two advantages of seclusion and abstinence (p. ixoplas had been exterminated under the reign of 

18, 19). the Imperial demon. The expression is obscure in 

93. Mead proves that the plague is contagious, grammar and arithmetic; and a literal interpreta* 

from Thucydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, and tion would produce several millions of millions, 

common experience (p. zo-2o); and he refutes Alemannus (p. 80) and Cousin (tom. iii. p. 178) 

(Preface, p. ii.-*xiii.) the contrary opinion of the translate this passage “two hundred millions;” but 

French physicians who visited Marseilles in the I am ignorant of their motives. If we drop the 

year 1720. Yet these were the recent and enlight- pup(djav,4he remaining pvpi&Stap pvpihst a myriad 

ened spectators of a plague which, in a few months, of myriads, would furnish one hundreci millions, a 

swept away 50,000 inhabitants (sur la Peste de number not wholly inadmissible. i 


Chapter XLIV 

1. The civilians of the darker ages have estab* Germanici, Lugd. Batav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syn- 

lished an absurd and incomprehensible mode of tagma Antiquitatum Romanum Jurisprudentiam 
quotation, which is supported by authority and illustrantum, 2 vols. in 8vo. Traject. ad Rhenum. 
custom. In their references to the Code, the Pan- 3. Elementa Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem In- 
dects, and the Institutes, they mention the num- stitutionum, Lugd. Bat. 1751, in 8vo. 4. Elementa 
ber, not of the book, but only of the law; and con- J. C. secundum Ordinem Pandectarum, Traject. 
tent themselves with reciting the first words of the i77&» 8vo, 2 vols. 

title to which it belongs; and of these titles there 5. Our original text is a fragment de Origine 

are more than a thousand. Ludewig (Vit. Justin- Juris (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii.) of Pomponius, a Roman 

iani, p. 268) wishes to shake ofT this pedantic yoke; lawyer, who lived under the Antonincs (Hcinecc. 

and I have dared to adopt the simple and rational tom. iii. syl. iii. p. 66-126). It has been abridged, 

method of numbering the book, the title, and the and probably corrupted, by Tribonian, and since 

law. restored by Bynkershoek (Opp. tom. i. p. 2 79-304). 

2. Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and 6. The constitutional history of the kings of 

Scotland, have received them as common law or Rome may be studied in the first book of Livy, and 

reason; in France, Italy, etc., they possess a direct more copiously in Dionysius Halicarnasscnsis (1. ii. 

or indirect influence; and they were respected in [c. 4-25] p. 80-96,119-130 [c. 57-70]; 1. iv. [c. 15, 

England firom Stephen to Edward I., our national etc.] p. 198-220), who sometimes betrays the char- 

Justinian (Duck, de Usfi et Auctoritatc Juris Ci- acter of a rhetorician and a Greek. 

vilis, 1. ii. c. I, 8-15; Heineccius, Hist. Juris Ger- 7. This threefold division of the law was applied 
manici, c. 3,4, No. 55-124, and the legal historians to the three Roman kings by Justus Lipsius (Opp. 

of each country). tom. iv. p. 279); is adopted by Gravina (Origines 

3. Francis Hottoman, a learned and acute law- Juris Civilis, p. 28, edit. Lips. 1737); and is reluc- 

yer of the sixteenth centiuy, wished to mortify tantly admitted by Mascou, his German editor. 

Gujacius and to please the Chancellor de I’Hdpital. 8. The most ancient Code or Digest was styled 

His Anti-Tribonianus (which I have never been Jus PapiriammrfK>m the first compiler, Papirius^ 
able to procure) was published in French in 1609; flourished somewhat before or after the Regi- 

and his sect was propagated in Germany (Heinec- fugium (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii.). The best judicial 

cius, Op. tom. iii. sylloge iii. p. 171-183). critics, even Bynkershoek (tom. i. p. 284, 285) and 

4. At the head of these guides I shall respectfully Heineccius (Hist. J. C. R. 1. i. c. 16,17, and Opp. 

plaix; the learned and perspicuous Heineccius, a tom. iii. sylloge iv. p. 1-8), give credit to this tale 

German professor, who died at Halle in the year of Pomponius, without sufficiently adverting to 

1741 (see his Elqge in the Nouvelle Biblioth^ue the value and rarity of such a monument of the 

Genn^que, tom. ii. p. 51 **^4). His ample works third century of the illiterate city. I much suspect 

< liave been collected in eight volumes in 4to, that the Gains Papirius, the Pontifex Maximus, 

^^iSSlheva, 1743-^1748; '3hc treatises which I have who revived the laws of Numa (Dionys. Hal. 1. iii. 

^il^^ateiy ikied llistoria Juris Romani et [c. 36] p. 171}, left only an oral tradition; and that 
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tl» Jus Pa^ianum of Crramus Flaccus (Paadect. 
L L. tit. xvi. leg. 144) was not a commentary, but 
an original work, compiled in the time of Gsesar 
(Gensorin. de Die Natali, c. iii. p. 13; Duker de 
Latinitate J. C. p. 157). 

9. A pompous, though feeble, attempt to restore 
the original, is made in the Histoire de la Juris¬ 
prudence Romaine of Terrasson, p. 22-72; Paris, 

1750, in folio; a work of more promise than per¬ 
formance. 

10. In the year 1444 seven or eight tables of 
brass were dug up between Cortona and Gubbio. 
A part of these, for the rest is Etruscan, represents 
the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters and lan¬ 
guage, which are ascribed by Herodotus to that 
district of Italy (1. i. c. 56, 57, 58); though this dif¬ 
ficult passage may be explained of a Grestona in 
Thrace (Notes de Larchcr, tom. i. p. 256-261). 
The savage dialect of the Eugubine Tables has ex¬ 
ercised, and may still elude, the divination of crit¬ 
icism; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the 
same age and character as the Saliare Carmen, 
which, in the time of Horace, none could under¬ 
stand. The Roman idiom, by an infusion of I3oric 
and i^lic Greek, was gradually ripened into the 
style of the twelve tables, of the Duilian column, of 
Ennius, of Terence, and of Cicero (Grutcr. In¬ 
script. tom. 1. p. cxlii.; Scipion Maffei, Istoria 
Dipiomatica, p. 241-258; Biblioth^que Italique, 
tom. iii. p. 30-41, 174-205, tom. xiv. p. 1-52). 

11. Compare Livy (1. iii. c. 31-59) with Dio¬ 
nysius Halicarnassensis (1. x. [c. 55] p. 644—xi. [c, 
I, p. 691). How concise and animated is the 
Roman—how prolix and lifeless the Greek! Yet he 
has admirably judged the masters, and defined 
the rules, of historical composition. 

12. From the historians, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. 
1. i. No. 26) maintains that the twelve tables were 
of brass—in the text of Pomponius we read 
eboreas; for which Scaliger has substituted roboreas 
(Bynkershoek, p. 286). Wood, brass, and ivory, 
might be successively employed. 

13. His exile is mentioned by Cicero (Tusculan. 
Quaestion. v. 36); his statue by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 11). The letter, dream, and prophecy of 
Heraclitus are alike spurious (Epistolae Graec. Di¬ 
vers. p. 337). 

14. This intricate subject of the Sicilian and 
Roman money is ably discussed by Dr. Bentley 
(Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 427- 
479), whose powers in this controversy were called 
forth by honour and resentment. 

15. The Romans, or their allies, sailed as far as 
the fair promontory of Africa (Polyb. 1. iii. [c. 22] 
p. 177, edit. Gasaubon, in folio). Their voyages to 
Cumae, etc., arc noticed by Livy and Dionysius. 

16. This circumstance would alone prove the 
antiquity of Gharondas, the legislator of Rhegium 
and Catana, who, by a strange error of Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. xii. [c. ii sq,] p. 485-^92), is 
celebrated long afterwards as the author of the 
policy of Thurium. 


17. Zaleucus, whose existence has been rashly 
attacked, had the merit and glory of converting n 
band of outlaws (the Locrians) into the most vir¬ 
tuous and orderly of the Greek republics. (See two 
M^oires of the Bartm de St. Chioix, sur la Legi¬ 
slation de la Grande Gr^ce; M^m. de rAcad6mie, 
tom. xlii. p. 276-333.) But the laws of Zaleucus 
and Gharondas, which imposed on Diodorus and 
Strobseus, are the spurious composition of a Pyth¬ 
agorean sophist, whose fraud has been detected 
by the critical sagacity of Bentley, p. 335-377. 

18.1 seize the opportunity of tracing the progress 
of this national intercourse: i. Herodotus and 
Thucydides (a.u.c. 300-350) appear ignorant of 
the name and existence of Rome (Joseph, contra 
Apion. tom. ii. 1. i. c. 12, p. 444, edit. Havercamp.). 
2. Theopompus (a.u.c. 400, Piin. iii. 9) mentions 
the invasion of the Gauls, which is noticed in looser 
terms by Heraclides Ponticus (Plutarch in Ca- 
millus fc. 15], p. 292, edit. H. Stephan.). 3. The 
real or fabulous embassy of the Romans to Alex¬ 
ander (a.u.c. 430) is attested by Clitarchus (Plin. 
iii. 9), by iVristus and Asclepiades (Arrian, 1. vii. 
[c. 15] p. 294, 295), and by Memnon of Heraclea 
(apud Photium, cod. ccxxiv. p. 725 [p. 229, ed. 
Bekker]), though tacitly denied by Livy. 4. Theo¬ 
phrastus (a.u.c. 440) primus externorum aliqua 
de Romanis diligentius scripsit (Plin. iii. 9). 5. Ly- 
cophron (a.u.c. 480-500) scattered the first seed 
of a Trojan colony and the fable of the iEneid 
(Cassandra, 1226-1280): 

Vijs Kal OdKaaffTfs ffK^rrrpa kqI iMvapxio^ 
Aa^6vT€s. 

A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic 
war. 

19. The tenth table, de modo sepulturse, was 
borrowed from Solon (Qccro de Legibus, ii. 23- 
26): the furtum per lancem et licium conceptum is 
derived by Heineccius from the manners of Athens 
(Antiquitat. Rom. tom. ii. p. 167-175). The right 
of killing a nocturnal thief was declared by Moses, 
Solon, and the Decemvirs (Exodus xxii. 2; Demos¬ 
thenes contra Timocratem, tom. i. p. 736, edit. 
Reiske; Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. i. c. 4; Collatio 
Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum, tit. vii. No. 
i. p. 218, edit. Gannegieter [Lugd. Bat. 1774]). 

20. Bpax&as Kal birtplrrm is the praise of Dio¬ 
dorus (tom. i. 1. xii. [c. 26] p. 494), which may be 
fairly translated by the eleganti atque absolute 
brevitate verborum of Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. 
XX. 1). 

21. Listen to Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 23) and his 
representative Grassus (de Oratoare, i. 43, 44). 

22. See Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 29-33). 1 
have followed the restoration of the twelve tables 
by Gravina (Origines J. C. p. 280-307) and Ter¬ 
rasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 94- 
205). 

23. Finis sequi juris (Tacit. Annal. iii. 27). Fons 
omnis publici et privati juris (T. Liv. iii. 34). 

24. principiis juris, et quibus modis ad hanc 
multitudinem infinitam ac varietatem li^;um per* 
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venttim sit aiHus disscram (Tadt. Antial. iii. 95). 
This deep disquisitibn'fills only two pages, but they 
are the pages of Tacitus. With equal sense, but 
with less energy, Livy (iii. 34) had complaint, in 
hoc immenso aliarum super alias acervatarum 
legum cumuio, etc. 

25. Suetonius in Vespasiano, c. 8. 

26. Cicero ad Familiares, viii. 8. 

27. Dionysius, with Arbuthnot, and most of the 
modems (except Eisenschmidt de Ponderibus, etc., 
p. 137-140), represent the 100,000 assas by 10,000 
Attic drachmae, or somewhat more than 300 
pounds sterling. But their calculation can apply 
only to the later times, when the as was diminished 
to I-24th of its ancient weight: nor can I believe 
that in the first ages, however destitute of the 
precious metals, a single ounce of silver could have 
been exchanged for seventy pounds of copper or 
brass. A more simple and rational method is to 
value the copper itself according to the present 
rate, and, after comparing the mint and the mar* 
ket-price, the Roman and avoirdupois weight, the 
primitive as or Roman pound of copper may be 
appreciated at one English shilling, and the 
100,000 asses of the first class amounted to 5000 
pounds sterling. It will appear from the same reck¬ 
oning that an ox was sold at Rome for five pounds, 
a sheep for ten shillings, and a quarter of wheat 
for one pound ten shillings (Festus, p. 330, edit. 
Dader; Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 4): nor do I see 
any reason to reject these consequences, which 
moderate our ideas of the poverty of the first 
Romans. 

28. Consult the common writers on the Roman 
Gomitia, especially Sigonius and Beaufort. Span- 
heim (de Praestantifi et Usfi Numismatum, tom. ii. 
dissert, x. p. 192, 193) shows, on a curious medal, 
the Gista, Pontes, Septa, Diribitor, etc. 

29. Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 16, 17, 18) debates 
this constitutional question, and assigns to his 
brother Quintus the most unpopular side. 

30. Prae tumultu recusantium perferre non po- 
tuit (Suetoa. in August, c. 34). See Propertius, 1. 
ii. eleg. 6 [or 7]. Heineccius, in a separate history, 
has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and 
Papian-Poppaean laws (Opp. tom. vii. P. L p. 
1-479)- 

31. Tadt. Annal. L 15; Lipsius, Excursus £, in 
Taciturn. 

3s. Non ambigitur senatum jus facere posse, is 
the decision of Ulpian (1. xvi. ad Edict, in Pan¬ 
dect. 1. i. tit. iii. leg. 9). Pomponius taxes the co- 
mitia of the people as a turba hominum (Pandect. 
1. i. tit. it leg. 9). 

. 33* The jus honorarium of the praetors and 
other magistrates is strictly defined in the Latin 
text of the Institutes (1. L> tit. ii. No. 7), and more 
loosely explained in the Greek paraphrase of The- 
Of^ilos (p. 33^1 edit. Rdtz), who drops the im¬ 
portant word Mndrarium* 

. ^ Dton Cassius (tom. i. 1. xxxvi [c. 23] p. 100) 
^ the perpetual edicts m the year Rome 686. 


Their institution, however. Is ascribed to the ytiti 
585 in the Acta l^uma, which have been puMiahed 
from the papers bf Ludovicus Vives. Their au¬ 
thenticity is supported or allowed by Pighius (An¬ 
nal. Roman, tom. ii. p. 377, 378), Graevius (ad 
Sueton. p. 778), Dodwell (PTadection. Gambden, 
p. 665), and Heineecius: but a single word, Scu¬ 
tum Cimbriewn, detects the forgery (Moyle’s Works, 
vol. i. p. 303). 

35. 'Die history of edicts is composed, and the 
text of the perpetual edict is restored, by the mas¬ 
ter-hand of Heineccius (Opp. tom. vii. P. ii. p. 
1-564); in whose researches 1 might safely ac¬ 
quiesce. In the Academy of Inscriptions, M. Bou- 
chaud has given a series of memoirs to this inter¬ 
esting subject of law and literature. 

36. His laws are the first in the Gode. See Dod¬ 

well (PfSelcct. Gambden, p. 319-34!^), who wan- 
ders from the subject in confused Ireading and 
feeble paradox. \ 

37. Totam illam veterem et squalmtem silvam 
legum novis principalium rescriptorum et cdic- 
torum securibus truncatis et caeditis (Apologet. c. 
4, p. 50, edit. Havercamp.). He procee^ to praise 
the recent firmness of Severus, who repealed the 
useless or pernicious laws, without any regard to 
their age or authority. 

38. The constitutional style of Legibus solutus is 
misinterpreted by the art or ignorance of Dion 
Gassius (tom. i. 1. liii. [c. 18] p. 7^3)* 

casion his editor, Reimar, joins the universal cen¬ 
sure which freedom and criticism have pronounced 
against that slavish historian. 

39. The word {Lex Regia) was still more recent 
than the thing. The slaves of Gommodus or Gara- 
calla would have started at the name of royalty. 

40. Sec Gravina (Opp. p. 501-512) and Beau¬ 
fort (R6publique Romaine, tom. i. p. 255-274). 
He has made a proper use of two dissertations by 
John Frederick Gronovius and Noodt, both trans¬ 
lated, with valuable notes, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols. in 
i2mo, 1731, 

41. Institut. 1. i. tit. ii. No. 6; Pandect. 1. i. tit. 
iv. leg. 1; God. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xvii. leg. x, No. 
7. In his Antiquities and Elements, Heineccius has 
amply treated de constitutionibus principum, 
which are illustrated by Crodefroy (Gozmnent ad. 
God. Theodos. 1. i. tit. i. ii. iiL) and Ghravina (p. 
87-90). 

42. Theophilus, in Paraphras. Grsec, Institut. 
P* 33» 34> edit.'Reitz. For his person, time, writings, 
see the Theophilus of J. H. Mylius, Excurs. iii. p. 
1034-1073. 

43. There is more envy than reason in the com¬ 
plaint of Macrinus (Jul. Gapitolin. c. 13). Nefas 
esse leges videri Gommoifi et Garacallse et homi- 
num imperxtorum voluntates. Gemunodus was 
made a Divus by Severus (Dodwell, Ptselect. vni 
P* 334f 395). Yet he occurs only twice in the 
Pazidects. 

44: Of Antoninm Ca r acaHa alone aoo cotwtltu- 
tions are extant in the God^ and with hk fitiber 
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it6<l Theie two pi^uses are quoted fifty tts^ in 
the Pandects and eight in the Institutefr (Terraa- 
sotti, p. 265). 

45. Plin. Secund. EpistoL x 66; Sueton. in Do- 
mitian, c. 23. 

46. It was a maxim of CSonstantine, contra jus 
rescripta non valeant (God. Theodos. L i. tit. ii. 
leg. 1). The emperors reluctantly allow some scru¬ 
tiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, 
etc.; but these insuificient remedies are too much 
in the discretion and at the peril of the judge. 

47. A compound of version and cinnabar, 
which marks the Imperial diplomas frbm Leo 1 . 
(a.d. 470) to the fall of the Gredc empire (Biblio- 
th^ue Raisonn^e de la Diplomatique, tom. L p. 
509-514; Lami, de Eruditione Apostolorum, tom. 
ii. p. 720-726). 

48. Schulting, Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, 
p, 681-718. Gujacius assigned to Gregory the 
reigns from Hadrian to Gallienus, and the contin¬ 
uation to his fellow-labourer Hermogenes. This 
general division may be just, but they often tres¬ 
passed on each other’s ground.' 

49. Scaevola, most probably Q. Gervidius Scae- 
vola, the master of Papinian, considers this accep¬ 
tance of fire and water as the essence of marriage 
(Pandect. 1 . xxiv. tit. i, leg. 66. See Heineccius, 
Hist.J. R.No. 317). 

50. Gicero (de Officiis, iii. 19) may state an 
ideal case, but St. Ambrose (de Officiis, iii. 2) ap¬ 
peals to the practice of his own times, which he 
understood as a lawyer and a magistrate (Schul¬ 
ting ad Uipian. Fragment, tit. xxii. No. 28, p. 643, 
644 [Jurispr. Ante-Justin.]). 

51. The furtum lance licioque conceptum was 
no longer understood in the time of the Antonines 
(Aulus Gellius, xvi. 10). The Attic derivation of 
Heineccius (Antiquitat. Rom. 1 . iv. tit. i. No. 13- 
21) is supported by the evidence of Aristophanes, 
his scholiast, and Pollux. 

52. In his Oration for Murcna (c. 9-13) Gicero 
turns into ridicule the forms and mysteries of the 
civilians, which arc represented with more can¬ 
dour by Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic, xx. 10), Gra- 
vina (Opp. p. 265, 266, 267), and Heineccius, 
Antiquitat. 1 . iv. tit. vi.). 

53. The series of the civil lawyers is deduced by 
Pomponius (de Origine Juris Pandect. 1 . i, tit. it 
[§ 35 ryy.]). The moderns have discussed, with 
learning and criticism, this branch of literary his¬ 
tory; and among these I have chiefly been guided 
by Gravina (p. 41-79) and Heineccius (Hist, J. R. 
No. 113-351). Cicero, more especially in his books 
de Oratdre, de Claris Oratoribus, de Legibus, and 
the Qavis CSccroniana of Ernesti (under the names 
of MtteiuSy «c,), afford much genuine and pleasing 
information. Horace often alludes to the morning 
laboths of the civilians (Serm. I. i. 10, Epist. II. i. 
103 , etc.). 

AgricOlam laudat juris legumque peritus, 
Siib|;alU ehntuin consultor ubi ostia pulast. 


Stennae duloe ditt 4 dt et sc^em^ 

Mane doiiao vigilare, client! pr^nere jura. 

54. Qrassus, or radier CScero himself, proposes 
(de Oratore, L 41,42) an idea of the art or science 
of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, but illiterate, 
Antonius (L 58) affects to deride. It was partly 
executed by Sendus Sulpicius (in Bnito, c. 41), 
whose praises are elegantly varied in the classic 
Latinity of the Roman Gravina (p. 60). 

55. Perturbatricem autem omnium harum re¬ 
rum Academiam, hanc ab Arcesila et Gameade 
recentem, exoremus ut sileat, name si invaserit in 
haec, quae satis scite instructa et composita vi- 
dentur, nimias edet niinas, quam quidem ego 
placare cupio, submovere non audeo (de Legibus, 
i. 13). From this passage alone, Bentley (Remarks 
on Freethinking, p. 250) might have learned how 
firmly Gicero believed in the specious doctrines 
which he has adorned. 

56. Hie stoic philosophy was first taught at 
Rome by Panaetius, the Mend of the younger 
Scipio (sec his Life in the M6m. de P Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions, tom. x, p. 75-89). 

57. As he is quoted by Uipian (leg. 40 ad Sa- 
binum in Pandect. 1 . xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 21). Yet l>e- 
batius, after he was a leading civilian, qui [quod] 
familiam duxit, became an epicurean (Gicero ad 
Fam. viL 5). Perhaps he was not constant or sin¬ 
cere in his new sect. 

58. See Gravina (p. 45-51) and the ineffectual 
cavils of Mascou. Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 225) 
quotes and approves a dissertation of Everard 
^to, de Stoick Jurisconsultorum Philosophic. 

59. We have heard of the Gatonion rule, the 
Aquilian stipulation, and the Manilian forms, oi 
211 maxims, and of 247 definitions (Pandect. L L. 
tit. xvi. xvii.). 

60. Read Gicero, L i. de Oratore, Topica, pro 
Murcna. 

6x. See Pomponius (de Origine Juris Pandect. 
1 . i. tit. ii. leg. 2, No. 47), Heineccius (ad Institut. 
1 . i. tit. ii. No. 8, 1 . ii. tit. xxv. in Element, ct Anti¬ 
quitat.), and Gravina (p. 41-45). Yet the monopoly 
of Augustus, a harsh measure, would appear with 
some softening in contemporary evidence; and it 
was probably veiled by a decree of the senate. 

62 .1 have perused the Diatribe of Gotfridus 
Mascovius, the learned Mascou, de Sectis Juris- 
coAsultorum (Lipsiee, 1728, in i2mo. p. 276), a 
learned treatise on a narrow and barren ground. 

63. See the character of Antistius Labeo in Tac¬ 
itus (Annal. ilL 75) and in ah epistle of Ateius 
Gapito (Aul. Gellius, xiii. 12), who accuses his 
rival of libertas nimia et veecrs. Yet Horace would 
not have lashed a virtuous and respectable senator; 
and I must adopt the emendation of Bentley, who 
reads Labiem insanior (Serm. 1 . iii. 82}. See Mas¬ 
cou, de Sectis (c, i. p. 2-24). 

64. Justinian (Institut. 1 . iiL tit. 23, and The- 
ophil. Vers. Grace, p. 677,680} has commemorated 

weighty dispute, and the verses of Homer tha^ 
were alleged on either dde as l^al autholrit!^. Tt 
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was dcdiM by Paul (kg. 33, ad Edict, in Pandect. 
1. xvUi. tit. i. leg. i), unce, in a simple exchange, 
the buyer could not be discriminated from the 
seller. 

65. This controversy was likewise given for the 
Proculians, to supersede the indecency of a search, 
and to comply with the aphorism of Hippocrates, 
who was attached to the septenary number of two 
weeks of years, or 700 of days (Institut. 1. i. tit. 
xxii.). Plutarch and the Stoics (de Placit. Philo¬ 
sophy 1. V. c. 24) assign a more natural reason. 
Fourteen years is the age— irepl ijy 6 tnrtppaTtK^s 
Kpi^erai See the vestigia of the sects in Mas- 
cou, c. ix, p. 145-276. 

66. The series and conclusion of the sects are 
described by Mascou (c. ii.-vii. p. 24-120); and it 
would be almost ridiculous to praise his equal 
justice to these obsolete sects. 

67. At the first summons he flies to the turbot- 
^QQuncil; yet Juvenal (Satir. iv. 75-80) styles the 
praefect or bailiff of Rome sanctissimus legum in- 
terpres. From his science, says the old scholiast, he 
was called, not a man but a book. He derived the 
singular name of Pegasus from the galley which 
his father commanded. 

68. Tacit. Annal. xvi. 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 
xxxvii. 

69. Mascou, de Seeds, c. viii. p. 120-144, de 
Herciscundis, a legal term which was applied to 
these eclectic lawyers: herciscere is synonymous to 
dividere. 

70. See the Theodosian Code, 1. i. tit. iv. with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 31-35. This 
decree might give occasion to Jesuitical disputes 
like those in the Lettres Provinciales, whether a 
judge was obliged to follow the opinion of Papin- 
ian, or of a majority, against his judgment, against 
his conscience, etc. Yet a legislator might give that 
opinion, however false, the validity, not of truth, 
but of law. 

71. For the legal labours of Justinian, I have 
studied the Preface to the Insdtutes; the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Prefaces to the Pandects; the ist and 2nd 
Preface to the Code; and the Code itself (1. i. tit. 
xvii. de Veteri Jure enucleando). After these orig¬ 
inal testimonies, I have consulted, among the 
moderns, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 383-404), 
Terrasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 
295-356), Gravina (Opp. p. 93-100), and Lude- 
wig, in his Life of Justinian (p. 19-123, 318-321; 
for the Code and Novels, p. 209-261; for the 
Digest or Pandects, p. 262-317). 

72. For the character of Tribonian, see the tes¬ 
timonies of Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 23,24 [24, 25]; 
Anecdot. c. 13, 20 [and Suidas (tom. iii. p. 501, 
edit. Kuster). Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 175- 
209) works hard, very hard, to whitewa^—the 
blackamoor. 

73. i apply the two passages of Suidas to the 
same man; every circumstance so exactly tallies. 
Yet the lawyers appear ignorant; and Fabricius is 
Ijfi^lteed to separate the two characters (^^blioth. 


Grace, tom. i. p, 341, U. p. 5x8; 2iL p. 4x8^ adL {i. 
346> 353» 474)- 

74. This story is related by Hesychius (de Viris 
Illustribus), Procopius (Anecdot. c. 13 [tom. iii. p. 
84, ed. Bonn]), and Suidas (tom. iii. p. 501). Su^ 
flattery is incredible! 

-Nihil est quod credere de se 

Non possit, cum laudatur Diis aequa potestas. 
Fontenelle (tom. i. p. 32-39) has ridiculed the im¬ 
pudence of the modest Virgil. But the same Fon¬ 
tenelle places his king above the divine Augustus; 
and the sage Boileau has not blushed to say, “Le 
destin ii ses yeux n’oseroit balancer.” Yet neither 
Augustus nor Louis XIV. were fools. 

75. JUlpUktoijl (general receivers) was a common 
title of the drcck miscellanies (Plin. Praafat. ad 
Hist. Natur.). The Digesta of Scaevola, Marcxllinus, 
Gelsus, were already familiar to the civilian; but 
Justinian was in the wrong when he used the two 
appellations as synonymous. Is the word Andects 
Greek or Latin—masculine or feminine? Th^ dili¬ 
gent Brenckman will not presume to decide ^hese 
momentous controversies (Hist. Pandect. Florentin. 
p. 300-304). 

76. Angelus Politianus (1. v. Epist. ult.) reckons 
thirty-seven (p. 192-200) civilians quoted in the 
Pandects—a learned, and for his times, an ex¬ 
traordinary list. The Greek index to the Pandects 
enumerates thirty-nine, and forty are produced by 
the indefatigable Fabricius (Biblioth. Grace, ^om. 
iii. p. 488-502). Antoninus Augustus [Antonius 
Augustinus] (de Nominibus Propriis Pandect, apud 
Ludewig, p. 283) is said to have added fifty-four 
names; but they must be vague or secondhand 
references. 

77. The StlxoI of the ancient MSS. may be 
strictly defined as sentences or periods of a com¬ 
plete sense, which, on the breadth of the parch¬ 
ment rolls or volumes, composed as many lines of 
unequal length. The number of XtixoI in each 
book served as a check on the errors of the scribes 
(Ludewig, p. 211-215; and his original author 
Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 1021-1036). 

78. An ingenious and learned oration of Schul- 
tinguis (Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 883- 
907) justifies the choice of Tribonian against the 
passionate charges of Francis Hottoman and his 
sectaries. 

79. Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow 
for the use of technical words, and the Latin of the 
Pandects will be found not unworthy of the silver 
age. It has been vehemently attacked by Lauren- 
tius Valla, a fastidious grammarian of the fifteenth 
century, and by his apologist Floridus Sablnus. It 
has been defended by Alciat, and a nameless, ad¬ 
vocate (most probably James Capellus). Their 
various treatises are collected by Duker (Opuscula 
de Latinitate veterum Jurisconsultorum, Lugd. 
Bat. 1721, in i2mo). 

80. Nomina quidem veteribus servavimus, le¬ 
gum autem veritatem nostram fecimus. Itaque 
siquid crat in illis seditiosum, multa autem talia 
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erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitum, et 
in perspicuum finem deducta est quaeque lex (CS^. 
Justinian. 1 . i. tit. xvii. leg. 3, No. 10). A frank 
confession! 

81. The number of these mblemata (a polite 
name for forgeries) is much reduced by Bynker- 
shoek (in the four last books of his Observations), 
who poorly maintains the right of Justinian and 
the duty of Tribonian. 

82. The antinomm, or opposite laws of the Gbde 
and Pandects, are sometimes the cause, and often 
the excuse, of the glorious uncertainty of the civil 
law which so often affords what Montaigne calls 
“Questions pour TAmi.” See a fine passage of 
Franciscus J^lduinus in Justinian ( 1 . ii. p. 259, 
etc., apud Ludewig, p. 305, 306). 

83. When Fust, or Faustus, sold at Paris his 
first printed Bibles as manuscripts, the price of a 
parchment copy was reduced from four or five 
hundred to sixty, fifty, and forty crowns. The 
public was at first pleased with the cheapness, 
and at length provoked by the discovery of the 
fraud (Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. tom. i. p. 12; 
first edition). 

84. This execrable practice prevailed from the 
eighth, and more especially from the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, when it became almost universal (Mont- 
faucon, in the M6moires de l’Acad6mie, tom. vi. 
p. 606, etc.; Biblioth^que Raisonn6e de la Diplo¬ 
matique, tom. i. p. 176). 

85. Pomponius (Pandect. 1 . i. tit. ii. leg. 2 f§ 39]) 
observes, that of the three founders of the civil law, 
Mucius, Brutus, and Manilius, extant volumina, 
[in-] scripta Manilii monumenta; that of some old 
republican lawyers, hacc versantur eorum scripta 
inter rnanus hominum. Eight of the Augustan 
sages were reduced to a compendium: of Gascei- 
lius, scripta non extant sed unus liber, etc. [§ 45]; 
of Trebatius, minus frequenlatur [ib.]; of Tubero, 
libri parum grati sunt [§ 46]. Many quotations in 
the Pandects are derived from books which Tri¬ 
bonian never saw; and, in the long period from 
the seventh to the thirteenth century of Rome, the 
apparent reading of the moderns successively de¬ 
pends on the knowledge and veracity of their 
predecessors. 

86. Alii in several instances, repeat the errors of 
the scribe and the transpositions of some leaves in 
the Florentine Pandects. This fact, if it be true, is 
decisive. Yet the Pandects are quoted by Ivo of 
Chartres (who died in 1117), by Theobald, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and by Vacarius^ our first 
professor, in the year 1140 (Selden ad Fletam, c. 7, 
tom. ii. p. 1080-1085). Have our British MSS. of 
the Pandects been collated? 

87. See the description of this original in Brenck- 
man (Hist. Pandect. Florcnt. 1 . i. c. a, 3, p, 4-17, 
and 1 . ii.). Politian, an enthusiast, revered it as the 
authentic standard of Justinian himself (p. 407, 
408); but this paradox is refuted by the abbrevia¬ 
tions of the Florentine MS. ( 1 . ii. c. 3, p. 117-130). 
It is composed of two quarto volumes, with large 
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margins, on a thin parchment, and the Latin char¬ 
acters betray the hand of a Greek scribe. 

88. Brenckman, at the end of his history, has 
inserted two dissertations on the republic of Amal- 
phi, and the Pisan war in the year 1135, etc. 

89. The discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi 
(a.d, 1137) is first noticed (in 1501) by Ludovicus 
l^logninus (Brenckman, 1 . i. c. 11, p. 73, 74; 1. iv. 
c. 2, p. 417-425), on the faith of a Pisan chronicle 
(p. 409,410) without a name or a date. The whole 
story, though unknown to the twelfth century, 
embellished by ignorant ages, and suspected by 
rigid criticism, is not, however, destitute of much 
internal probability ( 1 . i. c. 4-^, p. 17-50). The 
Liber Pandectarum of Pisa was undoubtedly con¬ 
sulted in the fourteenth century by the great Bar- 
tolus (p. 406, 407. See 1 . i. c. 9, p. 50-62). 

90. Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 
1406; and in 1411 the Pandects were transported 
to the capital. 'Fhese events are authentic and 
famous. 

91. They were new bound in purple, deposited 
in a rich casket, and shown to curious travellers 
by the monks and magistrates bare-headed, and 
with lighted tapers (Brenckman, 1 . i. c. 10,11,12, 
p. 62-93). 

92. After the collations of Politian, Bologninus, 
and Antoninus Augustinus, and the splendid edi¬ 
tion of the Pandects by laurellus (in 1551), Henry 
Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrimage 
to Florence, where he employed several years in 
the study of a single manuscript. His Historia 
Pandectarum Florentinorum (Utrecht, 1722, in 
4to), though a monument of industry, is a small 
portion of his original design. [The Pandects were 
edited by Taurellius, not Taurellus, and in 1553. 
The name of the third collator should be Antonius 
Augustinus.] 

93. Xpiraca xaUKKeUav^ iKordn^ol apud 

Homerum patrem omnis virtutis (1st Praefat. ad 
Pandect.). A line of Milton or Tasso would sur¬ 
prise us in an act of parliament. Quae omnia ob- 
tinere sancimus in omne aevum. Of the first Code 
he says (2nd Praefat.) in aeternum valiturum. Man 
and for ever! 

94. JSfovellx is a classic adjective, but a bar¬ 
barous substantive (Ludewig, p. 245). Justinian 
never collected them himself; the nine collations, 
the legal standard of modern tribunals, consists of 
ninety-eight Novels; but the number was increased 
by the diligence of Julian, Haloander, and Gontius 
(Ludewig, p. 249, 258; Aleman. Not. in Anecdot. 
p. 98). 

95. Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Gran¬ 
deur et la Decadence des Romains, c. 20, tom. Ui. 
p. 501, in 4to. On this occasion he throws aside the 
gown and cap of a President k Mortier. 

96. Procopius, Anecdot. c. 28 [tom. iii. p. 155, 
ed. Bonn]. A similar privilege was granted to the 
church of Rome (NoveL ix.). For the general 
repeal of these mischievous indulgences, see Novel, 
cxi. and Edict, v. 
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97. Lactantius, in his Institutes of Chrisdanky, 
an elegant and specious work, proposes to imitate 
the title and method the civilians. Quidam pru^ 
dentes et arbitri aequitatis Institutiones Givilk 
Juris compositas ediderunt (Institut. Divin. 1 . L c. 
z). Such as Ulpian, Paul, Florentinus, Marcian. 

gB. The emperor Jiistinian calls him suum^ though 
he died before the end of the second century. His 
Institutes are quoted by Servius, Boethius, Pris- 
dan, etc.; and the Epitome by Arrian is still ex¬ 
tant. (See the Prolegomena and notes to the edi¬ 
tion of Schuiting, in the Jurisprudentia Ante-Jus^ 
tinianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717; Heineccius, Hist. J. R. 
No. 313; Ludcwig, in Vit. Just. p. 199.) 

99. See the Annales Politiques de TAbb^ de St. 
Pierre, tom. i. p. 25, who dates in the year 1735. 
The most andent families claim the immemorial 
possession of arms and fiefi. Since the Crusades, 
some, the most truly respectable, have been created 
by^he king for merit and services. The recent and 
vulgar crowd is derived from the multitude of 
venal offices, without trust or dignity, which con¬ 
tinually ennoble the wealthy plebeians. 

100. If the option of a slave was bequeathed to 
several legatees, they drew lots, and the losers 
were entitled to their share of his value: ten pieces 
of gold for a common servant or maid under ten 
years; if above that age, twenty; if they knew a 
trade, thirty; notaries or writers, fifty; midwives or 
physicians^ sixty; eunuchs under ten years, thirty 
pieces; above, fifty; if tradesmen, seventy (God. 1 . 
vi‘. tit. xliii. leg, 3). These legal prices are generally 
bdow those of the market. 

101. For the state of slaves and freedmen see 
Institutes, 1 . i. tit. iii.-viii., 1 . ii. tit. ix., 1 . iii. tit. 
viii. ix. [vii. viii.]; Pandects or Digest, 1 . i. tit. v. vi., 
1. xxxviii. tit. i.-iv., and the whole of the fortieth 
book; Code, 1 . vi. tit. iv. v., 1 . vii. lit. i.-xxiii. Be it 
henc^orwaitl understood that, with the original 
text of the Institutes and Pandects, the correspon¬ 
dent articles in the Antiquities and Elements of 
Heineccius are implicitly quoted; and with the 
twenty-seven first books of the Pandects, the 
learnt and rational Commentaries of Gtfard 
Noodt (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1-590, the end, Lugd. 
Bat. 1724). 

102. See the patxia potestas in the Institutes ( 1 . 
i. tit. ix.), the Pandects ( 1 . i. tit. vi. vii), and the 
ODde ( 1 . viii. tit. xKii xWiii xlix. [tit. xlvi. xlvii. 
xiviii.]). Jus potestatis quod in liberos habemus 
proprium est civium Romanorum. Nulli enim alii 
sunt homines, qui talem in liberos habeant potes- 
tatem qualem nos habemus. 

109. IMonysius Hal. L ii [c. 26] p. 94, 95. Gra- 
vihia- ^Opp. p. 286) pxxluces the words of the 
twelve tables. Papinian (in GoUadone Legum Ro 
mn- et Mosaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204 [ed. Canne- 
glecer, 4774]) styles this patria potestas, lex regia: 
UlpiaSi <ad Sato. L xxvi in Pandect. L i. tit. vi 
leg. B) says. Just potestatis znoribus reeeptum; and 
fMamfilkmiii potestate nabetit How saa^-^ 
^ rather, how absurdl 


104. Pandect, i xlvU. tit. ii leg. 14, No. 13, leg. 
38, No. X. Such was the decision of Ulpian and 
Paul. . 

105. The trina mancipatio is most dearly de¬ 
fined by Ulpian (Fragment, x. p. 591, 592, edit. 
Schuiting); and best illustrated in the Antiquities 
of Heineccius. 

106. By Justinian, the old law, the jus necis of 
the Roman father (Institut. i iv. tit. ix. [viii.] No. 
7), is reported and reprobated. Some legal ves¬ 
tiges are left in the Pandects ( 1 . xHii. tit. xxix. kg. 
3, No. 4) and the Gollatio Legum Romanarum et 
Mosaicarum (tit. ii. No. 3, p. 189). 

107. Except on public occasions and in the 
actual cxercisCtOf his office. In publicis locisntque 
muneribus, atque actionibus patrum, jura cum 
filiorum qui in magistratfi sunt, potestatib^ col- 
lata interquiescere pauUulum et connivera etc. 
(Aul. Gellizis, Noctes Atticae, ii. 2). The Lessons of 
the philosopher Taurus were justified by the old 
and memorable example of Fabius; and we pay 
contemplate the same story in the style of ^ivy 
(xxiv. 44) and the homely idiom of Glaudius 
Quadrigarius the annalist. 

108. See the gradual enlargement and security 
of the filial peculium in the Institutes ( 1 . ii. tit. ix.), 
the Pandects ( 1 . xv. tit. i., 1 . xli. tit. i.), and the 
Code (1. iv. tit. xxvi. xxvii.), 

109. The examples of Erixo and Arius are re¬ 
lated by Seneca (de Glementia, i. 14, 15), jthe 
former with horror, the latter with applause. ' 

110. Quod latronis magis quam patris jure eum 
interfecisset, nam patria potestas in pietate debet 
non in atrocitate consistere (Marcian, Institut. 1 . 
xiv. in Pandect. 1 . xiviii. tit. ix. leg. 5). 

111. The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de nV- 
ariis and parricidis, are repeated, or rather abridged, 
with the last supplements of Alexander Severus, 
Constantine, and Valentinian, in the Pandects ( 1 . 
xiviii. tit. viii. ix,), and Code ( 1 . ix. tit. xvi. xvii.). 
See likewise the Theodosian Code ( 1 . ix. tk. xiv. 
XV.), with Godefroy^s Commentary (tom. iii. p. 
84-x 13), who pours a fiood of ancient and modern 
learning over these penal laws. 

1x2. When the Chremes of Terence reproaches 
his wife for not obeying his orders and exposing 
their infant, he speaks like a father and a master, 
and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See 
Apuleius (Metamorph. 1 . x, p. 337, edit. Delphin.). 

113. The opinion of the lawyers, and the dis¬ 
cretion of the magistrates, had introduced in the 
time of Tacitus some legal restraints, which might 
support his contrast of the boni mores of the Ger¬ 
mans to the bonae leges alibi—that is to say, at 
Rome (de Moribus Germanorum, c. 19). Ter- 
tullian (ad Nationes,. 1 . i. c. 15) rtotes to own 
charges, and those of his bret^en, against, the 
heathen jurisprudence. 

X14. The wise and humane sentence of the 
civilian Paul (I ii. Sententiarum in Paaidect. < L 
XXV. tit. iii. leg. 4) is represented as a tndre anoral 
pfscept by Gmrd NoodtJOpp. tom. L la Julius 
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p. 567-588, and Arnica Responsio, p* 5^1- 
606)^ who maintains the opinion of Justus Lipsius 
(Opp. toxh. ii. p. 409, ad Bellas, cent. i. epist.'85), 
and as a positive binding law by Bynkershoek (de 
Jure occidendi Liberos, Opp. tom.'i.'p. 318-340; 
Curse Secundse, p. 391-457). In a learned but 
angry controversy the two friends deviated into 
the opposite extremes. 

115. Dionys. Hal. 1. ii. p. 92, 93; Plutarch, in 
the life of Numa. Td xal rd fjSds K&Oapov 
fcal ‘iJ^LKtov lirl yanovuri ykv&FBoLL, [Comp. Ly- 
curg. cum Num^, tom. i. p. 310, ed. Rciske.] 

116. Among the winter frumenta^ the triticum, or 
bearded wheat; the siligo, or the unbearded; the 
Jar, adorea, oryza, whose description perfectly tallies 
with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt this iden¬ 
tity on the credit of M. Paiicton in his useful and 
laborious M6trologie (p. 517-529). 

117. Aulus Gellius (Noctes Alticae, xviii. 6) 
gives a ridiculous definition of i^ius MelLssus, 
Matrona, quse semel, maierjamilias quae saepius 
peperit, as porcetra, and scropha in the sow kind. 
He then adds the genuine meaning, quae in matri- 
monium vel in manum convenisset. 

118. It was enough to have tasted wine, or to 
have stolen the key of the cellar (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xiv. 14). 

119. Solon requires three payments per month. 
By the Misna, a daily debt was imposed on an idle, 
vigorous, young husband; twice a week on a citi¬ 
zen; once on a peasant; once in thirty days on a 
camel-driver; once in six months on a seaman. 
But the student or doctor was free from tribute; 
and no wife, if she received a weekly sustenance, 
could sue for a divorce; for one week a vow of ab¬ 
stinence was allowed. Polygamy divided, without 
multiplying, the duties of the husband (Selden, 
Uxor Ebraica, 1 . iii. c. 6, in his works, vol. ii. p. 
717-720). 

120. On the Oppian law we may hear the miti¬ 
gating speech of Valerius Flaccus and the severe 
censorial oration of the elder Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 
i~8). But we shall rather hear the polished his¬ 
torian of the eighth, than the rough orators of the 
sixth, century of Rome. I’he principles, and even 
the style, of Cato are more accurately preserved by 
Aulus Gellius (x. 23). 

121 i For the systexh of Jewish and Catholic mat¬ 
rimony, see Selden (Uxor Ebraica, Opp. vol. ii. p. 
529-860), Bingham (Christian Antiquities, 1 . xidi.), 
and Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, toiti. vi.). 

122. The civil laws of marriage are exposed in 
the Institutes ( 1 . i. tit. x.), the Pandects (1. xxiii. 
xxiv. XXV.), and the Code ( 1 . y.); biit as the title de 
ritfl duptiarum is yet imperfect, we arc obliged to 
explore the fragm^ts of Ulpian (tit. ix; p. 590, 
591}, and the Collatio LegUm Mossucarum (tit. 
xvi. p. 790, 791) with the notes of Pxthseus and 
Schufting [Jurispr. Ante-JusUn.]. They find, in the 
Commentary of Servius (on the xst Gebrgic and 
the 4th ABbeid), two curious passages. 

123. !A6ccfr&g to Plutari^ Romulus allowed 


only three grounds ol a divdroe, drunkenness, 
adultery, and false keys. Otherwise, the husband 
who abused his supremacy forfeited half his goods 
to the wife, aiid half to the goddess Ceres, and 
ofiered a sacrifice (with the remainder?) to the 
terrestrial deities. This strange law was either 
imaginary or transient. 

124. In the year of Rome 523, Spurius Gavilius 
Ruga repudiated a fair, a .go^, but a barren wife 
(Dionysius Hal. 1 . ii. [c. 25] p. 93; Plutarch, in 
Numa [Lycurgus and Numa compared]; Valerius 
Maximus, L ii. c. x [§4]; Aulus Gellius, iv. 3). He 
was questioned by the censors, and hated by the 
people; but his divorce stood unimpeached m 
law. 

125. -Sic hunt octo mariti 

Quinque per autumnos. 

(Juvenal, Satir. vi. 229.) 

A rapid succession, which may yet be credible, as 
well as the non consulum numero, sed maritorutn 
annos suos computant, of Seneca (dc Beneficiis, 
iii. X 6). Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant husband 
bury his twenty-first wife, who had interred 
twenty-two of his less sturdy predecessors (Opp. 
tom. i. p. 90, ad Gerontiam). But the ten husbands 
in a month of the poet Martial is an extravagant 
hyperbole (1. vi. epigram 7). 

126. Sacellum Viriplacae (Valerius Maximus, 1 . 
ii. c. I [§ 6], in the Palatine region, appears in the 
time of Theodosius, in the description of Rome by 
Publius Victor. 

127. Valerius Maximus, 1 . ii. c. 9 [§ 2]. With 
some propriety he judges divorce more criminal 
than celibacy: illo namque conjugalia sacra spreta 
tantum, hoc etiam injuriose tractata. 

128. See the laws of Augustus and his successors, 
in Hcineccius, ad Legem Papiam-Poppaeam, c. 
19, in Opp. tom. vi. P. i. p. 323-333. 

129. Alias sunt leges Caesarum, alias Christi; 
aliud Papinianus, aliud Paulus nosier prascipit (Je¬ 
rom, tom. i. p. i^; Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 1 . iii. c. 
31, p. 847-853). 

130. The Institutes are silent; but we may con¬ 
sult the Codes of Theodosius ( 1 . iii. tit. xvi. with 
Godcfroy^« Commentary, tom. i. p. 311^313) and 
Justinian ( 1 . v. tit. xvii.), the Pandects ( 1 . xxiv. tit. 
ii.) and the Novels (xxii. cxvii. cxxvii. cxxkiv. cxL)« 
Justinian fluctuated to the last between civil and 
ecclesiastical law. 

131. In pure Greek, roppda is not a common 
word; nor can the proper meaning, fornication, be 
strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In a figurative 
sense, how far, and to what offences, may it be ex¬ 
tendi? Did Christ speak the Rabbinical or Syriac 
tongue? Of what original word is impptia the 
translation? How variously is that Greek word 
translated in the versions ancient and modem! 
There are two (Mark x. i i, Luke xvi. iB) to one 
(Matthew xix. 9) that mch ground of divorce was 
not excepted by Jesus. Some critics have presumed 
to think, by an evasive answer, he avoided the liv¬ 
ing ofltsxce either to the school of Sammai or to 
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that of Hillel (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, L iU. e. i8- 
aa, a8, 31). 

133. The principles of the Roman jurisprudence 
are exposed by Justinian (Institut. 1 . i. tit. x.); and 
the laws and manners of the different nations of 
antiquity concerning forbidden degrees, etc., are 
copiously explained by Dr. Taylor in his Elements 
of Civil Law (p. 108, 314-339), a work of amusing 
though various reading, but which cannot be 
praised for philosophical precision. 

133. When her father Agrippa died (a.o. 44), 
Berenice was sixteen years of age (Joseph, tom. i. 
Antiquit. Judaic. 1 . xix. c. 9, p. 953, edit. Haver- 
camp.). She was therefore above fifty years old 
when Titus (a.d. 79) invitus invitam invisit. This 
date would not have adorned the tragedy or pas¬ 
toral of the tender Racine. 

134. The /Egyptia conjux of Virgil (iEneid, viii. 
688) seems to be numbered among the monsters 
who warred with Mark Antony against Augustus, 
the senate, and the gods of Italy. 

135. The humble but legal rights of concubines 
and natural children are stated in the Institutes ( 1 . 

i. tit. x.), the Pandects ( 1 . i. tit. vii.), the Code (1. v. 
tit. XXV.), and the Novels (Ixxiv. Ixxxix.). The re¬ 
searches of Heineccius and Giannone (ad Legem 
Juliam et Papiam-Poppaeam, c. iv. p. 164-175, 
Opere Posthume, p. 108-158) illustrate this inter¬ 
esting and domestic subject. 

136. See the article of guardians and wards in 
the Institutes ( 1 . i. tit. xiii.-xxvi.), the Pandects ( 1 . 
xxvi. xxvii.), and the Code ( 1 . v. tit. xxviii.-lxx.). 

137. Institut. 1 . ii. tit. i. ii. Compare the pure 
and precise reasoning of Caius and Heineccius ( 1 . 

ii. tit. i. p. 69-91) with the loose prolixity of The- 
ophilus (p. 307-365). The opinions of Ulpian arc 
preserved in the Pandects ( 1 . i. tit. viii. leg. 41, 
No. i). 

138. The heredium of the fiist Romans is defined 
by Varro (de Re Rustic^, 1 . i. c. ii, p. 141, c. x. p. 
160, 161, edit. Gesner), and clouded by Pliny^s 
declamation (Hist. Natur. xviii. a). A just and 
learned comment is given in the Administration 
des Terres chez les Remains (p. 13-66). 

139. The res manetpi is explained from faint and 
remote lights by Ulpian (Fragment, tit. xviii. 
[xix.] p. 618, 619) and Bynkershoek (Opp. tom. i. 
p. 306^315). The definition is somewhat arbitrary; 
and as none except myself have assigned a reason, 
1 am diffident of my own. 

140. From this short prescription, Hume (Es¬ 
says, vol. i. p. 433) infers that there could not then 
be more order and settlement in Italy than now 
amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his adver¬ 
sary Wallace he is reproached, and not without 
reason^ for overlooking the conditions (Institut. L 
ii. tit. vi.). 

141. See the Institutes ( 1 . L [ii.] tit. iv. v.) and 
the Pandects ( 1 . vii.). Noodt has composed a learned 
and distinct treatise de Usufruct^ (Opp, tom. i. p. 

387-478). 

14a. ,questions de Servitutibus are discussed 


in the Institutes ( 1 . ii. tit. iii.) and Pandects ( 1 . 
viii.). Cicero (pro Murenfl, c. 9) and Lactantius 
(Institut. Divin. 1 . i. c. i.) affect to laugh at the in¬ 
significant doctrine, de aqui pluviH arcend&, etc. 
Yet it might be of frequent use among litigious 
neighbours, both in town and country. 

143. Among the patriarchs, the first-born en¬ 
joyed a mystic and spiritual primogeniture (Gen¬ 
esis XXV. 31). In the land of Canaan he was 
entitled to a double portion of inheritance (Deu¬ 
teronomy xxi. 17, with Le Clerc’s judicious Com¬ 
mentary). 

144. At Athens the sons were equal; but the 

poor daughters were endowed at the discretion of 
their brother^.* See the K\rjpiKoi pleadings of 
Isamus (in the seventh volume of the Greek Orators), 
illustrated by the version and comment |pf Sir 
William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and a man of 
genius. \ 

145. In England, the eldest son alone inherits 
all the land; a law, says the orthodox Judge Black- 
stone (Commentaries on the Laws of England,\vol. 

ii. p. 315), unjust only in the opinion of younger 
brothers. It may be of some political use in sharp¬ 
ening their industry. 

146. Blackstone*s Tables (vol. ii. p. aoa) repre¬ 
sent and compare the decrees of the civil with 
those of the canon and common law. A separate 
tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus et affinibus, is 
inserted or abridged in the Pandects ( 1 . xxxviii.,tit. 
x. [leg. 10]). In the seventh degrees he computes 
(No. 18) 1024 persons. 

147. The Voconian law was enacted in the year 
of Rome 584. The younger Scipio, who was then 
17 years of age (Freinsheimius, Supplement. Liv- 
ian. xlvi. 44), found an occasion of exercising his 
generosity to his mother, sisters, etc. (Polybius, 
tom. ii. 1 . xxxi. p. 1453-1464, edit. Gronov. [xxxii. 
12], a domestic witness.) 

148. Legem Voconiam (Ernesti, Clavis Ciccr- 
oniana) voce rnagn^ bonis lateribus (at sixty-five 
years of age) suasissem, says old Cato (de Sencc- 
tute, c. 5). Aulus Gellius (vii. 13, xvii. 6) has saved 
some passages. 

149. See the law of succession in the Institutes of 
Caius (1. ii. tit. viii. p. 130-144, [Schulting, Ju- 
rispr. Ante-Justin. Lips. 1 737]) and Justinian ( 1 . 

iii. tit. i,-vi. with the^Greek version of Fheophilus, 

p. 588-600), the Pandects ( 1 . xxxviii. tit. 

vi-xvii.), the Code ( 1 . vi. tit. Iv.-lx.), and the 
Novels (cxviii.). 

150. That succession was the ride, testament the 
exception, is proved by Taylor (Elements of Civil 
Law, p. 5i9-*527), a learned, rambling, spirited 
writer. In the second and third books the method 
of the Institutes is doubtless preposterous; and the 
chancellor Daguesseau (CEuvres, tom. i. p. 375) 
wishes his countryman Domat in the place of Dri- 
bonian. Yet covenants before successions is not surely 
the natural order of the civil laws, 

151. Prior examples of testaments are perhaps 
fabulous. At Athens a childless father only could 
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make a will (Plutarch, in Solon. See Isaeus and 
Jones). 

159. The testament of Augustus is specified by 
Suetonius (in August, c. loi, in Neron. c. 4), who 
may be studied as a code of Roman antiquities. 
Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. ii. p. 976) is surprised 
Sray Bk Sio^Kas ypBBtaaiVt Mpovs likv AiroXelrovai 
KXrjpovSfiovSf irepoi Bk ir<aXown tBs oBaLas. The lan¬ 
guage of Ulpian (Fragment, tit. xx. [§ 9] p. 697, 
edit. Schulting) is almost too exclusive—<solum in 
usd est. 

153. Justinian (Novell, cxv. c. 3, 4) enumerates 
only the public and private crimes, for which a son 
might likewise disinherit his father. 

154. The substitutions fidei^ommissaires of the mod¬ 
ern civil law is a feudal idea grafted on the Roman 
Jurisprudence, and bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the ancient fidei-commissa (Institutions du 
Droit Frangois, tom, i. p. 347-383; Denissart, De¬ 
cisions de Jurisprudence, tom. iv. p. 577-604). 
They were stretched to the fourth degree by an 
abuse of the clix. Novel; a partial, perplexed, 
declamatory law. 

155. Dion Cassius (tom. ii. 1 . Ivi. [c. 10] p. 814, 
with Reimar’s Notes) specifies in Greek money 
the sum of 95,000 drachms. 

156. The revolutions of the Roman laws of inheri¬ 
tance are finely, though sometimes fancifully, de¬ 
duced by Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxvii.) 

157. Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, 
testaments, codicils, legacies, and trusts, the prin¬ 
cipals are ascertained in the Institutes of Gaius ( 1 . 
ii. tit. ii.~viii. p. 91-144), Justinian ( 1 . ii, tit. x.- 
XXV.), and Thcophilus (p. 328, 514); and the im¬ 
mense detail occupies twelve books (xxviii.-xxxix.) 
of the Pandects. 

158. The Institutes of Caius ( 1 . ii. tit. ix. x. p. 
144-214), of Justinian ( 1 . iii. tit. xiv.-xxx. [xiii.- 
xxix.] 1 . iv. tit. i.-vi.), and of Thcophilus (p. 616- 
837), distinguish four sorts of obligations—aut re, 
aut verbis, aut Uteris, aut consensd: but I confess my¬ 
self partial to my own division. 

159. How much is the cool, rational evidence of 
Polybius ( 1 . vi. [c. 56] p. 693, 1 . xxxi. p. 1459, 
1460) superior to vague, indiscriminate applause 
-—omnium maxime et praecipue fidem coluit (A. 
Gclliu^, XX. I [tom. ii. p. 989, ed. Bipont.]). 

160. The Jus Praetorium dc Pactis et Transac- 
tionibus is a separate and satisfactory treatise of 
Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 483-564). And I 
will here observe that the universities of Holland 
and Brandenburg, in the beginning of the present 
century, appear to have studied the civil law on 
the most just and liberal principles. 

161. The nice and various subject of contracts 
by consent is spread over four books (xvii.-xx.) of 
the Pandects, and is one of the parts best deserving 
of the attention of an English student. 

169. The covenants of rent are defined in the 
Pandects (1. xix.) and the Code (1. iv. tit. bcv.). 
The quinquennium, or term of five years, appears 
to have been a custom rather than a law; but in 


France all leases of land were determined in nine 
years. This limitation was removed only in the 
year 1775 (Encyclop6die M^thodique, tom. i. dc 
la Jurisprudence, p. 668, 669); and I am sorry to 
observe that it yet prevails in the beauteous and 
happy country where I am permitted to reside. 

163. I might implicitly acquiesce in the sense 
and learning of the three books of G. Noodt, de 
foenore et usuris (Opp. tom. i, p. 175-268). The 
interpretation of the asses or centesima usttra at 
twelve, the unciaria at one per cent., is maintained 
by the best critics and civilians; Noodt ( 1 . ii. c. 2, p. 
207), Gravina (Opp. p. 905, etc., 210), Heineccius 
(Antiquitat. ad Institut. 1. iii. tit. xv.), Montes¬ 
quieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxii. c. 29; Defense de 
rSisprit des Loix, tom. iii. p. 478, etc.), and above 
all John Frederic Gronovius (de Pecunia Veteri, 1 . 
iii. c. 13, p. 213-227, and his three Antexegeses, p. 
455-655), the founder, or at least the champion, of 
this probable opinion, which is, however, per¬ 
plexed with some difficulties. 

164. Primo xii Tabulis sancitum est ne quis un- 
ciario foenore amplius cxerccret (Tacit. Annal, vi. 
16). Pour peu (says Montesquieu, The Spirit of 
Laws, 1 . xxii. c. 22) qu’on soit vers6 dans Thistoire de 
Rome, on verra qu*une pareille loi ne devoit pas 
Stre I’ouvrage des decemvirs. Was Tacitus igno¬ 
rant—or stupid? But the wiser and more virtuous 
patricians might sacrifice their avarice to their 
ambition, and might attempt to check the odious 
practice by such interest as no lender would ac¬ 
cept, and such penalties as no debtor would incur. 

165. Justinian has not condescended to give 
usury a place in his Institutes; but the necessary 
rules and restrictions are inserted in the Pandects 
( 1 . xxii. tit. i. ii.) and the Ck)de ( 1 . iv. tit. xxxii. 
xxxiii.). 

166. The fathers are unanimous (Barbeyrac, 
Morale dcs Pdres, p. 144, etc.): Cyprian, Lactan- 
tius, Basil, Chrysostom (see his frivolous argu¬ 
ments in Noodt, 1 . i. c. 7, p. 188), Gregory of 
Nyssa, Ambrose, Jerom, Augustin, and a host of 
councils and casuists. 

167. Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly con¬ 
demned the practice or abuse of usury. According 
to the etymology of fterms and yoebs the principal 
is supposed to generate the interest: a breed of barren 
metal, exclaims Shakspeare—and the stage is the 
echo of the public voice. 

168. Sir William Jones has given an ingenious 
and rational Essay on the Law of Bailment (Lon¬ 
don, 1781, p. 127, in 8vo.), He is perhaps the only 
lawyer equally conversimt with the year-books of 
Westminster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the 
Attic pleadings of Isaeus, and the sentences of 
Arabian and Persian cadhis. 

169. Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 137-172) has com¬ 
posed a separate treatise, ad Legem Aquiliam 
(Pandect. 1 . ix. tit. ii.). 

170. Aulus Gellius (Noct, Attic, xx. i [tom. ii. p. 
284]) borrowed this stmy from the Commentaries 
of Q* Labeo on the twelve tables. 
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171. Hie narrative of Livy (L 28) is wdghty and 
solemn. At tu dictis, Albane, maneres, is a harsh 
reiioction, unworthy of Virgil’s humanity (JExitsid. 
viii. 643). Heyne, with his usual good taste, ob¬ 
serves that the subject was too horrid for the shield 
of i^eas (tom. iii. p. 229). 

172. The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxix. i) is 
fixed by Sir John Marsham (Canon Chronicus, p. 
593-596) and Corsini (Fasti Attici, tom. iii. p. 62). 
For his laws, see the writers on the government of 
Athens, Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, etc. 

173. The seventh, de delictis, of the twelve 
tables is delineated by Gravina (Opp. p. 292, 293, 
with a commentary, p. 214-230). Aulus Gellius 
(xx. i) and the Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et 
Romananim afibrd much original information. 

174. Livy mentions two remarkable and flagi¬ 
tious eras, of 3000 persons accused, and of 190 
noble matrons convicted, of the crime of poisoning 
(id 43, viii. 18). Mr. Hume discriminates the ages 
of private and public virtue (Essays, vol. i. p, 22, 
23). I would rather say that such ebullitions of 
mischief (as in France in the year 1680) are acci¬ 
dents and prodigies which leave no marks on the 
manners of a nation. 

175. The twelve tables and Cicero (pro Roscio 
Amerino, c. 25, 26) are content with the sack; 
Seneca (Excerpt. Controvers. v. 4) adorns it with 
serpents; Juvenal pities the guiltless monkey (in- 
noxia simia—Satir. xiii. 156). Adrian (apud Do- 
sitheum Magistrum, 1 . iii. c. 16, p. 874-876, with 
Schulting’s Note), Modestinus (Pandect, xlviii. 
tit. ix. leg. 9), Constantine (Cod. 1 . ix. tit xvii.), 
and Justinian (Institut. 1 . iv. tit. xviii.), enumerate 
all the companions of the parricide. But this fanci¬ 
ful execution was simplified in practice. Hodie 
tamen vivi exuruntur vel ad bestias dantur (Paul. 
Sentent Recept. 1 . v. tit. xxiv. p. 512, edit Schul- 
ting [Jurispr. Ante-Justin.]). 

176. The first parricide at Rome was L. Ostius, 
after the second Punic war (Plutarch in the life 
of Romulus). During the Cimbric, P. Malleolus 
was guilty of the first matricide (Liv. Epitom. 1 . 
Ixviii.). 

X 77. Horace talks of the formidine fustis ( 1 ., ii. 
Epist L 154), but Cicero (de Republicil, 1 . iv. apud 
Augustine, The City of God, ii. 9, in Fragment. 
PhUosoph. tom. iii. p. 393, edit. Olivet) affirms 
that the decemvirs made libels a capital ofTence: 
cum perpaucas res capite $^a^xisscnt--perpaucasJ 

178. Bynkershoek (Observat. Juris Rom. 1 . L c, 
1, in Opp. tom. i. p. 9, 10, 11) labours to prove 

the creditors divided not the bo(fy^ but the 
of the insolvent , debtor. Yet his interpreta^ 
tion is one perpetual harsh metaphor; nor can he 
surmount the Roman authpritj^ of Quintilian, 
Capitis, Favonius, and Tertulli^. See Aulus 
No^ Attic, xx. 1 [tom. ii. p. 285]. 

179. 'The first speech of Lysias (Rciske, Orator. 
Grssc. y« 9-46) is in defence cf a husband 

icille^ the adulterer. The rights of hus- 
ha^ and fathers at Rome and Athens are dis* 


cussed with much learning by Dr; Taylor (Leo- 
tiones Lysiacas, c. xi. in Reiske, tom. vi. p. 301 *308)^ 

180. I^e Casaubon ad Athenaeum, L. i. c. ,5, p. 
19. Percurrent raphanique. oiugilesque (GatuU. 
[xv. 18} p. 41, 42, edit. Vossian.); Hunc mugilis 
intrat (juvenal. Satir. x. 317). Hunc pcrminxcrc 
calones (Horat. 1 . i. Satir. ii. 44). Familisestupran- 
dum dedit [objecit] ,. . fiaudi non iuit (Val. 
Maxim. 1 . vi. c. i, No. 13). 

. x8i. This law is noticed by Livy (ii. 8) and Plu¬ 
tarch (in the life of Poblicola), and it fully justifies 
the public opinion on the death of Caesar, which 
Suetonius could publish under the Imperial gov¬ 
ernment. Jure carsus existimatur (in Julio, c. 76). 
Read the lettexfs that passed between Cicero and 
Matius a few months after the ides of March (ad 
Fam. xi. 27, 28). V 

182. llp^oi 6 k *hBiiviuoi Tbv T6 atdfffiov KaT&tvro, 

Thucydid. 1 . L c. 6. The historian who connders 
this circumstance as the test of civilisation muld 
disdain the barbarism of a European court. \ 

183. He first rated at millies (£800,000) the d^- 
ages of Sicily (Divinatio in Caecilium, c. 5), which 
he afterwards reduced to quadringenHes (£320,000 
—I Actio in Verrem, c. i8), and was finally con¬ 
tent with tricies (£24,000). Plutarch (in the life 
of Cicero) has not dissembled the popular suspi¬ 
cion and report. 

184. Verres lived near thirty years after his 
trial, till the second triumvirate, when he was pro¬ 
scribed by the taste of Mark Antony for the sake 
of his Corinthian plate (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 3). 

185. Such is the number assigned by Valerius 
Maximus ( 1 . ix. c. 2, No. i), Fiorus (iii. 2i) dis¬ 
tinguishes 2000 senators and knights. Appian (de 
Bell. Civil. 1. i. c. 95, tom. ii. p. 133, edit. Schweig- 
hauscr) more accurately computes 40 victims of 
the senatorian rank and 1600 of the equestrian 
census or order, 

186. For the penal laws (Leges Cornelise, Pom- 
peise, Julias, of Sulla, Pompey, and the Caesars), 
see the sentences of Paulus ( 1 . iv. tit. xviii.-xxx. p. 
497-528, edit. Schulting), the Gregorian Code 
(Fragment. 1 . xix. p. 705, 706, in Schulting), the 
Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum (tit. 
i.-xv,), the I’heodosian Code (1. ix.), the Code of 
Justinian ( 1 . ix.), the Pandects (xlviii.), the Insti¬ 
tutes ( 1 . iv. tit. xviiij, and the Greek version of 
Theophilus (p. 917-926). 

187. It was a guardian who had poisoned his 
ward. The crime was atrocious: yet the puniBh<^ 
ment is reckoned by Suetonius (c. 9) among the 
acts in which Galba showed himself acer, vche- 
mens, et in delic^ coercendis immodicus. 

188. The abact^es or abigeatores, who drove 
one horse, or two mares or oxen, or five hogs, or 
ten goats, were subject to capital punishment. 
(Paul. Sentent. Recept, 1 . iv, tit. xviii. p. 497, 
498). Hadrian (ad GoncU. Bceticse), most severe 
where the offence,)yas most frequent, condexzmt 
the criminals, ad gladium, ludi dtoxmtionjw (tlV 

de Officio ^oconsulis, 1 vixi In Oolladonc^ 
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liCgum Mosaic, et Rom. ad. p. 236 ted. Om- 
tu^etcr, 1774]). 

189. Till the publication of the Julius Fauius of 
Schulting ( 1 . iL tit. xxvi. p. 3x7-323), it was af¬ 
firmed and believed that the Julian laws punished 
adultery with death; and the mistake arose from 
the fraud or error of Tribonian. Yet Lipsius had 
suspected the truth from the narratives of Tacitus 
(Annal. ii. 50, iii. 24, iv. 42), and even from the 
practice of Augustus, who distinguished the trea~ 
satiable frailties of his female kindred. 

19a In cases of adultery Severus confined to 
the husband the right of public accusation (God. 
Justinian. 1 . ix. tit. ix. leg. 1). Nor is this privilege 
unjust—so difierent are the effects of male or 
female infidelity. 

191. Timon [Timaeus] ( 1 . i.) and Theopompus 
( 1 . xliii. apud Athenaeum, 1 , xii. p. 517 [c. 14, tom. 
iv. p. 422, ed. Schweigh.]) describe the luxury and 
lust of the Etruscans; toX6 tih roiye xalfiovtri 
<rw 6 pT€s Tols vaurl xal rots Ttipajclou, About the same 
period (a.u.c. 445) the Roman youth studied in 
Etruria (liv. ix. 36). 

192. The Persians had been corrupted in the 
same school: Air’ 'EWbutup paBbpTes ratal fdtryoPTOi 
(Herodot. 1 . i. c. 135). A curious dissertation might 
be formed on the introduction of paederasty after 
the time of Homer, its progress among the Greeks 
of Asia and Europe, the vehemence of their pas¬ 
sions, and the thin device of virtue and friendship 
which amused the philosophers of Athens. But, 
scelera ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscondi 
fiagitia. 

193. The name, the date, and the provisions of 
this law are equadly doubtful (Gravina, Opp. p. 
432, 433; Heineccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. No. 108; 
Emesti, Glav. Giceron. in Indice Legum). But I 
will observe that the nejanda Venus of the honest 
German is styled aversa by the more polite Italian. 

194. See the oration of iEschines against the 
catamite Timarchus (in Reiske, Orator. Grace, 
tom. iii. p. 21-184). 

195. A crowd of disgraceful passages will force 
themselves on the memory of the classic reader: 1 
will only remind him of the cool declaration of 
Ovid;— 

Odi concubitus qui non utrumque resolvunt. 

Hoc est quod puerfim tangar amore minus, 

196. i^us Lampridius, in Vit. Heliogabal. in 
Hist. August, p. 112. Aurelius Victor, in Philippo 
[de Caesar, c. 28], Codex Theodos. 1 . ix, tit. vii. 
leg. 6, and Godt^y’s Commentary, tom. iii. p. 
63. Theodosius abolished the subterraneous brothels 
of Rome, in which the prostitution of both sexes 
was attOd with impunity. 

197. SeO the laws of Constantine and his suc¬ 
cessors against adultery, sodomy, c^c., in the Thc- 
ododan Q. ix. tit. vii. leg. 7,1. xi, tit. xxxvi. leg, i, 
4) and Justinian Codes ( 1 . ix. tit. ix. leg. 30, 31). 
These pt'inces speak the language of passion as 
well as of jud&e, and fraudulently a^be thefr 
own aevirity to the ferst Caesars. 


198. Justinian;'Novd. Ixxvii. cxkdv. cxU.; Pro¬ 
copius in Anecdbt. 0.11,16 [tom. iii. p. 76,99, ed. 
Bonn], with the notes of Alemannus; Theophanes, 
p. X51 [ed. Par;, tenn. i. p. 271, ed. Bonn]; Ced- 
renus, p. 368 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 645, ed. Bonn]; 
Zonaras, 1. xiv. [c. 7] p. 64. 

199. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xii. c. 
6. That eloquent philosopher conciliates the rights of 
liberty and of nature, which should never be 
placed in opposition to each other. 

200. For the corruption of Palestine, 2000 years 
before the Christian era, see the hidory and laws 
of Moses. Ancient Gaul is stigmatised by Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1 . v. [c. 32] p. 356), China by the 
Mahometan and Christian travellers (Ancient Re¬ 
lations of India and China, p. 34, translated by 
Renaudot, and his bitter critic the PAre Premare, 
Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xix. p. 435), and native 
America by the Spanish historians (Gardlasso de 
la Vega, 1 . iii. c. 13, Rycaut’s translation; and 
Dictionnaire de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 88). 1 bdieve, 
and hope, that the negroes, in their own country, 
were exempt from this moral pestilence. 

201. The important subject of the public ques¬ 
tions and judgments at Rome is explained with 
much learning, and in a classic style, by Charles 
Sigonius ( 1 . iii. de Judiciis, in Opp. tom. iii. p. 
679-864); and a good abridgment may be found 
in the RApublique Romaine of Beaufort (tom. ii. 1 . 
v. p. 1-121). Those who wish for more abstruse 
law may study Noodl (de Jurisdictione et Imperio 
Libri duo, tom. i. p. 93-134), Heineccius (ad Pan¬ 
dect. 1 . i. et ii. ad Institut. 1 . iv. tit. xvii. Element, 
ad Antiquitat.), and Gravina (Opp. 230-251). 

202. The office, both at Rome and in England, 
must be considered as an occasional duty, and not 
a magistracy or profession. But the obligation of a 
unanimous verdict is peculiar to our laws, which 
condemn the juryman to undergo the torture from 
whence they have exempted the criminal. 

203. We are indebted for this interesting fact to 
a fragment of Asconius PCdianus, who fiourh^ed 
under the reign of Tiberius. The loss of his Com¬ 
mentaries on the Orations of Cicero has depiived 
us of a valuable fund of historical and legal 
knowledge. 

204. Polyb. 1 . vi. [c. 14] p. 643. The extension of 
the empire and city of Rome obliged the exile to 
seek a more distant place of retirement. 

205. Qui de se statuebant, humabantur corpora; 
manebant testamenta; pretium festinandL Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 29, with the Notes of Lipsius. 

206. Julius Paulus (Sentent. Recept. 1 . v. tit. 
xii. p. 476}, the Pandects ( 1 . xlviii. tit. xxi.), the 
Code ( 1 . ix. tit. l.), Bynkershoek (tom. i. p. 59, 
Observat. J. C. R. iv. 4), and Montesquieu (The^ 
Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxix. c. 9), d^ne the civil limita¬ 
tions of the liberty and pnvili^es of suicide. The, 
criminal penalties are toe pioduction of a later 
and darker age. 

207. Plin. Hist. Natur. xxx\i. 24. When he fa¬ 
tigued his subjects in building the Capitol, taaixiy 
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of the khourers were provoked to despatch them- 439) to confound suicides with infants, loyers, an4 
selves: he nailed their dead bodies to crosses. persons unjustly condemned. Heyne, the best of 

208. The sole resemblance of a violent and pre- his editors, is at a loss to deduce the idea, or ascer- 
mature death has engaged Virgil (i^eid. vi. 434- tain the jurisprudence, of the Roman poet. 


Chapter XLV 


X. See the family of Justin and Justinian in the 
Tamiliae Byzantinae of Ducange, p. 89-101. The 
devout civilians, Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 
131) and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Roman, p. 374) 
have since illustrated the genealogy of their fa¬ 
vourite prince. 

2. In the story of Justin’s elevation I have trans¬ 
lated into simple and concise prose the eight hun¬ 
dred verses of the two first books of Gorippus, De 
Laudibus Justini, Appendix Hist. Byzant. p. 401- 
4x6, Rome, 1777 [p. 166-187, cd. Bonn]. 

3. It is surprising how Pagi (Gritica, in Annal. 
Baron, tom. ii. p. 639) could be tempted by any 
chronicles to contradict the plain and decisive text 
of Gorippus (vicina dona, 1 . ii. 354, vicina dies, 1 . 
iv. i), and to postpone, till a.d. 567, the consulship 
of Justin. 

4. Theophan. Ghronograph. p. 205 [tom. i. p. 
374, ed. Bonn]. Whenever Gedrenus or Zonaras 
are mere transcribers, it is superfluous to allege 
their testimony. 

5. Gorippus, 1 . iii. 390. The unquestionable 
sense relates to the Turks, the conquerors of the 
Avars; but the word scuUor has no apparent mean¬ 
ing, and the sole MS. of Gorippus, from whence 
the first edition (1581, apud Plantin) was printed, 
is no longer visible. The last editor, Foggini of 
Rome, has inserted the conjectural emendation of 
soldan: but the proofi of Ducange (Joinville, Dis¬ 
sert. xvi. p. 238- 240), for the early use of this title 
among the Turks and Persians, are weak or am¬ 
biguous. And I must incline to the authority of 
D*^erbelot (Biblioth^ue Orient, p. 825), who 
ascribes the word to the Arabic and Ghaldaran 
tongues, and the date to the beginning of the elev¬ 
enth century, when it was bestowed by the khalif 
of Bagdad on Mahmud, prince of Gazna, and con¬ 
queror of India. 

6. For these characteristic speeches, compare 
the verse of Gorippus ( 1 . iii. 266-401) with the 
prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 102, 
103 [cd. Par.; p. 287 r^., ed. Bonn]. Their diversity 
proves that they did not copy each other; their re- 
sesnbknce, that they drew from a common original. 

7. For the Austrasian war, see Menander (Ex- 
ccipt. Legat. p. no [c. ix, p. 303, ed. Bonn]), 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 1 . iv. c. 29), and 
]^ul the Deacon (de Gest. I.angobard. 1 . ii. c. 10). 

& Paol Wacnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. 
Langobard. 1 . c. 23, 24. His pictures of national 
manners, though rudely sketched, arc more lively 
aiKi kithfiil than those of Bede or Gregory of 


9. The story is told by an impostor (Theophy- 
lact. Simocat. 1. vi. c. 10 [p. 261, ed. Bonn]); but 
he had art enough to build his fictions on public 
and notorious facts. 

I o. It appears from Strabo [ 1 . vii.], Pliny [ 1 . vii. 
c. 11], and Aminianus Marcellinus [ 1 . xxvii.l that 
the same practice was common among the Sc^ thian 
tribes (Muratori, Scriptores Rcr. Italic, toxm i. p. 
424). The scalps of North America arc likewise 
trophies of valour. The skull of Gunimundlwas 
preserved above two hundred years among! the 
Lombards; and Paul himself was one of the guests 
to whom Duke Ratchis exhibited this cup oV a 
high festival (1. ii. c. 28). 

11. Paul, 1 . i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Le¬ 
gat. p. 110, 111 [p. 303, 304, ed. Bonn]. 

12. Ut hactenus etiam tarn apud Bajoariorum 
gentem, quam et Saxonum, sed et alios ejusdem 
lingua: homines ... in eorum carminibus cele- 
bretur. Paul. 1 . i. c. 27. He died a.d. 799 (Mura¬ 
tori, in Praefat. tom. i. p. 397). These German songs, 
some of which might be as old as Tacitus (de Mbr- 
ibus Germ. c. 2), were compiled and transcribed 
by Gharlemagne. Barbara et antiquissima car- 
mina, quibus veterum regum actus et bella cane- 
bantur scripsit memoriaeque mandavit (Eginard, 
in Vit. Garol, Magn. c. 29, p. 130, 131). The 
poems, which Goldast commends (Animadvers. 
ad Eginard. p. 207), appear to be recent and con¬ 
temptible romances. 

13. The other nations are rehearsed by Paul ( 1 . 
ii. c. 6, 26). Muratori (Antichitk Italiane, tom. i. 
dissert, i. p. 4) has discovered the village of the 
Bavarians, three miles from Modena. 

14. Gregory the Roman (Dialog. 1 . iii. c. 27, 28, 
apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 579, No. 1 o) sup¬ 
poses that they likewise adored this she-goat. I 
know but of one religion in which the god and the 
victim are the same. _ 

15. The charge of the deacon against Narses ( 1 . 
ii. c. 5) may be groundless; but the weak apology 
of the cardinal (Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 567, 
No. 8-12) is rejected by the best critics—Pagi 
(tom. ii. p. 639, 640), Muratori (Annali dTtalia, 
tom. V. p. 160-163), and the last editors, Horatius 
Blancus (Script. Rerum Italic, tom. i. p. 427, 428) 
and Philip Argelatus (Sigon. Opera, tom. ii. p, 11, 
12). The Narses who assisted at the coronation of 
Justin (Gorippus, 1 . iii. 221) is clearly understood 
to be a different person. 

16. 'Fhe death of Narses is mentioned by Paul> 
L U* c. 11. Anastas, in Vit. Johan, iii. p. 43. Ag- 
nellus, Liber Pontifical. Ravep. [c. 3 jk] in Script. 
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Rer. Italicarum, tom. ii, part i. p. 114, 124. Yet I 
cannot believe with Agnellus that Narses was 
ninety-five years of age. Is it probable that all his 
exploits were performed at fourscore? 

17. The designs of Narses and of the Lom¬ 
bards for the invasion of Italy are exposed in 
the last chapter of the first book, and the seven 
first chapters of the second book, of Paul the 
Deacon. 

18. Which from this translation was called New 
Aquileia (Chron. Venet. p. 3). The patriarch of 
Grado soon became the first citizen of the re¬ 
public (p. 9, etc.), but his seat was not removed to 
Venice till the year 1450. He is now decorated 
with titles and honours; but the genius of the 
church has bowed to that of the state, and the gov¬ 
ernment of a catholic city is strictly presbyterian. 
'fhomassin. Discipline de PEglisc, tom. i. p. 156, 
157 > 161-165. Amelot de la Houssayc, Gouverne- 
ment de Venise, tom. i. p. 256-261. 

19. Paul has given a description of Italy, as it 
was then divided, into eighteen regions (1. ii. c. 
14-24). The Dissertatio Ghorographica de Italia 
Medii iCvi, by Father Beretti, a Benedictine monk, 
and regius professor at Pavia, has been usefully 
consulted. 

20. For the conquest of Italy, see the original 
materials of Paul ( 1 . ii. c. 7-10, 12, 14, 25, 26, 27), 
the eloquent narrative of Sigonius (tom. ii. de 
Regno Italian, 1 . i. p. 13-19), and the correct and 
critical review of Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. 
v. p. 164-180). 

21. The classical reader will recollect the wife 
and murder of Candaules, so agreeably told in the 
first book of Herodotus [c. 8, sqq.]. The choice of 
Gyges, alpktrai aCirds vepieivai, may serve as the 
excuse of Precedeus; and this soft insinuation of an 
odious idea has been imitated by the best writers 
of antiquity (Graevius, ad Ciceron, Orat. pro Mi- 
lone, c. 10). 

22. See the hbtory of Paul, 1 . ii. c. 28-32 .1 have 
borrowed some interesting circumstances from the 
Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus [c. 4] in Script. Rer. 
Ital. tom. ii. p. 124. Of all chronological guides 
Muratori is the safest. 

23. The original authors for the reign of Justin 
the younger arc Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 1 . v. c. i- 
12; Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 204-210 
[tom. i. p. 373, sqq,, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. L 
xiv. [c. 10] p. 70-72; Cedrenus, in Gompend. p. 
388-392 [tom. i. p. 680-688, ed. Bonn]. 

23a. Depositor que novus sacrae Baduarius 
aulae. 

Successor soceri mox factus Cura-palati. 

—Gorippus. 

Baduarius is enumerated among the descendants 
and allies of the house of Justinian. A family of 
noble Venetians (Gasa Badoero) built churches and 
gave dukes to the republic as early as the ninth 
century; and, if their descent be admitted, no 
kings in Europe can produce a pedigree so ancient 
and illustrious. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin, p. 99. 


Amelot de la Houssaye, Gouvemement de VenisCy 
tom. ii. p. 555. 

24. The praise bestowed on princes before their 
elevation is the purest and most weighty. Gorippus 
has celebrated Tiberius at the time of the accession 
of Justin (1. i. 212-222). Yet even a captain of the 
guards might attract the flattery of an African 
exile. 

25. Evagrius (1. v. c. 13) has added the reproach 
to his ministers. He applies this speech to the cere¬ 
mony when 'Fiberius was invested with the rank of 
Gaesar. The loose expression, rather than the posi¬ 
tive error, of Theophanes, etc., has delayed it to 
his Augustan investiture, immediately b^ore the 
death of Justin. 

26. Theophylact Simocatta ( 1 . iii. c. 1 x [p. 136, 
ed. Bonn]) declares that he shall give to posterity 
the speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without 
attempting to correct the imperfections of lan¬ 
guage or rhetoric. Perhaps the vain sophist would 
have been incapable of producing such sentiments. 

27. For the character and reign of 'fiberius sec 
Evagrius, 1 . v. c. 13; Theophylact. 1 . iii. c. 12, etc.; 
Theophanes, in Ghron. p. 210-213 [ed. Par.; tom. 
i. p. 382-388, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiv. 
[c. 11] p. 72; Gedrenus, p. 392 [tom. i. p. 688, ed. 
Bonn]; Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis Langobard. 1 . 
iii. c. XX, 12. The deacon of Forum Julii appears 
to have possessed some curious and authentic 
facts. 

28. It is therefore singular enough that Paul ( 1 . 
iii. c. 15) should distinguish him as the first Greek 
emperor—primus ex Graccorum genere in Im- 
perio constitutus [confirmatus]. His immediate 
predecessors had indeed been born in the Latin 
provinces of Europe: and a various reading, in 
Graecorum Imperio, would apply the expression 
to the empire rather than the prince. 

29. Gonsult, for the character and reign of 
Maurice, the fifth and sixth books of Evagrius, 
particularly 1. vi. c. i; the eight books of his prolix 
and florid history by Theophylact Simocatta; The¬ 
ophanes, p. 213, etc. [tom. i. p. 288, sqq.^ ed. 
Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiv. [c. 12] p. 73; Ged¬ 
renus, p. 394 [tom. i. p. 691, ed. Bonn]. 

30. kifTOKphrwp hvrtof yeuSpitvos t^p ft^p hx^oKpa” 

relop TUP ttoJBup kK rijt oUelw ‘ 

(TTOKparelap dk kp rots iavrou Xoyiafiott tcara(rnt<rdfie’ 
poi [ 1 . vi. c. 1]. Evagrius composed his history in 
the twelfth year of Maurice; and he had been so 
wisely indiscreet that the emperor knew and re¬ 
warded his favourable opinion (1. vi. c. 24). 

31. The Columna Rhegina, in the narrowest 
part of the Faro of Messina, one hundred stadia 
from Rhegium itself, is frequently mentioned in 
ancient geography. Gluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. xL p. 
X295; Lucas Holsten. Annotat. ad Gluver. p. 301; 
Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 106. 

32. The Greek historians afford some faint hints 
of the wars of Italy (Menander, in Excerpt. L^at 
p. 124, 126 [p. 327, 331, ed* Bonn]; Theophylact, 
1 . iii. c. 4 [p. X20, Bonn]). The Latins are more 
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satisfactory; and especially Paul Wamefirid <1. iu; 
c. 13’^34)» who had read the more ancient histories^ 
of Secundus and Gregory of Tours. Baronius pro¬ 
duces some letters of the popes» etc.; and the times 
are measured by the accurate scale of Pagi and 
Muratori. 

33. The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, 
might justly claim the valley or morass of Gom- 
machio as a part of the exarchate. But the am¬ 
bition of including Modena, Reggio, Parma, and 
Placentia, has darkened a geographical question 
somewhat doubtful and obscure. Even Muratori, 
as the servant of the house of Este, is not free from 
partiality and ^ejudice. 

34. See Brenckman, Dissert. Ima. de Repubiici 
Amalphitani, p. 1-42, ad calcem Hist. Pandect. 
Florent. 

35. Gregor. Magn. 1 . iii. Epist. 23, 25, 26, 27. 

36 .1 have described the state of Italy from the 

exoellent Dissertation of Beretti. Giannone (Istoria 
Civile, tom. i. p. 374-387) has followed the learned 
Gamillo Pellegrini in the geography of the king¬ 
dom of Naples. After the loss of the true Calabria 
the vanity of the Greeks substituted that name in¬ 
stead of the more ignoble appellation of Bruttium; 
and the change appears to have taken place before 
the time of Charlemagne (Eginard, p. 75 [c. 15]). 

37. Maffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 310- 
321) and Muratori (Antichitk Italiane, tom. ii. 
Dissertazione xxxii. xxxiii. p. 71-365) have as¬ 
serted the native claims of the Italian idiom: the 
former with enthusiasm, the latter with discretion: 
both with learning, ingenuity, and truth. 

38. Paul, de Gest. Langobard. 1 . iii. c. 5, 6, 7. 

39. Paul, 1 . ii. c. 9. He calls these families or 
generations by the Teutonic name of Faras^ which 
is likewise used in the Lombard laws. The humble 
deacon was not insensible of the nobility of his own 
^ace. See 1 . iv. c. 39. 

40. Compare No. 3 and 177 of the Laws of 
Rotharis. 

41. Paul, L ii. c. 31, 32, 1 . iii, c. 16. The Laws of 
Rotharis, promulgated a.d. 643, do not contain 
the smallest vestige of this payment of thirds; but 
they preserve many curious circumstances of the 
state of Italy and the manners of the Lombards. 

42. The studs of Dionysius of Syracuse, and his 
frequent victories in the Olympic games, had dif- 
frised among the Greeks the fame of the Venetian 
horses; but the breed was extinct in the time of 
Strabo ( 1 , v. p. 325 [p. 212, ed. Casaub.]). Gisulf 
obtained from his uncle generosarum equarum 
greges. Paul, 1 . ii. c. 9. The Lombards afterwards 
inti^uced caballi silvatici—wild horses. Paul. L 

11. 

43. Tunc (a.d. 596) primum, hubali in Italiam 
delati Italise populis miracula ftiere (Paul Warne- 
Md, 1 . iy. c. 11). The buffaloes^ whose native cli- 

appears to be Africa and India, are unknown 
to Eiitope, cstcqpt in Italy, where ^ey are num¬ 
erous and uteftd. The ancients were ignorant of 
tfaeic aniipahr unless Aristotle (History of Animals, 


iL r. 499* 4) has described them as the wild oxen of 
Arachosia. See.BufTon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. 
and Supplonent, tom. vi. Hist. G6n6rale des Voy¬ 
ages, tom. i. p. 7, 481, ii. 105, iiL 291, iv. 234, 461, 
V. 193, vi. 491, viii. 400, X. ^6; Pennant’s Quad- 
rupedes, p. 24; Dictionnaire d’Hist. Naturelle, 
par Valmont de Bomare, tom. ii. p. 74. Yet I 
must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, by a vul¬ 
gar error, may have applied the name of 
bubalus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of ancient 
Germany. 

44. Consult the twenty-first Dissertation of Mu¬ 
ratori. 

45. Their ignorance is proved by the silence 
even of those who professedly treat of the dirts of 
hunting and the history of animals. Aristotle (His¬ 
tory of Animals, ix. 36.620* 33 ff., and the N^es of 
his last editor, M. Qunus, tom. ii. p. 314), Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. 1. x. c. 10), ASlian (de Natur.l 
mal. 1 . ii. c. 42), and perhaps Homer (Odyss.Wxii. 
302-306), describe with astonishment a tacit 
league and common chase between the hawks and 
the Thracian fowlers. 

46. Particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, of the 
size of a small eagle. See the animated description 
of M. de BufTon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xvi. p. 239, 
etc. 

47. Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. 
129. This is the sixteenth law of the emperor Lewis 
the Pious. His father Charlemagne had falconers 
in his household as well as huntsmen (M6moires 
sur TAncienne Chevalcrie, par M. de St. Palaye, 
tom. iii. p. 175). I observe in the Laws of Rotharis 
a more early mention of the art of hawking (No. 
322); and in Gaul, in the fifth century, it is cele¬ 
brated by Sidonius Apollinaris among the talents 
of Avitus (202-207). 

48. The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1 . iii. c. 19) 
may be applied to many of his countrynxen:— 

Terribilis visu facies, sed mente benignus 
Longaque robusto pectore barba fuit. 

The portraits of the old lombards might still be 
seen in the palace of Monza, twelve miles from 
Milan, which haul been founded or restored by 
queen Theudelinda ( 1 . iv. 22, 23). See Muratori, 
tom. i. dissertaz. xxiii. p. 300. 

49. The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is 
related by Paul, 1 . iiL c. 29, 34; and any fragment 
of Bavarian antiquity excites the indefatigable 
diligence of the Count de Buat, Hist, des Peoples 
de I’Europe, tom. xi. p. 595-635, tom. xii. p, 1-53. 

50. Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. 
p. 263) has justly censured the impertinence of 
Boccaccio (Gio. iii. Novel. 2), who without right 
or truth, or pretence, hau given the pious queen 
Theudelinda to the arms of a muleteer. , 

51. Paul, 1 . iii. c. z6. The first dissertatiemf of 
Muratoti, and the fint volupie of Giannpne’s hisr 
tmy, may be consulted for theataue of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

52. The most accurate edition of the .LawS;^ 
the Lombards is to ]be found in the Scriptores 
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imm ItaUcanim, tom. i. part ii. p. i~i8i, collated 
from the‘most ancient MSS., and illustra^ by the 
critical notes of Muratori. 

53. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxviii. 

I. Les Imx des Bourgfuignons sont assez judkieuses; 
celles de Rotharis et des autres princes Lombards 
le sont encore plus. 

54* See Leges Rotharis, No, 379, p. 47. Striga is 
used as the name of a witch. It is of the purest 
classic origin (Horat. epod. v. »o; Petron. c. 134); 
and from the words of Petronius (quae striges co- 
mederunt nervos tuos?) it may be inferred that the 
prejudice was of Italian rather than barbaric ex¬ 
traction. 

55* Quia incerti sumas de judicio Dei, et multos 
audivimus per pugnam sine justd caus^ suam 
causam perdere. Sed propter consuctudinem gen- 
tem nostram Langobardorum legem impiam ve- 
tare non possumus. See p. 74, No. 65, of the Laws 
of Liutprand, promulgated a.d. 724.' 

56. Read the history of Paul Wamefrid; par¬ 
ticularly 1. iii. c. 16. Baronius rejects the praise, 
which appears to contradict the invectives, of pope 
Gregory the Great; but Muratori (Annali d’Italia, 
tom. V. p. 217) presumes to insinuate that the 
saint may have magnified the faults of Arians and 
enemies. 

57. The passages of the homilies of Gregory 
which represent the miserable state of the city and 
country are transcribed in the Annals of Baronius, 
A.D. 590, No, 16, A.D. 595, No. 2, etc. etc. 

58. The inundation and plague were reported 
by a deacon, whom his bishop, Gregory of Tours, 
had despatched to Rome for some relics. The in¬ 
genious messenger embellished his tale and the 
river with a great dragon and a train of little ser¬ 
pents (Greg. Turon. 1 . x. c. i). 

59. Gregory of Rome (Dialog. 1 . ii. c. 15) relates 
a memorable prediction of St, Benedict. Roma k 
Gentilibus [gentibus] non exterminabitur sed tem- 
pestatibus, coruscis turbinibus ac terrae motti [fati- 
gata] in semetipsa marcescet. Such a prophecy 
melts into true history, and becomes the evidence 
of the fact after which it was invented. 

60. Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus, 
Ghristi laudes non capiunt, et quam grave nefan- 
dumque sit episcopis canere quod nCc laico re- 
ligioso conveniat, ipse considera ( 1 . ix. £p. 4). The 
writings of Gregory himself attest his innocence of 
any classic taste or literature. 

6t.Bliyle (Dictionnaire Critique, tom, ii. p. 
598, 599), in a very good article of Gr€g(rir€ I., has 
quoted, fbr the buildings and statues, Platina in 
Gregorio I.; for the Palatine library, John of Salis¬ 
bury (de Nugts Curialium, 1 . ii. c, 26); and for 
Livy, Antoninus of Florence: the oldest of the 
three lived in the twelfth century. 

61. Gregor. 1 . iii. Epist. 24, Indict: 12, etc. [ 1 . iv, 
£p. ^o, ed. Bcncd.]. From the Epistles of Gregory, 
and tlia'eighth'volume of the Annals of Baronius, 
the pious reader ma^ collect the particles of holy 
kdi wdreinAmod in keys or crosses <rf gold, 


and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
Constantinople, and Egypt. The pontificail smith 
who handled the file must have understood the 
miracles which it was in his own power to operate 
or withhold; a circumstance which abates the 
superstition of Gregory at the expense of his 
veracity. 

63. Besides the Epistles of Gregory himself^ 
which are methodis^ by Dupin (Biblioth^que 
£ccl6s. tom. V. p. 103-126), we have three Lives of 
the pope; the two fost written in the eighth and 
ninth centuries (de I’riplici Vita St. Greg. Preface 
to the fourth volume of the Benedictine edition) 
by the deacons Paul (p. 1-18) and John (p. 19- 
188), and containing much original, though doubt¬ 
ful, evidence; the third, a long and laboured com¬ 
pilation by the Benedictine editors (p. 199-305). 
The Annals of Baronius are a copious but partitd 
history. His papal prejudices are tempered by the 
good sense of Flcury (Hist. Ecclfes. tom. viii.), and 
his chronology has been rectified by the criticism 
of Pagi and Muratori. 

64. John the deacon has described them like an 
eye-witness (1. iv. c. 83, 84); and his description is 
illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a Roman antiquary 
(St. Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. 312-326), who ob¬ 
serves that some mosaics of the popes of the sev¬ 
enth century are still preserved in the old churches 
of Rome (p. 321-323). The same walls which rep¬ 
resented Gregory’s family are now decorated with 
the martyrdom of St. Andrew, the noble contest of 
Domenichino and Guido. 

65. Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc est gram¬ 
matics, rhetorics, dialectics ita a puero est insti- 
tutus, ut quamvis eo tempore fiorerent adhuc Ro- 
mae studia literarum, tamen nulli in urbe ipsS se- 
cundus putarctur. Paul. Diacon. in Vit. S. Gregor, 
c. 2. 

66. The Benedictines (Vit, Greg. 1 . i. 205-208) 
labour to reduce the monasteries of Gregory within 
the rule of their own order; but, as the question is 
confessed to be doubtful, it is clear that these pow¬ 
erful monks are in the wrong. See Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints, voL iii. p. 145; a work of merit: the 
sense and learning belong to the author—his prej¬ 
udices are those of his profession. 

67. Monasterium Gregorianum in ejusdem Beat! 
Gregorii sedibus ad clivum Scauri prope ecclesiam 
SS. Johannis et Pauli in honorem St. Andrae (John, 
in Vit. Greg. 1 . i. c. 6; Greg. 1 . vii. Epist. 13). This 
house and monastery were situate on the side of 
the Caelian hill which fronts the Palatine; they are 
now occupied by the Gamaldoli: San Gregorio 
triumphs, and St. Andrew has retired to a small 
chapel. Nardini, Roma Antica, 1 . iii. c. 6, p. 100; 
Deserkione di Roma, tom. i^ p. 442-446. 

68. Hie Lord’s prayer consists of hailf a dozen 
lines; the Sacramentarius and Antiphonarius of 
Gregory fill 880 folio pagiss (tom. iii. P. i. p. 1-880); 
yet these only constitute a part of the Ordlf Romarm^ 
which Mabillon has illustrated and Fkury has 
abridged (Hist. Ecclds. tom. viii. p. i39*i5s)« 
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63a 

69 .1 learn from the Abb6 Dubos (R^cxions 
sur la Pdlbie et la Peixiture, tom. iii. p. 174, 175) 
that the simplicity of the Ambrosian chant was 
confined to four modes^ while the more perfect har¬ 
mony of the Gregorian comprised the eight modes 
or fifteen chords of the ancient music. He observes 
(p. 332) that the connoisseurs admire the preface 
and many passages of the Gregorian office. 

70. John the deacon (in Vit. Greg. 1 . ii. c. 7) ex¬ 
presses the early contempt of the Italians for tra¬ 
montane singing. Alpina scilicet corpora vocum 
Buarum tonitruis altisone perstrepentia, susceptae 
modulationis dulcedinem proprie non resultant: 
quia bibuli gutturis barbara feritas dum inflexion- 
ibus et repercussionibus mitem nititur edere can- 
tilenam, naturali quodam fragore, quasi plaustra 
per gradus confuse sonantia, rigidas voces jactat, 
etc. In the time of Charlemagne, the Franks, 
though with some reluctance, admitted the justice 
of the reproach. Muratori, Dissert, xxv. 

"71. A French critic (Petrus Gussanvillus, Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 105-112) has vindicated the right of 
Gregory to the entire nonsense of the Dialogues. 


Dupin (tom. v. p. 138) does not think that any ono 
will vouch for the truth of all these miracles: I 
should like to know how many of them he believed 
himself. 

72. Baronius is unwilling to expatiate on the 
care of the patrimonies, lest he should betray that 
they consisted not of kingdoms but farms. The French 
writers, the Benedictine editor (tom. iv. 1 . iii. p. 
272, etc.), and Fleury (tom. viii. p. 29, etc.), are 
not afraid of entering into these humble, though 
useful, details; and the humanity of Fleury dwells 
on the social virtues of Gregory. 

73. I much suspect that this pecuniary fine cm 
the marriages of villains produced the famous, and 
often fabulQo^, right, de cuissage, de marquettey etc. 
With the cx>nsent of her husband, a handmme 
bride might commute the payment in the vms of 
a young landlord, and the mutual favour\might 
afford a precedent of local rather than^ legal 
tyranny.* 

74. The temporal reign of Gregory I. is ably ex¬ 
posed by Sigonius in the first book, de K^no 
Italiac. See his works, tom. ii. p, 44-75. 
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1. Missisqui . . . reposcerent ... veteres Per- 
sarum ac Macedonum terminos, seque invasurum 
possessa Gyro et post Alexandro, per vaniloquen- 
tiam ac minas jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. vi. 31. Such 
was the language of the Arsacides: I have repeatedly 
marked the lofty claims of the Sassanians. 

2. See the embassies of Menander, extracted 
and preserved in the tenth century by the order of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

3. The general independence of the Arabs, 
which cannot be admitted without many limita¬ 
tions, is blindly asserted in a separate dissertation 
of the authors of the Universal History, vol. xx. p. 
196-250. A perpetual miracle is supposed to have 
guarded the prophcx:y in favour of the posterity of 
Ishmael; and these learned bigots are not afraid to 
risk the truth of Christianity on this frail and 
slippery foundation. 

4. D’Hcrbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 477; Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 64, 65. Father Pagi 
(Critica, tom. ii. p. 646) has proved that, after ten 
years* peace, the Persian war, which continued 
twenty years, was renewed a.d. 571. Mahomet was 
bom A.D. 569, in the year of the elephant, or the 
defoat of Abrahah (Gagnier, Vie cle Mahomet, 
tom. i. p. 89, 90, 98); and this account allows two 
years the conquest of Yemen. 

5. He had vanquished the Albanians, who 
brought into the field 12,000 horse and 60,000 
foot; but he dreaded the multitude of venomous 
regies,! whose existence may admit of some 
doubt, os well as that of the neighbouring Ama« 
zons. Plutardh^ in [The Lives of the Noble Gre¬ 
cians and lUimani] Pompey. 


6. In the history of the world I can only perceive 
two navies on the Caspian: 1. Of the Macedoni^uis, 
when Patrocles, the admiral of the kings of Syria, 
Seleucus and Antiochus, descended most probably 
the river Oxus, from the confines of India (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. vi. 2i). 2. Of the Russians, when 
Peter the First conducted a fleet and army from 
the neighbourhood of Moscow to the coast of 
Persia (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 325-352). He 
justly observes that such martial pomp had never 
been displayed on the Volga. 

7. For these Persian wars and treaties, see Me¬ 
nander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 113-125 [p. 311- 
331, ed. Bonn]; Theophanes Byzant. apud Pho- 
tium, cod. Ixiv. p. 77, 80, 81 [p. 26, 27, cd. Bekk.]; 
Evagrius, 1 . v. c. 7-15; Theophylact, 1 . iii. c. 9-16; 
Agathias, 1 . iv. [c. 29] p. 140 [p. 271, cd. Bonn]. 

8. Buzurg Mihir may be considered, in his 
character and station, as the Seneca of the East; 
but his virtues, anc^ perhaps his faults, are less 
known than those of the Roman, who appears to 
have been much more loquacious. The Persian 
sage was the person who imported from India the 
game of chess and the fables of Pilpay. Such has 
been the fame of his wisdom and virtues, that the 
Christians claim him as a believer in the Gospel; 
and the Mohammedans revere Buzurg as a pre¬ 
mature Musulman. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Ori¬ 
ental, p. 218. 

,9. See the imitation of Scipio in Theophylact, 1 . 
i. c. 14; the image of Christ, 1 . ii. c. 3. Hereafter I 
ifoail speak more amply of the Christian mages^l 
had almost said idob. This, if I am not mistaken, is 
the oldest hx^ipowoliirot of idivine manufocture; but 
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in the next thousand years, many others issued 
from the same workshop. 

1 o. Ragse, or Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal 
book of Tobit as already flourishing 700 years be¬ 
fore Christ, under the Arayrian empire. Under the 
foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this city, 
500 stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was 
successively embellished by the Macedonians and 
Parthians (Strabo, 1 . xi. p. 796 [p. 524, ed. Ca- 
saub.}). Its grandeur and populousness in the 
ninth century is exaggerated beyond the bounds 
of credibility; but Rei has been since ruined by 
wars and the unwholesomeness of the air. Chardin, 
Voyage en Perse, tom. i. p. 279, 280; D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Oriental, p. 714. 

11. Theophylact, 1 . iii. c. 18 [p. 153, cd. Bonn]. 
The story of the seven Persians is told in the third 
book of Herodotus; and their noble descendants 
are often mentioned, especially in the fragments 
of Ctesias. Yet the independence of Otanes (He- 
rodot. 1. iii. c. 83, 84) is hostile to the spirit of des¬ 
potism, and it may not seem probable that the 
seven families could survive the revolutions of 
eleven hundred years. They might however be 
represented by the seven ministers (Brisson, de 
Regno Persico, 1 . i. p. 190); and some Persian 
nobles, like the kings of Pontus (Polyb. 1 . v. [c. 43] 
p. 540) and Cappadocia (Diodor. Sicul. 1 . xxxi. 
[c. 19] tom. ii. p. 517), might claim their descent 
from the bold companions of Darius. 

12. See an accurate description of this moun¬ 
tain by Olearius (Voyage en Perse, p. 997, 998), 
who ascended it with much difficulty and danger 
in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian Sea. 

13. The Orientals suppose that Bahram con¬ 
vened this assembly and proclaimed Chosroes; but 
Theophylact is, in this instance, more distinct and 
credible. 

14. See the words of Theophylact, 1 . iv. c. 7 [p. 
173, ed. Bonn]. Bapd/t ^CKos roh ^eois, vuairiis^ 
kvut>apiiSt Tvpii,pv<ap kxOphSf crarpAiriys fKyiffr&PUP rris 
nepo^iKijs dpxctfi' dui'dpcctfs, etc. In his answer Chos¬ 
roes styles himself t^pvktI xapif^dfupos tppara . . . 
b Toin fAa-wpas (the genii) picrSoitpepos [p. 175]. This 
is genuine Oriental bombast. 

15. Theophylact ( 1 . iv. c. 7 [p. 173, cd. Bonn]) 
imputes the death of Hormouz to his son, by whose 
command he was beaten to death with clubs. I 
have followed the milder account of Khondemir 
and Eutychius, and shall always be content with 
the slightest evidence to extenuate the crime of 
parricide. 

16. After the battle of Pharsalia, the Pompey of 
Lucan (1. viii. 256-455) holds a similar debate. He 
was himself desirous of seeking the Parthians: but 
his companions abhorred the unnatural alliance; 
and the adverse prejudices might operate as for¬ 
cibly on Chosroes and his companions, who could 
desc^be, with the same vehemence, ^e contrast 
of laws, religion, and manners, between the East 
and West. *' 

17. In this age there Wete three WarribrS of the 


name of Norses^ who have been often confounded 
(Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 640); t. A Persarmenian, 
l^e brother of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a 
successful action against Belisarius, deserted from 
his Persian sovereign, and afterwards served in the 
Italian war. 2. The eunuch who conquered Italy. 
3. The restorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated in 
the poem of Corippus ( 1 . iii. 220-227) as excehus 
super omnia vertice agmina . . . habitu modestus 
. . . morum probitate placens, virtute verendus; 
fulmineus, cautus, vigilans, etc. 

18. Experimentis cognitum est barbaros malle 
Romfi petere reges quam habere. These experi¬ 
ments arc admirably represented in the invitation 
and expulsion of Vonones (Annal. ii. 1-3), Tiri- 
dates (Annal. vi. 32-44), and Meherdates (Annal. 
xi. 10, xii. 10-14). The eye of Tacitus seems to 
have transpierced the camp of the Parthians and 
the walls of the harem. 

19. Sergius and his companion Bacchus, who 
are said to have suffered in the persecution of 
Maximian, obtained divine honour in France, 
Italy, Constantinople, and the East. Their tomb 
at Rasaphe was famous for miracles, and that 
Syrian town acquired the more honourable name 
of Sergiopolis. Tillemont, M6m. EcclAs. tom. v. p. 
491-496; Butler’s Saints, vol. x. p. 155. 

20. Evagrius ( 1 . vi. c. 2i) and Theophylact ( 1 . v. 
c* 13, 14 [p. 230, sqq,^ ed. Bonn]) have preserved 
the original letters of Chosroes, written in Greek, 
signed with his own hand, and afterwards inscribed 
on crosses and tables of gold, which were deposited 
in the church of Sergiopolis. They had been sent to 
the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

21. The Greeks only describe her as a Roman 
by birth, a Christian by religion; but she is rep¬ 
resented as the daughter of the emperor Maurice 
in the Persian and Turkish romances which 
celebrate the love of Khosrou for Schirin, of 
Schirin for Ferhad, the most beautiful youth of 
the East. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 789 

997.998. 

22. The whole series of the tyranny of Hormouz, 
the revolt of Bahram, and the flight and restora¬ 
tion of Chosroes, is related by two contemporary 
Greeks—more concisely by Evagrius ( 1 . vi. c. 16, 
17, 18, 19), and most diffusely by Theophylact 
Simocatta ( 1 . iii. c. 6-18, 1 . iv. c. 1-16, 1 . v. c. 1- 
15): succeeding compilers, Zonaras and Cedrenus, 
can only transcribe and abridge. The Christian 
Arabs, Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 200-208) and 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 96-98), appear to have 
consulted some particular memoirs. The great 
Persian historians of the fifteenth century, Mir- 
khond and Khondemir, are only known to me by 
the imperfect extracts of Schikard (Tarikh, p. 
150-155), Texeira, or rather Stevens (Hist, of 
Persia, p. 182-186), a Turkish MS. tranidated by 
the Abb€ Fourmont (Hist, de I’AcadAmie des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. vii. p. 325-334), and D’Hcrbclot 
(aux mots, Hamouz, p* 457 ~ 459 ; Bahram, p. 174; 
Kho^u Patrviz, p. 996). Were I perfectly satisfied 
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^4 

of thdr autJiCHrity^ I coiild wish these Oriental ma* 
toials had been more copious. 

S3* A general idea of the pride and power of the 
chag^ xnay be taken from Menander (Excerpt* 
Legat. p. 113, etc. [p. 303, sq,^ ed. Bonn]), and 
Theophylact ( 1 . ,i. c. 3 ,1 vii. c. 15), whose eight 
books are much more honourable to the Avar 
than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of 
Baian had tasted the liberality of Rome, and he 
survived the reign of Maurice (Buat, Hist, des 
Peuples Barbares, tom. xi. p. 545). The chagan 
who invaded Italy a.d. 611 (Muratori, Annali, 
tom. v. p. 305) was then juvenili aetate Borentem 
(Paul Wamefrid, dc Gest. Langobard. 1. iv. c. 38), 
the son, perhaps, or the grandson, of Baian. 

24. Theophylact, 1. i. c. 5, 6. 

25. Even in the held the chagan delighted in the 
use of these aromatics. He solicited, as a gift, 
*lv5uchs KapvKelaSf and received rkirept koX 4»^\Kop 
*Iv 5 a)v, Koalav rc koX t6p \ey6pepop Kbarop. Theoph- 
ylatt, 1 . vii. c. 13 [p. 294, ed. Bonn]. The Europeans 
of the ruder ages consumed more spices in their 
meat and drink than is compatible with the deli* 
cacy of a modern palate. Vie Priv6e des Francois, 
tom. ii. p. 162, 163. 

26. Theophylact, 1 . vi. c. 6, 1 . vii. c. 15 [p. 251, 
299, ed. Bonn]. The Greek historian confesses the 
truth and justice of his reproach. 

27. Menander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 126-132, 
‘ 74 . «75 Ijp- 33 a- 34 *. 4 * 4 . 4 * 5 . ed- Bonn]) de- 
scribes the peijury of Baian and the surrender of 
Sirmium. We have lost his account of the siege, 
which is commended by Theophylact, 1 , i. c. 3. 
Td 5 * bvois "MepppSpip TrepKftapeX cra 4 >Sn hvqyhpevrai 
(p. 38, ed. Bonn]). 

28. See D’Anville, in the M^oires de TAcad. 
d^ Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 412-443. The 
Sclavonic name of Belgrade is mention^ in the 
tenth century by Constantine Porphyrogenitus: 
the Latin appellation of Adha Graca is used by 
the Franks in the beginning of the ninth (p. 
414). 

29. Baron. Anpal. Eccles. a.d. 600, No. i. Paul 
Wamefrid ( 1 . iv. c. 38) relates their , irruption into 
Friuli, and (c. 39) the captivity of his ancestors, 
about A.D. 632. The Sclavi traversed the Hadriatic 
cum multitudine navium, and xnade a descent in 
the tOTitory of Sipontum (c. 47). 

$0. Even the helepolis, or movable turret. The¬ 
ophylact, 1. ii. 16, 17. 

31. The arms and alliances of the chagan reached 
ijp the neighbourhood of a western sea, fifteen 
mpnihs’ journey from Constantinople. The em- 
Maurice conversed with some itinerant 
frpm that remote country^ and only seems 
to hkvp .mistaken a trade for a nation. Theophy- 
c. 2 [p. 243, sq-^ ed. Bonn], 
is, one of the most probable and lumi- 
the learned Count de Buat. 
(Hwt, d^ Peuples Barbares, tom. xi. p. 548-568), 
The Tzechi .an^ Serbi are found tog^er near 
Mount CauMuSf in lUyricum, and on the lower 


Elbe. Even^.the wildest traditions of the Bohe^ 
mians, etc., afford some colour, to his hypothesis. 

33. See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, 

tom. ii. p. 432. Baian did not conceal his prpud 
insensibility. "Ort rotovrovs (not roo-purous, accord¬ 
ing to a foolish emendation) rg 'Pw/xaueg, 

si icol ffvp^ain 7s p^url Ooportp bXupoLt &XX * ipol 
ye ph ytP€ff 0 tu irvpoXadriaiP, 

34. See the march and return of Maurice, in 
Theophylact, 1 . v. c. 16, 1 . vi. c. i, 2, 3, If he were 
a writer of taste or genius, we might suspect him of 
an elegant irony; but Theophylact is surely 
harmless. 

35. Els oiiopSs ipiffTos hpbpeaOat vepl irdrpi^s. 
Iliad, xii. 243.^. 

This noble verse, which unites the spirit of k hero 
with the reason of a sage, may prove that Homer 
was in every light superior to his age and country. 

36. Theophylact, 1 . vii. c. 3 [p. 274, ed. Bonn]. 
On the evidence of this fact, which had not oc¬ 
curred to my memory, the candid reader Wll 
correct and excuse a note in Chapter XXXi^V., 
vol. i. p. 853, of this History, which hastens the 
decay of Asimus, or Azimuntium: another century 
of patriotism and valour is cheaply purchased by 
such a confession. 

37. See the shameful conduct of Gommentiolus, 
in Theophylact, 1 . ii. c. 10-15, 1 . vii. c, 13, 14, 1 . 
viii. c. 2, 4. 

38. See the exploits of Priscus, 1 . viii. c. 2, 3^ 

39. The general detail of the war against the 
Avars may be traced in the first, second, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books of the History of the 
Emperor Maurice, by Theophylact Simocatta. As 
he wrote in the reign of Heraclius, he had no temp¬ 
tation to flatter; but his want of judgment renders 
him diffuse in trifles, and concise in the most inter¬ 
esting facts. 

40. Maurice himself composed twelve books on 
the military art, which are still extant, and have 
been published (Upsal, 1664) by John Scheffer, at 
the end of the Tactics of Arrian (Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Graeca, 1 . iv. c. 8, tom. iii. p. 278), who 
promises to speak more fully of his work in its 
proper place. 

41. See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, 
in Theophylact, 1 . iii. c. 1-4, 1 . vi. c. 7, 8,10, 1 . vii. 
c. 1,1. viii. c. 6, etc. 

42. Theophylact and Theophanes seem ignorant 
of the conspiracy and avarice of Maurice. These 
charges, so unfavourable to the memory of that 
emperor, are first mentioned by the author of the 
Paschal Chronicle; (p. 379, 380 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 
695, ed. Bonn]); from whence Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. 
xiv. [c, 13] p. 77, 78) has transcribed them. Ced- 
renus (p. 399 [tom. i. p. 700, ed. Bonn]) has fol¬ 
lowed another computation of the ransom. 

43. In their clamours against Maurice ^e 

people of Constantinople landed him with the 
name of Mardonite or Marefox^st: a heresy .(^ys 
Theophylact, 1 . viii. c. 9 [p. 331, ed. Boimj) 
riaes Mtapdi$ f^XoBdot, ve xol 
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Did they yoidy cast out a vague reproach^c»r had 
^eemperor really listeoed tosome obscure teacher 
of those ancient Gnostics? 

44. The church of St. Autonomus (whom 1 have 
not the honour to know) was 150 stadia from Con¬ 
stantinople (Theophylact,. 1 . viii. c. 9). The port 
of. Eutropius, where Maurice and his chil^en 
were murdered, is described by Gyllius (de Bos- 
phoro Thracio, 1 . iii. c. xi) as one of the two har¬ 
bours of Ghalccdon. 

45. The inhabitants of Constantinople were 
generally subject to the vScfol ipOptriits] and 
Theophylact insinuates ( 1 . viii. c. 9 [p. 332, ed. 
Bonn], that, if it were consistent with the rules of 
history, he could assign the medical cause. Yet 
such a digression would not have been more im¬ 
pertinent than his inquiry (1. vii. c. 16,17) into the 
annual inundations of the Nile, and all the opin¬ 
ions of the Greek philosophers on that subject. 

46. From this generous attiempt Corneille has 
deduced the intricate web of his tragedy of Herac^^ 
/inr, which requires more than one representation 
to be clearly understood (Corneille de Voltaire, 
tom. V. p. 300); and which, after an interval of 
some years, is said to have puzzled the author 
himself (Anecdotes Dramatiques, tom. i. p. 422). 

47. 'fhe revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice 
are told by Theophylact Simocatta ( 1 . viii. c. 7~ia), 
the Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 380 [tom. i. p. 694, 
sq*, ed. Bonn]), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 
238--244 [tom. i. p. 432-448, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 13,14] p. 77-80), and Cedrenus 
(p. 399-404 [tom. i. p. 700-708, ed. Bonn]). 

48. Gregor. 1 . xi. Epist. 38 [ 1 . xiii. £p. 31, ed. 
Bened.] indict, vi. Benignitatem vestrae pietatis ad 
Imperiale fastigium pervenisse gaudemus. Lae- 
tentur coeli et cvultct terra, et de vestris benignis 
actibus universae reipublica: populua nunc usque 
vehementer aiBictus hilarescat, etc. This base 
flattery, the topic of Protestant invective, is justly 
censured by the philosopher Bayle (Dictionnaire 
Critique, Gr^goire I. Not, H. tom. ii, p, 597, 598). 
Cardinal Baronius justifies the pope at the expense 
of the fallen emperor. 

49. The images of Phocas were destroyed; but 
even the malice of his enemies would suffer one 
copy of such a portrait or caricature (Cedrenus, 
p. 404 [toixu i. p. 708, ed. Bonn]) to escape the 
flames. 

50. The family of Maurice is represented by Du- 
cange (Familiss Byzantinae, p. 107^ 108); his 
eldest son Theodosius had been crowned emperor 
when he, was no more than foqr years and a half 
old, and , he is always joined with his father in the 
salutaltions of Gregory. With the Christian daugh- 

Anastasia and Theocteste, 1 am surprised to 
find the Pagan name of Cleopatra. 

. ' 51, Some of the cruelties d Phocas are marked 
by Theophylact, 1 . viii. c. 13, 14, 15. George of 
the.poet of Heraclius, styles him (Bell. 
Ahadcum, IV ifi, Rome, 1777) rupwplSos 6 ^ 

49], The, ^er 


epithet is just-H^t the corrupter of life was easUy 
vanquish^. . . 

52. In the writers, and in the copies of those 
writers, there is such hesitation between the names 
of Priscus and Crispus (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 
Ill), that I have been tempted to identify the; sem- 
in-law of Phocas with the hero five times victor¬ 
ious over the Avars. 

53. According to Theophanes [tom. i, p. 459, 
ed. Bonn], K^^djna and tUdvas [r^s] Oeonipvpos* 
Cedrenus adds an &.x^*'fioirolrjTotf eUova rod xupfoi;, 
which Heraclius bore as a banner in the first Per¬ 
sian expedition [tom. i. p. 719]. See George Pisid. 
Acroas. i. 140. The manufacture seems to have 
flourished, but Foggini, the Roman editor (p. 26), 
is at a loss to determine whether this picture was 
an original or a copy. 

54. Sec the tyranny of Phocas and the elevation 
of Heraclius, in Chron. Paschal, p. 380-383 [tom. 
i. p. 694-701, ed. Bonn]; Theophanes, p. 242-250 
[tom. i. p. 446-459, ed. Bonn]; Nicephorus, p. 3-7 
[ed. Par. 1648]; Cedrenus, p. 404-407 [tom. i. p. 
708-714, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiv. [c. 14, 
15] p. 80-82. 

55. Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 15 [p. 346, ed. Bonn]. 
The Life of Maurice was composed about the year 
628 (1. viii. c. 13) by Theophylact Simocatta, cx- 
praefect, a native of Egypt. Photius, who gives an 
ample extract of the work (cod. Ixv. p. 81-100 [p. 
27-33, ed. Bekk.]), gently reproves the affectation 
and ^egory of the style. His preface is a dialogue 
between Philosophy and History; they seat them¬ 
selves under a plane-tree, and the latter touches 
her lyre. 

56. Ghristianis nec pactum esse, nec fidem nec 
foedus . . . quod si ulla ipsis fides fuisset, regem 
suum non occidissent. Eutych. Annales, tom. ii. p. 
211, vers. Pocock. 

57. We must now* for some ages, take our leave 
of contemporary historians, and descend, if it be a 
descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude 
simplicity of chronicles and abridgments. Those of 
Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 244-279 [tom. i. p. 
449-516, ed. Bonn] and Nicephorus (p. 3-16) sup¬ 
ply a regular, but imperfect, series of the Persian 
war; and for any additional facts 1 quote my special 
authoi^ities. Theophanes, a courtier who became a 
monk, was born a.d. 7^; Nicephorus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, who died a.d. 829, was some¬ 
what younger: they both suffered in the cause of 
images, ^lankius, de Scriptoribus iiyzaatiiuSi Pf 
200-246. 

58. The Persian historians have been themselves 
deceived; but Theophanes (p, 244 [tom. L p. 44^ 
ed. Bonn]) accuses Chosroes of the fraud mid 
falsehood; and Eutychius believes (AnnaL tom. ii. 
p. 211) tl^t the son of Maurice, who was saved 
from assassins^ lived apd .died a monk on 
Mount Sinai. . , 

59. Eutychius dates qU the lorn of the empire 
under the reign of Phom; an error which saves 
the honour b^HeraqlhiSy W^m he brings not from 
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tiarthagfe, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with 
vegetables for the relief of Constantinople (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 223, 224)* other Christians of the 
East, Barhebrseus (apud Asseraan, Bibliothec. Or¬ 
iental. tom. iii. p. 412, 413), Elmacin (Hist. Sara¬ 
cen. p. 13-16), AbulpWagius (Dynast, p. 98, 99), 
are more sincere and accurate. The years of the 
Persian war are disposed in the chronology of Pagi. 

60. On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so 
interesting to the church, see the Annals of £u- 
tychius (tom. ii. p. 212-223), and the lamenta¬ 
tions of the monk Antiochus (apud Baronium, 
Annal. Eccles. a.d. 614, No. 16-26), whose one 
hundred and twenty-nine homilies are still extant, 
if what no one reads may be said to be extant. 

61. The Life of this worthy saint is composed by 
Leontius, a contemporary bishop; and 1 find in 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 610, No. 10, etc.) 
and Fleury (tom. viii. p. 235-242) sufficient ex¬ 
tracts of this edifying work. 

62. The error of Baronius, and many others who 

have carried the arms of Chosroes to Carthage in¬ 
stead of Chalcedon, is founded on the near resem¬ 
blance of the Greek words and Kap- 

X^Sova, in the text of Theophanes, etc., which have 
been sometimes confounded by transcribers, and 
sometimes by critics. 

63. The genuine acts of St, Anastasius are pub¬ 
lished in those of the seventh general council, from 
whence Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 614, 626, 
627) and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242- 
248) have taken their accounts. The holy martyr 
deserted from the Persian to the Roman army, 
became a monk at Jerusalem, and insulted the 
worship of the Magi, which was then established 
at Caesarea in Palestine. 

64. Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 99; Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracen, p. 14. 

65. D’Anville, M6m. de P Academic des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. xxxii. p. 568-571. 

66. The difference between the two races con¬ 
sists in one or two humps; the dromedary has only 
one; the size of the proper camel is larger; the 
country he comes from, Turkistan or Bactriana; 
the dromedary is confined to Arabia and Afirica. 
Bufibn, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 211, etc.; 
Aristot. Hist. Animal, tom. i. 1 . ii. c. i, tom. ii. p. 
185. 

67. Theophanes, Chronograph, p. 268 [tom. i. 
p. 494, ed. Bonn]. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Ori- 
entaie, p. 997. The Greeks describe the decay, the 
Persians the splendour, of Dastagerd; but the for¬ 
mer speak from the modest witness of the eye, the 
latter from the vague report of the ear. 

68. The historians of Mohammed, Abulfeda (in 

Vit. Mohammed, p. 92, 93) and Gagnier (Vie de 
Mt^ammed, tom. ii. p. 247), date this embassy in 
the teventh.year of the Hegira, which commences 
A.D. 628, May 11. Their chronology is erroneous, 
lince Chtsfroes died in the month of February of 
the same Critica, tom. ii. p. 779). The 

Cioutit de (Vie de Mahomed, p. 


327, 328) places this embassy about a . d . €15, sboU 
afto the conquest of Palestine. Yet Mohammed 
would scarcely have ventured so soon on so bold a 
step. 

69. See the thirtieth chapter of the Koran, en¬ 
titled the Greeks, Out honest and learned translator, 
Sale (p. 330, 331), fairly states this conjecture, 
guess, wager, of Mohammed; but Boulainvilliers 
(p. 329-344), with wicked intentions, labours to 
establish this evident prophecy of a future event, 
which must, in his opinion, embarrass the Chris¬ 
tian polemics. 

70. Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis Langobardorum, 

1 . iv. c. 38, 42; Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. v. 
p. 305, etc. * • j 

71. The Paschal Chronicle, which sometimes 

introduces fragments of history into a barren ust of 
names and dates, gives the best account ofi the 
treason of the Avars, p. 389, 390 [tom. i. p. 712 
ed. Bonn]. The number of captives is addeq by 
Nicephorus. \ 

72. Some original pieces, such as the speech'or 
letter of the Roman ambassadors (p. 386-388 [ed. 
Par.; tom. i. p. 707-709, ed. Bonn]), likewise con¬ 
stitute the merit of the Paschal Chronicle, which 
was composed, perhaps at Alexandria, under the 
reign of Heraclius. 

73. Nicephorus (p. 10, ii), who brands this 
marriage with the names of ABeatiov and hBi/jL^rout 
is happy to observe, that of two sons, its incestu¬ 
ous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence 
with a stiff neck, the younger with the loss of 
hearing. 

74. George of Pisidia (Acroas. i. 112-125, p. 5), 
who states the opinions, acquits the pusillanimous 
counsellors of any sinister views. Would he have 
excused the proud and contemptuous admonition 
of Crispus? ^EiriBufirr&S'up oitK /SaaiXet 
icaraXi/iirdveiv j^aafXeta, nal roZs irohj^ 
bvphiieatp. 

75. El rds iw' tKpov tht^las 

*Ea<l>a\nkvas Xkyovanv oOk iLireuchratf 
Ktladw t 6 \onr6v kv kukoIs rd HkpviBos, 
*KvTiaTpiinJ/<j)i etc. 

George Pisid. Acroas. i. 51, etc., p. 4. 
The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this 
strange vicissitude; and I remember some story of 
Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the ring of Poly¬ 
crates of Samos. 

76. Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or 
rather transmutation, of barrels, not of honey, but 
of gold (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 620, No. 3, etc.). Yet 
the loan was arbitrary, since it was collected by 
soldiers, who were ordered to leave the patriarch 
of Alexandria no more than one hundred pounds 
of gold. Nicephorus (p. 11), two hundred years 
afterwards, speaks with ill-humour of this contri¬ 
bution, which the church of Constantinople might 
still feel. 

77. Theophylact Simocatta, 1 . viii. c. 12 [p. 340^ 
ed. Bonn]. Tl^ circumstance need not exdte dur 
surprise. The muster-roU of a regiment, even in 
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time of peace, is renewed in less than twenty or 
twenty-five years. 


78. He changed his puride^ for blacky buskins, and 
dyed them red in the blood of the Persians (George. 
Pisid. Acroas. iii. 118, i2i, i22. See the Notes of 
Foggini, p. 35). 

79. George of Pisidia (Acroas. ii. 10, p. 8) has 
fixed this important point of the Syrian and Gi- 
cilian gates. They arc elegantly described by Xen¬ 
ophon, who marched through them a thousand 
years before. A narrow pass of three stadia, be¬ 
tween steep high rocks (ir^rpai ifklfiaroi) and the 
Mediterranean, was closed at each end by strong 
gates, impregnable to the land {irapeXdeXp obK ifp 

accessible by sea (Anabasis, 1 . i. [c. 4] p. 35, 
36, with Hutchinson’s Geographical Dissertation, 
p. vi.). The gates were thirty-five parasangs, or 
leagues, from Tarsus (Anabasis, 1 . i. [c. 4] p. 33, 
34), and eight or ten from Antioch. Compare 
Itinerar. Wesseling. p. 580, 581; Schultens, Index 
Geograph. ad calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 9; Voyage 
en Turquie et en Perse, par M. Otter, tom. i. p. 

78.79. 

80. Heraclius might write to a friend in the 
modest words of Cicero: “Castra habuimus ca 
ipsa quae contra Darium habuerat apud Issum 
Alexander, imperator baud paulo melior quam 
aut tu aut ego.” Ad Atticum, v. 20. Issus, a rich 
and flourishing city in the time of Xenophon, was 
ruined by the prosperity of Alexandria or Scan- 
deroon, on the other side of the bay. 

81. Foggini (Annotat. p. 31) suspects that the 

Persians were deceived by the rrtTrXriyiikpri 

of i^lian (Tactic, c. 48), an intricate spiral motion 
of the army. He observes (p. 28) that the military 
descriptions of George of Pisidia are transcribed in 
the Tactics of the emperor Leo. 

82. George of Pisidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. 
ii. 122, etc.), described, in three acroaseis or cantos, 
the first expedition of Heraclius. The poem has 
been lately (1777) published at Rome; but such 
vague and declamatory praise is far from corre¬ 
sponding with the sanguine hopes of Pagi, D*An- 
ville, etc. 

83. Theophanes (p. 256) carries Heraclius swiftly 
(xard raxbs) into Armenia. Nicephorus (p. ii), 
though he confounds the two expeditions, defines 
the province of Lazica. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. 
p. 231) has given the 5000 men, with the more 
probable station of Trebizond. 

84. From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a 
fair wind, four or five days; from thence to £r- 
zerom, five; to Erivan, twelve; to Tauris, ten: in 
all, thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of Tavernier 
(Voyages, tom, i. p. 12-56), who was perfectly 
conversant with the roads of Asia. Toumefort, 
who travelled with a pasha, spent ten or twelve 
days between Trebizond and Erzerom (Voyage 
du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xviii.); and Chardin 
(Voyages, tom. i, p. 249^54) gives the more cor¬ 
rect distance of fifty-three parasangs, each of 5000 
pacta (what paces?), between Erivan and Tauris. 
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85. The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is 
finely illustrated by M. D’Anville (M6moires de 
I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 559- 
573). He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, 
liiebarma, Dastagerd, etc., with admirable skill 
and learning; but the obscure campaign of 624 he 
passes over in silence. 

86. Et pontem indignatus Araxes. 

—Virgil, ^eid, viii, 728. 
The river Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, 
with the melting of the snows, irresistible; the 
strongest and most massy bridges are swept away 
by the current; and its indignation is attested by the 
ruins of many arches near the old town of Zulfa. 
Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 252. 

87. Chardin, tom. i. p. 255-259. With the Or¬ 
ientals (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 834), he 
ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, to 
Zobeide, the wife of the famous Khalif Haroun 
Alrashid; but it appears to have been more ancient; 
and the names of Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are 
expressive of the royal treasure. ITic number of 
550,000 inhabitants is reduced by Chardin from 
1,100,000, the popular estimate. 

88. He opened the Gospel and applied or inter¬ 
preted the first casual passage to the name and 
situation of Albania. Theophanes, p. 258 [tom. i. 

р. 474, cd. Bonn}. 

89. The heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus 
and the Araxes, is sixty parasangs in length and 
twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 1024), 
abounding in waters and fruitful pastures (Hist, de 
Nadir Shah, translated by Mr. Jones from a Per¬ 
sian MS. part ii. p. 2, 3). See the encampments of 
Timur (Hist, par Sherefeddin Ali, 1 . v. c. 37, 1 . vi. 

с. 13) and the coronation of Nadir Shah (Hist. 
Persanne, p. 3-13, and the English Life by Mr. 
Jones, p. 64, 65). 

90. Thebarma and Ormia, near the lake Spauta, 
are proved to be the same city by D’Anville (M6- 
moires de TAcad^mie, tom. xxviii. p. 564, 565). It 
is honoured as the birthplace of Zoroaster, accord¬ 
ing to the Persians (Schultens, Index Geograph. p. 
48); and their tradition is fortified by M. Perron 
d’Anquetil (M6m. de TAcad. des Inscript, tom. 
xxxi. p. 375), with some texts from Aw, or M«f, 
Zendavesta, 

91 .1 cannot find, and (what is much more) M. 
D’Anville does not attempt to seek, the Salban, 
Tarantum, territory of the Huns, etc., mentioned 
by Theophanes (p. 260-262). Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 231, 232), an insufficient author, names 
Asphahan; and Gasbin is most probably the city of 
Sapor. Ispahan is twenty-four days' journey from 
Tauris, and Casbin half way between them (Voy¬ 
ages de Tavernier, tom. i. p, 63-82). 

92. At ten parasangs from Tarsus the army of 
the younger Cyrus passed the Sams, three plethra 
in breadth: the Pyramus, a stadium in breadth, 
ran five parasangs farther to the east (Xenophon, 
Anabas. 1 . i. p. 33, 34 [c. 4 tnfr.]). 

93. George of PLiidia (Bdl. Abaricum, 246-265, 
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p« 49) dddbtrutes with truth the persevering cour¬ 
age of the thr^ campai|pis (rpeif srcpc^p^Mous) 
against the Persians. 

94. Petavius (Annotationcs ad Nicephorum, p. 
62,63,64) discriminates the names and actions of 
five P^an generals who were successively sent 
against Heraclius. 

95. This number of eight myriads is specified by 
C<^ge of Pisidia (Beil. Abar. 219). The poet 
(50^0} clearly indicates that the old chagan lived 
till the reign of Heraclius, and that his son and 
successor was born of a foreign mother. Yet Foggini 
(Annotat.‘p. 57) has given another interpretation 
to this passage. 

96. A bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, had 
be^ the present of the Scythian king to Darius 
(Herodot. 1 . iv. c. 131, 132). Substituer. une lettre 
k ces signes (says Rousseau, with much good taste), 
plus elle sera mena^ante moins elle efirayera: ce ne 
sera^qu’une fEmfaronnade dont Darius nVut fiiit 
que lire (Emile, tom. iii. p. 146). Yet I much 
question whether the senate and people of 
Oonstantinople laughs at this message of the 
chagan. 

97. The Paschal Chronicle (p. 392-397 [tom. i. 
p. 716-726, ed. Bonn]} gives a minute and au¬ 
thentic narrative of the siege and deliverance of 
Constantinople. Theophanes (p. 264) adds some 
circumstances; and a faint light may be obtained 
from the smoke of George of Pisidia, who has com¬ 
posed a poem (de Bello Abarico, p. 45-54) to 
commemorate this auspicious event. 

98. The power of the Chozars prevailed in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. They were 
known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under the 
name of iTora, to the Chinese themselves. De 
Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 507- 

509- 

99. Epiphania, or Eudoda, tlie only daughter of 
Heraclius and his first wife Eudocia, was bom at 
Constantinople on the 7th of July a.o. 611, bap¬ 
tised the 15th of Aitgust, and crowned (in the ora¬ 
tory of St. Stephen in the palace) the 4th of Oc¬ 
tober of the same year. At ^is time she was about 
fifteen. Eudocia was afterwards sent to her Turkish 
husband, but the news of his death stopped her 
journey, and prevented the consummation (Du- 
cemge, Familise Byzantin. p. it8). 

too. Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13-16) gives 
some curious and probable facts; but his numbers 
are rather too high—300,000 Romans assembled 
at £des8aT-5oo,ooo Persians killed at Nineveh, 
Hie abatement of a cipher is scarcely enough to 
restore his sanity. 

lOi. Ctesias (apud Diodor. SicuL tom. i. 1 . it 
(c, 3] p. ix5» edit. Wesseling) assigns 480 stadia 
(perhaps only 32 miles) for the circumference of 
Jonas talks of three days’ journey: the 
190,000 jpttaons described by the prophet as in- 
capid:^ cf disceming their right hand from their 
li^ may afibrd ajbout 700,000 persons of all ages 
dtat ancient capital (Goguet, 


Origines desXioix, ett^, tom. Mu pfut U p*- 93)1 

which ceased to exist 600 years before Christ. The 
western suburb still subsisted, andf is mentioned 
under the name of Mosul, , in the first age of the 
Arabian khalifs. 

102. Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, etc., tom. }i. 
p. 286) passed over Nineveh without perceiving it. 
He mistook for a ridge of hills the old rampart of 
brick or earth. It is said to have been xoo feet 
high, flanked with 1500 towers, each of the height 
of 200 feet. 

103. Rex regia arma fero (says Romulus, in the 

first consecration).. . bina postea (continues Livy^ 
i. 10) inter tot bella, opima parta sunt spolia, adeo 
rara ejus fortuiub decoris. If Varro (apud Pdmp. 
Festum, p. 306, edit. Dacier) could justify his lib¬ 
erality in granting the opime spoils even to a 
mon soldier who had slain the king or general of 
the enemy, the honour would have been much 
more cheap and common. \ 

104. In describing this last expedition of Her¬ 
aclius, the facts, the places, and the dates of The¬ 
ophanes (p. 265-271 [tom. i. p. 487-502, cd. 
Bonn]) are so accurate and authentic, that he must 
have followed the original letters of the emperor, 
of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 
398-402 [tom. i. p. 727-734, ed, Bonn]) a very 
curious specimen. 

105. The words of Theophanes are remarkable: 

€larj\6€P Xo(rp6ris eU oIkop ympyov p^Bapi^Pov p/ilpo^^ 
p6\is ^ “Hi foirrw Oiip^^ ^p IB^p iffxO’TOP 

Wavpeurep (p. 269 [p. 496, ed. Bonn]). 
Young princes who discover a propensity to war 
should repeatedly transcribe and translate such 
salutary texts. 

106. The authentic narrative of the fall of Chos- 
roes is contained in the letter of Heraclius (Chron. 
Paschal, p. 398 [tom. i. p. 727, ed. Bonn]) and the 
history of Theophanes (p. 271 [tom. i. p. 500, 
cd. B(mn]). 

107. On the first rumour of the death of Chos- 
roes, an Heracliad in two cantos was instantly pub¬ 
lish^ at Constantinople by G^rge of Pisida (p. 
97-105). A priest and a poet might very properly 
exult in the damnation of the public enemy 

Taprdpep, v. 56): but such mean r^* 
venge is unworthy of a king and a conqueror; and 
1 am sorry to find sq, much black superstition 
(^co/i^xos Xocrp^vs tveatP koX iTvwpoLrlffBfi els .rd Ka~ 
raxSopia ... eh t6 srvp t6 dKardo'^eorroi', etc.) Ul 
the letter of Heraclius [Chron. Pasch. p, 728 sq., 
ed. Bonn]: he almost applauds the parricide of 
jSiroes as an act of piety and justice. 

.108. The best Oriental accounts of this last 
period of the Sassanian kings are found in Eu- 
tychitis (Annal, tom. ii. p. 251-956), who.disr 
sables parricide of Siroes, D’Herbelot Oib** 
liqth&que Orientale^ p. 789), axid Assemanni (Bib- 
iioAec. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 415-420), 

, 109, The letter of ^roes in the Pa^alphronide 
(p. 402 [tom. i. p. 735, ed. Boxm]} 
ends before he proee^ to busincfHi.< .Jbe txeq^ 
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wppean in its execution in the histories of The- 
ophanes and Nicephorus. 

1 to. The burthen of Corneille’s song,, 
“Montrez Heraclius au peuple qui rattcnd,” 
is much better stilted to the, present occasion. See 
his triumph in Hieophancs (p. 272, 273 [tom. i* p. 
5031 cd. Bonn]) and Nicephorus (p. 15, 16). 
The life of the mother and tenderness of the son 
are attested by George of Pisidia (Bell. Abar. 25^, 
etc. p. 49). The metaphor of the Sabbath is used, 
somewhat profanely, by these Byzantine Chris¬ 
tians. 

HI. See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 628, No. 
t-4), Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 240-248), 


Niceplmrus (Brev. p. 15). The seals of th^ case had 
never been brokoi; and this preservation of the 
cross is ascribed (Wder God) to the devotion of 
queen Sira. 

112. George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii. de ExpecUu 
contra Persas, 415, etc. [p. 21], and Heraclmd. 
Acroas. i. 65-! 38 .1 neglect the meaner parallels of 
Daniel, Tlmotheus, etc.; Chosroes and the chagmi 
were of course compared to Belshazzar, Phataoh, 
the old serpent, etc. 

113. Suidas (in Excerpt. Hist. Byzant. p. 46) 
gives this number; but either the Persian must be 
read {or the (saurian war, or this passage does not 
belong to the emperor Heraclius. 


Chapter XLVII 


1. By what means shall I authenticate this pre¬ 
vious inquiry, which I have studied to circumscribe 
and compress?—If I persist in supporting each 
fact or reflection by its proper and special evidence, 
every line would demand a string of testimonies, 
and every note would swell to a critical disserta¬ 
tion. But the numberless passages of antiquity 
which I have seen with my own eyes are compiled, 
digested,, and illustrated by Petavius and Le Clerc, 
by Beausobre and Mosheim. 1 shall be content to 
fortify my narrative by the names and characters 
of these respectable guides; and in the contem¬ 
plation of a minute or remote object, 1 am not 
ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest glasses: 
—* 1. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius are a work 
of incredible labour and compass; the volumes 
which relate solely to the Incarnation (two folios, 
fifth and sixth, of 837 pages) are divided into six¬ 
teen books—the first of history, the remainder of 
controversy and doctrine. The Jesuit’s learning is 
copious and correct; his Latinity is pure, his 
method clear, his argument profound and well 
connected; but he is the slave of the fathers, the 
scourge of heretics, and the enemy of truth and 
candour, as often as they are inimical to the Cath¬ 
olic cause. 2. The Armenian Le Glerc^ who has 
composed in a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716) 
the ecclesiastical history of the two first centuries, 
was free both in his temper and situation; his sense 
is clear, but his thoughts are narrow; he reduces 
the reason or folly of ages to the standard of his 
private judgment, and his impartfUlity is some¬ 
times ^quickened, and sometimes tainted, by his 
opposition Co the fathers. See the heretics (Cerin- 
thhms, Ixxx.; Ebionites, dii.; Garpocratians, cxx.; 
Vaksitisuans, exxi.; Basilidians, cxxiiL; Marcio- 
nite8,>.czli.,; etc.) under their proper dates. 3. The 
Histoire Critique du Manich^isme (Amsterdam, 
<734» ^739* in two vols. in 4to, with a posthumous 
dttseetiiiion sur les Nazar^nes, Lausanne, 1745) of 
M, <le< Beausobre; is a treasure of ancient philos- 
tbeOlo^. The learned historian spins 
with ideoUG^able art the ^teoiatic.tiiread of 


opinion, and transforms himself by turns into the 
person of a saint, a sage, or an heretic. Yet his re* 
finement is sometimes excessive: he betrays an 
amiable partiality in favour of the weaker side, 
and, while he guards against calumny, he does not 
allow sufficient scope for superstition and fanat¬ 
icism. A copious table of contents will direct the 
reader to any point that he wishes to examine. 
4. Less profound than Petavius, less independent 
than Le Clcrc, less ingenious than Beausobre, the 
historian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and 
moderate. In his learned work, De Rebus Chris* 
tianis ante Constantinum (Helmstadt, 17539 in 
4to), see the Nazarenes and Ebionites, p. 172-’! 79, 
328-332; the Gnostics in general, p. 179, etc.; 
Cerinthus, p. 196-202; Basilides, p. 352’~36i; Car- 
pocrates, p. 363-367; Valentinus, p. 37 ^“‘ 3 ^; 
Marcion, p. 404-410; the Manichaeans, p. 829^ 
837, etc. 

2. Kai ydp rdi'res iifteU rbu Xpiarbv Mponrot^ If 
hvBpiorKtav ' irpocrdoKcofxev yevinreoBai, says the Jew 
Tryphon (Justin. Dialog, p. 207 [p. 142, ed. Jebb]), 
in the name of his countrymen; and the modem 
Jews, the few who divert their thoughts from 
money to religion, still hold the same language, 
and allege the literal sense of the prophets. 

3. Chrysostom (Basnage, Hist, des Juifa, tom. v. 
c, 9, p. 183) and Athanasius (Petav. Dogmat. 
Theolog. tom. v. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 3) are obliged to con¬ 
fess that the divinity of Christ is rarely mendoned 
by himself or his apostles. 

4. The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not 
exist in the Ebionite copies (Epiphan. Haercs. xxx. 
13); and the miraculous conception is one of the 
last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from 
his scanty creed. 

5. It is probable enough that the first of the 
gospels for the use of the Jewish converts was com¬ 
posed in the' Hebrew or Syriac idiom: the fact k 
attested hy a chain of fathers—Papias, Ireitanis^ 
Origen, Jerom, etc. It is devoutly belief by ihc 
Catholios,. and admitted by Gssaubon, Grotius, 
and Isaac Vossius, aimmg the Protesirnm/oritidk 
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But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew is most 
unaccountably lost; and we may accuse the dili¬ 
gence or fidelity of the primitive churches, who 
have preferred the unauthorized version of some 
nameless Greek. Erasmus and hb followers, who 
respect our Greek text as the original gospel, de¬ 
prived themselves of the evidence which declares 
it to be the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. 
Critique, etc., tom. iii. c. 5-9, p. 47-101, and the 
Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstein to the New 
Testament. 

6. The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged 
by Cicero (Tusculan. 1. i.) and Maximus of Tyre 
(Dissertat. xvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, 
which sometimes amuse, and often perplex, the 
readers of the Phadrus, the Phado^ and the Laws 
of Plato. 

7. The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a 
man might have sinned before he was bom (John 
ix. 1^, and the Pharisees held the transmigration 
of virtuous souls (Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1 . ii. c. 
7 i 14]); a modem Rabbi is modestly 
assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, etc., de¬ 
rived their metaphysics firom his illustrious coun¬ 
trymen. 

8. Four different opinions have been enter¬ 
tained concerning the origin of human souls, i. 
That they are external and divine. 2. That they 
were created, in a separate state of existence, be¬ 
fore their union with the body. 3. That they have 
been propagated from the original stock of Adam, 
who contained in himself the mental as well as the 
corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is 
occasionally created and embodied in the moment 
of conception,—The last of these sentiments ap¬ 
pears to have prevailed among the modems; and 
our spiritual history is grown less sublime, without 
becoming more intelligible. 

9. ’XDrt 4 Tou Zoyriipos 4^vxflt 4 row Ijv, was 
one of the fifteen heresies imputed to Origen, 
and denied by his apologist (Photius, Bibliothec. 
cod. cxvii. p. 296 [p. 92, ed. Bekk.]). Some of the 
Rabbis attribute one and the same soul to the 
persons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. 

I o. Apostolis adhuc in seculo superstitibus, apud 
Judaeam Christi sanguine recente. Phantasma 
domini corpus asserebatur. Hieronym. advers. 
Lucifer, c. 8. The epistle of Ignatius to the Smyr- 
naeans, and even the Gospel according to St. John, 
are levelled against the growing error of the Do- 
cetes, who had obtained too much credit in the 
world (t John iv. 1-5). 

11. About the year 200 of the Christian era, 

Irenaeus and Hippolytus refuted the thirty-two 
sects, r^s yptoakus, which had multi¬ 

plied to ftnirscore in the time of Epiphanius (Phot. 
BiUtioth. cod. cxx. exxi. exxii.). The five books of 
Irenstus exbt only in barbarous Latin; but the 
original might perhaps be found in some monastery 
of Greece. 

12. The pBgrim Gassian, who visited Egypt in 
llie beginn^ of the fifth century, observes and 


laments the reign of anthropomorphism among 
the monks, who were not conscious that they em¬ 
braced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. 
Deorum, i. 18, 49). Ab universo propemodum 
genere monarchorum, qui per totam provinciam 
morabantur, pro simplicitatis errore sus- 
ceptum est, ut e contrario memoratum pontificem 
(Theopkilus) velut haeresi gravissimi depravatum, 
pars maxima seniomm ab universo fratemitatis 
corpore decerneret detestandum (Cassian. Col¬ 
lation. X. i). As long as St. Augustin remained a 
Manichaean, he was scandalised by the anthro¬ 
pomorphism of the vulgar Catholics. 

13. Ita est in oratione senex mentc confusus, eo 
quod illam iLphpuir 6 fjLopit>op imaginem Deitatis, 
quam proponere sibi in oratione consueverat, abo- 
leri de suo corde sentiret, ut in amarissimos flatus, 
crebrosque singultus repente prorumpens, in ler- 
ram prostratus, cum ejulatfi validissimo proma- 
maret; “Heu me miserum! tulemnt a me Denm 
meum, et quern nunc teneam non habeo, vcl qu^ 
adorem, aut interpcllam jam nescio.” Cassian, 
Collat. X. 2. 

14. St. John and Cerinthus (a.d. 80, Cleric. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 493) accidentally met in the public 
bath of Ephesus; but the apostle fled from the 
heretic lest the building should tumble on their 
heads. This foolish story, reprobated by Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton (Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii.), is related 
however by Irenaeus (iii. 3), on the evidence of 
Polycarp, and was probably suited to the time and 
residence of Cerinthus. The obsolete, yet probably 
the true, reading of i John iv. 3—8 X6et t 6 p IvvoOv 
—alludes to the double nature of that primitive 
heretic. 

15. The Valentinians embraced a complex and 
almost incoherent system, i. Both Christ and 
Jesus were seons, though of different degrees; the 
one acting as the rational soul, the other as the 
divine spirit of the Saviour. 2. At the time of the 
passion they both retired, and left only a sensitive 
soul and a human body. 3. Even that body was 
ethereal, and perhaps apparent.—Such are the 
laborious conclusions of Mosheim. But I much 
doubt whether the Latin translator understood 
Irenaeus, and whether Irenaeus and the Valen¬ 
tinians understood themselves. 

16. The heretics abused the passionate exclama¬ 
tions of “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Rousseau, who has ^awn an eloquent but 
indecent parallel between Christ and Socrates, 
forgets that not a word of impatience or despair 
escaped from the mouth of the dying philosopher. 
In the Messiah such sentiments could be only ap¬ 
parent; and such ill-sounding words are properly 
explained as the application of a psalm and 
prophecy. 

17. This strong expression might be justified by 
the language of St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 16); but we 
are decaved by our modem Bibles. The word 8 
(which) was altered to Ms (God) at Constantinople 
ia the beginning of the sixth century: the true 
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reading, which is visible in the Latin and Syriac 
versions, still exists in the reasoning of the Greek 
as well as of the Latin fathers; and this fraud, with 
that of the three witnesses of St. John, is admirably 
detected by Sir Isaac Newton. (See his two letters 
translated by M. de Missy, in the Journal hntan- 
nique, tom. xv. p. 148-190, 35J“390.) I have 
weighed the arguments, and may yield to the 
authority of the first of philosophers, who was 
deeply skilled in critical and theological studies. 

18. For Apollinaris and his sect, see Socrates, L 
ii. c. 46, 1 . iii. c. 16; Sozomen, 1 . v. c. 18, 1 . vi, c. 25, 
27; Theodorct, 1 . v. 3, io, 11; Tillemont, M^moires 
£ccl6siastiques, tom. vii. p. 602-638; Not., p. 789- 
794, in 4to, Venice, 1732. The contemporary saints 
always mention the bishop of Laodicea as a friend 
and brother. The style of the more recent histo¬ 
rians is harsh and hostile; yet Philostorgius com¬ 
pares him ( 1 . viii. c. 11-15) to Basil and Gregory. 

19. 1 appeal to the confession of two Oriental 
prelates, Gregory Abulpharagius the Jacobite pri¬ 
mate of the East, and Elias the Nestorian metro¬ 
politan of Damascus (see Asseman, Bibliothec. 
Oriental, tom. ii. p. 291; tom. iii. p. 514, etc.), 
that the Melchites, Jacobites, Nestorians, etc., 
agree in the doctrine, and differ only in the express 
sion. Our most learned and rational divines—Bas- 
nage, Le Glerc, Beausobre, La Croze, Mosheim, 
Jablonski—are inclined to favour this charitable 
judgment; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and 
angry, and the moderation of Dupin is conveyed 
in a whisper. 

20. La Croze (Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, 
tom. i. p. 24) avows his contempt for the genius 
and writings of Cyril—De tous les ouvrages dcs 
anciens, il y en a peu qu’on lisc avec moins d’utilit€: 
and Dupin (Bibliothdque Eccl^siastique, tom. iv. 
p. 42-52), in words of respect, teaches us to de¬ 
spise them. 

21. Of Isidore of Pclusium ( 1 . i. Epist. 25, p. 8). 
As the letter is not of the most creditable sort, 
Tillemont, less sincere than the Bollandists, affects 
a doubt whether this Cyril is the nephew of The- 
ophilus (M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xiv. p. 268). 

22. A grammarian is named by Socrates (L vii. 
C. 13) dihirvpos 6k hKpooThs rod krurKhvov KvplWou 
Kodear/iiSf xal wept rb Kpbroifs kr rais 6i6apKa\lais 
aitTov kyeLpeiP iv (rirovda(6raros. 

23. See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in 
Socrates (L vii. c. 7) and Renaudot (Hist* Patri¬ 
arch. Alexandrin. p. 106, 108). The Abb€ Re¬ 
naudot drew his materials from the Arabic history 
of Severus, bishop of Hermopolis Magna, or Ash- 
munein, in the tenth century, who can never be 
trusted,,unless our assent is extorted by the in¬ 
ternal evidence of facts. 

24. The PcBraholani of Alexandria were a char¬ 
itable corporation, instituted during the plague of 
Oallienus, to visit the side and to bury the dead. 
They grsdually enlarged, abused, and sold the 
privileges of their order, Their outrageous conduct 
during the reign of Cyril provoked the emperor to. 


deprive the patriarch of their nomination, and to 
restrain their number to five or six hundi^. But 
these restraints were transient and ineffectuaL See 
the Theodosian Code, 1 . xvi. tit. ii. [leg. 42], and 
Tillemont, M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xiv. p. 276^-278. 

25. For Theon and his daughter Hypatia, see 
Fabricius, Bibliothec. tom. viii. p. 210, 211. Her 
article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious and 
original. Hesychius (Meursii Opera, tom. vii. p. 

296) observes that she was persecuted 61b. 
riv {nrepfibWowrav ao^iav ; and an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology ( 1 . i. c. 76, p. 159, edit. Brodaei) 
celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She is 
honourably mentioned (Epist. 10, 15, 16, 33‘~8o, 
124,135, 153) by her friend and disciple the philo¬ 
sophic bishop Synesius. 

26. *OaTpb.Kois bveiXov, Koi fseXvfibv bteurrbcreiVTes, 
etc, Oy.ster-shells were plentifully strewed on the 
sea-beach before the Caesareum. I may therefore 
prefer the literal sense without rejecting the meta¬ 
phorical version of tegula, tiles, which is used by 
M. de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were 
probably regardless, whether their victim was yet 
alive. 

27. These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by 
Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 13, 14, 15); and the most reluc¬ 
tant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who 
coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia &v£p€s rb 
<f>p6vii/Aa kvdtpfioi. At the mention of that injured 
name, I am pleased to observe a blush even on the 
cheek of Baronius (a.d. 415, No. 48). 

28. He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of 
Constantinople, and of Isidore of Pelusium, and 
yielded only (if we may believe Nicephorus, 1 . xiv. 
c. 18) to the personal intercession of the Virgin. 
Yet in his last years he still muttered that John 
Chrysostom had been justly condemned (Tille- 
mont, M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xiv. p, 278-282; Ba¬ 
ronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 412, No. 46-64). 

29. See their characters in the history of Soc¬ 
rates (1. vii. c. 25-28); their power and pretensions 
in the huge compilation of Thomassin (Discipline 
de TEglise, tom. i. p. 80-91), 

30. His elevation and conduct are described by 
Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 29, 31); and Marcellinus seems 
to have applied the eloquentia satis, sapientise 
parum, of Sallust. 

31. Cod. Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. v. leg. 65; with the 
illustrations of Baronius (a.d. 428, No. 25, etc.), 
Godefiroy (ad locum), and Pagi Gritica, tom. ii. p 
208. 

32. Isidore of Pelusium ( 1 . iv. Epist. 57). His 
words are strong and scandalous— BavMus, 
el Kol vw rcepl repay pa Beiov eat Xbyov Kpeirrov Bia- 
dMveiv rrpoorrotoihfrai birb ^tXapxlo>r hcfiaKxevbpepOi, 
Isidore is a saint, but he never became a bishop; 
and I half suspect that the pride of Diogenes 
trampled on the pride of Plato. 

33. La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. L 
p. 44~53; Thesaurus Epistolicus La Crozianus, 
tom. iii. p. 276-280) has detected the use of S 
6wrr6rii$ and 6 nuphr Tit^oSs, which, in the 
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and lixtib centuries, discriminates the school 
of Diodorus of Tarsus and his Nestorian disciples. 

34. Qtffrium^Deipma: as in zoology we famil¬ 
iarly spesds of oviparous and viviparous animals. 
It is not easy to fix the invention of this word, 
which La Ctee (Ghristianisme des Indes, tom. i. 

р. 16) ascribes to Eusebius of Caesarea and the 
Arians. The orthodox testimonies are produced by 
Cyril and Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. 1. v. 

с. 15, p. 254, etc.); but the veracity of the saint is 
questionable, and the epithet of ^eor6icos so easily 
slides from the margin to the text of a Catholic MS. 

35. Basnage, in the Histoire de TEglise, a work 
of controversy (tom. i. p. 505), justifies the mother, 
by the blood, of God (Acts xx. 28, with Mill’s 
various readings). But the Greek MSS. are far 
from unanimous; and the primitive style of the 
blood of Christ is preserved in the Syriac version, 
even in those copies which were used by the Chris- 
tiasis of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar (La 
Croze, Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 347). 
The jealousy of the Nestorians and Monophysites 
has guarded the purity of their text. 

36. The pagans of Egypt already laughed at the 
new Cybele of the Christians (Isidor. 1. i. Epist. 
54); a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to 
ridicule the theology of her assassin (Synodicon, c. 
216, in iv. tom. Coned, p. 484). In the article of 
Nestorius, Bayle has scattered some loose philos¬ 
ophy on the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

37. The iufTliotrts of the Greeks, a mutual loan or 
transfer of the idioms or properties of each nature 
to the other—of infinity to man, passibiiity to God, 
etc. Twelve rules on this nicest of subjects compose 
the Theological Grammar of Petavius (Dogmata 
Theolog. tom. v. 1 . iv. c. 14, 15, p. 209, etc.), 

38. See Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1 . i. p. 30, 
etc. 

39. Concil. tom. iii. p. 943. They have never 
been directly approved by the church (Tillcmont. 
M£m. Eccl^. tom. xiv. p. 368^372). I almost pity 
the agony of rage and sophistry with which Pe¬ 
tavius seems to be agitated in the sixth book of his 
Dogmata Theologica. 

40. Such as the rational Basnage (ad tom. i.; 
Variar. Lection. Canisii in Praefet. c. 2, p. 11-23) 
and La Croze, the universal scholar (Ghristian¬ 
isme des Indes, tom. i. p. 16-20; De I’Ethiopie, p. 
26, 27; Thesaur, Epist. p. 176, etc., 283,285). His 
free sentence is confirmed by that of his friends 
Jablonski (Thesaur. Epist. tom. i. p. 193-201) and 
Mo^eim (idem, p. 304: Nestorium crimine ca- 
niiis^.est et mea sentontia); and three more re-* 
speetablejiKlgea will not easily befound. Asseman, 
a Earned and modest slave, can hardly discern 
^l^othec. Orient, tom. iv. p« 190-224) the guilt 
aisd eircir oif the Nestorians. 

41. The origin and progress of dse Nestorian 
oqqtrQversy^ ^ the synod Of Ephesus, may be 

in Boaaltes (1. vii. c. 32), Evagrius (1. i. c, i, 
2},%|Jbarat«ss (Srev* c. 1-4), the original Acts 
iQcMsriL Venke, 1728), 


the Annals of Baroniua and Pagi, and theMthhil 
collections of TiileihOnt (Mfen, £ccl6s. tom. xlv. 
p. 283-377). ' 

42. The Christians Of the foin first centuries 

were ignorant of the death and burial of Mary. 
The tradition of Ephesiis is affirmed by the synod 
(jMa b BtoMryot ^luapPijSt koX ^ dtorbieos irapBkpttt if 
kyia Ma/oia—Concil. tom. iii. p. XX02); yet it has 
been superseded by the claim of Jerusalem; and 
her empty sepulchre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, 
produced the fable of her resurrection and assump¬ 
tion, in which the Greek and Latin churches have 
piously acquiesced. See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 48, No. 6, etc.) and Tillcmont (M6m. Eccl6s. 
tom. i. p. 467^477). I ‘ 

43. The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. bv. p; 

1405, 1408) exhibit a lively picture of the blind, 
obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their 
patriarch. \ 

44. Civil or ecclesiastical business detained! the 
bishops at Antioch till the 18th of May. £phi»us 
was at the distance of thirty days’ journey; ^d 
ten days more may be fairly allowed for accidents 
and repose. The march of Xenophon over the same 
ground enumerates above 260 parasangs or leagues; 
and this measure might be illustrated from ancient 
and modern itineraries, if I knew how to compare 
the speed of an army, a synod, and a caravan. 
John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by Tille- 
mont himself (M6m. Eccl^. tom. xiv. p. 386-385). 

45. M€fi<l> 6 n€vov fiif itard rd bkov rd h avp- 

T€ 0 fjpaL ifTOfiplifiaTa, irapobpylq. Kal riPi & 0 icr/uuf> xai* 
poropla KvplWov Evagrius, 1 . i. c. 7. 

The same imputation was urged by Count Ircnaeus 
(tom. iii. p. X249); and the orthodox critics do not 
find it an easy task to defend the purity of the 
Greek or Latin copies of the Acts. 

46. O di iir* 6\idp<p tQp kKkXffauap rex^els Kal rpd^ 
After the coalition of John and Cyril these in¬ 
vectives were mutually forgotten. The style of 
declamation must never be confounded with the 
genuine sense which respectable enemies entertain 
of each other’s merit (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1244). 

47. See the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus in the 
original Greek, and a Latin version almost con¬ 
temporary (Concil. tom. iii. p. 991-1339, with the 
Synodicon adversus Tragoedlam lren^ei, tom. iv. 
p. 235-497), the Ecclesiastical Histories of Soc¬ 
rates (L vii. c. 34) and Evagrius (1. i. c. 3, 4, jj), 
and the Br^ary of Liberatus (in ConciL tom. vi. 
p. 419-^459} c. 5, 6), and the Mdmoires Ecclds. of 
Tillemont (tom. xiv. p. 377-487). 

48. TapaxllP (says the emperor in pointed Jan!-' 

guage) rd ye M Kal bacXrfalats 

ifi^fiXflKas .. ; dx dpatntrkpat vpMbtnis 

Xop 9 iucptfitlas ... Kal vouciMat pdXXoi* tbirmpifdtp 
dptadfaifs iwep dsrXdr^ros . vdi^rds jufiXXoP ^ Upsces 
. '• rd r< r&y Ukktfat&P, td w r&p 

pobXterdaif tbp opK oBtrifs d^pp^ Mpkt' 
sbBoiap^aaas* 1 should be curious to 
Nestorhis paid for these expressions, 10 mottifVing 
tohis'riyal. ‘ ^ ■' ' ' 
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49. Eutydies, the heredandi Eutychei, is hon- 
oumbly named by Cyril as a friend, a saint, and 
the strenuous defender of the faith. His brother, 
the abbot Dahnatius, is likewise employed to bind 
the empermr and all his chamberlains tmibili cm- 
jurah'ons. Synodicon, c.. S03, in Goncil. tom. iv. p. 
467. 

50. Glerici qui hie sunt contristantur, quod eo- 
clesia Alexanchina nudata sit hiyus causi turbelac: 
et debet prseter ilia quse hinc transmissa sint caxri 
libras mille quingentas, £t nunc ei scriptum est ut 
praestet; sed de tuS ecclesiS praesta avaritiae quo¬ 
rum nosti, etc. This curious and original letter, 
from Cyril’s archdeacon to his creature the new 
bishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably 
pileserved in an old Latin version (Synodicon, c. 
203, Goncil. tom. iv. p. 465-468). The mask is 
almost dropped, and the saints speak the honest 
language of interest and confederacy. 

51. The tedious negotiations that succeeded the 
synod of Ephesus are diffusely related in the orig¬ 
inal Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. 133^-1771) ad fin. 
vol. and the Synodicon, in tom. iv.), Iterates (L 
vii. c. 28, 35, 40, 41), Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. 6, 7,8,12), 
Liberatus (c. 7-10), Tillemont (M^m. Eccl6s. tom. 
xiv. p. 487-676). The most patient reader will 
thank me for compressing so much nonsense and 
falsehood in a few lines. 

52. ikinow re aS detfOivTos, irerpdrfj Kard t6 oUetov 
lirapafeO^oi popaar^piop, Evagrius, 1 . i. c. 7. The 
original letters in the Synodicon (c. 15, 24, 25,26) 
justify the appearance of a voluntary resignation, 
which is asserted by Ebed-Jesu, a Ncstorian writer, 
apud Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 299, 
302. 

53. See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the 

Synod of Ephesus (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1730-1735). 
The odious name of Simoniansy which was affixed 
to the disciples of this repariibwr BiSaa-KaXlaSf was 
designed da &p bpdbeat rrpoffbrfikpres aldfpiop diro/xh'- 
ousp Tifueplap tQp dpapnipdrtapf koI pifre f&pras rip- 
<apias, Bopbpras drifdas herbs Yet 

these were Christians 1 who differed only in names 
and in shadows. 

54. The metaphor of islands is applied by the 
grave civilians (Pandect. 1 . xlviii. rit. 22, leg. 7 [§ 
5]) to those happy spots which are discriminated 
by water and vc^ure from the Libyan sands. 
Three of these under the common name of Oasis, 
or Alvahat: i. The temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
2. The middle Oasis, three days* journey to the 
west erf Lycopolis. 3. The southern, where Ncs- 
torius was banished, in the first climate, and only 
three days* journey from the confines of Nubia. 
See a k^ed Note of Michaelis (ad Descript. 
iEgypt: Abulfcdac, p. ai-34). 

55. The invitation of Nestorius to the synod of 
Q^edon' is related by Zacharias, bishop of Meli- 
tene (Evagrius, 1 . ii. C4 2; Asseman. Biblioth. Or- 
iotit. tom. ii. 55), and the fomous Xenaias or 
Phikacehti8,< bi^^ of Hierapolis (AsseOian. Bib- 
Uoth. Chrient tom. si. p. 40, etc.), denied by Evag¬ 


rius and Asseman,^ and stoutly maint^ed by La 
Croze (ThMur. Epistol. tom. iii. p. 181, eto.). 
The fact is not improbable; yet it was the interest 
of the Monophysites to spread the invidious report; 
and Eutychius (tom. it p. 12) affirms that Nes^ 
torius died after an exile of seven years, and con¬ 
sequently ten years before the synod of Chalcedon. 

56. Consult D*Anville (M6moire sur TEgypt, p. 
191), Pocock (Description of the East, vol. i. p. 76) 
Abulfeda (Descript. iEgypt. p. 14), and his com¬ 
mentator Michaelis (Not. p. 7B^3), and the Nu¬ 
bian Geographer (p. 42), who mentions, in the 
twelfth century, the ruins and the sugar-canes of 
Akmim. 

57. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 12) and Greg¬ 
ory Bar-Hebraeus, or Abulpharagius (Asseman. 
tom. ii. p. 316), represent the credulity of the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries. 

58. We are obliged to Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. 7) for 
some extracts from the letters of Nestorius; but the 
lively picture of his sufferings is treated with insult 
by the hard and stupid fanatic. 

59. Dixi Cyrillum dum viveret, auctoritate su& 

effecisse, ne Eutycluanismus et Monophysitarum 
error in nervum erumperet: idque verum piito.. . 
aliquo . . . honcsto modo cccinerat. 

The learned but cautious Jablonsld did not always 
speak the whole truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius omnino 
egi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis rei hujus probe 
gnaris et sequis rerum sestimatoribus sermones 
privates conferrum (Thesaur. Epistol. La Crozian. 
tom. i. p. Z97, 198); an excellent key to his disser¬ 
tations on the Nestorian controversy ( 

60 . dyla abpoSos ^Ivep, dpeoff icatkrw RbabfitOPt 
oOros j^c^p sag, ottos ds bbo yfrijrai, d^s bpkpurt, pa- 
ptadij . .. et rtf Xiyet SbOf dpdBepa, At the request 
of Dioscorus, those who were not able to roar 
IfioiiaM), stretched out their hands. At Chalcedon, 
the Orientals disclaimed these exclamations: but 
the Egyptians more consistently declared ro,ura 
sal r6rc elropa^ koX pdp \kyop«P, (Concil. tom. iv. p. 
1012 .) 

61. ‘EXeye 5 ^ (Eusebius, bishop of Dorylseum) 

rdp re ktXakos dpaeptByjpep vpbs Awtaa&pw 

d)6obpap6p re xal Xtucrel^bpepopi and this testimony of 
Evagrius ( 1 . ii. c. 2) is amplified by the historian 
2^nara8 (tom. ii. 1. xiii. {c. 23] p. 44), who affirms 
that Dioscorus kicked like a wild ass. But the lan¬ 
guage erf Liberatus (Brev. c. 12, in Condi, tom. vi. 
p. 438) is more cautious; and the Acts of Chal¬ 
cedon, which lavish the names of homkidt^ Cota, 
etc., do not justify so pointed a charge. The monk 
Barsuznas is more particularly accused—fv^o^ rdn 
peucdpiop ^Xauiav^* aiirbs lonyse sol fXeye, 

(Condi, tom. iv. p. 1413.) 

62. The acts of the Council erf Chalcedon (Con- 
cU. tom. iv. p. 761-2071) comprehoui thme of 
Ephesus (p. 890-1189), which agam comprise,the 
synod of Constantinople under Flavian (p. 930^ 
1072}; and it requires some attention to disengage 
this ^uble invohzdon. The whole business erf Eu- 
tyches, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is related by Evag- 
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rius ( 1 . i. c. 9-12, and 1 . ti. c. 1, 2, 3, 4) and Lib- 
eratus (Brev. c. ii, 12, 13, 14). Once more, and 
almost for the last time, 1 appeal to the diligence 
of Tillemont (M6m. £ccl6s. tom. xv. p. 479-719). 
The annab of Baronins and Pagi will accompany 
me much further on my long and laborious journey. 

63. MdXurra ^ irepijSdi^ros nai^cro^la, 1^ KoXovfiipif 
*Qpetyii (perhaps Elpijvi)), v€pi jfs koI 6 iroKvkvBptairos 

*AXe(ai^dp^ ifMOviiUt airrijs re Kal 

rod kpaarov ftefivfifjikifof (Concil. tom. iv. p. X276). A 
specimen of the wit and malice of the people b 
preserved in the Greek Anthology ( 1 , ii. c. 5, p. 
188, edit. Wechel), although the application was 
unknown to the editor Broda^us. The nameless 
epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, by confound¬ 
ing the episcopal salutation of ‘Teace be to all!*’ 
with the genuine or corrupted name of the 
bishop’s concubine:— 

"Elpiivri ir&vreffaiVf MoKoros elvep iveKSdtP, 

^ H&s biwarat Tatrip, bv fiSpos tvSop : 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems 
to have been a jealous lover, b the Gimon of a pre¬ 
ceding epigram, whose vebs karrinKSs was viewed 
with envy and wonder by Priapus himself. 

64. Those who reverence the infallibility of 
synods may try to ascertain their sense. The lead¬ 
ing bbhops were attended by partial or careless 
scribes, who dbpersed their copies round the 
world. Our Greek MSS. are sullied with the fabe 
and proscribed reading of ix tQv <l>vffkMP (Concil. 
tom. iii. p. 1460): the authentic translation of Pope 
Leo 1 . does not seem to have been executed, and 
the old Latin versions materially differ from the 
present Vulgate, which was revised (a.d. 550) by 
Rusticus, a Roman priest, from the best MSS. of 
the ^AKol/jarroi at Constantinople (Ducange, G. P. 
Christiana, 1 . iv. p. 151), a famoxis monastery of 
Latins, Greeks, and Syrians. See Concil. tom. iv. 
p. 1959-20491 and Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 326, 
etc. 

65. It b darkly represented in the microscope of 
Petavius (tom. v. 1 . iii. c. 5); yet the subtle theo¬ 
logian b himself afraid—ne qub fortasse super- 
vacaneam, et nimb anxiam putet hujusmodi vo- 
cularum inqubitionem, et ab instituti theologici 
gravitate alienam (p. 124). 

66. ij 6 5pDs Kpartlrta, 4 &ir€px6ftcda •«. 
oi banOskyopres ^apepol ykptaprtu., ol iyrtXiyopr^s Neo-- 
toptopol eliTiP, ol &pnXiyopT€s ds *PdtfiifP dvkX$<aartp 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1449). Evagrius and Liberatus 
present only the placid face of the synod, and db- 
creetly slide over these embers, suppositos cineri 
doloso. 

67. See, in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalce- 
don, the confirmation of the synod by Marcian 
(ConciL tom. iv. p. 1781, 1783); hb letters to the 
monks of Alexandiria (p. 1791), of Mount Sinai (p. 
1793), of Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1798); hb 
laws against the Eutychians (p. 1809,1811,1831); 

correspondence of Leo with the provincial 
jynods mi the revolution of Alexandria (p. X835- 


68. Photius (or rather Euiogius of Alexandria) 

confesses, in a fine passage, the specious colour of 
thb double charge against pope Leo and hb synod 
of Chalcedon (Biblioth. cod. ccxxv. p. 768 [p. 243, 
ed. Bekk.]). He waged a double war against the 
enemies of the church, and wounded either foe 
with the darts of hb adversary—icaraXX^XoisiS^Xfiri 
TOIL'S dvrtir&Xovf krlrptaoM, Against Nestorius he 
seemed to introduce the aiyxvirK of the Mono- 
physites; against Eutyches he appeared to coun^ 
tenance the trooTaa-itop Si&t^pa of the Nestorians. 
The apologist claims a charitable interpretation 
for the saints: if the same had been extended to 
the heretics, the sound of the controversy would 
have been lost hi the air. j 

69. AtXoupos, from hb nocturnal expeditioxls. In 
darkness and disguise he crept round the celb of 
the monastery, and whbpered the revelation to hb 
slumbering brethren (Theodor. Lector. 1 . i. [c.®]). 

70. ^Mpovs re ro\p7f$^pai juvplovs, [xal] alpdrcop irX^'* 
dei TToXvpdfjpai. fiij p6pop rijp yfjp dXXd xal aMp ^6 p 
5€pa. Such b the hyperbolic language of the Hen- 
oticon. 

71. See the Chronicle of Victor Tunnunensis, in 
the Lectiones Antiquae of Ganbius, republbhed by 
Basnage, tom. i. p. 326. 

72. 'i^he Henoticon b transcribed by Evagrius 
(1. iii. c. 13 ri4])» translated by Liberatus 
(Brev. c. 18). Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 411) and 
Asseman (Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 343) are s^t- 
bfied that it is free from heresy; but Petavius (Oog- 
mat. Theolog. tom. v. 1 . i. c. 13, p. 40) most unac¬ 
countably affirms Ghalcedonensem ascivit. An ad¬ 
versary would prove that he had never read the 
Henoticon. 

73. See Renaudot (Hbt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 
123, 131, 145, 195, 247). They were reconciled by 
the care of Mark I. (a.d. 799-819): he promoted 
their chieb to the bishoprics of Athribb and Talba 
(perhaps Tava: see D’Anville, p. 82), and supplied 
ffie sacraments, which had &iled for want of an 
episcopal ordination. 

74. De hb quos baptizavit, quos ordinavit Aca- 
cius, majorum traditione confectam et veram, 
praecipuc religiosse solicitudini congruam prsr- 
bemus sine difficultate medicinam (Galasius, in 
Epbt. i. ad Euphemium, Concil. tom. v. p. 286). 
The offer of a medicine proves the disease, and 
numbers must have perbhed before the arrival of 
the Roman physician. Tillemont himself (M6m. 
Ecclds. tom. xvi. p. 372,642, etc.) b shocked at the 
proud, uncharitable temper of the popes: they are 
now glad, says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch, 
St. Elias of Jerusalem, etc., to whom they refused 
communion whibt upon earth. But Cardinal Ba- 
ronius b firm and hard as the rock of St. Peter. 

75. Their names were erased from the diptych 
of the church: ex venerabili diptycho, in quo pbe 
memoriae transitum ad coelum habentium episco- 
porum vocabula continentur (Concil. tom. iv. p. 
1846). Thb ecclesiastical record was therdiM 
fsouivalent to the book Ufe. 
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76. Petavius (Dogmat. Theoiog. tom. v. 1. v. c. 

3 > 4 » P* 2i7'“a25) and Tillemont (M6m. Eccl6s. 

tom. xiv. p. 713, etc., 799) represent the history 
and doctrine of the Trisagion. In the twelve cen¬ 
turies between Isaiah and St. Proclus’s boy, who 
was taken up into heaven before the bishop and 
people of Constantinople, the song was consider¬ 
ably improved. The boy heard the angels sing, 
“Holy God! Holy strong! Holy immortal!” 

77. Peter Gnapheus, the fuller (a trade which he 
had exercised in his monastery), patriarch of An¬ 
tioch. His tedious story is discussed in the Annals 
of Pagi (a.d. 477-490) and a dissertation of M. de 
Valois at the end of his Evagrius. 

78. The troubles under the reign of Anastasius 
must be gathered from the Chronicles of Victor, 
Marcellinus, and Theophanes. As the last was not 
published in the time of Baronius, his critic Pagi 
is more copious, as well as more correct. 

79. The general history, from the council of 
Chalcedon to the death of Anastasius, may be 
found in the Breviary of Liberatus (c. 14-19), the 
second and third books of Evagrius, the abstract of 
the two books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of 
the Synods, and the Epistles of the Popes (ConciL 
tom. v.). The series is continued with some dis¬ 
order in the fifteenth and sixteenth tomes of the 
M6moires Eccl6siastiquc8 of Tillemont. And here I 
must take leave for ever of that incomparable 
guide, whose bigotry is overbalanced by the merits 
of erudition, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous 
minuteness. He was prevented by death from 
completing, as he designed, the sixth century of 
the church and empire. 

80. The strain of the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 
II, 13, 18, 27, 28) with the learned remarks of 
Alemannus is confirmed, rather than contradicted, 
by the Acts of the CSouncils, the fourth book of 
Evagrius, and the complaints of the African Fa- 
cundus, in his twelfth book—de tribus capitulis, 
“cum videri doctus appetit importune . . . spon- 
taneis qusestionibus ecclesiam turbat.” See Hro- 
cop. de Bell. Goth. 1 . iii. c. 35 [tom. ii. p. 429, ed. 
Bc^]. 

81. Procop. de iEdificiis, L i. c. 6,7, etc., passim. 

82. *X)s hit jcd^rat ii^itXaKTOi ks M Xioxvs riuds 
diopl vvKTcoVf 6fiov ToU Ttap Upixav lcrxaT<M» ykpowrw 

dvoKvicXcfcv tA Xpurrioplav XAyta airov 
6 iip Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1 . iii. c. 32 [tom. 
ii. p. 409, ed. ]^nn]. In the Life of St. Eutychius 
(apud Aleman, ad Procop. Arcan. c. 18 [tom. iiL 
P* 439 i cd. Bonn]) the same character is given with 
a design to praise Justinian. 

83. For these wise and moderate sentiments 
Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1 . i. c. 3) is scourged in 
the preface of Alemannus, who ranks him among 
the political Christians—sed longe verius hseresium 
omnium sentinas, prorsusque Atheos—abominable 
Atheists, who preached the imitation of God’s 
mercy to man (ad Hist. Arcan. c. 13). 

84. This alternative, a precious circumstance, is 
preserved by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 63, e^ 


Venet. 1733 [p. 449, ed, Bonn]), who deserves 
more credit as he draws toward his end. After 
numbering the heretics, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
etc., ne expectent, says Justinian, ut digni veniA 
judicentur: jubemus enim ut... convicti et aperti 
hseretici justse et idoneae animadversioni subjici- 
antur. Baronius copies and applauds this edict of 
the Code (a.d. 527, No. 39, 40). 

85. See the character and principles of the Mon- 
tanists, in Mosheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Con- 
stantinum, p. 410-424. 

86. Theophan. Chron. p. 153 [tom. i. p. 276, ed. 
Bonn]. John, the Monophysite bishop of Asia, is a 
more authentic witness of this transaction, in which 
he was himself employed by the emperor (Asseman. 
Bib. Orient, tom. ii. p. 85). 

87. Compare Procopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 28 [tom. 
iii. p. 156, ed. Bonn] and Aleman’s Notes) with 
Theophanes (Chron. p. 190 [tom. i. p. 340, ed. 
Bonn]). The council of Nice has intrusted the pa¬ 
triarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, 
with the annual proclamation of Easter; and we 
still read, or rather we do not read, many of the 
Paschal epistles of St. Cyril. Since the reign of 
Monophytism in Egypt, the Catholics were per¬ 
plexed by such a foolish prejudice as that which so 
long opposed, among the Protestants, the reception 
of the Gregorian style. 

88. For the religion and history of the Samari¬ 
tans, consult Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, a learned 
and impartial work. 

89. Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and 
modern seat of the Samaritans, is situate in a valley 
between the barren Ebal, the mountain of cursing 
to the north, and the fruitful Garizim, or mountain 
of cursing to the south, ten or eleven hours* travel 
from Jerusalem. See Maundrell, Journey from 
Aleppo, etc., p. 59-63* 

90. Procop. Anecdot. c. 11 [p. 75, ed. Bonn]; 
Theophan. Chron. p. 122 [vol. i. p. 274, ed. Bonn]; 
John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 62 [p. 447, ed. 
Bonn]. 1 remember an observation, half philo¬ 
sophical, half superstitious, that the province 
which had been ruined by the bigotry of Justinian 
was the same through which the Mohammedans 
penetrated into the empire. 

91. The expression of Procopius is remarkable: 
ob yd.p ol bbScei 4>bpot iv$p&ir<i)P efrat, Ijp yo /lij rqs oA- 
roD S6^t ol r€hcvTUPT€s rb^otep bpret* Anecdot. c. 13 
[p. 84, ed. Bonn]. 

92. See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 328, and the 
original evidence of the laws of Justinian. During 
the first years of his reign, Baronius himself is m 
extreme good humour with the emperor, who 
courted the popes, till he got them into his power. 

93. Procopius, Anecdot. c. 13; Evagrius, 1 . iv. c. 
10. If the ecclesiastical never read the secret his¬ 
torian, their common suspicion proves at least the 
general hatred. 

94. On the subject of the three chapters, the 
original acts of the fifth general council of Ckm- 
stantinople supply much useless though authentic 



tcim^ vi. p» 1-419}. The tent, doctrine of the Nestcsdam, hlui Item obi^^ 

EvkgnlEti ii leas <x>t^0a8 nnd correct ( 1 . iv; c. 58) by La Croze (Ghristianisme <te$ Indea^ tom. i. p. 

tiiaa the tiirec t^bia Facundna (in hit 19, ao), and is more fully exposed by^ Abulphar- 

twelve'bobkt, de tribns capitulis, which are most agios (Biblioth. Orient, tomi ii. p. aga; Hist. Dy« 

correctly-published by SirmcKid), liberatus (in nast. p. 91, vers. Latin. Pocock), and Assetnan 

his Brcviarium, c* aa, 03, 34), and Victor Tunu- himself (tom. iv. p. 218). They seem ignorant that 

nensis in his Chronicle (in tom. i. Antiq. Lect. they might allege the positive authority of the 
Canisii, p. 330-334). The Liber PontiBcalis, or ecthesis. *0 /itapos NeffTdphs Kalvep Bittiptop rifp BUav 
Anastasius (in Vigilio, Pelagio, etc.), is original rod Ki/p/ou kuapOp^iurnriVt Kal S60 ^Myap vlodt (the 

Italian evidence. The modem reader will derive common reproach of the Monophysites), ^60 

some information from Dupin (Biblioth. Eccies. ara rol/rtap €tir€ip oOk MXpftcre^ rovu&priop Bk roOro 
tom. v. p. 189-307) and Basnage (Hist, de PEglise, 0 ouklap twp, ... 660 irp 6 ffo»ir<op I 5 ^adr« (Goncil. tom. 

tom. i. p. 5i9-*54ih yet the latter is too firmly re- vii. p. 205). 

solved to depreciate the authority and character loa. See the orthodox faith in Petavius TDog- 
of the popes. mata Theoldg.'^tom. v. 1 . ix. c. 6-10, p. 433^447): 

95. Origen had indeed too great a propensity to all the depths of this controversy are sounded in 

imitate the tX^lpti and dwrokfitia of the old philos- the Greek dialogue between Maximus and Pyrrhus 

ophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Concil. tom. vi. (ad calcem, tom. viii. Annal. Baron, p. 755A794), 

p* 356). His moderate opinions were too repug- which relates a real conference, and produced a 

naat to the zeal of the church, and he was found short-lived conversion. \ 

guilty of the heresy of reason. 103. Impiissimam ecthesim ... scelerosun^ ty- 

96. Basnage (Praefat. p. 11-14, ad tom. i. Antiq. pum (Concil. tom. vii. p. 366) diabolicar op^- 

Lect. Ganis.) has fairly weighed the guilt and in- tionis genimina (fors. germina, or else the Greek 

nocence oi Theodore of Mopsuestia. If he com- in the original-^Concil. p. 363, 364) are 

posed 10,000 volumes, as many errors would be a the expressions of the eighteenth anathema. The 

charitable allowance. In all the subsequent cata- epistle of pope Martin to Amandus, a Galilean 

logues of heresiarchs, he alone, without his two bishop, stigmatises the Monothelitcs and their 

brethren, is included; and it is the duty of Asseman heresy with equal virulence (p. 393}. 

(Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p, 203-207) to justify 104. The sufferings of Martin and Maximus arc 
the sentence. described with pathetic simplicity in their origihal 

97. See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, letters and acts (Goncil. tom. vii. p. 63-78; Baron, 

and the exhortations of pope Pelagius to the con- Annal. Eccles. a . d . 656, No. 2, et annos subse- 

queror and exarch of Italy. Schisma . • • per po- quent.). Yet the chastisement of their disobe- 

testates publicas opprimatur, etc. (Concil. tom. vi. dicnce, i^ 6 pia and a^paros aUurpa^^ had been pre- 

p. 467, etc.). An army was detained to suppress viously announced in the Type of Gonstans (Gon- 
the sedition of an Illyrian city. See Procopius (de dl. tom. vii. p. 240). 

Bell. Goth. 1 . iv. c. 25 [tom. iii. p. 594, ed. Bonn]): 105. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 348) most 

^rirep ifpfica a^loip airroi% ol Tipurriopol ^tapdxoi^at. erroneously supposes diat the 124 bishops of the 

He. seems to promise an ecclesiastical history. It Roman synod transported themselves to Con- 

would have been curious and impartial. stantinople; and by adding them to the x68 

98. The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia Greeks, thus composes the sixth coundl of 292 

were reconciled by pope Honorius a.d. 63B (Mu- fathers. 

ralori, Annali dTtalia, tom. v. p, 376); but diey xo6. The Monothclite Gonstans was hated by 
again relapsed, and the schism was not finally ex- all, 5 id roc ravra (says Theophanes, Ghron. p. 292 

tin^uished till 6g8« Fourteen years before, the [edU Par.; tom. i. p. 538, ed. Bonn]) kpuHfirf vipUpta^ 

church of Spain had overlooked the £fth general rapd irBjrrwp, When the Monothclite monk 

coundl with contemptuous silence (xiiL Condi, failed in his mirade, the people shouted, 6 XaAs 

Toletan. in Concil. tom. vii. p. 487-494). (Condi, tomr vii. p. .1032). But this was a 

, 99. Nicetius, bishop of Treves (Condi tom. vi. natural and transient emotion; and I much fear 
p. 511-513): he himself, like most of the Galilean that the latter is an antidpation of orthodoxy in 
prdates (Gregor. Epist. 1 . vii. £p, 5, in Concil. the good people of Constantinople, 
teaem vi. p. 1007), was separated hrom the com** 107. The history of Monothelitism may be 
ozuiiion of the four patriarchs by his refusal to con** foimd in the Acts of the Synods of Rome (tom. viL 

demn the three chapters. Baionius almost pro* p. 77 - 395 » 601-608) and Gonstantuu^le (p. .6o9r- 

nounces the damnation of Justinian (a.o. 565, 1439). Baronius extracted ftome Original docu* 

hib. 6)« ments from the Vatican library; and his chronol^ 

100^ After relating the last heresy Justinian ogy is rectified by the diligence of Pagi. Even 

0 * iv. c- 40, 41) and the edict of his successor I^iii (Biblioth^ue £cd6s. tom. vi. p. 

(I v« c. 3 [41)1 the remainder of the history ol andBamage (Hist de PEgUse, tom. L 54 <**‘ 555 ) 

EVagrius if fihedwithdvil, instead of ecdesiastxcal, afford a tolerable abridgmeatilt* 

events. ' loB* Bs the Latcran jynod of 679^ WUfrid^ an 

SOI* This eatraordiiiary, and perhaps inconsis* Anglo-Saxon bishops subsexibed pro ornud Aiqui- 
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knuiri pwte Britaiate et Hibecaiae, quae ab An- 
glomm et J^ttonum* mscnoii Scotorum et Pio 


torum gentibus coiebantur (Eddius, id Vit. Su 
Wilfrid, c. 31, apud Pagi, Crilica, tom. iii. p. 88)e 
Theodore (magnae insulae Britanniae archiepisco- 
pus ct philosophus) was long expected at Rome 
(0>nciL tom. vii. p. 714), but he contented him¬ 
self with holding (a.d. 680) his provincial synod of 
Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of pope 
Martin and the first Lateran council against the 
Monothelites (Goncil. tom. vii. p. 597, etc.). The¬ 
odore, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named 
to the primacy of Britain by pope Vitalian (a.d. 
668, see Baronius and Pagi), whose esteem for his 
learning and piety was tainted by some distrust of 
his national character—ne quid contrarium veri- 
tati fidci, Graecorum more, in ecclesiam cui prae- 
esset introduceret. The Cilictan was sent from 
Rome to Canterbury under the tuition of an Afri¬ 
can guide (Bedae Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, L iv. c 
i). He adhered to the Roman doctrine; and the 
same creed of the incarnation has been uniformly 
transmitted from Theodore to the modern pri¬ 
mates, whose sound understanding is perhaps sel¬ 
dom engaged with that abstruse mystery. 

109. This name, unknown till the tenth cen¬ 
tury, appears to be of Syriac origin. It was in¬ 
vented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by 
the Nestorians and Mahometans; but it was ac¬ 
cepted without shame by the Catholics, and is 
frequently used in the Annals of Eutychius (Asse- 
man. Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 507, etc., tom. 
iii. p. 355; Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. 
p. 119). doifXoi ToO Boo-fcXcci^s, was the accla¬ 

mation of the fathers of Constantinople (Concil. 
tom. vii. p. 765). 

I xo. The Syriac, which the natives revere as the 
primitive language, was divided into three dia¬ 
lects. I. The Aramaan^ as it was refined at Edessa 
and the cities of Mesopotamia; 2. The Palestine^ 
which was used in Jerusalem, Damascus, and the 
rest of Syria; 3. The Nabathaan, the rustic idiom of 
the mountains of Assyria and the villages of Irak 
(Gregor. Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast, p. ii). On 
the Syriac, see Ebed-Jesu (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 
326, etc.), whose prejudice alone could prefer it to 
the Arabic. 

izi. I shall not enrich my ignorance with the 
spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill^ Wetstein, Asse- 
mannus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom 1 have con¬ 
sulted with some care. It appears, x. Tke$, of all 
the versions which are celetoated by the fathers, it 
is donbtfid whether any are now mdant in their 
priaiines integrity. 2. Tkat the Syriac h^.the best 
daim^ and that the consult of the Oriental sects is 
a prpof that it is more ancient than their schism. 

1X2. In the account of the Monophysites and 
Nestogians I am deeply indebted to the Bibliotheca 
Oriea$^ ClementmcHVati^^ of Joseph Simon 
Asseipanniis.*, .That learned Maronite was de- 
i{iat$hed in the year ^7x5 by pope Qemetig XXq to 
VM thn Egypt and .Syria, in search 


of MSS. HSs lour fpllp vohxines,:publi8hed at-^cape 
contain a part oi4y, though perhaps 
the most valuable, of his .extensive project. A# n 
native and as a s^olar, he possessed the Sytt^ 
literature; and, though a dependent of Rome,,l» 
wishes to be moderate and candid. 

113. See the Arabic canons of Nice in the trans¬ 
lation of Abraham Ecchelensis, No. 37, 38, 39, 40. 
Concil. tom. ii. p. 335, 336, edit, Venet, These 
vulgar titles, Nicene and Arabic, are both apocry¬ 
phal. The council of Nice enacted no more than 
twenty canons (Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 1 . i. c. 8); 
and the remainder, seventy or eighty, were col¬ 
lected from the synods of the Greek church. The 
Syriac edition of Maruthas is no longer extant 
(Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental, tom. i. p. 195, tom. 
iii. p. 74), and the Arabic version is mark^ with 
many recent interpolations. Yet this Code con¬ 
tains many curious relics of ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline; and since it is equally revered by all the 
Eastern communions, it was probably finished be¬ 
fore the schism of the Nestorians and Jacobites 
(Fabric, Biblioth. Graec. tom. xi. p. 363-367), 

114. Theodore the Reader ( 1 . ii. c. 5, 49, ad 
calcem Hist. Eccles.) has noticed this Persian 
school of Edessa. Its ancient splendour and the 
two eras of its downfall (a.o. 431. and 489) are 
clearly discussed by Assemanni (Biblioth.. Orient, 
tom. ii. p. 402, iii. p. 376, 378, iv. p. 70, 924)., 

115. A dissertation on the state of the Nestorians 
has swelled in the hands of Assemanni to a folio 
volume of 950 pages, and his learned researches 
are digested in the most lucid order. Besides, this 
fourth volume of the Bibliotheca Orientalis, the ex¬ 
tracts in the three preceding tomes (tom. i. p. 203, 

ii. p. 321-^6% iii. 64-70, 378-395, etc., 403-408, 
560-589) may be usefully consulted. 

116. See the Topographia Christiana of Cosmos, 
sumamed Indicopleustes, or the Indian navigator, 
1 . iii. p. 178,179; 1 . xi, p. 337. The entire work, of 
which some curious extracts may be found in 
Photius (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10, edit. Hoeschei^ 
Thevenot (in the ist part of his Relation' des 
Voyages, etc.), and Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec. 1 . 

iii. c* 25, tom. ii. p. 603-617), has been published 
by Father Montfaucon at Paris, 1707, ip the Nova 
CoUectio Patrum (tom. ii. p. x 13-346). It was the 
design of the author to confute the impious heresy 
of those who maintained that the earth is a globe, 
and not a fiat oblong table, as it is represented in 
the Scriptures ( 1 . ii. p. 138 [125, if.])^ But the non¬ 
sense of the monk is mingled with the practical 
knowledge of the traveller, who performed his 
voyage^ a.d. 522, and published hfr book at Alex¬ 
andra A.D. 547 ( 1 . ii. p. 140, 141; Montfaucon, 
Prsefot.x..i). The Ncstorianism oi Oosmas, un¬ 
known to his learned editor, was detected by La 
Croze (CSxristianisme des Indei> tom. L p. 

and. is confirmed by Assemasmi (Biblioth. Orient, 
toxnu iv. p. 605,6o6). 

117. In its prog^m lo Mosul, Jenssateo^ 
RoQie^ etc,, the story ^ jftroBter John evaporaiod 
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in a monstrous fable, of which some features have 
been borrowed from the Lama of Thibet (Hist. 
G6n6alogique des Tatares, P. ii. p. 43 ; Hist, de 
Gengiscan, p. 31, etc.), and were ignorantly trans¬ 
ferred by the Portuguese to the emperor of Abys¬ 
sinia (Ludolph. Hist, i^thiop. Comment. 1 . ii. c. 
i). Yet it is probable that in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Nestorian Christianity was pro¬ 
fessed in the horde of the Keraites (D’Herbelot, p. 
*56* 9 * 5 > 959 J Assemanni, tom. iv. p. 468-504). 

118. The Christianity of China, between the 
seventh and the thirteenth century, is invincibly 
proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, 
and Latin evidence (Assemanni. Biblioth. Orient, 
tom. iv. p. 502-552; Mte. de TAcademic des In¬ 
script. tom. XXX. p. 802-819). The inscription of 
Siganfu, which describes the fortunes of the Nes¬ 
torian church, from the first mission, a.d. 636, to 
the current year 781, is accused of forgery by La 
Ooze, Voltaire, etc., who become the dupes of 
their own cunning, while they are afraid of a Jes¬ 
uitical fraud. 

119. Jacobitae et Nestorianse plurcs quam Graeci 
et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. 1. ii. c. 
76, p. 1093, in the Gesta Dei per Francos. The 
numbers are given by Thomassin, Discipline de 
FEglise, tom. i. p. 172. 

120. The division of the patriarchate may be 
traced in the Bibliotheca Orient, of Assemanni, 
tom. i. p. 523-549, tom. ii. p. 457, etc., tom. iii. p. 
603, 621-623, tom. iv. p. 164-169, 423, 622-629, 
etc. 

121. The pompous language of Rome, on the 
submission of a Nestorian patriarch, is elegantly 
represented in the seventh book of Fra-Paolo, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Arbela, and the trophies of 
Alexander, Tauris and Ecbatana, the Tigris and 
Indus. 

122. The Indian missionary, St. Thomas, an 
apostle, a Manichsean, or an Armenian merchant 
(La Croze, Chrbtianisme des Indcs, tom. i. p. 57- 
70), was famous, however, as early as the time of 
Jcrom (ad Marcellam, Epist. 148 [Ep. 59, p. 328, 
ed., Vallars.]). Marco Polo was informed on the 
spot that he suffered martyrdom in the city of 
Maabar, or Meliapour, a league only from Madras 
(D’Anville, Eclaircissimens sur ITnde, p. 125), 
where the Portuguese founded an episcopal church 
under the name of St. Thom 4 , and where the saint 
performed an annual miracle, till he was silenced 
by the profane neighbourhood of the English (La 
Ocozc, tom. ii. p. 7-16). 

123. Neither the author of the Saxon Chronicle 

(a.d. 883) nor William of Malmesbury (de Gestis 
R^m Angliae, 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 44) were capable, in 
the twelfth century, of inventing this extraordinary 
fridt; they are incapable of explaining the motives 
and measures df Alfred, and their hasty notice 
serves only to provoke otir curiosity, William of 
Malmesbury the difficulties of the aiterprise, 

(|iiOd quiyis in 1^ ssecalo miretur; and 1 almost 
Suspect that fSOth English ambassadors collected 


their cargo and legend in Egypt. The royal author 
has not enriched his Orosius (see Barringtonb 
Miscellanies) with an Indian as well as a Scandi¬ 
navian voyage. 

124. Concerning the Christians of St. Thomas, 
sec Asscmann. Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 391- 
407* 435 *“ 45 * J Geddcs’s Church History of Mala¬ 
bar; and, above all. La Croze, Histoire du Chris- 
tianisme des Indes, in two vols. i2mo, La Haye, 
1758—a learned and agreeable work. They have 
drawn from the same source the Portuguese and 
Italian narratives; and the prejudices of the Jesuits 
are sufficiently corrected by those of the Protestants. 

125. Olop ^ev5aXi79i7s is the expression of 

Theodore, in his Treatise of the Incarnation, p. 
245, 247, as he is quoted by La Croze (Hist, du 
Christianisme d’Ethiopie et d’Arm6nie, p.\35), 
who exclaims, perhaps too hastily, “Quel pttoy- 
able raisonnement!” Renaudot has touched (Hist. 
Patriarch. Alex. p. 127-138) the Oriental accounts 
of Severus; and his authentic creed may be fou\|id 
in the epistle of John the Jacobite patriarch of An¬ 
tioch, in the tenth century, to his brother Mennas 
of Alexandria (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. 
p. 132-141). 

126. Epist. Archimandritarum et Monachorum 
Syriac Secundae ad Papam Hormisdam, Concil. 
tom. V. p. 598-602. The courage of St. Sabas, ut 
leo animosus, will justify the suspicion that the 
arms of these monks were not always spiritual 6r 
defensive (Baronius, a.d. 513, No. 7, etc.). 

127. Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 
10-46) and La Croze (Christianisme d’Ethiopie, 
p. 36-40) will supply the history of Xenaias, or 
Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, in 
Syria. He was a perfect master of the Syriac lan¬ 
guage, and the author or editor of a version of the 
New Testament. 

128. The names and titles of fifty-four bishops 
who were exiled by Justin are preserved in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseman. tom. ii. p. 
54). Severus was personally summoned to Con¬ 
stantinople—for his trial, says Liberatus (Brev. c. 
19)—that his tongue might be cut out, says Evag- 
rius ( 1 . iv. c. 4). The prudent patriarch did not 
stay to examine the difference. This ecclesiastical 
revolution is fixed by Pagi to the month of Sep¬ 
tember of the year 518 (Critica, tom. ii. p. 506). 

129. The obscure history of James, or Jacobus 
Baradaeus, or Zanzalus, may be gather^ from 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144,147), Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 133), and Assemannus 
(Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 424; tom. ii. p. 62-69, 
324 “ 33 *> 4*4; iii. p. 385-388). He seems to 
be unknown to the Greeks. The Jacobites them¬ 
selves had rather deduce their name and pedigree 
from St. James the apostle. 

130. The account of his person and writings is 
perhaps the most curious article in the Bibliotheca 
of Assemannus (tom. ii. p. 244-321, under the 
name of Gr€g(mus Bar^Hetrmts). La C^ze (Chris* 
tianisme d^Ethiopie, p. 53*^3) ridicules the pr^ 
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udice of the Spaniards against the Jewish blood 
which secretly defiles their church and state. 

131. This excessive abstinence is censured by La 
Croze (p. 352), and even by the Syrian Asseman- 
nus (tom. i. p. 226; tom. ii. p. 304, 305}. 

132. The state of the Monophysites is excellently 
illustrated in a dissertation at the beginning of the 
second volume of Assemannus, which contains 142 
pages. The Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar-He- 
braeus, or Abulpharagius (Biblioth. Orient, tom. 
ii, p. 321-463), pursues the double series of the 
Nestorian Catholics and the Maphrians of the 
Jacobites. 

133. The synonymous use of the two words may 
be proved from Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 191, 
267, 332), and many similar passages which may 
be found in the methodical table of Pocock. He 
was not actuated by any prejudice against the 
Maronitcs of the tenth century; and we may be¬ 
lieve a Melchite, whose testimony is confirmed by 
the Jacobites and Latins. 

134. Concil. tom. vii. p. 780. The Monothelite 
cause was supported with firmness and subtlety by 
Constantine, a Syrian priest of Apamea (p. 1040, 
etc.). 

135. llieophanes (Ghron. p. 295, 296, 300, 302, 
306 [tom. i. p. 542 sq., 552, 555, 561, ed. Bonn]) 
and Gedrenus (p. 437, 440 (ed. Par,; tom. i. p. 765 
sqq,y ed. Bonn]) relate the exploits of the Mar- 
daites: the name {Mard, in Syriac rebellavii) is 
explained by La Roque (Voyage de la Syrie, tom. 
ii. p. 53); the dates are fixed by Pagi (a.d. 676, No. 
4-14; A.D. 685, No. 3, 4); and even the obscure 
story of the patriarch John Maron (Asseman. fiib- 
lioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 496-520) illustrates, from 
the year 686 to 707, the troubles of Mount Libanus. 

136. In the last century twenty large cedars still 
remained (Voyage de La Roque, tom. i. p. 68-76); 
at present they are reduced to four or five (Volney, 
tom. i. p. 264). These trees, so famous in Scripture, 
were guarded by excommunication: the wood was 
sparingly borrowed for small crosses, etc.; an an¬ 
nual mass was chanted under their shade; and 
they were endowed by the Syrians with a sensitive 
power of erecting their branches to repel the snow, 
to which Mount Libanus is less faithful than it is 
painted by Tacitus: inter ardores opacum fidum- 
que nivibus—a daring metaphor (Hist. v. 6). 

137. The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in 
Gestis Dei per Francos, 1 . xxii. c. 8, p. 1022 [fol. 
Hanov. i6u]) is copied or confirmed by Jacques 
de Vitra (Hist. Hierosolym. 1 . iL c. 77, p. 1093, 
1094). But this unnatural league expired with the 
power of the Franks; and Abulpharagius (who 
died in 1286) considers the Maronitcs as a sect of 
Monothelites (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 292). 

138^ I find a description and history of the Ma- 
ronites the Voyage de la Syrie et du Mont Liban 
par La Roque (2 vols. in i2mo, Amsterdam, 1723; 
particularly tom. i. p. 4 a~ 47 » i 74 -i 84 > P- 

10^1 so). In the ancient part he copies the preju- 
du;«s of Nakos^ and tb^ other Maronites of Romci 


which Assemanmts is afraid to renounce and 
ashamed to support, Jablonski (Institut. Hist. 
Christ, tom. iii. p. 186), Niebuhr (Voyage de 
FArabie, etc., tom. ii. p. 346, 370-381), and, 
above all, the judicious Volney (Voyage en Egypte 
ct en Syrie, tom. ii. p. 8-31, Paris, 1787), may be 
consulted. 

139. The religion of the Armenians is briefly de¬ 
scribed by La Croze (Hist, du Christ, de TEthiopie 
et de rArm6nie, p. 269-402). He refers to the great 
Armenian History of Galanus (3 vols. in fol. Rome, 
1650-1661), and commends the state of Armenia 
in the third volume of the Nouveaux M6moires 
des Missions du Levant. The work of a Jesuit must 
have sterling merit when it is praised by La Croze. 

140. The schism of the Armenians is placed 
eighty-four years after the council of Chalcedon 
(Pagi, Critica, ad a.d. 535). It was consummated 
at the end of seventeen years; and it is from the 
year of Christ 552 that we date the era of the Ar¬ 
menians (FArt de v6rifier Ics Dates, p. xxxv.). 

141. The sentiments and success of Julian of 
Halicarnassus may be seen in Liberatus (Brev. c. 
19), Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 132,303), 
and Assemannus (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. Dis- 
sertat. de Monophysitis, p. viii. p. 286). 

142. See a remarkable fact of the twelfth cen¬ 

tury in the History of Nicetas Choniates (p. 258). 
Yet three hundred years before, Photius (Epistol. 
ii. p. 49, edit. Montacut.) had gloried in the con¬ 
version of the Armenians— XarpeUi ai\tiepov dpdodb- 
^ [ri^v "Karpeiap], 

143. The travelling Armenians are in the way of 
every traveller, and their mother church is on the 
high road between Constantinople and Ispahan: 
for their present state, see Fabricius (Lux Evan- 
gelii, etc., c. xxxviii. p. 40-51), Olearius ( 1 . iv. c. 
40), Chardin (voi, ii. p. 232), Tournefort (lettre 
XX.), and, above all, Tavernier (tom. i. p. 28-37, 
510-518), that rambling jeweller, who had read 
nothing, but had seen so much and so well. 

144. The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, 
from Dioscorus to Benjamin, is taken from Re¬ 
naudot (p. 114-164), and the second tome of the 
Annals of Eutychius. 

145. Liberat. Brev, c. 20, 23; Victor, Ghron. p. 
329, 330; Procop. Anecdot. c. 26, 27. 

146. Eulogius, who had been a monk of An¬ 
tioch, was more conspicuous for subtlety than elo¬ 
quence. He proves that the enemies of the faith, 
the Gaianites and Theodosians, ought not to be 
reconciled; that the same proposition may be or¬ 
thodox in the mouth of St. G)^, heretical in thiU 
of Severus; that the opposite assmions of St. Leo 
are equally true, etc. His writings are no longer 
extant, except in the Extracts of Photius, who had 
perused them with care and satisfaction, cod. 
ccviii. ccxxv., ccxxvi., ccxxvii., ccxxx., cclxxx. 

147. See the Life of John the Eleemosynary by 
his. contemporary Leontius, bishop of Neapotis hi 
Cyprus, wl^e Gredt text, either lost or hidden, is 
reflected in the Latin version of Baronius (aj». 
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6to, No. 9^ A.D. 620^ No« 8). Va^ (Critica, tom. ii. 
p. 763) and Fabridus (L v. 0.11, tom. vii. p. 454) 
have made some critical observations. 

148. Hiis number is taken firom the curious Re- 
cherches sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois (tom. ii. 

р. 192, 193); and appears more probable than the 
600,000 ancient or 15,000 modem Copts of Ge- 
melli Carreri. Cyril Lucar, the Protestant patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople, laments that those heretics 
were ten times more numerous than his orthodox 
Gredcs, ingeniously applying the iroWal kcp ScicAdcs 
Sevolaro oipox^io of Homer (Iliad, ii. 128), the 
most perfect expression of contempt (Fabric. Lux 
Evangdii, 740). 

149. The history of the Copts, their religion, 
manners, etc., may be found in the Abb6 Renau- 
dot’s motley work, neither a translation nor an 
original; the Chronicon Orientale of Peter, a Ja¬ 
cobite; in the two versions of Abraham Ecchd- 
Iduis, Paris, 1651; and John Simon Asseman, 
Venet. 1729. These annals descend no lower than 
the thirteenth century. The more recent accounts 
must be searched for in the travellers into Egypt, 
and the Nouveaux M^moires des Missions du 
Levant. In the last century Joseph Abudacnus, a 
native of Cairo, published at Oxford, in thirty 
pages, a slight Historia Jacobitarum, 147, post. 

150. 

150. About the year 737. See Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222; Elmacin, Hist. Sar¬ 
acen, p. 99. 

151. Ludolph. Hist, i^thiopic. et Comment. 1. i. 

с. 8; Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 480, etc. 
This opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe 
by the artifice of the Copts, the pride of the Abys- 
sinians, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and 
Arabs, has not even the semblance of truth. The 
rains of i£thiopia do not, ir the increase of the 
Nile, consult the >yill of the monarch. If the river 
approaches at Napata within three days’ journey 

the Red SeA (see D’Anville’s Maps), a canal 
that should divert its course would demand, and 
most probably surpass, the power of the Caesars. 

152. The Abyssinians, who still preserve the 
features and olive complexion of the Arabs, afford 
a proof that two thousand years are not sufBdent 
to change the colour' of the human race. The Nu¬ 
bians, an African race, are pure negroes, as black 
as those of Senegal or Congo, with flat noses, thick 
lips, and woolly hair (Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. 
V. p. 117, 143, 144, 166, 219, edit, in i2mo, Paris, 
S7^). Ibe ancients beheld, without mudi atten- 
twdf' the extraordinary phenomenon which has 
CjpSrdissd the philosophers and theologhms of mod- 
esrii timdt* 

Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, totn. L p. 329. 
>154, ^e Christianity of the Nubians, a.d. i 153, 
Is atldih9d^1>y the sheriff d Edrisi, frdsdy describ^ 
timidr the Nubian geogr^>her (p. 18), 

re pt t i tei ^s ihem as a nation of Jacobites. The 
hismrkiaii^^ that twinkle in the history of 
(p. 1781 220-224, 28i-^i>86, 405, 434, 


451,464), are all previous to this era. See the mod¬ 
em state in the Lettres Edifiantes (Reciieil, iv.) 
and Busching (tom. ix. p. 152-159, par Bd-enger). 

155; The abuna is improperly dignified by the 
Latins with the title of patriarch. The Abyssinians 
acknowledge only the four patriarchs, and their 
chief is no more than a metropolitan or national 
primate (Ludolph. Hist. iEthiopic. et Comment. 
1. iii. c. 7). The seven bishops of Renaudot (p. 511), 
who existed a.d. i i 3 i , are unknown to the historian. 

156 .1 know not why Assemannus (Biblioth. 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 384) should call in question 
these probable missions of Theodora into Nubia 
and iEthiopia^The slight notices of Abyssinia till 
the year 1500 are supplied by Renaudot (pL 336^ 
34 *. 381, 38a, 405. 443 . «c-. 45a. 456, 48% 475 . 
480, 511, sas, 559-564) from the C!optic wHtew, 
The mind of Ludolphus was a perfect blank! 

157. Ludolph. Hist. ^Ethiop. 1 . iv. c. 5. The most 
necessary arts arc now exercised by the Jews,\and 
the foreign trade is in the hands of the ArmeniVns. 
What Gregory principally admired and envied 
was the industry of Europe—artes et opificia. 

158. John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at 
Lisbon, 1569, was translated into English by Pur- 
chas (Pilgrims, 1 . vii. c. 7, p. 1149, etc.), and from 
thence into French by La Croze (Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie, p. 92-265). The piece is curious; but 
the author may be suspected of deceiving Ab|ys- 
sinia, Rome, and Portugal. His title to the rank of 
patriarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolph. Com¬ 
ment. No. loi, p. 473). 

159* Religio Romana ,.. nec precibus patrum 
nec miraculis ab ipsis editis suffulciebatur, is the 
uncontradicted assurance of the devout emperor 
Susneus to his patriarch Mendez (Ludolph. Com¬ 
ment. No. 126, p. 529); and such assurances should 
be preciously kept, as an antidote against any 
marvellous legends. 

x6o. I am aware how tender is the question of 
circumcision. Yet I will afBrm, i. That the iEthi- 
opians have a physical reason for the circumcision 
of males, and even of females (Recherches Philo- 
sophiques sur les Am6ricains, tom. ii.). 2. That it 
was practised in iEthiopia long before the intro¬ 
duction of Judaism or Christianity (Herodot. 1 . ii. 
c. 104; Marsham, C^on Chron. p. 72, 73). “In¬ 
fantes circumcidunt ^b consuetudinem non ob 
Judaismum,” says Gregory the Abyssinian priest 
(aj^d Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 72b). Vet, in the 
heat of dispute, the Portuguese were, sometimes 
branded with the name of undreumised (La Croze, 
p. 60; Ludolph. Hist, and Comment. L ini c. 1). 

' 161. The three Protestant historians, Ludolphus 
(Hist. iEthiopica, Francofert, 1681; Coxximep- 
tarius, 1691; Relatio Nova, etc., 1693, In felio), 
Geddes (Church History tff iEthiopia; London, 
1696, in 8vo), and Laf Oos^ (Hist, du' 
tianisme d’Ethiopie et d’Arml^ie, La Kaye, 
ih i2mo), have drawn dsetr priucipal 
from the Jesuits, ^edaUy from the General Hfr- 
toryofTellez, published in fbrtdg^^it 
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i66a We might be surprised at their fiankitess; 
but their most flagitious vice, the spirit of pcrsecu* 
tion, was in their eyes the most meritorious virtue. 
Ludolphus possessed some, though a slight, ad- 
vanta^ firom the iCthiopic language, and the per¬ 


sonal conversation of Gregory, aflree-i^iiited Abys¬ 
sinian priest, whom he invited from Rome to 
court of Saxe-Gotha. See the Theologia i£thiopica 
of Gregory, in Falnidus, Lux Evangelii, p. 716-* 
734 - 


Chapter XLIX 


1. The learned Selden has given the history of 
transubstantiation in a comprehensive and pithy 
sentence: *^This opinion is only rhetoric turned 
into logic.” (His Works, vol. iii. p. 2073, in his 
Table-Talk.) 

2. Nec intelligunt homines ineptissimi, qu6d si 
sentire simulacra et moveri possent, [ultro] adora- 
tura hominem friissent k quo sunt expolita. (Divin. 
Institut. 1 . ii. c. 2.) Lactantius is the last, as well as 
the most eloquent, of the Latin apologists. Their 
raillery of idols attacks not only the object, but the 
form and matter. 

3. See Irenaeus, Epiphanius, and Augustin (Bas- 
nage, Hist, des Eglises R6form6es, tom. ii. p. 1313). 
This Gnostic practice has a singular aflinity with 
the private worship of Alexander Severus (Lam- 
pridius, c. 29; Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. 
iii. p. 34 ). 

4. See this History, vol. i. p. 294, 353 and 465 
seq* 

5* Oif ykp r6 Qetov dirXoDi^ liirapxov xal HXtiwtop 
popq>aZs ricri Kal trxhP'O-tff'V otrrt Krfpip koI 

^6Xo(s rijv dircpoOviOV Kal vpodpapxop oMop rip^p 
Ijpeis SteYpd^Kapxp^ (Concilium Nicenum, ii. in 
Collect. Labb. tom. viii. p. 1025, edit. Venet.) II 
seroit peut-dtre X-propos de ne point souflrir 
damages de la Trinitd ou de la Divinitd; les d6- 
fenseurs les plus zdlds des images ayant condamnd 
celles-ci, et le concile de Trente ne parlant que des 
images de Jdsus-Christ et des Saints (Dupin, Bib- 
lioth. Ecclds. tom. vi. p. 154). 

6. This general history of images is drawn from 
the twenty-second book of the Hist, des Eglises 
Rdformdes of Basnage, tom. ii. p. 1310-1337. He 
was a Protestant, but of a manly spirit; and on this 
head the Rrotestants are so notoriously in the right, 
that they can venture to be impartial. See the per¬ 
plexity of poor Friar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 42. 

7. After removing some rubbish of miracle and 

inconsistency, it may be allowed that, as late as 
the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was decorated 
with a bronze statue, representing a grave personage 
wrapped in » cloak, with a grateful or suppliant 
female kneding before him, and that an inscrip- 
tion*-*T41 ^Upyitn^was perhaps in¬ 

scribed on the pedestal. By the Christians this 
group was frx>lishiy explained of their founder and 
the poor Etonian whom he had cured of the bloody 
flux (Euseb. vii* 18; Philostorg. viL 3, etc.). M. de 
Beausobre^ more reasonably conjectures the phi- 
ioBO{^er ApofloftiuB, or the emperor Vespasian; in 
the latter iiippoliticm the Idnale is a efty, a prov¬ 


ince, or perhaps the queen Berenice (Biblioth^ue 
Germanique, tom. xiii. p. 1-92)* 

8. Euseb. Hist. Eccl6s. 1 . i. c. 13. The learned 
Assemannus has brought up the collateral aid of 
three Syrians, St. Ephrem, Josua Stylites, and 
James bishop of Sarug; but I do not find any no¬ 
tice of the Syriac orinal or the archives of 
Edessa (Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 318, 420, 
554); their vague belief is probably derived from 
the Greeks. 

9. The evidence for these epistles is stated and 
rejected by the candid Lardner (Heathen Testi¬ 
monies, vol. i. p. 297-309). Among the herd of 
bigots who are forcibly driven from this conve¬ 
nient but untenable post, I am ashamed—with the 
Grabes, Caves, Tillemonts, etc., to discover Mr, 
Addison, an English gentleman (His Works, vol. L 
p, 528, Baskerville^s edition); but his superficial 
tract on the Christian religion owes its credit to his 
name, his style, and the interested applause of our 
clergy. 

10. From the silence of James of Sarug (Asse- 
man. Biblioth. Orient, p. 289, 318), and the testi¬ 
mony of Evagrius (Hist. Eccl^. 2 . iv. c. 27), I con¬ 
clude that this fable was invented between the 
years 521 and 594, most probably after the siege of 
Edessa in 540 (Axeman, tom. i. p. 416; Procopius, 
de Bell. Persic, i. ii. [c. 12, tom. i. p. 208 jr^., ed. 
Bonn]). It is the sword and buckler of Gregory Il« 
(in Epist. i. ad Leon. Isaur. ConcU. tom. vtii, p. 
B56, 657), of John Damascenus (Opera, tom. i. p. 
281, edit. Lequien [De Fide Orthod. 1 . iv. c. 16}), 
and of the second Nicene Council (Actio v. p, 
1030). The most perfect edition may be found in 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175-178 [^. Par.; tom* 
i. p. 308-314, ed. Bonn]). 

11. *Ax€ipowol7tTot, See Ducange, in Gloss. Grace* 
et Lat. The subject is treated with equal learning 
and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma de 
Imaginibus non Manfr factis, ad cakem Godini de 
Oificiis, p. 289-330), the ass, or rather the fox, of 
IngoMst^t (see the Scaligerana); with equal rea¬ 
son and wit by the Protestant Beausobre, in the 
ironical controversy which he has spread through 
many volumes of the Biblioth^ue Germanique 
(tom. xviii. p. 1-50; xx. p. 27-68; xxv, p. 1-56; 
xxvii. p. 85-118; xxviii. p. 1-33; xxxi. p. 111-14$; 
xxxii. p. 75-107; xxxiv. p. 67-^).; 

12. Thcophylact. Simocatta ( 1 . ii. c. 3, p. 34 [ed 
Par.; p. 70, ed. Bonn]; 1 . iit. c.. 1, p. Bs Jp. >1ed* 
Bonn}} celebrates the ^wBptKdp «ticav/«a, which jbe 
styles ^scpoiroiDroi'; yet it was no more than a 
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copy, since he adds, &pxkrvirov 7dp hcetvo (of 
Edessa) BfniaMiouai Tcapaioi rt See Pagi, 

tom. ii. A.O. 586, No. ii. 

13. See, in the genuine or supposed works of 
John Damascenus, two passages on the Virgin and 
St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Gretser, 
nor consequently by Beausobre (Opera Joh. Da- 
mascen. tom. i. p. 618, 631 [Adv. Gonstantinum 
Cabal, c. 6; Epist. ad Theophilum Imp. c. 4]). 

14. “Your scandalous figures stand quite out 
from the canvas: they are as bad as a group of 
statues!” It was thus that the ignorance and big¬ 
otry of a Greek priest applauded the pictures of 
Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to 
accept. 

15. By Gedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Ma- 
nasses, the origin of the Iconoclasts is imputed to 
the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who promised the 
empire to Leo; and the reproaches of these hostile 
sectaries are turned into an absurd conspiracy for 
restoring the purity of the Christian worship (see 
Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. 2). 

16. See Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 267), Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 201), and Abulfeda (Annal. 
Moslem, p. 264), and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. 
iii A.D. 944). The prudent Franciscan refuses to 
determine whether the image of Edessa now re¬ 
poses at Rome or Genoa; but its repose is inglo¬ 
rious, and this ancient object of worship is no 
longer famous or fashionable. 

17. *ApfJL€vlois Kal *A\afiavois iv* laris 1} twp iiytofp 
€lK 6 p(av rpoaxlfpriais ivrjydpevrai (Nicetas, 1 . ii. p. 
258 [ed. Par.; p. 527, ed. Bonn]), The Armenian 
churches are still content with the Gross (Missions 
du Levant, tom. iii. p. 148); but surely the super¬ 
stitious Greek is unjust to the superstition of the 
Germans of the twelfth century. 

18. Our original but not impartial monuments 
of the Iconoclasts must be drawn from the Acts of 
the Councils, tom. viii. and ix. Collect. Labb6, 
edit. Venet., and the historical writings of The- 
ophanes, Nicephorus, Manasses, Gedrenus, Zo¬ 
naras, etc. Of the modem Catholics, Baronius, 
Pagi, Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccles. Seculum 
viii. and ix.), and Maimbourg (Hist, dcs Icono- 
clastes), have treated the subject with learning, 
passion, and credulity. The Protestant labours of 
Frederick Spanheim (Historia Imaginum resti- 
tuta) and James Basnage (Hist, des Eglises R6- 
fonn6e8, tom. ii. 1. xxiii. p. 1339-1385) are cast into 
the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid and op¬ 
posite tendency it is easy for us to poise the balance 
with philosophic indifference. 

19. Some Bowers of rhetoric are ZOpoSop iropdp- 
ofiop KoX iBeopf and the bishops rots iiwraub^tpoasp. 
By Damascenus it is styled Bxupos koI dSeicros (Op¬ 
era, tom. i. p4 623 [Adv. Constant. Cabal, c. x6]). 
Spanheim’s Apology for the Synod of Constanti¬ 
nople (p. 171, etc.) is worked up with truth and 
ingenuity from such materials as he could find in 
the Nioene Acts (p. 1046, etc.). The witty John of 
Damascua eonvests htusKAircvs into ^urK&rcfvs; 


makes them KotXtodo^Xovs, slaves of their belly, etc. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 306. 

20. He is accused of proscribing the title of 
saint; styling the Virgin, Mother of Christ; com¬ 
paring her idter her delivery to an empty purse; of 
Arianism, Nestorianism, etc. In his defence, Span¬ 
heim (c. iv. p. 207) is somewhat embarrassed be¬ 
tween the interest of a Protestant and the duty of 
an orthodox divine. 

21. The holy confessor Theophanes approves 

the principle of their rebellion, BtUp KtPohiiepoL f 
(p. 339). Gregory II. (in Epist. i. ad imp. Leon. 
Concil. Tom. viii. p. 661, 664) applauds the zeal 
of the Byzantine women who killed the Imperial 
officers. ^ * / 

22. John, or Mansur, was a noble Christian of 
Damascus, who held a considerable offict in the 
service of the caliph. His zeal in the cause oAimages 
exposed him to the resentment and treacnery of 
the Greek emperor; and, on the suspicion of a 
treasonable correspondence, he was deprived of 
his right hand, which was miraculously restored 
by the Virgin. After this deliverance he resigned 
his office, distributed his wealth, and buried him¬ 
self in the monastery of St. Sabas, between Jerusa¬ 
lem and the Dead Sea. I’he legend is famous; but 
his learned editor, Father Lequien, has unluckily 
proved that St. John Damascenus was already a 
monk before the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, tom. i. 
Vit. St. Joan. Damascen. p. 10-13, Notas ad 
loc.). 

23. After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces 

his heir— rh fiiapdp airrov ykpvripa, ical rijs KaKlas 
airrov K\ripov6pos kv ytpbptpos (Opera Da¬ 

mascen. tom. i. p. 625 [Adv. Constant. Cabal, c. 
20]). If the authenticity of this piece be suspicious, 
we are sure that in other works, no longer extant, 
Damascenus bestowed on Constantine the titles of 
pkop Mcoa/tid, XpwTop&xovt fua&ytop (tom. i. p. 
306). 

24. In the narrative of this persecution from 
Theophanes and Gedrenus, Spanheim (p, 235-’ 
238) is happy to compare the Draco of Leo with 
the dragoons (Dracones) of Louis XIV., and highly 
solaces himself with this controversial pun. 

25. Uphypapua yh.p Kard rravaP 

riiP inch r^s abroVj rrdpras hrroypd^ai Kal bpvb' 

poi’ Tov dJdiTijaai Hip rcpooKitPriaip rtav aerrriap tUdpuv 
(Damascen. Op. tom. i. p. 625 [Adv. Constant. 
Cabal, c. 2i]). This oath and subscription I do not 
remember to have seen in any modern compilation. 

26. Kal riip ^PdtfAijp ai)p vdaip [rg] *lraXl$ rgs /Saffi- 
Xetas a^oD dvkarritrty says Theophanes (Chrono¬ 
graph. p. 343 [tom. i. p. 630, ed. Bonn]). For this 
Gregory is styled by CMrenus dviip diroo-ToXwcAs (p. 
450). Zonaras specifies the thunder, ApoBkpon 
trxjpoBiKx^ (tom. ii. 1 . xv. [c. 4] p. 104,105). It may be 
observed that the Greeks are apt to confound the 
times and actions of two Gregories. 

27. See Baronius, AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 730, No. 
4, 5: dignum exemplum! Bellarnoin. de Romano 
Pontifice, L v. c. 8: mulctavit eum parte imperii* 
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Sigonius, de Regno Italise, 1. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 
169. Yet such is the change of Italy, that Sigonius 
is corrected by the editor of Milan, Philippus Ar- 
gelatus, a Bolognese, and subject of the pope. 

28. Quod si Ghristiani olim non deposuerunt 
Neronem aut Julianum, id fiiit quia deerant vires 
temporales Christianis (honest Bellarmine, de 
Rom. Pont. 1 . v. c. 7). Cardinal Perron adds a dis¬ 
tinction more honourable to the first Christians, 
but not more satisfactory to modern princes— 
the treason of heretics and apostates, who break 
their oath, belie their coin, and renounce their al¬ 
legiance to Christ and his vicar (Perroniana, p. 
89). 

29. Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnage 
(Hist, de TEglise, p. 1350,1351) and the vehement 
Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum), who, with a hundred 
more, tread in the footsteps of the centuriators of 
Magdeburg. 

30. See Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. Epist. 

vii. 7, p. 456-474), Natalis Alexander (Hist. Nov. 
Testament!, secul. viii. dissert, i. p. 92-96), Pagi 
(Critica, tom. iii. p. 215, 216), and Giannone (Is- 
toria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 317-320), a 
disciple of the Gallican school. In the field of con¬ 
troversy I always pity the moderate party, who 
stand on the open middle ground exposed to the 
fire of both sides. 

31. They appeal to Paul Warnefrid, or Diac- 
onus (de Gestis Langobard. 1 . vi. c. 49, p. 506, 
507, in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. i. pars i.), and 
the nominal Anastasius (de Vit. Pont, in Mura¬ 
tori, tom. iii. pars, i.; Gregorius II., p. 154; Gre¬ 
gorius III., p. 158; Zacharias, p. 161; Stephanus 
III., p. 165; Paulus, p. 172; Stephanus IV., p. 
174; Hadrianus, p. 179; Leo III., p. 195). Yet I 
may remark that the true Anastasius (Hist. Eccles. 
p. 134, edit. Reg.) and the Historia Miscella ( 1 . 
xxi. p. 151, in tom. i. Script. Ital.), both of the 
ninth century, translate and approve the Greek 
text of Theophanes. 

32. With some minute difference, the most 
learned critics, Lucas Holstenius, Schelestrate, 
Ciampini, Bianchini, Muratori (Prolegomena ad 
tom. iii. pars, i.), are agreed that the Liber Pon¬ 
tificals was composed and continued by the apos¬ 
tolical librarians and notaries of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, and that the last and smallest part 
is the work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. 
The style is barbarous, the narrative partial, the 
details are trifling; yet it must be read as a curious 
and authentic record of the times. The epistles of 
the popes are dispersed in the volumes of Councils. 

33. The two epistles of Gregory II. have been 
preserved in the Acts of the Nicene Council (tom. 

viii, p. 651-674). They are without a date, which 
is variously fixed—by Baronius in the year 726, by 
Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. vi. p. 120) in 729, 
and by Pagi in 730. Such is the force of prejudice, 
that some papists have praised the good sense and 
inoderation of these letters. 

34. SUoet tkffaapa 6 


els Tijv Kaiivavlatt nal (brays 

robs kvkium (Epist. i. p. 664). This proximity of the 
Lombards is hard of digestion. Camillo Pellegrini 
(Dissert, iv. de Ducatfl Beneventi, in the Script. 
Ital. tom. V. p. 172, 173) forcibly reckons the 
twenty-fourth stadia, not from Rome, but firom 
the limits of the Roman duchy, to the first fortress, 
perhaps Sora, of the Lombards. I rather believe 
that Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, employs 
stadia for miles, without much inquiry into the 
genuine measure. 

35. ‘'Oi' al rreurai fiaoiXdai Trjs Bbaotas &e6v iir£- 
yetop 

36. Avh T^s haoarkpou Bixrexas rod XeYopkpov SeTrreroO 
(p. 665), The Pope appears to have imposed on 
the ignorance of the Greeks: he lived and died in 
the Lateran, and in his time all the kingdoms of 
the West had embraced Christianity. May not this 
unknown Septetus have some reference to the chief 
of the Saxon Heptarchy^ to Ina king of Wessex, who, 
in the pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited 
Rome for the purpose, not of baptism, but of pil¬ 
grimage (Pagi, A.D. 689, No. 2; A.D. 726, No. 15)? 

37. I shall transcribe the important and de¬ 
cisive passage of the Liber Pontificalis. Rcspiciens 
ergo pius vir profanam principis jussionem, jam 
contra Imperatorem quasi contra hostem se arma- 
vit, renuens haeresim ejus, scribens ubique se ca- 
vere Christianos, eo quod orta fuisset impietas 
talis. Jgitur permoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque 
Venetiarum cxercitus contra Imperatoris jussi¬ 
onem restiterunt: dicentes se nunquam in ejusdem 
pontificis condescendere necem, sed pro cjus magis 
defensionc viriliter decertare (p. 156). 

38. A census, or capitation, says Anastasius (p. 
156): a most cruel tax, unknown to the Saracens 
themselves, exclaims the zealous Maimbourg 
(Hist, des Iconoclastes, 1 . i.), and Theophanes (p. 
344 ftom. i. p. 631, ed. Bonn]), who talks of Pha¬ 
raoh’s numbering the male children of Israel, lliis 
mode of taxation was familiar to the Saracens; 
and, most unluckily for the historian, it was im¬ 
posed a few years afterwards in France by his 
patron Louis XIV. 

39. See the Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus (in the 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. 
ii. pars, i.), whose deeper shade of barbarism 
marks the difference between Rome and Ravenna. 
Yet we are indebted to him for some curious and 
domestic facts—the quarters and factions of Ra¬ 
venna (p. 154), the revenge of Justinian II. (p. 160, 
161), the defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 171), etc. 

40. Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the 
si quis .. . imaginum sacrarum . • . destructor 
.. • extiterit, sit extorris a corpore D.N. Jesu 
Christi vel totius ecclesiae unitate. The canonists 
may decide whether the guilt or the name consti¬ 
tutes the excommunication; and the decision Is of 
the last importance of their safety, since, according 
to the oracle (Gratian, Caus. xxiii. q. 5, c. 47, apud 
Spanheim, Hist. Imag. p. 112), homiddas noA 
esse qui exoommuidcatoi truddaiat. 
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41. OnpcKuh tale consilium Pontifeac^ sperans 
conveisionem prindpis (Anastas, p. 156). Sed ne 
dedsterent ab amore et fide R.J. admonebat (p. 
157). llie popes style Leo and Omstantine €k>- 
pronymus, Imperatores et Domini, with the strange 
epithet of Ptissimi, A famous mosaic of the Lateran 
(aj>. 798) represents Christ, who delivers the keys 
to St. Peter and the banner to Constantine V. 


(Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi. p. 337). 

42. I have traced the Roman duchy according 
to the maps, and the maps according to the excel¬ 
lent dissertation of Father Beretti (de Chorographia 
Italise Medii iEvi, sect. xx. p. 216-232). Yet I 
must nicely observe that Viterbo is of Lombard 
foundation (p. 211), and that Terracina was 
usurped by the Greelu. 

43. On the extent, population, etc., of the Ro¬ 
man kingdom, the reader may peruse with plea¬ 
sure the Discours Priliminaire to the R6publique 
l^omaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. i.), who will not 
be accused of too much credulity for the early ages 
of Rome. 

44. Quos {Romanos) nos, Longobardi scilicet, 
Saxones, Franci, Lotharingi, Bajoarii, Suevi, Bur- 
gundiones, tanto dedignamur ut inimicos nostros 
commoti, nil aliud contumeliarum nisi Romane, 
dicamus: hoc solo, id est Romanorum nomine, 
quicquid ignobilitatis, quicquid timiditatis, quic- 
quid avaritiac, quicquid luxuriae, quicquid men- 
dacii, immo quicquid vitiorum est comprehen- 
deotes (Liutprand, in Legat. Script. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars. i. p. ^i). For the sins of Cato or TuUy, 
Minos might have imposed as a fit penance the 
daily perusal of this barbarous passage. 

45. Pipino regi Francorum [et Patricio Roman¬ 
orum] omnis senatus atque universa populi gene- 
ralitas a Deo servatae Romanae urbis. Codex Caro- 
lin. epist. 36 in Script. ItaL tom. iii. pars ii. p. 160. 
Hie names of senatus and senator were never to¬ 
tally extinct (Dissert. Chorograph. p. 216, 217); 
but in the middle ages they signified little more 
than nobiles, optimates, etc. (Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin.). 

46. See Muratori, Antiquit. Italiae Medii iEvi, 
tom. ii. Dissertat. xxvii. p. 548. On one of these 
coins we read Hadrianus Papa (a.d. 772); on the 
reverse, Viet. DDNN. with the word CONOB^ 


which the P^ Joubert (Science des M^dailles, 
tom. ii. p. 42) explains by COJVSitantinopoli Offi- 
dna B (socunda). 

47. See West’s Dissertadon on the Olyminc 
Games (Pindar, vol. ii. p. 32-36, edition in x2mo) 
and the judicious reflecdons of Polybius (tom. i. 1 . 
Iv. {c. 73] p. 466, edit. Gronov.). 

48. l^e speech of Gregory to the Lombard is 
foely composed by Sigonius (de R^poio Italise, L 
iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173), who imitates the 

/Uoencerand the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 

4^ The Venedan historians, John Sagominus 
Venet. p. 13) and the doge, Andrew 
fyaoMo (Skaiptcires Rer. Ital. tom. xii. p. 135), 
Itave preserved thk egisdt of Gregory. The to 


and recovery of Ravenna are mentioned by Paului 
Diacemus (de Gest. Langobard. I. vi, c. 49, 54, .in 
Script. Ital. tom. i. pars. 1. p. 506, 508); but our 
chronologists, Pagi, Muratori, etc., cannot ascer¬ 
tain the date or circumstances. 

50. The option will depend on the various read¬ 
ings of the MSS. of Anastasius —deceperati or ds- 
cerpserat (Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars. i. p. 167). 

51. The CMex Carolinus is a collection of the 
epistles of the popes to Charles Martel (whom they 
s^le Subregulus), Pepin, and Charlemagne, as far 
as the year 791, when it was formed by the last of 
these princes. His original and authentic MS (Bib¬ 
liothecae Qu^ncularis) is now in the Immrial li¬ 
brary of Vienna, and has been published fey Lam- 
becius and Muratori (Script. Rerum Ital. pm. iii. 
pars. ii. p. 75, etc.). 

52. See this most extraordinary letter \in the 
Codex Carolinus, epist. iii. p. 92. The eneWes of 
the popes have charged them with fraud and blas¬ 
phemy; yet they surely meant to persuade father 
than deceive. This introduction of the dead, or of 
immortals, was familiar to the ancient orators, 
though it is executed on this occasion in the rude 
fashion of the age. 

53. Except in the divorce of the daughter of 
Desiderius, whom Charlemagne repudiated sine 
aliquo crimine. Pope Stephen IV. had most fu¬ 
riously opposed the alliance of a noble Frank-^cum 
perfidH, horrid^, nec dicendi, fcetentissim& na- 
tione Longobardorum—to whom he imputes the 
first stain of leprosy (Cod. Carolin. epist. 45, p. 
178, 179). Another reason against the marriage 
was the existence of a first wife (Muratori, Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. vi. p. 232, 233, 236, 237). But Char¬ 
lemagne indulged himself in the freedom of polyg¬ 
amy or concubinage. 

54. See the Annali d’ltalia of Muratori, tom, 
vi., and the three first Dissertations of his Anti- 
quitates Italise Medii yEvi, tom. i. 

55. Besides the common historians, three French 
critics, Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. 1 . vii. epist. 
9 > P* 477 -^ 487 )» Pagi (Critica, a.d. 751, No. t-6, 
AJ>. 752, No. i-io), and Natalis Alexander (Hist. 
Novi Testamenti, dissertat. ii. p. 96-1077, have 
treated this subject of the deposition of Childeric 
with learning and attention, but with a strong bias 
to save the independence of the crown. Yet they 
are hard pressed by the texts which they produce 
of Eginhard, Theophanes, and the old annals, 
Laureshamenses, Fuldenses, Loisielani. 

56. Not absolutely for the first time. On a . less 
conspicuous theatre it had been used, in tlkc sixth 
and seventh centuries, by the provincial Inshc^n of 
Britain and Spain. The royal unction of Constan¬ 
tinople was borrowed from the Latins in the last 
age of the empire. Constantine Manasses mentions 
that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewish^ Ijacom- 
prdiensible ceremony. See Selden’s Tittes of Hon¬ 
our, in his Works, vol. iiL part i. p. 2347249.^ 

57. See Eginha^ in Viti CaroE P* 

9, etc., c. lit. p. 24 [eci Schmfridt}. CbUctefo was 
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tbe Cario>^ngiam 

•^aiictontaUf Fontifidf RbnumL Launoy, etc.| pre¬ 
tend that these strong words are susceptible of a 
very soft interpretation. Be it so; yet Eginhard 
understood the world, the court, and the Latin 
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9i4y verbal. The xnest ancient act of donat^ll^ 
pretosds to be extant is that of the emperoi^ 
the Pious (Sigonius, de Regno ItaHse, 1 . Iv. 
tom. it p. 267-^70}. Its authenticity, or at k | 
integrity, are much questioned (Pagi, a.x>., 


language. 

56. For the title and powers of patrician of 
Rome, see Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 149* 
151), Pagi (Gritica, a.d. 740, No. 6~i i), Muratm 
(Annali dTtalia, tom. vL p. 308-329), and St. 
Marc (Abr€g6 Ghronologique de ITtalie, tom. i. p. 
379-382). Of these the Franciscan Pagi is the most 
disposed to msdce the patrician a lieutenant of the 
church, rather than the empire. 

59. The papal advocates can soften the symbolic 
meaning of the banner and the keys; but the style 
of ad regnurn dimisimus, or direximus (Codex Ga- 
rolin. epist. i. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 76), seems to allow 
of no palliation or escape. In the MS. of the Vienna 
library, they read, instead of regnurn^ rogurriy prayer 
or request (see Ducange); and the royalty of Charles 
Martel is subverted by this important correction 
(Catalani, in his Critical Prefaces, Annali dTtalia, 
tom. xvii. p. 95-99). 

60. In the authentic narrative of this reception, 
the Liber Pontificalis observes—obviam illi ejus 
sanctitas dirigens venerabiles [venerandas] cruces, 
id est signa; sicut mos est ad exarchum, aut pa- 
tricium suscipiendum, eum cum ingenti honore 
suscipi fecit (tom. iii. pars. i. p. 185). 

61. Paulus Diaconus, who wrote before the 
pire of Charlemagne, describes Rome as his sub¬ 
ject city—vestrae civitates (ad Pompdum Festum), 
suis addidit sceptris (de Metensis Ecclesiae Epis- 
copis). Some Carlovingian medals, struck at Rome, 
have engaged Le Blanc to write an elaborate, 
though partial, dissertation on their authority at 
Rome, both as patricians and emperors (Amster¬ 
dam, 1692, in 4to). 

62. Mosheim (Institution Hist. Eccles. p. 263) 
weighs this donation with fair and deliberate pru¬ 
dence, The original act has never been produced; 
but the Liber Pontificalis represents (p. 171), and 
the Codex Carolinus supposes, this ample gift. 
Both are contemporary records; and the latter is 
the more authentic, since it has been preserved, 
not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 

63. Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow 
concessions, of interest and prejudice, firom which 
even Muratori (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. 63-68) is not 
exempt, I have been guided, in the limits of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the Dissertatio Cho- 
rographica Italian Medii ^vt, tom. x. p. x 60-180. 

64. Spoletini deprecati sunt, ut eos in servitio B. 
Pelrl reciperet et more Romanorum tonsurari £a- 
ceret (Aniatasius, p. 185). Yet it may be a.question 
whether they gave their own persons or their 
country. 

65. . policy and donations of Caiarlexnagne 
ve catnfuUy exaiAined by St. Marc (Abr6g6, tom. 

p.. 390-408), who has well studi^ the Codex 
Gvdijhus. 1 .believe with him, thaa they were 


No. 7, etc.; Muratori, Annali, tom. vi. p. 432, 
Dissertat. Ghorograpbica, p. 33, 34); but I sA 
reasonable objection to these princes so fteely^ 
posing of what was not their own. 

66. Charlemagne solicited and obtained 
the proprietor, Adrian I., the mosaics of the pah 

of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-la-Chapel. ^ 
(Cod. Garolin. epist. 67, p. 223). 

67. The popes often complain of the usurpation^ 
of Leo of Ravenna (Codex Carolin. epist. 5I1 52,V 
53, p. 200-205). Si corpus St. Andreae germani St. ^ 
Petri htc humasset, nequaquam nos Romani poh- 
tifices sic subjugassent (Agnellus, Liber Ponti^ 
calis, in Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. ii. pars. i. p« 
107). 

68. Piissimo Constantino magno, per ejus largi- 
tatem S. R. Ecclesia elevata et exaltata est, et po- 
testatem in his Hesperix partibus largiri dxgnatus 
est.... Quia ecce novus Gonstantinus his tempo- 
ribus, etc. (Codex Carolin. epist. 49, in tom. iii. 
part. ii. p. 195). Pagi (Gritica, a,d. 324, No. 16) 
ascribes them to an imposter of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, who borrowed the name of St. Isidore: his 
humble title of Peccator was ignorantly, but aptly, 
turned into Mercator; his merchandise was indeed 
profitable, and a few sheets of paper were sold for 
much wealth and power. 

69. Fabricius (Biblioth. Grace, tom. vi. p. 4-7) 
has enumerated the several editions of this Act, in 
Greek and Latin. The copy which Laurentius 
Valla recites and refutes appears to be taken either 
from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from 
Gratian’s Decree, to which, according to him and 
others, it has been surreptitiously tacked. 

70. In the year 1059 it was believed (was it be¬ 
lieved?) by Pope Leo IX., Cardinal Peter Dami- 
anus, etc. Muratori places (Annali dTtalia, tom. 
ix. p. 23, 24) the fictitious donations of Lewis the 
Pious, the Othos, etc., de Donatione Gonstantini. 
See a Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, seculum 
iv. diss, 25, p. 335-350. 

71. Sec a large account of the controversy (a.d. 
1105), which arose from a private lawsuit, in the 
Ghrcmicon Farsense (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. ii. pars. iL p. 637, etc.), a copious extract 
from the archives of that Benedictine abbey. They 
were formerly accessible to curious foreigners (Lc 
Blanc and Mabillon), and would have enriched the 
first volume of the Historia Monastica Italiac of 
Quirini. But they are now imprisoned (Muratori, 
Scriptores R. I. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 269) by the 
timid policy of the court'of Rome; and the ^ture 
cardirial yielded to the voice of authority and the 
whispers of ambition (Quirini, Comment, pars is. 
p. 183-136). 

72t I have read in the coilection Of Schardlus 
<de Poteitale Imperiali Ecclesiasttci, p. 734 *** 7 ^^ 
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; ted discourse, which was composed by 
A.D. 1440, six years after the flight of 
pop IV. It is a most vehement party 

pi^ct; Valla justifies and animates the revolt 
Qf Romans, and would even approve the use 
of ^g^er against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a 
^Wght expect the persecution of the clergy; 

made his ]^ce, and is buried in the Lat- 
^ / (Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Valla; Vos- 
de Historicis Latinis, p. 580). 

. See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in 
long and valuable digression, which has re- 
Led its place in the last edition, correctly pub- 
led from the author’s MS., and printed in four 
ilumes in quarto, under the name of Friburgo, 
775 (Istoria d’ltalia, tom. i. p. 385-395). 

74. The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, 
among the things that were lost upon earth (Or¬ 
lando Furioso, xxxiv. 80). 

Di vari fiori ad un gran monte passa, 

Gh’ ebbe gi 4 buono odore, or puzza forte: 
Questo era il dono (se per6 dir lece) 

Che Constantino al buon Silvestro fece. 


represent the Oriental patriarchs. This curious 
anecdote is revealed by Theodore Studites (Epist. 
i. 38, in Sirmond. Opp. tom. v. p. 1319), one of 
the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

80. Zvf/^p€i dk aoi, nil KaraXiirw kif x6Xc( raitTTg 

Topveiotf els 6 pif elakT^jiSf ij h>a i.pviiiT'd t 6 irpoaicbv&v 
rdv Kiipiop iipMv KoX 6§6 p *lfiffovp Xpiardp per^ rvis ISLas 
aifTov pifTpos kp thcopi. These visits could not be in¬ 
nocent, since the ^oLpup iroppelas (the demon of 
fornication) kiroXkpei Sk abrdp , , , kp pLq. oiv C)s 
kirkKUTo o- 06 dpa, etc. Actio iv. p. 901; Actio 

V. p. 1031. 

81. See an account of this controversy in the 

Alexias of Axma Comnena ( 1 . v. p. 129 [qd. Par.; 
c. 2, p. 229/ ed. Bonn]) and Mosheim (flnstitut. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 371, 372). 1 

82. The Libri Carolini (Spanheim, p. 443-529), 
composed in the palace or winter quavers of 
Charlemagne, at Worms, a.d. 790, and sjent by 
Engebert to Pope Adrian I., who answereq them 
by a grandis et verbosa epistola (Concil. toik. viii. 
p. 1553). The Carolines propose 120 objections 
against the Nicene synod, and such words as these 


Yet this incomparable poem has been approved 
by a bull of Leo X. 

75. See Baronius, a.d. 324, No. 117-123; a.d. 
1x91, No. 51, etc. The cardinal wishes to suppose 
that Rome was oflered by Constantine, and refused 
by Silvester. The act of donation he considers, 
strangely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks. 

76. Baronius n’en dit gu^es contre; encore en 
a-t-il trop dit, et Ton vouloit sans moi {Cardinal du 
Perron)i qui Tempdehai, censurcr cette partie de 
son histoire. J’en devisai un jour avec le Pape, et il 
ne me r^pondit autre chose “che volete? i Can- 
onici la tengono,” il le disoit en riant (Perroniana, 
P- 77 )- 

77. The remaining historv, of images, from Irene 
to Theodora, is collected for the Catholics by Ba¬ 
ronius and Pagi (a.d. 780-840), Natalis Alexander 
(Hist. N. T. seculum viii.; Panoplia ad versus Hae- 
reticos, p. 118-178), and Dupin (Biblioth. Ecclds. 
tom. vi. p. 136-154); for the Protestants, by Span¬ 
heim (Hist. Imag. p. 305-639), Basnage (Hist, de 
TEglisc, tom. i. p. 556-572; tom. ii. p. 1362-1385), 
and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. secul. viii. et 
ix.). The Protestants, except Mosheim, are soured 
with controversy; but the Catholics, except Dupin, 
arc inflamed by the fury and superstition of the 
monks; and even Le Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire), 
a genUeman and a schokur, is infected by the 
odious contagion. 

78. See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the 
second Council of Nice, with a number of relative 
pieces, in the eighth volume of the Councils, p. 
645-1600. A faithful version, with some critical 
noOss, would provoke, in different readers, a sigh 
or a smile. 

79. The pope’s legates were casual messengers, 
two priests without any special commission, and 
who were disavowed on their return. Some vaga¬ 
bond monlu wrere persuaded by the Catholics to 


are the flowers of their rhetoric—Dementiam . . . 
priscae Gentilitatis obsolctum errorem . . . argu- 
menta insanissima et absurdissima . . . derisione 
dignas nsenias, etc. etc. 

83. The assemblies of Charlemagne were po¬ 
litical as well as ecclesiastical; and the three hun¬ 
dred members (Nat. Alexander, sect. viii. p. 53) 
who sat and voted at Frankfort must include not 
only the bishops, but the abbots, and even the 
principal laymen. 

84. Qui supra sanctissima patresnostri (episcopi 
et sacerdotes) omnimodis servitium et adorationem 
imaginum renuentes contempserunt, atque con- 
sentientes condemnaverunt (Concil. tom. ix. p. 
101; Canon ii. Franckfurd). A polemic must be 
hard-hearted indeed who does not pity the efforts 
of Baronius, Pagi, Alexander, Maimbourg, etc., 
to elude this unlucky sentence. 

85. Theophanes (p. 343 [tom. i. p. 631, ed. 
Bonn]) specifies those of Sicily and Calabria, 
which yielded an annual rent of three talents and 
a half of gold (perhaps £7000 sterling). Liutprand 
more pompously enumerates the patrimonies of 
the Roman church in Greece, Judaea, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and Libya, 
which were detained by the injustice of the Greek 
emperor (Legat. ad Nicephorum, in Script. Re¬ 
rum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars. i. p. 481). 

86. The great diocese of the Eastern lUyricum, 
with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily (Thomasstn, 
Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 145). By the con¬ 
fession of the Greeks, the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople had detached tom Rome the metropolitans 
of Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Nicopolis, and 
Patrse (Luc. Holsten. Geograph. Sacra, p. 22); 
and his spiritual conquests extended to Naples and 
Amalfi (Giannone, Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. 

P- 5*7-524; Pagi* a.d. 730, No. 11). 

87. In hoc ostenditur, quia ex uno capituk) ab 
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entire reversis, in aliis duobus, in €odm (was it the 


same?) permaneant errore •.. de diocesi S. R. E. 
seu de patrimoniis itenim increpantes common- 
emus, ut si ea restituere noluerit hereticum eum 
pro hujusmodi errore persevcrantia decememus 
(Epist. Hadrian. Papas ad Carolum Magnum, in 
Goncil. tom. viii. p. 1598); to which he adds a 
reason most directly opposite to his conduct, that 
he preferred the salvation of souls and rule of faith 
to the goods of this transitory world. 

88. Fontanini considers the emperors as no more 
than the advocates of the church (advocatus et 
defensor S. R. E. See Ducange, Gloss. Lat. tom. i. 
p. 97). His antagonist Muratori reduces the popes 
to be no more than the exarchs of the emperor. In 
the more equitable view of Mosheim (Institut. 
Hist. Ecclcs. p. 264, 265), they held Rome undejr 
the empire as the most honourable species of fief 
or bcn^ce—premuntur nocte caliginosi! 

89. His merits and hopes are summed up in an 
epitaph of thirty-eight verses, of which Charle¬ 
magne declares himself the author (GonciL tom. 
viii. p. 520). 

Post patrem lacrymans Carolus haec car- 
mina scrips!. 

Tumihidulcisamor,temodoplangopater. ., 
Nomina jungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by AJeuin; but the 
tears, the most glorious tribute, can only belong to 
Charlemagne. 

90. Every new pope is admonished—“Sanctc 
Pater, non videbis annos Petri,” twenty-five years. 
On the whole series the average is about eight 
years—a short hope for an ambitious cardinal. 

91. The assurance of Anastasius (tom. iii. pars 
i. p. 197,198) is supported by the credulity of some 
French annalists; but Eginhard, and other writers 
of the same age, are more natural and sincere. 
“Unus ei oculus paululum est laesus,” says John 
the deacon of Naples (Vit. Episcop. Napol. in 
Scriptores Muratori, tom. i. pars ii. p. 312). Theo- 
dolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleans, ob¬ 
serves with prudence (1. iii. carm. 3);— 

Reddita sunt? minim est: minim est au- 
ferre nequisse. 

Est tamen in dubio, hinc mirer an inde 
magis. 

92. Twice, at the request of Adrian and Leo, he 
appeared at Rome—longd tunic& et chlamyde 
amictus, et calceamentis quoque Romano more 
formatis. Eginhard (c. xxiii. p. 109-113) describes, 
like Suetonius, the simplicity of his dress, so popu¬ 
lar in the nation, that, when Charles the Bald re¬ 
turned to France in a foreign habit, the patriotic 
dogs barked at the apostate (Gaillard, Vie de 
Charlemagne, tom. iv. p. 109). 

93. See Anastasius (p. 199) and Eginhard (c. 
xxviii. p. 124-128). The unction is mentioned by 
Theophanes (p. 399 [tom. i. p. 733, ed. Bonn]), 
the oath by Sigonius (from the CMo Romanus), 
and the pope’s adoration, more antiquorum prin- 
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dpum, by the Annales Bertiniani (Script. Mu 
tor. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 505). 

94. This great event of the translation or restor-\ 
ation of the empire is related and discussed by Na-I 
talis Alexander (secul. ix. dissert, i. p. 390-397), I 
Fagi (tom. iii. p. 418), Muratori (Annali dTtalia, ' 
tom. vi. p. 339-358), Sigonius (de Regno Italiae, 
L iv. Opp. tom. ii. p. 247-251), Spanheim (de 
fictU Translatione Imperii), Giannone (tom. i. p. 
395-405), St. Marc (Abr6g6 Chronologique, tom. 
i. p. 438-450), Gaillard (Hist, de Charlemagne, 
tom. ii. p. 38&-446). Almost all these moderns 
have some religious or national bi£is. 

95. By Mably (Observations sur THistoire de 
France), Voltaire (Histoirc G6n^rale), Robertson 
(History of Charles V.), and Montesquieu (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 18). In the year 1782 M. Gail¬ 
lard published his Histoire de Charlemagne (in 4 
vols. in 12mo), which I have freely and profitably 
used. The author is a man of sense and humanity, 
and his work is laboured with industry and ele¬ 
gance. But I have likewise examined the original 
monuments of the reigns of Pepin and Charle¬ 
magne, in the fifth volume of the Historians of 
France. 

96. The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk 
eleven years after the death of Charlemagne, 
shows him in purgatory, with a vulture, who is 
perpetually gnawing the guilty member, while the 
rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound 
and perfect (see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 317-360). 

97. The marriage of Eginhard with Imma, 
daughter of Charlemagne, is, in my opinion, suf¬ 
ficiently refuted by the probrum and suspicio that 
sullied these fair damsels, without excepting his 
own wife (c. xix. p. 98-100, cum Notis Schmincke). 
The husband must have been too strong for the 
historian. 

98. Besides the massacres and transmigrations, 
the pain of death was pronounced against the 
following crimes:—I. The refusal of baptism. 2. 
The false pretence of baptism. 3. A relapse to 
idolatry. 4. The murder of a priest or bishop. 
5. Human sacrifices. 6. Eating meat in Lent. But 
every crime might be expiated by baptism or 
penance (Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 241-247); and the 
Christian Saxons became the friends and equals 
of the Franks (Struv. Corpus Hist. Germanicae 

p-133)- 

99. In this action the famous Rutland, Rolando, 
Orlando, was slain—cum compluribus aliis. See 
the truth in Eginhard (c. 9, p. 51-56), and the 
fable in an ingenious Supplement of M. Gsullard 
(tom. iii. p. 474). The Spaniards are too proud of a 
victory which history ascribes to the Gascons, and 
romance to the Saracens. 

100. Yet Schmidt, from the best authwtles, 
represents the interior disorders and oppression of 
his reign (Hist, des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 45-49). 

101. Omnis homo ex sui ixroi»rietate legitimam 
decimam ad ecclesiam conferat. Experimento enim 
didicimus, in anno, quo ilia valida fiunes irr^pstt. 
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etmllire vacuas annonas k dsemonibui devoratas, 
et voces exprobrationis auditas. Such is the decree 
and assertion of the great Council of Frankfort 
(Canon xxv. tom. ix. p. 105). Both Selden (Hist, 
of Hthes; Works, vol. iii. part ii. p. 1146) and 
Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxxi. c. xa) 
represent Charlemagne as the first iigcd author of 
tithes. Such obligations have country gentlemen to 
his memory! 

X02. Eginhard (c. 25, p. 119) clearly affirms 
tentabat et scribere . . . sed parum prospere suc- 
cessit labor prseposterus et sero inchoatus. The 
moderns have perverted and corrected this ob¬ 
vious meaning, and the title of M. Gaillard’s Dis¬ 
sertation (tom. iii. p. 247*^260} betrays his par¬ 
tiality. 

103. See Gaillard, tom. iii. p. 138-176, and 
Schmidt, tom. ii. p. 121-129. 

_104, M. Gaillard (tom. iii. p. 372) fixes the true 

Mature of Charlemagne (see a Dissertation of Mar- 
quard Freher ad calcem Eginhard, p. 220, etc.) at 
five feet nine inches of French, about six feet one 
inch and a fourth English, measure. The romance- 
writers have increased it to eight feet, and the 
giant was endowed with matchless strength and 
appetite; at a single stroke of his good sword 
Joyeuse^ he cut asunder a horseman and his horse; 
at a single repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, 
a quarter of mutton, etc. 

105. See the concise, but correct and original, 
work of D’Anville (Etats formfs en Europe apr^ 
la Chute de F Empire Romain en Occident, Paris, 
1771, in 4to), whose map includes the empire of 
Obarlemagne; the different parts are illustrated— 
by Valcsius (Notitia Galliarum) for France, Be- 
retti (Dissertatio Chorographica) for Italy, De 
Marca (Marca Hispanica) for Spain. For the 
middle geography of Germany I confess myself 
poor and destitute. 

106. After a brief relation of his wars and con¬ 
quests (Vit. Carol, c. 5-14), Eginhard recapitu¬ 
lates, in a few words (c. 15), the countries subject 
to his empire. Struvius (Corpus Hist. German, p. 
X18-149) has inserted in his Notes the texts of the 
did Chronicles. 

X07. Of a charter granted to the monastery of 
Alaon (a.d. 845) by Charles the Bald, which de¬ 
duces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether some 
subsequent links of the ninth and tenth centuries 
are equally firm; yet the whole is approved and 
defended by M. G^Uard (tom. it p. 60-81, 203- 
ad6), who affirms that the fomily of Montesquieo 
<m9l of the President de Montesquieu) is descended, 
in the female line, firom Clotaire and Clovis—an 
innocent pretension! 

X08. Tl^ governors or counts of the Spanish 
march revolted from Charles the Simple about 
yetd* 900; and a poor pittance, the Rousillon, 
^ been xrecovered in 1642 by the kings of France 
{Lcrnguidme,'Description de la France, tom. i. p. 
23<H2n2); Yt^ the Rousillon contains 188^900 sub^ 
and annually pays 2,600,000 Hvres (Necker^ 


Administradon des Finances, torn. L p, 278,279); 
more people, perhaps, and d^btless more money, 
than the march of Charlemagne* 

109. Schmidt, Hist, des ABemands, tom. ii. p. 
200, etc. 

x 10. See Giannone, tom. i. p. 374, 375, and the 
Annals of Muratori. 

iix. Quot praelia in eo gcsta! quantum san¬ 
guinis effusum sit! Testatur vacua omni habita- 
tione Pannonia, et locus in quo regia Gagani fiiit 
ita descrtus ut ne vestigium quidem humanae ha- 
bitationis appareat. Tota in hoc bello Hunnorum 
nobilitas periit, tota gloria decidit, oxnnis pecunia 
et congesti px^longo tempore thesauri direpti sunt. 
Eginhard, c. 13. j 

X X 2. The junction of the Rhine and Danube was 
undertaken only for the service of the Paimonian 
war (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemagne, tonu ii. p. 
312-315). The canal, which would have bem only 
two leagues in length, and of which someWaces 
are still extant in Swabia, was interrupted qy ex¬ 
cessive rains, military avocations, and supersti¬ 
tious fears (Schsepfiin, Hist, de TAcaddmie des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. xviii. p. 256; Molimina fluviorum, 
etc., jungendorum, p. 59-62). 

113. See Eginhard, c. 16; and Gaillard, tom. ii. 
p. 361 "*385, who mentions with a loose reference, 
the intercourse of Charlemagne and Egbert, the 
emperor’s gift of his own sword, and the mqdest 
answer of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, if gen¬ 
uine, would have adorned our English histories. 

114. The correspondence is mentioned only in 
the French annals, and the Orientals are ignorant 
of the caliph's friendship for the Ckristian dog^a 
polite appellation, which Harun bestows on the 
emperor of the Greeks. 

115. Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361-365, 471-476, 
492. I have borrowed his judicious remarks on 
Charlemagne’s plan of conquest, and the judicious 
distinction of his enemies of the first and second 
enceinte (tom. ii. p. 184, 509, etc.). 

1x6. Thegan, the biographer of Lewis, relates 
this coronation; and Baronius has honestly tran¬ 
scribed it (a.d. 813, No. 13, etc.; see Gaillard, tom. 
ii. p. 506, 507, 508), howsoever adverse to the 
claims of the popes. For the series of the Carlo- 
vingians, see the historians of France, Italy, and 
Germany; Pfeffel, Schmidt, Velly, Muratori, and 
even Voltaire, whose pictures are sometimes just, 
and always pleasing. 

x 17. He was the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, 
in whose favour the duchy of Saxony had been in¬ 
stituted, A.T>. 858. Ruotgerus, the biographer of a 
St. Bruno (Biblioth. Bunavianae Catalog, tom. Hi. 
vol. ii. p. 679), gives a splendid character of his 
fiunily. Atavorum atavi usque ad hominum xnexxi^ 
oriam omnes nobilissimi; nullus in eorum xttrpe 
ignotus, nullus degener focile repdritor (apud 
Struvium, Corp. Hist. German, p. axfiX Yet Gir¬ 
ling (in Heixrico Aucupe) is not satiiified oif his 
de^ttt firom Witikixid. >' . , - • 

X18. See thetreatise of Ckmrhigliif (4^ fisflaiis 
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Imperil Oettniuild, Frano^tot. 1680, in 416); he 
rejects the extravag^t and improp>er scale of the 
Roman and Oarlovmgian empires, and discusses 
with moderation the rights of Germany, her vas¬ 
sals, and her neighbours. 

119. The power of custom forces me to number 
Ck)nrad I. and Henry I., the Fowler, in the list of 
emperors, a title which was never assumed by 
those kings of Germany. The Italians, Muratori 
for instance, are more scrupulous and correct, and 
only reckon the princes who have been crowned 
at Rome. 

120. Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis (G. P. 
imperatoribus super hoc indignantibus) magnft 
tulit patientift, vicitque eorum contumaciam .. . 
mittendo ad eos crebras legationes, et in epistolis 
fratres eos appellando. Eginhard, c. 28, p. 128. 
Perhaps it was on their account that, like Augustus, 
he affected some reluctance to receive the empire. 

121. Theophanes speaks of the coronation and 
unction of Charles, K&popXos (Chronograph, p. 
399 [tom. i. p. 733, ed. Bonn]), and of his treaty of 
marriage with Irene (p. 402 [p. 737, ed. Bonn]), 
which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard relates 
his transactions with the Greek empire (tom. ii. p. 
446-468). 

122. Gaillard very properly observes that this 
pageant was a farce suitable to children only; but 
that it was indeed represented in the presence, and 
for the benefit, of children of a larger growth. 

123. Compare in the original texts collected by 
Pagi (tom. iii. a.d. 812, No. 7, a.d. 824, No, 10, 
etc.) die contrast of Charlemagne and his son; to 
the former the ambassadors of Michael (who were 
indeed disavowed) more suo, id est lingui Graced 
laudes dixerunt, imperatorem eum et Ba^riXla ap- 
pellantes; to the latter, Vocato imperatori Frarh 
corurriy etc. 

124. See the epistle, in Paralipomena, of the 
anonymous writer of Salerno (Script, Ital. tom. ii. 
pars ii. p. 243-254, c. 93-107), whom Baronius 
(a.d. 871, No, 51-71) mistook for Erchempert, 
when he transcribed it in his Annals. 

125. Ipse enim vos, non imperatorem, id est BeuriXIa 
sud lingud, sed ob indignationem 'P^a id est 
regem fiostrd vocabat (Liutprand, in Legat. in 
Script. Ital. tom, ii. pars i, p. 479). The pope had 
exhorted Niccphoriis, emperor of the Greeks, to 
make peace with Otho, the august emperor of the 
/^om^mr^quae inscriptio secundum Graccos pec- 
catoria [peccatrix] et temeraria ... imperatorem 
inquiunt, universalem Romanorum, Augustum, mag^ 
num, solum, Nicephorum (ib. p. 486). 

126. < origin and progress of the title of car¬ 
dinal may be found in Hiomassin (Discipline de 
PEglisc, tom. i. p. 1261-1298), Muratori (Antiqui- 
tat. Itato Medii JEm, tom. vi. Dissert, hd. p. 

and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Bedes, p. 
345 - 34 ^)» who accurately remarks the forms and 
changes ^ she eleodon. The cardinal-bishops, so 
highly exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a 
whh 6he .iest of the sacred ooUega ' 
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127. Flrmiterjurantes,niinqttainsepapamelec« 

turos aut ordinaturos, prseter consensum et eiec- 
tionem Othonis et filii sul ^liutprand, 1. vi. c. p. ‘ 

472). This important concession may either supply 
or confirm the decree of the clergy and people td 
Rome, so fiercely rgected by Baroniixs, Pagi, and 
Muratori (a.d. 964), and so well defended and ex* 
plained by St. Marc (Abr6g6, tom. ii. p. 808-816, 
tom. iv. p. 1x67-1x85). insult that historical 
critic, and the Annals of Muratori, for the election 
and confirmation of each pope. 

128. The oppression and vices of the Roman 
church in the tenth century are strongly painted 
in the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 
440, 450, 471-476, 479, etc.); and it is whxmsicd 
enough to observe Muratori tempering the invec¬ 
tives of Baronius against the popes. But these popes 
had been chosen, not by the cardinals, but by lay- 
patrons. 

129. The time of Pope Joan (papissa Joanna) is 
placed somewhat earlier than Theodora or Ma^ 
rozia; and the two years of her imaginary reign 
are forcibly inserted between Leo IV. and Bene¬ 
dict III. But the contemporary Anastasius indis¬ 
solubly links the death of Leo and the elevation of 
Benedict (illico, mox, p. 247); and the accurate 
chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnitz fixes 
both events to the year 857. 

130. The advocates for Pope Joan produce one 
hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, of 
the fourteenth, fiifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
They bear testimony against themselves and the 
legend, by multiplying the proof that so curioixs a 
story must have been repeated by writers of every 
description to whom it was known. On those of the 
ninth and tenth centuries the recent event would 
have flashed with a double force. Would Photius 
have spared such a reproach? Gould Liutprand 
have missed such scandal? It is scarcely worth 
while to discuss the various readings of Martimai 
Polonus, Sigebert of Gremblours, or even Marianus 
Scotus; but a most palpable forgery is the passage 
of Pope Joan which has been foisted into sotna 
MSS. and editions of the Roman Anastasius. * 

131. As false, it deserves that name; but I would 

not pronounce it incredible. Suppose a fomous 
French chevalier of our own times to have been 
bom in Italy, and educated in the church, instead 
of the army: her merit or fortune might have mMsed 
her to St. Peter’s chair; her amours would have 
been natural; her delivery in the streets unlucky, 
but not Improbable. , 

132. Till the Reformation the tale was repeated 
and believed without offence: and Joan’s female 
statue long occupied her place among the popes in 
the cathedral of Sienna (Pagi, Qritka, tom. iii. p; 
624-626). Shchaabeexiaimihilatedby twolearn^ 
Protestants, Blondel and Bayle {Dictiemnaire OrS, 
ique, Papssse, PoLontm, BxAmtiSL)) but. ihe^ 
l^hren were scandalisi^ by . diis equitabid wl,. 
generous criticism. Spankdm^aad Lenfanit'nttl^'. 
tempt to save this poor engane of controversy; 
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even Mosbeim condescends to cherish some doubt 
and susjncioti (p. 289)« 

133. Lateranense palatium ., • prostibulum 
meretricum . . . Testis omnium gentium, praeter- 
quam Romanorum, absentia mulierum, quae sane* 
torum apostolorum limina orandi gratis timent 
visere, cum nonnullas ante dies paucos, hunc 
audierint conjugatas, viduas, virgines vi oppres- 
sisse (Liutprand, Hist. 1 . vi. c. 6, p. 471. Sec the 
whole affair of John XII. p. 471-476). 

134. A new example of the mis^ief of equivo¬ 
cation is the benejicium (Ducange, tom. i. p. 617, 
etc.), which the pope conferred on the emperor 
Frederic I., since the Latin word may signify either 
a legal 6ef, or a simple favour, an obligation (we 
want the word bienfait), (See Schmidt, Hist, des 
Allemands, tom. iii. p. 393-408. Pfeffel, Abr6g^ 
Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229, 296, 317, 324, 420, 
430, 500, 505* 509 » etc.) 

135. For the history of the emperors in Rome 
and Italy, see Sigonius, de Regno Italise, Opp. 
tom. ii., with the Notes of Saxius, and the Annals 
of Muratori, who might refer more distinctly to 
the authors of his great collection. 

136. See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end 
of his treatise des Monnoyes dc France, in which 
he produces some Roman coins of the French 
emperors. 

137. Romanorum aliquando servi, scilicet Bur- 
gundiones, Romanis imperent? . . . Romanae urbis 
dignitas ad tantam est stultitiam ducta, ut mcre- 
tricum etiam imperio pareat? (Liutprand, 1 . iii. c. 
12, p. 450.) Sigonius ( 1 . vi. p. 400) positively 
afi^ms the renovation of the consulship; but in the 
old writers Albericus is more frequently styled 
princeps Romanorum. 

138. Ditmar, p. 354, apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 
439 - 

139. This bloody feast is described in Leonine 
verse in the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo 
(Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436, 437), who flourished 
towards the end of the twelfth century (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latin, med. et inflmi Mvi, tom. iii. p. 69, 
edit. Mansi); but his evidence, which imposed on 
Sigonius, is reasonably suspected by Muratori 
(Annali, tom. viii. p. 177). 

140. The coronation of the emperor, and some 
original ceremonies of the tenth century, are pre¬ 
served in the Panegyric on Berengarius (Script. 
Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 405-414), illustrated by ^e 
Notes of Hadrian Valesius and Leibnitz. Sigonius 
has related the whole process of the Roman expe¬ 
dition, in good Latin, but with some errors of time 
and flatet (1. vii. p. 441-446). 

142 • In a quarrel at the coronation of Conrad II. 
Muratori tabes leave to observe—doveano ben 
essere aUora indisciplinati, barbari, e bestiali i 
TedeschL Annsd. tom. viii. p. 368. 

142. After bcdling away the flesh. The caldrons 
Ibr that pni'pose were a necessary piece of travel- 
jBng iiimitute; and a German, who was using it for 
his brother, fasiandsed it to a friend, after it should 


have been employed for hitnself (Schmidt, tom. 
iii. p. 423, 424). The same author observes that 
the whole Saxon line was extinguished in Italy 
(tom. ii. p. 440). 

143. Otho, bishop of Frisingen, has left an im¬ 
portant passage on the Italian cities ( 1 . ii. c. 13, in 
Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 707-710): and the rise, 
progress, and government of these republics are 
perfectly illustrated by Muratori (Antiquitat. Ital. 
Medii AEvi, tom. iv. dissert, xlv.-liii. p. 1-675; 
Annal tom. viii. ix. x.). 

144. For these titles, see Selden (Titles of Hon¬ 
our, vol. iii. part i. p. 488), Ducange (Gloss. Latin, 
tom. ii. p.. 140, lorn. vi. p. 776), and StL Marc 
(Abr6g6 Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 719). 1 

145. The Lombards invented and usedlthe ca~ 
roctum, a standard planted on a car or waggon, 
drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 194, 
195: Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvi. p. 

489-493)- \ 

146. Gunther Ligurinus, 1 . viii. 584, et seq. apud 
Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 399. 

147. Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut 
petram (Burcard. de Excidio Mediolani, Script. 
Ital. tom. vi. p. 917). This volume of Muratori 
contains the originals of the history of Frederic the 
First, which must be compared with due regard to 
the circumstances and prejudices of each German 
or Lombard writer. 

148. For the history of Frederic II. and the 
House of Swabia at Naples, see Giannone, Istoria 
Civile, tom. ii. 1 . xiv.-xix. 

149. In the immense labyrinth of the jus publicum 
of Germany, I must either quote one writer or a 
thousand; and I had rather trust to one faithful 
guide than transcribe, on credit, a multitude of 
names and passages. That guide is M. Pfeffel, the 
author of the best legal and constitutional history 
that I know of any country (Nouvel Abr€g6 Chro¬ 
nologique dc THistoire et du Droit Public d’Allc- 
magne; Paris, 1776, 2 vols. in 4to). His learning 
and judgment have discerned the most interesting 
facts; his simple brevity comprises them in a nar¬ 
row space; his chronological order distributes 
them under the proper dates; and an elaborate 
index collects them under their respective heads. 
To this work, in a less perfect state, Dr. Robertson 
was gratefully indebted for that masterly sketch 
which traces even the modern changes of the Ger¬ 
manic body. The Corpus Historiae Germanicae* of 
Struvius has been likewise consulted, the more 
usefully, as that huge compilation is fortified in 
every page with the original texts. 

150. Yet, personally, Charles IV. must not be 
considered as a barb^ian. After his education at 
Paris, he recovered the use of the Bohemian, his 
native, idiom; and the emperor conversed and 
wrote with equal facility in French, Latin, Italian, 
and German (Struvius, p. 615, 616). Petrarch 
always represents him as a polite and learned 
prince. 

151. Besides die German and Italian historians, 
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the expedition of Charles IV. is painted in lively 
and original colours in the curious M6moires sur 
la Vic dc Pctrarque* tom. iii. p. 376-430, by the 
Abb6 de Sade, whose prolixity has never been 
blamed by any reader of taste and curiosity. 

152. See the whole ceremony, in Struvius, p. 
629. 

153. The republic of Europe, with the pope and 
emperor at its head, was never represented with 
more dignity than in the council of Constance. See 
Lenfant’s History of that assembly. 

154. Gravina, Origines Juris Civilis, p. 108. 


155. Six thousand urns have been discovered of 
the slaves and freedmen of Augustus and Livia. So 
minute was the division of office, that one slave 
was appointed to weigh the wool which was spun 
by the empress’s maids, another for the care of her 
lapdog, etc. (Camere Sepolchrale, etc., by Bian- 
chini. Extract of his work, in the Bibliotheque 
Italique, tom. iv. p. 175. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, 
tom. vi. p. 356.) But these servants were of the 
same rank, and possibly not more numerous than 
those of Pollio or Lentulus. They only prove the 
general riches of the city. 


Chapter L 


1. As in this and the following chapter 1 shall 
display much Arabic learning, I must profess my 
total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and my 
gratitude to the learned interpreters, who have 
transfused their science into the Latin, French, 
and English languages. Their collections, versions, 
and histories, 1 shall occasionally notice. 

2. The geographers of Arabia may be divided 
into three classes:—i. The Greeks and Latins, whose 
progressive knowledge may be traced in Agathar- 
chides (de Mari Rubro, in Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1 . ii. [c. 
48-54] p. 159-167; 1. iii. [c. 14 sqq,] p. 211-216, 
edit. Wesseling), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1112-1114 [p. 
767-769, ed. Casaub.], from Eratosthenes, p. 
1122-1132 [776-785, ed. Casaub,], from Artemi- 
dorus), Dionysius (Periegesis, v. 927-969), Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. v. 12; vi. 32), and Ptolemy (De- 
script. et Tabulae Urbium, in Hudson, tom. iii.). 
2. The Arabic writers, who have treated the subject 
with the zeal of patriotism or devotion: the ex¬ 
tracts of Pocock (Specimen Hist, Arabum, p, 125- 
128) from the Geography of the Sherif al Edrissi, 
render us still more dissatisfied with the version or 
abridgment (p. 24-27, 44-56, 108, etc., 119, etc.) 
which the Maronites have published under the 
absurd title of Geographia Nubiensis (Paris, 1619); 
but the Latin and French translators, Greaves (in 
Hudson, tom. iii.) and Galland (Voyage de la 
Palestine par la Roque, p. 265-346), have opened 
to us the Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and 
correct account of the peninsula, which may be 
enriched, however, from the BibUoth^ue Orien¬ 
tate of D’Herbclot, p. 120, ct alibi passim. 3. The 
European travellers, among whom Shaw (p. 438- 
455) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773; Voyages, 
tom. i. 1776) deserve an honourable distinction: 
Busching (Geographic par Berenger, tom. viii. p. 
41&-510) has compiled with judgment; and D’An- 
ville’s Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, and ire 
Partte de TAsie) should lie before the reader, with 
his Geographic Andenne, tom. ii. p. 208-231. 

3. Abulfed. Dcscript. Arabise, p. i; D’Anviilc, 
i'Euphrate ct Jc Tigrc, p, 19, 20. It was in this 
place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that 


Xenophon and the Greeks first passed the Eu¬ 
phrates (Anabasis, 1 . i. c. 10 [c. 4, 1 10] p. 29, edit. 
Wells). 

4. Reland has proved, with much superfluous 
learning, i. That our Red Sea (the Arabian Gulf) 
is no more than a part of the Mare Rubrum, the 
*Epu 0 pd daX&uffri of the ancients, which was extend* 
ed to the indefinite space of the Indian Ocean. 2. 
That the synonymous words tpvdpos, aWUnk, allude 
to the colour of the blacks or negroes (Dissert. 
Miscell. tom. i. p. 59-117). 

5. In the thirty days, or stations, between Cairo 
and Mecca, there are fifteen destitute of good 
water. See the route of the Hadjees, in Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 477. 

6. The aromatics, especially the thus or frank¬ 
incense, of Arabia, occupy the twelfth book of 
Pliny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, 1 . iv.) intro¬ 
duces, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blown 
by the north-east wind from the Sabaean coast:— 

-Many a league. 

Pleas’d with the grateful scent, old Ocean 
smiles. 

(Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 42.} 

7. Agatharchides affirms that lumps of pure gold 
were found from the size of an olive to that of a 
nut; that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the 
value of gold (de Mari Rubro, p. 60 [Hudson, 
Geogr. M., tom. i.]). These real or imaginary 
treasures are vanished; and no gold-mines are at 
present known in Arabia (Niebuhr, Description, 
p. 184). 

8. Consult, peruse, and study the Specimen 
Historiae Arabum of Pocock (Oxon. 1650, in 410). 
The thirty pages of text and version are extracted 
from the Dynasties of Gregory Abulpharagius, 
which Pocock afterwards translated (Oxon. 1663, 
in 4to): the three hundred and fifty-eight notes 
form a classic and original work on the Arabian 
antiquities. 

9. Arrian remarks the Ichthyophagi of the coast 
of Hejaz (Periplus Maris Erythrset, p, 12} and. be¬ 
yond Aden {p. 15 [Hudson, Geogr. M., t. i.]). It 
seems probable that the shmes of the Red Sea (in 
the largest sense) were ooettpied by these savages 
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in the time perhapi of CSyrus; but I can h«;d)y be¬ 
lieve that any cannibals were feft among the sav- 
i^el in the reign of Justinian (Procop, de Bell. 
Persic. L i. c. 19 [t. i. p. 100, ed. Bonn]). 

10. See the Specimen Historiae Arabum of Po- 
cock, p. a, 5,86, etc. The journey of M. d’Arvieux, 
in 1664^ to the camp of the emir of Mount Carmel 
(Voyage de la Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718) ex¬ 
hibits a pleasing and original picture of the life of 
the Bedoweens, which may be illustrated from 
Niebuhr (Description de TArabie, p. 327“344), 
and Volney (tom. i. p. 343-385), the last and most 
judicious of our Syrian travellers. 

11. Read (it is no unpleasing task) the incom¬ 
parable articles of the Hofse and the Camd^ in the 
Natural History of M. de Buffon. 

12. For the Arabian horses, see D’Arvieux (p. 
15^173) and Niebuhr (p. 142-144). At the end 
of the thirteenth century the horses of Neged were 
af eemed sure-footed, those of Yemen strong and 
serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The horses 
of Europe, the tenth and last class, were generally 
despised as having too much body and too little 
spirit (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 339): their 
strength was requisite to bear the weight of the 
knight and his armour. 

13. Qui camibus camelorum vesci solent odii 
tenaces sunt, was the opinion of an Arabian phy¬ 
sician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88). Mohammed 
himself, who was fond of mUk, prefers the cow, and 
docs not even mention the camel; but the diet of 
Mma and Medina was already more luxurious 
(Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 404). 

14. Yet Marcian of Heradea (in Periplo, p. 16, 
in tom. i. Hudson, Minor Geograph.) reckons one 
hundred and sixty-four towns in Arabia Felix, The 
size of the towns might be small, the faith of the 
writer might be large. 

15. It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, 
tom. iii. p. 54) to Damascus, and is still the resi¬ 
dence of the Imam of Yemen (Voyages de Nie¬ 
buhr, tom. i. p. 331-342). Saana is twenty-four 
parasangs from Da£ar (Abulfeda, p. 51) and sixty- 
eight firm Aden (p. 53). 

16. Pocock, Specimen, p. 57; Geograph. Nubi- 
ensis, p. 52. M^aba, or Merab, six miles in cir¬ 
cumference, was destroyed by the legions of Au¬ 
gustus (Plin. Hist. Nat. vL 32), and had not re¬ 
vived in the fourteenth century (Abulfed. Descript. 
Arab. p. 58). 

17. Ihe name of Medina, was ai^opriated, 

aar’ to Yatreb (the latrippa of the Greeks), 

seat of the proph^. The distances from Me- 
dhia are redconed by Abulfeda in stations, or days’ 
joifrney of a caravan (p. 15): to Bahrein, fifteen; 
to Basiiora, eighteen; to GuM, twenty; to Damas¬ 
cus or Palestine, twenty; to CSairo, twenty-five; to 
h^ecca^ tea; froio Mecca to Saana (p. 52) or Aden, 
dtb&y; to Qairo^ thirty-one days, or 412 hours 
*!Dnipvels» 477): which, accorefing to the 
ofXFAn^e (Mesures Itin^rairet, p. 99}, 
4 ilowSiabout twehtiH&ve English miles Ibr a day’s 


journey. From die land of franldncense (Hadra- 
maut, in Yemen, between Aden, and Gape Far- 
tasch) to Gaza, in Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii. 
32) computes sixty-five mansions of camels. 
These measures may assist fancy and elucidate 
facts. 

18. Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from 

the Arabians (D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, 
p. 368-371; Pocock, Specimen, p. 125-128; Abul¬ 
feda, p. 11-40). As no unbeliever is permitted to 
enter the city, our travellers are silent; and the 
short hints of Thevenot (Voyages du Levant, part 
i. 490) are taken from the suspicious mouth of an 
African renag^do. Some Persians counted 6000 
houses (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167). j 

19. Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 111 o [p. 766, ed. Gmaub.]. 

See one of these salt houses near Bassora, in D’Her¬ 
belot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 6. \ 

20. Mirum dictfi ex innumeris populisl pars 
sequa in eommerciis aut in latrociniis degit iPlin. 
Hist. Nat. vi. 32). See Sale’s Koran, Sfira. cvi. p. 
503; Pocock, Specimen, p. 2; D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient, p. 361; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 5; 
Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 72,120,126, 
etc. 

21. A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. xx. 
octavo edition) has formerly demonstrated the truth 
of Ghristianity by the independence of the Arabs. 
A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, might ^dis- 
pute the meaning of the text (Gen. xvi. 12), the 
extent of the application, and the foundation of 
the pedigree. 

22. It was subdued, a.d. i 173, by a brother of 
the great Saladin, who founded a dynasty of 
Curds or Ayoubites (Guignes, Hist, des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 425; D’Hcrbclot, p. 477). 

23. By the lieutenant of Allman I. (a.d. 1538) 
and Selim II. (1568). See Gantemir’s Hist, of the 
Othman Empire, p. 201, 221. The pasha, who re¬ 
sided at Saana, commanded twenty-one beys; but 
no revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Mar- 
sigU, Stato Militare dell’ Imperio Ottomanno, p. 
124), and the Turks were expelled about the year 
1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

24. Of the Roman province, under the name of 
Arabia and the third Palestine, the principal cities 
were Bostra and Petra, which dated their era from 
the year 105, when they were subdued by Palma, 
a lieutenant of Trajan (Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixviii. [c. 
14]). Petra was the capital of the Nabathseans, 
whrae name is derived from the eldest of the sons 
of Ismael (Gen. ipcv. 12, etc., with the Commen¬ 
taries of Jerom, Le Clerc, and Calmet). Justinian 
relinquished a palm country of ten days’ jouniey 
to the south of i£lah (Procop. de Bell. Persic. 1 . L o. 
19 [t. i. p. 101, ed. Bonn]), and the Romans main- 
t^ed a centurion and a custom-house (Arrian in 
Periplo Maris Erythrai, p. u, in Hudson, tom* i.) 
at a place (Mvica Pagus Albus, Hawfara) in 
the territory of Medina (l^AnviUe, Mfenoire sur 
PEgypte, p. 243). These real possessions, and 
naval inroads of Traian (Peripl 14^ 15)11 
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iaiagfiified by history and mddals into the Romah 
Gonquost of Arabia, 

25. Niebuhr (Descriptioii de TArabie, p. 502, 
303* 3*^331) affords the most recent and au- 
^entic mtelligence of the Turkish empire in 
Arabia. 

26. Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii. 1. xix. [c. 94] p. 
390-393, edit, Wcsseling) has clearly exposed the 
freedom of the Nabathaean Arabs, who resisted 
the arms of Antigonus and his son. 

27. Strabo, 1 . xvi. p. 1127-1129 [p. 781 sg, ed. 
Casaub.]; Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 32. i^lius Gallus 
landed near Medina, and marched near a thou¬ 
sand miles into the part of Yemen between March 
and the ocean. The non ante devictis Sabaese reg¬ 
ibus (Od. i. 29) and the intacti Arabum thesauri 
(Od. iii. 24) of Horace, attest the virgin purity of 
Arabia. 

28. Sec the imperfect history of Yemen in Po- 
Gock, Specimen, p. 55-66; of Hira, p. 66-74; of 
Gassan, p. 75-78; as far as it could be known or 
preserved in the time of ignorance. 

29. The 'ZapoKtivuc^ 0SXa, pvpi&Us raOra, xal t 6 
vKtitTTov atrQp kpripoudiioi teal d5^iroroi, are describ¬ 
ed by Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149 [ed. 
Par.; p.375, ed. Bonn]), Procopius (de Bell. Persic. 
1, i. c. 17, tg;' 1. ii. c. 10), and in the most lively 
colours by Ammianus Marcellinus ( 1 . xiv. c. 4), who 
had spoken of them as early as the reign of Marcus. 

30. The name which, used by Ptolemy and 
Pliny in a more confined, by Ammianus and Pro¬ 
copius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridic¬ 
ulously, from SaraA, the wife of Abraham, ob¬ 
scurely from the village of SaraAa (perA rots NojSa- 
ralovsy Stephan, de Urbibus [s. v. SApaica]), more 
plausibly from the Arabic words, which signify a 
thievish character, or Oriental situation (Hottinger, 
Hist. Oriental. 1 . i. c. i. p. 7, 8; Pooock, Specimen, 
p, 33-35; Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 
567). Yet the last and most popular of these ety¬ 
mologies is refuted by Ptolemy (Arabia, p. 2, 18, 
in Hudson, tom. iii.), who expressly remarks the 
western and southern position of the Saracens, 
then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. The 
appellation cannot therefore allude to any mUiond 
chsu’acter; and, since it was imposed by strangers, 
it must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a 
foreign language. 

31. Saraceni.,. mulieres aiunt in eos regnare 
(Expcxdtio totius Mundi, p. 3, in Hudson, tom. 
iii.). Tbit reign of Mavia is frimous in ecclesiastical 
story. Pocodc, Specimen, p. 69, 83. 

32. *B«c fiaffiSeUav ftij is the report of 

Agatharchides (de Mari Rubro, p. 63,64, in Hud¬ 
son, toln« i.); Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1 . iii. c. 47, 
p. 215), and Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. 1124 778, 

Casaub.]). But I much suspe^ that this is one of 
the or extraordinary accidents, 

vddeh 'the credulity of travellers so ofroi' tran^ 
fomis hub A fri^ a custom, and a law. 

33 -fflDdtbantur antiquitus Atabes, nisi 
ghe^ et ehgtmHt (Sephadius apud 


Pocotdc, Specimen, ^ i6r, 162). This gfftbf speei^ 
they shared oxdy with the Persians; and the Sen^ 
tentious Arabs would probably have disdained the 
simple and sublime logic of Demosthenes. 

34 .1 must remind the reader that D’Arvieux, 
D*Herbelot, and Niebuhr represent in the most 
lively colours the manners and government of the 
Aral^, which are illustrated by many incidental 
passages in the Life of Mahomet. 

35. Observe the first chapter of Job, and the 
long wall of 1500 stadia which Sesostris built from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1 . i. 

57] P> 67)* Under the name of Hyesos, the shep¬ 
herd kings, they had formerly subdued Egypt 
(Marsham, Canon. Ghron. p. 98-163, etc.). 

36. Or, according to another account, 1200 
(D*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 75): the 
two historians who wrote of the Ayam al Arab, the 
battles of the Arabs, lived in the ninth and tenth 
century. The famous war of Dahes and Gabrah 
was occasioned by two horses, lasted forty yearS| 
and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, p. 48). 

37. The modem theory and practice oS the 
Arabs in the revenge of murder are described by 
Niebuhr (Description, p. 26-31). The harsher 
features of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, 
c. 2, p. 20, c. 17, p. 230, with Sale’s Observa¬ 
tions. 

38. Procopius (de Bell. Persic. 1 . i. c. 16) places 
the two holy months about the summer solstice. 
The Arabians consecrate Jour months of the year— 
the first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth; and pre¬ 
tend that, in a long series of ages, the truce was in* 
firinged only four or six times (Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 147-150, and Notes on the ninth 
chapter of the Koran, p. 154, etc.; Gasiri, Biblioth, 
Hispano-Arabica, tom. ii. p. 20, 2i), 

39. Arrian, in the second century, remarks (in 
Pcriplo Maris Erythraeti, p. i2 [Hudson, Geog, M., 
t. i.]) the partial or total difference of the dialeesi 
of the Arabs. Their language and letters are co|n« 
ously treated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 150-154), 
Casiri (Biblioth. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i; p. 1,83, 
292; tom. ii. p. 25, etc.), and Niebuhr (Descrip¬ 
tion de TArabie, p, 72-^), I pass slightly; I am 
not fond of repeating words like a parroL 

40. A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (le Ghieo 
et le Cheval) is related to prove the natural sagac¬ 
ity of the Arabs (D’Hdrbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 
120, 121; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. L p. 
37-46); but D’Arvieux, or rather La Roque (Voy¬ 
age de Palestine, p. 92), denies the boasted supe¬ 
riority of the Bc^oweens. The 6ne hundred and 
sixty-nine sentences pf Ali (translated by Ockiey, 
London, 17x8) afford a just and fovourabk speci¬ 
men of Arabian wit. 

41. Pocock (Specimen, p* xsS-iSi) and Casixi 
(Bfolioth, Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 48,84, etc.^ 
x 19, tottt. ii. p. 17, etc.) spe^ of the Arabian poets 
bekm ^l^haxnnu^: the seven poems of the Qtdam 
have ytm publiidied in English by Sir Wfiliaaoi' 
Jon<^ but 1 ^ honourifok mission to India bait 
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dqMrived tas of hi$ own notes, far more interesting 
than the obscure and obsolete text. 

4s. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 99, 30. 

43. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 458; Gag* 
nier. Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 118; Gaab and 
Hesntis (Pocock, Specimen, p. 43, 46, 48) were 
likewise conspicuous for their liberality; and the 
latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian poet: 
'^Videbis eum cum accesseris exultantem, ac si 
dares illi quod ab illo petis.” 

44. Whatever can now be known of the idolatry 
of the ancient Arabians may be found in Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 89-136, 163, 164). His profound 
erudition is more clearly and concisely interpreted 
by Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14-24); and 
Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 580-590) 
has added some valuable remarks. 

45. *ltp6v kyi^rarov tSpvrat rintafievop inch vIlptosp 
*AfiAfi<ap T€pirT 6 T€pop (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1 . iii. 
[c. 43] p. 211). The character and position are so 
correctly apposite, that I am surprised how this 
curious passage should have been read without 
notice or application. Yet this famous temple had 
been overlooked by Agatharchides (de Mari Ru- 
bro, p. 58, in Hudson, tom. i.), whom Diodorus 
copies in the rest of the description. Was the 
Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian? Or was 
the Caaba built between the years of Rome 650 
and 746, the dates of their respective histories? 
(Dodwell, in Dissert, ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grasc. tom. ii. p. 770). 

46. Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the 
death of Mohammed we ascend to 68, from his 
birth to 129, years before the Christian era. The 
veil or curtain, which is now of silk and gold, was 
no more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, 
in Vit. Mohammed, c. 6, p. 14 [ed. Gagnier, Oxon. 

1723])- 

47. The original plan of the Caaba (which is 
servilely copied in Sale, the Universal History, 
etc.) was a Turkish draught, which Reland (de 
Religione Mohammediefi, p. 113-123) has cor¬ 
rected and explained from the best authorities. 
For the description and legend of the Caaba, con¬ 
sult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115-122), the Biblio- 
th^uc Orientale of D’Herbetot {Caaba, Hagiar, 
Zmzmy etc.), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 
114-122). 

48. Cosa [Kussai], the fifth ancestor of Moham¬ 
med, must have usurped the Caaba a.d. 440; but 
the story is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnier, 
Vic de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 65-^9) and by Abul- 
foda On Vit. Moham. c. 6, p. 13). 

49. In the second century, Maximus of Tyre 
attnbutes to the Arabs the worship of a stone— 

abfiovcri bpTipa 6k oOk oX6a, tb 6k Aydkpa 
M tiSop TdSiot Ijp r€rpd7(tfvos (Dissert, viii. tom. i. p. 
142, edit. Reiske); and the reproach is fiiriously re- 
odi^d by the Christians (Clemens Alex, in Pro- 
trepdeo, |>. 40 [ed. Oxon. 1715],* Amobius contra 
Center, 1 . vi. p. 246 [t. i. p. 196^ ed. Lugd. 

Vet these stones were no other tlian the 


fialrvka of Syria and Greece, so renowned in sacred 
and profane antiquity (Euseb. Prsep. Evangel. 1 . i. 
p. 37; Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 54-56). 

50. The two horrid subjects of *kp 6 poBv^ia and 
JlaibddvaLa are accurately discussed by the learned 
Sir John Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 76-78, 
301-304). Sanchoniatho derives the Phoenician 
sacrifices from the example of Chronus; but we 
are ignorant whether Chronus lived before or 
after Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 

51. Kar* krb^ iKaarop vatba ^vop, is the reproach 
of Porphyry; but he likewise imputes to the Ro¬ 
mans the same barbarous custom, which, a.u.c. 
657, had been finally abolished. Dumaethaj Dau- 
mat al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tapul. p. 
37, Arabia, p. 9-29) and Abulfeda (p. 571; and 
may be found in D’Anville’s maps, in tha mid- 
desert between Chaibar and Tadmor, \ 

52. Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1 . ii. c.\ 28), 
Evagrius ( 1 . vi. c. 21), and Pocock (Specimen, p. 
72, 86) attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs in 
the sixth century. The danger and escape of Ab¬ 
dallah is a tradition rather than a fact (Gagnier, 
Vic de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82-84). 

53. Suillis carnibus abstinent, says Solinus (Poly- 
histor. c. 33), who copies Pliny ( 1 . viii. c. 78) in the 
strange supposition that hogs cannot live in Arabia. 
I'he Egyptians were actuated by a natural and 
superstitious horror for that unclean beast (Mar¬ 
sham, Canon, p. 205). The old Arabians likewise 
practised, coitum, the rite of ablution (Hcrodot. 
1 . i. c. 189), which is sanctified by the Moham¬ 
medan law (Reland, p. 75, etc.; Chardin, or 
rather the Mollah of Shah Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71, 
etc.). 

54. The Mohammedan doctors are not fond of 
the subject; yet they hold circumcision necessary 
to salvation, and even pretend that Mohammed 
was miraculously born without a foreskin (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 319, 320; Sale’s Preliminary Dis¬ 
course, p. 106, 107). 

55. Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1 . ii. [c. 29 sqq»] p. 
142-145) has cast on their religion the curious but 
superficial glance of a Greek. Their astronomy 
would be far more valuable; they had looked 
through the telescope of reason, since they could 
doubt whether the sun were in the number of the 
planets or of the fixed stars. 

56. Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Coelo, 
1 , ii. com. xlvi. p. 123, lin. 18, apud Marsham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 474, who doubts the fact, be¬ 
cause it is adverse to his systems. The earliest date 
of the Chaldaean observations is the year 2234 be¬ 
fore Christ. After the conquest of Babylon by 
Alexander, they were communicated, at the re¬ 
quest of Aristotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. 
What a moment in the annals of science! 

57. Pocock (Specimen, p. 138-146), Hottinger 
(Hist. Orient, p. i62-!-203), Hyde (de Religione 
Vet. Persarum, p. 124, 128, etc.), D’Herbelot 
{Sabi, p. 725, 726), and Sale (Preliminary Dis¬ 
course, p. 14, 15), rather excite than grat^ our 
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curiosity; and the last of these writers confounds 
Sabianism with the primitive religion of the Arabs. 

58. D’Anvilie (PEuphrate ct Ic Tigre, p. 130- 
147) will fix the position of these ambiguous Chris¬ 
tians; Assemannus (Biblioth. Oriental, tom. iv. p. 
607-^14) may explain their tenets. But it is a 
slippery task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant 
people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret 
traditions. 

59. The Magi were fixed in the province of 
Bahrein (Gagnicr, Vic de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 

114), and mingled with the old Arabians (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 146-150). 

60. The state of the Jews and Christians in 
Arabia is described by Pocock from Sharestani, 
etc. (Specimen, p. 60, 134, etc.), Hottinger (Hist. 
Orient, p. 212-238), D*Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, 
p. 474-476), Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 
185; tom. viii. p. 280), and Sale (Preliminary Dis¬ 
course, p. 22, etc., 33, etc.). 

61. In their offerings it was a maxim to defraud 
God for the profit of the idol—not a more potent, 
but a more irritable, patron (Pocock, Specimen, 
p. 108, 109). 

62. Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or 
Christian, appear more recent than the Koran; 
but the existence of a prior translation may be 
fairly inferred—i. From the perpetual practice of 
the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew lesson 
by a paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the 
coimtry. 2. From the analogy of the Armenian, 
Persian, .^thiopic versions expressly quoted by 
the fathers of the fifth century, who assert that the 
Scriptures were translated into all the barbaric 
languages (Walton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Poly¬ 
glot, p. 34, 93-97; Simon, Hist. Critique du V. et 
du N. Testament, tom. i. p. 180, 181, 282-286, 
293» 305* 3«6, tom. iv. p. 206). 

63. In eo conveniunt omnes, ut plebeio vilique 
genere ortum, etc. (Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 
136). Yet Theophanes, the most ancient of the 
Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confesses that 
Mohammed was of the race of Ismael, he /uar 
yevuaar&n/is 4 >v\vs (Chronograph, p. 277 [ed. Par.; 
tom. i. p. 512, ed. Bonn]). 

64. Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, c. i, 2) and 
Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, p. 25-97) describe the 
popular and approved genealogy of the prophet 
At Mecca, I would not dispute its authenticity: at 
Lausanne, I will venture to observe—i. That^ 
from Ismael to Mohammed, a period of 2500 
years, they reckon thirty, instead of seventy-five, 
generation. 3. That the modem Bedoweens arc 
ignorant of their history, and careless of their ped¬ 
igree (Voyage de D’Arvieux, p. 100, 103). 

65. The seed of this history, or fable, is con¬ 
tained in the cv. chapter of the Koran; and 
Gagnier (in Prsefat. ad Vit. Moham. p. i8, etc.) 
has translated the historical narrative of Abulfeda, 
which may bt illustrated from D’Herbelot (Bib¬ 
lioth. Otientale, p. 12) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 
64)*' Ptideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 4^) calls it a 


lie of the coinage of Mohammed; but Sde (Koran, 
p. 501-503), who is half a Musulman, attacks the 
inconsistent faith of the Doctor for believing tihe 
miracles of the Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, 
tom. i. part ii. p. 14; tom. ii. p. 823) ascribes the 
miracle to the devil, and extorts from the Moham¬ 
medans the confession that God would not have 
defended against the Christians the idols the 
Caaba. 

66. The safest eras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 
a), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 882, of Bocht 
Naser, or Nabonassar, 1316, equally lead us to the 
year 569. The old Arabian c^endar is too dark 
and uncertain to support the Benedictines (Art de 
v6rifier les Dates, p. 15), who, from the day of the 
month and week, deduce a new mode of calcula¬ 
tion, and remove the birth of Mohammed to the 
year of Christ 570, the loth of November. Yet this 
date would agree with the year 882 of the Greeks, 
which is assigned by Eimacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5) 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. lox; and Errata, 
Pocock’s version). While we refine our chronology, 
it is possible that the illiterate prophet was igno¬ 
rant of his own age. 

67. [Mohammed’s father died two months be¬ 
fore his birth.] 

68. I copy the honourable testimony of Abu 
Taleb to his family and nephew. Laus Deo, qui 
nos a stirpe Abrahami et semine Ismaelis consti- 
tuit, et nobis regionem sacram dedit, et nos judices 
hominibus statuit. Porro Mohammed filius Ab- 
dollahi nepotis mei (nepos mms) quo cum [non] ex 
aequo librabitur e Koraishidis quispiam cui non 
praeponderaturus est bonitate, et excellenti&, et 
intellect^, et gloria, et acumine, etsi opum inops 
fijerit (et certe opes umbra transiens sunt et de- 
positum quod reddi debet), desiderio Chadijae 
filix Chowailedi tenetur, et ilia vicissim ipsius, 
quicquid autem dotis vice petieritis, ego in me 
suscipiam (Pocock, Specimen, e septim& parte 
Ubri Ebn Hamduni [p. 171]). 

69. The private life of Mohammed, from his 
birth to his mission, is preserved by Abulfeda (in 
Vit. c. 3-7), and the Arabian writers of genuine or 
apocryphal note, who are alleged by Hottinger 
(Hist. Orient, p. 204-211), Maracd (tom. i. p. xo- 
14), and Gagnier (Vic de Mahomet, tom. L p. 97-*- 
» 34 )- 

70. Abulfeda, in Vit. c. 65, 66; Gagnier, Vic de 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 272-289; the best traditions 
of the person and conversation of the (U’ophet are 
derived from Ayesha, All, and Abu Horaira (Gag¬ 
nier, tom. ii. p. 267; Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, 
vol. ii. p. X 49), surnamed die Father of a Gat, who 
died in the year 59 of the Hegira, 

71. Those who believe that Mohammed could 
read or write are incapable of reading what is 
written, with another pen, in die Suras, or chap¬ 
ters of the Koran, viu xxix« xevi. These texts, 1^ 
the tradition of the Sonna, are admitted, without 
doubt, by Abulfeda (In Vit. c. 7), Gagni^ (Not. 
ad Abuifed. p. 15), Pocock (Specimen, p. 134), 
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Relaad (de Relig^e Mbhammedic&y p. S36), 
alid Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 42). Mr, 
White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to ac¬ 
cuse the imposture, of the prophet. His arguments 
arc far hrom satisfactory. Two short trading jour¬ 
neys to the fairs of Syria were surely not sufficient 
to infuse a science so rare among the citizens of 
Mecca: it was not in the cool, deliberate act of a 
treaty that Mohammed would have dropped the 
mask; nor can any conclusion be drawn from the 
words of disease and delirium. The Uttered youth, 
before he aspired to the prophetic character, must 
have often exercised, in private life, the arts of 
reading and writing; and his first converts, of his 
own fiuiiily, would have been the first to detect 
and upbraid his scandalous hypocrisy (White’s 
Sermons, p. 203, 204, Notes, p. xxxvi.~xxxviii.). 

72. The Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Ma¬ 
homet, p. 202-228) leads his Arabian pupil, like 
the Telemachus of F^nelon, or the Cyrus of Ram¬ 
say. His journey to the court of Persia is probably 
a fiction, nor can I trace the origin of his excla¬ 
mation, *‘Le8 Grecs sont pourtant des hommes.” 
The two Syrian journeys are expressed by almost 
all the Arabian writers, both Mohammedans and 
Christians (Gagnier, ad. Abulfed. p. 10). 

73.1 am not at leisure to pursue the fables or 
conjectures which name the strangers accused or 
suspected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, c. 16, 
p. 223, c. 35, p. 297, with Sale’s Remarlu; Pri- 
deaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 22-27; Gagnier, Not. 
ad Abulfed. p. 11, 74; Maracci, tom. ii. p. 400). 
Even Prideaux has observed that the transaction 
must have been secret, and that the scene lay in 
the heart of Arabia. 

74. Abulfeda in Vit. c. 7, p. 15; Gagnier, tom. L 
p. 133, 135. The situation of Mount Hera is re- 
xnarked by Abulfeda (Geogrrph. Arab. p. 4). Yet 
Mohammed had never read of the cave of Egeria, 
ubi noctumae Numa constituebat amicse, of the 
Idacan mount, where Minos conversed with Jove, 
etc. 

75. Koran, c, 9, p. 153. A 1 Beidawi, and the 
other commentators quot^ by Sale, adhere to the 
charge; but I do not understand that it is coloured 
by the most obscure or absurd tradition of the Tal¬ 
mudists. 

76. Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 225-228. The 

OoUyridian heresy was carried firom Thrace to 
Arabia by some women, and the name was bor¬ 
rowed fiW the or cake, which they of¬ 

fered to the goddess. This example, that of Beryllus 
bhdmpof B^a (Euseb. Hist. Eccks. 1 . vL c. 33), 
and several others, may excuse the reproach, 
Arabia haeresecim ferax. 

' <77* three gods in the.Koran (c; 4, p. 81, c. 
^ are obviously directed against our Cath- 
otiatayilfee^ the Arabic commentators under- 
stahd'themof the Father, the SQi!i,m:td the Virgin 
Trinity, majatained, as it is 
si^ by ^ the Qouncil of Nice 

i P- 44o}« But the existence 


of the MarkadUs is denied by the candid Beausobre 
(Hist, de Manidb^isme, tom. i. p. 532); and he 
derives the mistake from the word Roesah^ the Holy 
Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the 
feminine gender, and is figuratively styled the 
mother of Christ in the gospel of the Nazarenes. 

78. This train of thought is philosophically ex¬ 
emplified in the character of Abraham, who op¬ 
posed in Chaldaea the first introduction ^ idolai^ 
(Koran, c. 6, p. 106; D’Hcrbelot, Biblioth, Orient, 
p. 13). 

79. See the Koran, particularly the second (p. 

30), the fifty-seventh (p. 437), the fifty-eighth (p, 
441) chapten,^which proclaim the omnipot^e of 
the Creator. * | 

80. The most orthodox creeds are translated by 
Pocock (Specimen, p. 274, 284-292), Ockiey 
(Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. bu^i.-Wv.), 
Reland (de Religion. Moham. 1 . i. p. 7-13)! and 
Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 4-28)^hc 
great truth, that God is without similitude, is ipol- 
ishly criticised by Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. part 
iii. p. 87-94), because he made man after his ovm 
image. 

81. Reland, de Relig. Moham. 1 . i. p. 17-47; 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 73-76; Voyages 
de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 28-37 and 37-47, for the 
Persian addition, “Ali is the Vicar of God!” Yet 
the precise number of prophets is not an article of 
&ith. 

82. For the apocryphal books of Adam, see Fa- 
bricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T. p. 27-29; 
of Seth, p. 154-157; of Enoch, p. 160-219, But the 
book of Enoch is consecrated, in some measure, by 
the quotation of the apostle St. Jude; and a long 
legendary fragment is alleged by Syncellus and 
Scaliger. 

83. The seven precepts of Noah are explained 
by Marsham (Canon. Chronicus, p. 154-180) who 
adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity 
of Selden. 

84. The articles of Adam^ Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
etc., in the Biblioth^ue of D’Herbelot, are gaily 
bedecked with the fanciful legends of the Moham¬ 
medans, who have built on the groundwork of 
Scripture and the Talmud. 

85. Koran, c. 7, P-J28, etc., c. 10, p. 173) etc.; 
D’Herbelot, p. 647, ^c. 

86. Koran, c. 3, p. 40, c. 4, p. 80; D’Herbelot 
p. m etc. 

87. See the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the In^ 

iaocy, in the Codex Apocryphus N. T. of Fabri- 
cius, who collects the. various testimonies con« 
ceming it (p. 128^158). It was pubfisheid m Greek 
by Cotelier, and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our 
present copy more recent than Mohamm^ Yet 
his quotations agree with the original about the 
speech of Christ in his cradle, his living birds of 
c^y, etc. {jSike, c. i. p. 168, c, 36, p. t 98 |iX 99 » 
e. 41^ p. 206; Cotelier, c. 2, x6o, x6i)* . . 

88. It is darkly hinted in the Koran (c* p. 39)» 
and znme deariy explaiaed by the ttaditbm iif ^ 
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SomiiteB (Sakfs Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. p. 

1 la). In the tMrelfth century, the ittunaculafe con¬ 
ception was condemned fay St. Bernard as a pre¬ 
sumptuous novelty (Fra Paolo, Istoria del Gon- 
cilio di IVento, 1 . ii.). 

89. See the Koran, c. 3, v. 53, and c. 4, v. 156, 
of Maracci’s edition. Deus est praestanttssimus do¬ 
lose agentium (an odd praise) . .. nec crucifix- 
erunt eum, sed objecta est eis similitude: an ex¬ 
pression that may suit with the system of the Do- 
cetes; but the commentators believe (Maracci, 
tom. ii. p. 113-” 5 > 173; Sale, p. 4a, 43, 79) that 
another man, a fnend or an enemy, was crucified 
in the likeness of Jesus; a fable which they had 
read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and which had 
been started as early as the time of Irenseus, by 
some Ebionite heretics (Beausobre, Hist, du Man- 
ich^isme, tom. ii. p. 25; Mosheim de Reb. Christ, 
p. 353 )- 

90. This charge is obscurely urged in the Koran 
(c. 3, p. 45); but neither Mohammed nor his fol¬ 
lowers are sufficiently versed in languages and 
criticism to give any weight or colour to their sus¬ 
picions. Yet the Arians and Nestorians could re¬ 
late some stories, and the illiterate prophet might 
listen to the bold assertions of the Manichseans. 
See Beausobre, tom. i. p. 291-305. 

91. Among the prophecies of the Old and New 
Testament, which arc perverted by the fraud or 
ignorance of the Musulmans, they apply to the 
prophet the promise of the Paraclete^ or ^mforter, 
which had been already usurped by the Monta- 
nists and Manichaeans (Beausobre, Hist. Critique 
du Msmich^isme, tom. i. p. 263, etc.); and the easy 
change of letters, 9r€piK^ur6s for xapdKXi^ros, affords 
the etymology of the name of Mohammed (Mar¬ 
acci, tom. i. part i, p. 15-28). 

92. For the Koran, see D’Herbdot, p. 85-88; 
Maracci, tom. i. in Vit. Mohammed, p. 3S-45; 
Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 56-70. 

93. Koran, o. 17, v. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 236. In 
Maracci, p. 410. 

94. Yet a sect of Arabians was pei^uaded that it 
might be equalled or surpassed by a human pen 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, etc.); and Maracci 
(the potoaic is too hard for the translator) derides 
the rhyming affectation of the most applauded 
passage (tom. i. part ii. p. 69-75). 

95. CoUoquia (whether real or fabulous) in 
medii Arabia atque ab Arafaibus habita (Lowth, 
de Poesi Hebraeorum Praelect. xxxii. xxxiii. xxxiv. 
with hk Gcarman editor Michaelis, Epimetron iv.). 
Yet Michaelk <p. 671-673) has detected many 
Egyptian images, the elephantiasis, papyrus, Nile, 
crocodUc, etc. The language is ambiguously styled 
Arabko^Hii^^. 'Die resemblance of the sister dia¬ 
lects, was much more visible in their childhood 
than in their mature age (Michaelis, p. 682; 
Schultens^ in Praefat. Job). 

g6« At Boefanri died a.h. ^24. See D’Herbelot, 
p. 208,416,827; Gagnier, Not. ad A^ulfed. c* 19, 

33 “‘ -vi.' 


97. See, more remarkid^ly, Koran, o. 2, 6, m, 
13,17. PrideaUx (Life of Mahomet, p. 18,19) has 
confounded the impostor. Maracci, with a more 
learned apparatus; has shown that the passages 
which deny his miracles are clear and positive (A 1 
coran, tom. i. part ii. p. 7-12), and those which 
seem to assert them are ambiguous and insufficient 

(p. 12-22). 

98. See the Specimen Hist. Arabum, the text of 
Abulpharagius, p. 17; the notes of Pooock, p. 187-^ 
190; D*Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 76, 
77; Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 200-203; 
Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. p. 22-64) has most 
laboriously collected and confuted the miracles 
and prophecies of Mohammed, which, according 
to some writers, amount to three thousand. 

99. The nocturnal journey is circumstantially 
related by Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, c. 19, 
P- 33)> who wishes to think it a vision; by Prideaux 
(p. 31-40), who aggravates the absurdities; and by 
Gagnier (tom. i. p. 252-343), who declares, from 
the zealous A 1 Jannabi, that to deny this journey 
is to disbelieve the Koran. Yet the Koran, without 
naming either heaven, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, 
has only dropped a mysterious hint: Laus illi qui 
transtulit servum suum ab oratorio Haram ad ora- 
torium remotissimum (Koran, c. 17, v. i; m Ma¬ 
racci, tom. ii. p. 407; for Sale’s version is more li¬ 
centious). A slender basis for the aerial structure 
of tradition. 

100. In the prophetic style, which uses the prc8>* 
ent or past for tl:^ future, Mohammed had said, 
Approprinquavit hora et scissa est luna (Koran, 
c. 54, V. 1; in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 688). This figure 
of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which is 
said to be attested by the most respectable eye¬ 
witnesses (Maracci, tom. ii. p. 690). The festival is 
still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. 
p. 201); and the legend is tediously spun out by 
Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183-234), 
on the fEuth, as it should seem, of the credulous A 1 
Jannabi. Yet a Mohammedan doctor has arraigned 
the credit of the principal witness (npud Pocock, 
Specimen, p; 187); the best interpreters are con¬ 
tent with the simple sense of the Koran (A 1 Beir- 
dawi, apud Hottinger, Hist. Orient. 1 . ti. p. 302), 
and tht silence of Abulfeda is worthy of ja prince 
and a philosopher. 

101. Abulpharagius, in Specimen Hist^ . Anfo. 
p. 17; and his scepticism^ is justified in the notes of 
Poc^, p. 190-194, from the purest authorities. 

102. l^e most authentic account of these pre¬ 
cepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, and ablu¬ 
tions, is extracted from the Persian and Arabian 
theologians by Maracci (Prodroxn. part iv. p. 9- 
24), Reland (in his excelleat treatise de Refigione 
MohammedicA, Utrecht, 1717, p. 67-123), land 
Cfoardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iV. p. 47 **! 95)- 
Maracci is a partial accuser^ but die jeweller, 
Chardin, had the eyes iff a plffloioidier; .axid 
land, a judicious suident^ had taravdlled over the 
East in his doset at Utrecht The fourteeaeh hMir 
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of Touraefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 325- 
360, in octavo) describes what he had seen of the 
religion of the Turks. 

103. Mohammed (Sale’s Koran, c. 9, p. 153) 
reproaches the Christians with taking their priests 
and monks for their lords, besides God. Yet Ma- 
racci (Prodromus, part iii. p. 69, 70) excuses the 
worship, especially of the pope, and quotes, from 
the Koran itself, the case of Eblis, or Satan, who 
was cast from heaven for refusing to adore Adam. 

104. Koran, c. 5, p. 94, and Sale’s note, which 
refers to the authority of Jallaloddin and A 1 Bei- 
dawi. D’Herbelot declares the Mohammed con¬ 
demned la me religieuse^ and that the first swarms of 
fakirs, dervises, etc., did not appear till after the 
year 300 of the Hegira (Biblioth. Orient, p. 292, 
718). 

105. See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2, p. 
33 ) c. 5, p. 94); the one in the style of a legislator, 
the other in that of a fanatic. The public and pri¬ 
vate motives of Mohammed are investigated by 
Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 62, 64) and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 124). 

106. The jealousy of Maracci (Prodromus, part 
iv. p. 33) prompts him to enumerate the more 
liberal alms of the Catholics of Rome. Fifteen 
great hospitals arc open to many thousand pa¬ 
tients and pilgrims; fifteen hundred maidens are 
annually portioned; fifty-six charity-schools are 
founded for both sexes; one hundred and twenty 
confraternities relieve the wants of their brethren, 
etc. The benevolence of London is still more ex¬ 
tensive; but 1 am afraid that much more is to be 
ascribed to the humanity than to the religion of 
the people. 

107. See Herodotus ( 1 . ii. c. 123) and our 
learned countryman Sir John Marsham (Canon. 
Chronicus, p. 46). The of the same writer 
(p. 254-274) is an elaborate sketch of the infernal 
regions, as they were painted by the fancy of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets and philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity. 

108. The Koran (c. 2, p, 259, etc.; of Sale, p. 
32; of Maracci, p. 97) relates an ingenious miracle, 
which satisfied the curiosity and confirmed the 
faith of Abraham. 

109. The candid Reland has demonstrated that 
Mohammed damns all unbelievers (de Religione 
Moham. p. 128-142); that devils will not be 
finally saved (p. 196-199); that paradise will not 
jolefy consist of corpor^ delights (p. 199-205); 
and that women’s souls are immortal (p. 205- 
sogh 

110. A 1 Beidawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9, p. 164. 
The refusal to pray for an unbelieving kindred is 
justified, according to Mohammed, by the duty of 
a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who 
reproved his own father as an enemy of God. 
Yet Afairaham (he adds, c. 9, v. 116; Maracci, tom. 
it. p. 317) fiitt sane pius, mitis. 

111. Far <fhe day of judgment, hell, paradise, 
etc., console the Koran (c. 2, v. 25, o. 56,78, etc.). 


with Maracci’s virulent but learned refutation (in 
his notes, and in the Prodromus, part iv. p. 78, 
120, 122, etc.); D’Herbelot (Biblioth^ue Orien- 
tale, p. 368, 375); Reland (p. 47-61); and Sale (p. 
76-103). The original ideas of the Magi are darldy 
and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. 
Hyde (Hist. Religionis Persarum, c. 33, p. 402- 
412, Oxon. 1760). In the article of Mohammed, 
Bayle has shown how indifferently wit and phi¬ 
losophy supply the absence of genuine information. 

112. Before 1 enter on the history of the prophet, 
it is incumbent on me to produce my evidence. 
The Latin, French, and English versions of the 
Koran are preceded by historical discourses, and 
the three translators, Maracci (tom. i. p. [10-32), 
Savary (tom. i. p. 1-248), and Sale (Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 33-36), had accurately stuened the 
language and character of their author. Two pro¬ 
fessed Lives of Mahomet have been compoWd by 
Dr. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, 
London, 1718, in octavo) and the Count de\Bou- 
lainvilliers (Vic de Mahomet, Londres, 1730, in 
octavo); but the adverse wish of finding an im¬ 
postor or a hero has too often corrupted the learn¬ 
ing of the Doctor and the ingenuity of the Count, 
The article in D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 
598-603) is chiefly drawn from Novairi and Mir- 
kond; but the best and most authentic of our 
guides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth,, and 
professor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. In 
two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda de Vita et 
Rebus gestis Mohammedis, etc., Latine vertit, 
Praefatione et Notis illustravit Johannes Gagnier, 
Oxon. 1723, in folio; La Vie de Mahomet traduite 
et compifee de 1 ’Alcoran, des Traditions Authen- 
tiques de la Sonna et des meilleurs Auteurs Arabes, 
Amsterdam, 1748, 3 vols. in i2mo) he has inter¬ 
preted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of 
Abulfeda and A 1 Jannabi; the first an enlightened 
prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, a.d. 
1310-1332 (sec Gagnier, Praefat. ad Abulfed.); the 
second a credulous doctor, who visited Mecca a J>. 
1556. (D’Herbelot, p. 397; Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 
209,210). These arc my general vouchers, and the 
inquisitive reader may follow the order of time 
and the division of chapters. Yet 1 must observe 
that both Abulfeda and A 1 Jannabi are modern 
historians, and that they cannot appeal to any 
writers of the first century of the Hegira. 

113. After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. 8) discloses 
the secret doubts of the wife of Mohammed. As if 
he had been a privy counsellor of the prophet, 
Boulainvilliers (p. 272, etc.) unfolds the sublime 
and patriotic views of Cadijah and the first 
disciples. 

114. Feclrus, porlitor, btgtdus, anus Jerens: and this 
plebeian name was transferred by an apt metaphor 
to the pillars of the state (Gagnier, Not. ad Abul* 
fed. p. 19). 1 endeavour to preserve the Arabian 
idiom, as far as 1 can feel it myself in a Latin or 
French translation. 

115. The passages of the Koran in behalf of 
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toleration are strong and numerous: c. 2, v. 257, 
c. 16, 129, c. 17, 54, c. 45, 15, c. 50, 39, c. 88, 21, 
etc., with the notes of Maracci and Sale. This 
character alone may generally decide the doubts 
of the learned, whether a chapter was revealed at 
Mecca or Medina. 

X16. See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7, 
p, 123, 124, etc.), and the tradition of the Arabs 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 35-37). The caverns of the 
tribe of Thamud, fit for men of the ordinary 
stature, were shown in the midway between Me¬ 
dina and Damascus (Abulfed. Arabise Descript, 
p. 43, 44), and may be probably ascribed to the 
Troglodytes of the primitive world (Michaelis, ad 
Lowth de Poesi Hebraeor. p. 131-134; Recherches 
sur les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 48, etc.). 

117. In the time of Job the crime of impiety was 
punished by the Arabian magistrate (c. 31, v. 26, 
27, 28). I blush for a respectable prelate (de Poesi 
Hebracorum, p. 650, 651, edit. Michaelis; and a 
letter of a late professor in the university of Oxford, 
p. 15-53), who justifies and applauds this patri¬ 
archal inquisition. 

118. D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 445. He 
quotes a particular history of the flight of Mo¬ 
hammed. 

119. The Hegira was instituted by Omar, the 
second caliph, in imitation of the era of the mar¬ 
tyrs of the Christians (D’Herbelot, p. 444); and 
properly commenced sixty-eight days before the 
flight of Mohammed, with the first of Moharren, 
or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides 
with Friday, July i6th, a.d. 622 (Abulfeda, Vit. 
Moham. c. 22, 23, p. 45-50; and Greaves’s e^tion 
of Ullug Beg’s Epochae Arabum, etc., c. i, p. 8, 
10, etc.). 

120. Mohammed’s life, from his mission to the 
Hegira, may be found in Abulfeda (p. 14-45) and 
Gagnier (tom. i. p. 134-251,342-383). The legend 
from p. 187-234 is vouched by A 1 Jannabi, and 
disdained by Abulfeda. 

121. The triple inauguration of Mohammed is 
described by Abulfeda (p. 30, 33, 40, 86), and 
Gagnier (tom. i. p. 342, etc., 349, etc., tom. ii. p. 
223, etc.). 

122. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 44) reviles 
the wickedness of the impostor, who despoiled two 
poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter; a reproach 
which he drew fiom the Disputatio contra Sara- 
cenos, composed in Arabic before the year 1130; 
but the honest Gagnier (ad Abulfed. p. 53) has 
shown that they were deceived by the word Al 
Nag jar, which signifies, in this place, not an obscure 
trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate 
state of the ground is described by Abulfeda; and 
his , worthy interpreter has proved, from Al Bo- 
ohari, the ofler of a price; from Al Jannabi, the 
iair purchase; and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the 
payment of the money by the generous Abubeker. 
On these g^rounds the {mphet must be honourably 
acquitted. 

las* ’AJ Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom* ii. p. 246, 


324) describes the seal and pulpit as two venerable 
relics of the apostle of God; and the portrait of his 
court is taken from Abulfeda (c. 44, p. 85). 

124. The eighth and ninth chapters of the Koran 
are the loudest and most vehement; and Maracci 
(Prodromus, part iv. p. 59-64) has inveighed with 
more justice than discretion against the double 
dealing of the impostor. 

125. The tenth and twentieth chapters of Deu¬ 
teronomy, with the practical comments of Joshua, 
David, etc., are read with more awe than satis¬ 
faction by the pious Christians of the present age. 
But the bishops, as well as the rabbis of former 
times, have beat the drum-ecclesiastic with plea¬ 
sure and success. (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 
14a, 143.) 

126. Abulfeda, in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The pri¬ 
vate arsenal of the apostle consisted of nine swords, 
three lances, seven pikes or half-pikes, a quiver 
and three bows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and 
two helmets (Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 328-334), with a 
large white standard, a black banner (p. 335), 
twenty horses (p. 322), etc. Two of his martial say¬ 
ings are recorded by tradition (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 
88 , 337 )- 

127. The whole subject de jure belli Moham- 
medanorum is exhausted in a separate dissertation 
by the learned Reland (Dissertationes Miscellanese, 
tom. iii, Dissertat. x. p. 3-53). 

128* The doctrine of absolute predestination, on 
which few religions can reproach each other, is 
sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3, p. 52, 53, c. 4, 
p. 70, etc., with the notes of Sale, and c. 17, p. 413, 
with those of Maracci). Reland (de Relig. Mo¬ 
ham. p. 61-64) and Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 
103) represent the opinions of the doctors, and our 
modern travellers the confidence, the fading con¬ 
fidence, of the Turks. 

129. Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9} 
allows him seventy or eighty horse; and on two 
other occasions, prior to the battle of Ohud, he 
enlists a body of thirty (p. 10) and of 500 (p. 66) 
troopers. Yet the Musulmans, in the field of Ohud, 
had no more than two horses, according to the 
better sense of Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohamm. c. 
31, p. 65). In the Stony province the camels were 
numerous; but the horse appears to have been 
less common than in the Happy or the Desert 
Arabia. 

130. Bedder Houneene, twenty miles from Me¬ 
dina, and forty from Mecca, is on the high road of 
the caravan of Egypt; and the pilgrims annually 
commemorate the prophet’s victory by illumina¬ 
tions, rockets, etc. Shaw’s Travels, p. 477. 

131. The place to which Mohammed retired 
during the action is styled by Gagnier (in Abul¬ 
feda, c. 27, p. 58; Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 30^ 
33) Umhractdum, une loge de bois avec une porie. 'Xlie 
same Arabic word is rendered by Resike (Annaks 
Moslemici Abulfedac, p. 23) by SoliuTn, Suggestas 
editior; and the difference is of the utmost moipent 
fo the honour both of the interpreter a^ .of the 
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hero, I am Bony to observe the pride and acrimony 
whh which Reiske chastiaes his fellow-labourer. 
Saepe sic vertit, ut integrae paginae nequeant nisi 
uni iiturft corrigi: Arabice non satis callebat, et 
carebat judick) critico. J. J. Reiske, Prodidagmata 
ad Hagji Ghalisac Tabulas, p. 938, ad calcem 
Abulfedae Syriae Tabulae; Lipsiae, 1766, in 4to. 

132. The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, p. 
194, 195, c. 8, p. 9) allow the commentators to 
fluctuate between the numbers of 1000, 3000, or 
gofX) angels; and the smallest of these might suffice 
for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish (Ma- 
racci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p. 131). Yet the same scho¬ 
liasts confess that this angelic band was not visible 
to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297). They refine 
on the words (c. 8, 16), “not thou, but God,** etc. 
(D*Hci^belot, Biblioth. Orientale, p. 600, 601). 

133. Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 47. 

^,134. In the third chapter of the Koran (p. 50- 
53, with Sale’s notes) the prophet alleges some 
poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 

135. For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of 
Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, peruse Abulfeda 
(p. 56-61,64-69, 73-77), Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 93- 
45» 70-^, 120-139), with the proper articles of 
D*Herbelot, and the abridgments of Elmacin 
(Hist. Saracen, p. 6, 7) and Abulpharagius 
(Dynast, p. 102). 

136. The wars of Mohammed against the Jew¬ 
ish tribes of Kainoka, the Nadhirites, Koraidha, 
and Ghaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61, 71, 
77 » S7, etc.) and Gagnier (tom, ii. p. 61-65, 107- 
112, 139-148, 268-294). 

137. Abu Rafe, the servant of Mohammed, is 
said to affirm that he himself and seven other men 
afterwards tried, without success, to move the 
same gate from the ground (Abulfeda, p. 90). Abu 
Rafe was an eye-witness, but who will be witness 
for Abu Rafe? 

138. The banishment of the Jews is attested by 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 9) and the great A 1 
Zabari (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 285), Yet Niebuhr 
(Description de I’Arabie, p. 324) believes that the 
Jewish religion and Karaite sect are still professed 
by the tribe of Ghaibar; and that, in the plunder 
of the caravans, the disciples of Moses are the con¬ 
federates of those of Mohammed. 

139. The successive steps of the reduction of 
Mecca are related by Abulfeda (p. 84-87,97-100, 
102-111) and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 209-245, 309- 
322; tom. iii. p. 1-58), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 
8, 9, 10), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 103), 

140. After the conquest of Mecca, the Moham¬ 
med of Voltaire imagines and perpetrates the most 
horrid crimes. The poet confesses that he is not 
supported by the truth of history, and can only 
allege, que eelui qui fait la guerre k sa patrie au 
nom pieu est capable de tout (CEuvres de Vol¬ 
taire, tom. XV. p. 282). The maxim is neither diar- 
itable nOr philosophic; and some reverence is 
sufely due to the ftime of heroes and the religion of 
tuitions. 1 amiufonned that a Turkish ambassa<for 


at Paris was much scandalised at the rqxiesenta* 
tion of this tragedy. 

141. The Mohammedan doctors still dispute 
whether Mecca was reduced by force or consent 
(Abulfeda, p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum); and this 
verbal controversy is of as much moment as our 
own about William the Conqueror. 

142. In excluding the Christians from the pen¬ 
insula of Arabia, the province of Hejaz, or the 
navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. iv. p. 166) and Reland (Dissertat, 
Miscell. tom. iii. p. 51) are more rigid than the 
Musulmans themselves. The Christians are re¬ 
ceived withqu|:scruple into the ports of Mocha, and 
even of Gedda; and it is only the city and precincts 
of Mecca that are inaccessiUe to the profaxm (Nie¬ 
buhr, Description de I’Arabie, p. 308,309; Voyage 
en Arable, tom. i. p. 205, 248, etc.). \ 

143. Abulfeda, p. 112-115; Gagnier, tom.^iii. p. 

67-88; D’Herbelot Mohammed. \ 

144. The siege of Tayef, division of the j|poil, 
etc., are related by Abulfeda (p. 117-193) and 
Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 88-111). It is A 1 Jannabi who 
mentions the engines and engineers of the tribe of 
Daws. The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed to be 
a piece of the land of Syria detached and dropped 
in the general deluge. 

145. The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mo¬ 
hammed are contained in Abulfeda (p. iai-133), 
Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 119-219), Elmacin (p. 10, 11 
[4to ed., Lugd. Bat. 1625]), Abulpharagius (p. 
103). The ninth of the Hegira was styled the Year 
of Embassies (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 121). 

146. Compare the bigoted A 1 Jannabi (apud 
Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 232-255) with the no less big¬ 
oted Greeks, Theophanes (p. 276-278 [tom. i. p, 
511-514, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiv. [c. 
16] p. 86), and Gedrenus (p. 421 [tom. i. p. 737, 
ed. Bonn]). 

147. For the battle of Muta, and its conse¬ 
quences, see Abulfeda (p. 100-102) and Gagnier 
(tom. ii. p. 327-343). XdX< 5 os (says Tlieophanes) 
du \kyowt. iiLxoxpojf roO 6coD [t. i. p. 515, ed. 
Bonn]. 

148. The expedition of Tabuc is recorded by our 
ordinary historians, Abulfeda (Vit. Moham. p. 
123-127) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p. 147-163); but we have the advantage of ap¬ 
pealing to the original evidence of the Koran (c. 
9> P* i54> with Sale*8 learned and rational 
notes. 

149. The Diploma securitatis AUensHm is attested 
by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and the author Ubri Splrn- 
dorum (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfedam, p. 125); but 
Abulfeda hims^, as well as Elmacin (Hist. Sara¬ 
cen. p. 11), though he owns Mohammed’s regard 
for the Qurisdans (p. 13), only mention peace and 
tribute. In the year 1630 Sionita published at 
Paris the text and version of Mc^ammed*s patent 
in favotir of the Qnistbmss which was acMttad 
and reprobated by the opposite taste of Saltnadus 
and Grothii (Bayle, MAnOMOtT^ Rmti AA)^ Hot- 
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dnger doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, p. 
257); Renaudot urges the consent of the Moham- 
medims (Hist^ Patriarch. Alex. p. 169); but Mos- 
heim (Hist. Ecdcs. p. 244) shows the futility of 
their opinion, and inclines to believe it spurious. 
Yet Abulpharagius quotes the impostor’s treaty 
with the Nestorian p^iarch (Asseman. Biblioth. 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 418); but Abulpharagius was 
primate of the Jacobites. 

150. The epilepsy, dr falling sickness of Mo¬ 
hammed, is asserted by Theophanes, Zonaras, and 
die rest of the Gredis; and is greedily swallowed 
by the gross bigotry of Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p. 
10, ii), Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 12), and 
Maracci (tom. ii. Alcoran, p. 762, 763). The titles 
{the wrapped-np^ the covered) of two chapters of the 
Koran (73, 74) can hardly be strained to such an 
interpretation: the silence, the ignorance of the 
Mohammedan commentators, is more conclusive 
than the most peremptory denial; and the char¬ 
itable side is espoused by Ockley (Hist, of the 
Saracens, tom. i. p. 301), Gagnier (ad Abulfedam, 
p. g; Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 1x8), and Sale 
(Koran, p. 46 S[“ 474 )* 

151. This poison (more ignominious since it was 
offered as a test of his prophetic knowledge) is 
frankly confessed by his zealous votaries, Abulfeda 
(p. 92) and A 1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. li. p. 
286-288), 

152. The Greeks and Latins have invented and 
propagated the vulgar and ridiculous story that 
Mohammed’s iron tomb is suspended in the air at 
Mecca {oijfxa /tereupil^dutvop. Laonicus Ghalcocon- 
dyles de Rebus Turcicis, 1 . iii. p, 66 [ed. Par.; p. 
126, cd. Bonn.]), by the action of equal and po¬ 
tent loadstones (Dictionnaire de Bayle, Mahomet, 
Rem. EE. FF.). Without any philosophical in¬ 
quiries, it may suffice, that, i. The prophet was 
not buried at Mecca; and, 2. That his tomb at 
Medina, which has been visited by millions, is 
placed on the ground (Reland, de Relig. Moham. 
1 . ii. c. 19, p. 209-211; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 263-268). 

153. A 1 Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 379-391) the multi^ious duties of a 
pUgrim who visits the tombs of the prophet and 
his companions; and the learned casuist decides 
that this act of devotion is nearest in obligation 
and merit to a divine precept. The doctors are di¬ 
vided which, of Mecca or Medina, be the most ex¬ 
cellent (p. 39i-394)‘ 

154. The last sickness, death, and burial of Mo¬ 
hammed are described by Abulfeda and Gagnier 
(Vit. Moham. p. x 33-142; Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iiu p. 220r27t). The most private and interesting 
circumstances were originally received from Aye- 
sha, Ali, the sons of Abbas, etc.; and as they dwelt 
at Medina; and survived the prophet many years, 
they m%ht repeat the pious tale to a second or 
third generati<^ of pilgrims. 

155. The Christians, rashly enough, have as¬ 
sign^ to Mohammed a taxhe pigeon, that seemed 


to descend ffiom heaven and wlusper in his ear. As 
this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (de 
Veritate Religionis Christianas), his Arabic trans¬ 
lator, the learned Pocock, inquired of him the 
names of his authors; and Grotius confessed that it 
is unknown to the Mohammedans themselves. 
Lest it should provoke their indignation and 
laughter, the pious lie is suppressed in the Arabic 
version; but it has maintained an edifying place in 
the numerous editions of the Latin text (Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 186, 187; Reland, dc 
Religion. Moham. 1. ii. c. 39, p. 259-262). 

156. ’E/uol roDr6 yrriv he irat$6s ^topii 

Tts yiypo/ikpri; ^rap yhrtirax del dirorpiirci /uc toutou 
d B.V ftkXku vphTTHPj grporpixet Sk oOxaro (Plato, 
Apology, 31). 

The familiar examples which Socrates urges in his 
Dialogue with Theages (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p, 
128, 129, edit. Hen. Stephan.) are beyond the 
reach of human foresight; and the divine inspira¬ 
tion (the AaipSupov) of the philosopher is clearly 
taught in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The 
ideas of the most rational Platonists are expressed 
by Cicero (de Divinat. i. 54), and in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Dissertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 

153-172, edit. Davis). 

157. In some passage of his voluminous writings, 
Voltaire compares the prophet, in his old age, to a 
fakir ‘‘qui ddtache la chaine de son cou pour en 
donner sur les orcillcs k ses confreres.” 

258. Gagnier relates, with the same impartial 
pen, this humane law of the prophet, and the 
murders of Gaab and Sophian, which he prompted 
and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69, 
97* 208). 

159. For the domestic life of Mohammed, con¬ 
sult Gagnier, and the corresponding chapters of 
Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iii. p. 285-288); his 
children (p. 189, 289); his wives (p. 290-303); his 
marriage with Zeineb (tom. ii. p. 152-260); his 
amour with Mary (p. 303-309); the false accusa¬ 
tion of Ayesha (p. 186-199). The most original 
evidence of the three last transactions is contained 
in the twenty-fourth, thirty-third, and sixty-sixth 
chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Commentary. 
Pri^aux (Life of Mahomet, p. 80^0) and 
racd (Prodrom, Alcoran, part iv. p. 49-59) have 
maliciously exaggerated the frailtiesof Mohanuned* 

160. Incredibile est quo ardore apud eos in Vo- 
nerem^uterque soivitur sexus (Ammian. Marcellin. 
L xiv. c. 4). 

161. Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133-137) 
has recapitulated the laws of marris^ divorce, 
etc.; and the curious reader of Selden’s Uxor He- 
braica will recognise many Jewish ordinances. 

162. In . a memorable case, the Caliph Omar 
decided that ail presumptive evidence was tti no 
avail; and that all the four witnesses must have 
actually seen stylum in pyxide <Abulfedse Annales 
Mosiemid, p. 71, vers. Reiske [Lip. 2754]}. 

{6$. Sibi robur ad gencratimiem, quantum, tri- 
ginta viri habent^ iaesse jactaret: ita ut unicA horA 
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posset undecim foeminis satisfaemi ut ex Arabum 
libris refert Stus. Petrus Paschasius, c. 2 (Maracci, 
Prodromus Alcoran, p. iv. p. 55. See likewise Ob> 
servations de Belon, 1 . iii. c. 10, fol. 179, recto). A 1 
Jannabi (Gagnier, tom. iiL p. 287) records his own 
testimony, that he surpassed aU men in conjugal 
vigour; and Abulfeda mentions the exclamation 
of Ali, who washed his body after his death, 
propheta, certa penis tuus coeium versus erectus 
est,” in Vit. Mohammed, p. 140. 

164.1 borrow the style of a father of the chtirch, 
tuaJdXeiHav ’HpaicX^s rpiaKeu^hKarw d^Xov (Greg. 
Nazianzen, Oral. iii. p. 108 [ed. Par. 1609]). 

165. The common and most glorious legend in¬ 
cludes, in a single night, the fifty victories of Her¬ 
cules over the virgin daughters of Thestius (Dio¬ 
dor. Sicul. tom. i. 1 . iv. [c. 29] p. 274; Pausanias, 1 . 
ix. [c. 27, § 6] p. 763; Statius Silv. 1 . i. eleg. iii. v. 
42). But Athenasus allows seven nights (Deipno- 
sbphist, 1 . xiii. [c. 4] p. 556), and Apollodorus fifty, 
for this arduous achievement of Hercules, who was 
then no more than eighteen years of age (Biblioth. 
1 . ii. c. 4 [§ 10] p. Ill, cumnotis Heyne, part i. p. 

33a)- 

166. Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13,16,17, 
cum notis Gagnier. 

167. This outline of the Arabian history is 
drawn from the Bibliothdque Orientale of D*Hcr- 
belot (under the names of Aboubecre, OmoTy Othmariy 
Aliy etc.), from the Annals of Abulfeda, Abulpha- 
ragius, and Elmacin (under the proper years of the 
Hegira) y and especially from Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens (vol. i. p. i-io, 115-122, 229, 249, 

37fi“39*> almost the whole of the 
second volume). Yet we should weigh with cau¬ 
tion the traditions of the hostile sects; a stream 
which becomes still more muddy as it flows far¬ 
ther fix>m the source. Sir John Chardin has too 
faithfully copied the fables and errors of the mod¬ 
em Persians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 235-250, etc.). 

168. Ockley (at the end of his second volume) 
has given an English version of 169 sentences, 
which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, the 
son of Abu Taleb. His preface is coloured by the 
enthusiasm of a translator; yet these sentences de¬ 
lineate a characteristic, though dark, picture of 
human life. 

169. Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 
6) from an Arabian MS. represents Ayesha as ad¬ 
verse to the substitution of her fatlier in the place 
of the apostle. This fact, so improbable in itself, is 
unnotic^ by Abulfeda, A 1 Jannabi, and A 1 
diari, the last of whom quotes the tradition of 
Ayealto herself (Vit. Mohammed, p. 136; Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 236). 

170. Particularly by his friend and cousin Ab¬ 
dallah, the son of Abbas, who died A.d. 687, with 
the tide of grand doctor of the Moslems. In Abul¬ 
feda [Ann. Moslem.] he recapitulates the im¬ 
portant occasions in which Ali had neglected his 
saiutary advice (p. 76, vers. Reidte); and oon- 
dvidm (p. 85)> O princqn fidelium, absque coo- 


troversia tu quidem vere [vir] fixrtis es, at inops 
boni consilii, et rerum gerendarum parum jcallens. 

171 .1 suspect that the two seniors (Abulpha- 
ragius, p. 115; Ockley, tom. i. p. 371) may signify 
not two actual counsellors, but his two prede¬ 
cessors, Abubeker and Omar. 

172. The schism of the Persians is explained by 

all our travellers of the last century, especially in 
the second and fourth volumes of their master 
Chardin. Niebuhr, though of inferior merit, has 
the advantage of writing so late as the year 176^ 
(Voyages en Arabic, etc., tom. ii. p. 208-233), 
since the ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to 
change the religion of the nation (see his Persian 
History translated into French by Sir William 
Jones, tom. ii. p. 5, 6, 47, 48, 144-155). \ 

173. Omar is the name of the devil; his murderer 

is a saint. When the Persians shoot with the bow, 
they frequently cry, “May this arrow go tp the 
heart of Omar!” (Voyages de Chardin, tom.'ii. p. 
239, 240, 259, etc.) \ 

174. This gradation of merit is distinctly marked 
in a creed illustrated by Reland (de Relig. Mo- 
hamm. 1 . i. p. 37); and a Sonnite argument in¬ 
serted by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, tom. ii. p. 
230). The practice of cursing the memory of Ali 
was abolished, after forty years, by the Ommiades 
themselves (D’Herbelot, p. 690); and there are 
few among the Turks who presume to revile him 
as an infidel (Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46). 

175. The plain of Siffin is determined by D’An- 
villc (PEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 29) to be the 
Campus Barbaricus of Procopius. 

176. Abulfeda, a moderate Sonnite, relates the 
different opinions concerning the burial of Ali, but 
adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie famd nume- 
roque religiose frequentantium celebratum. This 
number is reckoned by Niebuhr to amount an¬ 
nually to 2000 of the dead and 5000 of the living 
(tom. ii. p. 2o8, 209). 

177. All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad cl 
Dowlat (a.d. 977, D*Herbclot, p. 58, 59, 95) to 
Nadir Shah (a.d. i 743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, tom. 
ii. p. 155), have enriched the tomb of Ali with the 
spoils of the people. The dome is copper, with a 
bright and massy gilding, which glitters to the sun 
at the distance of many a mile. 

178. The city of Meshed Ali, five or six miles 
from the ruins of Cufa, and one hundred and 
twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and 
form of the modern Jerusalem, Meshed Hosein, 
larger and more populous, is at the distance of 
thirty miles. 

179.1 borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense 
and expression of Tacitus (Hist. i. 4): Evulgato 
imperii arcano, posse Imperatorem [principem] 
alibi quam Romas fieri. 

180.1 have abridged the interesting narrative 
of Ockley (tom. ii. p. 170-931). It is long and 
minute; but the pathetic, almost always, consists 
in the detail of little circumstances. 

181. Niebuhr die Dane (Voyages en Arabic, 
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etc., tom. ii. p. so8, etc.) is, perhaps, the only 
European traveller who has dared to ^dsit Meshed 
All and Meshed Hosein. The two sepulchres are 
in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax 
the devotion of the Persian heretics. The festival 
of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir 
John Chardin, a traveller whom I have often 
praised. 

18a. The general article of Imam, in D*Herbelot*s 
Biblioth^que, will indicate the succession, and the 
lives of the twelve are given under their respective 
names. 

183. The name of Antichrist may seem ridicu¬ 
lous, but the Mohammedans have liberally bor¬ 
rowed the fables of every religion (Sale’s Ftelim- 
inary Discourse, p. 80, 82). In the royal stable of 
Ispahan two horses were always kept saddled, one 
for the Mahadi himself, the other for his lieutenant, 
Jesus the son of Mary. 

184. In the year of the Hegira 200 (a.d. 815). 
See D’Herbelot, p. 546. 

185. D’Herbelot, p. 342. The enemies of the 
Fatimites disgraced them by a Jewish origin. Yet 
they accurately deduced their genealogy from 
Jaafar, the sixth Imam; and the impartial Abul- 
feda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 230) that they 
were owned by many, qui absque controversi^ 
genuini sunt Alidarum, homines propaginum sua: 
gentis exacte callentes. He quotes some lines from 
the celebrated ScheriJ or Radhi, Egone humilitatem 
induam in terris hostium? (I suspect him to be an 
Edrissite of Sicily) cum in ^ypto sit Ghali& de 


gente Alii, quocumego communem habeo patrem 
et vindicem. 

x86. The kings of Persia of the last dynasty are 
descended from Shdk Sefi, a saint of the four* 
teenth century, and, through him, from Moussa 
Gassem, the son of Hosein, the son of Ali (dearius, 
P* 957 ; Chardin, tom. iii. p. 288). But I cannot 
trace the intermediate degrees in any genuine or 
fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, 
they might draw their origin from the princes of 
Mazanderan, who reigned in the ninth century 
(D’Herbelot, p. 96). 

187. The present state of the family of Moham¬ 
med and Ali is most accurately described by De¬ 
metrius Cantemir (Hist, of the Othman Empire, 
p. 94) and Niebuhr (Description de I’Arabie, p. 
9 ~i6 , 317, etc.). It is much to be lamented that 
the Danish traveller was unable to purchase the 
chronicles of Arabia. 

188. The writers of the Modern Universal His¬ 
tory (vols. i. and ii.) have compiled in 850 folio 
pages the life of Mohammed and the annals of the 
caliphs. They enjoyed the advantage of reading, 
and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text; yet, 
notwithstanding their high-sounding boasts, I 
cannot find, after the conclusion of my work, that 
they have afforded me much (if any) additional 
information. The dull mass is not quickened by a 
spark of philosophy or taste; and the compilers in¬ 
dulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry against 
Boulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who have 
treated Mohammed with favour, or even justice. 


Chapter LI 


X. See the description of the city and country of 
A 1 Yamanah, in Abulfeda, Descript. Arabiae, p. 
60, 61. In the thirteenth century there were some 
ruins and a few palms; but in the present century 
the same ground is occupied by the visions and 
arms of a modern prophet, whose tenets are im¬ 
perfectly known (Niebuhr, Description de 1 ’Arabic, 
p. 296-302). 

2. Their first salutation may be transcribed, but 
cannot be traxislated. It was thus that Moseilama 
said or sung:— 

Surge tandem itaque strenue permolenda; 
nam stratus tibi thorus est. 

Aut in propatulo tentorio si velis, aut in abdi- 
tiore cubiculo si malls; 

Aut supinam te humi exporrectam fustigabo, 
si velis, aut si mails manibus pedibusque 
nixam. 

Aut si velis ejus {Priapi) gemino triente, aut si 
malis totus veniam. 

Imo, totus venito, O Apostole Dei, clamabat 
foemina. Jd ipsum, dicebat 

Moseilama, mUii quoque suggesiit Deus. 

The prophetess Segjah, after the foil of her 
lover, returned to idolatry; but, under the reign 


of Moawiyah, she became a Musulman, and 
died at Bassora (Abulfeda, Annal. vers. Reiske, 
P- 63)* 

3. See this text, which demonstrates a God frnm 
the work of generation, in Abulpharagius (Speci¬ 
men Hist. Arabum, p. 13; and Dynast, p. X03) 
and Abulfeda (Annal. p. 63). 

4. His reign in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 251. £ 1 - 
macin, p. 18. Abulpharagius, p. 108. Abulfeda, p. 
60. D’Hcrbelot, p. 58. 

5. His reign in Eutychius, p. 264. Elmacin, p. 
24. Abulpharagius, p. 11 o. Abulfeda, p. 66. D’Her¬ 
belot, p. 686. 

6. His reign in Eutychius, p. 323. Elmacin, p, 
36. Abulpharagius, p, 115. Abulfeda, p. 75. 
D’Hcrbclot, p. 695. 

7. His reign in Eutychius, p. 343. Elmadn, p. 
51. Abulpharagius, p. 117. Abulfeda, p. 83. D’Her¬ 
belot, p. 89. 

8. His reign in Eutychius, p. 344. Elmacin, p* 
54. Abulpharagius, p. 123. Abulfeda, p. xoi« 
D’Herbelot, p. 586. 

9. Their reigns in Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 360^ 
395. Elmacin, p. 59-108. Abulpharagius, Dynast, 
ix. p. X24-Z3g. Al^eda, p. 11X-14Z. D’Herbdkit, 
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Biblioth^ue Orientak, p.> 691, and d&e particular 
articles of the Ommiades. 

1 o. For the seventh and eighth century, we have 
scarcely any original evidence of the Byzantine 
histarians, except the chronicles of Theophanes 
(Theophanis Gonfessoris Ghronographia, Gr. et 
Lat. cum notis Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1655, in folio), 
and the Abridgment of NiCephonis (Nicephori 
Patriarchae G. P. Breviarium Historicum, Gr. et 
Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio), who both lived in the 
beginning of the ninth century (see Hanckius de 
Scriptor. Byzant. p. 200-^46). Their contemporary, 
Photius, does not seem to be more opnilent. After 
praising the style of Nicephorus, he adds, Kal 6\cas 
mlKKoin hrtiT&p Tp6 a6ro0 iLTOKpvrrdtxivos rgSe 
laropLat rg wyypa^g, and only complains of his 
extreme brevity (Phot. Biblioth. God. Ixvi. p. 100 
[p* 33> cd. Bekk.]). Some additions may be gleaned 
frpm the more recent histories of Gedrenus and 
Zonaras of the twelfth century. 

11. Tabari, or A 1 Tabari, a native of Tabor- 
estan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, and the Livy of 
the Arabians, finished his general history in the 
year of the Hegira 302 (a.d. 914). At the request 
of his friends he reduced a work of 30,000 sheets to 
a more reasonable size. But his Arabic original is 
known only by the Persian and Turkish versions. 
The Saracenic history of £bn Amid, or Elmacin, is 
said to be an abridgment of the great Tabari 
(Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. preface, p. 
xxxix.; and, list of authors, D’Herbeiot, p. 866, 
870, 1014). 

12. Besides the lists of authors framed by Pri- 
deaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179-189), Ockley (at 
the end of his second volume), and Petit de la 
Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 525-550), we find 
in the Biblioth^ue Orientale Tarikh, a catalogue 
of two or three hundred hisiories or chronicles of 
the East, of which not more than three or four are 
older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental 
literature is given by Reiske (in his Prodidagmata 
ad Hagji G^lifae librum memorialem ad calcem 
Abulfedse Tabulae Syriae, Lipsiae, 1766); but his 
project and the French version of Petit de la Groix 
(Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. i. preface, p. xlv.) have 
ftillen to the ground. 

13. The particular historians and geographers 

will be occasionally introduced. The four follow- 
iag titles represent the Annals which have guided 
me in this general narrative:—!. Annales Eutyckii^ 
E&trmcha AUxirndrini, ab Edwardo PocockiOi Oxon, 
1656, 2 vols. in 4to. A pompous edition of an in¬ 
different author, translated by POcock to gratify 
^ peesbyterian prejudices of his friend Selden. 
Siw HiHoria Sttracenka Georgii Elmaeini, cperA 4t studio 
ThmmErpenii^ in 410, Lugd. Batavorum^ 1625. He is 
aaid to hastily translated a corrupt MS;, and 
hk versibn is often deficient in style and sense. 
3. Histma compendiosa DynasHurum a Grtgorio Akd^ 
phdtagiOf isdapate Edwardo Pocockia^ in 410, Oxon, 
1G63. kr the literary than the dvil 
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ad Ann, Hogjifa cocevi. a Jo, Joe. Reiske^ in 4104 
Upsiat 1754. The best of our chronicles, both for 
the original and version, yet how for below the 
name id Abulfeda! We know that he wrote at 
Hamah in the fourteenth century. The three for¬ 
mer were Christians of the tenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries; the two first, natives of Egypt 
—a Melchite patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 

14. M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. pref. 
p. xix. XX.) has characterised, with truth and 
knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian historians— 
the dry annalist, and the tumid and flowery orator, 

15. Biblioth^que Orientale, par M. D’Herbeiot, 
in folio, Paris^*' 1^97* For the character ofjthe re¬ 
spectable author consult his friend Thevenot (Voy¬ 
ages du Levant, part i. chap. 1). His wow is an 
agreeable miscellany which must gratiM evory 
taste; but 1 never can digest the alphabeticamrder; 
and I find him more satisfactory in the Iprsian 
than the Arabic history. The recent suppl^ent 
from the papers of MM. Visdelou and Galland 
(in folio. La Haye, 1779) is of a different cast, a 
medley of talcs, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

16. Pocock will explain the chronology (Spec¬ 
imen Hist. Arabum, p. 66-74), ^od D’Anville the 
geography (rEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 125), of the 
dynasty of the Almondars. The English scholar 
understood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo 
(Ockley, vol. ii. p. 34); the French geography is 
equally at home in every age and every climate of 
the world. 

17. Fecit et Ghaled plurima in hoc anno praelia, 
in quibus vicerunt Muslimi, et infidelium immense 
multitudine occis^ spolia infinita et innumera sunt 
nacti (Hist. Saracenica, p. 20). The Christian an¬ 
nalist slides into the national and compendious 
term of infidels, and I often adopt (1 hope without 
scandal) this characteristic mode of expression. 

18. A cycle of i20 years, at the end of which an 
intercalary month of 30 days supplied the use of 
our Bissextile, and restored the integrity of the 
solar year. In a great revolution of 1440 years this 
intercalation was successively remov^ from the 
first to the twelfth month; but Hyde and Freret 
are involved in a profound controversy, whether 
the twelve, or only eight of these changes were ac¬ 
complished before the era of Yezdegerd, which is 
tmanimously fixed to the 16th of June, a.d. 632. 
How laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe 
explore the darkest and most distant antiquities 
(Hyde, de Religione Persarum, c. 14-18, p. iSt¬ 
all; Freret in the Mfon. de I’Acad^mie des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. xvi. p. 233-267)! 

19. Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th 

June, A.D. 632) we find the era of Yezd^oxi (ifoh 
June, AJD, 632), and his accession cannot be post¬ 
poned beyond the end of the first year. His pred¬ 
ecessors could not therefore resist the arms df the 
caliph Omar; and these unquestionable dates 
overthrow the thoughtless chronology Abul- 
pharagius. See Ockl^s Hist, of the Skuracens, voL 
i. p, 130W I •.' * 
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ao. Gad!eiia» lays the geographer (p. 

L 9 i)> ii^ in xuargme lolitudtitii, 61 leagues 
Bagdad, and two stations froin Cufa. Otter (Voy¬ 
age, tom. i. p. 163} reckons 15 leagues, and ob¬ 
serves that the place is supplied with dates and 
water. 

21. Atrox, contumax, plus semel renovatum, 
are the well-chosen expressions of the translator of 
Abulfeda (Reiske, p. 69). 

22. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 297, 

348- 

23. The reader may satisfy himself on the sub¬ 
ject of Bassora by consulting the following writers: 
—Geograph. Nubiens. p. 121; D’Herbelot, BibHo- 
th^que Orientale, p. 192; D’Anville, L’Euphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 130, 133, 145; Raynal, Hist. Phi- 
losophique des deux Indes, tom. ii. p. 92-100; 
Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. iy. p. 370-391; 
De Tavernier, tom. i. p. 240-247; De Thevenot, 
tom. ii. p. 545-584; D’Otter, tom. ii. p. 45-78; De 
Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 172-199. 

24. Mente vix potest numerove comprehendi 
quanta spolia . .. nostris cesserint. Abulfeda, p. 
69. Yet 1 still suspect that the extravagant numbers 
of Elmacin may be the error, not of the text, but of 
the version. The best translators from the Greek, 
for instance, 1 find to be very poor arithmeticians. 

25. The camphire-tree grows in China and Ja¬ 
pan, but many hundredweight of those meaner 
sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the more 
precious gum of Borneo and Sumatra (Raynal, 
Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 362-365; Dictionnaire 
d’Hist. Naturelle par Bomare; Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary). These may be the islands of the first 
climate from whence the Arabians imported their 
camphire (Geograph. Nub. p. 34,35; D’Hcrbelot, 

p. asa)- 

26. See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 
376, 377. I may credit the fact without believing 
the prophecy. 

27. The most considerable ruins of Assyria are 

the tower of Belus, at Babylon, and the hall of 
Ghosroes, at Ctesiphon: they have been visited by 
that vain and curious traveller Pietro delia Valle 
(tom. i. p, 731 - 735 )- 

28. Consult the article of Coufah in the Biblio- 
th^ue of D’Herbelot (p. 277,278), and the second 
volume of Ockley’s History, particularly p« 40 and 
153 * 

29. See the article of Nehavenoy in D’Herbelot 
p. ^7, 668; and Voyages en Turquie et en Perse, 
par Otter, tom. i. p. 191. 

30. It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder 

that the Athenian orator describes the Arctic con- 
quesu of Alexander, who never advanced beyond 
the shores of the Caspian. ’AX^cu^pos A^ov 

Ktd oUwf^nSt AX 17 W hiVt irA^t /ti€^n-vrA«ei. 
iSschincs contra Ctesiphontem, tom. hi. p. 554, 
edit. Gram. Ors^. Reiske. This memorable cause 
was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxu. 3 (before 
Christ 330), in the autumn (Taylor; prsefot« p* 
37 o« etcOi ebont a year alter the Arbela; 


and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was 
marching towards Hyrcania and Bactnana. 

31. We are indebted for this carious particular 
to the Dynasties of Abulpharagius, p. x 16; but it is 
needless to prove the identity of Estachar and Per- 
sepolis (D’Herbelot, p. 327); and still more need¬ 
less to copy the drawings and .descriptions of Sir 
John Chardin, or Corneille le Bruyn.. 

32. After the conquest of Persia, Theophanes 

adds, di btlsKtva&f OttMposiu>ayptL4>iipai 

rSxrw rijp inr* oUcvpkflP ’ kykvtro di ij 

fcal Mp&irwp Kal kvi/ipup xal Bvtup (Chronograph, 
p. 283 [tom. i. p. 522, ed. Bonn]). 

33. Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret 
that D’Herbelot has not found and used a Persian 
translation of Tabari, enriched, as he says, with 
many extracts from the native historians of the 
Ghebers or Magi (BibliothAque Orientale, p. 
1014). 

34. The most authentic accounts of the two 
rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes) and the Gihon (Oxus), 
may 1 ^ found in Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. Nu¬ 
biens. p. 138); Abulfeda (Descript. Chorasan. in 
Hudson, tom. iii. p. 23); Abulghazi Kahn, who 
reigned on their banks (Hist. GAn6alogique des 
Tatars, p. 32, 57, 766); and the Turkish Grcog- 
rapher, a MS. in the king of France’s library 
(E^amen Critique des Historiens d’Alexandre, p. 
194-360). 

35. The territory of Fargana is described by 
Abulfeda, p, 76, 77. 

36. £0 redegit angustiarum eundem regem ex- 
sulem, ut Turcici regis, et Sogdiani, et Sinensis, 
auxilia missis Uteris imploraret (Abulfed. Annal. 
p. 74). The connection of the Persian and Chinese 
history is illustrated by Freret (Mdm. de 1 ’Aca¬ 
demic, tom. xvi. p. 245-255), and De Guignes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 54-59; and for the 
geography of the borders, tom. ii. p. 1-43). 

37. Hist. Sinica, p. 41-46, in the third part of 
the Relations Curieuses of Thevenot. 

38.1 have endeavoured to harmonise the va¬ 
rious narratives of Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 37), 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 116), Abulfeda (AnnaL 
p. 74, 79), and D’Herbdot (p. 485). The end of 
Yezdegerd was not only unfortunate, but obscure* 

39. The two daughters of Yexdegerd married 
Hassan, the son of Ali, and Mohammed, the son of 
Abubeker; and the first of these was t]m father of 
a numerous progeny. The daughter of Phirouz 
became the wife of the caUph WaUd, and tbeir son 
Yezid derived his genuine or fabulous descent firom 
the Ghosroes of Persia, the Ceesmof Rome, and 
the Chagans of the Turks or Avars (D’Herl^lot, 
Biblioth. Orientale, p^ 96, 487). 

• 40, It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and 
was the prize of ObeidoUah, the son of Ziyad, a 
name afterwardst infamous by the murder of Ho- 
sein (Ockley’s History .of the BSiraeeiis, vol. ti. p. 
142, 143). Hk broth^ Salem was accompanied 
by his wxfo, the , Unit Arffoiaai woman (a.^^ 
who passed the Okus:, she bonrowed, or mther 
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ftole, the crown and jewels of the princess of the 
Sogdians (p. 231, 232). 

41. A part of Abulfeda’s geography is translated 
by Greaves, inserted in Hudson’s collection of the 
minor geographers (tom. iii.), and entitled, De- 
scriptio Chorasmise et Mawaralnakra^ id est, rtg- 
ionum extra fluvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of 
Transoxiana, softer in sound, equivalent in sense, 
is aptly used by Petit de la (>oix (Hist, de Gengis- 
can, etc.) and some modern Orientalists, but they 
are mistaken in ascribing it to the writers of 
antiquity. 

42. The conquests of Gatibah are faintly marked 
by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 84), D’Herbelot 
(Biblioth. Orient. Caibah, Samarcand Valid,)^ and 
De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59). 

43. A curious description of Samarcand is in¬ 
serted in the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. 
Pt 308, etc. The librarian Gasiri (tom. ii. 9) relates 
from credible testimony that paper was first im¬ 
ported from Ghina to Samarcand, a.h. 30, and 
invented^ or rather introduced, at Mecca, a.h. 88. 
llie Escurial library contains paper MSS. as old 
as the fourth or fifth century of the Hegira. 

44. A separate history of the conquest of Syria 
has been composed by A 1 Wakidi, cadi of Bagdad, 
who was bom a.d. 748, and died a.d. 822: he like¬ 
wise wrote the conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, 
etc. Above the meagre and recent chronicles of 
the Arabians, A 1 Wakidi has the double merit of 
antiquity and copiousness. His tales and traditions 
afford an artless picture of the men and the times. 
Yet his narrative is too often defective, trifling, 
and improbable. Till something better shall be 
found, his learned and spirited interpreter (Ock- 
ley, in his History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 21- 
342) will not deserve the petulant animadversion 
of Reiske (Prodidagmata ad Hagji Ghalifre Tab- 
ulas, p. 236). 1 am sorry to think that the labours 
of Ctekfey were consummated in a jail (see his two 
prefaces to the first vol. a.d. i 708, to the second, 
1718, with the list of authors at the end). 

45. The instructions, etc., of the Syrian war are 
described by A 1 Wakidi and Ockley, tom. i. p. 22- 
27, etc. In the sequel it is necessary to contract, 
and needless to quote, their circumstantial narra¬ 
tive. My obligations to others shall be noticed. 

46. Notwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw 
(Recherches sur les Egyptims, tom. ii. p. 192, edit. 
Lausanne) represents ^e Bedoweens as the im¬ 
placable enemies of the Christian monks. For my 
own part, I am more inclined to suspect the ava- 
rkc of the Arabian robbers and the prejudices of 
the German philosopher. 

47. Even in the seventh century the monks were 
generally laymen: they wore their hair long and- 
dishevelled, and shaved their heads when they 
were ardifrned priests. The circular tonsure was 
sacred and mysterious: it was the crown of thorns; 
but it was likewise a royal diadem, and every priest 
wks a kii^ etc. (Thoniassin, Discipline de I’Eglise, 
Conii L p; 7a I-75®, especially p. 737, 738.) 


48. Huic Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere Na- 
bathaeis contigua; opima varietate commerciorum, 
castrisque oppleta validis et castellis, quae ad repel- 
lendos gentium vicinarum excursus, soUcitudo per- 
vigil veterum per opportunos saltus erexit et 
cautos. Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8; Reland, Pal- 
estin. tom. i. p. 85, 86. 

49. With C^rasa and Philadelphia, Ammianus 

praises the fortifications of Bosra [murorum] firmi- 
tate cautissimas. They deserved the same praise in 
the time of Abulfeda (Tabul. Syriac, p. 99), who 
describes this city, the metropolis of Hawran (Au- 
ranitis), four days* journey from Damascus. The 
Hebrew etymology I learn from Reland, P^lestin. 
tom. ii. p. 666. I 

50. The apostle of a desert and an amw was 
obliged to allow this ready succedaneum for Water 
(Koran, c. iii. p. 66; c. v. p. 83); but the Arabian 
and Persian casuists have embarrassed hisuree 
permission with many niceties and distincuons 
(Reland, de Relig. Mohammed. 1 . i. p. 82,^83; 
Chardin, Voyages cn Perse, tom. iv.). 

51. The bells rung! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I 
much doubt whether this expression can be justi¬ 
fied by the text of A 1 Wakidi, or the practice of the 
times. Ad Graecos, says the learned Ducange 
(Glossar. med. et infim. Graecitat. tom. i. p. 774) 
campanarum usus scrius transit et etiamnum raris- 
simus est. The oldest example which he can find in 
the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040; but the 
Venetians pretend that they introduced bells at 
Constantinople in the ninth century. 

52. Damascus is amply described by the Shcrif 
al Edrisi (Geograph. Nub. p. 116, 117), and his 
translator, Sionita (Appendix, c. 4); Abulfeda 
(Tabula Syriac, p. 100); Schultens (Index Geo¬ 
graph. ad Vit. Saladin.); D’Herbelot (Biblioth. 
Orient, p. 291); Thevenot (Voyage du Levant, 
part i. p. 688, 698); Maundrell (Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. i22'-'i3o); and Pocock 
(Description of the East, vol. ii. p. 117-127). 

53. Nobilissima civitas, says Justin. According 
to the Oriental traditions, it was older than Abra¬ 
ham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1 . i. c. 6 
[§ 4]» 7 [§ 2], p. 24, 29, edit. Havercamp. Justin, 
xxxvi. 2. 

54. yhpf olfiaif-riiv Aids ir6\iv xal rdv 

T^s ’EAos hiriurris b^aXixbv^ rijv Uphv xal peyLorriv 
tkb.iM. 9 mv Xkytji^ rdis re AXXois abpiraaiVf oXov Uptav 
xdXXci, Kal v€(hv peyt0€it xal t>puv ebKOipl^f Kal mjyQv 
i.y\ata, Kal iroT4i/Juav irX^^ei, Kal yris eb^pl^ vudaaavt 
etc. Julian. Epist. xxiv. p. 392. These splendid epi¬ 
thets are occasioned by the figs of Damascus, of 
which the author sends a hundred to his friend 
Serapion, and this rhetorical theme is inserted by 
Petavius, Spanheim, etc. (p. 390-396), among the 
genuine epistles of Julian. How could they over¬ 
look that the writer is an inhabitant of Damascus 
(he thrice affirms that this peculiar fig grows only 
(frap' a city wluch Julian never entered or 
approved? 

55. Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance 
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over the sur&ce of history, has been struck with 
the resemblance of the first Moslexns and the 
heroes of the Iliad—the siege of Troy and that of 
Damascus (Hist. G6n6rale, tom. i. p. 348). 

56. These words are a text of the Koran, c. ix. 
32, Ixi. 8. Like our fanatics of the last century, the 
Moslems, on every familiar or important occasion, 
spoke the language of their Scriptures—a style 
more natural in their mouths than the Hebrew 
idiom, transplanted into the climate and dialect of 
Britain. 

57. The name of Werdan is unknown to Thc- 
ophanes; and, though it might belong to an Ar¬ 
menian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or 
sound. If the Byzantine historians have mangled 
the Oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, 
likewise have taken ample revenge on their ene¬ 
mies. In transposing the Greek character from 
right to left, might they not produce, from the 
familiar appellation of Andrew^ something like the 
anagram Werdan? 

58. Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe that 
Thomas was the son-in-law of the emperor. We 
know the children of Heraclius by his two wives; 
and his august daughter would not have married 
in exile at Damascus (see Ducange, Fam. Byzan- 
tin. p. 118, 119). Had he been less religious, I 
might only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 

59. A 1 Wakidi (Ockley, p. loi) says, “with 
poisoned arrows^; but this savage invention is so 
repugnant to the practice of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, that I must suspect on this occasion the 
malevolent credulity of the Saracens. 

60. Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the 
siege of Damascus (Annal. Moslem, p. 67, vers. 
Reiske); but Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, 
prolongs the term to six months, and notices the 
use of balista by the Saracens (Hist. Saracen, p. 
25, 32). Even this longer period is insufficient to fill 
the interval between the battle of Aiznadin (July, 
A.D. 633) and the accession of Omar (24th July, 
A.o. 634), to whose reign the conquest of Damas¬ 
cus is unanimously ascribed (A 1 Wakidi, apud 
Ockley, vol. i. p. 115; Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 
112, vers. Pocock). Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, 
the opeiations were interrupted by excursions and 
detachments till the last seventy days of the siege. 

61. It appears from Abulfeda (p. 125) and El¬ 
macin (p. 32) that this distinction of the two parts 
of Damascus was long remembered, though not 
always respected, by the Mohammedan sovereigns. 
See likewise Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 379, 
380, 383). 

62. On the fate of these lovers, whom he names 
Phocyas and Eudocia, Mr. Hughes has built the 
Siege of Damascus, one of our most popular trag¬ 
edies, and which possesses the rare merit of blend¬ 
ing nature and history, the manners of the times 
and the feelings of the heart. The foolish delicacy 
of the players compelled him to soften the guilt of 
the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead of 
ft base renegade, Phocyas serves the Arabs as an 


honourable ally; instead of prompting their pur^ 
suit, he flies to the succour of his countrymen, and, 
after killing Caled and Derar, is himsc^ mortally 
wounded, and expires in the pretence of Eudocia, 
who professes her resolution to take the veil at 
Constantinople. A frigid catastrophe! 

63. The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, which 
the Arabs passed, still exist in a state of decay 
(Maundrell, p. 11, 12; Pocock, vol. ii. p. 13). Had 
not the Christians been overtaken, they must have 
crossed the Orontes on some bridge in the sixteen 
miles between Antioch and the sea, and might 
have rejoined the high road of Constantinople at 
Alexandria. The Itineraries will represent the di¬ 
rections and distances (p. 146, 148, 581, 582, 
edit. Wcsseling). 

64. Dair Abil Kodos, After retrenching the last 
word, the epithet holy^ 1 discover the Abila of Ly- 
sanias between Damascus and Heliopolis: the 
name {Abil signifies a vineyard) concurs with the 
situation to justify my conjecture (Reland, Pales- 
tin. tom. i. p. 317, tom. ii. p. 525, 527). 

65 .1 am bolder than Mr. Ockley (vol. i. p. 164), 
who dares not insert this figurative expression in 
the text, though he observes in a marginal note 
that the Arabians often borrow their similes from 
that useful and familiar animal. The reindeer may 
be equally famous in the songs of the Laplanders. 

66. We heard the teebir; so the Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when with loud 

appeal 

They challenge heaven, as if demanding 
conquest. 

This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a 
verb active (says Ockley in his index) of the second 
conjugation, from Kabbara, which signifies saying 
Alla Acbafy Gk>d is most mighty. 

67. In the Geography of Abulfeda, the descrip¬ 
tion of Syria, his native country, is the most inter¬ 
resting and authentic portion. It was published 
in Arabic and Latin, Lipsise, 1766, in quarto, with 
the learned notes of Koehler and Reiske, and some 
extracts of geography and natural history from 
Ibn 01 Wardii, Among the modern travels, ?©»■ 
cock’s Description of the East (of Syria and Meso** 
potamia, vol. ii. p. 88-209) is a work of superior 
learning and dignity; but the author too often 
confounds what he had seen and what he had 
read. 

68. The praises of Dionysius are just and lively. 
Kat Tifu itku (Syria) iroXXof re koX dX/Stot iLuBpes 

o-iP (in Peri^^esi, v. 902, in tom. iv. Geqgraph. 
Minor. Hudson}. In another place he styles the 
country roKbvToKtp atw (v. 898). He proceeds to 
say, 

Ilao’a 6k rot Xtrop^ re xat cCjSoros lirXero 
M^Xd re ^^Ipei^at xal 6kp6peat, mpvbp hk^p* 

v. 921,922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of 
Augustus, and his description of the world is i|Iiis*> 
trated by the Greek commentary of. Eustatlihtt, 
who paid, the same compliment to . Homer and 
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Dionyshu (Fabric. Bibliodi. 'Griec. 1 . iv. c. 9. tdm. 
iii. p. 2i» etc.). 

69. The topography of the Libanua and Anti- 
libanus is excellently described by the learning 
and sense of Rcland (Palestin. tom. i. p. 311-326). 

7a _Emesae fastigia celsa renident. 

Nam diffusa solo latus explicat, ac subit 
auras 

Turribus in coelum nitentibus: incola 
Claris 

Oor studiis acuit. . . 

Denique flammicomo devoti pectora soli 

Vitam agitant:—Libanus irondosa cacu- 
mina turget, 

£t tamen his celsi certant fastigia templi. 
These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienus 
[w. 1085, seq,] are wanting in the Greek original 
of Dionysius; and since they are likewise unnoticed 
by Eustathius, I must, with Fabricius (Biblioth. 
Latin, tom. iii. p. 153, edit. Ernesti), and against 
Salmasius (ad Vopiscum, p. 366, 367, in Hist. 
August.), ascribe them to the fancy, rather than 
the MSS., of Avienus. 

71. I am much better satisfied with MaundrelPs 
slight octavo (Journey, p. 134-139) than with the 
pompous folio of Dr. Pocock (Description of the 
East, vol. ii. p. 106-113); but every preceding ac¬ 
count is eclipsed by the magnificent description 
and drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who 
have transported into England the ruins of Pal¬ 
myra and Baalbec. 

72. The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never- 
failing expedient. The edifices of Baalbec were 
constructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist, de 
Timour Bee, tom. iii. 1 . v. c. 23, p. 311, 312; Voy¬ 
age d’Otter, tom. i. p. 83). With less absurdity, 
but with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn 
Ghaukel ascribe them to the Sabseans or Aadites. 
Non sunt in omni Syria sedificia magnificentiora 
his (Tabula Syriac, p. 103). 

73 .1 have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Gro- 
tius, Subjectos habent tanquam suos, viles tan- 
quam alienos. Some Greek officers ravished the 
wife, and murdered the child, of their Syrian land¬ 
lord; and Manuel smiled at his undutiful com¬ 
plaint. 

74. See Rekuid, Palestine tom. i. p. 272, 283, 
tom. ii. p. 773, 775, This learned professor was 
equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, 
sfnee he was alike conversant with Greek and 
liutm, with Hebrew and Arabian literature. The 
Ytrmuk, or Hieromax, is noticed- by Gellaiius 
^(Gedjgraph. Antiq. tom. H. p. 392) and D’Anville 
{Glbg#aphie Ancienne, tom. p. 185). The 

and even Abulfeda himself, do not seem to 
recognise the scene of their victory. 

75. These women were of the tribe of the Ham- 
yitfilesi, 4 vi&o derived their oi^igin from the ancient 
Amnldcitdl^ Their females were accustomed to ride 
mi torseba^ to fight like the Amazons of old 
(^ley^ M 'h 1x^87). 

- 76; 'WeliUiedi^^ says Abu Obetdah to the 


caliph, one hundred and fifty thousand, and made 
prisoners of forty thousand (Ockley, vol. i. p. 241). 
As 1 cannot doubt his veracity, nor believe his 
computation, I must suspect that the Arabic his¬ 
torians indulged themselves in the practice of com¬ 
posing speeches and letters for their heroes. 

77. After deploring the sins of the Christians, 
Theophancs adds (Chronograph, p. 276 [tom. i. p. 
510, ed. Bonn]), dvean; b kptffUKdt {a»7Mtx^raT0f] 
'A^aXifK rinrruiv r6p Xtub^rov XpiVToO, KtU ylverai 
TpiiiT'Q vr&ais toO TcopaticoC errparoD 1 ) icarA t6 
Ta^idbp [ra/ 9 tfd] XI7CU (does he mean Aiznadin?) 
Kai *Upftovx^Vf Kai Sideapop alparoxvclap. His 
account is bri^ef and obscure, but he accuses the 
numbers of the enemy, the adverse wind, and the 
cloud of dust: pi) Bvptfikprti (the Romans) 
bpTiirpoaoijr^ax [di^rcoT^erai] ^9pots Atd rbp ko\u>pt6p 
ijTT&prai' Kai iavrobs fidWopres els rds arepd 
*UppoxOou rorapoO beet dTr6>\opto dpbqp (Ghlrono- 
graph. p. 280 [t. i. p. 518, ed. Bonn]). \ 

78. See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 70, 71), 
who transcribes the poetical complaint of Jabalah 
himself, and some panegyrical strains of an Arab¬ 
ian poet, to whom the chief of Gassan sent from 
Constantinople a gift of five hundred pieces of gold 
by the hands of the ambassador of Omar. 

79. In the name of the city, the profane pre¬ 
vailed over the sacred: Jerusalem was known to the 
devout Christians (Euseb. de Martyr. Palest; c. 
xi.); but the legal and popular appellation of ^ia 
(the colony of iElius Hadrianus) has passed from 
the Romans to the Arabs. (Reland, Palestin. tom. 
i. p. 207, tom. ii. p. 835; D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue 
Oricntale, Corfr, p. 269; Ilia, p. 420). The epithet 
of A1 Codsy the Holy, is used as the proper name of 
Jerusalem. 

80. 'Fhe singular journey and equipage of Omar 
are described (besides Ockley, vol. i, p. 250) by 
Murtadi (Merveilles de i’Egypte, p. 200-202). 

81. The Arabs boast of an old prophecy pre¬ 
served at Jerusalem, and describing the name, the 
religion, and the person of Omar, the future con¬ 
queror. By such arts the Jews are said to have 
soothed the pride of their foreign masters, Cyrus 
and Alexander (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1 . xi. c. 1 [§ 1, 
»]• 8 K 3], p. 547, 57?-58a). 

82. Td fibiXvypa r^sjpiipdtaecis rb did AavviiX 
rou vpo^Tov btrrdfs ip rbrep dyUp» Theophan. Chro¬ 
nograph. p. 281 [tom. i. p. 520, ed. Bonn]* Ibis 
prediction, which had already served for Antiodhus 
and the Romans, was again refitted for Jthe present 
occasion, by the economy of Sophronius, one of 
the deepest theologians of the Monothelite con¬ 
troversy, 

83. According to the accurate survey of D*An- 
ville (Dissertation sur Panciemse Jerusaletoi p. 42- 
54), the mosch of Omar, enlarged and eiztbdlished 
by succeeding caliphs, covered the ground of the 
ancient temple {riXatop rod fuydXov vAou ddxdbvi 
•ays Phocas), a length Of 215,.a breadth of t72> 
9 oisis. The Nubian geogn^her declares that this 
aagaifioent structure was seoOAd only la>siae, and 
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beauty tb the great madi of Gordova <p. 113)9 
whose present state Mr. Swinburne has so ei^ 
gantly represented (Traveb into Spain, p. 896- 

30a)- 

84. Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of 
Jerusalem (D*Hcrbclot, p* 867)* Ockley found one 
among the Pocock MSS. of C^ord (vol. i. p. 257), 
which he has used to supply the defective narrative 
of AlWakidi. 

85. The Persian historian of Timur (tom. iii. L 
V. c. 21, p. 300) describes the castle of Aleppo as 
founded on a rock one hundred cubits in height; 
a proof, says the French translator, that he had 
never visited the place. It is now in the midst of 
the city, of no strength, with a single gate, the 
circuit is about 500 or 600 paces, and the ditch 
half full of stagnant water (Voyages de Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 149; Pocock, vol. ii. part 1 . p. 150). The 
fortresses of the East are contemptible to a Eu¬ 
ropean eye. 

86. The date of the conquest of Antioch by the 
Arabs is of some importance. By comparing the 
years of the world in the Ghronography of The- 
ophanes with the years of the Hegira in the history 
of EJmacin, we shall determine that it was taken 
between January 23rd and September 1st of the 
year of Christ 638 (Pagi, Gritica, in Baron. AnnaL 
tom. ii. p. 812, 813). A 1 Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. 
314) assigns that event to Tuesday, August 2ist, 
an inconsistent date; since Easter fell that year on 
April 5th, the 2i8t of August must have been a 
Friday (see the Tables of the Art de Verifier les 
Dates). 

87. His bounteous edict, which tempted the 

grateful city to assume the victory of Pharsalia for 
a perpetual era, is given b t§ 

lcp$ «caZ koX aOrovdfJupi srpofca- 

Oenkpfi Tfis dvaroXvs. John Malala, in Ghron. p. 91, 
edit. Veaet. [p. 216, ed. Bonn.]. We may distin¬ 
guish his authentic information of domestic facts 
from his gross ignorance of general history. 

88. See Ockley (vol, i. p, 308, 312), who laughs 
at the credulity of his author. When Heraclius 
bade farewell to Syria, Vale Syria et ultimum vale, 
he prophesied that the Romans should never re¬ 
enter the province till the birth of an inauspicious 
child, the future scourge of the empire. Abulfeda, 
p. 68» I am perfectly ignorant of the mystic sense, 
or nonsense, of this prediction. 

89. In the loose and obscure chronology of the 
times, 1 am guided by an authentic record (in the 
book of ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus), which certifies that June 4, A.Dk 6^, the em¬ 
peror crowned his younger son HeracHus, in the 
presence of his eldest, Constantine, and in the 
palace of Constantinople; that January 1, a.d. 
639, the royal procession visited the great diiurch, 
and^oa die 4th of the same month, the hippodrome. 

90<, Si3dy-frve yean before Ghrist, ^fyria Pon- 
tusque On. Pompeii virtutis monumenta sunt 
(Velltf Peterctth ii. 38), rather of his fortune and 
power; J»ja#udged Sym to he a Roman 


and the last of die Seleuddes were incapifole td 
drawing a sivord in the defence of their patrhnony 
(see the original texts collected by Usher, AnnaL 
p. 420). 

91. Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 73. Moham¬ 
med could artfully vary the praises of his disciples. 
Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that, if a 
prophet could arise after himself^ it would be Omar, 
and that in a general calamity Omar would be 
accepted by the divine justice (Ockley, voL i. p. 
221.) 

92. A 1 Wakidi had likewise written a history of 
the conquest of Diarbekir, or Mesopotamia (Ock¬ 
ley, at the end of the second vol.), which our inter¬ 
preters do not appear to have seen. The Chronicle 
of Dionysius of Teimar, the Jacobite patriarch, re¬ 
cords the taking of Edessa a.d. 637, and of Dara 
A.D. 641 (Asseman. Bibiiotl^. Orient, tom. ii. p. 
103); and the attentive may glean some doubtful 
information from the Ghronography of Theophanes 
(p. 285-287 [t. i. p. 526, sgq, ed. Bcmn]). Most of 
the towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender 
(Abulpharag. p. 112). 

93. He dreamt that he was at Thessalonica, a 
harmless and unmeaning vision; but his sooth¬ 
sayer, or his cowardice, understood the sure omen 
of a defeat concealed in that inauspicious word 
$h dXX$ pLiofPf Give to axiother the victory (The- 
oph. p. 287 [vol. i. p. 529, ed Bonn.]; Inaras, 
tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 19] p. 88). 

94. Every passage and every fact that relates to 
the isle, the city, and the colossus of Rhodes, are 
compiled in the laborious treatise of Meursius, 
who has bestowed die same diligence on the two 
larger islands of Crete and Cyprus. See, in the 
third vol. of his works, the Rhadus of Meursius ( 1 . i. 
c- P» 7 > 5 " 7 * 9 )* The Byzantine writers, Thc- 
ophanes and Constantine, have ignorantly pro¬ 
longed the term to 1360 years, and ridiculously 
divide the weight among 30,000 camels. 

95. Centum colossi alium nobilitaturi locum, 
says Pliny, with his usual spirit Hist Natur. 
xxxiv. 18. 

96. We leeum this anecdote from a spirited old 
woman,, who reviled to their faces the caliph and 
his friend. She was encouraged by the sil^oe of 
Amrou and the liberality of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, 
Annal. Moslem, p. 111). 

97. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p, 46, 
etc., who quotes the Abyssinian history, or ro¬ 
mance, of Abdel Balddes. Yet the foot dP the em¬ 
bassy and ambassador may be allowed. 

98. This saying is preserved by Pocock (Not. ad 
Carmen Tograt, p. 184), and justly applauded by 
Mrw. Harris (Philosophical Anangements, p. 350), 

99. For the life and character of Amrou, see 
eWey (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p« sB, 63,94, 
3^> 34<>> 3449 ^ ^ theendof the volume; vol. U. 
P- 5 ^> 55 » 57 * 74 * “o-i la, 169) and Otter (M 4 m; 
de FAcaefemfe des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 131, 
139). The readers of Tacitus may aptly compare 
Vespasian and Mucianus with Moawiyal» and 
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Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the 
situation, than in the characters, of the men. 

100. A 1 Wakidi had likewise composed a sep¬ 
arate history of the conquest of Egypt, which Mr. 
Ockley Could never procure; and his own inquiries 
(vol. i. p, 344-362) have added very little to the 
original text of Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296- 
323, vers. Pocock), the Melchite patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, who lived three hundred years after the 
revolution. 

101. Strabo, an accurate and attentive spec¬ 
tator, observes of Heliopolis vwl nkv otv itrrl ropi- 
pviftos ToXis (Geograph. 1 . xvii. p. 1158 [p. 805, ed. 
Gasaub.]); but of Memphis he declares t6>us S* 
kari fieyaXti re koI eCwSpos, Stirripa /icr* 'AXc^AvSctap 
(p. 1161 [p. 807, ed. Gasaub.]): he notices, how¬ 
ever, the mixture of inhabitants, and the ruin of 
the palaces. In the^ proper Egypt, Ammianus 
enumerates Memphis among the four cities, max- 
imus urbibus quibus provincia nitet (xxii. 16); 
and the name of Memphis appears with distinc¬ 
tion in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. 

102. These rare and curious facts, the breadth 
(2946 feet) and the bridge of the Nile, are only to 
be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian 
geographer (p. 98). 

103. From the month of April the Nile begins 
imperceptibly to rise; the swell becomes strong 
and visible in the moon after the summer solstice 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 10), and is usually proclaimed 
at Cairo on St. Peter’s day (June 29). A register of 
thirty successive years marks the greatest height of 
the waters between July 25 and August 18 (Mail- 
let, Description de I’Egypte, lettre xi. p. 67, etc.; 
Pocock’s Description of the East, vol. i. p. 200; 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 383). 

104. Murtadi, Merveilles de I’Egypte, p. 243- 
259. He expatiates on the subject with the 
xeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and 
his local traditions have a strong air of truth and 
accuracy. 

105. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 233. 

106. The position of New and Old Cairo is well 
known, and has been often described. Two writers 
who were intimately acquainted with ancient and 
modern Egypt have fixed, after a learned inquiry, 
the city of Memphis at GtztA, directly opposite the 
Old Cairo (Sicard, Nouveaux M6moires des Mis¬ 
sions du Levant, tom. vi. p. 5, 6; Shaw’s Observa¬ 
tions and Trav^, p. 296-304). Yet we may not 
disregard the authority or the arguments of Po- 
codc (vol. i. p. 25-41), Niebuhr (Voyage, tom. i. 
p. 77-106), and, above all, of D’Anville (Descrip- 
tidn de I’Egypte, p. 111, 112, 130-149), who have 
removed Memphis towards the village of Mo- 
hannah, some miles farther to the south. In their 
heat the disputants have forgot that the ample 
space of a metropolis covers and annihilates the 
dir greater part of the controversy^ 

. < >107; See Herodotus, 1. iii. c. 27, 28, 29; iClian. 
Hist^ Var. 1 . iy* c. 8; Suidas in flxos, tom. ii. p. 774; 
OiOdor.^ Sieul. 4 om. ii. 1. xvii. [c. 49] p. 197, ed. 


Wesseling. T&y Ueptrtiif tit rd Upd, says 

the last of these historians. 

108. Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic 
damsels, with two maids and one eunuch, an ala¬ 
baster vase, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and 
the finest white linen of Egypt, with a horse, a 
mule, and an ass, distinguish^ by their respective 
qualifications. The embassy of Mohammed was 
despatched from Medina in the seventh year of 
the Hegira (a.d. 628). See Gagnier (Vie de Ma¬ 
homet, tom. ii. p. 255, 256, 303), from A 1 Jannabi. 

109. The praefecture of Egypt, and the conduct 
of the war, had been trusted by Heraclius to the 
patriarch Cyi^iis (Theophan. p. 280, 281, ft. i. p. 
518) 519} cd. ;^nn.]). *‘ln Spain,” said James II., 
“do you not consult your priests?” “We db,” re¬ 
plied the Catholic ambassador, “and our nfifairs 
succeed accordingly.” 1 know not how to relate 
the plans of Gyrus, of paying tribute without im¬ 
pairing the revenue, and of converting Omir by 
his marriage with the emperor’s daughter \(Ni- 
cephor. Breviar. p. 17, 18 [ed. Par. 1648]). 

11 o. See the Life of Benjamin, in Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 156-172), who 
has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some 
facts from the Arabic text of Severus the Jacobite 
historian. 

111. The local description of Alexandria is per¬ 
fectly ascertained by the master-hand of the first 
of geographers (D’Anville, M6moire sur I’Egypte, 
p. 52-63); but we may borrow the eyes of the mod¬ 
em travellers, more especially of Thevenot (Voy¬ 
age au Levant, part i. p. 381-395), Pocock (vol. i. 
p. 2-13), and Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. 
p. 34-43). Of the two modem rivals, Savary and 
Volney, the one may amuse, the other will instruct. 

112. Both Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 319) 
and Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 28) concur in 
fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the 
new moon of Moharram of the twentieth year of 
the Hegira (December 22, a.d. 640). In reckoning 
backwards fourteen months spent before Alex¬ 
andria, seven months before Babylon, etc., Amrou 
might have invaded Egypt about the end of the 
year 638: but we arc assured that he entered the 
country the 12th of Bayni, 6th of June (Murtardi, 
Merveilles de I’Egypte, p. 164; Severus, apud Re¬ 
naudot, p. 162). The Saracen, and afterwards 
Lewis IX. of France, halted at Pelusium, or 
Damietta, during the season of the inundation of 
the Nile. 

113. Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p* 316, 319. 

114. Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of 
Theophanes and Gedrenus, the accuracy of Pagi 
(Critica, tom. ii. p. 824) has extracted from Ni- 
cephorus and the Chronicon Orientale the true 
date of the death of Heraclius, February i ith, 
A.D. 641, fifty days after the loss of Alexandria. A 
fourth of that time was sufficient to convey the 
intelligence. 

115. Many treatises tii this lover of labour 
(^iX^xopos) are still extant; but for readers of the 
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present age, the printed and unpublished are 
nearly in die same predkaaient. h^ses and Aria* 
totie are the chief objects of his verbose commen¬ 
taries, one of which is dated as early as May lOth, 
A.D. 617 (Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. tom. ix. p. 458- 

468) . A modern (John Le Glerc), who sometimes 
assumed the same name, was equal to old Philo- 
ponus in diligence, and far superior in good sense 
and real knowledge. 

116. Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 114, vers. Pocock. 
Audi quid factum sit et mirare. It would be end¬ 
less to enumerate the modems who have wondered 
and believed, but I may distinguish with honour 
the rational scepticism of Renaudot (Hist. Alex. 
Patriarch, p. 170): historia . . . habet aliquid 
HirKTTOP ut Arabibus familiare est. 

117. This curious anecdote will be vainly sought 
in the annals of Eutychius, and the Saracenic his¬ 
tory of Elmacin. The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, 
and a crowd of Moslems, is less conclusive, from 
their ignorance of Christian literature. 

118. See Reland, de Jure Militari Mohammed- 
anorum, in his third volume of Dissertations, p. 
37. The reason for not burning the religious books 
of the Jews or Christians is derived from the re¬ 
spect that is due to the name of Ck>d. 

119. Consult the collections of Frensheim (Sup¬ 
plement. Livian. c. 12, 43) and Usher (Annal. p. 

469) . Livy himself had styled the Alexandrian 
library, elegantiae regum curaeque egregium opus 
—a liberal encomium, for which he is pertly criti¬ 
cised by the narrow stoicism of Seneca (De Tran- 
quillitate Animi, c. 9), whose wisdom on this oc¬ 
casion deviates into nonsense. 

120. See this History, vol. i. p. 462. 

121. Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attics, vi. 17), Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxii. 16), and Orosius ( 1 . vL 
c. 15 [p. 421]). They all speak in the past tense, and 
the words of Ammanius are remarkably strong: 
fuerunt Bibliothecs innumerabiles [inaestimabiles]; 
et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens 
fides, etc. 

122. Renaudot answers for versions of the Bible, 
Hexapla, Catetue Patrumy Commentaries, etc. (p. 

170). Our Alexandrian MS., if it came from Egypt, 
and not from Constantinople or Mount Athos 
Wetstein, Prolegom. ad. N. T. p. 8, etc.), might 
possibly be among them. 

123.1 have often perused with pleasure a chap¬ 
ter of Quintilian (Institut. Orator, x. 1) in which 
that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates 
the series of Greek and Latin classics. 

124. Such as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, etc. On 
this subject Wotton (Reflections on Ancient and 
Modern Learning, p. 85-95) argues with solid 
sense against the lively exotic fancies of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple. The contempt of the Greeks for 
barhmc science would scarcely admit the Indian 
or ASthiopiG bq^ into the library of Alexandria; 
nor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any 
real loss from their exclusion, 

185. This oirious and authentic intelligence of 


Murtadi (p. 884-1289) has not been discovered 
rither by Mr. Oddey or by the self-sufficient com¬ 
pilers of the Modem Universal Histenry, 

126. Eutychius, Annal. tom. ii. p. 320. Elmacfyi^ 
Hist. Saracen, p. 35. 

127. On these obscurecamah the reader may try to 
satisfy himself from D’Anville (Mto. sur TEgypte, 
p. 10^110,124, 132), and a learned thesis, main¬ 
tained and printed at Strasburg in the year 1770 
(Jungendorum marium fluviorumque molimina, 
p. 39-47, 68-70). Even the supine Turks have 
agitated the old project of joining the two seas 
(M6moires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv.). 

128. A small volume, des Merveilies, etc., de 
PEgypte, composed in the thirteenth century by 
Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic 
MS. of Cardinal Mazarin, was published by Pierre 
Vaticr, Paris, 1666. The antiquities of Egypt arc 
wild and legendary; but the writer deserves credit 
and esteem for his account of the conquest and 
geography of his native country (see the Corres¬ 
pondence of Amrou and Omar, p. 279-289). 

129. In a twenty years* residence at Oaio, the 
consul Maillet had contemplated that varying 
scene—the Nile (Lettrc ii., particularly p. 70, 75)4 
the fertility of the land (Lettre ix.). From a college 
at Cambridge the poetic eye of Gray had seen the 
same objects with a keener glance:— 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 
Where Nile, redundant o*cr his summer bed, 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o’er Egypt with his wat’ry wings. 
If with advent’rous oar, and ready sail, 

The dusky people drive before the gale. 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide, 
(Mason’s Works and Memoin of Gray, 
p. 199, aoo.) 

130. Murtadi, p. 164-167. The reader will not 
easily credit a human sacrifice under the Chris¬ 
tian emperors, or a miracle of the successors of 
Mohammed. 

131. Maillet, Description de I’Egypte, p. 22. He 
mentions this number as the common opinion; and 
adds that the generality of these villages contain 
two or three thousand persons, and that many pf 
them are more populous than our large cities. 

132. Eutych. AnnaL tmn. ii. p. 308, 311. The 

twenty millions are computed flom the following 
data: one-twelfrh of numkind above sixty, one- 
third below sixteen, the proportion of men to 
women as seventeen to sixteen (Recherches sur la 
Population de la France, p. 71, 72). The president 
GPguet (Origine des Arts, etc. tom. iii. p. 26, etc.) 
bestows twenty-seven millions <m ancient Egypt, 
because the seventeen hundred companions of 
Sesostris were bom on the same day. > 

133. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 218; and'this 
gross lump is swallowed without sdruple by D’Her- 
belot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 1031), Aibuthnbt 
(Tables of Ancient Cc^, p. and De Qutgnes 

des Hons, tonu iii. p. 135}. They 
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alkge the iiot less extravag Hberality' of Ap^lm 
m ivoiar of the Ptolemies <in pracfat.) of seventy* 
four myriads, 740^000 talents, an annual income 
.of 165^ ior near 300, millions of pounds sterling, 
according as we reckon by the Egyptian or the 
Alexandrian talent CBemard de Pondertbus Andq. 

p. 186). 

<134. See the measurement of D’Anville (M6m. 
sur i’Egypte, p. 23, etc.). After some peevish cavils, 
M. Pauw (Recher^es sur les Egyptiens, tom. L p. 
118-121) can only enlarge his re^oning to 2250 
square leagues. 

135. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 
334, who calls the common reading or version of 
Eimacin error librarii. His own emendation, of 
4^300,000 pieces; in the ninth century, maintains a 
purobable medium between the 3,000,000 which 
the Arabs acquired by the conquest of Egypt 
(idem, p. 168), and the 2,400,000 which the sultan 
of Constantinople levied in the last century (Pietro 
della Valle, tom. i. p. 352; Thevenot, part i. p. 
824). Pauw (Recherches, tom. iL p. 365-373) 
gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the 
Ptolemies, and the Caesars, from six to fifteen 
millions of German crowns. 

1364 The list of Schultens (Index Geograph, ad 
calcem Vk. Saladin. p. 5) contains 2396 places; 
that of D’AnvUlc (M6m. sur TEgypte, p. 29), from 
the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2696. 

137. See Maillet (Description dc TEgyptc, p. 
a8), who seems to argue with candour and judg¬ 
ment. 1 am much better satisfied with the obser¬ 
vations than with the reading of the French consul. 
He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, 
and his Ikncy is too much delighted with the fic¬ 
tions of the Arabs. Their best knowledge is col¬ 
lected by Abulfeda (Descript. i£gypt. Arab, ct 
Lat, h Joh. David Michaeiis, Gottingse, in 4to, 
1776); and in two recent voyages into Egypt, we 
are amused by Savaxy, and instructed by Volney. 
1 wish the latter coufo travel over the globe. 

138. My conquest of Africa is drawn from two 
French interpreters of Arabic literature, Csudoime 
(Hist, de I’i^ique et de I’Espagne sous la Domi- 
zuMion des Arabes, tom. i p. 8-55) and Otter 
(Hist, de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxL p. 
II1-125 and. 136). They derive their principal 
information frcxn Novairi, who coanposed, a.d. 
^331, an Encyclopaedia in more than twenty 
v^umes. The five general parts auocessively treat 

1. Physics; 2. 3. Animals; 4. Plants; and 

^.Hlstoiy; and the Afok^afikirsare discussed in 
dbd abdh chapter of the.fifrfr section of this last 
part ^Rdske, Pcodidagmata ad Hagji Ghalxfa; 

^32-^4). Among the older historians 
^vho we quoi^ by Novairi we may distinguish 
the original naisrative of a soldier who led the van 

1$$^ 8de tlie Idstoiy of Abdallah, in Abulfeda 
(Vit Mbhatanied^ p. 109} and Gagnid'(Vie de 
MkdioiaM, torn. M. p. 45^}« 

,940. The provhioe dty of IIDdlpoli are 


scribed by Leo Africanxis On Nav^atieme et 
aggi di Ramuiio, tom. L Venefeia, 1350; foi 
verso) and Marmol (Desexipdon de P Afi^ue, tOnm 
ii p. 562). The first of these writers was a Moor, a 
scholar, and a traveller, who composed or trana- 
lated his Afirican geography in a state of captivity 
at Rome, where he had assumed the name and 
xeligion of Pope Leo X. In a similar captivity 
among the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier 
of Charles V., compiled his Description of Africa, 
translated by D’Ablancourt into French (Paris, 
3 vols. in 4to). Marmol had read and seen, 
but he is destitute of the curious and extensive 
observation which abounds in the original wdrk of 
Leo the African. I 

141. Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, 

rather than the death, of Gregory. He brandi the 
praefect with the name of Tbpwfpos: he had prob¬ 
ably assumed the purple (Chronograph, p. W5 
[tom. i. p. 525, ed. Bonn.]). y 

142. See in Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol.\ii. 
p. 45) the death of Zobeir, which was honoured 
ivith the tears of Aii, against whom he had rebelled. 
His valour at the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be 
the same person, is mentioned by Eutychius (An- 
nal. tom. ii. p. 308). 

143. Shaw’s Travels, p. 118, 119. 

144. Mimica emptio, says Abulfeda, crat hacc, 
et mira donatio; quando-quidem Othman, ej^ 
nomine nummos ex acrario prius ablatos acrario 
praestabat (Annal. Moslem, p. 78). Eimacin (in 
his cloudy version, p. 39) seems to report the same 
job. When the Arabs besieged the palace of Oth¬ 
man, it stood high in their catalogue of grievances* 

145. ’ETeoTparevorop Zapeucjiuol rriv *A<f>pLKiiPt 
fTt^dWres Tip rvp&pp(p TpriyopUp roirrop 'rpiirovoi, 

Kol ro^s oi>p airrt^ Krelpowrit sal oroix^vaprci ^Spovs 

fiord rtpp ’A^pofp brberrpe^ap. Theophan. Chrono¬ 
graph. p. 285, edit. Paris [vol. i. p. 525, ed. Bonn]. 
His chronology is loose and inaccurate. 

146. Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 293 [vol. 
L p. 539]) inserts the vague rumours that might 
reach Constantinople of the Western conquests 
of the Arabs; and I learn from Paul Warnefrid, 
deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard^ 1 . v. c 
13), that at this time they sent a fleet from Alex- 
aodria into the Siciliaa^d African seas. 

147. See Novairi (apud Otter, p. 118), Leo 
Afiicanus (fol. 81, verso), who reckons only c^que 
dttk e in^te casale, Marmol (Description de 
I’Afirique, tom. iii. p, 33), and Shaw (Travehl, p. 
57,65-68). 

148. Leo African. foL 58, term; 59; nxfo; Mar* 
mol, tom. ii. p. 415; Shaw, p. 43. 

149. Leo African, fol. 52; Mkrmoi, tom. iL p. 
228* 

150. Regio igxx>l^, et vix quioquam lUustre 
ioviita, parvis oppidis habitatur, parva fhaadina 
emkeit, solo quam viris mdior, et segnide g|bit!a 
obscura. Pomponiua Mela, L 5; iiL 10. Mdd de« 
serves the more credit, eSatet hk own T%tieiddlan 
anoestois had ixdgrated from Tingitmia lo Spain 
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(see,in ji. 6, a passage of lliat geographers 
dly tortured by Salxhasius, Isgae V^ossius, and the 
most virulent of critics, James Gronovius). He 
lived at the time of the final reduction of that 
country by the emperor Claudius; yet, almost 
thirty years afterwards, Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. L) 
oompllaixis of his authors,^ too lazy to inquire, too 
proud to confess their ignorance of that wild and 
remote province, 

151. The foolish fashion of this citron-wood pre¬ 
vailed at Rome among the men, as much as the 
taste for pearls among the women. A round board 
or table, four or five feet in diameter, sold for the 
price of an estate (latifundii taxatione), eight, ten, 
or twelve thousand pounds sterling (Plin. Hist. 
Natur. xiii. 29). I conceive that 1 must not con¬ 
found the tree citrus with that of the fruit citrum. 
But I am not botanist enough to define the former 
(it is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar br Lin- 
nsean name; nor will I decide whether the citrum 
be the orange or the lemon. Salmasius appears to 
exhaust the subject, but he too often involves him¬ 
self in the web of his disorderly erudition (Plinian. 
Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, etc.). 

152. Leo African, fol. 16, verso. Marmol. tom. ii. 
p. 28. This province, the first scene of the exploits 
and greatness of the cherifs, is often mentioned in 
the curious history of that dynasty at the end of the 
third volume of Marmol, Description de 1 * Afrique. 
The third volume of the Recherches Historiques 
aur les Maurcs (lately published at Paris) illus¬ 
trates the history and geography of the kingdoms 
of Fez and Morocco. 

153. Otter (p. 119) has given the strong tone of 
fanaticism to this exclamation, whidi Gardonne 
(p. 37) has softened to a pious wish of preaching the 
Koran. Yet they had both the same text of No- 
vairi before their eyes. 

154. The foundation of Gairoan is mentioned 
by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. H. p. 129, 
130); and the situation, mosch, etc., of the city are 
described by Leo Africanus (fol. 75), Marmol 
(tom. ii. p. 532), and Shaw (p. 115). 

155. A portentous though frequent, mistake 
has been the confounding, from a alight similitude 
of name, the Cyrene of the Greeks and the Cairoan of 
the Arabs, two cities whiqh are separated by an 
interval of a thousand mild along the sea-coast. 
The great Thuanus has not escaped this fruit, the 
less excusable as it is connected with a formal and 
elaborate descrij^tion of Africa (Historiar. L \ii. c. 
2, in tom. i. p. 240, edit. Buckley). 

156. Besides the Arabic chronicles of Abulfeda, 

Elmacxn, and Abulpharagius, under the, seventy- 
third year of the Hegira, we may consult D’Her- 
belot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 7) and Oddey (Hist, of 
the Smeens, vol. ii. p. 339^49)* ^ 

giVeh‘ the last and pathetic dialogue betvmh Ab- 
dalla^ ahd^l:^ mother, but he has forgot a ph^cal 
effectW Jfar ^cf f< 3 r l^is death, the refofia, at the 
age of hbdy, imd fr^ 

iidSvtw . . . iirawtt td *P«»Mafrd 


rMi/w, UTfiortfier lir* tsMit rhv 

pUam Ipampop r&v wdkafdtav upoxstpurAfopPS uphit 
Kupxffihva xard r&r Xckpeueffpf&r Nke^ 

phori Oonstantinopolitani Breviar. p. 26. The 
patriarch of Constantinople, with Theophanes 
(Caironograph. p. 309 [vol i. p. 566, sq.^ ed. Bonn]), 
^ve slightly mentioned this last attempt for the 
relief of Afiica. Pagi (Gritica, tom. iii. p. 129, 141) 
has nicely ascertained the chronology by a strict 
comparison of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, 
who often disagree both in time and fret. See like¬ 
wise a note of Otter (p. 121). 

158. Dove s*erano ridotti i nobili Romani c i 
Gotti; and afterwards, i Romani fuggirono e i GotU 
lasciarono Garthagine (Leo African, fol. 72, recto.). 

I know not from what Arabic writer the African 
derived his Goths; but the fact, though new, is so 
interesting and so probable, that I will accept it on 
the slightest authority. 

159. This commander is styled by Nicephorus 
BaatXci^ 'Sapaiciivo^y a vague though not improper 
definition of the caliph. Theophanes introduces 
the strange appellation of IIpci>ro<r{>/4j8oXos, which 
his interpreter Goar explains by Vizir Azem. They 
may approach the truth, in assigning the active 
part to the minister rather than the prince; but 
they forget that the Ommiades had only a kateb^ or 
secretary, and that the office of Vizir was not re¬ 
vived or instituted till the 132nd year of the Hegira 
(D’Herbelot, p. 912). 

160. According to Solinus (c. 27 [§ ii], p. 36, 
edit. Salmas.), the Garthage of Dido stood cither 
677 or 737 ycars—a various reading, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the difference of MSS. or ^itions (Sal¬ 
mas. Plin. Exercit. tom. i. p. 228). The former of 
these accounts, which gives 823 years before 
Christ, is more consistent with the well-weighed 
testimony of Velleius Paterculus; but the latter is 
preferred by our chronologist (Marsham, C^on. 
Chron. p. 398) as more agreeable to the Hebrew 
and Tyrian annals. 

161,. Leo African, fol. Ji, verso; 72 , recto. Mhr* 
mol. tom. ii. p. 445 -' 447 » Shaw, p. 80. 

162. The history of the word Barbar may be 
classed uhder four pqriods. 1. In the time of 
Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might 
probably use a common idiom, the imitative sound 
of Bar-bar was applied to the ruder tribes, whose 
pronunciation was most harsh, whose grammar 
was most defective. KApes Bapfiapb^yoc - (Iliad, 
ii. 667, with the Oxford Scholiast Clarke’s Anno- 
tatidt^, imd Henry Stephens’s Greeik Thesaurus, 
tom. i. p, 72b). 2. From the time; at least, bf He¬ 
rodotus, it was extended to aU the nations who 
were strangers to the language and manners of the 
Greeks. 3* Plautitf, th'C Romans Sub¬ 

mitted to the insult (Pomptius Festtis, 1 . ii. p. 4^ 
edit, bacier), and freely gjaprz themselves the name 
of barbarians. They insen^ly claiihed an exempt 
lion for Italy and her inibjbct provinces; and at 
length removed thb disgraceful appellation to 
savage 6 r^ hostile tfrtkim^beyUhd the pale 
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empire. 4. In every sense it was due to the Moors: 
the familiar word was borrowed fix>m the Latin 
provincials by the Arabian conquerors, and has 
justly settled as a local denomination (Barbary) 
along the northern coast of Africa. 

163. The first book of Leo Africanus, and the 
observations of Dr. Shaw (p. 220, 223, 227, 247, 
etc.), will throw some light on the roving tribes of 
Barbary, of Arabian or Moorish descent. But 
Shaw had seen these savages with distant terror; 
and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, appears to have 
lost more of his Arabic than he could acquire of 
Greek or Roman learning. Many of his gross mis¬ 
takes might be detected in the first period of the 
Mohammedan history. 

164. In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, 
Amrou observed that their religion was different; 
upon which score it was lawful for brothers to 
quarrel. Ockley’s History of the Ssuracens, voL i. 
p. 3 * 8 . 

165. Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 78, vers. 
Reiske. 

166. The name of Andalusia is applied by the 
Arabs not only to the modern province, but to the 
whole peninsula of Spain (Geograph. Nub. p. 151; 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 114, 115). The 
etymology has been most improbably deduced 
from Vandalusia, country of the Vandals (D’An- 
ville, Etats de TEurope, p. 146, 147, etc.). But the 
Handalusia of Gasiri, which signifies, in Arabic, 
the region of the evening, of the West, in a word, 
the Hesperia of the Greeks, is perfectly apposite 
(Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327, etc.). 

167. The fall and resurrection of the Gothic 
monarchy are related by Mariana (tom. i. p. 2^^- 
260; 1 . vi. c. I9--26; 1 . vii. c. i, 2). That historian 
has infused into his noble work (Historiae de Rebus 
Hispaniae, libri xxx.; Hag?e Comitum, 1733, in 
four volumes in folio, with the Continuation of 
Miniana) the style and spirit of a Roman classic; 
and, after the twelfth century, his knowledge and 
judgment may be safely trusted. But the Jesuit is 
not exempt from the prejudices of his order; he 
adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the 
most absurd of the national legends; he is too care¬ 
less of criticism and chronology, and supplies, from 
a lively fancy, the chasms of historical-evidence. 
These chasms are large and frequent; Roderic, 
archbishop of Toledo, the fiither of the Spanish 
history, lived five hundred years after the conquest 
of the Arabs; and the more early accounts are com¬ 
prised in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles 
o( Xsidore of Badajoz (Pacensis) and of Alphonso 
UI. Icing of Leon, which I have seep only in the 
annals of P^i. 

168. Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile k 
frurc< qu ’4 prouver. Des EvAj.ues se seroient-ils 
jigui^ paur une fille.^ (Hist. G^ndrale, c. xxvi.) His 
ailment is not logic^y conclusive. 

169. in the; story of Cava, Mariana ( 1 . vi. c. 21, 
,p. 241,242} seems jbo vie with the Lucretia of Livy, 
lake t^ andpntSi, he seldom quotes; and the oldest 


testimony ofBaronius (Annal. Eedes. a.d. 713, No, 
19), that of Lucas Tudensis, a Gallician deacon of 
the thirteenth century, only says, Cava quam pro 
concubini utebatur. 

170. The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulpharagius, 
Abulfeda, pass over the conquest of Spain in si¬ 
lence, or with a single word. The text of Novairi, 
and the other Arabian writers, is represented, 
though with some foreign alloy, by M. de Car- 
donne (Hist, de TAfrique et de FEspagne sous la 
Domination des Arabes, Paris, 1765, 3 vols. in 
i2mo, tom. i. p. 55-114), and more concisely by 
M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 347- 
350). The Jihr^rian of the Escurial has not/satisfied 
my hopes: yet he appears to have searched with 
diligence his broken materials; and the history of 
the conquest is illustrated by some valuame frag¬ 
ments of the genuine Razis (who wrote at Corduba, 
A.H. 300) of Ben Hazil, etc. Sec Biblioth. Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32, 105, 106, 182, 25^ 319- 
332. On this occasion the industry of Pagi ha^ been 
aided by the Arabic learning of his friend the Abb6 
de Longuerue, and to their joint labours I am 
deeply indebted. 

171. A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in com¬ 
paring the lunar years of the Hegira with the 
Julian years of the Era, has determined Baronius, 
Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish historians to 
place the first invasion in the year 713, and the 
battle of Xeres in November, 714. This anach¬ 
ronism of three years has been detected by the 
more correct industry of modern chronologists, 
above all, of Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 169, 171- 
174), who have restored the genuine date of the 
revolution. At the present time an Arabian scholar, 
like Cardonne, who adopts the ancient error (tom. 
L p. 75), is inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

172. The Era of Caesar, which in Spain was in 
legal and popular use till the fourteenth century, 
begins thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ. 
I would refer the origin to the general peace by 
sea and land, which confirmed the power and 
partition of the IViumvirs (Dion Cassius, 1 . xlviii. p. 
547, 553 [c. 28 and 36]. Appian de Bell. Civil. 1 . v. 
[c. 72] p. 1034, edit. fol.). Spain was a province of 
Caesar Octavian; and Tarragona, which raised 
the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 78), 
might borrow from the Orientals this mode of 
flattery. 

173. The road, the country, the old castle of 
Count Julian, and the superstitious belief of the 
Spaniards of hidden treasures, etc., are described 
by P&-e Labat (Voyages en Espagne et cn Italic, 
tom. i. p. 207-217) with his usual pleasantry. 

174. The Nubian Geographer (p. 154) explains 
the topography of the war; but it is highly incred¬ 
ible that the lieutenant of Musa should execute 
the desperate and useless measure of burning his 
ships. 

,175. Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) 
is only two leagues from Cadiz. In the sixteenth 
cenbiry it was a granary of com; wine of 
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Xera is familiar to the nations of Europe (Lud. 
Nonii Hispanta, c. 13, p. 54-56, a work of correct 
and concise knowledge; D’Anville, Etats de I’Eu- 
ropc, etc. p, 154). 

176. Id sane infortunii regibus pedem ex acic 
referentibus saepe contingit. Ben Hazil of Granada, 
in Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327. 
Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Rod- 
eric, or Rodrigo, escaped to a hermit’s cell; and 
others, that he was cast alive into a tub full of 
serpents, from whence he exclaimed, with a lam¬ 
entable voice, “They devour the part with which 
I have so grievously sinned.” (Don Quixote, part 
ii. ch. 33.) 

177. The direct road from Corduba to Toledo 
was measured by Mr. Swinburne’s mules in 72^^ 
hours; but a larger computation must be adopted 
for the slow and devious marches of an army. The 
Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, 
which the pen of Cervantes has transformed into 
classic ground to the readers of every nation. 

178. The antiquities of Toledo, Urbs Parva in 
the Punic wars, Urbs Regia in the sixth century, are 
briefly described by Nonius (Hispania, c. 59, p. 
i8i-i86). He borrows from Roderic the jatde 
palatium of Moorish portraits, but modestly insin¬ 
uates that it was no more than a Roman amphi¬ 
theatre, 

179. In the Historia Arabum (c, 9, p. 17, ad 
calcem Elmacin), Roderic of Toledo describes the 
emerald tables, and inserts the name of Medinat 
Almeyda, in Arabic words and letters. He appears 
to be conversant with the Mohammedan writers; 
but I cannot agree with M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 350}, that he had read and tran¬ 
scribed Novairi; because he was dead a hundred 
years before Novairi composed his history. This 
mistake is founded on a still grosser error. M. de 
Guignes confounds the historian Roderic Ximenes 
archbishop of Toledo in the thirteenth century, 
with Cardinal Ximenes who governed Spain in 
the beginning of the sixteenth, and was the sub¬ 
ject, not the author, of historical compositions. 

180. Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock 
the boast of Regnard and his companions in their 
Lapland journey: 

“Hie tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.” 

i8t. Such was the argument of the traitor Op- 
pas, and every chief to whom it was addressed did 
not answer with the spirit of Pelagius: Omnis His¬ 
pania dudum sub uno regiraine Gothorum, omnis 
exercitus Hispaniae in uno congregatus Ismaeli- 
tarum non valuit sustinere impetum, Chron. Al- 
phonsi Regis, apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177. 

182. The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the 
Asturias is distinctly though concisely noticed by 
D’Anvillc (Etats dc PEuropc, p. 159). 

183. The honourable relics of the Cantabrian 
war (Dion Cassius, 1 , liii. [c. s6] p, 720) were 
planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of 
Spain (submittit cui tota suos Hispania fasces). 
Nottitis (H^nia, c. 31, p. to8-iio) enumerates 


the ancient structures, but concludes with a sigh: 
Urbs haec olim nobiliinima ad magnam inceflarum 
infrequentiam delapsa est, et praetor priscae clari- 
tatis ruinas nihil ostendit. 

184. Both the interpreters of Novairi, De Oui- 
gnes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 349) and Cardonne 
(Hist, de I’Afrique et de PEspagne, tom. i. p. 93, 
94, 104, 105), lead Musa into the Narbonnese 
Gaul. But I And no mention of this enterprise, 
either in Roderic of Toledo, or the MSS. of the 
Escurial, and the invasion of the Saracens is post¬ 
poned by a French chronicle till the ninth year 
after the conquest of Spain, a.d. 721 (Pagi, Grit- 
ica, tom. iii. p. 177, 195; Historians of France, 
tom. iii.). I much question whether Musa ever 
passed the Pyrenees, 

185. Four hundred years after Theodemir, his 
territories of Murcia and Carthagena retain in the 
Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 154, 161) the name 
of Tadmir (D’Anville, Etats de FEurope, p. 156; 
Pagi, tom. iii. p, 174). In the present d^ay of 
Spanish agriculture Mr. Swinburne (Travels into 
Spain, p. 119) surveyed with pleasure the delicious 
valley from Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues and 
a half of the finest corn, pulse, lucern, oranges, 
etc. 

186. See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 105, io6. 
It is signed the 4th of the month of Regeb, a.h. 94, 
the 5th of April, a.d. 713; a date which seems to 
prolong the resistance of ITieodemir, and the gov¬ 
ernment of Musa. 

187. From the history of Sandoval, p. 87. Flcury 
(Hist. £ccl6s. tom. ix. p. 261) has given the sub¬ 
stance of another treaty concluded a.a.c. 782, 
A.D. 734, between an Arabian chief and the Goths 
and Romans, of the territory of Coimbra in Por¬ 
tugal. The tax of the churches is fixed at twenty- 
five pounds of gold; of the monasteries, fifty; of 
the cathedrals, one hundred: the Christians are 
judged by their count, but in capital cases he must 
consult the alcaide. The church doors must be 
shut, and they must respect the name of Moham¬ 
med, I have not the original before me; it would 
confirm or destroy a dark suspicion that the piece 
has been forged to introduce the immunity of a 
neighbouring convent. 

188. This design, which is attested by several 
Arabian historic (Cardonne, tom. i. p, 95, 96), 
may be compared with that of Mithridates, to 
march from the Crimea to Rome; or with that of 
Caesar, to cotiquer the East and return home by 
the North; and all three are perhaps surpassed by 
the real and successful enterprue of Haxmibal. 

189.1 xhuch regret our loss, or my ignorance, of 
two Arabic works of the eighth century, a Life of 
Musa, and a Poem on the exploits of Tarik. Of 
these authoitic pieces, ^e former was composed 
by a grandson of Musa, who had escaped ftom the 
massacre of his kindred; the latter by the Vhdr of 
the first Abdalrahman, caliph of Spain, Who might 
have convened with some of die veterans of dhe 
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USOqifffqr.OBildiotb. AnbiccviHitpaiMi, .lon. iL p. 

36* >»)« : 

< J9a Bibiioth. Arab.oHupanfK, itom* ii. p« 39, 
859. The former of these quotations is taken from,a 
Bio^raphia Hispanka, by an Arabian of Valentia 
(see (the oopious Extracts of Gasiri, tom. ii. p. 30- 
191); and the latter from a general Chronology of 
the Caliphs, and of the African and Spanish Dy¬ 
nasties, with a particular History of the kingdom 
of Granada, of Which Casiri has given almost an 
caitire version (Bibiioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. 
p. 177-^19). The author, Ebn Khateb, a native of 
Granada, and a contemporary of Novairi and 
Abulfeda (bom a.d. 1313, died a.d. 1374), was an 
historian, geographer, physician, poet, etc. (tom. 
ii. p. 71, 72). 

igi. Cardonne, Hist, de I’Afrique et de PEs- 
pagne, tom. i. p. 116, 117. 

199. A copious treatise of husbandry, by an 
Arabian of Seville, in the twelfth century, is in the 
Escurial library, and Gasiri had some thoughts of 
translating it. He gives a list of the authors quoted, 
Arabs as well as Greeks, Latins, etc.; but it is much 
if the Andalusian saw these strangers through the 
medium of his countryman Columella (Casiri, 
Bibiioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 323-338). 

193. Bibiioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i|. p. 104. 
Casiri translates the original testimony of the his¬ 
torian Rasis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Bio- 
graphia Hispanica, pars ix. But 1 am most exceed¬ 
ingly surprised at the address, Principibus cacter- 
isque Ghristianis Hispanis suis Castella, The name 
of Gasteliac was unknown in the eighth century; 
die kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, an 
hundred years after the time of Rasis (Bibiioth. 
tom. ii. p. 330), and the appellation was always 
expressive, not of a tributary province, but of a 
line of ctisdes independent, of the Moorish yoke 
(D’Anville, Etatade T Europe, p. 166-170). Had 
Casiri been a critic, he would have clear^ a difh- 
culty, perhaps of his own making. 

194. Cardonne, tom. i. p. 337,338. He computes 
the revenue 130,000,000 of French livres. The 
entire picture of peaqe and prosperity relieves the 
bloody uniformity of the Moorish annals. 

195.1 am hai^y enough to possess a splendid 
and interesting work, which has only been dis¬ 
tributed in presents by the court of Madrid: Bib^ 
Uti^kica Arnbico^Hispana EscunalensiSi operA et studio 
MkbaeUs Casing Syro MaronUa, Moiriti^ in folio^ 
tpffmprior^ 1760; iomus posterior^ 1770. The execu¬ 
te ^ this work does honour to the S^nish press; 

to the numbor o(ia>(xxn.i,.tfe judicious- 
Ijir classed by the editor^ and his copious extracts 
light on the Mohanunedan literature 
and histoi^ of Spain. These relics,are now secure^ 
the ^sk has been supinely delayed, till, in the 
yenti n fire consumed the greatest part of the 

fibrary, rich in the spoils of Granada and 
Morocco. , c' 

^ ,Bsr&n; as they are s(y]^ qui tolerari 

Those who, beside Gcd, worship 


the or idols, 8. Athehts, Utriquje^ 

quamdhi, princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos 
superest, oppugnari debent donee religionem am- 
plectantur, nec requies iis concedenda est, nec 
pretium acceptandum pro obtinendfi conscientisc 
libertate (Reland, Dissertat. x. de Jure Militari 
Mohammedan, tom. iii. p. 14): a rigid theory! 

197. The distinction between a proscribed and 
a tolerated sect, between the Harbii and the people 
of the Book, the believers in some divine revela¬ 
tion, is correctly defined in the conversation of the 
caliph A 1 Mamun with the idolaters or Sabeeans 
of Charrae. Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 

198. The ^end or Pazend, the Bibld of the 
Ghebers, is reckoned by themselves, or atlleast by 
the Mohammedans, among the ten bools which 
Abraham received from heaven; and their religion 
is honourably styled the religion of Amaham 
(D’Herbeiot, Bibiioth. Orient, p. 701; H)^e, de 
Religione veterum Persarum, c. iii. p. 27,28; etc.). 
I much fear that we do not possess any puns and 
free description of the system of Zoroaster. Dr. 
Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 300, octavo) 
adopts the opinion that he had been the slave and 
scholar of some Jewish prophet in the captivity of 
Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, who have been the 
masters of the Jews, would assert the honour—a 
poor honour—of being tkeir masters. 

199. The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amus¬ 
ing picture of the Oriental world, represent in the 
most odious colours the Magians, or worshippers 
of fire, to whom they attribute the annual sacrifice 
of a Musulman. The religion of Zoroaster has not 
the least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yet they 
are often confounded by the Mohammedans; and 
the sword of Timour was sharpened by this mis¬ 
take (Hist, de Timour Bee, par Ghcrefeddin Ali 
Yezdi, 1 . V.). 

200. Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. iii. 
p. U4, 115. 

201. Hse tres sectae, Judaei, Ghristianl, et qui 
inter Persas Magorum institutis addict! aunt Kcer* 

populi libri dicuntur (Reland, Dissertat. 
tom. iii. p. 15). The caliph A 1 Mamun confirms 
this honourable distinction in favour of the three 
sects, with the vague and equivocal religion pf the 
Sabasans, under whiph the ancient polytheists of 
Charrae were allowed to shelter their idoi^ous 
worship (Hottinger, Hist. Orient p. 167, i68). 

202. This singuto story is related by D’Her- 
beiot (Bibiioth, Orient, p, 448, 449) on the.frith 
of Khondemir, and by Mfrehond himself (Hist, 
piiorum Regum Fersarqiz^. etc,, p, 9, 10^ not. 
88,89). 

203. Mirchpnd (Mohammed Emir Rhoofidah 
Shah), a native of Herat^ composed in the l^esrian 
language a general history of the tEast» from the 
creation to the year of the Hegira 875 (A.n. H 7 ^)' 
In the year 904 (a.d. 149B) the historian obputicd 
the command of a iMrin^y library, his ap¬ 
plauded work, in seven or twdve pai^^ 
breviated in three .vohm^et by hit 
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A;«. ^7 (a;d. t59o). The tm vnriters, most ao^ 
curatdy d^ngti^^ by Petit de la Croix (Hist, 
de Oenghiacan, p. 537, 538, 544, 545), arc loosely 
coofoui^ed by lyHerbelot (p. 358, 410, 994, 
995); but his numerous extracts, under the im- 
proper name of Khondemir, belong to the father 
rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan 
refers to a MS. of Mirchond, vsdiich he received 
from the hands of his friend D’Herbeiot himself. 
A curious fragment (the Taherian and Soffarian 
Dynasties) has been lately published in Persic and 
Latin (Viennae, 1782, in 4to, cum notis Bernaid 
de Jenisch); and the editor allows us to hope for a 
continuation of Mirchond. 

204. Quo testimonio boni se quidpiam prassti- 
tisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond must have con¬ 
demned their zeal, since he approved the legal 
toleration of the Magi, cui (the fire temple) per- 
acto singulis annis cenkl, uti sacra Mohammedis 
lege cautum, ab omnibus molestiis ac oneribus 
libero esse licuit. 

205. The last Magian of name and power ap¬ 
pears to be Mardavige the Dilemite, who, in the 
beginning of the tenth century, reigned in the 
northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian 
Sea (ITHerbclot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 355). But 
his soldiers and successors, the Bmtdes, either pro¬ 
fessed or embraced the Mohammedan faith; and 
under their dynasty (a.d. 933-X020) I should place 
the frUi of the religion of Zoroaster. 

206. The puresent state of the Ghebers in Persia 
is taken from Sir John Chardin, not indeed the 
most learned, but the most judicious and inquisi¬ 
tive, of our modern travellers (Voyages en Perse, 
tom. ii. p. 109, I79“i87, in 410). His brethren, 
Pietro della Valle, Olearius, Thevenot, Tavernier, 
etc., whom I have fruitlessly searched, had neither 
eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 

207. The letter of Abdoulrahman, governor or 
tyrant of Africa, to the caliph Aboul Abbas, the 
tot of the Abbassides, is dated a.h. 132 (Car- 
donne. Hist, de PAfrique et de I’Espagne, tom. i. 
p. 168). 

208. Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 66; Renaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 287,288. 

209. Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo 
IX. Epist. 3; Gregor. VII. 1 . i. Epist. 22, 23, 1 . iii. 
Epist 19, 20, 21 ; and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. 
iv. A.D. 1053, No. 14, A.D. 1073, No. 13), who in¬ 
vestigates the name and family of the Mooridi 
prince with whom the proudest of the Roman 
pontiffs so politely corresponds. 

210. Mc^arabes, or Mostarabea, adsHHtii^ as it 
is intexpreted in Latin (PcKx>ck, Specimen Hist. 
Arabum, p. 39, 40; Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, 
tom. ii. p. 18). The Mozarabic liturgy, die ancient 
Htual of the church of Toledo^ h2s beda attacked 
by thepc^>ei; atsd exposed to the doubtfbl trials of 
to sword and of to (Marian. Hist. Hispacn. tom. 
i* 1 . lx. p« 378). It was, rather it k, in’the 
lakdn tongue; yet in the eleventh century it was 
found neocssary (A.ac.0. 1087—a.d.x 039) to tran¬ 


scribe, an AshUe verdon of to canons of to 
cotmcils of Spain (Bibltoth. Arab. Kisp. tom. i. p.. 
547), to the tiseof to bishops and dergy mto. 
Moorish kingdoms^ 

21X. About the middle of the tenth century to 
dei^y of Cordova was reproached with this crim¬ 
inal compliance by the intrepid envoy of the em¬ 
peror Otho I. {Vit. Johan. Gk>rz, in Seoul. Bene¬ 
dict. V. No. XX 5, apud Fleury, Hist. Eccl68. tom. 
xii. p. 9x). 

2x2. Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.d. x 149, No. 8, 9.. 
He justly observes that, when Seville, etc., were 
taken by Ferdinand of Castille, no Christians, ex¬ 
cept captives, were found in the place; and that 
the Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, de¬ 
scribed by James k Vitriaco, a.d. x2i 8 (Hist. 
HierosoL c. 80, p. 1095, in Gest. Dei per Francos), 
are copied from some older book. I shall add that 
the date of the Hegira 677 (a.d. 1278) must apply 
to the copy, not the composition, of a treatise of 
jurisprudence, which states the civil rights of to 
Christians of Cordova (Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. 
i. p. 47X), and that the Jews were the only dissenters 
whom Abul Waled, king of Granada, (a.d. 1313), 
could either discountenance or tolerate (tom. iL 
p. 288). 

2x3. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. 
Leo Africanus would have Battered his Roman 
masters, could he have discovered any latent relics 
of the Christianity of Africa. 

214. Absit (said the Catholic to the Vizir of 
Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas Nestorianos, quorum 
praeter Arabas nullus alius rex est, et Grsecos 
quorum reges amovendo Arabibus bello non de- 
sistunt, etc. See in the Collections of Assemannus 
(Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 94-101) the state of 
the Ncstorians under the caliphs. That of the 
Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Prelim¬ 
inary Dissertation of the second volume of Asse¬ 
mannus. 

215. Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384, 387, 368.1 

Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 205, 206, 257,^ 
332. A taint of the Monothelite heresy might' 
render the first of these Greek patriarchs less 
loyal to to emperors and less obnoxious to to 
Arabs. , 

2x6. Motadhed, who reigned from a.d. 892, to . 
902. The Magians still held their name aud rank 
among the religions of the emfure fAssemanni, 
l^blioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 97). ^ 

2x7. Reland explains the general restraints of 
the Mohammedan policy and jurisprudence (Dts- 
sertat. tom. iii. p. 16-20). The oppressive edicts of 
the caU^ Motawakkd (a*o. 847^1), which to' 
still in force, are noticed by J^tychius ^(AniMv 
tom. ii. p. 4^) and D’Herbdot (Biblioth^ Oxioit. 
p. 640). A persecute of to cklijdx Omar XL ss: 
related, at^ most probatBy^ ins^fied^ by ;to^ 
(Chrom p. 334 [voL i 

cd’Bcto]). 

2x84 The itourtto of 
are ooinmeinosBto a^ Jus^ by St. 
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who at length fell a victim Mmself. A idyncxl, con¬ 
vened by the caliph, ambiguously censured their 
rashness. The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile 
their conduct with the discipline of antiquity, 
toutefois rautorit6 de T^lise, etc. (Fleury, Hist. 
£ccl6s. tom. X. p. 415-522, particularly p. 451, 
508, 509). Their authentic acts throw a strong, 
though transient, light on the Spanish church in 
the ninth century. 

219. See the article Eslamiah (as we say Chris¬ 
tendom), in the Biblioth^ue Orientale (p. 325). 
This chart of the Mohammedan world is suited by 


the author, £bn Alwardi, to the year of the Hegira 
385 (a.d. 995). Since that time the losses in Spain 
have been overbalanced by the conquests in India, 
Tau'tary, and the European Turkey. 

220. The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a 
dead language in the college of Mecca. By the 
Danish traveller this ancient idiom is compared to 
the Latin; the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen 
to the Italian; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, etc., to the Provengal, Spanish, and 
Portuguese (Niebuhr, Description de TArabie, p. 
74, etc.). 


Chapter LII 


1. Theophanes places the seven years of the siege 
.. of Constantinople in the year of our Christian era 

673 (of the Alexandrian 665, Sept, i), and the 
peace of the Saracens four years afterwards; a 
glaring inconsistency! which Petavius, Goar, and 
Pagi (Critica, tom. iv. p. 63, 64) have struggled to 
remove. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 52 (a.d. 672, 
January 8) is assigned by Elmacin [p. 56], the 
year 48 (a.d. 668, Feb. 20) by Abulfeda, whose 
testimony I esteem the most convenient and cred¬ 
itable. 

2. For this first siege of Constantinople see Ni- 
cephorus (Breviar. p. 21, 22 [ed. Par.]); Thc- 
ophanes (Chronograph, p. 294 [t. i. p. 541, ed. 
Bonn]); Cedrenus (Compend. p. 437 [ed. Par.; 
tom. i. p. 764, ed. Bonn]); Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii. 
1 . xiv. [c. 20] p. 89); Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 56, 
57); Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 107, 108, vers. 
Rei^e); D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. Constan- 
tinah); Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol, ii. p. 
127, 128. 

5. The state and defence of the Dardanelles is 
exposed in the Memoirs of the Baron de Tott (tom. 
iii. p. 39-^7), who was sent to fortify them against 
the Russians. From a principal actor I should have 
expected more accurate details; but he seems to 
write for the amusement, rather than the instruc¬ 
tion, of his reader. Perhaps, on the approach of the 
enemy, the minister of Constantine was occupied, 
like that of Mustapha, in finding two Canary- 
birds who should sing precisely the same note. 

4. Demetrius Cantemir’s Hist, of the Othman 
Empire, p. 105, 106; Rycaut’s State of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, p. 10, ii; Voyages de Thevenot, 
part i. p. 189. The Christians, who suppose that 
the martyr of Abu Ayub is vulgarly confounded 
with the patriarch Job, betray their own ignorance 
rather than that of the Turks. 

5. Theophanes, though a Gredc, deserves credit 
fr>r these tributes (Chronograph, p. 295, 296,300, 
301 [vol, i. p. 543,552, ed. Bonn]), which are con¬ 
firmed, with.some variation, by the Arabic History 
of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 128, vers, Pocock). 

6. Thceensm^eofTheoi^anesisjustandpointed, 


KOKa TrkmvBtv 17 'Vionavlo. iir6 t&p 'Apdj9coi'\/icxpl roO 
pvp (Chronograph, p. 302, 303 [vol. i. p. I555, 556, 
ed. Bonn]). The series of these events Way be 
traced in the Annals of Theophanes, and in the 
Abridgment of the Patriarch Nicephorus, p. 22,24. 

7. These domestic revolutions are related in a 
clear and natural style, in the second volume of 
Ockley’s History of the Saracens, p. 253-370. Be¬ 
sides our printed authors, he draws his materials 
from the Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would 
have more deeply searched had he been confined 
to the Bodleian library instead of the cityj jail; a 
fate how unworthy of the man and of his country I 

8. Elmacin, who dates the first coinage a.h. 76, 
A.D. 695, five or six years later than the Greek his¬ 
torians, has compared the weight of the best or 
common gold dinar to the drachm or dirhem of 
Egypt (p. 77), which may be equal to two pennies 
(48 grains) of our Troy weight (Hooper’s Enquiry 
into Ancient Measures, p. 24-36), and equivalent 
to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the 
same Elmacin and the Arabian physicians some 
dinars as high as two dirhems, as low as half a 
dirhem, may be deduced. The piece of silver was 
the dirhem, both in value and weight: but an old, 
though fair coin, struck at Waset, a.h. 88, and pre¬ 
served in the Bodleian library, wants four grainy of 
the Cairo standard (sec the Modern Universal 
History, tom. i. p. 548, of the French transla¬ 
tion). 

9. Kal kx&Xvoe ypiul^oOax 'EWriPtoTl roin Sttfioclovs 

T&p "Koyodeoitop iMieas, dXX* *ApafiLoLs aifrd vapaori* 
fsalpearOai, xci’ph t<op ^ffii^Pf hcei- 

ptap /iopd 5 a, 4 5 vdda, ij rpioBa, ij 6 kt^ npwv 4 

rpta ypd<i>ea$aL, Theophan. Chronograph, p. 314 
[t. i. p. 575, ed. Bonn]. This defect, if it really 
existed, must have stimulated the ingenuity of the 
Arabs to invent or borrow. 

10. According to a new, though probable, no¬ 
tion, maintained by M. de Villoison (Anecdota 
Qcaeca, tom. ii. p. 152-157), our ciphers are not of 
Indian or Arabip invention. They were used by 
the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long before 
the age of Boethius, After the extinction of sciei^ 
in the West, they wei?e ack^ted by the Arabic 
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versions from the origibal MSS., and restore to the 
Latins about the eleventh century. 

11. In the division of the Themes, or provinces 
described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de 
Thematibus, 1 . i. p. 9, 10 [ed. Par.; vol. iii. p. 24, 
sqq:, ed. Bonn]), the Obsequium, a Latin appellation 
of the army and palace, was the fourth in the public 
order. Nice was the metropolis, and its jurisdiction 
extended from the Hellespont over the adjacent 
parts of Bithynia and Phrygia (see the two maps 
prefixed by Delisle to the Imperium Orientale of 
Banduri). 

12. The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs 
and of figs, which he swallowed alternately, and 
the repast was concluded with marrow and sugar. 
In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, 
at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, 
six fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes 
of Tayef. If the bill of fare be correct, we must 
admire the appetite, rather than the luxury, of 
the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, 
p. 126). 

13. See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in 
the Biblioth^,que Orientale (p. 689, 690), prar- 
ferens, says Elmacin (p. 91), religionem suam re¬ 
bus suis mundanis. He was so desirous of being with 
God, that he would not have anointed his ear (his 
own saying) to obtain a perfect cure of his last 
malady. The caliph had only one shirt, and in an 
age of luxury his annual expense was no more 
than two drachms (Abulpharagius, p. 131). Haud 
diu gavisus co principe fuit orbis Moslemus (Abul¬ 
feda, p. 127). 

14. Both Nicephorus [p. 36] and Theophanes 
agree that the siege of Constantinople was raised 
the 15th of August (a.d, 718); but as the former, 
our best witness, affirms that it continued thirteen 
months [p. 35], the latter must be mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that it began on the same day of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 1 do not hnd that Pagi has remarked 
this inconsistency. 

15. In the second siege of Constantinople I have 
followed Nicephorus (Brev. p. 33-36), I’heophancs 
(Chronograph, p. 324-334 [t- i- P- 593 » 

Bonn]), Gedrenus (Compend, p. 449-452 [p. 787- 
791, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. [ 1 . xiv. c. 27, 1 . 
XV. c. 3] p. 98-102), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 
88), Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 126), and Abul¬ 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 130), the most satisfactory 
of the Arabs. 

16. Our sure and indefatigable guide in the 
middle ages and Byzantine history, Charles du 
FreSne du Cange, has treated in several places of 
the Greek fire, and his collections leave few glean¬ 
ings behind. Sec particularly Glossar. Med. ct 
Infim. Grsrcitat. p. 1275, sub voce Ilvp 6aXd<r<rioi', 
by pop; Glossa!r. Med. et Infim. Latinitat. Ignts 
(^aeus; Observations sur Villchardouin, p. 305, 
306; Observations sur Joinville, p. 71, 72. 

17. Theophanes styles him (p. 295 

[t. i. p. 542, ed. Bonn]). Cedrenus (p. 437 [totn. i. 
P* 765, cd. Bonn]) brings this artist from (thb 


ruins of) Heliopolis in Egypt; and chemistry was 
indeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 

18. The naphtha, the oleum incendiarium of 
the history of Jerusalem (Gest. Dei per Francos, p. 

1167), the Oriental fountain of James de Vitry (L 
iii. c. 84 [p. 1098]), is introduced on slight evidence 
and strong probability. Cinnamus ( 1 . vi. p. 165 
[c. 10, p. 283, ed. Bonn]) calls the Greek fire 
tDp lAhhiKov: and the naphtha is known to abound 
between the Tigris and the Caspian Sea. Accord¬ 
ing to Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 109), it was subser¬ 
vient to the revenge of Medea, and in cither ety¬ 
mology the tXaiop Miydlat, or Mi/dclas (Procop. de 
Bell. Gothic. 1 . iv. c, ii [t. ii. p. 512, ed. Bonn]), 
may fairly signify this liquid bitumen. 

19. On the different sorts of oils and bitumens 
see Dr. Watson’s (the present Bishop of Llandaff’s) 
Chemical Essays, vol. iii. essay i., a classic book, 
the best adapted to infuse the taste and knowledge 
of chemistry. Ihc less perfect ideas of the ancients 
may be found in Strabo (Geograph. 1 . xvi. p. 1078 
[p. 743, ed. Casaub.]) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 
108, 109). Huic (Naphtha) magna cognatio est 
ignium, transiliuntque protinus in earn undecun- 
que visam. Of our travellers 1 am best pleased with 
Otter (tom. i. p. 153, 158). 

20. Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside the 
curtain. 'Aird rijs irebKiis, Kal AWtop tlpuv Totobroav 
SipdpoiP &eid6}uap avpiyerai SStKpvop tKavarop. Todro 
fjuerh. 0€tov rpifiStupop ifjifihWtrai els abXlaKOvs xaXd- 
fuap, Kol k/jubifffarat raph rod iral^opTos Xhfiptp Kol irv- 
ptx^t wpebfiari (Alexiad. 1 . xiii. p, 383). Elsewhere 
(1. xi. p. 336) she mentions the property of burning, 
xard t 6 vpavh Kal ^Kdrepa. Leo, in the nine¬ 
teenth chapter [| 5! ] of his Tactics (Opera Meursii, 
tom. vi. p. 841, edit. Lami, Florcnt. 1745), speaks 
of the new invention of vvp juerd ^popr^s xal xdTPov, 
These are genuine and Imperial testimonies. 

21. Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. 
Imperii, c. xiii. p. 64, 65 [ed. Par.; tom. iii. p. 84, 
jy., ed. Bonn]. 

22. Histoirc de St. Louis, p. 39; Paris, 1668, p. 
44; Paris, de rimprimerie Royale, 1761. The for¬ 
mer of these editions is precious for the observa¬ 
tions of Ducange; the latter for the pure and orig¬ 
inal text of Joinville. We must have recourse to thaft 
text to discover that the feu GregeOis was shot with 
a pile or javelin from an engine that acted like a 
sling. 

23. The vanity, or envy, of shaking the estab¬ 
lished property of Fame, has tempted some mod¬ 
ems to carry gunpowder above the fourteenth (rice 
Sir William Temple, Dutens, etc.), and the Greek 
fire above the seventh century (see the Saluste dh 
President des Brosses, tom. ii. p. 381). But their 
evidence, which precedes the vulgar era of the in¬ 
vention, is seldom clear or satisfoctoTy, and sub¬ 
sequent writers may be suspected 6f fraud or 
credulity. In the earliest sieges some combustfoUn 
of oil and sulphur have been used, and the Gr^ 
fire has some affinities with gunpowder both in Its 
nature and effects; for the antiqui^ of the Stst, a 
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pauage-of fi^EPcopius (dcBelL Goth. 1 . [t. 

ii. p. 51 a, od. Bonn]); for that of the second^ some 
focts In the Arabio history of Spain ,(a.d. i 249 » 
1318* 133s; Bibltoth^ Arab. Hisp* tom. iL p, 6 , 7, 
8) are the most difficult to elude. 

24. Hiat extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, re¬ 
veals two of the ingredients, saltpetre and sulphur, 
and conceals the ffiird in a sentence of mysterious 
gibberisha as if he dreaded the consequences of his 
own discovery (Biog. Brit. vol. L p. 430, new 
editiion). 

25. fbr the invasion of France^^and the defeat of 
d;ie Arabs by Charles Martel, see the Historia 
Arabum (c. ii, 12, 13, 14) of Roderic Ximenes, 
archbishop of Toledo, who had before him the 
Christian Chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the 
Mohammedan history of Novairi. The Moslems 
are silent or concise in the account of their losses, 
J;>ut M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. 129, 130, 131) has 
given a pure and simple account of all that he 
could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an 
anonymous writer. The texts of the chronicles of 
France, and lives of saints, are inserted in the Col¬ 
lection of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the Annals of 
Pagi, who (tom. Hi. under the proper years) has 
restored the chronology, which is anticipated six 
years in the Annals of Baronius. The Dictionary of 
Bayle (Abderume and Munuza) has more merit for 
lively reflection than original research. 

26. Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13- 
18, edit 8chmink, Utrecht, 1711. Some modern 
critics accuse the minister of Charlemagne of ex¬ 
aggerating the weakness of the Merovingians; but 
the general outline is just, and the French reader 
wiU for ever repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau’s 
Lutiin. 

.27. Mamacca^ on the Oise, between Compidgne 
and Noyon, which Eginhart calls preparvi reditds 
villam (see the notes, and the map of ancient 
France for Dom. Bouquet’s Collection). Compen¬ 
dium, or Gompi^gne, was a palace of more dignity 
(Hadrian. Valesii Notitia Galliarum, 152); and 
ffiat laughing philosopher, the Abb^ Galliani (Dia¬ 
logues sur le Conunerce des Bleds), may truly 
affirm that it was the residence of the rois tr^ 
C%ir6tiens et tr^ chevelOs. 

28, Even before that cqlony, a.u.C. 630 (Vel¬ 
leius Patercul. i. 15), in the time of Polybius (Hist, 
t iii. [c. 37] p. 265, edit. Gronov.) Narbonne was 
ji jGeidc town of the £rst eminence, and oxiie of the 
northern places of the known world (D’An- 
Notice de rAiudenne Gaule, p. 473}. 

V|fith,regard to the sanauary of St. Martin 
:igf Roderic Ximenes accuses the Saracens 

^^dM..Turonis dvitatem, ecclesiam et palatia 
y^stgtiO^ et incendio umlli diruit et consumpsit. 

Fredegarius inp^ptes to them 
th^^the ittUnfion, Ad domum beatissimi 
destinant. At Carolus,, etc. 

Fimoh a^list was more jealous, of the hon- 
^ of the saint. 

, doubt whether the 


mosch would hsive produced a volume of epntro- 
versy so elegant and ingenious as the semq^ 
lately preached by Mr. Wh^te,, the Arabic pro¬ 
fessor, at Mr. Bampton’s lecture. His observations 
on the character and religion of Mohammed we 
always adapted to his argument, and generally 
founded in truth and reason. He sustains the pwt 
of a livdy and eloquent advocate, and sometimes 
rises to the merit of an historian and philosopher. 

31. Gens Austriac membrorum pre-eminentift 

valida, et gens Germana corde et corpore prac- 
stantissima, quasi in ictA oculi, man<l ferret, et 
pectore arduo, Arabes extinxerunt (Roderic. Tol- 
etan. c. xiv.^. j 

32. These numbers are stated by Patu Wame- 
hid, the deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. 
1. vi. [c. 46] p. 921, edit. Grot.), and A^tasius, 
the librarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gre- 
gorii II. [ap. Muratori Scrip. R. I. vql. iii. p. 155]), 
who tcUs a miraculous story of three con^rated 
sponges, which rendered invulnerable the French 
soldiers among whom they had been shared. It 
should seem that, in his letters to the pope, Eudes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is 
chastised by the French annalists, who, with equal 
falsehood, accuse him of inviting the Saracens. 

33. Narbonne and the rest of Septimania was 
recovered by Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, 
A.D. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 300). Thirty- 
seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a sudden 
inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in 
the construction of the mosch of Cordova (De 
Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 354). 

34. This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the 
G<»manic, the grandson of Charlemagne, and 
most probably composed by the pen of the artful 
Hincmar, is dated in the year 858, and signed by 
the bishops of the provinces of Rheims and Rouqi 
(Baronius, Annal. Ecclcs. a.d. 741; Fleury, Hist. 
£ccI6s. tom. X. p. 514-516). Yet Baronius himself 
and the French critics reject with contempt this 
episcopal fiction, 

35.,.The steed and the saddle which had carried 
any of his wives were instantly killed or burnt, lest 
they should be afterwards mounted by a nude. 
Twelve hundred mules or camels were required 
for his kitchen foouturc; and the daily consump¬ 
tion amounted to three thousand cakes, a hundr^ 
8heep,» besides pxe% poultry, etc. (Abulpharagius, 
Hist. Dynast, p. 140). 

56. A/ Hmar* He had been governor of Meso¬ 
potamia, and tke Arabic proverb praises the cour¬ 
age of that warlike breed of asses who never By 
fimm an enemy. The surname of Mervaninay 
justify the comparison of Homer (Iliad xi, 557, 
etc.), and bql^h will silence the modems, who 
sider the m as a stupid and ignoble embl|ein 
GTHerbdo^ Biblioth. Orientj. p. 558).' 

37. Four several plap^i all fo. Fgypt« bore the 
name of Busir, or |Kisirts, so famous ip Creek foble. 
Theifost^ whde h^ervan was slain, waS to the west 
NBe, In thp province of Fima, or Aniaoc; 
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tike second in the Delta» In the Sebennytic nome; 
the third near the Pyramids; the fourth, which was 
destroyed by biodetian (see above, vol. i. p. 314), 
in the Thebais. 1 shall here transcribe a note of the 
learned and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur in plu- 
ribus iSgypti superioris urbibus Busiri, Gopto 
[Esne], anna sumpsisse Ghristiani, libertatexnque 
dc religione sentiendi defendisse, sed succubuisse, 
quo in bello Goptus et Busiris diruta, et circa £s* 
nam magna strages edita. Bellum narrant sed 
causam belli ignorant scriptores Byzantini, alioqui 
Coptum et Busirin non rebellasse dicturi sed cau¬ 
sam Christianorum suscepturi (Not. 211, p. 100). 
For the geography of the four Busirs, see Abulfeda 
(Descript. i€^ypt. p. 9, vers. Michaelis, Gottingae, 
1776, in 4to), Michaelis (Not. 122-127, p. 58-63), 
and D’Anville (M^moire sur TEgypte, p. 85, 147, 
205) 

38. See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 136-145), 
Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 392, vers. Pocock), 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 109-121), Abulpha- 
ragius (Hist. Dynast, p. 134-140), Roderic of To¬ 
ledo (Hist. Arabum, c. xviii. p. 33), Theophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 356, 357 [vol. i. p. 654, ed. 
^nn], who speaks of the Abbassides under the 
name of Xapaa-dviTai and Mavpo^poi), and the 
Biblioth^que of D’Herbelot, in the articles Ommi- 
ades^ Abbassides^ Mmvan^ Ibrahim^ Saffah, Abou 
Moslem, 

39. For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic 
of Toledo (c. xviii. p. 34, etc.), the Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 30, 198), and Gar- 
donne (Hist, dc I’Afrique et de TEspagne, tom, L 
p. 180-197, 205, 272, 323, etc.) 

40. I shall not stop to refute the strange errors 
and fancies of Sir William Temple (his Works, vol. 
iii. p. 371-3741 octavo edition) and Voltaire (His- 
toire G^n6rale, c. xxviii. tom. ii. p. 124, 125, 
Edition de Lausanne), concerning the division of 
the Saracen empire. The mistakes of Voltaire pro¬ 
ceeded from the want of knowledge or reflection; 
but Sir William was deceived by a Spanish im¬ 
postor, who has framed an apocryphal history of 
the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

41. The geographer D’Anville (FEuphrate et le 

Tigrc, p. 121-123), and the Orientalist D’Her- 
bclot (Bibliothftque, p. 167, 168), may suffice for 
the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro 
della Valle (tom. i. p, 688-698), Tavernier (tom. 
i. p. 230-238), Thevenot (part ii, p. 209-212), 
Otter (tom. i. p. 162-168), and Niebuhr (Voyage 
en Arabic, tom. ii* p. 239-271), have seen only its 
decay; 2nd the Nubian geographer (p, 204), and 
the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (Itiner- 
arium, p* iia-123, k Const. FEmpcrcur, apud El- 
xevki i633), ^ writers of my acquaint¬ 

ance who have known Bsigdad under the rdgn of 
the A.b^d^. \ ' 

42. foundations of Bagdad were laid a.h. 
145, Am. 76sf: Mo8tasem,thelai«of the Abbassides, 
was t^ken and put to death by the Tartars, a«h. 

1258, the stoth of February. 


43. Medinat al Salam, Dar al Salem. pa- 
cis, or, as it is more neatly compounded by the 
Byzantine writers, Elpip'6iroX(s (IrenopoHs). There 
is some dispute concerning the etymology of Bag* 
dad, but the first syllable is allowed to signify a 
garden in the Persian tongue; the garden of Bcul, 
a Christian hermit, whose cell had been the only 
habitation on the spot. 

44. Reliquit in aerario sexcenties millies mille 
stateres, et quater et vicies millies irdlle aureos 
aurcos. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 126. I have 
reckoned the gold pieces at eight shillings, and the 
proportion to the silver as twelve to one. But I will 
never answer for the numbers of Erpenius; and the 
Latins are scarcely above the savages in the lan¬ 
guage of arithmetic. 

45. D’Herbclot, p. 530; Abulfeda, p. 154. Nivem 
Meccam apportavit, rem ibi aut nunquam aut 
rarissime visam. 

46. Abulfeda, p. 184, 189, describes the splen¬ 
dour and liberality of Almamon. Milton has al¬ 
luded to this Oriental custom: 

—Or where the gorgeous East, with richest 
hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold. 

I have used the modern word lottery to express the 
Missilia of the Roman emperors, which entitled to 
some prize the person who caught them, as they 
were thrown among the crowd. 

47. When Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. i. p. 
99) accompanied the Russian ambassador to the 
audience of the unfortunate Shah Hussein of Persia, 
two lions were introduced, to denote the power of 
the king over the fiercest animals. 

48. Abulfeda, p. 237; D’Hcrbelot, p. 590, This 
embassy was received at Bagdad, a.h. 305, a.O. 
917. In the passage of Abulfeda, I have used, with 
some variations, the English translation id the 
learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury 
(Philological Enquiries, p. 363, 364). 

49. C^onne, Histoire de TAfrique et de I’Es- 
pagne, tom. i. p. 330-336. A just idea of the taste 
and architecture of the Arabians of Spain may be 
conceived from the description and plates of the 
Alhambra of Granada (Swinburne’s Travels, p« 
171-188). 

50. Cturdonne, tom. i. p. 329, 330. This con-^ 
fession, the complaints of Solomon of the vanity of 
this world (rei^ Prior’s verbose but eloquent 
poem), and the happy ten days of the emperor 
Seghed (Rambler, No. 204, 205), will be trium* 
phantly quoted by the detractors 6f human life. 
Their expectations arc commonly immoderate, 
their estimates are seldom impartial. If I may speak 
of myself (the only person of; whom I can speak 
wiA certainty), happy hours have far exce^ed 
and far exceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph 
of Spain; and I shall not scruple to add, that ma^y 
of them are due to the pleaang labour of the pr^ 
ent compodtion, 

31. The Gulistan (p. 239) relates the convcrslr 
tion of Mohammed and a physician (Ephtot* Ro- 
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naudot. in Fabricius, Biblioth. Grace, tom. i. p. 
814). The prophet himself was skilled in the art of 
medicine; and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p. 394-405) has given an extract of the aphor¬ 
isms which are extant under his name. 

53. See their curious architecture in Reaumur 
(Hist, des Insectes, tom. v. M6moirc viii.). These 
hexagons are closed by a pyramid; the angles of 
the three sides of a similar pyramid, such as would 
accomplish the given end with the smallest quan¬ 
tity possible of materials, were determined by a 
mathematician, at 109 degrees 26 minutes for the 
larger, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. The 
actual measure is 109 degrees 28 minutes, 70 de¬ 
grees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony raises 
the work at the expense of the artist: the bees are 
not masters of transcendent geometry. 

53. Said Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died 
A.H. 462, A.D. 1069, has furnished Abulpharagius 

^ (Dynast, p. i6o) with this curious passage, as well 
as with the text of Pocock's Specimen Historian 
Arabum. A number of literary anex;dotes of phi¬ 
losophers, physicians, etc., who have flourished 
under each caliph, form the principal merit of the 
Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 

54. I’hcse literary anecdotes arc borrowed from 
the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 38, 
71, 201, 202), Leo Africanus (de Arab. Medicis et 
Philosophis, in Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. xiii. 
p. 259-298, particularly p. 274), and Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 274, 275, 536, 537), 
besides the chronological remarks of Abulpha¬ 
ragius. 

55. The Arabic catalogue of the Escurial will 
give a just idea of the proportion of the classes. In 
the library of Cairo the MSS. of astronomy and 
medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, 
the one of brass, the other o^ silver (Biblioth. Arab. 
Hisp. tom. i. p. 417). 

56. As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books (the eighth is still wanting) of the Conic 
Sections of Apollonius Pergacus, which were printed 
from the Florence MS. 1661 (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grace, tom. ii. p. 559). Yet the fifth book had been 
previously restored by the mathematical divina¬ 
tion of Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontcnelle, tom. 
V. p. 59* etc.). 

57. The merit of these Arabic versions is freely 
discussed by Renaudot (Fabric. Biblioth, Grace, 
tom. i. p. 812-816), and piously defended by Ga- 
siri (Biblioth. Arab, Hispana, tom. i. p. 238-240). 
Modt of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippoc¬ 
rates, Galen, etc., are ascribed to Honain,a phy¬ 
sician of the Nestorian sect, who flourished at 
Bagdad in the court of the caliphs, and died a.d. 
876. He wasat the head of a school or manufacture of 
trsmslations, and the works of his sons and disciples 
were published under his name. See Abulpharagius 
(Dyn^ p. 88,115,171-174, and apud Asseman. 
Bihfibth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 438), D’Herbelot 
^blioth. ^ientale, p. 456), Asseman. (Biblioth. 

tom. iii. p. 164), and Casiri (Biblioth. 


Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 238, etc. 251, 286-290, 
302, 304, etc.). 

58. See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 181, 
214, 236, 257, 315, 338, 396, 438, etc. 

59. The most elegant commentary on the Cate¬ 
gories or Predicaments of Aristotle may be found 
in the Philosophical Arrangements of Mr. James 
Harris (London, 1775, in octavo), who laboured 
to revive the studies of Grecian literature and 
philosophy. 

60. Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 81,222; Biblioth. 
Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 370, 371. In quern (says the 
primate of the Jacobites) si immiserit se lector, 
oceanum hop in genere {Algebra) inveniet. The 
time of DiojSbantus of Alexandria is unknown; but 
his six bool^ are still extant, and have been illus¬ 
trated by the Greek Planudes and the Fr<mchman 
Meziriac (Fabric. Biblioth. Grajc. tom.\ iv. p. 

12-15)- \ 

61. Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 210, 2it, vers. 
Reiske) describes this operation according \o I bn 
Challecan and the best historians. This degree 
most accurately contains 200,000 royal or Hash¬ 
emite cubits, which Arabia had derived from the 
sacred and legal practice both of Palestine and 
Egypt. This ancient cubit is repeated 400 times in 
each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to in¬ 
dicate the primitive and universal measures of the 
East. See the M6trologic of the laborious M. 
Paucton, p. 101-195. 

62. See the Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, 
with the preface of Dr. Hyde, in the first volume of 
his Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxon. 1767. 

63. The truth of astrology was allowed by Al- 
bumazar, and the best of the Arabian astronomers, 
who drew their most certain predictions, not from 
Venus and Mercury, but from Jupiter and the sun 
(Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 161-163). For the state 
and science of the Persian astronomers, see Char¬ 
din (Voyages cn Perse, tom. iii. p. 162-203). 

64. Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 438. 
The original relates a pleasant tale of an ignorant, 
but harmless, practitioner. 

65. In the year 956 Sancho the Fat, king of 
Leon, was cured by the physicians of Cordova 
(Mariana, 1 . viii. c. 7, tom. i. p. 318). 

66. The school of Salerno, and the introduction 
of the Arabian sciences into Italy, are discussed 
with learning and judgment by Muratori (Anti- 
quitat. Italiae Medii iEvi, tom. iii. p. 932-940) and 
Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 
u 9-127). 

67. See a good view of the progress of anatomy 
in Wotton (Reflections on Ancient and Modern 
Learning, p, 208-256). His reputation has been 
unworthily depreciated by the wits in the contro¬ 
versy of Boyle and Bentley. 

68. Biblioth. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 275. A 1 
Beithar, of Malaga, their greatest botanist, had 
travelled into Africa, Persia, and India* 

69. Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, voL i. 
p. 17, etc.) allows the original merit of the Arabians' 
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Yet he quotes the modest contession of the famous 
Geber of the ninth century (D’Hcrbelot, p. 387), 
that he had drawn most of his science, perhaps of 
the transmutation of metals, from the ancient 
sages. Whatever might be the origin or extent of 
their knowledge, the arts of chemistry and alchymy 
appear to have been known in Egypt at least three 
hundred years before Mohammed (Wotton’s Re¬ 
flections, p. 121-133; Pauw, Recherches sur les 
Egyptiens et les Ghinois, tom. i. p. 376-429). 

70. Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 26, 148) men¬ 
tions a Syriac version of Homer’s two poems, by 
Theophilus, a Christian Maronite of Mount Li- 
banus, who professed astronomy at Roha or Edessa 
towards the end of the eighth century. His work 
would be a literary curiosity. I have read some¬ 
where, but I do not believe, that Plutarch’s Lives 
were translated into Turkish for the use of Mo¬ 
hammed the Second. 

71. I have perused with much pleasure Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones’s Latin Commentary on Asiatic Poetry 
(London, i 774 > octavo), which was composed 
in the youth of that wonderful linguist. At present, 
in the maturity of his taste and judgment, he 
would perhaps abate of the fervent and even par¬ 
tial praise which he has bestowed on the Orientals. 

72. Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes 
has been accused of despising the religions of the 
Jews, the Christians, and the Mohammedans (see 
his article in Bayle’s Dictionary). Each of these 
sects would agree that, in two instances out of 
three, his contempt was reasonable. 

73. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 546. 

74* 0€6<^tXos &TOTrov Kplvaf el tQv 6pr<t)v yv&trtVt 

61 ijp r6 'VtapaUop yhos Bavfx&^eTatf ^kSotov 
rots tBpttrtf etc. Gedrenus, p. 548 [vol. ii. p. 169, 
cd. Bonn], who relates how manfully the emperor 
refused a mathematician to the instances and offers 
of the caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple is ex¬ 
pressed almost in the same words by the contin- 
uator of Theophanes (Scriptores post 'Hieophanem, 
p. 118 [ed. Par.; p. 190, ed. Bonn]). 

75. See the reign and character of Harun al 
Rashid in the Bibliothdquc Orientale, p. 431-433, 
under his proper title, and in the relative articles 
to which M. D’Herbelot refers. That learned col¬ 
lector has shown much taste in stripping the Ori¬ 
ental chronicles of their instructive and amusing 
anecdotes. 

76. For the situation of Racca, the old Nice- 
phorium, consult D’Anville (I’Euphrate et le 
Tigrc, p. 24-27). The Arabian Nights represent 
Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in Bagdad. 
He respected the royal seat of the Abbassides; but 
the vices of the inhabitants had driven him from 
the city (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167). 

7 ?. M. de Tournefort, in his coasting voyage 
from Constantinople to Trebizond, passed a night 
at Heractea or Ercgri. His eye surveyed the present 
state, his reading collected the antiquities, of the 
city (Voyhge du Levant, tcan. iii. lettrc xvi. p. 23- 
3 S). We have a separate history of Heraclea in the 


fragments of Memnon; which are preserved by 
Photius. 

78. 'Fhe wars of Harun al Rashid against the 
Roman empire are related by Theophanes (p. 
384, 385, 391, 396, 407, 408 ttom. i. p. 705, 717, 
727, 748, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xv. 
[c. 10-15], P- 124)* Gedrenus (p. 477, 478 
[tom. ii. p. 34, sq,y ed. Bonn]), Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 407), Eimacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 136, 

152)* Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 147, 151), 
and Abulfeda (p. 156, 166-168). 

79. The authors from whom I have learned the 
most of the ancient and modern state of Crete are 
Belon (Observations, etc., c. 3-20, Paris, 1555), 
Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. lettre ii. et 
iii.), and Meursius (Greta, in his works, tom. iii. 
p. 343-544). Although Crete is styled by Homer 
TUipa, by Dionysius \iirdprf re xal etfiorost 1 
cannot conceive that mountainous island to sur¬ 
pass, or even to equal, in fertility the greater part 
of Spain. 

80. The most authentic and circumstantial in¬ 
telligence is obtained from the four books of the 
Continuation of Theophanes, compiled by the pen 
or the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
with the Life of his father Basil the Macedonian 
(Scriptores post Theophanem, p. 1-162, i Fran- 
cisc. Combefls, Paris, 1685 [p. 4-260, ed. Bonn]). 
The loss of Crete and Sicily is related, 1 . ii. p. 46- 
52 [ed. Par.; p. 74-83, ed. ^nn]. To these we may 
add the secondary evidence of Joseph Genesius ( 1 . 
ii. p. 21, Venet. 1733), Gkjorge C^renus (Gom- 
pend. p. 506-508 [p. 509-512, ed. Par.; p, 92-99, 
ed. Bonn]), and John Scylitzes Curopalata (apud 
Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 827, No. 24, etc.). But 
the modern Greeks are such notorious plagiaries, 
that 1 should only quote a plurality of names. 

81. Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251- 
256, 268-270) has described the ravages of the 
Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, but has forgot to 
connect them with the conquest of Crete. 

82. AvXot (says the continuator of Theophanes, 
L ii. p. 51 [p. 82, cd. Bonn]), 6 k ravra aa 4 >iffTaTa 
Koi v\aTiKi>T€pop ii t 6 t€ ypa 4 >tt<ra Btoyviivrtp koI sis 
Xetpas k'KBovara iipup. This history of the loss of 
Sicily is no longer extant. Muratori (Annalid’Italia, 
tom. vii. p. 719, 721, etc.) has added some circum¬ 
stances from the Italian chronicles. 

83. The splendid and interesting tragedy of 
Tancrede would adapt itself much better to this 
epoch than to the date (a.d. 1005) which Voltaire 
himself has chosen. But 1 must gently reproach 
the poet for infusing into the Greek subjects the 
spirit of modern knights and ancient republicans. 

84. The narrative or lamentation of Theodosius 
is transcribed and illustrated by Pagi (Gritica, 
tom. iii. p. 719, etc.). Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus (in Vie. Basil, c. 69, 70, p. 190-192 [Theoph. 
Cont. p. 309, sq,j cd. Bonn]) mentions the loss of 
Syracuse and the triumph of the demons. 

85. The extracts from the Arabic histories of 
Stdly are given in Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 
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271^73)9 and in the first volume of Muratorfs 
Scriptores Rerum Italiearum. M. de Guignes 
(Hist, des Hun8» tom. L p. 363, 364} has added 
some important facts. 

86. One of the most eminent Romans (Grati* 
anus, magister militum et Romani palatii sup- 
erista) was accused of declaring, Quia Franc! nihil 
nobis boni faciunt, neque adjutorium prsebent, 
led magis quae nostra sunt violenter tollunt. Quare 
non advocamus Graecos, et cum eis foedus pacis 
componentes, Francorum regem et gentem de 
nostro regno et dominatione expellimus? Anas- 
tasius in Leone IV. p. 199 [ap. Muratori, Script. 
R. I. iii. p. 246]. 

87. Voltaire (Hist. G6n6rale, tom. ii. c. 38, p. 
124) appears to be remarkably struck with the 
chvacter of Pope Leo IV. I have borrowed his 
general expression, but the sight of the forum has 
furnished me with a more distinct and lively image. 

88. De Guignes, Hist. G6n£rale des Huns, tom. 
i. p. 363, 364; Gardonne, Hist, de PAfrique et de 
r&pagne sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. 
p. 24, 25.1 observe, and cannot reconcile, the dif¬ 
ference of these writers in the succession of the 
Aglabites.' 

89. Beretti (Chorographia Italiae Medii i£vi, p. 
106, 108) has illustrated Gentumcellae, Leopolis, 
Civitas Leonina, and the other places of the Roman 
duchy. 

90. The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent 
concerning the invasion of Rome by the Africans. 
The Latin chronicles do not afford much instruc¬ 
tion (see the Annals of Baronius and Pagi). Our 
authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes of 
the ninth century is Anastasius, librarian of the 
RonEian church. His Life of Leo IV. contains 
twenty-four pages (p. 175-199, edit. Paris); and 
if a great part consists of superstitious trifles, we 
must blame or commend liis hero, who was much 
oftener in a church than in a camp. 

91. The same niunber was applM to the follow¬ 
ing circumstances in the life of Motassem: he was 
the eig/Uh of the Abbassides; he reigned eight years, 
eight monthsi, and eight days; left eight^ sons, eig^ 
daughters, eight thousand slaves, eight millions of 
gold. 

92. Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old 
geographers, and totally forgotten in the Roman 
Itineraries. After the sixth century it became an 
rCpiscopal see, and at length the metropolis of the 
new Galatia (Garol. Seto. Paulo, Geograph. Sacra. 

834)* The city rose again from its ruhu, if we 
should read Ammuria^ not Afiguria^ in the text of 
Jhe Nubian geographer (jp, 236). 

93. In the East he was styled (Oon- 

tteator Theophan. 1. iii. p. 84 {p. 135, ed. Bonn]): 
but such was the ignorance the West, that his 
ambats^doBB, in public discourse, might boldly 

do victorils, quu adversus exteras bd- 
lando fcutes coBlitus ftierat asseoutus (Annalist 
1^^ PCgs, tom. iii. p. 720). 

94. Alni^^aghis (Dynast, p. 1167^ 168) relates 


one these dngular transactions on ^ pf 
the river .Lacous in Cilicia, the limit of tiie two 
empires, and one day’s journey westward of Tarsus 
(D’Anville, Gfographie Ancienne, tom, ii. p. 91). 
Four thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, 
eight hundred women and children, one hundred 
confederates, were exchanged for an equal number 
of Greeks. They passed each other in the middle of 
the bridge, and when they reached their respective 
friends they shouted Allah Acbar, and Kyrie Eleison, 
Many of the prisoners of Amorium were probably 
among them, but in the same year (a.h. 231) the 
most illustrious of them, the forty-two martyrs, 
were beheaded by the caliph’s orders. 

95. Constantin. Porphyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil, 

c. 61, p. 186 [p. 301, ed. Bonn]. These [Saracens 
were indeed treated with peculiar severity as 
pirates and renegadoes. \ 

96. For Theophilus, Motassem, and the Amorian 
war, see the Continuator of Theophanes {). iii. p. 
77-84 [p. 124-135, ed. Bonn]), Gknesius (1 iii. p 
24-34), Cedrenus (p. 528-532 [tom. ii. p. 129-137 
ed. BonnJ), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 180), Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 165,166), Abulfeda (Annal. 
Moslem, p. 191), D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, 
p. 639, 640). 

97. M. de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and 
sometimes stumbles, in the gulf between Chinese 
and Mohammedan story, thinks he can see that 
these Turks are the Hoei^ke^ alias the Kao-t 4 he, or 
high-waggons; that they were divided into fifteen 
hordes, from China and Siberia to the dominions 
of the caliphs and Samanides, etc. (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iii. p. 1-33, 124-131). 

98. He changed the old name of Sumere, or 
Samara, into the fanciful title of Ser-memai^ that 
which gives pleasure at first sight (D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 808; D’Anville, I’Eu- 
phrate et le Tigre, p. 97, 98). 

99. Take a specimen, the death of the caliph 
Motaz: Correptum pedibus peitrahunt, et sudibus 
probe permulcant, et spoliatum laceris vestibus in 
sole collocant, prae cujus acerrimo sestfi pedes al- 
temos attolebat et demittebat. Adstantium aiiquis 
misero colaphos continuo ingerebat, quos ille ob- 
jectis manibus avertere studebat. . . . Quo facto 
traditus tortori fuit, totoque triduo cibo potuque 
prohibitus... . Sufi^Katus, etc. (Abulfeda, p. 2(^). 
Of the caliph Mohtadi, he says, cervices ipai per- 
petuis ictibus contundebant, testiculosque pedibus 
conculcabant (p. 208). 

too. See under the reigns of Motassexp, Mota- 
wakkd, Montasser, Mostain, Motaz, Mohtaclii 
and Motamed, in the Bibliothdque of D’Harbclot, 
and the now familiar Annals of Elmacin, 
pharagius, and Afiulfeda. 

101. For the sect of the Garmathians, consult 
Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 219,224,229,231,238, 
241, 243), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. I7gr<-ia2), 
(Annal. Moidem. p. 2x8, 219^ etc. g 45 » 
265, 274), and D’Herbdot (Biblioth^que Oien* 
tafe p. 256-258,635}^ IBnd some inoonsisMeles 
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of theology and chronology, which it would not be 
easy nor of much importance to reconcile. 

102. Hyde, Syntagma l^eztat. tom. ii« p. 57, 
in Hist. Shahiludii. 

103. The dynasties of the Arabian empire may 
be studied in the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpha- 
ragius, and Abulfeda, under the proper years; in 
the dictionary of D’Herbelot, under the proper 
names. The tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general chronology of the 
East, interspersed with some historical anecdotes; 
but his attachment to national blood has some¬ 
times confounded the order of time and place. 

104. The Aglabites and Edrisites are the pro¬ 
fessed subject of M. de Cardonne (Hist, de TAfrique 
et de TEspagne sous la Domination des Aral^, 
tom. ii. p. 1-63). 

X05. To escape the reproach of error, I must 
criticise the inaccuracies of M. de Guignes (tom. 
i. p. 359) concerning the Edrisites. i. The dynasty 
and city of Fez could not be founded in the year of 
the Hegira 173, since the founder was a posthumous 
child of a descendant of Ali, who fled from Mecca 
in the year 168. 2. This founder, Edris, the son of 
Edris, instead of living to the improbable age of 
X20 years, a.h. 313, died a.h. 214, in the prime of 
manhoods 3. The dynasty ended a.h. 307, twenty- 
three years sooner than it is fixed by the historian 
of the Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abulfeda, 
P. 158. I59i *85. “38- 

106. The dynasties of the Taherites and Sof- 
farides, with the rise of that of the Samanides, are 
described in the original history and Latin version 
of Mirchond; yet the most interesting facts had al¬ 
ready been drained by the diligence of M. D’Her- 
bclot. 

J07. M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 
124-154) has exhausted the Toulunidcs and Ik- 
shidites of Egypt, and thrown some light on the 
Garmathians and Hamadanites. 

108. Hie est ultimuB chalifah qui multum atque 
saepius pro concione peroraret. ... Fuit etiam 
ulthnus qui otium cum eruditis et lacetis homini- 
bus fallerc hilaritcrque agere soleret. Ultimus tan¬ 
dem chalifarum cui sumtus, stipendia, reditus, et 
thesauri, culinae, caeteraque omnis aulica pompa 
priorum chalifarum ad instar comparata fuerint. 
Videbimus enim paullo post quern indignb et ser- 
vilibus ludibriis exagitati, quam ad humilem for- 
tunam aldmiiimque contemptum abjecti fuerint hi 
quondam potentissimi totius terrarum Orientalium 
orbis domini. Abulfed. Annal. Moslem, p. 261 .1 
have given this passage as the manner and tone of 
Almlfeda, but the cast of Latin eloquence belongs 
more properly to Reiske. The Arabian historian 
(P- a 55 f a 57 i 261-269, 283, etc.) has supplied 
me v4th the most interesting flsets of this para- 

109^ Tfi 6 lfma 8 ter,ona 8 xmilaroccaalQn,showed 
hims^ of a more indulgent and tolerating spirit. 
Ahmed Ebo Hanhal^ the head of one of die four 
oithodmt iecl% was bom at Bagdad a.h, 164, and 


died there A.h. 241. He fought and suffered in the 
dispute concerning the creation of the Koran. < < 

110. The oflBce rtf vizir was superseded by the 
emir al Omra, Imperator Imperatorum, a tide 
first instituted by Rahdi, and which merged at 
length in the Bowxdes and Seljukides: vectigalibus, 
et tributis, et curiis per omnes regiones praefecit, 
jussitque in omnibus Suggestis nominis ejus in con^ 
cionibus mentionem fieri (Abulpharagius, Dynast, 
p. 199). It is likewise mentioned by Elmacin (p. 
254 , 855 ). 

111. Liutprand, whose choleric temper was em¬ 
bittered by his uneasy situation, suggests the names 
of reproach and contempt more applicable to 
Nicephonis than the vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce 
venit Stella matutina, surgit Eous, reverberat ob- 
tutu solis radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Ni^ 
cephorus 

112. Notwithstanding the insinuation of Zo- 
naras, xal el /lm), etc. (torn. ii. 1. xyi. [c. 23] p. 197), 
it is an undoubted fact that Qrete was completely 
and finally subdued by Nicephorus Phocas (Pagi, 
Critica, tom. iii. p. 873-875; Meursius, Greta, L 
iii. c. 7, tom. iii. p. 464, 465). 

XI3. A Greek Life of St. Nicon the Armenian 
was found in the Sforza library, and translated 
into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond, for the use of 
Cardinal Baronius.This contemporary legend casts 
a ray of light on Crete and Peloponnesus ip the 
tenth century. He found the newly-recovered 
island, foedis detestandae Agarenorum superati- 
tionls vestigiis adhuc plenam ac refertam .. , but 
the victorious missionary, perhaps with some car¬ 
nal aid, ad baptismum omnes veraeque fidei dia- 
ciplinam pepulit. Ecciesiis per totam insulam aedi- 
ficatis, etc. (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 961). 

II 4. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 278, 279. Liut¬ 
prand was disposed to depreciate the Greek power, 
yet he owns that Nicephorus led against Assyria 
an army of eighty thousand men. 

XI5. Ducenta fere millia hominum numerabat 
urbs (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 281) of Mop- 
suestia, or Masifa, Mampsysta, Mansista, Ma* 
mista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, 
styled in the middle ages (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 
580). Yet 1 cannot credit this extreme populous- 
ncss a few years after the testimony of the emperor 
Leo, oh 7d/» iFohticXrjPlo. orporon rots KlXfc|t 
kffrlr (Tactka, .c. xviii. [§ 139] in Meursli Oper» 
tom. vi, p. 817}. 

116, The text of Leo the Deacon, in the corrupt 
names of Emeta and Myctarsim, reveajs the cities 
of Amida smd Martyropolis (Miafarekin; see Abatis 
feda, Geograph, p. 245, vers. Reiske). Of the 
mer, Leo observes, urbs munita et illustris; cl tbie 
latter, clara atque conspicua c^busque et.pecoze, 
reliquis ejus proviaciis urbibus atque oppidis lp] 3 ^ 
prsestans. 

117. Ut et Ecbatana pergeret Agarenarunsqqifi 
reg^am everteret • • • muxxt enlm urbium qvim ^ 
quam sunt ac toto orbe eadshxnt Mkassimaps esse 
autoque ditissimam (Leo Diacon. apud Raghi^J 
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tom. iv. p. 34). This splendid description suits only 
with Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to 
Hamadan, the true Ecbatana (D’Anville, G6og. 
Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 237), or Tauris, which has 
been commonly mistaken for that city. The name 
of Ecbatana, in the same indefinite sense, is trans¬ 
ferred by a more classic authority (Cicero pro 
L^e Manilid., c. 4) to the royal seat of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus.' 

118. See the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, 


and Abulfeda, from a.h. 351 to a.k. 361; and the 
reigns of Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces, in 
the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 24] p. 
199; 1. xvii. [c. 4] 215) and Cedrenus (Compend. 
p. 649-684 [tom. ii. p. 351-415, ed. Bonn]). Their 
manifold defects are partly supplied by the MS. 
history of Leo the Deacon, which Pagi obtained 
from the Benedictines, and has inserted almost 
entire, in a Latin version (Critica, tom. iii. p. 873; 
tom. iv. p. 37). 


Chapter LIIJ,. 


1. The epithet of nop^i;po7^i/i7Toj, Porphyrogen- 
itus, born in the purple, is elegantly defined by 
Glaudian:— 

Ardua privatos nescit fortuna Penates; 

Et regnum cum luce dedit. Cognata potestas 

Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro. 
And Ducange, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries 
produces many passages expressive of the same 
idea. 

2. A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Caere- 
moniis Aulse et Ecclesiae Byzantinac, wandered 
from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Leip- 
sic, where it was published in a splendid edition by 
Leich and Reiske (a.d. 1751, in folio), with such 
lavish praise as editors never fail to bestow on the 
worthy or worthless object of their toil. 

3. See, in the first volume of Banduri’s Imperium 
Orientale, Constantinus de Thematibus, p. 1-24 
[tom. iii. p. 11-64, Bonn]; de Administrando 
Imperio, p. 45-127, edit. Venet. [t. iii. p. 65-270, 
ed. Bonn]. The text of the old edition of Meursius 
is corrected from a MS. of the royal library of 
Paris, which Isaac Casaubon had formerly seen 
(Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10), and the sense is illus¬ 
trated by two maps of William Deslislc, the prince 
of geographers till the appearance of the greater 
D’Anville. 

4. The Tactics of Leo and Constantine arc pub¬ 
lished with the aid of some new MSS. in the great 
edition of the works of Meursius, by the learned 
John Lami (tom. vi. p. 531-920, 1211-1417, Flo- 
rent. 1745), yet the text is still corrupt and muti¬ 
lated, the version is still obscure and faulty. The 
Imperial library of Vienna would afford some val¬ 
uable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grscc. tom. vi. p. 369, 370). 

5* On the subject of the Basilics^ Fabricius (Bib¬ 
lioth. Graec. tom. xii. p. 425-514), and Heineccius 
(Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396-499), and Giannone 
(Istoria Qvile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450-458), as 
historical civilians, may be usefully consulted. 
Forty-one books of this Greek code have been pub¬ 
lished,^with a Latin version, by Charles Annibal 
Fabrottus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio; 
lour other books have been since discovered, and 
are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s Novus The¬ 
saurus Juris CSv. et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole 
worh, the ftxl^ books, John Leunclavius has 


printed (Basil, 1575) an eclogue or synd^is. The 
113 novels, or new laws, of Leo, may be\found in 
the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

6. I have used the last and best editidn of the 
Geoponics (by Nicolas Niclas, Lipsiac, 178^, 2 vols. 
in octavo). I read in the preface that the saW em¬ 
peror restored the long-forgotten systems of rhet¬ 
oric and philosophy; and his two books of Hippia- 
irica, or Horse-physic, were published at Paris, 
1530, in folio (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. vi. p. 
493-500). 

7. Of these fifty-three books, or titles, only two 
have been preserved and printed—de Legation- 
ibus (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1581^, and 
Daniel Hceschelius, August. Vindel. 1603) and de 
Virtutibus ct Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or de 
Valois, Paris, 1634). 

8. The life and writings of Simeon Metaphrastes 
arc described by Hankius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. 
p. 418-460). This biographer of the saints indulged 
himself in a loose paraphrase of the sense or non¬ 
sense of more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric is 
again paraphrased in the Latin version of Surius, 
and scarcely a thread can be now visible of the 
original texture. 

9. According to the first book of the Cyropsedia, 
professors of tactics, a small part of the science of 
war, were already instituted in Persia, by which 
Greece must be understood. A good edition of all 
the Scriptorcs Tactic! would be a task not un¬ 
worthy of a scholar. His industry might discover 
some new MSS., ^d his learning might illustrate 
die military history of the ancients. But this scholar 
should be likewise a soldier; and, alas! Quintus 
Icilius is no more. 

10. After observing that the demerit of the Cap¬ 
padocians rose in proportion to their rank and 
riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, which 
is ascribed to Demodocus:— 

Kairirei 56 in 7 i' iror’ jdicsp, dXXd koI eMj 

KMaPtf ytwrankpti at/Aaroi lojSdXov. 

The sting is precisely the same with the French 
epigram against Frdron: Un serpent mordit Jean 
Frdron—Eh bien? Le serpent en mourut. But, as 
the Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthology, 1 
should be curious to learn through what channel 
it was conveyed for their imitation (ConstandQ, 
Porphyrogen. de Temat. c. ii. [tom. iii. p. 21, ed. 
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Bonn]; Brunck, Analect. Grac. tom. ii. p. 56; 
Brodaci Anthologia, 1 . ii. p. 244), 

11. The Legatio Liutprandi Episcopi Cremo- 
nensis ad Nicephorum Phocam is inserted in Mura* 
tori, Scriptores Rcrum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars. i. 

12. See Constantine dc Thcmatibus, in Banduri, 
tom. i. p. 1-30, who owns that the word is oOk 
iraXaid. Bkua is used by Maurice (Stratagem. 1 . it 
c. 2) for a legion, from whence the name was easily 
transferred to its post or province (Ducange, Gloss. 
Grac. tom. i. p. 487, 488). Some etymologies are 
attempted for the Opsician, Optimatian, Thra- 
ccsian, themes. 

13. ■'A710S TeXo7ds, as it is styled by the modem 
Greeks, from which the corrupt names of Archi¬ 
pelago, PArchipcl, and the Arches have been 
transformed by geographers and seamen (D*An- 
ville, Gdographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281; Ana¬ 
lyse de la Carte de la Gr^ce, p. 60). The numbers 
of monks or caloyers in all the islands and the ad¬ 
jacent mountain of Athos (Observations de Belon, 
fol. 32, verso), Monte Santo, might justify the epi¬ 
thet of holy, &yios, a slight alteration from the 
original alyaioi, imposed by the Dorians, who, in 
their dialect, gave the figurative name of at7es, or 
goats, to the bounding waves (Vossius, apud Cel- 
larium, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 829). 

14. According to the Jewish traveller who had 
visited Europe and Asia, Constantinople was 
equalled only by Bagdad, the great city of the Ls- 
maelites (Voyage de Benjamin de Tud^le, par 
Baratier, tom. i. c. 5, p. 46). 

15 . *^ir0\afi6j6ri dk Traaa x<^PA ykyope 

pos, says Constantine (Thcmatibus, 1 . ii, c, 6, p. 25 
[tom. iii. p. 53, ed. Bonn]), in a style as barbarous 
as the idea, which he confirms, as usual, by a fool¬ 
ish epigram. The epitomiser of Strabo likewise 
observes, Kal vvv Sk iraorav '’liireipop^ Kal EXXdSa 
crxcddi'f ical U6\o7r6ppija‘OPj Kal MaKtdoplap, XKWai 
XKX&fiot piftoprai ( 1 . vii. p. 98, edit. Hudson.; p. 
1251, edit. Casaub, [Almel.]): a passage which 
leads Dodwell a weary dance (Geograph, Minor, 
tom. ii. dissert, vi. p. 170--191), to enumerate the 
inroads of the Sclavi, and to fix the date (a.d. 980) 
of this petty geographer. 

16. Strabon. Geograph. 1 . viii. p. 562 [p. 366, 
ed. Casaub.]; Pausanias, Grace. Descriptio, 1 . iii. 
c. 21, p. 264, 265; Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . iv. c. 8. 

17. Constantin, de Administrando Imperio [de 
Thcmatibus], 1 . ii. c. 50, 51, 52 [tom. iii. p. 52, ed. 
Bonn]. 

18. The rock of Leucate was the southern prom¬ 
ontory of his island and diocese. Had he been the 
exclusive guardian of the Lover’s Leap, so well 
known to the readers of Ovid (Epist. Sappho) and 
the Spectator, he might have been the richest 
prelate of the Greek church. 

ig.^Leucatensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotan- 
nis ecclesiam suam debere Nicephoro aureos cen- 
tmn persolvere, similiter et ceteras plus minusve 
setundupi vires suas. (Liutprand in Legat. p. 489 
[Mui^at. Scrip. R. 1 . tom. ii.]). 


20. See Constantine (in Vit. Basil, c. 74, 75, 76, 
P- * 95 > 197 tP- 3*7-320, ed. Bonn], in Script, post 
Theophanem), who allows himself to use many 
technical or barbarous words: barbarous, says he, 

TUP TToWSiP Ka\6p yiip iiri roOrots 

KoiPoXeKreip. Ducange labours on some; but he was 
not a weaver. 

21. The manufactures of Palermo, as they are 
described by Hugo Falcaxldus (Hist. Sicula in 
proem, in Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. vii. p. 256), are a copy of those of Greece. 
Without transcribing his declamatory sentences, 
which I have softened in the text, 1 shall observe 
that in this passage the strange word exarentasmata 
is very properly changed for exanthemata by Ca- 
rusius, the first editor. Falcandus lived about the 
year 1190. 

22. Inde ad interiora Grsecim progressi, Corin- 
thum, Thebas, Athenas, antique nobilitate cele- 
bres, expugnant; et, maxima ibidem pra*d^ di- 
repti, opifices ctiam, qui Sericos pannos texcre 
solent, ob ignominiam Imperatoris illius, suique 
principis gloriam, captivos dcducunt. Quos Ro- 
gerius, in Palermo Siciliae metropoli collocans, 
artem texendi suos cdocerc praecepit; et exhinc 
praedicta ars ilia, prius h. Graecis tantum inter 
Christianos habita, Romanis patere coepit ingeniis. 
(Otho Frisingen. de Gestis Fredcrici I. 1 . i. c. 33, 
in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 668). This ex¬ 
ception allows the bishop to celebrate Lisbon and 
Ahneria in sericorum pannorum opificio praeno- 
bilissimae (in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali 
d’Ttalia, tom. ix. p. 415). 

23. Nicetas in Manuel, 1 . ii. c. 8, p. 65 [p. 129, 
130, ed. Bonn]. He describes these Greeks as 
skilled ({njTpiSvs 606pas whalpetp, as iar^ irpoaap^- 
Xopras TUP h^aplTUP Kal xpf’^oiriiaTUP ctoXup, 

24. Hugo Falcandus styles them nobiles offi- 
cinas. The Arabs had not introduced silk, though 
they had planted canes and made sugar in the 
plain of Palermo. 

25. See the Life of Castruccio Casticani, not by 
Machiavel, but by his more authentic biographer 
Nicholas Tegrimi. Muratori, who has inserted it 
in the eleventh volume of his Scriptores, quotes 
this curious passage in his Italian Antiquities (tom. 
i. dissert, xxv. p. 378), 

26. From the MS, statutes, as they are quoted 
by Muratori in his Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. 
dissert, xxx. p. 46-48). 

27. The broad silk manufacture was established 
in England in the year 1620 (Anderson’s Chrono¬ 
logical Deduction, vol. ii. p. 4): but it is to the rev¬ 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes that we owe the 
Spitalfields colony. 

28. Voyage de Benjamin de Tud^le, tom. i. c. 
5, p. 44-52. The Hebrew text has been translated 
into French by that marvellous child Baratier, who 
has added a voliune of crude learning. The errors 
and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not a sufficient 
ground to deny the reality of his traveb. 

29. See the condauator of Theophanes ( 1 . iv. p. 
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107 led. Far.; p. I7S» Bonn}), Cedrenus (p. 
544 [tom. ii. p. 158, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaraa (tom. 
ii. L xvi, [c. a] p. 157). 

30. Zonaras (tom. ii., L xvii. [c. 8] p. 825), in* 
stead of pounds, uses the more classic appellation 
of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict com* 
putation, would multiply sixty-fold the treasure of 
Basil. 

31; For a copious and minute description of the 
Imperial palace, see the Gonstantinop. Christiana 
( 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 123‘-ia3) of Ducange, the Tillemont 
of the middle ages. Never has laborious Germany 
produced two antiquarians more laborious and 
accurate than these two natives of lively 
France. 

за. The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, 
the palace of Pergamus, the Rufinian wood {4>o.tBp6p 
iyaX/jiCi), the temple of Hadrian at Cyzicus, the 
Pyramids, the Pharus, etc., according to an epi¬ 
gram (Antholog. Grace. 1 . iv. p. 498, 499; Brodaci, 

' ipud Wechel) ascribed to Julian, ex-pracfect of 
Egypt. Seventy-one of his epigrams, some lively, 
are collected in Brunck (Analect. Grace, tom. ii. p. 
493-510); but this is wanting. 

33. Constantinopolitanum Palatium non pul- 
chritudine solum, verum etiam fortitudine, omni¬ 
bus quas unquam viderim munitionibus pracstat 
(Liutprand, Hist. 1 . v. c. 9, p. 465). 

34. See the anonymous continuator of Theoph- 
anes (p. 59, 61, 86 [p. 94, 98, 139, ed. Bonn]), 
whom I have followed in the neat and concise ab¬ 
stract of Le Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. xiv. 

p. 436.438)- 

35. In aureo triclinio quae praestantior est pars 
potentissime degens (the usurper /2omanuj), cacteras 
partes (filiis) distribuerat (Liutprand. Hist. 1 . v. c. 
9, p. 465). For this lax signification of Triclinium 
(ae^ficium tria vel plura icXivij scilicet crkyri com- 
plectens), see Ducange (Gloss. Grace, et Observa¬ 
tions sor Joinville, p. 340) and Reiske (ad Con- 
stantinum de Ceremoniis, p. 7). 

зб. In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudela) 
regum filiis videntur pcrsimlles. I prefer the Latin 
version of Constantine TEmpereur (p. 46} to the 
French of Baratier (tom. L p. 49). 

37« See the account of her journey, munificence, 
and testament, in the Life of Basil, by his grandson 
Constantine (c. 74, 75, 76, p. 195-1 97 (Thcophan. 
Contin. p. 227, sqq.^ 317 sqq,^ ed Bonn]). 

38. Carsamatium (icap^i/iaSsr, Ducange, Gloss.) 
tkesqi vocant, amputatis virilibus et virg&, puerum 
euatuphum: quos Verdunenses mercatores ob im- 
mensemJucrum facere solent et in Hispaniam du- 
qeiw (Liutprand, 1 . vi. c. 3, p. 470). The last abom¬ 
ination of the abominable slave-trade 1 Yet 1 am 
iurprsMd to .find in the tenth century such active 
tpeoulntions ci commerce in Lorraine. 

, {jS^ Beethe Alexiad (L iii. p. 78, 79 [ed Far.; 

L p. 147, sq,, ed. l^nnD of Anna Comnena, 
wm>.nxccpt In ^1 pie^, may be compared to 
lelManoiff^ de Montpensier. In tier awfial rev* 
titles,and fo^.she styles her father 


’BirurTVMwdpx9s« the inveptor of this royal art, the 
rkxyri TtxeOvt and hrirrhfivi ktnerrriu&if^ 

4P. Jh-k/jinat ffrk^os, h^hdrifsa; see Reidce, ad 
Oeremoniale, p. 14, 15. Ducange has given a 
learned dissertation on the crowns of Constan¬ 
tinople, Rome, France, etc. (sur Joinville, xxv. p. 
289-303); but of his thirty-four models none ex¬ 
actly tally with Anna’s description. 

41. Pars exstans curis, solo diademate dispar, 
Ordine pro rcrum vocitatus Cura^PeUatif 

says the African Corippus (de Laudibus Justini, 1 . 
i. 136); and in the same century (the sixth) C^- 
siodorus represents him, who, virgfl aurei decora- 
tus, inter obsequia numerosa, ante pedes Regies 
primus inc^cret (Variar. vii. 5). But this great 
officer (unSuiown) hveirLyvuxrToSi exercising no func¬ 
tion, pw hk (MetxLav was cast down by the modern 
Greeks to the fifteenth rank (Codin. c. 5, p. 65 [ed. 
Par.; p. 35, ed. Bonn]). | 

42. Nicetas (in Manuel, 1 . vii. c. i. [p. 262, ed. 
Bonn]) defines him <!>$ h Aarlvuv [/So^Xerou] 

KayKeXhptoif, cos 5 * ‘'EXXiji'es tlrroisp AoyoBkrriP. Vet the 
epithet of pkyas was added by the elder Andron- 
icus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822, 823). 

43. From Leo I. ( a . d . 470) the Imperial ink, 
which is still visible on some original acts, was a 
mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or purple. The 
emperor’s guardians, who shared in this preroga¬ 
tive, always marked in green ink the indiction and 
and the month. Sec the Dictionnaire Diplomatique 
(tom. L p. 511-513), a valuable abridgment. 

44. The sultan sent a Xiaoin to Alexius (Anna 
Comnena, 1 . vi. p. 170 [tom. i. p. 301, ed. ]^nn]; 
Ducange ad loc.); and Pachymer often speaks of 
the fxiyas r^aoi/s (1. vii. c. i, 1. xii. c. 30, 1. xiii. c. 
22). The Chiaoush basha is now at the head of 70Q 
officers (Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p. 349, octavo 
edition). 

45. Tagerman is the Arabic name of an inter¬ 
preter (D’Hcrbelot, p. 854, 855); rpSyroi tup kp^n-' 
vkup, ots KOLv&s dpoph^ovtrt dpayopivoWf says Codi- 
nus (c. v. No. 70, p. 67 [p. 40, ed. Bonn]). See 
Villehardouin (No. 96), Busbequius (Epist. iv. p, 
338), and Ducange (Observations sur ViUeha^- 
douin, and Gloss. Grace, et Latin.). 

46. Kov^crravXos, or KovrhffravXoif a corruption 
from the Latin Comes stabuU, or the French Coo- 
n6table. In a military sense it was used by the 
Greeks in the elevoith century, at least as early as 
in France. 

47. It was directly borrowed from the Normans. 
In the twelfth century Giannone reckons the ad¬ 
miral of Sicily among the great officers. 

48. This sketch of honours and offices is drawn 
from George Godinus Quropalata, who survive 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks: his 
elaborate, though tMing, work (de O^ciis 
clesiae et Aulse C. P.) has been illustrated by die 
notes of Go^, and the three books of Gretier^ a 
learnt Jfwt. 

49. The r^pectfiil salutation of camii^ The 
hand to the moiith,^ aif us, a the root of the Li^ 
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wfcund iffdm^^oran. See our learned Selden (vpL. 
iii. p. i43'*i45* 94a), in his Titles of HQnpui;. Xt 
seems, £mm the 61^ book of Herodotus, to be of 
Persian origin. 

50. The two embassies of L^utprand to Con¬ 
stantinople, all that he saw or suifered in the 
Greek capital, are pleasantly described by himself 
(Hist. 1 , vi. c. 1-4, p. 469-47 X; Legatio ad Niceph- 
orum Phocam, p. 479-^9). 

51. Among the amusements of the feast, a boy 
balanced, on his forehead, a pike or pole, twenty- 
four feet long, with a cross bar of two cubits a little 
below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
{eampestrati), together, and singly, climbed, stood, 
played, descended, etc., ita me stupidum reddidit: 
utrum mirabilius nescio (p. 470 [Liutpr. Hist. vi. 
c. 4]). At another repast an homily of Chrysostom 
on the Acts of the Apostles was read elat 4 voce non 
Latine (p. 483 [Murat. S. 1 .1. ii.]). 

52. Gala is not improbably derived from Cala, 
or Caloat, in Arabic a robe of honour (Reiske, 
Not. in Ceremon. p. 84). 

53. Xl 6 kuxpovLl;€ip is explained by €{)^pLl^€Uf (Co¬ 
din. c. 7 [c. 6, p. 53, ed. Bonn]; Ducange, Gloss. 
Grasc. tom. i. p. 1199). 

54. Kopakp^er Afous iipripuwp. fikarpovp — filicrcap 

arii akpvep — A 6 piiPi *H/jnrtpiLTOp€Sf ^p /106X- 

Tos &ppot (Ceremon. c. 75, p. 215 [tom. i. p. 370, 
ed. Bonn]). The want of the Latin V obliged the 
Greeks to employ their fi; nor do they regard 
quantity. Till he recollected the true language, 
these strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

55. UoXvxpoi'lfot^o’i Bdpayyoii xard r^p rdtpuip koI 
oSrot y\Qaaap atre^Pi j^ywp *lykKiPiari (Godin, p. 
90 [p. 57, ed. Bonn]). I wish he had preserved the 
words, however corrupt, of their English accla¬ 
mation. 

56. For all these ceremonies see the professed 
work of Goxxstantine Porphyrogenitus, with the 
notes, or rather dissertations, of his German edi¬ 
tors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the standing 
courtiers, p. 80 [ed. Lips^; tom. i. p. 136, ed. Bonn], 
not. 23,62; for the adoration, except on Sundays, 
p. 95, 240 ,[p. i6a, 414, ed. Bonn], not. 131; the 
processions, p. 2 [p. 5, ed. Bonn], etc., not. p. 3, 
etc.; the acclamations passim, not. 25, etc.; the 
factions and Hippodrome, p. 177*^214 [c. 6^73, 
p. 303-369, ed. Bonn], not. 9, 93, etc.; the Gothic 
games, p. 221 [p. 381, ed. Bonn], not. t x i; vintage, 
p. 2x7 [c. 78, p. 373, ed. Bonn], not.^ xog: much 
more iixformation is scattered over the work. 

57. £t private Olhoni nuper, atque eadem di- 
centi nota adulatio (Tacit. Hist. i. 85). 

58. The thirteenth chapter, dc Administratione 
Imperxiy may be explained and rectified by the 
FamiUm Byzantinae of XXjicange. 

59. Sequiturque nefasl iSlgyptia oonjunx (Vir- 

1^, ifoeid viiL 686). Yet this Egyptian wife was 
the of a long line of kings. Quid te mu- 

tavtt?«^(says Antony in a private letter to Augustus) 
an qi;Mregiaam ineo? Uxear mea m (Sueton. in 

0; I9). Yet 1 much question (for 1 cannot 
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stay to inqu^) whether the triumvir ever dared 
to celebrate hb. marriage cither with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Sue¬ 
tonius in Tito, c.. 7). Have I observed elsewhere 
that , this Jewish beauty was at this time above 
fifty years of age? The judicious Racine has most 
discreetly suppressed both her age and her country. 

61. Constantine was made to praise the ^Iryepela 
and Tcpt^eu'cla of the Franks, with whom he 
claimed a private and public alliance. The French 
writers (Isaac Casaubon in Dedicat. Polybli) are 
highly delighted with these compliments. 

62. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Admini- 
strat. Imp. c. 26) exhibits a pedigree and Life of the 
illustrious king Hugo {vtpifiXhrTov pnyds OCYcai^os). 
A more correct idea may be formed from the Crit¬ 
icism of Pagi, the Annals of Muratori, and the 
Abridgment of St. Marc. a.d. 925-946, 

63. After the mention of the three goddesses, 
Liutprand very naturally adds, et quoniam non 
rex solus tis abutebatur, carum nati ex incertir 
patribus originem ducunt (Hist. 1 . iv. c. 6): for the 
marriage of the younger Bertha, see Hist. 1 . v. c. 5; 
for the incontinence of the elder, dulcis exercitio 
Hymenmi, 1 . ii. c. 15; for the virtues and vices of 
Hugo, 1 . iii. c. 5. Yet it must not be forgot that the 
bishop of Cremona was a lover of scaiidal. 

64. Licet ilia Imperatrix Graeca sibi et aliis fuis- 
set satis utilis et optima, etc., is the preamble of an 
inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. iv. a.d. 989, No. 
3. Her marriage and principal actions may be 
found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the 
proper years. 

65. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699 [p. 444, ed. Bonn]; 
Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 221 [ 1 . xvii. c. 7]; Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracenica, 1 . iii. c. 6; Nestor apud Levesque, 
tom. ii, p. IJ2; Pagi, Gritica, a.d. 987^ No. 6: a 
singular concourse! Wolodomir and Anne are 
ranked among the saints of the Russian churtfo. 
Yet we know his vices, and are ignorant of her 
virtues. 

66. Henricus Primus duxit uxorem Scythkatn 
[et] Russam, filiam regis Jeroslai. An embassy of 
bishops was sent into Russia, and the father gra- 
tanter filiam cum multis donis. misit. This ev^t 
happened in the year 1051. See the passages of the 
original chronicles in Bouquet’s Historians of 
France (tom. xL p. 29, 159, 161, 3x9, 384, 481). 
Voltaire might wonder at this alliance; but he 
should not have owned his ignorance of the coun¬ 
try,, religion, etc., of Jeroslaus’^-a name so con¬ 
spicuous in the Russian annals. 

67. A constitution of Leo the Philosopher 
(Ixxviii.) ne senatus-consulta amplius fiant, speaks 

fonguage of naked despotim, 06 rd pApapxop 

i 6 pd^ rijp rovTWP KaZ ijcaipopr^ 

Mrauoff rd MSvA r&p xpdop wa,pfx^id»m 

awkrrwOai,, 

68. Oodinus (de OfiicUa, c* xvii. p. t2o, t2i 
87^ ed. Boxm]} glvea an idea of tMs oath, so 

to the church, rierdt xal fovXps xal 
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Aylai > so weak to the people, imZ Airl^co^ 

4»6p(»>p Kal i.kptiinipiaffnQp Ktd t£^ bpoUdv ro^roi^ icard 
rd bwarhuf. 

69. If we listen to the threats of Nicephoros to 
the ambassador of Otho, Nec est in mari domino 
tuo classium numerus. Navigantium fortitude mihi 
soli inest, qui eum classibus aggrediar, belle mari^ 
timas ejus civitates demoliar; et quas flumitJbus 
sunt vicina redigam in favillam. (Liutprand in 
Legat. ad Nicephorum Phocam, in Muratori 
Scriptores Rcrum Itallcarum, tom. ii. pars. i. p 
481). He observes, in another place, qui caeteris 
pracstant Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

70. Nec ipsa capict eum (the emperor Otho) in 
qud ortus est pauper et pellicea Saxonia: pecuniS 
quS pollemus omnes nationes super eum invita- 
bimus; et quasi Keramicum [id est, vas fictile] corh* 
hringemus (Liutprand in Legat. p. 487). The two 
books, de Administrando Imperio, perpetually in¬ 
culcate the same policy. 

*^ 71. The nineteenth chapter of the Tactics of 
Leo (Meurs. Opera, tom. vi. p. 835-848), whfch is 
given more correct from a manuscript of Gudius, 
by the laborious Fabricius (Biblioth. Grace, tom. 
vi. p. 372-379), relates to the Naumackia or naval 
war. 

7s. Even of fifreen and sixteen rows of oars, in 
the navy of Demetrius Polioreetes. These were for 
real use: the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient 
Coins, etc. p. 331-236), is compared as 4K to 1, 
with an English 100-gun ship. 

73. The Dromones of Leo, etc., arc so clearly 
described with two tier of oars, that 1 must censure 
the version of Meursius and Fabricius, who per-^ 
vert the sense by a blind attachment to the classic 
appellation of Triremes, The Byzantine historians 
are sometimes guilty of the same inaccuracy. 

74. Constant^, j^rphyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. 
hd. p. 185. Hd calmly praises the stratagem as a 
^vXiip ffvptriip Kal ao^iip; but the sailing round Pelo¬ 
ponnesus is described by his terrifled fancy as a 
circumnavigation of a thousand miles. 

75. Tie Oontinuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 
133, 123 [p. 197, ed. Bonn]) names the successive 
stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, Mount 
Argseus, Isamus, iEgilus, the hill of Mamas, Gyr- 
isus, Mocilus, the hill of Auxenthu, the sun-dial of 
the Phams of the great palace. He affirms that the 
news were transmitted kp dxdpse, in an indivisible 
moment of time. Miserable amplification, whkdi, 
by saying too mudi. Says nothing. How much 
more forcible and instructive would have been the 
defriiition of three, or six or twelve hours! 

76. See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Pmphy- 
lOgenituH, 1. a. c. 44, p. 376-592 [torn. 1. p. 651, 

ed. Bonn}. Acridcal reader will diseem some 
inconsistencies in different parts of this account; 
bot dbey are dot more obseme or more stubborn 
dian die cSUfolilimient and effectives, the present 
and 6t for duty^ die tank and file and the private. 


of a modem return, which retafo in proper hands 
the knowledge of these profitable mysteries. 

77. See the fifth, sixth, and seventh Chapters, 
irtpl 6ir\uPt T€pl dirXLaecos, and vepl yvpveurta'St in 
the Tactics of Leo, with the corresponding pas¬ 
sages in those of Constantine. 

78. They observe rijls yAp ro^fas traprtX&s ApeX- 
rfi^Unis,, .ip tott PcopaloisrA toXXA pvp 

para ykpeaOai. (Leo, Tactic, p. 581 [c. vi. § 5]; Con¬ 
stantin. p. 1216). Yet’ such were not the maxims of 
the Greeks and Romans, who despised the loose 
and distant practice of archery. 

79. Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669 

and 721, and the twelfth with the eighteenth 
chapter. , j 

80. In the preface to his Tacrics, Leo vwy freely 

deplores the loss of discipline and the cal^ities of 
the times, and repeats, without scruple (Proem, p. 
357), the reproaches of ApeXeia, kra^la, Ayvpi^acrla, 
detXla etc., not does it appear that thi^ same 
censures were less deserved in the next gen^ation 
by the disciples of Constantine. \ 

81. Sec in the Ceremonial (1. ii. c. 19, p. 353 
[tom. i. p. 610, sq., ed. Bonn]) the form of the em¬ 
peror’s trampling on the necks of the captive Sara¬ 
cens, while the singers chanted “Thou hast made 
my enemies my footstool!” and the people shouted 
forty times the kyric eleison. 

82. Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668) that a fair 
open battle against any nation whatsoever is 
hrur(f>aXks and kmiapSvpbp: the words arc strong, 
and the rcatnark is true; yet if such had been the 
opinion of the old Romans, Leo had never reigned 
on the shores of the Thracian Bosphorus. 

83. Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 25] p. 202, 203) 
and Cedrenus (Gompend. p, 6^ [p. 658, ed. Par.; 
tom. ii. p. 369, ed. Bonn]), who relate the design 
of Nicephorus, must unfortunately apply the epi¬ 
thet of ytppolm to the opposition of the patriarch. 

84. The eighth chapter of the tactics of the dif¬ 
ferent nations is the most historical and useful of 
the whole collection of Leo. The manners and 
arms of the Saracens (Tactic, p. 809-817, and a 
fragment from the Medicean MS. in the prefkce 
of the sixth volume of Meursius) the Roman em¬ 
peror was too frequently called upon to study. 

85 . IlavrAs H Kal icaicoD tpyov t6p Bt6p elpai air lop 
ifroTiSeifraif Kal iroX^ts xedpetv Xiyovai rbp Qtbp, rbp 
St^KopTtl^opta ^P7f rA robs roXipovs ffiXopra. Leon. 
Tactic, p. 809 [c* i8, § ni]. 

86. Liutprand (p. 484, 485) relates and inter¬ 
prets the oracles of the Greeks and Saracens, in 
which, after the fashion of prophecy, the past is 
dear and historical, the future is dark, enigmatical, 
and erroneous. FVom this boundary of light and 
shade an impartial critic may commonly determine 
the date of the composition. 

87. The sense of this distinction is expressed by 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 2, 62, loi); but 1 can¬ 
not recollect the passage in which it is conveyed by 
this lively apophthegm. 

88. Ex Francis, quo nomine tarn Latinos quam 
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Teutonescomprehendit, ludumhabuit (liutprand 
in Legat. ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 483,484). This 
extension of the name may be confirmed from 
Constantine (de Administrando Imperio, L ii. c. 
27, 28) and Eutychius (Annal. tom. i, p. 55, 56), 
who both lived before the Crusades. The testi¬ 
monies of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 69) and 
Abuifeda (Praefat. ad Geograph.) are more recent. 

89. On this subject of ecclesiastical and bene¬ 

ficiary discipline, Father Thomassin (tom. iiL L i. 
c. 40,45,46,47) may be usefully consulted. A gen¬ 
eral law of Charlemagne exempted the bishops 
from personal service; but the opposite practice, 
which prevailed from the ninth to the fifteenth 
century, is countenanced by the example or silence 
of saints and doctors. .. . You justify your cow¬ 
ardice by the holy canons, says Rathcrius of Ve¬ 
rona; the canons likewise forbid you to whore, and 
yet- 

90. In the eighteenth chapter of his Tactics, the 
emperor Leo has fairly stated the military vices 
and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius ridicu¬ 
lously translates by Galli) and the Lombards or 
Langobards. See likewise the twenty-sixth Dis¬ 
sertation of Muratori de Antiquitatibus Italian 
medii Mvu 

91. Domini tui milites (says the proud Niceph- 
orus) equitandi ignari, pedestris pugnae sunt inscii; 
scutorum magnitudo, loricarum gravitudo, en- 
sium longitudo, galearumque pondus neutr& parte 
pugnare eos sinit; ac subridens, impedit, inquit, et 
cos gastrimargia, hoc est ventris ingluvies, etc. 
Liutprand in Legat, p. 480, 481. 

92. In Saxonia certo scio . .. decentius ensibus 
pugnare quam calamis et prius mortem obire 
quam hostibus terga dare (Liutprand, p. 482). 

93. ^payyal rolvvp Kal AoyLfiapSoi, 'Kbyw £^€u 9 epias 
irepl voKKw rotpvpraiy &XK * ol pkp A^lffapdoi t6 

•riji roiaOr^s 4 p<ri;$ pvv &ircbXc<rav. Leonis Tac- 
tica, c. 18, p. 804, The emperor Leo died a.d. 911; 
an historical poem, which ends in 916, and appears 
to have been composed in 940, by a native of 
Venetia, discriminates in these verses the manxicrs 
of Italy and France: 

-Quid inertia bello 

Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris praetenditis armis, 
O Itali? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi; 
Ssepius et stomachum nitidis laxare saginis 
Elatasque domos rutilo fulcire metallo. 

Non eadem Gallos similis vel cura remordet; 
Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras, 
Depressumque larem spoliis hanc inde coactis 
Sustcntarc- 

(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus 
l^rengarii August!, L ii. in Muratori Script. Rerum 
Italic, tom. ii. pars i. p. 395). 

94. Justinian, says the historian Agathias (i v. 
P. 157 [ed.Par.;p.306,cd.Bonn]),irpwros Tw/ialcur 
tebroKpAnap MparL re ical irpiyfiutri. Yet the spe¬ 
cific titie Emperor of the Romans was not used 
at Cbostafrtniopie tiR it had been claimed by the 
French and German emperors of old Rome. 


95. Constantine Manaascs reprobates thu dek 
sign in his barbarous verse; 

Ti^i' rSXiP ri^p fiaviXeiap &iroKOfrpfia<u BkXup^ 

Kai Hip bpx^P ^ 

*Qs strts bfipotfthXijifrpp itiroKwpitf^i. pbpu^riu^ 

Kal ypavp ripb, rpiKbptaPQP (of Kbpijp 

[v. 3836, p. 165, ed. Bonn.] 
and it is confirmed by Theophanes, ^onaras, Ge- 
drenus, and the Historia Miscella: voluit in urbem 
Romam Impcrium transferre ( 1 . xix. p, 137, in 
tom. i. pars i. of the Scriptorcs Rer. Ital. of 
Muratori). 

96. Paul. Diacon. I. v. c. u, p. 480; Anastaaius 
in Vitis Pontificum, in Muratori*s Collection^ tom. 
iii. pars i. p. 141. 

97. Consult the preface of Puc^e (ad Gloss. 

Grasc. medii ^Evi) and the Novels of Justinian 
(vii. IxvL). The Greek language was xefros, the 
Latin was vrdrptos to himself, Kvpi,^ra.Tot to the 
ToXir^las the system of government. 

98. Oi) piip &XXd KalAaTLPLKii koX </tpaaps dakrt 
robs pdpoifs KpifTTowra robs ffVPeipaL rabnippii biiPapipovs 
Icrxvpcis direrclxAfe (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juris, 
apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. xii. p. 389 [ed. 
Hamb. 1724]). The Code and Pandects (the latter 
by Thalclaeus) were translated in the time of Jus.* 
tinian (p. 358, 366). Theophilus, one of the orig.- 
inal triumvirs, has lefr an riegant, though difiuse, 
paraphrase of the Institutes. On the other hand, 
Julian, antccossor of Constantinople (a.d. 570), 

120 Novellas Graecas elegant! Latinitate donavit 
(Heineccius, Hist. J. R. p. 396) for the use of Italy 
and Africa. 

90. Abulpharagius assigns the seventh Dynasty 
to the Franib or Romans, the eighth to the Greeks, 
the ninth to the Arabs. A tempore August; Cassar^s 
donee imperaret Tiberius Gsrsar spatio efreiter 
annorumfipofrierunt (ImperatoresC. P. Patriciji,i^ 
praecipua pars exercitOs Roman [ic, Franci]; extra 
quod, consUiarii, scribse et populus, omnes Grs^ 
fuerunt; deinde regnum etiam Grescanjeum Re¬ 
turn est (p. 95, vers, Pocock). The Christian and 
ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave him 
some advantage over the more ignorant Modem* 

too. lYimus ex Gracoorum geoere in fmperio 
confirmatus est; or, acxx>rding ito another MB. ol 
Paulus Diaconus ( 1 . iii. c. 15, p. 443), in Grae- 
corum Imperio. 

lou Quia linguam, mores, vestesque mutbtis, 
putavit Sanctissimus Papa (an audacious irony), 
ita vobis displicere Romanorum nomen. His nun¬ 
cios, rogab^ Ntcephomai impen^em 
corum, ut cum Othone Iiaperaitore Romaaoiwi 
amicitiamfiicerct (LiutpraiMlinjLegatipne,p*4i8^« 

102. By Laonicus Chakapeondyles, who survived 
the last siege of Ckmstantmcqi^ the aooount is 
thus stated ( 1 . i p. 3 [p^ fi, cdL Bona])^ O rms tan tinn 
transplanted hta Latim of Itafy m a <ilc0ek ohy of 
Tbeaccs they adopted the Jangicage and maanm 
of the naitves, ndio were oonfomMled with 4m 
under she name of Romana. The Jdsigs of Om*. 
stantinople, says the hiMrinn, M rfi oOMi 
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l^ufioJUap PmriXtltt r« luA a^roKfidropas 
dTOKokeiV, 'EXX^i'oii' fiaatXiis obkkn Moft^ 
diuwy* 

103. See Ducange (O. P. Christiana; 1 . ii. p. 
150^ 151), who coUccts the testimonies, not of The- 
ophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xv. [c. 
3] P- 104), Cedrenus (p. 454 [tom. i. p. 795, sq.^ 
ed. Bonn]), Michael Glycas (p. 281 [p. 522, ed. 
Bonn]), Constantine Manasscs (p. 87 [v. 4257, p. 
t82, Bonn]). After refuting the absurd charge 
against the emperor, Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum, 
p. 99~i 11), like a true advocate, proceeds to doubt 
or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of the 
library. 

104. According to Malchus (apud Zonar. 1 . xiv. 
P* 53)) Homer was burnt in the time of Basil- 
iscus. The MS. might be renewed—but on a ser¬ 
pent’s skin? Most strange and incredible! 

105. The AXo7la of Zonaras, the dypla kqI dpaSla 
lof Cedrenus, are strong words, perhaps not ill- 
suited to these reigns. 

106. See Zonaras ( 1 . xvi. [c. 4] p. 160, 161) and 
Cedrenus (p. 549, 550 [tom. ii. p. 168, sqq*, ed. 
Bonn]). Like Friar Bacon, the philosopher has 
been transformed by ignorance into a conjurer; 
yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the 
oracles more commonly ascribed to the emperor of 
the same name. The physics of Leo in MS. are in 
the library of Vienna (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grace, 
tom. vi. p. 366; tom. xii. p. 781). Quiescant! 

X07. The ecclesiastical and literary character of 
Photius is copiously discussed by Hanckius (de 
Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 269-396) and Fabricius. 

x^. Els 'Avorvplovs can only mean Bagdad, the 
seat of the caliph; and the relation of his embassy 
might have been curious and instructive. But how 
did he procure his books? A library so numerous 
could neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported 
with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. 
Yet the last, however incredible, seems to be af¬ 
firmed by Photius hiznself, diras ain-cw ij ftyitfiti 
Camusat (Hist. Critique des Joumaux, p. 
B7-94) giveS' a good account of the Myriobiblon. 

109. Of these modern Greeks, see the respective 
articles in the Bibliotheca Gracca of Fabricius; a 
laboribus work, yet susceptible of a better method 


and tPMtry ixnprovemehts: of Eustathius (tom. i. p. 
289H292, 306-329), of the Pseili (a diatribe of L^ 
Allatius, ad calcem tom. v.), of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (tom. vi. p. >^6-509), and of John 
Strobacus (tom. viii. 665-728), of Suldas (tom. ix. 
p. 620-827), John Tzetzes (tom. xii p. 245-273). 
Mr. Harris, in his Philological Arrangements, opus 
senile, has given a sketch of this Byzantine learn¬ 
ing (p. 287-300). 

110. From obscure and hearsay evidence, Ge¬ 
rard Vossius (de Poetis Grmcis, c. 6) and Le Clerc 
(Biblioth^que Choisie, tom. xix. p. 285) mention a 
commentary of Michael Psellus on twenty-four 
plays of Menander, still extant in MS., at Con* 
stantinopte.^Yet such classic studies seeij:! incom¬ 
patible with the gravity or dulness of a smioolman 
who pored over the categories (de PselliL p. 42); 
and Michael has probably been confounded with 
Homerus Sellius, who wrote arguments! to the 
comedies of Menander. In the tenth century 
Suidas quotes fifty plays, but he often transcribes 
the old scholiast of Aristophanes. 

111. Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek 
style (t6 *EWiipII^€ip k$ &Kpop krtrovBoKvla), and 2 k>- 
naras, her contemporary, but not her fiatterer, 
may add with truth, yXiarrap elx^p dicpifi&s *krriKl- 
l^ovaap. The princess was conversant with the art¬ 
ful dialogues of Plato, and had studied the rerpeucrinf 
or quadrivitm of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, 
and music (see her preface to the /dexiad; with 
Ducange’s notes). 

112. To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange 
(Praefat. Gloss. Grace, p. 17) strings the authorities 
of Aulus Gelltus, Jerom, Petronius, George Ham- 
artolus, Longinus, who give at once the precept 
and the example. 

113. The versuspolitid^ those common prostitutes, 
as, ftom their easiness, they are styled by Leo 
Allatius, usually consist of fifteen syllables. They 
are used by Constantine Manasses, John Tzetzes, 
etc. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p. i. p. 345, 
346, edit. Basil. 1762). 

1x4. As St. Bexnard of the Latin, so St. John 
Damascenus, in the eighth century, is reverb as 
the last father of the Greek, church. 

1x5. Hume’s Essays, vol. i. p. 125. 


Chapter LIV 


f,' Tba errors and virtues of the Paulicians are 
we%!vec4 with his usual judgment and candour, 
by the kmmed Mosheim (Hist Eoclesiast, seculum 
lx. p. 311, etc.). He draws his original ihtelligaice 
fix»a ^Photius (coxmra Manichseos, 1 . i.) and Peter 
SicUhat Manichssorum). The of these 
acooupfS itaii tiot ftdlen into my hands; the second, 
whidb Mbdieim prefers, 1 have read in a Latin 
vH9^n toertod in the Maxima Bibliotheca Pa* 
thim (tpat xvi. p. 754^64) from the edition of die 
Jmalt lUiderus (ihs^Jsta^ 


2. In the time of Jbeodoret, the diocese of 
Cyrrhus, in Syria, contained eight hundred vil¬ 
lages. Of these, two were inhabited by Aiians and 
Eunomians, and eight by Mardemtesi whom the 
laborious bishop reconciM to the Catholic church 
(Dupin, Biblioth. Eccl68iastique, tont iv. p. Bi, 
8a). 

3* Nobis profanis xsta {sacra Eumgelid) legeFoaon 
licmsacerdotibusduxitaxat, was thefirkserii^leof 
a Catholic when he was advised to re^ tfae i^le 
(Pdr. Skul. p. 761). 



Noteg: C3iapt^ xjv 


* 4« In i^tiag the of St. Feter« the 

Piauliciam are justihed hy fomc of the most re¬ 
spectable of the andeots and modems (see Wet- 
stein ad loc., Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau 
Testament, c. 17). Ihey likewise overlooked the 
Apocalypse (Petr. Sicul. p. 756); but as such neg¬ 
lect is not imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the 
ninth century must have been careless of the 
credit and honour of the Revelations. 

5. This contention, which has not escaped the 
malice of Porphyry, supposes some error and 
passion in one or both of the apostles. By Chrysos¬ 
tom, Jerome, and Erasmus, it is represented as a 
sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of the 
Gentiles and the correction of the Jews (Middle¬ 
ton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 1-20). 

6. Those who are curious of this heterodox li¬ 
brary may consult the researches of Beausobre 
(Hist. Critique du Manich^isme, tOm. i. p. 305- 
437)- Even in Africa, St. Austin could describe the 
Manichaean books, tarn multi, tarn grandes, tarn 
pretiosi codices (contra Faust, xiii. 14); but he 
adds, without pity, Incendite omnes illas mem- 
branas: and his advice has been rigorously followed. 

7. The six capital errors of the Paulicians are 
defined by Peter Siculus (p, 756) with much preju¬ 
dice and passion. 

8. Primum illorum axioma est, duo rerum esse 
principia; Dcum malum et Dcum bonum, alium- 
que hujus mundi conditorem et principcm, et 
alium futuri aevi (Petr. Sicul. p. 756). 

9. Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Cri¬ 
tique du Manich^isme, 1. i. iv. v. vi.) and Mosheim 
(Institut. Hist. Eccles. and de Rebus Christianis 
ante Constantinum, sec. i. ii. iii.), have laboured 
to explore and discriminate the various systems of 
the Gnostics on the subject of the two principles. 

10. The countries between the Euphrates and 
the Halys were possessed above 350 years by the 
Medes (Herodot. L i« c. 103) and Persians; and 
the kings of Pontus were of the royal race of the 
Achaemenides (Sallust. Fragment, 1. iii. with the 
French supplement and notes of ^e President de 
Brosses). 

11. Most probably founded by Pompey after 
the conquest of Pontus. This Colonia, on the Lycus 
above Neo-Caesarea, is named by the Turks Gou- 
leiliisar, or Qionac, a popuk>us town in a strong 
coimtry (D* Anville, G6ographie Ancienne, tom. iL 
p. 34; Toumefort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. 
lettre xxi. p. 293). . 

12. HietempleofBellonayatCcMnanainPontus, 
was a powcarful and wealthy foundation, and the 
high priest was respected as the second person in 
the kingdom; As the sacerdotal office had been 
oecijqiind by his mother’s fsmily, Strabo <1. xii. p. 

B36,037 [p. 535» 557» Casaub.]) 

dwells with peculiar complacency on the temple, 
the^worship, and festival, which was twice <^e- 
bratec} eve^ year. But the iBcUona of Ptmtua had 
the BMkmjuld of the goddels, not of 

war,,lM9feal;lo«e« 


<3*«gory, bishop of Nco-QBesaren (4-Ou 240r 
265), surnami^ Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder¬ 
worker. A hundred years afterwards, the history 
or romance of his life was composed by Gregc^^ 
Nyssa, hk namesake and countryman, the brqtla^ 
of the great St. Basil. 

14. Hoc cseterum ad sua egregia facinora, divitd 
atque orthodoxi Imperatores addiderunt, ut Man* 
ichseos Montanosque capital! puniri sententi^ ju- 
berent, eorumque libros, quocunque in loco in¬ 
vent! essent, fiammis tradi; quod siquis uspiam 
eosdem occultasse deprehenderetur, hunc eundem 
merits poenae addici, ejusque bona in fiscum inferri 
(Petr. Sicul. p. 759). What more could bigotry 
and persecution desire? 

15. It should seem that the Paulicians allowed 
themselves some latitude of equivocation and 
mental reservation, till the Catholics discovered 
the pressing questions which reduced them to the 
alternative of apostacy or martyrdom (Petr. Sicul. 

p. 760)- 

16. The persecution is told by Petrus Siculus (p* 
579~7b3) with satisfaction and pleasantry. Justus 
justa persolvit. Simeon was not rtros but Krjros (the 
pronunciation of the two vowels must have been 
nearly the same), a great whale that drowned the 
mariners who mistook him for an island. See like¬ 
wise Cedrenus (p. 432-435 [tom. i. p. 756-761, cd, 
Bonn]). 

17. Petrus Siculus (p, 763, 764), the continuatpr 
of Theophanes (L iv, c. 4 [c, 16], p. 103, 104 [p. 
165-167, cd. Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542, 545 
[tom. ii. p. 153 sqqJ])t and Zonaras (tom. ii, 1. xvi. 
[c. 2] p. 156), describe the revolt and exploits of 
Carbeas and his Paulicians. 


18. Otter (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, tom. 
ii.) is probably the only Frank who has visited the 
independent barbarians of Tephrice, now Div- 
rigni, feom whom he fortunately escaped in the 
train of a Turkish officer. 

19. In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesiui 
(Chron. p. 67-70, edit. Venet.) has exposed the 
nakedness of the empire. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (in Vit. Basil, c. 37-43, p. 166-171 [p. 
266-276, ed. Bonn]) has displayed the glory of his 
grandfather,. Cedrenus (p. 570-573 [tom. ii. p. 
209-212, ed. Bonn]) is without their passions or 
their knowledge, 

20. irSura 4 iafBovtrn rijf 
e^oirSpUi [p. 212]. How elegant is Gr^ tongue^ 
even in the mouth of Cedrenus! 

2 X. Gopronymus transported Us 
tics; and thus ftrXark'gil ^ nayXauifrcb', 

says Gedr^us (p. 463 . [tom,, ii, p. 10, cd. Bonn]}^ 
who has copied the annals of Theophanes. 

22. Petrus Sicultis, who resided nine mohffis 
Tephrice ,(a.d. 870) fer the ransom of captives 
764), was informed of their ^intended mission* ain4 
addressed his preservative, the Historia, 
chscorum, to the new archt^op of the 

(p*» 754)* 

2S. The cokmyt of Paulicians and Jacobili^ 
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traxsspianted by John Zimbces (a.d. 970) firom 
Armenia to Thrace is mentioned by Zonaras (tom. 
li. 1 . xvii. [c. i] p. 209) and Anna Comnena 
(Alexiad, I. xiv. p. 450, etc. [ed. Par. 1651]). 

24. The Alexiad of Anna Comnena ( 1 . v, p. 131 
[t. i. p. 232, ed. Bonn], 1 . vi. p. 154,155 [p. 272 sq.y 
cd. Bonn], 1 . xiv. p. 450-457 fed. Par. 1651], with 
the Annotations of Ducange) records the trans¬ 
actions of her apostolic father with the Mani- 
chaeans whose abominable heresy she was desirous 
of refuting. 

25. Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogo¬ 
miles, a sect of Gnostics who soon vanished (Anna 
Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 486-494 [ed. Par.]; 
Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420). 

26. Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. This pas¬ 
sage of our English historian is alleged by Ducange 
in an excellent note on Villehardouin (No. 208), 
who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the 
friends of the Bulgarians. 

* - 27. See Marsigli, Stato Militare dell* Imperio 
Ottomano, p. 24. 

28. Ibe introduction of the Paulicians into Italy 
and France is amply discussed by Muratori (An- 
tiquitat. Italia? medii JEvi, tom. v. dissert, lx. p. 
8i-r52) and Mosheim (p. 379-382, 419-422). Yet 
both have overlooked a curious passage of William 
the Apulian, who clearly describes them in a battle 
between the Greeks and Normans, a.d. 1040 (in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. 256): 

Gum Grsecis aderant quidam, quos pcssimus 
error 

Pccerat amentes, ct ab ipso nomen habebant. 
But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make 
them a kind of Sabellians or Patripassians. 

29. Bulgari, Bmtlgres, Bougres, a national apella- 
tion, has been applied by the French as a term of 
reproach to usurers and unnatural sinners. The 
Paterini, or Patelim, has been made to signify a 
smooth and flattering hypocrite, such as PAvocat 
Patelin of that original and pleasant farce (Du¬ 
cange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et infimi i£vi). The 
Manichaeans were likewise named Catkari, or the 
pure, by corruption, Gazm, etc, 

30. Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against 
the Albigeois, a just, though general, idea is ex¬ 
pressed by Mosheim (p. 447-481). The detail may 
be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient 
and modem. Catholics and Protestants; and among 
these Fleury is the most impartial and moderate. 

31. The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) of the In¬ 
quisition of Toulouse (a.o. 1307-1323) have been 
published by Limborch (Amstelodami, 1692), 
udth a previous History of the Inquisition in gen¬ 
eral. They deserved a more learned and critical 
editor. As we must not calumniate even Satan, or 
the Holy Office, I will observe that, of a list 
crimhsab which fills nineteen folio pages, only fif¬ 
teen men and four women were delivered to the 
sef^olar arm. 

3g. The opinions and proceedings of the re- 
fimmi are esqposed in the second part of the gen¬ 


eral history of Mosheim; but the balance, which 
he has held with so clear an eye and so steady a 
hand, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran 
brethren. 

33. Under Edward VI. our reformation was 
more bold and perfect: but in the fundamental 
articles of the church of England, a strong and 
explicit declaration against the real presence was 
obliterated in the original copy, to please the 
people, or the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth 
(Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 
82, 128, 302). 

34. ‘‘Had it not been for such men as Luther 

and myself,” said the fanatic Whiston to Halley 
the philosopher, “you would now be kne,cling be¬ 
fore an image of St. Winifred.” j 

35. The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Cri¬ 

tique of Chauffepid is the best account\which 1 
have seen of this shameful transaction. Sealikewise 
the Abb6 d’Artigny, Nouveaux M^moires d’His- 
toire, etc., tom. ii. p. 55-154. \ 

36. I am more deeply scandalised at thi single 
execution of Servetus than at the hecatombs'which 
have blazed in the Auto da F^ of Spain and 
Portugal. I. The zeal of Calvin seems to have been 
envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. 
He accused his adversary before their common 
enemies, the judges of Vienne, and betrayed, for 
his destruction, the sacred trust of a private corres¬ 
pondence. 2. The deed of cruelty was not varnished 
by the pretence of danger to the church ori state. 
In his passage through Geneva Servetus was a 
harmless stranger, who neither preached, nor 
printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquis¬ 
itor yields the same obedience which he requires, 
but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he 
would be done by; a rule which I read in a moral 
treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. 93, edit. 
Battie), four hundred years before the publication 
of the Gospel. “A w&trxoPTts krkfxap bpylpwB^t 
ravra rocs AXXois /xi) iroiccre.” 

37. See Burnet, voL ii. p. 84-86. The sense and 
humanity of the young king were oppressed by 
the authority of the primate. 

38. Erasmus may be considered as the father of 
rational theology. After a slumber of a hundred 
years, it was revived by the Arminians of Holland, 
Grotius, Limborch, and Le Qerc: in England by 
Chillingworth, the^latitudinarians of Cambridge 
(Burnet, Hist, of own Times, voi. i. p. 261-2^, 
octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, etc. 

39. I am sorry to observe that the three writers 
of the last age, by whom the rights of toleration 
have been so nobly defended, Bayle, Leibnitz, and 
Locke, are aU laymen and philosophers. 

40. See the excellent chapter of Sir William 
Temple on the Religion of the United Provinces. 
1 am not satisfied with Grotius (de Rebus Belgids, 
Annal. 1 , i. p. 13,14, edit, in lamo), who approves 
the Impj^ai laws of persecution, and only con¬ 
demns tne bloody tribunal of the laquisid^ 

41. Sir William Blackstone (GommeataiMi vol* 
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iv, p. 53,54) plains the law of England as it was 
ftxcd at the Revolution. The exceptions of Papists, 
and of those who deny the Trinity, would still 
leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if the na¬ 
tional spirit were not more edcctual than a hun¬ 
dred statutes. 


42.1 shall recommend to public animadversion 
two passages in Dr. Priestley which betray the 
ultimate tendency of his opinions. At the fim of 
these (Hist, of the Corruptions of Christianity, vOL 
h p. 275, 276) the priest, at the second (vol. ii, p, 
484) the magistrate, may tremble! 


Chapter LV 


1. AU the passages of the Byzantine history 
which relate to the barbarians are compiled, 
methodised, and transcribed, in a Latin version, 
by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his 
“Memoriae Populorum, ad Danubium, Pontum 
Euxinum, Paludcm Mseotidem, Caucasum, Mare 
Caspium, et indc magis ad Septemtriones inco- 
lentium.” Pctropoli, 1771-1779; in four tomes, or 
six volumes, in 410. But the fashion has not en¬ 
hanced the price of these raw materials. 

2. Hist. vol. V. p. 8. 

3. Thcophancs, p. 296-299 [tom. i. p. 544-550, 
cd. Bonn]; Anastasius, p. 113; Nicephorus, G. P. 
p. 22, 23. Thcophancs places the old Bulgaria on 
the banks of the Atell or Volga; but he deprives 
himself of all geographical credit by discharging 
that river into the Euxine Sea. 

4. Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 
29, p. 881, 882. The apparent difTerence between 
the Lombard historian and the above-mentioned 
Greeks is easily reconciled by Gamillo Pellegrino 
(dc DucatA Beneventano, dissert, vii. in the Scrip- 
tores Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. 186, 187) and Bcretti 
(Ghorograph. Italiie medii iEvi. p. 273, etc.). This 
Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant district 
of Samnium, and learned the Latin without for¬ 
getting their native language. 

5. These provinces of the Greek idiom and em¬ 
pire are assigned to the Bulgarian kii^dom in the 
dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction l^tween the 
patriarclis of Rome and Constantinople (Baronius, 
Annal. Eccles. a.d. 869, No. 75). 

6. The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, are clearly expressed in Cedrenus (p. 713 
[tom. ii. p. 468, cd. Bonn]). The removal of an 
archbishop or patriarch from Justinianea prima to 
Lychnidus, and at length to Ternovo, has pro¬ 
duced some perplexity in the ideas or language of 
the Greeks (Nicephorus Qregoras, I ii. c. 2, p. 14, 
15 [tom. i. p. 27, ed. Bonn]; Thomaasin, Discipline 
de TEglise, tom. i. 1 . i. c. 19,23); and a Frenchman 
(D’Anville) is more accurately skilled in the geog¬ 
raphy of their own country (Hist, de 1 ’Academic 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi*). 

7. ChakocondyJes, a competent judge, affirms 
the identity of the language of the Dalmatians, 
Bosniax^s, Servians, Bulgarians^ Poles (de Rebus 
Turcisis, 1. x. p. 283 [ed. Par.; p. 530, ed. Bonn]), 
and e^ewhere of the Bohemians ( 1 . ii p. 38 [p. 73 > 
<?d. Bonn]). The same author has marked the sep- 
arati^idionioftheHuAgarians. [Gibbon’s assertion 


that the Bulgarians are Slavonic in origin contra¬ 
dicts his statement in chapter xlii,, where he had 
correctly identified the Bulgarians and the Huns 
as belonging to the Turkish and not to the Sla¬ 
vonic race.] 

8. Sec the work of John Christopher de Jordan, 
de Originibus Sclavicis, Vindobonae, 1743, in four 
parts, or two volumes in folio. His collections and 
researches arc useful to elucidate the antiquities of 
Bohemia and the adjacent countries; but his plan 
is narrow, his style barbarous, his criticism shallow, 
and the Aulic counsellor is not free from the preju¬ 
dices of a Bohemian, [l^he Wallachians are a Ro¬ 
mance people, of Illyrian origin, speaking a lan¬ 
guage derived from Latin.] 

9. Jordan subscribes to the well-known and 
probable derivation from Slava, laus, gloria, a word 
of familiar use in the different dialects and parts of 
speech, and whicii forms the termination of the 
most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, 
pars i. p. 40, pars iv. p. lox, 102). 

10.1'liis conversion of a national into an appel¬ 
lative name appears to have arisen in the eighth 
century, in the Oriental France, where the princes 
and bishops were rich in Sclavonian captives, not 
of the Bohemian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sora- 
bian race. From thence the word was extended to 
general use, to the modern languages, and even to 
the style of the last Byzantines (see tlic Greek and 
Liatin Glossaries of Ducangc). The confusion pf 
the ZepfiXoir or Servians, with the Latin Stirvi, was 
still more fortunate and familiar (Constant. Por- 
phyr. de Administrando Imperio, c. 32, p. 99 
[tom. iii. p. 152, cd. Bonn]). 

11. The emperor Constantine Porphyrogemtus, 
most accurate for his own times, most fabulous for 
preceding ages, describes the Sdavonians of Dal¬ 
matia ([de Admin. Imp.] c. 29-36). 

12. See the anonymous Chronicle of the elev¬ 
enth century, ascribed to John S^gorninus (p. 94- 
102), and that composed in the fourteenth by the 
Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
xii. p. 227-230)—the two oldest monuments of 
the history of Venice. 

13. The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be 
found, under the proper dates, in the Annals of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantincf materials 
are collcaed by Stritter (Memorise Populorum, 
tom. ii. pars. ii. p. 441*^47); and the scries of thdif 
kings is disposed and seul^ by Ducangc (Earn. 
Byzant. p. 305-318), 
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14. Simeonem aemi-Graecum es9^ aiebant, eo 
quod k pi;iaiti 4 Byzantii Demostheuis rhetoricam 
et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat. Liutpfaud, 1. 
iii. c. Q. He says, in another place, Simeon, fortk 
beJlator, Bulgariac [Bulgaris] pracerat; Ghristianus, 
sed vicinis Graecis valde inimictis ( 1 . i. c. 2). 

15. -Rigidum fcra dextera cornu 

Dum tenet infregit, trunc&que k fronte 

revcllit, 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. i-ioo) has boldly painted 
the combat of the river-god and the hero—the 
native and the stranger. [The Greeks were de¬ 
feated by the Servians hot on the banks of the 
Achdous in Greece, but at a place of the same 
name in Bulgaria.] 

16. The ambassador of Otho was provoked by 
the Greek excuses, cum Ghristophori filiam Petrus 
Bulgarorum Vasilms conjugem duceret, Symphona, 
id est consonantia, scripto juramento firmata sunt, 
pt omnium gentium Apostolis, id est nunciis, penes 
nos Bulgarorum Apostoli praeponantur, honoren- 
tur, diligantur (Liutprand in Legatione, p. 482). 
See the Geremoniale of Gonstantine Porphyrogen- 
itus, tom. i. p. 82 [p. 139, ed. Bonn], tom. ii. p. 
429. 430. 434. 435. 443. 444. 446. 447 ftom- >• P- 
740-743, 749-752. 767. m-> cd- Bonn], with the 
annotations of Reiske. 

17. A bishop of Wurtzburg submitted this opin¬ 
ion to a reverend abbot; but he more gravely de¬ 
cided that Gog and Magog were the spiritual per¬ 
secutors of the church; since Gog signifies the roof, 
the pride of the heresiarchs, and Magog what 
comes from the roof, the propagation of their sects. 
Yet these men once commanded the respect of 
mankind (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 594, etc.). 

18. The two national authors from whom I have 
derived the most assistance are George Pray (Dis- 
s^tation^ ad Annales veterum Hungarorum, etc., 
Vindobbhse, 1775, in folio) and Stephen Katona 
(Hist. Gritica Ducum et Regum Hungariae stirpis 
Arpadianae, Psestini, 1778-1781,5 vols. in octavo). 
The first emln'aces a large and often conjectural 
space; the latter, by his learning, judgment, and 
perspicuity, deserves the name of a critical historian. 

19. The author of this Ghronkle is styled the 
notary of king Bela. Katona has assigned him to 
the twelfth century, and defends his character 
against the hypercriticism of Pray. This rude an¬ 
nalist must have transcribed some historical records, 
since he could affirm with dignity, rejectis falsis 
|iEU>ulis rusticorum, et garrulo cantd joculatorum. 
ih die fifteenth century these fables were collected 
by Thurotzius, and embellished by the Italian 
Bddfinius. See the Preliminary Disburse in the 
I^t. Oitica Ducum, p. 7-33. 

do. Soe Gonstantine de Adminbtrando imperio, 
Ci 3^42. Katona has nicely fixed the 

work to the years 949,950,951 
The Oritical historian (p, 34-107) en- 
to prove the existence, and to relate the 
df alSrin duke Almus, the *i^ther of Arpad, 
wim is tacitly rejected by Gonstantine. 


21. Pray (Dissert, p. 37-39, etc.) produces and 
Ipustrates the original passages of the Hin^^arian 
missionaries, Bonfinius and i^eas Sylvius. ' 

22. Fischer, in the Qusestiones PetropoHtanae, 

de Origine Ungrorum, and Pray, Dissertat. i. ii.' 
iii., etc., have drawn up several comparative tables 
of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The 
affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; 
the words are purposely chosen; and I read in the 
learned Bayer (Gomment. Academ. Petropol. tom. 
X* P* 374) although the Hungarian has 

adopted many Fennic words (innumeras voces), it 
essentially differs toto genio et naturfL. 

23. In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and 
minutely ^dj^scribed by the Ghinese geographers 
(Gaubil, Hist, du Grand Gengiscan, pL 13; De 
Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 31, etc.). 

24. Hist. G6n6alogique des Tartars, p^ Abul- 
ghazi Bahadur Khan, partie ii, p. 90-98.! 

25. In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives 
(Harris’s Gollection of Voyages and Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 920, 921) and Bell (Travels, vol. i. p. 174) 
found the Vogulitz in the neighbourhood of To- 
bolsky. By the tortures of the etymological art, 
Ugur and VogtU are reduced to the same name; the 
circumjacent mountains really bear the appella¬ 
tion of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic dialects, the 
Vogulian is the nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, 
Dissert, i. p. 20-30; Pray, Dissert, ii. p. 31-34). 

26. The eight tribes of the Fennic race are de¬ 
scribed in the curious work of M. lev£que'(Hi8t. 
des Peoples soumis k la Domination de la Russie, 
tom. i. p. 361-561), 

27. This picture of the Hungarians and Bul¬ 
garians is chiefly drawn from the Tactics of Leo, 
p. 796-801, and the Latin Annals, which are 
alleged by l^ronius, Pagi, and Muratori, a.d. 889, 
etc. 

28. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6, in 
i2mo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, without 
success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius 
says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pharetra, 
sed adversus feras (Annal. 1 . iv. p. 236); and at¬ 
tempts, after the manner of Tacitus, to varnish 
with philosophy their brutal ignorance. 

29. Leo has observed that the government of the 

Turks was monardiical, and that their punish¬ 
ments were rigorow. (Tactic, p. 796 [c. xviii. § 46] 
h/wetvus Kol /Sapeias,) Rhegino (in Ghron. a.d. 889) 
mentions theft as a capital crime, and his juris¬ 
prudence is confirmed by the original code c£ St. 
Stephen (a.d. 10x6). If a slave were guilty, he was 
chastised, for the first time, with the 1 m of his 
nose, or a fine of five heifers; fer the second, with 
the loss of his ears, or a similar fine; for the ^ird, 
with death; which the freeman did not incur till 
die fourth offence, as his first pen^y was the loss 
of libi^y (Katoha, Hist. Regum Hungary U»xvu i. 
9^231,232). ^ 

30. See Katoha, Hist. DuUum 

35a- 

31. Husxgar<mmgeo0,'enjo8himieafefen*ddM 
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acporUetsseykiiimk etc., Is the pre&ce of Liutprend 
(L ju c. 2), who frequently expatiates on the cahucn- 
ities of his own times. See h i. c. 5, 1 . ii. c. t, a, 4, 5, 
6* 7, 1 . iii. c. I, etc., 1 . v. c. 8,15, in Legat. p. 485. 
His colours are glaring, but his chronology must 
be rectified by Pagi and Muratori. 

32. The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, 
and Toxus are critically illustrated by Katona 
(Hist. Ducum, etc., p. 107-499). His diligence has 
searched both natives and foreigners; yet to the 
deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add 
the destruction of Bremen (Adam Bremensis, i. 43). 

33. Muratori has considered with patriotic care 
the danger and resources of Modena. The citizens 
besought St. Germinianus, their patron, to avert, 
by his intercession, the rabies^ flagellum^ etc. 

Nunc to rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 

Ah Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis. 

The bishop erected walls for the public defence, 
not contra dominos serenos (Antiquitat. Ital. med. 
JEiVif tom. i. dissertat. i. p. 21, 22), and the song of 
the nightly watch is not without elegance or use 
(tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 709). The Italian annalist has 
accurately traced the series of their inroads (An- 
nali dTtalia, tom. vii. p. 365, 367, 393, 401, 437, 
440; tom. viii. p. 19, 41, 52, etc.). 

34. Both the Hungarian and Russian annals 
suppose that they besieged, or attacked, or insulted 
Osnstantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. p. 239; Ka¬ 
tona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354-360); and the fact is 
idmost confessed by the Byzantine historians (Leo 
Grammaticus, p. ,506 [ed. Par.; p. 322, ed. Bonn]; 
Gedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629 [tom. ii. p. 316, ed. 
Bonn]); yet, however glorious to the nation, it is 
denied or doubted by the critical historian, and 
even by the notary of Bela. Their scepticism is 
meritorious; they could not safely transcribe or 
believe the rusticorum fabulas; but Katona might 
have given due attention to the evidence of Liut- 
prand, Bulgarorum gentem atque Gracorum trib- 
utariam fecerant (Hist. 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 435). 

' ' ■■ 'KkouB* dripivB^Vf 

5 pcot 

TStvdoi'rc, pkya ^poviovrii p6.xea0QP. 

—Iliad, xvi. 756. 

36. They are amply and critically discussed by 
Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 360-368, 427-470). 
Liutprand (1. ii. c. 8, 9) is the best evidence for the 
former, and Witichind (Annal. Saxon. 1 . iii.) of 
the latter; but the critical historian will not even 
overlook the horn of a warrior, which is said to be 
preserved at jaz-berin. 

37. Hunc vero triumphum, tarn laude quam 

memorlfl dignum, ad Meresburgum rex in supe- 
riori coenaculo dt^Cis per fwypadfe*'* id est, pic- 
turam, nolari prsecepit, adeo ut rem veram potius 
<luam verisimiiem videas: a high encomium (Liut¬ 
prand, L ii. c. g). Another palace in Germany had 
6ecti panted with holy subjects by the order of 
Charleqiiagne; and Muratori may justly affirm, 
»ulia fijerc in quibus pictores desiderati 

lueri^ XAsdiqnitat. ItaL medii /Bvi, tom. ii. dis¬ 


sert xxiv. p. 36(^ 361). Our domestic damjn tp 
antiquity of ignorance and original imperfeodon 
(Mr. Walpole’s lively words) are of a much mme 
recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. L p.' 2, 
etc.). 

38. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles., a.o. 929, No. 
2-5. The lance of Christ is taken from the best evi¬ 
dence—Liutprand ( 1 . iv. c. 12), Sigebert, and the 
Acts of St. Gerard; but the other military relics 
depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglorum post 
Bedam, 1 . ii. c. 8. 

39. I^tona, Hist. Ducum Hungarise, p. 500, 
etc. 

40. Among these colonies we may distinguish— 
1. The Chazars, or Gabari, who joined the Hun¬ 
garians on their march (Gonstant.,de Admin. Imp. 

o. 39, 40, p. 108, 109 [tom. iii. p. 171, seqq.^ ed. 
Bonn]). 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and Siculi, 
whom they found in the land; the last yecreperhqps 
a remnant of the Huns of Attila, and were intrusted 
with the guard of the borders. 3. The Russians, 
who, like the Swiss in France, imparted a general 
name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgivians, 
whose chiefr (a.d, 956) were invited, cum magpi 
multitudine Hismahelitarum, Had any of these 
Sclavonians embraced the Mohammedan religion? 
5. The Bisseni and Gumans, a mixed multitude of 
Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, etc., who had spread 
to the lower Danube. The last colony of 40,000 
Gumans, a.d. 1239, was received and converted 
by the kings of Hungary, who derived from that 
tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, dissert, vi. vii. 

p. 109-173; Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 95-99, 25^* 
264, 476, 479-483* etc.). 

41. Ghristiani autem, quorum pars major pop- 
uli est, qui ex omni parte mundi illuc,tract! sunt 
captivi, etc. Such was the language of Piligrinus, 
the first missionaty who entered Hungary, a.d« 
973. Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

42. The fideles Teutonic! of Geisa are auth<mti- 
cated in old charters; and Katona, with his usual 
industry, has made a fair estimate of these ^lohies, 
which had been so loosely magnified by the Italian 
Ranzanus (Hist. Critic Ducum, p. 667-681).^ .. 

43. Among the Greeks, this national appellation 
has a singular form, 'pw;, as an undeclin^C word, 
of which many fanciful etymologies have been 
suggested. I have perused, with pleasure .and 
profit, a dissertation de Origine Russoram ((Com¬ 
ment. Academ. Petropolitanse, tom. viii. 

436) by Theophilus Sigefrid Bayer, a lea!med[ 
Gennan, who spent his life and ]a1^t4rs in the 
service of Russia. A geographical tract of D’An- 
ville, de PEmpire de Russie, son Qrigipe, et ses 
Accroissemens (Paris, 1772, in 12010), has m^ewias 
been of use. 

44. See the entire passage (digpuio, says 
ut aureis in tabulis %atur} Ip the Annalni 
iani H^anoorum (in toipt. Ital. MuratorL 
pars L p.>525), A.n. .839, £v(en^y-two yea^ 
the qra d Ruric.. In the century 
(£(isL L V. c. 6} speaks of the Russlam 
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mam as the same Aquilotiares homines of a red 
complexion. 

45. My knowledge of these annals is drawn from 
M. Lev^que, Histoire de Russie. Nestor, the first 
and best of these ancient annalists, was a monk of 
Riow, who died in the beginning of the twelfth 
century; but his Chronicle was obscure till it was 
publish^ at Petersburgh, 1767, in 4to; Levfeque, 
Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. xvi.; Coxe’s Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 184. 

46. Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Varagis (for the 
name is differently spelt), in Comment. Academ. 
Petropolitana:, tom. iv. p. 275-311. 

47. Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and 
Russia were still guarded ex fugitivorum servorum 
robore, confluentium et maxime Danorum. Bayer, 
who quotes (p. 292) the Chronicle of Ditmar of 
Merseburg, observes that it was unusual for the 
Germans to enlist in a foreign service. 

'r 48. Ducange has collected from the original 
authors the state and history of the Varangi at 
Comtantinople (Glossar. Med. et Infimgp Grspci- 
tatis, sub voce '^kpayyoL\ Med. et Infima? Latin- 
itatis, sub voce Vagri; Not. ad Alexiad. Anna? 
Comnenas, p. 256, 257, 258; Notes sur Villehar- 
douin, p. 29^299). See likewise the annotations of 
Reiske to the Ceremoniale Aulac^ Byzant. of Con¬ 
stantine, tom. ii. p. 149, 150. Saxo Grammaticus 
affirms that they spoke Danish; but Codinus main¬ 
tains them till the fifteenth century in the use of 
their native English: TloXvxpopl^owri ol BiLpayyot 
Kard T&rpiou y\taar<ray jyow lynXitfurrl 

[p. 57, ed. Bonn]. 

49. The original record of the geography and 
trade of Russia is produced by the emperor Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Im¬ 
perii, c. 2 , p. 55.56, c. 9, p. 59-6 l c. 13, p. 63-67, 
c. 37, p. 106, c. 42, p. 112, 113 [tom. iii. p. 59, 

p. 74-79, p. 82-90, p. 165, p. 177, sgg., ed. Bonn]), 
and illustrated by the diligence of Bayer (de Geo¬ 
graphic Russise vicinarumque Regionum circiter 
A.G. 948, in Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. 
p. 367-422, tom. X. p. 371-421), with the aid of 
the chronicles and traditions of Russia, Scandi¬ 
navia, etc. 

50. The haughty proverb, “Who can resist God 
and the great Novogorod?” is applied by M. Le- 
v6que (Hist, de Russie, tom. i, p, 60) even to the 
times that preceded the reign of Ruric. In the 
course of his history he frequently celebrates this 
republic, which was suppressed a.d. 1475 (tom. ii. 
p. 252f-266). That accurate traveller, Adam Ole- 
aiius, describes (in 1635) the remains of Novo- 
gorod, and the route by sea and land of the Hol- 
stdn aihbasssulors, tom. i. p. 123-129. 

51. In hac magnC civitate, quae est caput regni, 
plus trecentae ecclesiae habentur et nundinae octo, 
populi .etiam ignota manus (Eggehardus ad a.d. 
I0i8, apud Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412). He likewise 
^ootes (tom. x. p. 397) the words of the Sakon an- 

CiijuS (Mussia) metropolis est Chive, acmula 
foepb^i Gonsttmbnopolitani, quae est clmiMimum 


decus Graeciae. The fame of Kiow, especially in the 
eleventh century, had reached the German and 
the Arabian geographers. 

52. In Odorae ostio quC Scythicas alluit paludes, 
nobilissima civitas Julinum, celeberrimam Bar- 
baris et Graecis, qui sunt in circuit^, praestans 
stationem. Est sane maxima omnium quas Europa 
claudit civitatum (Adam Bremensis, Hist. Eccles. 

р. 19 [ 1 . ii. c. 12]). A strange exaggeration even in 
the eleventh century. The trade of the Baltic, and 
the Hanseatic League, are carefully treated in 
Anderson's Historical Deduction of Commerce; at 
least, in our languages, I am not acquainted with 
any book so satisfactory. 

53. Acoofding to Adam of Bremen j (de Sitfi 
Daniae, p. 58 [c. 223, p. 146, ed. Maderij), the old 
Curland extended eight days’ journey along the 
coast; and by Peter leutoburgicus (p.\68, a.d. 
1326) Memel is defined as the common frontier of 
Russia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi pluri- 
mum (says Adam), divinis, auguribus, atque nec- 
romanticis omnes domus sunt plena; . . .'a toto 
orbe ibi responsa petuntur, maxime ab Hispanis 
(forsan Z^panisy id est regulis Lettoviae) et Graecis. 
The name of Greeks was applied to the Russians 
even before their conversion; an imperfect con¬ 
version, if they still consulted the wizards of Cur- 
land (Bayer, tom. x. p. 378, 402, etc.; Grotius, 
Prolegomcn. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99). 

54. Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of 
which he gives the Russian and Sclavonic names; 
but thirteen arc enumerated by the Sieur de Beau- 
plan, a French engineer, who had surveyed the 
course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borys- 
thenes (Description de 1 ’Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a 
thin quarto); but the map is unluckily wanting in 
my copy. 

55. Nestor, apud Levfique, Hist, de Russie, tom. 
i. p. 78-80. From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the 
Russians went to Black Bulgaria, Chazaria, and 
Syria, To Syria, how? where? when? May we not, 
instead of 2)up£a, read Suai'ia (de Administrat. Imp. 

с. 42, p. 113)? The alteration is slight; the position 
of Suania, between Chazaria and Lazica, is per¬ 
fectly suitable; and the name was still used in the 
eleventh century (Cedren, tom. ii. p. 770 [p. 573, 
ed. Bonn]). 

56. The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, are related in 
the Byzantine annals, especially those of Zonaras 
and Gedrenus; and all their testimonies are col¬ 
lected in the Russica of Stritter, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 
939-1044. 

57. npo{rcraipt<7'i&jucM>f Bk koX trvptfiaxticBv oBk 6 \lyov 
dwh Tuv KaroiKobvroiv h rats TTpoffapicrlfM rod ’ikea- 
iH>0 yfyrois Wy&v. Cedrenus in Gompend. p. 758 
[tom. ii. p. 551, ed. Bonn]. 

58. See Beauplan (Description de I’Ukraine, p. 
54-61); his descriptions are lively, his plans ac-< 
curate, and, except the circumstance of fire-armS) 
we may read old Russians fca* modern Cosacks. 

59. It is to be lamented that Bayer has tmlv 
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given a Dissertation de Russorum primA Expedi- 
tione Ouistantinopolitan^ (Comment. Academ. 
Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365-391). After disentangling 
some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the 
years 864 or 865, a date which might have smoothed 
some doubts and difficulties in the beginning of 
M. LevSque’s history. 

60. When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on 
the conversion of the Russians, the miracle was not 
yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches the nation as 

d)fHpT7ira Kid fuai^vlav irdvrai Scirrcpous rarrdMCvoi*. 

61. Leo Grammaticus, p. 463, 464 [p. ‘241, ed. 
Bonn]; Gonstantini Gontinuator, in Script, post 
Theophanem, p. 121, 123 [p. 196, 197, cd. Bonn]; 
Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 446 [p. 674, 675, ed. 
Bonn]; Georg. Monach. p. 535, 536 [p. 826, 827, 
cd. Bonn]; Gedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551 [p. 173, ed. 
Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 162 [ 1 . xvi. c. 5]. 

62. See Nestor and Nicon, in Levfique’s Hist, de 
Kussie, tom. i. p. 74-80. Katona (Hist. Ducum, p. 
75-79) uses his advantage to disprove this Russian 
victory, which would cloud the siege of Kiow by 
the Hungarians. 

63. Leo Grammaticus, p. 506, 507 [p. 323, 324, 
ed. Bonn]; Incert. Contin. p. 263, 264 [p. 424, sqq.^ 
ed. Bonn]; Symeon Logothet. p. 490, 491; Georg. 
Monach. p. 588, 589 [p. 914, 915, cd. Bonn]; Ce- 
dren. tom. ii. p. 629 [p. 316, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, 
tom. ii. p. 190, 191 [1. xvi. c. 19]; and Liutprand, 
1. v. c. 6, who writes from the narratives of his 
father-in-law, then ambassador at Constantinople, 
and corrects the vain exaggeration of the Greeks. 

64. 1 can only appeal to Gedrenus (tom. ii. p. 
75 ®> 759 tp* 55 L cd. Bonn]) and Zonaras (tom. 
ii. p. 253, 254 [1. xvii. c. 24]); but they grow more 
weighty and credible as they draw near to their 
own times. 

65. Nestor, apud Levfique, Hist, de Russie, tom. 
i. p. 87. 

66. This brazen statue, which had been brought 
from Antioch, and was melted down by the Latins, 
was supposed to represent either Joshua or Beller- 
ophon—an odd dilemma. See Nicetas Choniates 
(P- 41 3 » 4*4 [cd. Par.; p. 848, 849, ed. Bonn]), 
Codinus (de Originibus, G. P. p. 24), and the 
anonymous writer de Antiquitat. G. P. (Banduri, 
Imp. Orient, tom. i. p. 17, 18), who lived about 
the year 1100. They witness the belief of the 
prophecy; the rest is immaterial. 

67. The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatoslaf, or 
Sphendosthlabus, is extracted from the Russian 
Chronicles by M. Lev^que (Hist, de Russie, tom. 
i* p. 94 -*o 7 ). 

68. This resemblance may be clearly seen in the 
ninth book of the Iliad (205-221) in the minute 
detail of the cookery of Achilles. By such a picture 
a modern epic poet would disgrace his work and 
disgust his reader; but the Greek verses arc har- 
nionious-«-a dead language can seldom appear 
low or familiar; and, at the distance of two thou¬ 
sand seven hundred years, we are amused with the 
primitive manners of antiquity. 


69. This singular epithet is derived firom the 

Armenian language, and is interpreted 

in Greek by cudrfor ^(paietri'i^s. As I profess 
myself equally ignorant of these words, I may be 
indulged in the question in the play, “Pray, which 
of you is the interpreter?” From the context, they 
seem to signify Adolescenlulus (Leo Diacon. 1. iv. 
MS. apud Ducange, Glossar. Graec. p. 1570). 

70. In the Sclavonic tongue the name of Peris- 
thlaba implied the great or illustrious city, 

Kol oDcra Kal Xeyo/x^yq, says Anna Comnena (Alex- 
iad, 1 . vii. p. 194). From its position between 
Mount Heemus and the Lower Danube, it appears 
to fill the ground, or at least the station, of Mar- 
cianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or Dristra, 
is well known and conspicuous (Comment. Aca¬ 
dem. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 415, 416; D*Anville, 
Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 307, 311). 

71. The political management of the Greeks, 
more especially with the Patzinacites, is explained 
in the seven first chapters, dc Administratione Im¬ 
perii. 

72. In the narrative of this war Leo the Deacon 
(apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.d. 968-973) is more 
authentic and circumstantial than Gedrenus (tom. 
ii. p. 660-683) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 205-214). 
I'hese declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330,000 men those Russian forces of which thecon** 
temporary had given a moderate and consistent 
account. 

73. Phot, Epistol. ii. No. 35, p. 58, edit. Mon* 
tacut. It was unworthy of the learning of the editor 
to mistake the Russian nation, r6 'Pws, for a war* 
cry of the Bulgarians; nor did it become the en¬ 
lightened patriarch to accuse the Sclavonian idol¬ 
aters rys EXXrfyucys koZ iBkov 66^17$. They were nei¬ 
ther Greeks nor atheists. 

74. M. Lev6que has extracted, from old chron¬ 
icles and modern researches, the most satisfactory 
account of the religion of the Slavi and the con¬ 
version of Russia (Hist, dc Russie, tom. i. p. 35-54, 
59. 92. 93. ns-iai, 194-129, 148, 149, etc.). 

75. Sec the Gcrcmonialc Aulae Byzant. tom. ii. 
c. 15, p. 343-345; the style of Olga, or Elga, is 
^ApxhvTLcraa Taxrlas. For the chief of barbarians 
the Greeks whimsically borrowed tlie title of an 
Athenian magistrate, with a female termination, 
wliich would have astonished the ear of Demos¬ 
thenes. 

76. See an anonymous fragment, published by 
Banduri (Imperium Orientale, tom. ii. p. ii2, 
* 13)9 cle Gonversione Russorum. 

77. Gherson, or Ckjrsun, is mentioned by Hear- 
berstein (apud Pagi, tom. iv. p. 56) as the place of 
Wolodomir’s baptism and marriage; and toth the 
tradition and the gates are still preserved at Navo- 
gorod. Yet an observiitg traveller transports the 
brazen gates from Magdeburg in Germany (Coxe’s 
Travels into Russia, etc., vol. L p. 452), and quotei 
an inscription which seems to justify his opiuion. 
The modem reader must not confound this old 
Gherson of the Tauric or OrimaBan peninsula .with 
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a iiew dty of the saixie name whieh has arisen near finibus conteatui est. «'•. Eooe patiia horrll^^ 

the tnoulh of the Borysthenes, and w» lately hon- semper inaccessa propter cuhnm idoloniin •. 

oured by the memorable interview of the empress praedicatm^cs veritatis ubique certatim admittit; 

of Russia with the emperor of the West. etc., etc. (de Sitd Danise, etc., p. 40,41, edit. Elxe* 

78. Consult the Latin text, or version, vir [c. 251, p. 161, ed. Maderi]: a curious and 

of Mbsheim’s excellent History of the Church, original prospect of the north of Europe, and the 

under the first head or section of each of these introduction of Christianity). 

centuries. 81. The great princes removed in 1156 from 

79. In the year 1000 the ambassadors of St. Kiow, which was ruined by the Tartars ih 1240. 

Stephen received from Pope Silvester the title of Moscow became the seat of empire in the four- 

King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek work- teenth century. See the first and second volumes of 

manship. It had been designed for the duke of Lev^que’s History, and Mr. Coxe’s Travels into 

Boland; but the Poles, by their own confession, the North, tom. i. p. 241, etc. 

were yet too barbarous to deserve an angelical and 82. The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used 
apostolical crown. (Katona, Hist. Critic. Regum the rever^tial expressions of regnum oblmtm, 
Stiipis Arpadianae, tom. i. p. 1-20). tarn obedientiam, etc., which were most ttgorously 

80. Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen interpreted by Gregory VIL; and the Hungarian 

(a.d. 1080), of which the substance is agreeable to Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of 

truth: Ecce ilia ferocissima Danorum, etc., natio the pope and the independence of the crom (Ka¬ 
il . . jamdudum novit in Dei laudibus Alleluia re- tona. Hist. Critica, tom. i. p. 20-25; tom. ii. p. 

sonata. Ecce populus ille piraticus ... suis nunc 304, 346, 360, etc.). \ 


Chapter LVI 

1. For the general history of Italy in the ninth Brenckmann’s Historia Pandectarum (Trajecti ad 
and tenth centuries I may properly refer to the Rhenum, 1722, in 410). 

sixth, and seventh books of Sigonius de Regno 6. Your master, says Nicephorus, has giv^ aid 
Italiae (in the second volume of his works, Milan, and protection principibus Capuano et Beiieven* 
1732); the Annals of Baronius, with the Criticism tano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dlspono. .. . 

of Pagi; the seventh and eighth books of the Istoria Nova (potius nota) res est qu6d eorum patres et avi 

Civile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone; the sev- nostro Imperio tributa dederunt (Liutprand, in 

enth and eighth volumes (the octavo edition) of Legat. p. 484). Salerno is not mentioned, yet the 

the Annali dTtalia of Muratori, and the second prince changed his party about the same time, and 

volume of the Abr6g^ Chronologique of M. de St. Gamillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. pars 
Marc, a work which, under a superficial title, con- i. p. 285) has nicely discerned this change in the 
tains much genuine learning and industry. But my style of the anonymous Chronicle. On the raticmal 
long-accustomed reader will give me credit for ground of history and language, Liutprand (p. 
saying that I myself have ascended to the fountain- 480) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia and 
head as often as such ascent could be either pro- Calabria. 

fitable or possible; and that I have diligently 7. See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du- 

tumed over the originals in the first volumes of cange (Kareiroi'a?, catapanus)^ and his notes on the 

Muratori’s great collection of the Scriptores Rerum Alexias (p. 275). Against the contemporary no- 
Italicanm. tion, which derives it from Kard juxta 

2. Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the he treats it as a corruption of the Latin capitaneus, 
lak century, has illustrated the history of the Yet M. de St. Marc has accurately c^erved 
duchy of Beneventum, in his two books, Historia (Abrdgd Chronolc^ique, tom. ii. p. 924) that in 
Brincipum Longobardorum, in the Scriptores of this age the capitanei were not captains, but only 
Mumtori, tom. ii. pars. i. p. 221-345, and tom. v. nobles of the first rank, the great valvaasors of 

3. Sec Constantin. Piorphyrogen. de Thematibus, 8. 5 td voSkfuav iucptB&s rerayubftor rb roi- 

1 ; Ii t. id. ftom. iii. p. 62, id, Bonn] iu Vit. Basil, eihror Miyaye t 6 Wtan (the Lombards) dXXd sol 
0. 53; p. 101. Kol hixoMaiiPig ifol xfif^arifirnn 

^ '4. lElto cMiginal epistle of the emperor Lewis II. hrtatxlis re rots iqKMrspxo^dts rfioa^pdfimn (Leon, 
to t|ie dm|>eror Basil, a curious record of the age, Tactic, c. xv. [§ 38] p. 741). The little Chroinicle of 
wto first published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. Beneventum (tom. ii. pars t. p. 280) gi^ a far 
A.o: 87:1, No. 51-71), frbm the Vatican MS. of diffarent character of the Greeks during the five 
Erchenqpert, or rather of the anonymous historian years (a.o. 891-896) that Leo was mastet of the 

Sateho. dty. 

;'5.. See an eadefient 'Pissertation de Republidl ^ Calabriam adeudt, eamque inter se cBVf^ 
itoa(l{^ton$^id€he Appendix (p. z-42) of Henry reperientes funditus depopulati sunt (or depopu- 
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btnint), ita ut daerta «it ^thit in dtltivio. Such it 
the text of Heremiieit^ or Erchempert, aoctHdiUg 
to the two editions GarraccioU (Rer. Italic. 
Script, tom. v. p. 23} and of Gamillo Pellegrino 
{torn. ii. pars i. p. 246). Both were extremely 
scarce when they were reprinted by Muratori. 

10. Baronius (Annal. Ecclea. a . d . 874, No. 2) 
has drawn this story £rom a MS. of Erchempert, 
who died at Capua only fifteen years after the 
event. But the Cardinal was deceived by a false 
title, and we can only quote the anonymous 
Chrotticle of Salerno (Paralipomena, c. no), 
composed towards the end of the tenth century, 
and published in the second volume of Muratori’s 
Collection. See the Dissertations of Camillo Pelle¬ 
grino, tom. ii. pars i. p. 231-281, etc. 

11. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, 
c. 58, p. 183 [p. 296, ed. Bonn]) is the original 
author of this story. He places it under the reigns 
of Basil and Lewis II.; yet the reduction of Bene- 
ventum by the Greeks is dated a.d. 891, after the 
decease of both of those princes. 

12. In the year 663 the same tragedy is described 
by Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 
7, 8, p. 870, 871, edit. Grot.), under the walls of 
the same city of Beneventum. But the actors are 
different, and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks 
themselves, which in the Byzantine edition is ap¬ 
plied to the Saracens. In the late war in Germany, 
M. d’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of 
Auvergne, is said to have devoted himself in a sim¬ 
ilar manner. His behaviour is the more heroic, as 
mere silence was required by the enemy who had 
made him prisoner (Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XV. 
c. 33, tom. ix. p. 172). 

13. Theobald, who is styled Heros by Liutprand, 
was properly duke of Spoleto and marquis of Gam- 
erino, from the year 926 to 935. The title and office 
of marquis (commander of the march or frontier) 
was introduced into Italy by the French emperors 
(Abr^6 Chronologique, tom. ii. p, 645-732, etc.). 

14. Liutprand, Hist. 1 . iv. c. 4, in the Rerum 
Italk. Script, tom. ii. pars i. p. 453, 454. Should 
the licentiousness of the tale be question^, I may 
exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I may 
not transcribe with caution what a bishop could 
write Without scruple. What if I had translated, ut 
Viris certetis testiculos amputate, in quibus nostri 
corporis refocillatio, etc? 

15. The original monuments of the Normans in 

Italy are collected in the fifth volume of Muratori; 
and amoqg these We may distinguish the poem of 
William Appulus (p. 245-278) and the history of 
Oalfridus Malaterra (p. 537 - 6 o 7 ). Both 

were natives of France, but they wrote on the spot, 
in the age of the first conquerors (before a.o. i ioo), 
and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to re¬ 
capitulate the compilers and critics of Italian his- 
tory^ SSj^nius, Baronius, Pagi, Giannone, Mura- 
terii St Marc, etc., whom I have always con- 
tuh«d;^ «Sind never copied. 

iS. Some of the fto converts were baptised ten 


or twdvelimest for the sake of the white ;gannent 
usually given at this ceremony. At the funeral of 
Rc^, the gil^ to monasteries for the repose of his 
soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hun¬ 
dred captives. But in a generation or two the 
national change was pure and general. 

17. The Danish language was still spoken by the 
Normans of Bayeux on the sea-coast, at a time 
(a.d. 940) when it was already forgotten at Rouen, 
in the court and capital. Quern (Richard I.) con- 
festim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militise suae 
principi nutriendum tradidit, qt, ibi lingud eruditus 
Danicdt suis exterisque hominibus sciret aperte 
dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gemeticensis de Ducibus 
Normannis, 1 . iii. c. 8, p. 623, edit. Camden). Of 
the vernacular and favourite idiom of William the 
Conqueror (a.d. 1035), Selden (Opera, tom. ii. p. 
1640-1656) has given a specimen, ol^lete and 
obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

18. See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d* Italia, p, 
250) and Baronius (a.d. 493, No. 43). If the arch¬ 
angel inherited the temple and oracle, perhaps 
the cavern, of old Calchas the soothsayer (8trah. 
Gcograph. 1. vi. p. 435,436 [p. 284, cd. Casaub.]), 
the Catholics (on this occasion) have surpassed 
the Greeks in the elegance of their superstition. 

19. See the first book of William Appulus. His 
words are applicable to every swarm of bar¬ 
barians and freebooters:— 

Si vicinorum quis pernitiosus ad illos 

Confugiebat, cum gratanter suacipiebant: 

Moribus et lingu& quoscumque venire vide^ 
bant 

Informant proprid; gens efficiatur ut una. 

tp- 355-] 

And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Nor¬ 
mandy:— 

Pars parat, exiguse vel opes aderant quia 
nullae: 

Pars, quia de magnis majora subire volebant, 

[P- a 34 -l 

20. Liutprand in Legatione, p. 485. Pagi has 
illustrated this event from the MS. history of the 
deacon Leo (tom. iv. a.d. 965, No. 17-19). 

21. See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. i. p. 253. 

22. Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the SicBian 
war and the conquest of Apulia (L i. C4 7,8,9,19}. 
The same events are described by Cedrenus (tom. 
ii. p. 74 i-" 743 » 755 » 75®) and Zonaras (tom. 

937 > 238 [L xvii. c. 15]); and the Greda are so 
hardened to disgrace, that their narratives are im¬ 
partial enough. 

23. Cedreniis specifies the rdytsa of the Obsequi- 

um (Phrygia), and the nktfos of the ThrtWesiaxis 
(Lydia: consult Constantine de Thcmatibui^ L 3, 
4 [tom. iii. p. 22 sqq.9 ed. Bonn], with Ddisle^s 
map); and afterwards names the Pisidians and 
Lycaottians with the foederati. ' 

24. Omnes conveniunt; et bis sex nobiUoi^. 
' Quos genus et gcavitas monim decorali^ 

etsetas, ■ ■ ^ 
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Elc^ere duces. Provectis ad comitatum 

His alii parent; comitatus nomen honoris 

Quo donantur, erat. Hi totas undique 
terras 

Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet; 

Singula proponunt loca quae contingere 
sorte 

Guique duci debent, et quaeque tributa 
locorum. [p. 255.] 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Appulus 
adds, 

Pfo numero comitum bis sex statuere 
plateas, 

Atque domus comitum totidem fabri- 
cantur in urbe. [p. 256.] 

Leo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67) enumerates the divisions 
of the Apulian cities, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

25. Gulielm. Appulus, 1. ii. c. i2, according to 
the reference of Giannone (Istoria Civile di Na¬ 
poli, tom. ii. p. 31), which I cannot verify in the 
original. The Apulian praises indeed his validas 
vires, probitas animi, and vivida virtus; and declares 
that, had he lived, no poet could have equalled his 
merits (1. i. p. 258,1. ii. p. 259). He was bewailed 
by the Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum 
(says Malaterra, 1. i. c. I2, p. 552), tarn armis 
strenuum, tarn sibi munificum, affabilem, mori- 
geratum ulterius se habere diffidebant. 

26. The gens astutissima, injuriarum ultrix . . . 
adulari sciens . . . eloquentiis inserviens, of Mala¬ 
terra (i. i. c. 3, p. 550), are expressive of the pop¬ 
ular and proverbial character of the Normans. 

27. The hunting and hawking more properly 
belong to the descendants of the Norwegian sailors; 
though they might import from Norway and Ice¬ 
land the finest casts of falcons. 

28. We may compare this portrait with that of 
William of Malmesbury (de Gestis Anglorum, 1. 
iii. p. 101, 102), who appreciate.s, like a philo¬ 
sophic historian, the vices and virtues of the Sax¬ 
ons and Normans. England was assuredly a gainer 
by the conquest. 

29. The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his 
holy venom on the Normans. Videos indiscipli- 
natam et alienam gentem Normmnorum, crudeli 
et inauditi rabie et plusquam Pagan& impictate 
adversus ecclesias Dei insurgere, passim Chris- 
tianos trucidare, etc. (Wibert, c. 6). The honest 
Apulian (1. ii. p. 259) says calmly of their accuser, 
Veris commiscens fallacia. 

< 30. The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Mani- 
aces, etc., must be collected from Cedrenus (tom. 
ii- P- 757* 758 [p- 548, sq,, cd. Bonn]), William 
Appulus (1. i. p. 257, 258,1. ii. p. 259), and the two 
Chronicles of Bari, by Lupus Protospata (Mura- 
tori. Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44), and an 
anonymous writer (Antiquitat. Italian medii iEvi, 
tom. i. p. 31-35). This la$t is a fragment of some 
value. 

31. Argynis received, says the anonymous 
Chronicle of Bari, imperial letters, FoederatOs et 


Patriciatils, et Gatapani et VestiUfri. In h» Annals 
Muratori (tom. viii. p. 426) very properly reads, 
or interprets, Sevestatus, the title of Sebastos or 
Augustus. But in his Antiquities he was taught by 
Ducange to make it a palatine office, master of the 
wardrobe. 

32. A Life of St. Leo IX., deeply tinged with 
the passions and prejudices of the age, has been 
composed by Wibert, printed at Paris, 1615, in 
octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the 
Bollandists, of Mabillon, and of Muratori. The 
public and private history of that pope is dili¬ 
gently treated by M. dc St. Marc (Abr^g6, tom. 
ii. p. 140-210, and p. 25-95, second column.) 

33. See the expedition of Leo IX. against the 
Normans." Stee William Appulus (1. ii. p. 1259-261) 
and Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c. 13, 14, 15I p. 253). 
They are impartial, as the national isvcountcr- 
balanced by the clerical prejudice. \ 

34. Teutonic!, quia canaries et formal decoros 
Fecerat egregie proceri corporis ulos. 
Corpora derident Normannica, qqae bre- 

viora ' 

Esse videbantur. [p. 259.] 

The verses of the Apulian arc commonly in this 
strain, though he heats himself a little in the battle. 
Two of his similes from hawking and sorcery are 
descriptive of manners. 

35. Several respectable censures or complaints 
are produced by M. de St. Marc (tom. ii. p, 200- 
204). As Peter Damianus, the oracle of the times, 
had denied the popes the right of making war, the 
hermit (lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the 
cardinal, and Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. i 053, 
No. 10-17) *^ost strenuously asserts the two 
swords of St. Peter. 

36. The origin and nature of the papal investi¬ 
tures are ably discussed by Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37-49, 57-66) as a 
lawyer and antiquarian. Yet he vainly strives to 
reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts 
an empty distinction of “Ecclcsia Romana non 
dedit sed accepit,” and shrinks from an honest but 
dangerous confession of the truth. 

37. The birth, character, and first actions of 
Robert Guiscard may be found in Jeffrey Mala- 
terra (1. i. c. 3, 4, 11, i6, 17, i8, 38, 39, 40), WU- 
liam Appulus (1. ii. p. 260-262), William Gemeti- 
censis or of jumieges (1. xi. c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit. 
Camden), and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. i. p. 
23-27,1. vi. p. 165, 166 [tom. i. p. 49-56, 293-295, 
ed. Boxm]), with the annotations of Ducange (Not. 
in Alexiad. p. 230-232, 320), who has swept all 
the French and Latin Chronicles for supplemental 
intelligence. 

38. 'O ^PotivkpTot (a Greek corruption) oSroj 

Noppiivvos t 6 ykuos, rjiv rbxw [tom. i. p. 50]. 

. . . Again, ^ Trtiyb riocqs irtpkpitvris. And 

elsewhere (1. iv. p. 84 [ed. Ven.; p. 104, ed. Par.; 
tom. i. p, 190, ed. Bonn]), &frd irevlas xal 

rhxqi iubavadt Anna Clomnena was bora in the 
purple; yet her father was no more than a private 
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though illustrious subject, who raised himself to 
the empire. 

39. Giannone (tom. ii. p. 9 ) forgets all his orig¬ 
inal authors, and rests this princely descent on the 
credit of Inveges, an Augustine monk of Palermo 
in the last century. They continue the succession of 
dukes from Rollo to William II. the Bastard or 
Conqueror, whom they hold (communemente si 
tiene) to be the father of Tancred of Hauteville: a 
most strange and stupendous blunder! The sons of 
Tancred fought in Apulia before William II. was 
three years old (a,d. 1037). 

40. The judgment of Ducange is just and mod¬ 
erate: Gert^ humilis fuit ac tenuis Roberti familia, 
si ducalcm et regium spectemus apicem, ad quern 
postea pervenit; quae honesta tamen ct practer no- 
bilium vulgarium statum et conditionem illustris 
habita est, “quae nec humi reperet ncc altum quid 
tumeret.” (Wilhelm. Malmsbur. de Gestis An- 
glorum, 1. iii. p. 107; Not. ad Ale^dad. p. 930.) 

41.1 shall quote with pleasure some of the best 
lines of the Apulian (1. ii. p. 960). 

Pugnat utr^que manfl, nec lancea cassa, nec 
ensis 

Gassus erat, quocunque mand deducerc 
vellet. 

Ter dejectus equo, ter viribus ipse resumptis 

Major in arma redit: stimulos furor ipse 
ministrat. 

Ut Leo cum frendens, etc. 

NuUus in hoc bello sicuti post bcUa probatum 
est 

Victor vel victus, tarn magnos edidit ictus. 

42. The Norman writers and editors most con¬ 

versant with their own idiom interpret Guiscard or 
Wiscard by Callidusy a cunning man. The root 
(wise) is familiar to our ear; and in the old word 
Wiseacre I can discern something of a similar sense 
and termination. irapovpydraTos is no 

bad translation of the surname and character of 
Robert. 

43. The acquisition of the ducal title by Robert 
Guiscard is a nice and obscure business. With the 
good advice of Giannone, Muratori, and St. Marc, 
I have endeavoured to form a consistent and prob¬ 
able narrative. 

44. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 1059, No. 69) 
has published the original act. He professes to have 
copied it from the Ldber Censuum, a Vatican MS. 
Yet a Liber Gensuum of the twelfth century has 
been printed by Muratori (Antiquit, medii /Evi, 
tom. v. p. 851-908); and the names of Vatican and 
Cardinal awaken the suspicions of a Protestant, 
and even of a philosopher. 

45. Read the Life of Guiscard in the second and 
third books of the Apulian, the first and second 
books of Malaterra. 

46. The conquests of Robert Guiscard and 
Roger I*, the exemption of Benevento and the 
twelve provinces of the kingdom, arc fairly expos^ 
by Giannone in the second volume of his Istoria 


Civile, L ix. x, xi.» and 1. xvii. p. 46o-*47o. This 
modern division was not established befiare the 
time of Frederick II. 

47. Giannone (tom. ii. p. 119-197), Muratori 
(Antiquitat. medii i£vi, tom. iii. dissert, xliv. p. 
935» 93b)> and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Lettera* 
tura Italiana), have given an historical account of 
these physicians; their medical knowledge and 
practice must be left to our physicians. 

48. At the end of the Historia Pandectarum of 
Henry Brenckmann (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, 
in 4to) the indefatigable author has inserted two 
dissertations—de Republic^ Amalphitanft, and de 
Amalphi k Pisanis dirept^, which are built on the 
testimonies of one hundred and forty writers. Yet 
he has forgotten two most important passages of 
the embassy of Liutprand (a.d. 969), which com¬ 
pare the trade and navigation of Amalphi with 
that of Venice. 

49. Urbs Latii non est hkc delitiosior urbe, 

Frugibus, arboribus, vinoque redundat; 

et unde 

Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra pa- 
latia desunt. 

Non species muliebris abest probitasque 
virorum. 

Gulielmus Appulus, 1. iii. p. 267. 

50. Muratori carries their antiquity above the 
year (1066) of the death of Edward the Gonfessor, 
the rex Anglorum to whom they are addressed. Nor 
is this date affected by the opinion, or rather mis¬ 
take, of Pasquier (Recherches de la France, 1. vii. 
c. 2) and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.). The practice 
of rhyming, as early as the seventh century, was 
borrowed from the languages of the North and 
East (Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. iii. dissert, xl. p. 
686-708). 

51. The description of Amalphi, by William 
the Apulian (1. iu. p. 267,) contains much truth 
and some poetry, and the third line may be applied 
to the sailor’s compass:— 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro 

Partibus innumeris: h&c [ac] piurimus urbe 
moratur 

Nauta maris calique vias aperire peritus. 

Hue et Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe 

Regis, et Antiochi. Gens hacc freta plurima 
transit. 

His [Huic] Arabes, Indi, Siculi noscuntur et 
Afri. 

Hsrc gens est totum prope nobilitata per 
orbem, 

Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata referre. 

52. Latrocinio armigeronim suorum in multis 
sustentabatur, quod quidem ad ejus ignomimam 
non dicimus; sed ipso ita pcaecipiente adhuc viliora 
et reprehensibiliora dicturi sumus [de ipso scr4>^ 
turi sumus] ut pluribus patescat, quam laboriose 
et cum quanta angustiH a profundi paupertate ad 
summum culmen divitiarum vel honoris aUigerit. 
Such »the preface of Malaterra (L i. c. 25) to thp 
horse-ateaU^. From the moment (1. L c. 19) Aat 
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he has mei&^oiied Ids patron Rogei;^, the elder 
te>ther sinks into the second character*. iSbme- 
thing simiiar in Velleius Paterculus may be ob¬ 
serve of Augustus and Tiberius. 

53. Duo sibi proficua deputans, animae sdlicet 
et corporis, si tcrram idolis deditam ad cultum di- 
vinum revocaret (Galfrid Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 1). 
The conquest of Sicily is related in the three last 
booksi and he himself has given an accurate sum- 
mky of the chapters (p. 544-546). 

54. See the word MiliUs in the Latin Glossary 
of Ducange. 

55. Of odd particulars, 1 learn from Malaterra 
that the Arabs had introduced into Sicily the use 
of camels (1. ii. c. 33) and of carrier-pigeons (c. 
42); and that the bite of the tarantula provokes a 
windy disposition, quse per anum inhoneste crepi- 
tando emergit—a symptom most ridiculously felt 
by the whole Norman army in their camp near 

.^Palermo (c. 36). I shall add an etymology not un¬ 
worthy of the eleventh century: Messana is derived 
from Messis, the place from whence the harvests 
of the isle were sent in tribute to Rome (1. ii. 
c. i). 

56. See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 
L ii. c. 45, and Giannone, who remarks the gen¬ 
eral toleration of the Saracens (tom. ii. p. 72). 

57. John Leo Afer, de Medicis et Philosophis 
Arabibus, c. 14, apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grarc. 
tom. xiii. p. 278, 279. This philosopher is named 
Esseriph Essachalli, and he died in Africa, a.h. 
516-^A.D. 1122. Yet this story bears a strange re¬ 
semblance to the Sherif al Edrissi, who presented 
his book (Geographia Nubiensis, see preface, p. 
88 , 90, 170) to Roger king of Sicily, a.h. 548— 
A.D. 1153 (D’Herbelot, Bibliothi^que Orientale, p. 
786; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 188; Petit de 
la Croix, Hist, de Gcngiscan, p. 535, 536; Casiri, 
Biblioth. Arab. Hispan. tom. ii. p. 9-13); and I am 
afraid of some mistake. 

58. Malaterra remarks the foundation of the 

bishoprics (1. iv. c. 7), and produces the original of 
the hull (1. iv. c. 29). Giannone gives a rational 
idea of this privilege, and the tribunal of the mon¬ 
archy of Sicily (tom. ii. p. 95-102); and St. Marc 
(Abr6g6, tom. iii. p. 217-301, first column) la¬ 
bors the case with the diligence of a Sicilian 
lawyer. “ 

59. In the first expedition of Robert against the 
Creeks, I follow Anna Comnena (the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth books the Alexiad), William 
Appulus (1. iv. and v., p. 270-275), and Jeffrey 
Malaterra (L iii. c. 13, 14, 24-29, 39). Their in¬ 
formation is contemporary and authentic, but 
none of them were eye-vdtnesses of the war. 

60. One of them was married to Hugh, the son 

Of AaaO, Or Axo, a marquis of Lombardy, rich, 
piowerful, (Gulielm. Appul. 1. iii. p. 267) 

In the ekventh century, and whose ancestors in 

' the'nmth and ninth are explored by the critical 
llidtistiy end Muratori. From the two 

'Miifit SOBS of thh marquis Asoeo are derived the 


illustrious lines of Brunswfoit dnd Este. Mtfr#* 
tori, Antichitk Estense. 

61. Anna Comnena somewhat too wantonly 

praism and bewails that handsome boy, who, 
after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (1. i. p. 23 
[tom. i. p. 49, ed. Bonn]), was betroth^ as her 
husband; he was HyaXfia . . . OsoG 

• • • xpvffov ykuovs &iroppor, etc. (p. 27 
[tom. i. p. 57, ed. Bonn]). Elsewhere she describes 
the red and white of his skin, his hawk’s eyes, etc., 
1. iii. p. 71 [tom. i. p. 135, ed. Bonn]. 

62. Anna Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29 [tom. i. p. 58, 

sq,, ed. Bonn]; Gulielm. Appul. 1. iv. p. 271; Gal¬ 
frid Malaterra, 1. iii. c. 13, p. 579, 580. Malaterra 
is more casitious in his style; but the Apulian is 
bold and positive. I 

-Mentitus se Michaelem \ 

Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad ilium. 
As Gregory VIL had believed, Baronius, almost 
alone, recognises the emperor Michael (Ap. 1080, 
No. 44). \ 

63. Ipse armatse militise non plusquam mccc 
milites secum habuisse, ab cis qui eidem negotio 
interfuerunt attestatur (Malaterra, 1. iii. c. 24, p. 
583). These are the same whom the Apulian (1. iv. 
p. 273) styles the equestris gensducis, equites de 
gente ducis. 

64. Eh TpLiiKovra, xtXtddar, says Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, 1. i. p. 37 [tom. i. p. 75, ed. Bonn]); and 
her account tallies with the number and lading of 
the ships. Ivit in [contra] Dyrrachium ciim xv 
millibus hominum, says the Chronicon Breve 
Normannicum (Muratori, Scriptores, tom. v. p. 
278). I have endeavoured to reconcile these reck¬ 
onings. 

65. The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit. 
Wesseling) gives a true and reasonable space of a 
thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is 
strangely doubled by Strabo (1. vi. p. 433 [p. 283, 
ed. Casaub.]) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. iii. 16). 

66. Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 6, 16) allows quinqua- 
girUa millia for this brevissimus cursus, and agrees 
with the real distance from Otranto to La Vallona, 
or Aulon (D’Anville, Analyse de la Carte des 
C6tes de la Gr^ce, etc., p. 3-6). Hermolaus Bar- 
barus, who substitutes centum (Hardiun, Not. Ixvi, 
in Plin. 1. iii.), might have been corrected by every 
Venetian pilot wftp had sailed out of the gulf. 

67. lnfamesscopulosAcroceraunia,Horat.carm. 

L 3. The praecipitem Africum decertantem Aqui- 
lonibus et rabiem Noti, and the monstra natantia 
of the Adriatic, are Somewhat enlarged; but 
Horace trembling for the life of Virgil is an mter- 
esting moment in the history of poetry and fridid- 
ship. ' 

68. ds els rdp a6ro0 

(Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106 [tom. i. p. 193, ed. Boxm]). 
Yet the Normans shaved, and the Venetians Wbte 
their beards: they must have derided the m bdurd 
Of Bohemond; a harsh interpretation! (Ducafigc^ 
Not. ad Alexiad. p. 2^). 

69. Muratori (Annan d’ltalia, toni* ix. t^. 
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obierm th«t some atitlsors (Petarui tkiacoa. 

Qaraau Casinen. 1, c. 49)' compose the Ghreek 


army of 170,000 men, but that the knandnd maty be 
stru^ off, and that Malaterra reckons only 70,000: 
a slight inattention. The passage to which he 
alludes is in the Chronicle of Lupus Protospata 
(Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). Malaterra (1. iii. c. 27) 
speabi in high but inde^ite terms of the emperor, 
cum copiis innumerabilibus: like the Apulian poet 
(1. iv. p. 272):-* 

More locustarum montes et plana teguntur. 

70. See William of Malmesbury de Gestis An- 
glorum, 1. ii. p. 92. Alexius fidem Anglorum sus- 
piciens prsBcipuis familiaritatibus suis eos applica- 
bat, amorem eorum filio transcribens. Ordertcus 
Vitalis (Hist. Eccles. 1. ivi p. 508, 1. vii. p« 641) 
relates their emigration from England and their 
service in Greece. 

7x. See the Apulian (1. i* p. 256). The character 
and story of these Manichaeans has been the sub¬ 
ject of the fifty-fourth chapter. 

72. See the simple and masterly narrative of 
Caesar himself (Comment, de Bell. Civil, iii. 41- 
75). It is a pity that Quintus Icilius (M. Guis- 
chard) did not live to analyse these operations, as 
he has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 

73. llaXXds AXX17 K&u which is very 

properly translated by the President Cousin (Hist, 
de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 131, in i2mo), qui 
combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu^elle ne frit 
pas aussi savante que celle d* Ath^nes. The Grecian 
goddess was composed of two discordant char¬ 
acters—of Neith, the workwoman of Sais in Egypt, 
and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in 
Libya (Banier, Mythologie, tom. iv. p. i-~3i, in 
X2mo). 

74. Azina Coznnena (1. iv. p. 116 [tom. i. p. 210, 
ed. Bonn]) adxzures, with some degree of terror, 
her masculine virtues. They were more familiar to 
the Latins; and though the Apulian (L iv. p. 273) 
mentions her presence and her wound, he repre- 
smts her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc bello Roberti forte sagitt4 
Qu&dam Isesa fuit: quo vulnere nullam 

Dum sperabat opem, se pcene subegerat hosti. 
The last is an unlucky word for a female 
prisoner. 

' 75, *Aird T§s foO 'Po^irepToO 

Tp& 3 Tt\v sard rwr bnreurf cu' rfflr 

KcXrSr bffinrowrw (Azma, 1. v. p. 133 [tom. i. p. 
137, ed. Bonn]’); and ebewhere xal yip KeXrds ivijp 
irfis piy dr^roterros lify bppdiw noX Hip 

(p. 140 [tom. i, p. 251, ed. Bonn]). 
The pedantn^ of the princess in the choice of 
clntsic appellations encouraged Ducazige to apply 
to his^ countrymen the characters of tize ancient 
Gauls. 

^ lAXpv^ FtQt^^ (tom. V. p. 45} 6000; 

Wi^m Idle. ApuJto more thmi ,5000 <h iv. p. 

.modesty is singular and laudable: 
wbh so little p‘oublc havashiin two or 
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77. The BjCHnam had Changed the inauspk^us 
name of Mpi^dmnnus to Dyrra^hxm (Plin. HL n6); 
and the vulgar corruption of Duracium (see Mala¬ 
terra) bore some i^^ty to hardness^ One of Rob¬ 
ert’s names was Durand, d durando: poor wit! (Al- 
beric. Monach. in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 137.) 

78. Bpodxovs KoX ixpUips dlvtp rtt a^rods, [rdr] 
nrkpa Kal [r6i»] vUfp (Anna, 1. i. p. 35 [tom. i. p. 
70, ed. Bonn]). By these similes, so different from 
those of Homer, she wishes to inspire contempt as 
well as horror for the little noxious animal, a con¬ 
queror. Most unfortunately, the conunon sense, 
or common nozisense, of mankind, resists her laud¬ 
able design. 

79. Prodiit hdc auctor Trojanae cladis Achilles. 
The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275) may 
be excused by the more classic poetry of Virgil 
(iEneid II. 197), Larissacus Achilles, but it is not 
justified by the geography of Homer. 

80. The tQp irtBLXtap irpoiXpara, which encum¬ 
bered the knights on foot, have been ignorantly 
translated spurs (Anna Comnena, Alexias, L v. p. 
140 [tom. i. p. 251, ed. Bonn]). Ducange has ex¬ 
plained the true sense by a ridiculous and incon¬ 
venient fashion, which lasted from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century. These peaks, in the form of a 
scorpion, were sometimes two feet, and fastened to 
the knee with a silver chain. 

81. The epistle itself (Alexias, 1. iii. p. 93, 94, 95 

[tom. i« p. 174~i 77, ed. Bonn]) well deserves to be 
read. There is one expression, itaTpoirb\£Kw de8</;d- 
pop fperi [p. 177], which Ducange does 

not understand. I have endeavoured to grope out 
a tolerable meaning: xpwrhj^wp is a golden crown; 
&(rrpoireXem is explained by Simon Fortius (in 
Lexico Grseco-Barbar.), by xepovFb, irpi^HiPt a 
fiash of lightning. 

82. For these general events I must refer to the 
general historians Sigonius, Baronius, Muratori, 
Mosheim, St. Marc, etc. 

83. The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends 
or invectives (St. Marc, Abr6g6, tom. iii. p. 235, 
etc.); and his miraculous or magical perfonxiaxices 
are alike incredible to a modem reader. He wil), 
as usual, find some instruction in Le Qerc (Vie de 
Hildebrand, Biblioth, ancienne et modeme, tonu 
viii.), and much amusement in Bayle (Diction- 
naire Critique, Grigoire VIL). That pope was W* 
doubtedly a great man, a second Athamius, in a 
more fratunate age of the church. ,May I presume 
to add that the portrait of Athanasius is one of the 
passages of my history (vol. i. >p.. 697, ss^O ydth 
which I am the least dissatisiiec^ 

84. Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schis¬ 
matic, calls him mritrvo’m oOrpst IXdiras (1. i p. 
32 [tom. i. p. 66, ed, Boim])> a pope, or priest, 
worthy to be spit upon; and aocines him of scourg¬ 
ing, shaving, and perhaps of castrating, the amr 
bamdm of Henry (p. 31, 33), But this outrage is 
improi^le: azu) doubtful the sensibte prdape 
of\Gousi,zO« 
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B5. Sic uno ten^xtfc vkti 

Sunt terrae Domini duo: rex Alemannicus 
iite> 

Imperii rector Romani maximus ille. 

Alter ad arma ruens armis superatur; et 
alter 

Nominis auditi sol4 formidine cessit. 

It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, 
should ^tinguish the Greek as the ruler of the 
Roman empire (1. iv. p. 274). 

86. The narrative of Malaterra (1. iii, c. 37, p. 
587, 588) is authentic, circumstantial, and fair. 
Dux ignem exclamans urbe incensa, etc. The 
Apulian softens the mischief (inde quibusdam sedi- 
bus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some 
partial chronicles (Muratori Annali, tom. ix. p. 
«47)- 

87. After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit 
Donatus (de Romi veteri et novd, 1. iv. c. 8, p. 
489) prettily adds, Duraret hodieque in Ckclio 
monte, interque ipsum et capitolium, miserabilis 
facies prostratse urbis, nisi in hortorum vinetor- 
umque amoenitatem Roma resurrexisset, ut per- 
petuS viriditate contegeret vulnera et ruinas suas. 

88. The royalty of Robert, either promised or 
bestowed by the pope (Anna, 1. i. p. 32 [tom. i. p. 
65, ed. Bonn]), is sufficiently confirmed by the 
Apulian (1. iv. p. 270). 

Romani regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Papa ferebatur. 

Nor can I understand why Gretser and the other 
papal advocates should be displeased with this 
new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

89. See Homer, Iliad B (I hate this pedantic 
mode of quotation by the letters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet), 87, etc. His bees are the image of a disorderly 
crowd; their discipline and public works seem to 
be the ideas of a later age (Virgil, i®ndd. 1. i. [v. 
430, sqq-\)- 

90. Gulidm. Appulus, 1. v. p. 276. The admir¬ 
able port of Brundusium was double; the outward 
hnrbour was a gulf covered by an island, and nar¬ 
rowing by degrees, till it communicated by a small 
gullet with the inner harbour, which embraced 
the city on both sides. Caesar and nature have 
laboured for its ruin; and against such agents 
what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan gov¬ 
ernment? (Swinburne’s Travels in the Two Sic¬ 
ilies, vol. i. p. 384-390.) 

William of Apulia (1. v. p. 276) describes 
the’ victory of the Normans, and forgets the two 
previous defeats, which are diligently recorded by 
Anna Comnena (1. vi. p. 159, 160, 161 [p. 282- 
285, ed. Bonn]). In her turn, she invents or mag- 
nhlm a fourth action, to give the Venetians re- 
venire and rewards. Their own feelings were far 
different, since they deposed their doge, propter 
exddium stoli (Dandulus in Chron. in Muratori, 
Si^pti Rerum Italicarum, tom. xU. p. 249). 

"92. The most authentic writers, WiUiam of 
Apil^ (L V. 277), Jeffrey Malaterra (1. tii. c. 41, 
p. 5^), and Romuald of Salerno (Ch^n. in Mu¬ 


ratori, Script. Renim Ital. tom. vii.), are ignoramt 
of this crime, so apparent to our countrymen 
William of Malmeslmry (1. iii. p. 107) and Roger 
de Hoveden (p. 710, in Script, post Bedam); and 
the latter can tell how the just Alexius married, 
crowned, and burnt alive, his female accomplice. 
The English historian is indeed so blind, that he 
ranks Robert Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the 
knights of Henry I., who ascended the throne fif¬ 
teen years after the duke of Apulia’s death. 

93. The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some 
Howers over the grave of an enemy (Alexiad, 1. v. 
[vi.] p. 162-166 [tom. i. p. 288-295, ed. Bonn]); 
and his best praise is the esteem and envy of Wil¬ 
liam the pqnqueror, the sovereign of his family. 
Grsecia (says Malaterra) hostibus recCdentibus 
libera Iseta quievit: Apulia tota sive \Calabria 
turbatur. 

94. Urbs Venusina nitet tantis decoi^ta sep- 

ulchris, 

is one of the last lines of the Apulian’s poe^ (1. v. 
p. 278). William of Malmesbury (1. iii. p. ip7) in¬ 
serts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is not worth 
transcribing. 

95. Yet Horace had few obligations to Venusia: 

he was carried to Rome in his childhood (Serm. i. 
6 [v. 76]); and his repeated allusions to the doubt¬ 
ful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm. iii. 4; 
Serm. ii. i [v. 34, sqq.]) arc unworthy of his age 
and genius. i 

96. See Giannone (tom. ii. p. 88-93) and the 
historians of the first crusade. 

97. The reign of Roger and the Norman kings 
of Sicily fills four books of the Istoria Civile of Gi¬ 
annone (tom. ii. 1. xi.-xiv. p. 136-340), and is 
spread over the ninth and tenth volumes of the 
Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Biblioth^que 
Italique (tom. i. p. 175-222) I find a useful ab¬ 
stract of Capecelatro, a modern Neapolitan, who 
has composed, in two volumes, the history of his 
country from Roger I. to Frederic II. inclusive. 

98. According to the testimony of Philistus and 
Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse could 
maintain a standing force of 10,000 horse, 100,000 
foot, ahd 400 galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. 
i. p. 268, 435) and his adversary Wallace (Num¬ 
bers of Mankind, p. 306, 307). The ruins of Agri- 
gentum are the theme of every traveller, D’Or- 
ville, Reidesel, Swinburne, etc. 

99. A contemporary historian of the acts of 
Roger from the year 1127 to 1135 founds his title 
on merit and power, the consent of the barons, 
and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, 
without introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. 
Coenobii Telesini Abbatis de Rebus Gestis Regis 
Rogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
tom. V. p. 607-645). 

100. The Idags of France, England, Scotland, 
Castille, Arragon, Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Hungary. The three finit were more ancient 
than Charlemagne; the three next were created by 
their sword; the thm last by thdr baptism; and of 
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these the kina of Hiingary alone was honoured or 
debased by a papal crown. 

xox. Faeellus and a crowd of Sicilians had 
imagined a more early and independent corona^ 
tion (a.d. 1130, May i), which Giannone un¬ 
willingly rejects (tom. ii. p. 137*^144)- This fiction 
is disproved by the silence of contemporaries; nor 
can it be restored by a spurious charter of Messina 
(Muratori, Annali d’Italia, tom. ix. p. 340; Pagi, 
CSritica, tom. iv. p. 467, 468). 

loa. Roger corrupted the second person of Lo- 
thaire’s army, who sounded, or rather cried, a re¬ 
treat; for the Germans (says Cinnamus, 1. iii. c. i. 
p. 52 [ed. Par.; p. 90, ed. Bonn]) are ignorant of 
the use of trumpets. Most ignorant himself! 

103. Sec De Guignes, Hist. G6n6rale des Huns, 
tom, i. p. 369-373, and Gardonne, Hist, de TAf- 
rique, etc., sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. 

р. 70-144. Their common original appears to be 
Novairi. 

104. Tripoli (says the Nubian geographer, or, 
more properly, the Sherif al Edrisi) urbs fortis, 
saxeo muro vallata, sita prope litus maris. Hanc 
expugnavit Rogerius, qui mulieribus captivis duc- 
tis, viros peremit. 

105. See the geography of Leo Africanus (in 
Ramusio, tomi i, fol. 74 verso, foL 75 recto) and 
Shaw’s Travels (p. no), the seventh book of Thu- 
anus, and the eleventh of the Abb6 de Vertot. The 
possession and defence of the place was offered by 
Charles V. and wisely declined by the knights of 
Malta. 

106. Pagi has accurately marked the African 
conquests of Roger; and his criticism was supplied 
by his friend the Abb6 de Longucrue, with some 
Arabic memorials (a.d. 1147, No. 26, 27; a.d. 
1148, No. 16; A.D. 1153, No. 16). 

107. Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit 
et Afcr. 

A proud inscription, which denotes that the Nor¬ 
man conquerors were still discriminated from 
their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

X08. Hugo Falcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Mura- 
tori Script, tom, vii. p. 270, 271) ascribes these 
losses to the neglect or treachery of the admiral 
Majo. 

109. The silence of the Sicilian historians, who 
end too soon or begin too late, must be supplied by 
Otho of Frisingen, a German (de Gestis Fredcrici 
L 1. i. c. 33, in Muratori Script, tom, vi. p. 668), 
the Venetian Andrew Dandulus (Id. tom. xii. p. 
2B2, 283), and the Greek writers Cinnamus (1. iii. 

с. 2-5) and Nicetas (in Manuel. L iii. c. i-^ [p. 

ed. Bonn]). 

IX o. To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue 
f apply the Tap* 6}ilyop 4X06 roO iXiapoi of Ginna- 
xnus, 1. U. c. 19, p. 49 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]. Muratori, 
on tolerable evidence (Aimali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 
420, 421), laughs at the delicacy of the French, 
^ho maintain, marisque nullo impediente periculo 
ad regnum premium reversum esse; yet I observe 
that their advocate Ducange, is less positive as the 


commentator on C i nn a m us than as the editor \ 
Joinville. 

11X. In palatium regium sagittas igneas inject^ 
says Dandulus; but Nicetas, 1. ii. c. 8, p. 66 [p) 
130, ed. Bonn], transforms them into ftkXij iLpyvpk^\ 
ovt txopTa drpAxrouf, and adds that Manuel styled 
this insult waLyppop and yk’Ktara ... XuareOopra, 
These arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de Beau¬ 
vais, are again transmuted into gold. 

1X2. For the invasion of Italy, which is almost 
overlooked by Nicetas, see the more polite history 
of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1-15, p. 78-101 [p. 134-175, 
ed. Bonn]), who introduces a diffuse narrative by 
a lofty profession, vepi re SueeXias, nal rijs *IraX&p 
krxkTTeTo y^s, ws /cal rairras I'Vcapalocs Apoffd/aairOf 
iii. 5 [p. loi, ed. Bonn]. 

113. The Latin, Otho (de Gestis Frcdcrici 1.1. 
ii. c. 30, p. 734), attests the forgery; the Greek, 
Cinnamus (1. iv. c. i, p. 78 [p. 135, ed. Bonn]), 
claims a promise of restitution from Conrad and 
Frederic. An act of fraud is always credible when 
it is told of the Greeks. 

114. Quod Anconitani Graecum imperium nimis 
diligerent. . . Vencti speciali odio Anconam ode- 
runt. The cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the 
beneficia, fiumen aureum of the emperor; and the 
Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (1. iv. 
c. 14, p. 98 [p. 170, ed. Bonn]). 

115. Muratori mentions the two sieges of An-^ 
cona; the first, in 1167, against Frederic 1. in 
person (Annali, tom. x. p. 39, etc.); the second, in 
1173, against his lieutenant Christian, Archbishop 
of Mentz, a man unworthy of his name and office 
(p. 76, etc.). It is of the second siege that we pos¬ 
sess an original narrative, which he has published 
in his great collection (tom. vi. p. 921-946). 

XI6. We derive this anecdote from an anony¬ 
mous chronicle of Fossa Nova, published by Mu¬ 
ratori (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 874). 

117. The BaalXeiop arjp/uop of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 
14, p. 99 [p. 171, ed. Bonn]) is susceptible of this 
double sense. A 5tand2urd is more Latin, an im^e 
more Greek. 

118. Nihilominus quoque petebat, ut quia ocf 
Casio justa et tempus opportunum et acceptabilq 
se obtulerant, Romani corona imperii a Sancto 
apostolo sibi redderetur; quoniam non ad Fred- 
erici Alamanni, sed ad suiun jus asseruit pertinere 
(Vit. Alexandri III. a Cardinal. Arragoniae, in 
Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 458). His 
second embassy was accompanied cum ixmnensa 
multitudine pecuniarum. 

119. Nimis alta et perplexa sunt (Vit. Alex¬ 
andri III. p. 460, 461) says the cautious pope. 

120. MriBhp pb€T6p €ipai Xkycap rg pocarkp^ 

vp6s rifp irptfffivrkpaVf viXai iLiro^^vyturS»p (Cinna- 
mus, 1. iv. c. 14, p. 99 [p. 171, ed. Bonn]). 

121. In his sixth book, Cinnamus describes the 
Venetian war, which Nicetas has not thought 
worthy of his attention. The Italian accounts^ 
which do not satisfy our curiosity, are reported.by 
the annalist Muratori, undo? the years ixyx, iete. 
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l ft2. Thil ‘victory is mentioned by Romuald of 
Salerno (in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. Vii. p. 
T98). It is'Whimsical enpugh that, in the praise of 
die king of Sicily, Ginnamus (1. iv. c. 13, p. 97,98 
[p. 168, td. Bonn]} is much wanner and more 
copious than Falcandus (p. 268, 270). But the 
Greek is fond of description, and the Latin his¬ 
torian is not fond of William the Bad. 

123. For the epistle of William 1. see Ginnamus 
(1. iv. c. 15, p. 101, 102 [p. 173-175, ed. Bonn]) 
and Nicetas (1. ii. c. 8 [p. 128, ed. ]^nn]). It is 
difficult to affirm whether these Greeks deceived 
themselves or the public in these flattering pcH*- 
traits of the grandeur of the empire. 

124.1 can only quote of original evidence the 
poor chronicles of Sicard of Cremona (p. 603), and 
of Fossa Nova (p. 875), as they are published in 
the seventh tome of Muratori’s historians. The 
king of Sicily sent his troops contra nequitiam 
' Andronici ... ad acquirendum imperium C. P. 
They were capti aut confusi. . . decepti captique, 
by Isaac. 

125. By the failure of Ginnamus, we are now re¬ 
duced to Nicetas (in Andronico, 1. i. c. 7, 8, 9,1. ii. 
c. 1, in Isaac Angelo, 1. i. c. 1-4), who now be¬ 
comes a respectable contemporary. As he survived 
the emperor and the empire, he is above flattery; 
but the fall of Constantinople exasperated his 
prejucEices against the Latins. For the honour of 
learning I shall observe that Homer’s great com¬ 
mentator, Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, 
refused to desert his flock. 

126. The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, 
Which properly extends from 1154 to 1169, is in¬ 
serted in the seventh volume of Muratori’s Collec- 
tiem (tom. vii. p. 259^44), and preceded by an 
eloquent preface or epistle (p. 251-258, de Galam- 
itatibus Sicilise). Falcandus has been styled the 
Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, but immense, 
abatement, ftom the first to the twelfth century, 
flrom a senator to a monk, I would not strip him of 
his title: his narrative is rapid and persincuous, his 
style bold and elegant, his observation keen; he 
had studied mankind, and feels like a man. I can 
only regret the narrow and barren field on which 
his labours have been cast. 

127. The laborious Benedictines (FArt de veri¬ 
fier le$ Dates, p. 896}, are of opinion that the true 
natne of Falcandus is Fulcandus or Foucault. Ac¬ 
cording to them, Hugues Foucault, a Frenchman 
by birth, and at length Abbot of St. Denys, had 
fiffiowed into Sicily his patron Stephen de la 
pedche, unde to the mother of William II., arch- 

of Palermo, and great chancdlor of the 
IdimEnn* Yet Falcandus has all the feelings of a 
imd the title of Alumnus (which he be- 
* Itgm op bimSeH) appears to indicate that he was 
b6n%, or at least educated, in the island. 

ta8. Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Germano 
bewhu Ids history firom the death and praises of 
Wtffiam II. After some unmewhig ej^ithets, he 
ilnb continues: Legb et justitise cuittu teihpm'e 


sub v%ebat in regno; soft erat ^orte 

tentus; (were they mortals?) ui^Ue pan, ubique 
Securitas, nec laUronum mettiebat viator insidks, 
nec maris hauta oflendicula piratanmi (Scri^. 
Rerum Ital. tom. vii. p. 969). 

129. Gonstantia, primis a cunabulis in deid- 

arum tuarum affluentik diutius educata, tuisque 
institutis, doctrinis et moribus informata,'tandem 
opibus tuis Barbaros delatura discessit: et nunc 
cum ingentibus copiis revertitur, ut pulchdrriilim 
nutricis ornamenta barbarick foeditate contam- 
inet. . . Intueri mihi jam videor turbulentas bar- 
barorum acies . . . clvitates opulentas et loca diu- 
turh& pace florentia metfl concutere, csede vastare, 
rapinis att^rere, et foedare luxurift: [pccurrunt] 
hinc cives aut gladiis intercepti, aut semtute de¬ 
press!, virgines constupratse, matrons, etc. [p. 253 
and 254.] \ 

130. Certe si regem [sibi] non dubix virtutis 
elegerint, nec a Saracenis Ghristiani diWntiant, 
poterit rex creatus rebus licet quasi de8|Watis et 
perditis subvenire, et incursus hostium,'si pru- 
denter egerit, propulsarc. [p. 253 and 254.] 

131. In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, 
novarum rerum studiis aguntur, nihil arbitror spei 
aut fidueix reponendum. [ib.] 

132. Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam 
attendas, . . . murorum etiam ambitum densis 
turribus circumseptum. [ib.] 

133. Gum crudelitate piraticfl Theutonqm con- 
fligat atrocitas, et inter ambustos lapides, et Ethnx 
fiagrantis incendia, etc. [ib.] 

134. Earn partem, quam nobilissimarum civi- 
tatum fulgor illustrat, qux et toti regno singulari 
meruit privilegio prxminere nefarium esset ... 
vel barbarorum ingressfl pollui, I wish to tran¬ 
scribe his florid, but curious, description of the 
palace, city, and luxuriant plain of Palermo, [ib.] 

135. Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tam 
inopia civium, quam paucitas beUatonun elidunt. 
[ib.] 

136. At vero, quia difficile est Christiaftos in 

tanto rerum txirbine, sublato regis timore Sara- 
cenos non opprimere, si Saraceni injuriis fatigati 
ab eis coeperint dissidcre, et castella forte maritima 
vel montanas munitiones occupaverint; ut hinc 
cum Theutonicis summ& [sit] virtute pugnandum, 
illinc Saracenis crebris insuitibus occurrendum, 
quid putas acturi sunt Siculi inter has depress! 
augustias, et velut inter malleum et incudem multo 
cum discrimine constituti? hoc uti^ue agent quod 
pbterunt, ut se Barbaris miserabili coiiditione de- 
d^fes, in eorutn se confbrant potestat^. O uti- 
nam plebis et procerum Christianort^ ^ Sara- 
cenorum vota conveniant; ut regem sibi coocor- 
diter eligentes, [imientes] barbarOs tbtlt viribus, 
toto conkmine, totiaque denderiia protmrbare con- 
tebdant [p. 254]. The Normals aftd Chilians ap- 
pear to be confounded. « j 

' 137. The testimony of cm Englishmah', of Roger 
de Hoveden (p. 6^), WiH hjghtfy W^h against 
the dldace of Oehnan cfod Itil^ hSK^y^t^^ura- 
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L viii p, 103}, The last of tbew itninualei, lhet» bi 


Ana^H d’ltalii^ tom. x. p. I56)< Hit pi^ests 
«&d FHOgiintt, who retuimd kota Rome, exalted^ 
by every tale, the omnipotence of the holy Either. 

Ego' enim in eo ctim Teutonicis manere 
non debeo (Oaffari, Annal. Genuenses, in Mura* 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicdrum, tom. vi. p. 367, 
368). 

13P. For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see 
the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. p. 149, and a.d. 
1233, 1247), Giannone (tom. ii. p. 385), and of the 
originals, in Muratori’s Collection, Richard de St. 
Germano (tom. vii. p. 996), Matteo Spinelli de 
Giovenazzo (tom. vii. p. 1064), Nicliolas de Jam- 
silla (tom. x. 494 )* Matteo Villani (tom. xiv. 


reducing the Saracens of Nocera^ Charles Ih of 
Anjou employed leather artifice than violeisce^ 

140. Muratori ^otes a passage from Arnold of 
Lubro ( 1 . tv. c. 20): Reperit thesauros absoondltos, 
et omncm lapidum preliosorum et gemmarum 
gloriam, ita ut oneratis ifio somariis, gloriose ad 
terram suam redierit. Roger de Hoveden, who 
mentions the violation of the royal tombs and 
corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno at 200,000 
ounces of gold (p. 476). On these occasions I am 
almost tempted to etcclaim with the listening maid 
in La Fontaine, voudrois bien avoir ce qui 
manque.” 


Chapter LVII 


X. I am indebted for his character and history to 
D’Herbelot (Bibliothdque Orientale, Mahmud^ p. 
533 “ 537 )j M. de Guignes (Histoire des Huns, tom. 
iii. p. 155-173), and our countryman Colonel 
Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23-83). In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan he styles him¬ 
self the translator of the Persian Fcrishta; but in 
his florid text it is not easy to distinguish the ver¬ 
sion and the original. 

2. The dynasty of the Samanides continued 125 
years, a.d. 874-999, under ten princes. Sec their 
succession and ruin in the Tables of M. de Guignes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 404-406). They were 
followed by the Gaznevides, a.d. 999-1183 (see 
tom. i. p. 239, 240). His division of nations often 
disturbs the series of time and place. 

3. Gaznah hortos non habet: est emporium et 
domicilium mercaturae Indies. Abulfeds Geo¬ 
graph. Reiske, tab. xxiii, p. 349; D’Hcrbclot, p. 
364. It has not been visited by any modern trav¬ 
eller. 

4. By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, 
who employed an Arabian or Chaldaic word that 
signifies lord and master (D’Hcrbelot, p. 825), It is 
interpreted kiyroKpkrmp^ Ba<riX€i)s, Bao'tXeow', by the 
Byzantine writers of the eleventh century; and the 
name (SwXrm^ds, Soldanus) is familiarly employed 
in the Greek and Latin languages, altar it had 
passed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and 
othar emirs of Asia and Egypt. Ducange (Disser¬ 
tation xvi. sur Joinvillc, p, 238-246, Gloss. Grace, 
ct Latm.) labours to find the title of Sultan in the 
ancient kingdom of Persia: but his proofr are mere 
shadows; a proper name in the Themes of Con¬ 
stantine (ii II [tom. iii. p. 61, cd. Bonn]), an 
nnticxj^lon of Zonaras, etc., and a medal of Kai 
Khbst^, not (as he believes) the Sassanide of the 
sixth, but ihO Sdjukide of Iconium of the thir¬ 
teenth century (De GuignOs, Hist, des Huns, tom. 

5 * ^eri|l^ii^\(4pud Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, voi. 
i' 49) mentions the report df a gaa in the Indian 
eriny. But as I am slow in believing this premature 


(a.d. X 008) use of artillery, I must desire to scruti¬ 
nise first the text and then the authority of Fer- 
ishta, who lived in the Mogul court in the last 
century. 

6. Kinoge, or Canouge (the old Palimbothra}, 
is marked in latitude 27® 3', longitude 80® 13'. See 
D’Anvillc (Antiquit6 de ITnde, p. 60-62), cor¬ 
rected by the local knowledge of Major RennelJ 
(in his excellent Memoir on his Map of Hindostan, 
P* 37“43)* 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for the areca 
nut, 60,000 bands of musicians, etc. (Abulfed. 
Gcograph. tab. xv, p. 274; Dow, vol. i. p. 16), will 
allow an ample deduction. 

7. The idolaters of Europe, says Fcrishta (Dow, 
vol. i. p. 66). Consult Abulfeda (p. 272) and Ren- 
nell’s Map of Hindostan. 

8. D’Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 527. 
Yet these letters, apophthegms, etc., arc rarely the 
language of the heart, or the motives of public 
action. 

9. For instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty 
miskals (Dow, vol. i. p. 53), or six pounds three 
ounces: the largest in the treasury of Delhi weighed 
seventeen midcals (Voyages de Tavernier, |»urtie 
ii. p. 280). It is true that in the East all colooted 
stones are called rubies (p. 355), and that Taver* 
nier saw three larger and more precious among the 
jewels de notre grand roi, le plus puissant et |»lu8 
magnifique de tous les rois de la terre (p. 376}« 

10. D^, vol. i. p. 65. The sovereign of Kfrmge 
is said to have possessed 2500 elephants (Abulfi^. 
Gcograph. tab. xv. p. 374). From these Indian 
stories the reader may correct a note in my fixwt 
volume; or from that note he may correct these 
stories* 

11. See a just and natural picture of these pat- 
torai manners, in the history of William Ardi* 
bishop of Tyre ( 1 . i. c. vii. in the Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 633, 634), and a valuable note by 
editor of the Histoire G^n^alogique des Tataxi,^i»« 

535-538- ' ■ ■ ' '. 

12. The first emigrations of the Turkmaasi and 
doubtful origin of the Sdyukians, may br tr«E^ip 
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the laborious History df the Huns, by M. de 
Guignes (tom. L Tables Ghronologiques, 1 . v. tom. 
iii. 1 . vii. ix. x.), and the Biblioth^que Orientale of 
D’Herbelot (p. 799-802,897-901), Eimacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 331-333 Uto ed., Lugd. B., 1625I), 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 221, 222). 

13. Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 89, 95- 
98.1 have copied this passage as a specimen of the 
Persian manner; but I suspect that, by some odd 
fatality, the style of Ferishta has been improved 
by that of Ossian. 

14. The Zendekan of D’Herbelot (p. 1028), the 
Dindaka of Dow (vol. i. p. 97), is probably the 
Dandanekan of Abulfeda (Gcograph. p. 345, 
Reiske), a small town of Chorasan, two days* 
journey from Mard, and renowned through the 
East for the production and manufacture of cotton. 

15. The Byzantine historians (Gedrenus, tom. 
ii. p. 766, 767 [p. 566, sq., ed. Bonn], Zonaras, tom. 
ii. p. 255 [ 1 . xvii. c. 25]; Nicephorus Bryennius, p. 

‘21 [p. 26, ed. Bonn]) have confounded in this rev¬ 
olution the truth of time and place, of names and 
persons, of causes and events. The ignorance and 
errors of these Greeks (which I shall not stop to 
unravel) may inspire some distrust of the story of 
Gyaxares and Gyrus, as it is told by their most 
eloquent predecessors. 

16. Willcrm. Tyr. 1 , i. c. 7, p. 633. [In Gesta Dei 
per Franc, tom. i. fol. Hanov. 1611.] The divina- 
ticm by arrows is ancient and famous in the East. 

17. D’Herbclot, p. 801. Yet after the fortune of 
his posterity, Seljuk became the thirty-fourth in 
lineal descent from the great Airasiab emperor of 
Touran (p. 800). The Tartar pedigree of the house 
of Zingis gave a different cast to flattery and fable; 
and the historian Mirkhond derives the Seljukidcs 
from Alankavah, the virgin mother (p. 801, col. 
2). If they be the same as the Z^zuts of Abulghazi 
Bahadur Khan (Hist. Gfn6alogique, p. 148), we 
quote in their favour the most weighty evidence of 
a Tartar prince himself, the descendant of Zingis, 
Alankavah, or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 

18. By a slight corruption Togrul Beg is the 
Tangroli-pix of the Gre^s. His reign and char¬ 
acter arc faithfully exhibited by D’Herbelot (Bib- 
lioth^ue Orientale, p. 1027, 1028) and De 
Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 189-201). 

19. Gedrenus, tom. ii. p. 774, 775 [p. 580, sq,^ 
ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 257 [ 1 . xvii. c. 25]. 
With their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, 
they describe the ambassador .as a sheriff who, like 
the ayncellus of the patriarch, was the vicar and 
successor of the caliph. 

20. From William of Tyre I have borrowed this 
distinction of Turks and Turkmans, which at least 
is. popular and convenient. The names are the 
sasnev and the addition of man is of the same import 
in: the Piersic and Teutonic idioms. Few critics will 
<adopt:rthe etymology of James de Vitry (Hist. 
Hierosol. L i. c. 11, p. 1061 [Gesta Dei p. Franc.]), 
c»Cr Turtomani, quasi Twrei et Comani^ a mixed 



21. Hist. G6n6rale .de8 Huns, tom. iii. p. 165, 
166,167. M. de Guignes quotes Abulmahasen, an 
historian of Egypt. 

22. Gonsult the Bibliothdque Orientale, in the 
articles of the Abhassides, Caher, and Caiem, and the 
Annals of Eimacin and Abulpharagius. 

23. For this curious ceremony I am indebted to 
M. de Guignes (tom. iii. p. 197, 198), and that 
learned author is obliged to Bondari, who com- 
p>osed in Arabic the history of the Seljukides (tom. 
V. p. 365). I am ignorant of his age, country, and 
character. 

24. Eodem anno (a.h. 455) obiit princeps To- 

grulbecus . . . rex fuit clemens, prudens, ct peritus 
regnandj, ^jus terror corda mortalium invaserat, 
ita ut obedirent ei reges atque ad ipsumperiberent. 
Eimacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 342, vers. Erpenii [4to 
ed.]. \ 

25. For these wars of the Turks andlRomans, 
see in general the Byzantine histories os Zonaras 
and Gedrenus, Scylitzes the continuator of Ge¬ 
drenus and Nicephorus Bryennius Gaesar. ^'he two 
first of these were monks, the two latter statesmen; 
yet such were the Greeks, that the difference of 
style and character is scarcely discernible. For the 
Orientals, I draw as usual on the wealth of D’Her- 
bclot (see titles of the first Seljukidcs) and the 
accuracy of De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. 
iii. 1 . X.). 

26. *Etl>kp€ro 7dp h ToOpians \6yos, < 5 ?s 6 lviT€wpu)- 
pkvov KaTOATTpad^vat, t6 TobpKoov ykpos bv6 rr^s rota6- 
Tfjs Svudpeufs, brolay 6 MuKeSdfy Ayi^aybpos xa- 
r&TTpkfparo llkpcras, Gedrenus, tom. ii. p. 79 ^ [p* 
611, ed. Bonn], The credulity of the vulgar is al¬ 
ways probable; and the Turks had learned from 
the Arabs the history or legend of Escander Dul- 
carnein (D’Herbclot, p. 317, etc.). 

27. Ot rify *lfiripLay xal MeaotroTaplayf xal rijy ira- 
pojceifjtkyyiy oUova^y ^Appeylay xal ot r^y *lovdaixiiy rod 
NeorroptoO xal rdfy *Axe 4 >b\(joy OpTityxebovaiy aipeaiy 
(Scylitzes, ad calcem Gcdreni, tom. ii. p. 834 [p. 
687, ed. Bonn], whose ambiguous construction 
shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded 
the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies). He fa¬ 
miliarly talks of the pi}yts, xdAos, bpyif, BcoS, qual¬ 
ities, as I should apprehend, very foreign to the 
perfect Being; but his bigotry is forced to confess 
that they were soon afterwards discharged on the 
orthodox Romans. 

28. Had the name of Georgians been known to 
the Greeks (Strittcr, Memorise Byzant. tom. iv. 
Iberica)y I should derive it from their agriculture, 
as the ZxvBal ytwpyol of Herodotus ( 1 . iv. c. 18, p* 
289, edit. Wcsseling). But it appears only since the 
crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. 
Hierosol. c. 79, p. 1095) and Orientals (D’Hcr- 
belpt, p. 407), and was devoutly borrowed from 
St. George of Gappadocia. 

29. Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 632. See, 
in Ghardin’s Travels (tom. i. p, 171-174), the 
manners and religion of this han^me but worth¬ 
less nation* See the pedigree of their princes from 
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Adam to the present century, in the Tables of M. 
de Guignes (tom. i. p. 433-438). 

30. This city is mentioned by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imperii, 1. ii. c. 44, 
p. 119 [tom, iii. p. 192, ed. Bonn]) and the Byzan¬ 
tines of the eleventh century, under the name of 
Mantzikierte, and by some is confounded with 
Theodosiopolis; but Deslisle, in his notes and maps, 
has very properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda 
(Geograph, tab. xviii. p. 310) describes Malas- 
gerd as a small town, built with black stone, sup¬ 
plied with water, without trees, etc. 

31. The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. 
Byzant., tom. iii. p. 923-948) are the Gozz of the 
Orientals (Hist, dcs Huns, tom. ii. p. 522; tom. iii. 

р. 133, etc.). They appear on the Danube and the 
Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the 
name seems to have been extended to the whole 
i'urkman race. 

за. Ursclius [Ursellus] (the Riisselius of Zo- 
naras) is distinguished by Jeffrey Malaterra (1. ii. 

с. 33) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, 
and with the surname of Baliol: and our own his¬ 
torians will tell how the Baliols came from Nor¬ 
mandy to Durham, built Bernard’s castle on the 
fees, married an heiress of Scotland, etc. Ducange 
(Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1 . ii. No, 4) has 
laboured the subject in honour of the President de 
Bailleul, whose father had exchanged the sword 
for the gown. 

33. Elmacin (p. 343, 344) assigns this probable 
number which is reduced by Abulpharagius to 
15,000 (p. 227), and by D’Herbelot (p. 102) to 
12,000 horse. But the same Elmacin gives 300,000 
men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, 
Cum centum hominum millibus, multisque equis 
et magni pomp^ instructus. 'Fhe Greeks abstain 
from any definition of numbers. 

34. The Byzantine writers do not speak so dis¬ 
tinctly of the presence of the sultan; he committed 
his forces to a eunuch, had retired to a distance, 
etc. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth? 

35. He was the son of the Caesar John Ducas, 

brother of the emperor Constantine (Ducange, 
Fam. Byzant. p. 165). Nicephorus Bryennius ap¬ 
plauds his virtues and extenuates his faults (1. i. p. 
30, 38 [p. 41, 54, ed. Bonn]; 1 . ii. p. 53 [p. 76, ed. 
Bonn]). Yet he owns his enmity to Romanus, 
ob irapb 6k Bacikka. Scylitzes 

speaks more explicitly of his treason. 

зб. This circumstance, which we read and 
doubt in Scylitzes and Constantine Manasses, is 
more prudently omitted by Nicephorus and Zo- 
naras. 

37. The ransom and tribute are attested by 

reason and the Orientals. The other Greeks are 
modestly silent; but Nicephorus Bryennius dares 
to afiirm that the terms were oCk TajuaUitp 

tP* 44, cd. Bonn], and that the emperor would 
have preferred death to a shameful treaty. 

38. The defeat and captivity of Romanus Di¬ 
ogenes may be found in John Scylitzes ad calc^ 


Cedreni, tom. ii. p. S35-843 [p. 689-704) ed. 
Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 281-284 [ 1 . xvii. c. 13- 
15]; Nicephorus Bryennius, 1 . i. p. 25-32 [p. 33-44) 
ed. Bonn]; Glycas, p. 325-327 [p. 607-611, ed. 
Bonn]; Constantine Manasses, p. 134 [v. 6594, p. 
280, ed. Bonn]; Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p, 343, 
344; Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 227; D’Herbelot, p. 
102, 103; De Guignes, tom. iii. p. 207-211. Be¬ 
sides my old acquaintance Elmacin and Abulpha¬ 
ragius, the historian of the Huns has consulted 
Abulfeda, and his epitomiser Benschounah, a 
Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Soyouthi, Abulma- 
hasen of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. 

39. This interesting death is told by D’Herbclot 
(p. 103, 104) and M. de Guignes (tom. iii. p. 212, 
213), from their Oriental writers; but neither of 
them have transfused the spirit of Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 344, 345). 

40. A critic of high renown (the late Dr. John¬ 
son), who has severely scrutinised the epitaphs of 
Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscription at the 
words “repair to Maru,” since the reader must al¬ 
ready be at Maru before he could peruse the in¬ 
scription. 

41. The Bibliothdque Oricntale has given the 
text of the reign of Malek (p. 542, 543, 544, 654, 
655); and the Histoire Gcn6rale des Huns (tom. 
iii. p. 214-224) has added the usual measure of 
repetition, emendation, and supplement. Without 
those two learned Frenchmen I should be blind 
indeed in the Eastern world. 

42. See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir 
William Jones’s History of Nadir Shah, and the 
articles of the poets Amak, Anvari, Raschidi, etc., 
in the Bibliothdque Oricntale, 

43. His name was Kheder Khan. Four bags 
were placed round his sofa, and, as he listened to 
the song, he cast handfuls of gold and silver to the 
poets (D’Herbelot, p. 107). All this may be true; 
but I do not understand how he could reign in 
'Fransoxiana in the time of Malek Shah, and much 
less how Kheder could surpass him in power and 
pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end) 
of the eleventh century is the true era of his reign. 

44. Sec Chardin, Voyages cn Perse, tom. ii.' p, 
235 - 

45. The Gelalsean era (Gelaleddin, Glory of the 
Faith, was one of the names or titles of Malek 
Shah) is fixed to the fifteenth of March, a.h. 471 — 
A.D. 1079. Dr. Hyde has produced the original 
testimonies of the Persians and Arabians (de Re- 
ligione vetcrum Persarum, c. 16, p. 200-211). 

46. She speaks of this Persian royalty as 
dirdcri^s KaKoSoLHOvkarepop v€piat. Anna Comnena 
was only nine years old at the end of the reign of 
Malek Shah (a.d. 1092), and when she speaks of 
his assassination she confounds the sultan with the 
vizir (Alexias, 1 . vi. p. 177,178 [tom. i. p. 314-317, 
ed. Bonn]). 

47. So obscure, that the industry of M. 4 e 
Guignes could only copy (tom. i. p. 244; tom. tU. 
part L p. 269, etc.) the hismiry) or rather IBt, c^the 
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SeQiikidef of Kerman, In BibHotli^e Orientale. 
Tl^ were extinguished before the end of the 
twel^ century. 

48. Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who 
has visited Kerman, describes the capital as a 
great ruinous village, twenty-five days’ journey 
from Ispahan, and twenty-seven from Ormus, in 
the midst of a fertile country (Voyages en Turquie 
et en Perse, p. 107, i xo). 

49. It appears fiom Anna Comnena that the 
Turks of A^ Minor obeyed the signet and chiauss 
of the great sultan (Alexias, 1 . vi. p. 170 [tom. i. p. 
302, ed. Bonn]), and that the two sons of Soliman 
were detained in his court (p. 180 [p. 319, ib.]). 

50. This expression is quoted by Petit de la 
Cri^x (Vie de Gengiscan, p. 161) firom some poet, 
most probably a Persian. 

51. On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de 
Guignes has derived no assistance from the Turk- 

^ ish or Arabian writers, who produce a naked list of 
the Seljulddes of Roum. The Greeks are unwilling 
to expose their shame, and we roust extort some 
hints from Scylitzes (p. 860, 863 [p. 731, 736, ed. 
Bonn]), Nicephorus Bryennius (p. 88, 91, 92, etc., 
103 > *04 [P‘ * 3 ^* W-» 158 sqq., ed. Bonn]), 

and An^ Comnena (Alexias, p. 91, 92, etc., 168, 
etc. [tom. i. p. 169, sqq,, 299, sqq., ed. Bonn]). 

52. Such is the description of Roum by Haiton, 
the Armenian, whose Tartar history may be found 
in the collections of Ramusio and Bergeron (see 
Abulfeda, Geograph, climat. xvii. p. 310-305). 

53. Dkit eos quondam abusione Sodomitica in- 
tdrvertisse episcopum (Guibert. Abbat. Hist. Hier- 
osoL L i. p. 468). It is odd enough that we should 
find a parallel passage of the same people in the 
present age. ‘T 1 n’est point d’horreur que ces 
Turcs n’aient commis; et semblables aux soldats 
efir6n£s, qui dans le sac d’une ville, non contens 
de disposer de tout k leu^ gr6, pr6tendent encore 
aux suGcds les moins desirables, quelques Siphais 
ont porte leurs attentats sur la personne du vieux 
rabbi de la synagogue, et celle de I’Archeveque 
Grec.” (Memoirs du Baron de Tott, tom. ii. p. 

193.) 

54. The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes 
of a Turkish camp as if they had been present. 
'Matres correptse in conspectfi filiarum multi- 
pUdter repetitis diversorum coitibus vexabantur 
(is that the true rea<fing?); com filiae assistentes 
carmina prsecinere sakax^o CQgerentur. Mox ea- 
dmn passio ad filias, etc. 

55. See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in 
Amna Oomnena (Alexias, 1 . vi. p. 168,169 [tom. i. 

999-^61, ed. Bonn]), with the notes c^Ducange. 

William of Tyre (L i. c. 9, xo, p. 635) gives 
fim ^snost authentic and deplcxrable account of 
ebnm Ttkilsh conquests. 

, ; .57. tii his epistle to the count Flanders^ 
AlnitofeaiiS to foil too low beneath his character 
fosd ^gidty; Tot it is approved by Ducange (Not. 

. ad Aiodfodk p. $35, etc.), and parafdirascd by the 
Abbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The 


Greek text no longer existi; and eadi translator 
and scribe xn%ht say with Guibert (p. 475), verbis 
vestita meis—a privilege of most Indefinite latitude. 

58. Our best fund for the history of JeruMleOi 
from Heraclius to the crusades is contained in two 
large and original passages of William archbishop 
of Tyre (L i. c. i-io; 1 . xviii. c. 5,6), the principal 
author of the Gesta Dei pa* Francos. M. de Gui¬ 
gnes has composed a very learned M 4 moire sur le 
Commerce des Fran9ois dans le Levant avant les 
Croisades, etc. (M6m. de I’Acadfome des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xxxvii. p. 467-500.) 

59. Secundum Dominorum dispositionem pler- 
umque lucida plerumque nubila recepit intervalla, 
et segrottLXpis more temporum praesentipm grava- 
batur aut respirabat qualitate (1. i. c. 4 , p. 630). 
The Latinity of William of Tyre is by mo means 
contemptible; but in his account of mo years, 
from the loss to the recovery of Jerusalem, he ex¬ 
ceeds the true account by tMrty years. \ 

60. For the transactions of Gharlemame with 
the Holy Land, see Eginhard (de Vit^ Garoli 
Magni, c. 16, p. 79-82), Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (de Administratione Imperii, 1 . ii. c. 26, 
p. 80 [tom. iii. p. 1x5, ed. Bonn]), and Pagi (Grit- 
ica, tom. iii. a.d. 800, No. 13, X4, X5). 

61. The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphi- 
tanis viris amicis et utilium introductoribus (G^a 

P» 934 [Willerm. Tyr. lib. xviii. c. 5]). The 
trade of Venice to Egypt and Palestine canxmt pro¬ 
duce so old a title, unless we adopt the laiighable 
translation of a Frenchman who mistook the two 
factions of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for the 
Venetians and Parisians. 

62. An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud 
Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 628, tom. iv. 
p. 368) attests the unbelief of the caliph and the 
historian; yet Cantacuzene presumes to appeal to 
the Mohammedans themselves for the tru^ of this 
perpetual miracle. 

63. In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History 
the learned Mosheim has separately discussed this 
pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 2x4-306), de lumine 
sancti sepulchri. 

64. William of Malmesbury (1. iv. c. ii. p, 209) 
quotes the Itinerary of the monk Bernard^ an eye¬ 
witness, who visited Jerusalem a.d. 870. The mir¬ 
acle is confirmedJ>y another pilgrim some years 
older; and Mosheim ascribes the invention to the 
Franlu soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

65. Our travellers, Sandys (p. 134), Tbevenot 
(p. 621-627), Maundrell (p. 94,95),; etc., describe 
this extravagant force. The Gatholks are puzzled 
to decide when the miracle ended and the trick 
began. 

€6. The Orientals'thexxiseives confess .the fraud, 
and plead necessity and edification (Mfondires du 
Chevalier D’Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 140; Joscfdi Abu- 
dacni. Hist Copt. c. 20); but I willbot attempt 
with Mosheim, to explain the mode.‘Our travellers 
have foiled with the blood of St Januarlus at 
Niqdcs. 





67* S^iyHerbe]^ (Bibliothk Oiie&tade^ p. 411), 
Renaudot (Hist* Patriarch. Alex, p, 390,397,400^ 
40i)« Ehnacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 32i-3a3), and 
Niandi (p. 3 B 4 ^ 3 ^)> ^ historian of Egypt, trans¬ 
lated by Reiske from Arabic into German, and 
veihally interpreted to me by a friend. 

S8. The religion of the Druses is concealed by 
their ignorance and hypocrisy. Their secret doc¬ 
trines are confined to the elect who profess a con¬ 
templative life; and the vulgar Druses, the most 
indifferent of men, occasionally conform to the 
worship of the Mohammedans and Christians of 
their neighbourhood. The little that is, or deserves 
to be known, may be seen in the industrious Nie¬ 
buhr (Voyages, tom, ii. p. 354 ~ 357 )> and the 
second volume of the recent and instructive Travels 
of M, dc Voiney, 

69. See Glaber, 1. iii. c. 7, and the Annals of Ba- 
ronius and Pagi, a.d. 1009. 

70. Per idem tempus ex universe orbe tarn in- 
numerabilis multitudo coepit confluere ad sepul- 
chrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nuUus 
hominum prius sperare poterat. Ordo inferioris 
plebis . • . mediocres . . . reges et comites . • • 
prarsules. .. mulieres multse nobiles cum pauper- 
ioribus. •. . Pluribus enim erat mentis dcsiderium 
mori priusquam ad propria reverterentur (Glaber, 
1 . iv. c. 6; Bouquet, Historians of France, tom. x. p. 

50)- 

71. Glaber, 1 . iii. c. 1. Katona (Hist. Critic. Re¬ 
gum Hungariae, tom. i. p. 304-311) examines 


whether St; Stt^en {bunded a wotmamf at 
Jertisalem. ■ ^ ^ 

7a. Baronius (a,d. 1064, No. 43-56) has tr«tiA 
scribed the greater part of the onginal naxtativoi 
of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lambertus. 

73. See Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 349, 350) 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 337^ vers. PoGo^)i 
M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iiL part u 
p. 315, 216) adds the testimonies, or rather the 
names, of Abulfeda and Novaiii. 

74. IF'rom the expedition of Isar Atsus (a.h^ 469 
—A.D. 1076) to the expulsion of the Ortokides 
(a.d. 1096). Yet William of Tyre ( 1 . i. c. 6, p. 633) 
asserts that Jerusalem was thirty-eight years in the 
hands of the Turks; and an Arabic chronicie» 
quoted by Pagi (tom. iv. p. aoa,) su^oses that 
the city was reduced by a C^izmian genoral to the 
obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, a.r. 463-^a.i>. 
1070. These early dates are not very compatible 
with the general history of Asia; and I am sure 
that, as late as a.d. i 064, the regnum Babylonicum 
(of Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine (Baronius, 
A.D. 1064, No. 56). 

75. Dc Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 249- 

252. 

76. Willcrm. Tyr. 1 . L c. 8, p. 634, who strives 
hard to magnify the Christian grievances. The 
Turks exacted an aureus from each pilgrim 1 The 
caphar of the Franks is now fourteen doUarsi 
and Europe does not complain of this voluntary 
tax. 


Chapter LVIII 


1. Whimsical enough is the origin of the name 
of PicasdSs and from thence of Picardie, which docs 
not date earlier than a.d. 1200. It was an academ¬ 
ical joke, sm epithet first applied to the quarrel¬ 
some humour of those students, in the University 
of Paris, who came from the frontier of France and 
Flanders (Valcsii Notitia Galliarum, p. 447; Lon- 
guenie. Description de la France, p. 54). 

2. WilHam of Tyre ( 1 . i. c. 11, p. 637, 638) thus 
describes the hermit: l^illus, persona contempti- 
biiiSy 'vivacis ingenii, et oculum habens perspica- 
cem gratumque, et sponte fiuens ei non deerat 
eloqulum. See Albert Aquensis, p. 185; Guibert, 
p. ^ [ 1 . ii. c. 8]; Anna Comnena in Alexiad. L x. 
p. 284, etc., with Ducange’s notes, p. 349. 

qulnquaginta millia, si me possunt in 
expeditione pro duce at pontifice habere, armatft 
manfi Vokuit in inimicos insurgere et ad sepul- 
chrum Domini ipso ducente pervenire (Gregor. 
Vll.’episti ii, 31, in tom. xiL p. 322, concil.). 

4^ $cie-^e ot^iglnal lives Urban IL by Pan- 
dulp!^ lilHmus and Beraardus Guido, in Mura-> 
tori, Rcjf. Ital. Script, tom. iii. pars i. p. 35a, 353. 

5^' kapwn by the difierent names of Praxes, 

Eui^stit^ and Adelais; and was the 

a Rasskm prince, and the widow of a 


margrave of Brandenburg. Struv. Corpus Hist; 
Germanicse, p. 34a < * 

6. Henricus odio earn ccepit habere: ideo inear^ 

ceravit earn, et concessit ut plerique vim ei infer- 
rent; immo fiUum hortans ut earn subagitaret 
(Dodechin, Gmttmaat. Marian, Scot, apud Baron. 
A.D. 1093, No. 4). In the synod of Constance she ii 
described by B^tholdus, rerum inspector: quseae 
tantas et tarn inaiKlitas fbrnicationum spureitias, 
et a tantis passam fuisse conquesta est, etc.; and 
again at Placentia; satis misericorditer suseepit, eo 
qubd ipsam tantas spurcitias non tarn cohimisisse 
quam invitam pertulisse pro certo oognoverit papa 
cum sanctk synodo. Apud Baron. a.d. 1093, No, 4^ 
1094, No. 3. A rare subject for the in£slBble 
cision of a pope and council. These abominations 
are repugnant to every principle of human nature, 
which is not altered by a dispute about rings and 
crosiers. Yet it should seem that the WTbt<d]ttd 
woman was tempted by the priests to feiatex)r sub¬ 
scribe some infamous stories of herself and her 
husband. ^ ; .s,, . 

7. Seethenarrativeandantt ofehesynodof P^ 
centia, Concil. tom, xii< p. Bar, etc. ' « ^ 

8. Guibert, himself a F^mdiman, 

pi<^ and vakmr of the Ftondr nation, the tBstiam 
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m 

«nd example of the crusades: Gens nobilis, prudens, 
bellicosa, dapsilis et nitida. . . . Quos enim Bri- 
tones» Anglos, Ligures, si bonis eos moribus vide- 
amus, non illico Francos homines appellemua? (p. 478 
[ 1 . ii. c. 1]). He owns, however, that the vivacity of 
the French degenerates into petulance among for¬ 
eigners (p. 483 [1. ii. c. 10]) and vain loquacious* 
ness (p. 502 [1. iv. c. 9]). 

9. Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus 
mirificus rex Francorum aptari fecit usque G. P. 
(Gesta Francorum, p. 1; Robert. Monach. Hist. 
Hieros. 1. i. p. 33), etc. 

10. John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was Arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims, a.d. 773. After the year 1000 
this romance was composed in his name, by a 
monk of the borders of France and Spain; and 
such was the idea of ecclesiastical merit, that he 
describes himself as a fighting and drinking priest! 
Yet the book of lies was pronounced authentic by 
Pope Calixtus II. (a.d. 1122), and is respectfully 

' quoted by the abbot Suger, in the great Chronicles 
of St. Denys (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, medii i£vi, 
edit. Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161). 

11. See Etat de la France, by the Count de 
Boulainvilliers, tom. i. p. 180-182, and the second 
volume of the Observations sur THistoiie de 
France, by the Abb6 de Mably. 

12. In the provinces to the south of the Loire, 
the first Capetians were scarcely allowed a feudal 
supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bretagne, 
Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Flanders, con¬ 
tracted the name and limits of the proper France. 
See Hadrian Vales. Notitia Galliarum. 

13. These counts, a younger branch of the dukes 
of Aquitain, were at length despoiled of the great¬ 
est part of their country by Philip Augustus. The 
bishops of Clermont gradually became princes of 
the city. Melanges tir^s d’une Grande Biblio- 
th^ue, tom. xxxvi. p. 28S, etc. 

14. See the Acts of the Council of Clermont, 
Goncil. tom. xii. p. 829, etc. 

. 15. Gonfluxerant ad concilium e multis regioni- 
bus, viri potentes, et honorati, innumeri, quamvis 
cingulo laicalis militiae superb! (Baldric, an eye¬ 
witness, p. 86-88; Robert. Mon. p. 31, 32; Will. 
Tyr. i. 14, 15, p. 639-641; Guibert, p. 478-480 [ 1 . 
ii. c. 2-4]; Fulcher. Carnot, p. 382). 

16. The Truce of God (Treva, or Treuga Dei) 
was first invented in Aquitain, a.d. 1032; blamed 
by some bishops as an occasion of perjury, and re¬ 
jected by the Normans as contrary to their privi¬ 
leges (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. vi. p. 682-685). 

17. Deus wit, Deus wlt\ was the pure acclama¬ 

tion of the clergy who understood Latin (Robert. 
Mon. 1 . 1 . p* 32). By the illiterate laity, who spoke 
die Provincial or Limousin idiom, it was corrupted to 
Detis h volt, or Diex el volt, See Chron^ Gasinense, 1 . 
iv. c. 1X, p. 497, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
toxi^. and ]>ucange (Dissertat. xi. p. 207, sur 
Joinville, and Gloss. Latin, torn* ii. p. 690), who, 
in produces a very difficult specimen 

eC4bodinleqt cd Rovergue, a.d. i xoo^ very near^ 


both in time and place, to the Council of Qermont 
(p. X 5 . i6)* 

18. Most commonly on their shoulders, in gold, 
or silk, or cloth, sew^ on their garments. In the 
first crusade all were red; in the third the French 
alone preserved that colour, while green crosses 
were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651). Yet in England 
the red ever appears the favourite, and, as it were, 
the national colour of our military ensigns and 
uniforms. 

19. Bongarsius, who has published the original 
vrriters of the crusades, adopts, with much com¬ 
placency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gesta Dei 
per Francos; though some critics propose to read 
Gesta Diaboli per Francos (Hanoviae,! 1611, two 
vols. in folio). I shall briefly cnumeraie, as they 
stand in this collection, the authors whom I have 
used for the first crusade. I. Gesta Finncorum. 
II. Robertus Monachus. III. Baidricus. uV. Rai- 
mundus de Agiles. V. Albcrtus Aquensis. wl. Ful- 
cherius Carnotensis. VII. Guibertus. VIiI. Wil- 
lielmus Tyriensis. Muratori has given us, IX. 
Radulphus Cadomensis de Gestis Tancredi (Script. 
Rcr. Ital. tom. v. p. 285-333), and, X. Bernardus 
Thesaurarius de Acquisitione 'Ferrir Sanctae (tom. 
vii. p. 664-848). The last of these was unknown to 
a late French historian, who has given a large and 
critical list of the writers of the crusades (Esprit 
des Croisades, tom. i. p. 13-141), and i^ost of 
whose judgments my own experience will allow 
me to ratify. It was late before I could obtain a 
sight of the French historians collected by Du¬ 
chesne. I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis Sivracensis 
Historia de Hicrosolymitano Itincre (tom. iv. p. 
773-815) has been transfused into the first anony¬ 
mous writer of Bongarsius. II. 'Fhe Metrical His¬ 
tory of the First Crusade, in seven books (p. 890- 
912), is of small value or account. 

20. If the reader will turn to the first scene of 
the First Part of Henry the Fourth, he will see in 
the text of Shakspeare the natural feelings of en¬ 
thusiasm; and in the notes of Dr. Johnson the 
workings of a bigoted, though vigorous, mind, 
greedy of every pretence to hate and persecute 
those who dissent from his creed. 

2iv The sixth Discourse of Fleury on Ecclesi¬ 
astical History (p^ 223-261) contains an accurate 
and rational view of the causes and effects of the 
crusades. 

22. The penance, indulgences, etc«, of the mid¬ 
dle ages are amply discussed by Muratori (An- 
tiquitat. Italiae medii iEvi, tom. v. dissert, bcviii. 
p. 709-768) and by M. Chais (Lettres sur les Ju- 
bil^ et les Indulgences, tom. ii. iettres2i and 22, 
p. 478-556), with this difference, that the abuses 
of superstition are mildly, perhaps faintly, exposed 
by the learned Italian, and peevishly magm^ed by 
the. Dutch minister. 

, 23. Schmidt (Histoire des Allemands, tom. ii» P* 
8X1-220, 452-462) gives an abstract of the Peoi-* 
tential of Rhegino in the ninth, and of Rurnhard 
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in the tenth, century. In one year five-and*thitty 
murders were perpetrated at Worms. 

24. TiU the twelfth century we may support the 
clear account of twelve denarii^ or pence, to the 
solidusf or shilling; and twenty solidi to the pound 
weight of silver, about the pound sterling. Our 
money is diminished to a third, and the French to 
a fiftieth, of this primitive standard. 

25. Each century of lashes was sanctified with 
the recital of a psalm; and the whole Psalter, with 
the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was equiva¬ 
lent to five years. 

26. The Life and Achievements of St. Dominic 
Loricatus was composed by his friend and admirer, 
Peter Damianus. See Fleury, Hist. EccI6s. tom. 
xiii. p. 96-104; Baronius, a.d. 1056, No. 7, who 
observes, from Damianus, how fashionable, even 
among ladies of quality (sublimis generis), this 
expiation (purgatorii genus) was grown. 

27. At a quarter, or even half, a rial a lash, San- 
cho Panza was a cheaper, and possibly not a more 
dishonest, workman. I remember in P^ire Labat 
(Voyages en Italic, tom. vii. p. 16-29) ^ '^cry lively 
picture of the dexterity of one of these artists. 

28. Quicunque pro sol^ devotione, non pro ho¬ 
noris vel pecuniae adeptionc, ad liberandam ec- 
clcsiam Dei Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter illud 
pro omni poenitentia reputetur. Canon. Goncil. 
Claromont. ii. p. 829. Guibert styles it novum sa- 
lutis genus (p. 471 [1. i. c. ij) and is almost philo¬ 
sophical on the subject. 

29. Such at least was the belief of the crusaders, 
and such is the uniform style of the historians 
(Esprit des Croisades, tom. iii. p. 477); but the 
prayers for the repose of their souls are incon¬ 
sistent in orthodox theology with the merits of 
martyrdom. 

30. The same hopes were displayed in the letters 
of the adventurers ad animandos qui in Francia 
resederant. Hugh de Reiteste could boast that his 
share amounted to one abbey and ten castles, of 
the yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he should 
acquire a hundred castles by the conquest of 
Aleppo (Guibert, p. 554, 555 [ 1 . vii. c. 35]). 

31. In his genuine or fictitious letter to the Count 
of Flanders, Alexius mingles with the danger of 
the church, and the relics of saints, the auri et ar- 
genti amor, and pulchcrrimarum focminarum vo- 
luptas (p. 476 [1. i. c. 4]); as if, says the indignant 
Guibert, the Greek women were handsomer than 
those of France. 

32. Sec the privileges of the free¬ 

dom from debt, usury, injury, secular justice, etc. 
The pope was their perpetual guardian (Ducange, 
tom. ii. p. 651, 652). 

33 * Guibert (p. 481 [1. ii. c. 6]) paints in lively 
colours this general emotion. He was one of the 
few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel 
the astonishing , scenes that were passing before 
their eyes. £rat itaque vidcre miraculum, caro 
otnnes mere, atque vili vendere, etc. 

34 * Some instances of these stigmata are given in 


the Esprit des Croisades (tom. iii. p. 169, etc.) 
from authors whom I have not seen. 

35. Fuit et aliud scelus detestabile in hac con- 
gregatione pedestris populi stulti et vesansr levi« 
tatis . •. anserem quendam divino spirit^ assere- 
bant afflatum, et capellam non minus eodem reple- 
tam, et has sibi duces [hujus] secundac vise fece- 
rant, etc. (Albert. Aquensis, 1 . i. c. 31, p. 196). 
Had these peasants founded an empire, they might 
have introduced, as in Egypt, the worship of ani¬ 
mals, which their philosophic descendants would 
have glossed over with some specious and subtle 
allegory. 

36. Benjamin of Tudela describes the state of 
his Jewish brethren from Cologne along the Rhine: 
they were rich, generous, learned, hospitable, and 
lived in the eager hope of the Messiah (Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 243-245, par Baratier). In seventy years 
(he wrote about a.d. 1170) they had recovered 
from these massacres. 

37. These massacres and depredations on the 
Jews, which were renewed at each crusade, arc 
coolly related. It is true that St, Bernard (Epist. 
363, tom. i. p, 329 [p. 328, ed. Bened.]) admon¬ 
ishes the Oriental Franks, non sunt persequendi 
Judatii, non sunt trucidandi. The contrary doctrine 
had been preached by a rival monk. 

38. See the contemporary description of Hun¬ 
gary in Otho of Frisingen, 1 . i. c. 31, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 665, 666. 

39. The old Hungarians, without excepting Tu- 
rotzius, are ill-informed of the first crusade, which 
they involve in a single passage. Katona, like our¬ 
selves, can only quote the writers of France; but 
he compares with local science the ancient and 
modem geography. Ante portam Cyperon is Sopron 
or Poson; Mallevilla, Zemlin; Fluvius Maroe^ Savus; 
LintoXf Leith; Mesehroch^ or Merseburg, Ouar, or Mo- 
son; Tollenburg, Pragg (dc Reg, Hung., iii. p. 19-53). 

40. Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1 . x. p. 287) de¬ 
scribes this bcrrQv ko\uv6s as a mountain 

Kai Kal rXdros d^ioXoytbTaroo, In the siege of 
Nice such were used by the Franks themselves as 
the materials of a wall. 

41. See pp. 726-727 below. 

42. The author of the Esprit des Croisades has 
doubted, and might have disbelieved, the crusade 
and tragic death of Prince Sueno, with 1500 or 
15,000 Danes, who was cut off by Sultan Solixnan 
in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the poem of 
Tasso (tom. iv. p. 111-115), 

43. The fragments of the kingdoms of lA)tha« 
ringia, or Lorraine, were broken into the t%vo 
duchies, of the Moselle, and of the Meuse: the first 
has preserved its name, which, in the latter, has 
been changed into that of Brabant (Vales. Nolit. 
Gall. p. 283-288). 

44. See, in the Description of France, by the 
Abb6 de Longuenie, the articles of Foulogns, pm 
L p. 54; Brabant, part ii. p. 47, 48; Bouillon, p* 134, 
On his departure Godfrey sold or pawned BouQIoil 
to the church for 1306 marlou 
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41. To save time Slid Space, I igha& represeat, in ^ short tttble^^tlie 
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p. 2. 



P* 5"^' 

corum 


p. I, 2. 

p. 2, 3- 

P- 4. 5- 

II. Kobertus 



P-35. 36- 

p. 36. 37- 

p. 37.38. 


Monachus 


P- 33. 34- 

P- 39-45- 

III. Baldricus 

IV. Kaimundus 


p. 89. 

— 

P- 91-93- 

p. 9I-94- 

p. 94-101. 

p. 149. 

de Agiles 




P- i39> HO. 

P. 140, I4I. 

V. Albertus 
Aquensis 


.1. i. c. 7-31. 

— 

1. ii. 

1. ii. c. 9-19. 

41 .ii.jt. 90-43:? 
4l.iAc.i-4. 4 

VI. Fulcherius 
Garnotensis 


p. 384. 


p. 385.386. 

p. 386. 

P. 3^-389. 

VII. Guibertus 

p. 489,483. 

— 

p. 4B5,4B9. 

p. 485-490. 

9.491^493,498. 

VIII. Willermus ) 

1. i. c. 18-30. 

1. i. c. 17. 

(1. ii. c. 1-4, } 

1. ii. c. 5-93. 

U. iii. 1-12;} 

Tyrensis 


■jiS, 17, 99. J 

4l.iv.cl 13-95. 4 

IX. Radulphus 



Jc.i-"3,J 

c. 4-7, 17. 

4 c. 8-13, { 

c. 14-16,91-47. 

Gadomensis. 



i*5- \ 

j j 8 . 19. S 

X. Bernardus 





c. 21-25 

Thesauraiius ( 

c. 7-11 


C. 11-90 

C. 11-90 


45. See the family character of Godfrey in Wil¬ 
liam of Tyre, 1. ix. c. 5-S; his previous design in 
Ouibert (p. 485 [L ii. c. 12]); his sickness and vow 
in Bernard. Thesaur. (c. 78). 

46. Anna CSomnena supposes that Hugh was 

proud of his nobility, riches, and power (L x. p. 
288): the two last articles appear more equivocal; 
but an which seven hundred years ago 

was famous in the palace of Gonstantinc^le, at¬ 
tests the ancient dignity of Che Gapetian family of 
France. 

47. Will. Gemeticensis', 1. vii. c, 7, p. 672, 673, 
in Camden. Normanicis [ecL Fraxikf. 1603]. He 
pawned the dOchy for one hundredth part of the 
present yearly revenue. Ten thousand marks may 
be equal to five hundred thousand livres, and 
Normandy annually yields fifty-seven millions to 
the king (Necker, Administration des Finances, 
tom. il. p, 287),' 

48. His original letter to his wife is inserted in 
the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc« d’Acheri, Com. iv.1, 
and quoted in the Esprit des Oroisades, tom. L p. 
63- 

49. Unius enim, dufim, trium seu quatuor of^i- 
domin dominos quis numeret? quorum tanta fuit 
copia; ut vix totidem Trojana oMdio coegisse pu- 

<£ver the lively and interesting Guibert, p. 

488 tL4fcc. 17]). ' 

^750.. It Is singular oiot^h that Raymond of St. 
Giles, a second character in the genuine history of 
the crusades, should shine as the first of heroes in 
the Wttii^ of the Greeks (Anna Oomnen. Alex- 
ilsdb h a. and the ^Arabians (Len^eruana, p« 

JI4 Omnes de BuigundUl, et Alvetxdfi, et Va»* 


coni&, et Gothi (of Languedoc)^ provinciales appel- 
labantur, cacteri vero Francigenae; et hoc in exer- 
citu; inter hostes autem Franci dicebantiir. Ray¬ 
mond de Agilcs, p. 144. 

52. The town of his birth, or first appanage, was 
consecrated to St. .^idius, whose name, as early 
as the first crusade, was corrupted by the Fraach 
into St. Gilles, or St. Giles. It is situate in the Lower 
Languedoc, between Nismes and the Rhdne, and 
still boasts a collegiate church of the foundation of 
Raymond (M61anges tir6s d’une Grande Biblio- 
th^ue, tom. xxxvii. p. 51). 

53. The mother of Tancred was Emma, sister of 
the great Robert Guiscard; his father, the marquis 
Odo the Good. It is singular enough that the 
family and country of so illustrious a person should 
be unknown; but Muratori reasonably conjectures 
that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of 
the marquises of Montferrat in Piedmont (Script, 
tom. V. p. 281, 282). 

54. To gratify riie childish vanity of the house of 
Este, Tasso has inserted in his poem, and in the 
first crusade, a fabulous hero, the brave and am¬ 
orous Rinaldo (x. 75, xvii. 66--94V. He might bor¬ 
row his name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila 
bianca Estense, who vanquiriied, as the standard- 
bearer of the Roman church, the emperor Fred¬ 
eric I. (Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, in Mura¬ 
tori Script Ital. tom. ixl p. 360; Ariosto, Orlando 
Finrioso^ iii. ^). But, i.T^cdfrtanceofabttf years 
between the youth of the two Rinaldos destroys 
their identity. 2. The Storia Imperiale li a^ngery 
rif the Conte Boyardo, at the end of i^^dfreemb 
century (Muratori, p. 
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— 


P- 9 -JI 5 - 

p. 15-22. 

p. 18-ao. 

p. 36-89. 



P- 45 - 55 * 

p. 56-66. 

p. 61, 62. 

p. 74-8K , 

— 


p. lOI, III. 

p. 111-122. 

p. 116-119. 

p. 130-138. 

— 


p. 142-149* 

P* 149-155* 

p. 150,15a, 156. 

p. i 73 -> 83 - 

iii. c. 5-32; 

< 1. iv. 9, 12; 

U. V. 15-22. 

} 

U. iu. c. 33- ) 

( 66; iv. 1-26. J 

1. iv. c. 7-56. 

1. iv. c. 43. 

U. V. c. 45, 46; 

J I. vi. c. 1-50. 

p. 389. 390 - 


P- 390-392. 

P* 392 - 395 * 

P. 392. 

p. 396-400. 

P- 496, 497 - 


p. 498, 506, 512. 

p. 512-523. 

P. 520, 530, 533 * 

P* 523-537* 

1. iv. c. 1-6 


<1. iv. 9-24; 1 

(1 V. 1-23. S 

1. vi. c. 1-23. 

1. vi. c. 14. 

Jl. vii. c. 1-25; 

(L viii. c. 1-24. 

— 


c. 4 fi“ 7 *. 

c. 72-91. 

c. 100-109. 

c. 111-138. 

c. c. 26. 


c. 27-38. 

c. 39-52. 

c. 45. 

c. 54 - 77 * 


hero of Tasso (Muratori, Antichit^ Estense, tom. 
i. p. 350 ). 

55. Of the words gentilis, gentilhomme, gentleman, 
two etymologies arc produced: i. From the bar¬ 
barians of the fifth century, the soldiers, and at 
length the conquerors, of the Roman empire, who 
were vain of their foreign nobility; and, 2. From 
the sense of the civilians, who consider gentilis as 
synonymous with ingenuus, Selden inclines to the 
fost, but theiatter is more pure, as well as probable. 

56. Frsunea scutoque juvenem omant. Tacitus, 
Germania, c, 13. 

57. The athletic exercises, particularly the ces- 
tus and pancratium, were condemned by Lycur- 
gus, Philopoemen, and Galen, a lawgiver, a gen¬ 
eral, and a physician. Against their authority and 
reasons, the reader may weigh the apology of 
Lucian, in the character of Solon. See West on the 
Olympic Games, in his Pindar, vol. ii.. p. 86-96, 

On the curious subjects of knighthood, 
knights-scrvice, nobility, arms, cry of war, ban¬ 
ners, and tournaments, an ample fimd of informa¬ 
tion mw be sought in Selden (Op^a, tom. iii. 
part l; Titles of Honour, part ii. c. i, 3, 5,8), Du- 
cangc (Okas. Latin, tom. iv. p. 398-412, etc.). 
Dissertations sur Joinville (i. vi.-xii. p. i 37 ~~i 4 S# 
P- an<i M. dc St. Palayc (Mtooires sur 

la Qli^val^i^. 

59, Tbc Taniiliae Dalmaticae of Duc^ge arc 
xnnagre s^ imperfect; the national historians are 
recent and fistiulous, the Greeks remote aio 4 j care¬ 
less. year M04 Cploman reduc^ the mari- 

as Trau and Salona (I^tona* 


60. Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and 
fortress of Gentius king of the Illyrians, arx muni- 
tissima, afterwards a Roman colony (Cellarius, 
tom. i. p. 393, 394). It is now called Iscodar, or 
Scutari (D’Anvillc, G^graphie Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. 164). The sanjiak (now a pasha) of Scutari, or 
Schendeire, was the eighth under the Beglerbeg of 
Romania, and furnished 600 soldiers on a revenue 
of 78,787 rix-dollars (Marsigli, Stato Militare del 
Imperio Ottomano, p. 128). 

6x. In Pelagonia castrum hacretiefim . . . spoli- 
atum cum suis habitatoribus igne combusscre. 
id ets injurid contigit: quia illorum detestabitis semo 
et [ut] cancer serpebat, jamque circunijacentes 
regiones suo pravo dogmate feedaverat ’ (Robert. 
Mon, p. 36, 37). After coolly relating the fact, the 
archbishop Baldric adds, as a praise, Omp^ siqui- 
dem illi viatores, Judaeos, haereticos, Sarsicenos 
aequaliter habent exosos; quos omnes app<^Umt 
inimicos Dei (p, gp). ' 

62. dird 

n^rpov ^riiialaip (Alexiad. 1 . x. p. 2B8). 

63. *0 BaoriXe^ tup fiaaiXkoPf xal jipc^os 
^payyUov vrpaT^bparas diropros (Alidad,' 1 x. 
p. 288]. This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a 
count of Vermandois; but the patriot Ducadge 
repeats with much complacency ad Mekikd, 
P- 35 a» 353; Dissert, xxvii. suf Joinville, p. 

the passages of Matthew Paris, (a.d. 1254; 
Froissard (voL iv, p. aoi ) which style the k^ 
France rex regi^m, and ^ef de tous ies xois 
tiens. ^ ,,. * ' ' . 

64.. Amm Ommei^ was boilm the istjof 
her, A.D. 1083, i^dkiion v§. (Alpdad. 

167 [ed. Par.; toml L p. 295, 296, 
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thirteen^ the time of the first crusade, she was nu¬ 
bile, and perhaps married to the younger Niceph- 
orus Bryennius, whom she fondly styles t6v kiibv 
Kalaapa ( 1 . x. p. 895, 296). Some moderns have 
imagined that her enmity to Bohemond was the 
fruit of disappointed love. In the transactions of 
Constantinople and Nice her partial accounts 
(Alex. 1 . X. xi. p. 283-317) may be opposed to the 
partiality of the Latins, but in their subsequent 
exploits she is brief and ignorant. 

65. In their views of the character and conduct 
of Alexius, Maimbourg has favoured the Catholic 
Franks, and Voltaire has been partial to the schis~ 
malic Greeks. The prejudice of a philosopher is less 
excusable than that of a Jesuit. 

66. Between the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and 
the river Barbyses, which is deep in summer, and 
runs fifteen miles through a flat meadow. Its com¬ 
munication with Europe and Constantinople is by 
the stone bridge of the Blachernte, which in succes¬ 
sive ages was restored by Justinian and Basil (Gyl- 
lius de Bosphoro Thracio, 1 . ii. c. 3; Ducange, C. 
P. Christiana, 1. iv. c. 2, p. 179). 

67. There were two sorts of adoption, the one 
by arms, the other by introducing the son between 
the shirt and skin of his father. Ducange (sur Join- 
ville, diss. xxii. p. 270) supposes Godfrey’s adoption 
to have been of the latter sort. 

68. After his return Robert of Flanders became 
the man of the king of England, for a pension of 
four hundred marks. See the first act in Rymer’s 
Foedera. 

69. Sensit vetus regnandi, falsos in amore, odia 
non fingere. Tacit. [Ann.] vi. 44. 

70. The proud historians of the crusades slide 
and stumble over this humiliating step. Yet, since 
the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as he sat mo¬ 
tionless on his throne, it is clear that they must 
have kissed either his feet or knees. It is only sin¬ 
gular that Anna should not have amply supplied 
the silence or ambiguity of the Latins. The abase¬ 
ment of their princes would have added a fine 
chapter to the Ceremoniale Aulse Byzantinae. 

71. He called himself ^payyds K&$apos riev 
dybnav (Alexias, 1 . x. p. 301). What a title of 
noblesse of the eleventh century, if any one could 
now prove his inheritance! Anna relates, with vis¬ 
ible pleasure, that the swelling barbarian, Aaru^ds 
rerv^fikeost was killed, or wounded, after 
fighting in the front in the battle of Dorylaeum (1. 
xi. p. 317). This circumstance may justify the sus- 
|»cion of Ducange (Not. p. 362), that he was no 
othtf than Robert of Paris, of the district most pe- 
ciiHarly styled the Duchy or Island of France 
(HisU de France), 

72. With the same penetration, Ducange dis¬ 
covers his church to be that of St. Drausus, or 
throsixi, of Soissons, quern duello dimicaturi solent 
invtiicare: pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus {fds tomb) 
pesjnocUint invictos reddit, ut et de Burgundi& et 

taH nece^ confugiatur ad cum. Joan. 

SulbeHeoi^ epist. 139. 


73. There is some diversity on the numbers of 
his army; but no authority can be compared with 
that of Rolemy, who states it at five thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot (see Usher's An- 
nales, p. 152). 

74. Fulcher. Garnotensis, p. 387. He enumerates 
nineteen nations of different names and languages 
(p* 389); but I do not clearly apprehend his dif¬ 
ference between the Franci and Gallic Ifali and 
Apuli, Elsewhere (p. 385} he contemptuously 
brands the deserters. 

75. Guibert, p. 556 [ 1 . vii. c. 39]. Yet even his 
gentle opposition implies an immense multitude. 
By Urban II., in the fervour of his zeal, it is only 
rated at 300,000 pilgrims (Epist. xvi. ({k>ncil. tom. 
xii. p. 731). 

76. Alexias, 1 . x. p. 283, 305. Her fasilidious deli¬ 
cacy complains of their strange and inarticulate 
names, and indeed there is scarcely oik that she 
has not contrived to disfigure with theWoud ig¬ 
norance so dear and familiar to a polishra people. 
I shall select only one example, Sangeles, for the 
count of St. Giles. 

77. William of Malmesbury (who wrote about 
the year 1130) has inserted in his history (1. iv. p. 
130-154 [Script, post Bedam]) a narrative of the 
first crusade: but I wish that, instead of listening 
to the tenue murmur which had passed the British 
ocean (p. 143), he had confined himself to the 
numbers, families, and adventures of his <^ountry- 
men. I find in Dugdalc, that an English Norman, 
Stephen earl of Albemarle and Holdemesse, led 
the rear-guard with duke Robert at the battle of 
Antioch (Baronage, part i. p. 61). 

78. Videres Scotorum apud se ferocium alias 
imbellium cuncos (Guibert, p. 471): the crus in~ 
tectum and hispida chlamys may suit the Highlanders, 
but the finibus uliginosis may rather apply to the 
Irish bogs. William of Malmesbury expressly men¬ 
tions the Welsh and Scots, etc. ( 1 . iv. p. 133), who 
quitted, the former venationem saltuum, the latte} 
famiiiaritatem pulicum. 

79. This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more 
frequently an artifice or a lie, may be found in 
Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1 . x. p. 288), Guibert (p. 
546), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97). The stratagem is 
related by the author of the Gesta Francorum, the 
monk Robert Baldric, and Raymond de Agiles, in 
the siege and famine of Antioch. 

80. His Musulman appellation of Soliman is 
used by the Latins, and his character is highly em¬ 
bellished by Tasso. His Turkish name of Kilidge- 
Arslan (a.h. 485-500, a.d. 1192-1206: sec Dc 
Guignes’s Tables, tom. i. p. 245) is emfdoyed by 
the Orientals, and with some corruption by tkt 
Greeks; but little more than his name can be 
found in the Mohammedan writers, who are dry 
and sulky on the subject of the first crusade (Pc 
Oiiignes, tom. iii. p. ii. p. jo-30). 

Bx. On the fortifications, engine, and si^es of 
the middle ages, see Muratori (Antiquitat. Italic» 
tom. ii. dissert, xxvi. p. 452-5^4). The b^fredus. 
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firom whence otir belfiry^ was the movable tower 
the ajQcients (Ducaage, tom. i. p. 6oB). 

83. I cannot forbear remarking the resemblance 
between the siege and lake of Nice with the opera¬ 
tions of Hernan Ciortcz before Mexico. See Dr. 
Robertson, Hist, of America, 1 . v. 

83:. MkrimU a word invented by the French 
crusaders, and confined in that language to its 
primitive sense. It should seem that the zeal of our 
ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded 
every unbeliever as a rascal. A similar prejudice 
still lurks in the minds of many who think them¬ 
selves Christians. 

84. Baronins has produced a very doubtful letter 
to his brother Roger (a.d. 1098, No. 15). The ene¬ 
mies consisted of Medes, Persians, Chaldaeans: be 
it so. The first attack was cum nostro incommodo; 
true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Hugh brothers? Tancred is styled filitts—ol whom? 
certainly not of Roger, nor of Bohemond. 

85. Verumtamen dicunt se esse de Francorum 
generatione; et quia nullus homo naturaliter debet 
esse miles nisi Franci et Turci (Gesta Francorum, 
p. 7). The same community of blood and valour is 
attested by archbishop Baldric (p. 99). 

86. Balista, Balestra^ Arbalestre. See Muratori, 
Antiq. tom. ii. p. 517-524; Ducange, Gloss. Latin, 
tom. i. p. 531, 532. In the time of Anna Comnena, 
this weapon, which she describes under the name 
Qftzangra, was unknown in the East ( 1 . x. p. 291). 
By a humane inconsistency, the pope strove to pro¬ 
hibit it in Cliristian wars. 

87. The curious reader may compare the classic 
learning of Cellarius and the geographical science 
of D’Anvillc. William of Tyre is the only historian 
of the crusades who has any knowledge of antiquity; 
and M. Otter trod almost in the footsteps of the 
Franks from Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage 
cn Turquic et en Perse, tom. i. p. 35-88). 

88. This detached conquest of Edessa is best 
represented by Fulcherius Garnotensis, or of Char¬ 
tres (in the collections of Bongarsius, Duchesne, 
and Martenne), the valiant chaplain of Count 
Baldwin (Esprit des Croisadcs, tom. i. p. 13, 14). 
In the disputes of that prince with Tancred, his 
partiality is encountered by the partiality of Ra- 
dulp^us Cadomensis, the soldier and historian of 
the gallant marquis. 

89. See De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 

456. 

ga For Antioch, see Pocock (Description of the 
East, vol. U. p, i. p. 188-193), Otter (Voyage en 
Turquie, etc. tom. i. p. 81, etc.), the Turkish 
geograpW (in Otter’s notes), the Index Geo- 
graphicus of Schultens (ad calcem Bohadin. Vit. 
Sal^in.), and Abulfcda (Tabula Syriae, p. ii 5 > 
116, vers. Reiake). 

91. Ensem elcvat, cumque i sinistrA parte scap* 
ularum tantft virtutc intorsit, qu6d pectus medium 
disjunjdt, spinam et vitalia interrupit, ct sic lu- 
bricus super crus dextrum integer cxivit; 
sioque f»put integnnn cum dextrk parte corporis 


imxnersat gurgite, partemque quae equo prmiide* 
bat remisit civitati (Robert. Mon. p. 50). Cujus 
ense trajectus, Turcus duo factus est Turci; ut in¬ 
ferior alter in urbem equitaret, alter ardtenens in 
Bumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53, p. 304). 
Yet he justifies the deed by the stupendis viritw of 
Godfrey; and William of Tyre covers it by obstu- 
puit populus facti novitate .. . xnirabilis (1. v. c. 6, 
p. 701). Yet it must not have appeared incredible 
to the knights of that age. 

92. See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and 
the modest Tancred, who imposi^ silence on his 
squire (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53). 

93. After mentioning the distress and humble 
petition of the Franks, Abulpharagius adds the 
haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga: “Non 
evasuri estis nisi per gladium” (Dynast, p. 242). 

94. In describing the host of Kerboga, most of 

the Latin historians, the author of the Gesta (p. 
17), Robert Monachus (p. 56), Baldric (p. iii), 
Fulcherius Garnotensis (p. 392), Guibert (p. 512), 
William of Tyre ( 1 . vi. c. 3, p. 714), Bernard Thc- 
saurarius (c. 39, p. 695), are content with the 
vague expressions of infinita multitude, immensum 
agmen, innumerse copiac or gentes, which cor¬ 
respond with the /Ltcrd iLvapWiiiiTtav of 

Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1 . xi. p. 318-320). The 
numbers of the Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis 
at 200,000 ( 1 . iv. €. 10, p. 242), and by Radulphus 
Cadomensis at 400,000 horse (c. 72, p. 309), 

95. Sec the tragic and scandalous fate of an 
archdeacon of royal birth, who was slain by the 
Turks as he reposed in an orchard, playing at dice 
with a Syrian concubine. 

96. The value of an ox rose from five solidi (fif¬ 
teen shillings) at Christinas to two nuurks (four 
pounds), and afterwards much higher; a kid or 
lamb, from one shilling to eighteen of our present 
money; in the second famine, a loaf of bread, or 
the head of an animal, sold for a piece of gold. 
More examples might be produced; but it is the 
ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices that de? 
serve the notice of the philosopher. 

97. Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus; 
quia, delcta de libro vitas, prsesenti operi non sunt 
inserenda (Will. Tyr. 1 . vi. c. 5, p. 7 * 5 )* Guibert 
(p. 5*8, 523 [ 1 . V. c. 25; 1 . vi. c. ii]) attempts to 
excuse Hugh the Great, and even Stephen of 
Chartres. 

98. See the progress of the crusade, the retreat 
of Alexius, the victory of Antioch, and the con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem, in the AlexiadL L xi. p. 31 y"* 
327. Anna was so prone to exaggeration, that sh^e 
magnifies the exploits of the Latins. 

99. The Mohammedan Aboulmahasen (apud 
De Guignes, tom. ii. p. iL p. 95) is more correct in 
his account of the holy lance than the Christians, 
Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius: the Greek 
princess confounds it with the nail of the ernes (L 
xi. p. 326); the Jacobite primate, with St. Petei^ 
staff (p. 242). 

loa The two antagonists who express tJbe met 
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istinaSe Icaofwled^ and the Aroogctt cofivicdon 
of iSat^mkadB and bf the fraud are Raymond de 
Agiks, and Radulphus Cadomensis, the one at* 
cached to the count of Toulouse, the other to the 
Norman prince. Folcherius Gamotensis presiunes 
to say, Audite fraudem et non fraudem! and after¬ 
wards, Invenit lanceam, falladter occultatam for- 
sitan. Tbe rest of the herd are loud and strenuous. 

101. See M. de Guignes, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 823, 
etc.; and the articles of Barkiarok, Mohammed^ San- 
gfdf, in D’Herbelot. 

108. The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered Je¬ 
rusalem and Tyre, a.h. 489 (Renaudot^ Hist. Pa¬ 
triarch. Alexandria, p. 478; De Guignes, tom. i. p. 
849, &om Abulfeda and Ben Schounah). Jerusa¬ 
lem ante adventum vestrum recuperavimus, T\a> 
cos ejecimus, say the Fatimite ambassadors. 

103. See the transactions between the caliph of 
Egypt and the crusaders in William of Tyre (1. iv. 

> c. 84,1. vi. c. 19) and Albert Aqucnsis (1. iii. c. 59 
[p. 834]), who are more sensible of their import¬ 
ance than the contemporary writers. 

104. The greatest part of the march of the 

Fran^ is traced, and most accurately traced, in 
MaundrelFs Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem 
(p. 11-67); meilleurs mor^eaux, sans con- 

tredit, qu*on ait dans ce genre (D’Anville, M6- 
motre sur Jerusalem, p. 27). 

105. See the masterly description of Tacitus 
(Hist. V. 11,< 18, 13), who supposes that the Jewish 
lawgivers had provided for a perpetual state of 
hostility against the rest of mankind. 

106. The lively scepticism of Voltaire is bal¬ 
anced with sense and erudition by the French 
author of the Esprit des Groisades (tom. iv. p. 386- 
388), who observes, ^at, according to the Ara¬ 
bian, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have ex¬ 
ceed^ 800,000; that, in the siege of Titus, Jo¬ 
sephus colkcts 1,300,006 Jews; that they are 
stated by Tadttus hinu^ at 600,000; and that the 
largest defalcation that his aecepimus can jiutify 
will still leave them more numerous than the 
Roman army. 

107. M^undrell, who diligently perambulated 
the waUs, found a circuit of 4630 paces, or 4167 
English yards (p. 109, 110): from an authentic 
pkm D’Anville concludes a measure nearly sim¬ 
ilar, of i960 French ioises (p. 83*^9), in his scarce 
and valuable tract. For the topography of Jeru- 
salm, see Reland (Pfdestina, tom. ii. p. 832-^^). 

‘ ’ 108. Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent 
bf Ibedron, dry in summer, and of the little spring 
br Ifrddk xA Siloe (Reland, tom. i. p. 294, 300}. 
Both strangers and imtlves complaint of the want 
^%i(rater^ which, in time of war, was studiously ag- 
Within the city, Tadtus mentions a 
fountain, an aqui^uct and cisterns for 
The aqueduct was conveyed from the 
dViidet Tdcoe or Etham, which hi likewise men- 
by Bblkdih (in Vit. Saladin. p. 83S). 

; Ckitisaieminc Liberata, canto xiil It is 
to observe how Tasso has oO{ned 


and embdi^ed the aihiuteSI dbtaik of tlk^slsget 

no. Besides the Latins; who are not adkamii^ 
the massacre, see Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 3^}, 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 243)^ and M. de 
Guignes (tom. ii. p. ii. p. 99), from Aboulmahasen. 

111. The old tower j^phina, in the mi<kUe 
ages Neblosa, was named Gastellum Pisanum, 
from the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the dtadel, 
the residence of the Turkish aga, and commands a 
prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia 
(D’Anville, p. 19-83). It was likev^ called the 
Tower of David, vupyds Ta/ifMy^ktrraros, 

118. Hume, in his History of England, voL i. p. 
311, 312, octavo edition. 

113. VdlCaire, in his Essai sur l’Hist0ire G6116- 
rale, tom. ii. c. 54, p. 345, 346. 

XI4. Hie English ascribe to Roberi of Nor¬ 
mandy, and the Provincials to Raymond of Tou¬ 
louse, the glory of refusing the crown but the 
honest voice of tradition has preserved mem¬ 
ory of the ambition and revenge (Villehqrdouin, 
No. 136) of the count of St. Giles. He died at the 
siege of Tripoli, which was possessed by his de¬ 
scendants. 

115. See the election, the battle of Ascalon, 
etc., in William of Tyre, 1. ix. c. 1-12, and in 
the conclusion of the Latin historians of the first 
crusade. 

116. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p.,479. 

117. See the claims of the patriarch Daisnbm, 
in William of Tyre (I. ix. c. 15-18, x. 4, 7, 9), who 
asserts with marvellous candour the independence 
of the conquerors and kings of Jerusalem. 

118. WiUerm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hiero- 
solixnitana of Jacobus ^ Vitriaco (1. i. c. 121-50), 
and the Secrcta Fidelium Grucis of Marinus Sa- 
nutus (1. iii. p. i [7?]), describe the state and con¬ 
quests of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

119. An actual muster, not including the tribes 
of Levi and Benjamin, gave David an army of 
1,300,000 or 1,574,000 fighting men; which, with 
the addition of women, children, and slaves^ may 
imply a population of Sixteen millions, in a coun¬ 
try sixty leagues in length and thirty broad. The 
honest and rational Le Clerc (Comment, on 8nd 
Samuel, xxiv. and ist Chronicles, xxi.) sestuat 
au^to in limite, and mutters his sixspicibn of a 
false transcript; dangerous suspicion! 

180. These sieges are related, each in its proper 
place, in the great history of William of Tyre, from 
the ninth to the eighteenth book, and more Mefiy 
tdld by Bemardus Thesaurarius (de Acquisitione 
Tenrac Sanctae, c, 87-98, p. 738-740). i^fne do¬ 
mestic facts are celebrated in the Ghrbnides of 
Pim, Genoa, and Venice, in the 8[xth, hfoth, and 
twf^!th tomes of Muratori. 

181. Quidampopulusdeinsulisdccidentiiegres- 

sus, et maxime de ek parte quae dicitur. 

Wxifiam of Tyre (L xl c. 14, 804) xbi^fo their 

course per Bdtaxmicum mare' et to the 

si^bfSidon. ' ■' 

'iW, Bendathfr, apud De 
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Huia, tcwQu ii; part IL p. 150, 151, ajo, 1127. He 
mrnt Sp)^ of me inland country. 

1^3. Simut very sensibly descants on the mis** 
chicfit of fmiale succession in a land hostibus dr- 
cumdata^ ubi cuncta virilia et virtuosa esse de» 
berent. Yet, at the summons and with the appro¬ 
bation of her feudal lord, a noble damsel was 
obliged to choose a husband and champion (As¬ 
sises de Jerusalem, c. 242, etc.). See in M. de 
Guignes (tOm. i. p. 441-471) the accurate and 
useful taUes of these dynasties, which are chiefly 
drawn from the Lignages d^Outremer, 

124. They were called by derision Poullains, 
Pidlaniy and their name is never pronounced with¬ 
out contempt (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 
535; and Observations sur Joinvillc, p. 84, 85; 
Jacob. ^ Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 67,72; and 
Sanut, 1. iii. p. viii. c. 2, p. 182). Illustrium vir- 
orum qui ad Terrac Sanctae ... liberationem in 
ips& manserunt degeneres filii... in deliciis enu- 
triti, molles et effeminati, etc. 

125. This authentic detail is extracted from the 
Assises de Jerusalem (c. 324, 326-331), Sanut (L 
iii. p. viii. c. i, p. 174) reckons only 518 knights 
and 5775 followers. 

126. The sum total, and the division, ascertain 
the service of the three great baronies at 100 
knights each; and the text of the Assises, which 
extends the number to 500, can only be justified 
by this supposition. 

127. Yet on great emergencies (says Sanut) the 
barons brought a voluntary aid; decentem comi- 
tivam militum juxta statum suum. 

128. William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates 
the noble origin and early insolence of the Hos¬ 
pitalers, who soon deserted their humble patron, 
St. John the Eleemosynary, for the more august 
character of St* John the l^ptist (see the ineffec¬ 
tual struggles of Pagi, Gritica, a.d. 1099, No. 14- 
r8). They assumed the profession of arms about 
the year 1x20; the Hospital was mater; the Temple 
filia; the Teutonic order was founded a.d. 1190, at 
the siege of Acre (Mosheim, Institut. p. 389, 390). 

129. See St. Btfnard de Laude Novae Militiae 
Templi, composed a.d. 1132-1136, in Opp. tom. 
i. p. ii. p. 547-563, edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750. 
Such an encomium, which is thrown away on the 
dead Templars, would be highly valued by the 
historians of M^ta. 

13a Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He 
assigns to the Hospitalers 19,000, to the Templars 
9000 maneriay n, word of much higher import (as 
DuOange has rightly observed) in the English than 
in the French idiom. Manor is a lordship, manoir a 
dwelling. 

131* In the three first books of the Histoire dcs 
Ch^leta de Malthe, par l*Abb€ de Vertot, the 
^^^eader may himself with a fair, and some* 

bme$ picture of the order, while it was 

defence Palestine. The subse- 
quaxid' boefta puthue their exnigratioiis to Rhodes 


13a. 11ieAs8beBdeJ€rusalem,hiddUwR^^ 

were printed with Beaumanoir’s Gofitutnes ^ 
Beauvoisis (Bourges and Paris, 1690, in folio), and 
illustrated by Gaspard Thaumas de la Thauma»< 
si^e with a comment and glossary. An Italian 
version had been published in 1535, at Venice, for 
the use of the kingdom of Cyprus. 

133. A la terre perdue, tout fut perdfi, is the vig¬ 
orous expression of the Assise (c. 281). Yet Jeru¬ 
salem capitulated with Saladin; the queen and the 
principal Christians departed in peace; and a code 
so precious and so portable could not provoke the 
avarice of the conquerors. I have sometimes sus¬ 
pected the existence of this original copy of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented to sanc¬ 
tify and authenticate the traditionary customs of 
the French in Palestine. 

134. A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied 
the prayer of king Amauri (a.d, i x 95-1205), that 
he would commit his knowledge to writings and 
frankly declared, que de ce qu’il savoit ne feitntril 
ja nul borjois son pareill, ne nul sage homme.lettr^ 
(c. 281). 

r35. The compiler of this work, Jean dTbelin, 
was count of Jaffa and Ascalon, lord of Baruth 
(Berytus) and Rames, and died a.d. 1266 (Sanut. 

1. iii. p. xii. c. 5, 8 [p. 220, 222]). The family of 
Ibelin, which descended from a younger brother 
of a count of Chartres in France, long flourished in 
Palestine and Cyprus (see the Lignages de dega 
Mer, or d’Outremer, c. 6, at the end of the Assises 
de J6rusalem, an original book, which records the 
pedigrees of the French adventurers). 

136. By sixteen commissioners chosen in the 
states of the island: the work was finished the 3rd 
of November, 1369, sealed with four seals, and de¬ 
posited in the cathedral of Nicosia (see the preface 
to the Assises). 

137. The cautious John d’lbelin argues, rather 
than affirms, that Tripoli is the fourth barony, and 
expresses some doubt concerning the right or pre¬ 
tension of the constable and marshal ([Assises de 
J6rus.] c. 324), 

138. Entre seignor et homme ne n’a que la foi; 

., . mais tant que Thomme doit k son seignor rev¬ 
erence en toutes choses (c* 206). Tous lo hoixunes 
dudit royaume sont par ladite Assise tenus fos.nm. 
as autres ... et en celle maniere que le seignor 
mette main ou face mettre au cors ou au fi6 d*au- 
cun d’yaus sans esgard et sans connoissanGe de 
court, que tous ies autres doivent venir devant le 
seignor, etc. (2x2). Ibe form of their remon¬ 
strances is conceived with the noble simplicity; of 
freedom. ; 

139. See The Spirit of Laws, 1. xxviii. In ikt for^ 

years since its publication, no work has been mote 
read and criticised; and the spirk of inquiry whiiriii 
it has excited is not the least of our oiffigatiiM ^ 
the author. - ■ -/■ 

X40; For the intelllgen<»»offfiiscfoscute m^ 
solete jurisprudence (c. 80-1 xx) 1 am <lpe|ily iip#,' 
debted to the friendship of n learned lord; 
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with an accurate and discerning eye, has surveyed 
the philosophic history of law. By his studies pos¬ 
terity might be enriched: the merit of the orator 
and the judge can be felt only by his contem¬ 
poraries. 

141. Louis le Gros, who is considered as the 
father of this institution in France, did not begin 
his reign till nine years (a.d. i i 08) after Godfrey 
of Bouillon (Assises, c. 2, 324). For its origin and 
effects see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson 
(History of Charles V. vol, i. p. 30-36, 251-265, 
quarto edition). 


142; Every reader conversant with the histor¬ 
ians of the crusades will understand, by the peuple 
des Suriens, the Oriental Christians, Melchites, 
Jacobites, or Nestorians, who had all adopted the 
use of the Arabic language (vol, iv. p. 593). 

143. See the Assises de Jerusalem (c. 310, 311, 
312). These laws were enacted as late as the year 
1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the same cen¬ 
tury, in the reign of Edward L, I understand, from 
a late publication (of his Book of Account),^ that 
the price of a war-horse was not less exorbitant in 
England. 


Chapter LIX 


1. Anna Comnena relates her father's conquests 
in Asia Minor, Alexiad, 1 . xi. p. 321-325, 1 . xiv. p. 
419; his Cilician war against Tancred and Bohe- 
mond, p. 328-342; the war of Epirus, with tedious 
prolixity, 1 . xii. xiii. p. 345-406; the death of Bo- 
hemond, 1. xiv. p. 419. 

2. The kings of Jerusalem submitted however 
to a nominal dependence, and in the dates of their 
inscriptions (one is still legible in the church of 
Bethlehem) they respectfully placed before their 
own the name of the reigning emperor (Ducange, 
Dissertations sur Joinville, xxvii. p. 319). 

3. Anna Comnena adds [ 1 . xi. p. 341], that, to 
complete the imitation, he was shut up with a 
dead cock; and condescends to wonder how the 
barbarian could endure the confinement and 
putrefaction. This absurd tale is unknown to the 
Latins. 

4. 'Aird 06 Xi 7 s, in the Byzantine geography, must 
mean England; yet we are more credibly informed 
that our Henry I. would not suffer him to levy any 
troops in his kingdom (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. 
p. 41). 

5. The copy Of the treaty (Alexiad, 1 . xiii. p. 
406-416) is an original and curious piece, which 
would require, and might afford, a good map of 
the principality of Antioch. 

6. See in the learned work of M. de Guignes 
(tom. ii. part ii.) the history of the Seljukians of 
Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it may 
be collected from the Greeks, Latins, and Ara¬ 
bians. The last are igncH^ant or regardless of the 
affairs of Rmm. 

7. Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xeno- 
phon» and by Strabo with the ambiguous title of 
K^ii/iwoKLS (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121). Yet St. 
Paul found in that place a multitude (tXij^os) of 
Jews and Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of 
Kunijaht it is described as a great city, with a river 
and gai^ens, three leagues from the mountains, 
and decorated (I know not why) with Plato’s 
tomb (Abulfeda, tabul. xvii. p. 303, vers. Reiske; 
and the Index Geographicus of Schultens from 
IbnSaid). 

/' F(»r this supfdement to the first crusade see 


Anna Cbmnena (Alexias, 1 . xi. p. 331, etc., and 
the eighth book of Albert Aquensis). \ 

9. For the second crusade, of Conrad Ml. and 
Louis VII. see William of Tyre ( 1 . xvi. c. ^8-29), 
Otho of Frisingen ( 1 . i. c. 34-45, 59, 60), Matthew 
Paris (Hist. Major, p. 68), Struvius (Corpus Hist. 
Germanicee, p. 372, 373), Scriptores Rerum Fran- 
cicarum k Duchesne, tom. iv.; Nicetas, in Vit. 
Manuel, 1 . i, c. 4, 5, 6, p. 41-48 [p. 80-96, ed. 
Bonn]; Cinnamus, 1 . ii. p. 41-49 [ed. Par.; p. 73- 
89, ed. Bonn]. 

10. For the third crusade of Frederic l^arba- 
rossa, see Nicetas in Isaac. Angel. 1 . ii. c, 3[~8, p. 
257-266 [p. 524-544, ed. Bonn]; Struv. (Corpus 
Hist. Germ. p. 414); and two historians, who 
probably were spectators, Tagino (in Scriptor. 
Freher. tom. i. p. 406-416, edit. Struv.), and the 
Anonymous de Expeditione Asiatic^ Fred. 1 . (in 
Canisii Antiq. Lection, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 498-526, 
edit. Basnage). 

11. Anna, who states these later swarms at 
40,000 horse and 100,000 foot, calls them Nor¬ 
mans, and places at their head two brothers of 
Flanders. The Greeks were strangely ignorant of 
the names, families, and possessions of the Latin 
princes. 

12. William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 
70,000 loricati in each of the armies. 

13. The imperfect enumeration is mentioned by 
Cinnamus {hvewfiovra fxvpLades [p. 69, ed. Bonn]), 
and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange 
ad Cinnamum, with the more precise sum of 
900,356. Why must therefore the version and 
comment suppose the modest and insufficient 
reckoning of 90,000? Does not Godfrey of Viterbo 
(Pantheon, p. xix. in Muratori, tom. yii. p. 462) 
exclaim— 

-Numcrum si noscere quaeras, 

Millia millena militia agmen erat. 

14. This extravagant account is given by Alb^ 
of Stade (apud Struvium, p. 414); my calculation 
is borrowed from Godfrey of Viterbo, Arnold of 
Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard Thesapr. (c. 
169* p* 804). The original writers arc silent The 
Mohammedans gave him 200,000 or 260,000 xpen 
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(Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. p. iia [P. ii. c. 6i]). tempted i 

X 5.1 must observe that, in the second and third river Cyd] 
cru^des, the subjects of Conrad and Frederic arc bathed (( 
styled by the Greeks and Orientals Alamanni, The march of 
Lechi and Tzechi of Cinnamus are the Poles and Saleph is 
Bohemians; and it is for the French that he re- but of a 1< 
serves the ancient appellation of Germans. He 27. Mai 
likewise names the Bplrrioi, or BpLTavpoL as a prece 

16. Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, latenus es 

but in the third he commanded against the Franks aid, the ol 
the important post of Philippopolis. Cinnamus is crusade (5 
infected with national prejudice and pride. i. p. 37). 

17. The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed 28. Th« 

by Nicetas, while the anonymous German accuses nard musi 
the rudeness of his countrymen (culpi nostrd). lished in i 
History would be pleasant if we were embarrassed reprinted 
only by such contradictions. It is likewise from Ni- Whatever 
cetas that we learn the pious and humane sorrow stition coi 
of Frederic. his discipl 

18. XBafi&Xri Upa, which Cinnamus translates ingandci 
into Latin by the word XkWiov [p. 83, cd. Bonn]. the prefac 
Ducangc works very hard to save his king and 29. Cla 
country from such ignominy (sur Joinville, dis- is situate 
sertat. xxvii. p. 317-320). Louis afterwards in- Champag 
sisted on a meeting in mari ex arquo, not ex equo, of the chu 
according to the laughable readings of some MSS. library, ai 

19. Ego Romanorum imperator sum, ille Ro- edified by 

maniorum (Anonym. Canis. p. 512). The public heads), w 
and historical style of the Greeks was . . . (Melange 
princeps. Yet Cinnamus owns that 'IpvepaTwp is xlvi. p. 1* 
synonymous to Baai\e(n [p. 69, ed. Bonn]. 30. The 

20. In the Epistles of Innocent HI. (xiii. p. 184), 2, p. 1232 

and the History of Bohadin (p. 129, 130), see the a marvek 

views of a pope and a cadhi on this singular toler- lacum etii 

ation. gens, peni 

21. As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were Cum enin 

the vassals and advocates of the monastery of St. querentui 
Denys. The saint’s peculiar banner, which they miratisui 
received from the abbot, was of a square form, and nard as h 
a red or flaming colour. The oriflamme appeared at have bcfoi 
the head of the French armies from the twelfth to of that in 
the fifteenth century (Ducangc sur Joinville, dis^ 31. Otl 
sert. xviii. p. 244-253), 363, ad F 

22. The original French histories of the second Vit. ima. 

crusade are the Gesta Ludovici VII., publbhed in 32. Ma 
the fourth volume of Duchesne’s collection. The super nui 


tempted many writers to drown fredi^ ^ the 
river Cydnus, in which Alexander so imprudently 
bathed (Q. Curt. 1 , ui. c. 4, 5), But, from the 
march of the emperor, I rather judge that his 
Saleph is the Calycadnus, a stream of less fame, 
but of a longer course. 

27. Marianus Sanutus, a.d. 1321, lays it down 
as a precept, Quod stolus ecclesiac per terram nul- 
latenus est ducenda. He resolves, by the Divine 
aid, the objection, or rather exception, of the &st 
crusade (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1 . ii. pars. ii. c. 
i- P- 37 )- 

28. The most authentic information of St. Ber¬ 
nard must be drawn from his own writings, pub¬ 
lished in a correct edition by P^re Mabilion, and 
reprinted at Venice, 1750, in six volumes in folio. 
Whatever friendship could recollect, or super¬ 
stition could add, is contained in the two lives, by 
his disciples, in the sixth volume: whatever learn¬ 
ing and criticism could ascertain, may be found in 
the prefaces of the Benedictine editor. 

29. Clairvaux, surnamed the Valley of Absynth, 
is situate among the woods near Bar sur Aube in 
Champagne. St. Bernard would blush at the pomp 
of the church and monastery; he would ask for the 
library, and I know not whether he would be much 
edified by a tun of 800 muids (914 i-7th hogs¬ 
heads), which almost rivals that of Heidelb^g 
(Melanges tir6s d’une Grande Bibliothdque, tom. 
xlvi. p. 15-20). 

30. The disciples of the saint (Vit. ima. 1 . iii. c. 
2, p. 1232; Vit. iida. c. 16, No. 45, p. 1383) record 
a marvelous example of his pious apathy. Juxta 
lacum etiam Lausannensem totius diei itinere per- 
gens, penitus non attendit aut se videre non vidit. 
Gum enim vespere facto de eodem laciii socii collo- 
querentur, interrogabat eos ubi lacus ille esset; et 
mirati sunt universi. To admire or despise St. Ber¬ 
nard as he ought, the reader, like myself, should 
have before the windows of his library the beauties 
of that incomparable landscape. 

31. Otho Frising. 1. i. c. 4 [34]; Bernard. Epist. 
363, ad Francos Orientales; Opp. tom. i. p. 328; 
Vit. ima. 1 . iii. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 1235. 

32. Mandastis et obedivi . . . multiplicati sunt 
super numerum; vacuantur urbes et castella; et 


sanle volume contains many original letters of the 
king, of Suger his minister, etc., the best docu¬ 
ments of authentic history. 

23. Terram horroris et salsuginis, terram siccam, 
sterilem, inamoenam. Anonym. Canis. p. 5x7. 
The emphatic language of a sufferer. 

24. Gens innumera, sylvcstris, indomita, prac- 
dones sine ductore. The sultan of Cogni might 
sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. Canis. 

25. See in the anonymous writer in the Collec¬ 
tion of Ganxsius, Tagino, and Bohadin (Vit. Sala¬ 
din. p. 119,120 [P. ii. c. 69]), the ambiguous con¬ 
duct oSf Kilic^c Arslan, sultan of Cogni, who hated 
and fesured both Saladin and Frederic* 

26. The desire of comparing two great men has 


pene jam non inveniunt quern apprehendant sep- 
tem mulieres unum virum; adeo ubique viduse 
vivis remanent viris. Bernard, Epist. 247 [p. 246, 
ed. Bened.]. We must be careful not to construe 
pene as a substantive. 

33- Quis ego sum ut disponam acies, ut egrediar 
ante facies armatorum? aut quid tarn remotum a 
professione mell, [etiam] si vires, [suppeterent, 
etiam] si peritia [non deesset], etc. Epist. 256, 
tom. i. p. 259 [p. 258, ed. Bened.]. He speaks with 
contempt of the hernut Peter, vir quidam* %ist. 

363- - 

34, Sic [sed] dicunt forsitan isti, unde sdpius 
quod a Domino sermo egresisus sit? Qpse tu 
&cis ut credamus tibi? Nan, est quod ad ip|^ 3^ 
respondeam; parcendum verecumliaB 
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pOEde ttt pro me, et pro te ipso, secundum qum 
vidisd et audisti, et [aut certe] secundum quod te* 
[tibi] inspiraverit Deus, Gonsolat. [De Considerat.] 
1 . c. i; Opp. tom. ii. p. 421-423 [p. 417, ed. 
Beaed.]. 

35. See the testimonies in Vita ima. 1 . iv. c. 5, 
G; Opp. tom. vi. p. 1258-1261, 1 . vi. c. 1-17, p. 
1286-1314. 

36. Abulmahasen apud De Ouignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. ii. p. ii. p. 99. 

37. See his article in the Biblioth^ue Qrientale 
of D’Herbelot, and De Guignes, tom. ii. p. i. p. 
230-261. Such was his valour, that he was styl^ 
the second Alexander; and such the extravagant 
love his subjects, that they prayed for the sultan 
a year after his decease. Yet Sangiar might have 
be^ made prisoner by the Franks, as well as by 
the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years (a.d. 1103- 
1152), and was a munificent patron of Persian 

_goctry. 

38. See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak 
and Syria, in De Guignes, tom. i. p. 254; and the 
reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in the same writer 
(tom. ii. p. ii. p. 147-221), who uses the Arabic 
text of Benelathir, Ben Schounah, and Abulfeda; 
the Biblioth^ue Orientale, under the articles 
Atabeks and Nowredditiy and the Dynasties of Abul- 
pharagius, p. 250-267, vers. Pocock. 

39. William of Tyre ( 1 . xvi. c. 4, 5, 7) describes 
the loss of Edessa, and the death of Zenghi. The 
corruption of his name into Sangudn afibrded the 
I«atins a comfortable allusion to his sanguinmy 
character and end, fit sanguine sanguinolentus. 

40. Noradinus (says William of Tyre, 1 . xx. 33 
[p. 995]) maximus nominis et fidei Ghristianse per- 
smtor; princeps tamen Justus, vafer, providus, et 
secundum gcntis suae traditiones religiosus. To 
this Catholic witness we may add the primate of 
the Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267), quo non alter 
erat inter reges vitae ratione magis laudabili, aut 
quae pluribus justitiae experimentis abundaret. 
The true praise of kings is after their death, and 
from the mouth of theh* enemies. 

41. From the ambassador, William of Tyre (L 
xix. c. 17, 18) describes the palace of Cairo. In the 
caliph’s treasure were found a pearl as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, a ruby weighing seventeen Egyptian 
dirachms, an emerald a ^m and a half in length, 
and many vases oi crystal and porcelain of (Hl^a 
<IUnaudot, p. 526). 

42. Manduc^ plur. Mamdic^ is defined by Pocock 
^^tolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. 7) and D’Herbelot 

545)9 servum emptitium, leu qui pretio nu- 
ideiato in domini possessionem cedit. They fire- 
qoMly occur in the wars of SaUulfiti (Bohadm, p. 

etd.); and it was only the JBdiartu Mamalukes 
ihiE introduce into Egypt by his de- 

SGcndimts, 

43: & Vittiaco (p. tti 6 ) gives the lung 
. of JertiMleia im more than 370 Bpth the 

Mottens rep^ 

difotnce wbieh may be 


solved by oputtdag or omit^ng fhe uniwUhe 
Egyptians. ^ ’ 

44. It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle 
term in extent and riches between the period of 
the Greeks and Romans and that of the Turks 
(Savary, Lettres sur I’Egypte, tom. i. p. 25, 26)« 

45. For this great revolution of Egypt, see Wil¬ 
liam of Tyre (1. xix. 5, 6, 7, 12-31J xx. 5-12), Bo- 
hadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. 30-39), Abulfeda (in 
Excerpt. Schultens, p. 1-12), D’Herbelot ^Bib- 
lioth. Orient. Adhed, Fathemah^ but very incorrect), 
Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch, Alex. p. 522-525, 
532-537), Vcrtot (Hist, des Chevaliers de.Malthe, 
tom. i. p. 141-163, in 4to), and M. de Guignes 
(tom. ii. pu sb p. 185-215). 

46. For the Curds, see De Guignes, tOm. i. p. 
416, 417; the Index Geographicus of Swultens; 
and Tavernier, Voyages, p. i. p. 308, 3^. The 
Ayoubites descended from the tribe of th« Rawa- 
disei, one of the noblest; but as th^ were imected 
with the heresy of the Metempsychosis, theWtho- 
dox sultans insinuated that their descent wm only 
on the mother’s side, and that their ancestor was a 
stranger who settled among the Curds. 

47. See the fourth book of the Anabasis of Xeno¬ 
phon. The ten thousand suffered more from the 
arrows of the free Carduchians than from the 
splendid weakness of the Great King. 

48. We are indebted to the Professor Schultens 
(Lugd. Bat. 1755, in folio) for the richest andimost 
authentic materials, a Life of Saladin by his friend 
and minister the Cadhi Bohadin, and copious ex¬ 
tracts firom the history of his kinsman the prince 
Abulfeda of Hamah. To these we may add the 
article of Salaheddin in the Biblioth^ue Orientale, 
and all that may be gleaned from the Dynasties of 
Abulpharagius. 

49. Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, be 
may share the praise for imitating, at least tacitly, 
the modesty of the founder. 

50. Hist. Hicrosol. in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
p. 1152. A similar example may be found in Join- 
ville (p. 42, Edition du Louvre); but the pious St. 
Louis refused to dignify infidels with the order of 
Christian knighthood (Ducange, Observations, p, 
70). 

51. In these Arabic titks teligionis must always 
be understood; Nomeddin^ lumen r.; Ezgfidm^ decus; 
Amadoddin^ columen: our hero’s proper name was 
Joseph, and he was styled Salahoddin^ salus; Al 
Maliclms, Al NasiruSf rex defensor; A^ 

pater victorUe. Schultens, Prsefat. . < 

52. Abulfeda, who descended ficom abrottier of 
Saladin, observes, from many examples^ .that the 
fininders of dynasties took the guilt themsdves» 
and left the reward to their innocent coUmerals 
(EMcerpt. p. 10). 

5$. See his lifo and character in Renatidot, p. 

54. Hia civil and religious virtues are c^efairated 

in the first diapter of Bohadin (p. 4"3o}« Mnsielf 
an eye-witness and an honest ^ 

55. Zn many worM, pardcnslarly io 
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^ caitle of Galxo, the gohan and the patriarch 
ha^e been confound fay the Ignorance of natives 


and travdlers. 

56. Anonym. Canisii, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 504. 

57. Bohadm^ p. rsp, 130. 

58. For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see 
Wiiliam of Tyre, from the ninth to the twenty- 
second book; Jacob. Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosoiem. 
1. i.; and Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium Grucis, I iiL 
p. vi. vii. viii. ia. 

59. Templarii ut apes bombatant et Hospita- 
larii ut venti stridebant, et barones se exitio offere- 
bant, et Turcopuli (the Christian light troops) 
semet ipsi in ignem injiciebant (Ispahani de £x- 
pugnatione Kudsitieft, p. 18, apud Schultens)-—a 
specimen of Arabian eloquence somewhat different 
from the style of Xenophon! 

60. The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, 
the treason of Raymond; but, had he really em¬ 
braced their religion, he would have been a saint 
and a hero in the eyes of the latter. 

61. Renaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Ghiltillon, 
is celebrated by the Latins in his life and death; 
but the circumstances of the latter are more dis¬ 
tinctly related by Bohadin and Abulfeda; and 
Joinville (Hist, de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to the 
practice of Saladin, of never putting to death a 
prisoner who had tasted his bread and salt. Some 
of the companions of Arnold had been slaughtered, 
and almost sacrificed, in a valley of Mecca, ubi 
sacrificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. 32). 

6a. Vertot, who well describes the loss of the 
kingdom and city (Hist, des Chevaliers de Malthe, 
tom. L L ii. p. 226^278), inserts two original 
epistles of a knight templar. 

63. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 

64. For the conquest of Jerusalem, Bohadin (p. 

67’"75 [P- 35 > 3 ®] and Abulfeda (p. 40-43) are 

our Moslem witnesses. Of the Christian, Bernard 
Thesaurarius (c. 151-167) is the most copious and 
authentic; see likewise Matthew Paris (p. 120- 
ia4). 

65. Ibe sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copi- 
ouriy describe by Bernard Thesaurarius (de Ac- 
quisitione Terra Sancta, c. 167-179), the author 
of the HistOria Hierosolymitana (p. 1150-1172, in 
Bongarsius), Abulfeda (p. 43-50) and Bohadin 

66j 1 have followed a moderate and probable 
representation of the fact: by Vertot, who adopts 
without reluctance a romantic tale, the old mar¬ 
quis it acstoally exposed to the darts of the besieged. 

67..Nartihmaani et Gothi, et cseteri populi in- 
sidaroiit oocidentem et septeintrionem 

ritatimt^^gcntes bellioosa, corporis proceri, mor^ 
intrepida, Idpennibus armata, navibus rotundis, 
qua Vaiasdiia diointuf, advecta. 

68. The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1168) adds 
the Mites of the East finom the Tigris to India, 
and thhatmlhy tribes of M 

Aria atad Africa fought against Europe, 

% lehiidi^p. 183 [P. iL c, 115]; and this mat* 


m 

sacre is neidief denied nor hlaiMd by die Chril^ 
dan historians. Ahuxiter jussa complenteS (tile 
English soldiers), says Galfridus h Vinesauf ( 1 . iv. 
c. 4, p. 346), who fixes at 2700 the number ^ vic¬ 
tims, who are muldplied to 5000 by Roger Hove- 
den (p. 697, 698). Tie humanity or avarice of 
Philip Augustus was persuaded to ransom his pris¬ 
oners (Jacob k Vitriaco, 1 . i. c. 99, p. 1122). 

70. Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment of 
Balianiis and the prince of Sidon, and ad&, ex illo 
mundo quasi hominum paucissimi reffierunt. 
Among the Christians who died before St. John 
d* Acre, I find the English names of De Ferres earl 
of Derby (Dugdale, Baronage, part i. p. 26(^, 
Mowbray (idem. p. 124), De Mandevil, De 
Fiennes, St. John, Scrope, IHgot, Talbot, etc. 

71. Magnus hie apud eos, interque reges eorum 
turn virtute, turn majestate eminens .. • summits 
rerum arbiter (Bohadin, p. 159 [P. ii. c. 95]). He 
does not seem to have Imown the names either of 
Philip or Richard. 

72. Rex Angliae, prsestrenuus. . .regeOallorum 
minor apud eos censebatur radone regni atque 
dignitatis; sed turn divitiis fiorentior, turn beilick 
virtute multo erat celebrior (Bohadin, p. 161 [P. 
ii. c. 97]). A stranger might admire th^ riches; 
the national historians will tell with what lawless 
and wasteful oppression they were collected. 

73. Joinville, p. 17. Guides-tu que ce soit Ic roi 
Richart? 

74. Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Mos¬ 
lems, who attest the confession of the assassins that 
they were sent by the king of England (Bohadin, 
p. 225 [P. ii. c. 144]); and his only defence is an 
absurd and palpable forgery (Hist, de PAcad^mic 
des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 155-163), a pretended 
letter from the prince of the assassins, the Sheldi, 
or old man of the mountain, who justi^d Richard, 
by assuming to himself the guilt or merit of the 
murder. 

75. See the distress and pious firmness of Sala¬ 
din, as they are described by Bohadin <p. 7-9, 
235-237), who himself harangued the defe^era^ 
Jmisalem; their fears were u^nown to the ^emy 
(Jacob, k Vitriaco, 1 . i. c. xoo, p. 1123; Vinteu^ L 
v. c. 50, p. 399). 

76. Yet, unless the sultan, or an Ayoubite prince, 
remained in Jerusalem, nec Gurdi Tmois, hCe 
Turd essent obtemperaturi Ourdis (Bohadin, p. 
236 PP. ii. c. 156]). He draws aside a comer ofthe 
political cumin. 

77. Bdhadin (p. 237), and even J^Ercy de Vinli* 
sauf 0. vi. c. 1-8, p. 403-409), ascribe riie retreat 
to Richard himsdf; and Jacobiia k Vitriaco ob^' 
sow that, in his impatience to depart, in altdtiitt^ 
virum mutatus est (p. 1123). Yet Joinville^ a 
French knight, accuses the envy of Ht^ duloe nf 
Burgundy (p. 116), without suppedng, like 
thew Paris, that he was bribed by Sah^inv < 

78. The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusafakai^^i^, 
Jaffa, arc related by Bohadin (p. i84-i«40 

(p* 5U 5a)* Tbie andiarof die 
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or Ihe monk of St. Alban’s, oaniiot exaggerate the 
cadhi’s account of the prowess of Riclmd (Vini- 
sauf, L vi. c. 14-24, p. 412-421; Hist. Major, p. 
137-143); and on the whole of this war there is a 
marvellous agreement between the Christian and 
Mohammedan writers, who mutually praise the 
virtues of their enemies. 

79. See the progress of negotiation and hostility 
in Bohadin (p. 207-260), who was himself an 
actor in the treaty. Richard declared his intention 
of returning with new armies , to the conquest of 
the Holy Land; and Saladin answered the menace 
with a civil compliment (Vinisauf, 1. vi. c. 28, p. 
4a3)- 

80. The most copious and original account of 
this holy war is G^fridi k Vinisauf, Itinerarium 
Regis Anglorum Richardi et aliorum in Terram 
Hierosolymorum, in six books, published in the 
second volume of Gale’s Scriptores Hist. Angli- 

^canae (p. 247-429). Roger Hovedcn and Matthew 
Paris afford likewise many valuable materials; and 
the former describes with accuracy the discipline 
and navigation of the English fleet. 

81. Even Vertot (tom. i. p. 251) adopts the 
foolish notion of the indifference of Saladin, who 
profmsed the Koran with his last breath. 

82. See the succession of the Ayoubites, in Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 277, etc.), and the tables of 
M. de Guignes, I’Art dc Verifier les Dates, and the 
Bibliothdque Orientale. 

83. Thomassin (Discipline dc I’Eglise, tom. iii. 
p. 311-374) has copiously treated of the origin, 
abuses, and restrictions of these tenths. A theory 
was started, but not pursued, that they were right¬ 
fully due to the pope, a tenth of the Levite’s tenth 
to the high priest (Selden on Tithes; see his Works, 
vol. iii. p. ii. p. 1083), 

84. See the Gesta Innocentii III. in Muratori, 
Script. Rer. Ital. (tom. iii. p. i. p. 486-568). 

85. See the fifth crusade, and the siege of Dam- 
ictta, in Jacobus k Vitriaco ( 1 . iii. p. 1125-1149, in 
the Gesta Dei of Bongarsius), an eye-witness; Ber¬ 
nard Thesaurarius (in Script. Muratori, tom. viL 
p. 825-846, c. 194-207), a contemporary; and 
Sanutus (Secreta Fidel. Grucis, 1 . iii. p. xi. c. 4-9), 
a diligent compiler; and of the Arabians, Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 294), and the Extracts at 
the end of Joinvillc (p. 533, 537, 540, 547, etc.). 

86. To those who took the cross against Main- 
firoy, the pope (a.d. 1255) granted plenissimam 
peccatorum remissionem. Fidelis mirabantur quod 
taatum eis promitteret pro sanguine Ghristian- 
orusB effqndendo quantum pro cruore infidelium 
a)iquaado (Matthew Paris, p. 785). A high flight 
fat, the reason of the thirteenth century. 

87. This , simple idea is agreeable to the good 
seaie.^ Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 332) 
asad the floe philosophy of Hume (Hist, cd Eng¬ 
land, voi L p* 330). 

: US. The orig^i^ materials foe the crusade of 
Frederic II. may be dravm from Richard de St, 
Qwmao (in Muratmi, Script. Renim ItaL tom. 


vu. p. 1002-Z013) end Matthew Paris (p. 286, 
epi, 300, 302, 304). The most rational modems 
are Flcury (Hist. Eccles. tom. xvi.), Vertot (Chev¬ 
aliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1 . iii.), Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. 1 . xvi.), and Muratori 
(Annali d’Italia, tom. x.). 

89. Poor Muratori knows what to think, but 
knows not what to say: **Chino qui il capo,” etc., 
p. 322. 

90. The clergy artfully confounded the mosque 
or church of the temple with the holy sepulchre, 
and their wilful error has deceived both Vertot 
and Muratori. 

91. The in*uption of the Carizmians, or Coras- 
mins, is related by Matthew Paris (p. 346, 547), 
and by Joinville, Nangis, and the Arabia]^ (p. 111, 
112, 191, 192, 528, 530). 

92. Read, if you can, the Life and Miracles of 

St. Louis, by the confessor of Queen Market (p. 
291-523, Joinville, du Louvre). \ 

93. He believed all that mother-church ^aught 
(Joinville, p. 10), but he cautioned Joinville 
against disputing with infidels. “L’omme lay (said 
he in his old language), quand il ot medire de la 
loy Crestienne, ne doit pas deffendre la loy Cres- 
tienne ne mais que de l’esp6e, dequoi il doit donner 
parmi le ventre dedens, tant comme elle y peut 
entrer” (p. 12). 

94. I have two editions of Joinville: the one 
(Paris, 1668) most valuable for the observations 
of Ducange; the other (Paris au Louvre, 1761) 
most precious for the pure and authentic text, a 
MS. of which has been recently discovered. The 
last editor proves that the history of St. Louis was 
finished a.d. 1309, without explaining, or even 
admiring, the age of the author, which must have 
exceeded ninety years (Preface, p. xi.; Observa¬ 
tions de Ducange, p. 17). 

95. Joinville, p. 32; Arabic Extracts, p. 549. 

96. The last editors have enriched their Join¬ 
ville with large and curious extracts from the 
Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, etc. See 
likewise Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 322-325), who 
calls him by the corrupt name of Redeems. Mat¬ 
thew Paris (p. 683, 684) has described the rival 
folly of the French and English who fought and 
fell at Massoura. 

97. Savary,inhisagreeableLettressurI’Egypte, 
has g^ven a description of Damietta (tom. i. lettre 
xxiii. p. 274-290), and a narrative of the expedi¬ 
tion of St. Louis (xxv. p. 306-350). 

98. For the ransom of St. l^uis a million of 
byzants was asked and granted; but the sultan’s 
generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 byzants, 
which are valued by Joinville at 400,000 French 
livres of his own time, and expressed by Matthew 
Paris by 100,000 marks of silver (Ducange, Dis¬ 
sertation XX. sur Joinville). 

99. The idea of the emirs to choose Louis lor 
tbdr sultan is seriously attested by Joinville (p* 
77, 78), and does not appear to me so absurd as to^ 
M. )d€ Voltaire (Hist. G6n£rale, tom. ii p. 386, 
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387). The Mamalukes themselves were strangers, 
reMs, and equals: they had felt his valour, they 
hoped his conversion; and such a motion, which 
was not seconded, might be made perhaps by a 
secret Christian in their tumultuous assembly. 

100. See the expedition in the Annals of St. 
Louis, by William de Nangis, p. 270-287; and the 
Arabic Extracts, p. 545, 555, of the Louvre edition 
of Joinville. 

101. Voltaire, Hist. G6n6rale, tom. ii. p. 391. 

102. The chronology of the two dynasties of 
Mamalukes, the Baharites, Turks or Tartars of 
Kipzak, and the Borgites, Circassians, is given by 
Pocock (Prolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. 6-31) and 
Dc Guignes (tom. i. p. 264-270); their history from 
Abulfeda, Macrizi, etc., to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, by the same M. de Guignes 
(tom. iv. p. 110-328). 

103. Savary, Lettres sur rEgyptCi, tom. ii. lettre 
XV. p. 189-208. I much question the authenticity 
of this copy; yet it is true that sultan Selim con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Circassians or Mamalukes 
of Egypt, and left them in possession of arms, 
riches, and power. Sec a new Abr6g6 de THistoire 
Ottomane, composed in Egypt, and translated by 
M. Digeon (tom. i. p. 55 ~ 58 ; Paris, 1781), a 
curious, authentic, and national history. 

104. Si totum quo regnum occupirunt tempus 


respicias, praesertim quod fini propiut, reperies 
iilud bellis, pugnis, injuriis, ac rapinis refertum 
(A 1 Jannabi, apud Pocock, p. 31). The reign of 
Mohammed (a.d. 1311-1341) affords an happy 
exception (De Guignes, tom. iv. p. 208-210). 

105. They are now reduced to 8500: but the 
expense of each Mamaluke may be rated at 100 
louis: and Egypt groans under the avarice and in¬ 
solence of these strangers (Voyages de Volney, 
tom. i. p. 89-187). 

106. Sec Carte’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 
165-175, and his original authors, Thomas Wikes 
and Walter Hemingford ( 1 . iii. c. 34, 35), in Gale’s 
Collection (tom. ii. p. 97, 589-592). They are both 
ignorant of the princess Eleanor’s piety in sucking 
the poisoned wound, and saving her husband at 
the risk of her own life. 

107. Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis, 1 . iii. p. 
xii. c. 9, and De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. 
p. 143, from the Arabic historians. 

108. The state of Acre is represented in all the 
chronicles of the times, and most accurately in 
John Villani, 1 . vii. c. 144, in Muratori, Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 337, 338. 

109. See the final expulsion of the Franks in 
Sanutus, 1 . iii. p. xii, c. 11-22; Abulfeda, Macrizi, 
etc., in De Guignes, tom. iv. p. 162, 164; and Ver- 
tot, tom. i. 1. iii. p. 407-428. 


Chapter LX 


1. In the successive centuries, from the ninth to 

the eighteenth, Mosheim traces the schism of the 
Greeks with learning, clearness, and impartiality: 
the filioque (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 277), Leo III. 
p. 303; Photius, p. 307, 308; Michael Cerularius, 
p. 37 L etc. 

2 . *ApBp€S 3u<r(r€/?«t$ xoi iLVorp6ircuoi, 6.vbpts <rxo- 
rous Avatores, t^s yAp *^trvkpK 0 v /xoipas Mtpxov y**'* 
viipara (Phot. Epist. p. 47 > edit. Montacut.). The 
Oriental patriarch continues to apply the images 
of thunder, earthquake, hail, wild boar, precursors 
of Antichrist, etc., etc, 

3. The mysterious subject of the procession of 
the Holy Gl^t is discussed in the histc«*ical, theo¬ 
logical, and controversial sense, or nonsense, by 
the Jesuit Petavius. (Dogmata Thcologica, tom. ii. 
1. vii. p. 362-440.) 

4. Before the shrine of St. Peter he placed two 
shields of the weight of 94!^ pounds of pure silver; 
on which he inscribed the text of both creeds 
(utroque tymbolo) pro amorc et cautelk orthodox«c 
fidei (AnastSM, in Ledn. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. 
pars, L p* 208). His language most clearly proves 
that neither the filioque nor the Athanaaian creed 
were received at Rome about the year 830, 

3 ^ Th^ Missi of Charlemagne pressed him to 
declare that all who rejected the filioque, at l^st 
the doc^isie, must be damned. All, r<^ics the 
popa> are not capable of reaching the altiora mys- 


teria; qui potuerit, ct non volucrit, salvus esse non 
potest (Collect. Concil. tom. ix. p. 277-286). The 
potuerit would leave a large loophole of salvation! 

6. In France, after some harsher laws, the eccle¬ 
siastical discipline is now relaxed: milk, cheese, 
and butter are become a perpetual, and eggs an 
annual, indulgence in Lent (Vic ix’ivAe des Fran- 
gois, tom. ii. p. 27-38). 

7. The original monuments of the schism, of the 
charges of the Greeks against the Latins, are -de¬ 
posited in the epistles of Photius (Epist. Encyclica, 
ii. p. 47-61) and of Michael CCTUlarius (^nisii 
Antiq. Lcctiones, tom. iii. p. i, p^^ 281-324, edit. 
Basnage, with the prolix answer of Ordinal 
Humbert). 

8. The tenth volume of the Venice edition of the 
Councils contains all the acts of the synods, and 
history of Photius: they are abridged, with a faint 
tinge of prejudice or prudence, by Dupin and 
Flcury. 

9. The synod of Constantinople, held in the 
year 869, is the eighth of the general councils, the 
last assembly of the East which is recognised by the 
Roman church. She rejects the synods of Constan¬ 
tinople of the years 867 and 879, which were, Jho^* 
ever, equally numerous and noisy; but they were 
favourable to Ph^us. 

10. Bee.this anadiema in t^<CkmncOsr ^ 

p*i457-^46oi ... 
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ii« Annii, Ccmmeiia (Akxiad, L t, p« 

{tom. i. p. ed. Boon]) rqxreienti the 

faorrence^ not only of the chur^, Intt of the palace, 
for ‘Gregory VII., the popes, and the Latin comp 
muniott^ The style of Gianamus and Nicetas is still 
more vehement. Yet how calm is the voice of his¬ 
tory compared with that of polemics! 

12. His anonymous historian (de Expedit. Asiat. 
Fred. I. in Oanisii Lection. Anttq. tom. iii. pars iL 
p. 51!, edit. Basnage) mentions the sermons of the 
Greek patriarch, quomodo Grsecis injunxerat in 
remissionem peccatorum peregrinos occidere et 
dclere de terr&. Tagino observes (in Scriptores 
Freher. tom. i. p. 409, edit. Struv.), Grasci ha^et- 
ioos nos appellant: clerici et monachi dictis et fac- 
tis persequuntur. We may add the declaration of 
the emperor Baldwin fifteen years afterwards: Haec 
est Igens) quae Latinos omncs non hominum nom¬ 
ine, sed canum dignabatur; quorum sangiunem 

- effundere pend inter merita reputabant (Gesta 
Innocent. III. c. 92, in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. p. 536). There may be 
some exaggeration, but it was as effectual for the 
action and re-action of hatred. 

13. See Anna Comnena (Alexiad. 1 . vi. p. 161, 
162 [tom, i. p. 286, sq,^ ed. Bonn]) and a remark¬ 
able passage of Nicetas (in Manuel. 1 . v. c. 9 [p. 
223, ed. Bonn]), who observes of the Venetians, 
sard ffttfipji Kol ^parpias r^v KcwaTavrlvov irdXu' 
olsslai ^XXd^asro, etc. 

14. Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 186, 187. 

15. Nicetas in Manuel. 1 . vii. c. 2 [p. 267, ed. 
Bonn]. Regnante enim (Manuele) . . . apud eum 
tantam Latinus populus repererat gratiam ut neg- 
lectis Grseculis suis tanquam viris moUibus et ef- 
feminatis, ... soils Latinis grandia committeret 
negotia «. . erga eos profusd liberalitate abunda- 
bat, ex onmi orbe ad eum tanquam ad benefac- 
tmrem nobiles et ignobiles concurrebant. Willelm. 
Tyr. xxii, c. 10. 

16. The suspicions of the Greeks would have 
been confirm^, if they had seen the political 
epistles of Manud to pope Alexander 111 ., the 
enemy of his enemy Frederic I., in which the em¬ 
peror declares his wish of> uniting the Greeks and 
Latins as one flock under one shepherd, etc. (See 
Fieury, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xv. p. 187, 213, 243.) 

17. See the Greek and Latin narratives in Ni¬ 
cetas (in Alexio Gmuieno,c. ib[p. 320, ed. Bonn]) 
and William of Tyre (L xdi. c. 10,11,12,13); the 
fiivt soft and coimise, the second loud, copious, and 
IragicaL 

18. The history of the reign of Isaac Angdus it 
composed in three bodes, the senamr Nicetas 

asl8^9o); and his ofRces of logothete, or prin¬ 
cipal .secretary, and judge of the vdi or palace, 
omdd liOt bribe the impartiality of the historian. 
Hie vmte^ it k lh^le, after the idl and death ^ 
handsKtor.. 

19. See Bdtadin, Vit. Saladin. p, 129^131, 226, 
HOTS. Sfchuiiem; ^Ilte ambassador of Isaac was 
equally veiaed in the Greek, French, and Atabic 


languages; a rare instance in those titties. .l|is emh 
bassies were rcCdved with honour, di8n4sBed 
out effect, and reported with scandal in the West 

20. Ducange, Familise Dalmaticse, p, 318, . 319, 
320. The original correspondence of the Bulgarian 
king and the Roman pontiff is inscribed in the 
Gesta Innocent. III. c. 66r82, p. 5I3-525* 

21. The pope acknowledges Hs ped^rec, a no^ 
bill urbis Romae prosapii genitores tui originem 
traxerunt. This tradition, and the strong resem¬ 
blance of the Latin and Wallachian idioms, are 
explained by M. D*Anville (Etats de TEurope, p. 
258-262). Ihe Italian colonies of the Dacia of 
Trajan were swept away by the tide of emigrati<m 
from the Bknube to the Volga, and brought bade 
by another wave from the Volga to thp Danube. 
Possible, but strange! 

22. This parable is in the best savage s^le; but I 
wish the Wallach had not introduced me classic 
name of Mysians, the experiment of the xx^gnet or 
loadstone, and the passage of an old come poet 
(Nicetas, in Alex. Gomneno, 1 . i. p. 299, 300 [ed. 
Par.; p. 613, ed. Bonn]). 

23. The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of 
Alexius, by supposing that he had been released 
by his brother Isaac from Turkish captivity. This 
pathetic tale had doubtless been repeated at 
Venice and Zara; but I do not readily discover its 
grounds in the Greek historians. 

24. See the reign of Alexius Angelus, at Gom- 
nenus, in the three books of Nicetas, p. 291-352. 

25. See Fleury, Hist. Eccl^s. tom. xvi. p. 26, etc., 
and Villehardouin, No. x, with the observations of 
Ducange, which I always mean to quote with the 
original text. 

26. The contemporary life of Pope Innocent 
III., published by Baluze and Muratori (Scrip- 
tores Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. p. 486- 
568), is most valuable for the important and orig¬ 
inal documents which are inserted in the text. The 
bull of the crusade may be read, c, 84, 85 [p. 
526]. 

27. Por-ce que cil pardon fut issi gran, si sfen 
esmeurent mult li cuers des genz, et mult s’en 
croisierent, porce que li pardons ere si gran. Ville¬ 
hardouin, No. X. Our philosophers may refine on 
the causes of the crusades, but such were the gen¬ 
uine feelings of aHFrench knight. 

28. This nximber of fiefs (of which x8oo. owed 
liege homage) was enrolled in the church of St. 
Stqphen at Troyes, and attested, a.d. 1213^ by lbe 
maishal and butler of Champagne ^(Ducange, 
Observ. p. 254). 

ng. Gampania.. . milidsc privilegtoiingubvciu^ 
exc^it. .«in tj^roesniis .. .^^lusioacarkioruni, 
etc. Ducange, p. 249, from the old Oxrpidcle of 
Jerusalem, A.o. ii 77 -»-is 99 . . * ^ ^ 

30. The name cf VUleh^ouin wtu kdeeii 
a village and castle hi the diocese of Ttoyes^ near 
dm river Aube^ belwten Bar ond Ardlu rThelaxn* 
ily was ancient and nobie: the elder bofdich of 
historic existed afler the 1400; the youagor’ 
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Whidi the prkiclpsUty of Aehaia, merged 

in tiH; houie of Savoy (Diieange, p. 235-245). 

51. This office was held by his father and his 
desoendants; but Ducange has'not hunted it with 
his usdai sagacity. I find that, in the year 1356, it 
was in the fhmily of Goidlans; but these provincial 
have been long since eclipsed by the national mar« 
shah of France. 

32: This language, of which 1 shall produce 
some specimens, is explained by Vigenere and 
Ducahge, in a version and glossary. The President 
Des Brosses (M6chanisme des Langues, tom. ii. p. 
B3) gives it as the example of a language which has 
ceased to be French, and is understood only by 
grammarians. 

33. His age, and his own expression, moi qui 
ccste oeuvre dicta (No. 62, etc.), may justify the 
suspicion (more probable than Mr. Wood’s on 
Homer) that he could neither read nor write. Yet 
Champagne may boast of the two first historians, 
the noble authors of French prose, Villehardouin 
and Joinville. 

34. The crusade and reigns of the counts of 
Flanders, Baldwin and his brother Henry, are the 
subject of a particular history by the Jesuit Dou- 
tremens (Cbnstantinopolis Belgica; Turnaci, 1638, 
in 4to), which I have only seen with the eyes of 
Ducange. 

35. History, etc., vol. i. p. 567. 

36. The foundation and independence of Ven¬ 
ice, and Pepin’s invasion, are discussed by Pag! 
(Oritica, tom. lit. a.d. 810, No. 4, etc.) and Beretti 
(Dissert. Ohorograph. Itaiisc medii JEvi, in Mura- 
tori. Script, tom. x. p. 153). The two critics have a 
slight bias, the Frenchman adverse, the Italian 
favourable, to the republic. 

37. When the son of Charlemagne asserted his 
right of sovereignty, he was answered by the loyal 
Venetians, Bn iititls $ouXol BiXo/iep tlvai roO Tca/i- 
alup Baai\kut (Constantin. Porphyrogenit. de 
Administrat. Imperii, pars ii. c. 28, p. 85); and 
the report of the ninth establishes the fact of the 
tenth century, which is confirmed by the embassy 
of Liutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, 
which the emperor allows them to pay to the king 
of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their servitude; 
but the hateful word bov\ol must be translated, 
as in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hist, de Vcnisc, 
tom. i. p, 67, etc.), by the softer a^^Hation of 
subditi, or fideles. 

38. Sec the twenty-fifth and diirtieth disserta¬ 
tions of the Antiquitates medii Mvi of Muratori. 
From Anderson’s History of Commerce, I under- 
itand thiit €he Venetians did not trade to England 
before tihe year 1523. The most flourishing state of 
their wealth and commerce in the beginning of the 
fifi^eenth eenthfy is agreeably described by the 
Abb6 DubOS (Hist, de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. 
ii. p, 44 j 5 - 480 )- 

39. The VCtt^ians have been slow in writing 

and Their tncjist ancient 

montuaeniB are, The rude Chronicle ^xsrhaps) 


of John Sagorninns (Veneada, 1765, hi octavo), 
wl^h represents the state and manners Venke 
in the year 100&. 2. The larger history of the doge 
(1342-1354) Andrew Daadolo, published for the 
first time in the twelfth tom. of Muratori, a.d; 
1728. The History of Venice by the Abb6 Laugier 
(Paris, 1728) is a work of some merit, which I have 
chiefly used for the constitutkmal part. 

40. Henry Dandolo was eighty-four at his elec¬ 
tion (a.d. 1192), and ninety-seven at his death 
(a.d. 1205). See the Observations of Ducange sur 
Villehardouin, No. 204. But this extraordinary lon¬ 
gevity is not observed by the original writers, nor 
does there exist another example of a hero near a 
hundred years of age. Theophrastus might afimrd 
an instance of a writer of ninety-nine; but instead 
of kppevbtcopra (Prooem. ad Character.), 1 am 
much inclined to read k^fii/KOPTa, with his last 
editor Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casaubon. 
It is scarcely possible that the powers of the mind 
and body should support themselves till such a 
period of life. 

41. The modem Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 

119) accuse the emperor Manuel; but the calumny 
is refuted by Villehardouin and the older writers, 
who suppose that Dandolo lost his eyes by a wound 
(No. 34, and Ducange). 

42. See the original treaty in the Chronicle of 
Andrew Daadolo, p. 323-326 [Murat. Script. ItaL 
t. xii.]. 

43. A reader of Villehardouin must observe the 
frequent tears of the marshal and his brother 
knights. Sachiez que la ot mainte lerme plor6e de 
piti£ (No. 17); mult plorant (ibid,); mainte lerme 
plor6e (No. 34); si orent mult piti6 et plorerent 
mult durement (No. 60); i ot mainte lerme plor6e 
de piti6 (No. 202). They weep on every occasion 
of grief, joy, or devotion. 

44. By a victory (a.d. i 191) over the citizens of 
Asti, by a crusade to Palestine, and by an embassy 
from the pope to the German princes (Muratori, 
Annali d’ltalia, tom. x. p. 163, 202). 

45. See ttys crusade of the Germans In the Hh- 
toria C. P. of Gunther (Canisii Antiq. Lect. tom. 
iv. p. v.-viii.), who celebrates the pilgrimage of 
his abbot Martin, one of the preaching rivals of 
Fulk of Neuilly. His monastery, of the Cistetciaii 
order, was situate in the diocese of Basil. 

46. Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, 
which acknowledged Augustus for its parent; It is 
now only two miles round, and contains five or rix 
thousand inhabitants; but the fbrtificatkms are 
strong, and it is joined to the main land by a 
bridge. See the Travels of the two companions 
Spott' and Whedcr (Voyage dc Dalmatie; de 
Oirke, etc., torn* i. p. 64-^70; Journey into Greece,, 
p. 8-14); the last of who:^ by mistaking SesWtm^ 
hr Sestertii, values an arch with statues and odl^ 

at twelve’pounds. If, in his time, there were 
no trees near Zara, the chetry-trees were not y%lt 
pUnted which produce our ineomparaMeaiMr^idR 

47. Knuma (Hisl. Oritksi Reg. Huagari^ 
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pis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 536-558) collects all the 
facts and testimonies most adverse to the con* 
querors of 2^ra. 

48. See the whole transaction, and the senti¬ 
ments of the pope, in the Epistles of Innocent III. 
Gesta, c. 86, 87, 88. 

49. A modem reader is surprised to hear of the 
valet de CSonstantinople, as applied to young 
Alexius, on account of his youth, like the infants of 
Spain, and the nobilissimus puer of the Romans. 
The pages and valets of the knights were as noble 
as themselves (Villehardouin and Ducange, No. 

36). 

50. The emperor Isaac is styled by Villchar- 
douin Sursac (No. 35, etc.), which may be derived 
from the French Sire^ or the Greek Kup (/dptos) 
melted into his proper name; the farther corrup¬ 
tions of Tursac and Conserac will instruct us what 
licence may have been used in the old dynasties 
of Assyria and Egypt. 

51. Reinier and Conrad: the former married 
Maria, daughter of the emperor Manuel Com- 
ncnus; the latter was the husband of Theodora 
Angela, sister of the emperors Isaac and Alexius. 
Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princess 
for the glory of defending Tyre against Saladin 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 187, 203). 

52. Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, 1 . iii, c. 9 [p. 
715, ed. Bonn]) accuses the doge and Venetians as 
the first authors of the war against Constantinople, 
and considers only as a icOpa M Kbtiari the ar¬ 
rival and shameful offers of the royal exile. 

53. Villehardouin and Gunther represent the 
sentiments of the two parties. The abbot Martin 
left the army at Zara, proceeded to Palestine, was 
sent ambassador to Constantinople, and became a 
reluctant witness of the second siege. 

54. The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo 
gave him the motive and the means of searching in 
the archives of Venice the memorable story of his 
ancestor. His brevity seems to accuse the copious 
and more recent narratives of Sanudo (in Mura- 
tori. Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom.^xxii.), Blon- 
dus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnusius. 

55. Villehardouin, No. 62. His feelings and ex¬ 
pressions are original: he often weeps, but he re¬ 
joices in the glories and perils of war with a spirit 
unknown to a sedentary writer. 

56. In this voyage almost all the geographical 
names are corrupted by the Latins. The modern 
appellation of Chalcis, and all Euboea, is derived 
from its Euripus, EvripOf Negri^pp, Negropont, which 
dishonours our maps (D’Anville, Geographic An- 
cienne, tom. L p. 263). 

57. TSa sachiez que il ni ot si hard! cui le cuer ne 

(c. 66).... Chascuns regardoit ses annes 
. *« que par terns en arons mestier (c. 67). Such is 
the houesty of courage. 

58. ’Eaudem urbem i^us in soils navibus pisca- 
tonunabundare, quam illos in toto navigio. Habe- 
bat entim puUe et sexcentas piscatorias naves.... 
BeUkas autm idve mercatonas habebant infinitse 


multitudinis et portum tutissimum. Gunther, Hist. 
G. P. c. 8, p. 10 [in Canisus. Ant. Lect. t. iv.]. 

59. Ka^dircp Upiav EKaeup, elrelp Sk koI 

rufp wapaStlfffap kipeldopTo TovrofpL Nicetas in Alex. 
Comneno, 1. iii. c. 9, p. 348 [p. 716, ed. Bonn]. 

60. From the version of Vigenere I adopt the 
well-sounding word palander, which is still used, I 
believe, in the Mediterranean. But had I written 
in French, I should have preferred the original and 
expressive denomination of vessiers or huissiers^ 
from the huts, or door, which was let down as a 
drawbridge; but which, at sea, was closed into the 
side of the ship. (See Ducange au Villehardouin, 
No. 14, and Joinville, p. 27, 28, ddit. du Louvre.) 

61. Teaevoid the vague expressions df followers, 
etc., I use, after Villehardouin, the word serjeants 
for all horsemen who were not knimts. There 
were serjeants at arms and serjeants at law; and if 
we visit the parade and Westminster Hall, we may 
observe the strange result of the (jlistinction (Du¬ 
cange, Glossar. Latin. Servientes, etc., to)[n. vi. p. 
226-231). 

62. It is needless to observe that on the subject 
of Galata, the chain, etc., Ducange is accurate and 
full. Consult likewise the proper chapters of the 
C. P. Christiana of the same author. The inhab¬ 
itants of Galata were so vain and ignorant, that 
they applied to themselves St. PauPs Epistle to the 
Galatiaas. 

63. I'he vessel that broke the chain was[' named 
the Eagle, Aquila (Dandol. Chronicon, p. 322), 
which Blondus (de Gestis Venet.) has changed 
into Aquilo, the north-wind. Ducange, Observa¬ 
tions, No. 83, maintains the latter reading; but he 
had not seen the respectable text of Dandolo, nor 
did he enough consider the topography of the 
harbour. The south-east would have been a more 
effectual wind. 

64. Quatre cens mil homes ou plus (Villchar- 
douin. No. 133) must be understood of men of a 
military age. Lc Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. 
XX. p. 417) allows Constantinople a million of in¬ 
habitants, of whom 60,000 horse, and an infinite 
number of foot soldiers. In its present decay, the 
capital of the Ottoman empire may contain 400,000 
souls (BelPs Travels, vol. ii. p. 410, 402); but as 
the Turks keep no registers, and as circumstances 
are fallacious, it 4 s impossible to ascertain (Nie¬ 
buhr, Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. p. 18,19) the real 
populousness of their cities. 

65. On the most correct plans of Constantinople, 
I know not how to measure more than 4000 paces. 
Yet Villehardouin computes the space at three 
leagues (No. 86). If his eye were not deceived, he 
must reckon by the old Gallic league of 1500 
paces, which might still be used in Champagne. 

66. The guards, the Varangi, are styled by Villc- 
hardouin (No. 89, 95, etc.) Englois et Danpis avec 
leurs haches. Whatever had been their origin, a 
French pilgrim could not be mistaken in the na¬ 
tions of which they were at that time composed. 

67. For the first siege and conquest tk Qo 9 - 
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staiitinople, we xiiay read the original letter of the Isaac Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin tsi 
crusaders to Innocent I1L» Gesta, c. gt, p. 533, 

534; Villchardouin, No. 75-99; Nicetas, m Alexio 


Comncn. 1. iii. c. 10, p. 349~352 [p. 718-725, ed. 
Bonn]; Dandolo, in Chron. p. 322. Gunther and 
his abbot Martin were not yet returned from their 
obstinate pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or St. John 
d*Acre, where the greatest part of the company 
had died of the plague. 

68. Compare, in the rude energy of Villehar- 
douin (No. 66, 100), the inside and outside views 
of Constantinople, and their impression on the 
minds of the pilgrims: cette villc (says he) que de 
totes Ics autres €rc souveraine. See the parallel 
passages of Fulcherius Carnotensis, Hist. Hierosol. 
1. i. c. 4 [p. 386], and Will. Tyr. ii. 3, xx. 26. 

69. As they played at dice, the Latins took off 
his diadem, and clapped on his head a woollen or 
hairy cap, t 6 tieyaXoirperh xal irayi^klvTov Kare^- 

6wMa (Nicetas, p. 358 [p. 736, ed, Bonn]). 
If these merry companions were Venetians, it was 
the insolence of trade and a commonwealth. 

70. Villchardouin, No. loi; Dandolo, p. 322. 
The doge affirms that the Venetians were paid 
more slowly than the French; but he owns that the 
histories of the two nations differed on that sub¬ 
ject. Had he read Villchardouin? The Greeks com¬ 
plained, however, qu6d iotius Gracciac opes trans- 
tulisset (Gunther, Hist. C. P. c. 13). See the lam¬ 
entations and invectives of Nicetas (p. 355 [p. 729, 
ed. Bonn]). 

71. The reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies 
three books in Nicetas, p. 291-352. The short res¬ 
toration of Isaac and his son is despatched in five 
chapters, p. 352-362. 

72. When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his im¬ 
pious league, he bestows the harshest names on the 
pope’s new religion, fjL€i^op koI &TOT<i)TaToy . . , 
raptKrpoiriiv wlffTtuts . . . riav rod Ildira rrpovopiav 
Katf'ur/idv, turkBivlv r« Kal perairolijinu rwv waXawP 
T(i}Ma(ott kd&v (p. 348 [p. 715, ed. Bonn]). Such 
was the sincere language of every Greek to the 
last gasp of the empire. 

73. Niceta* (p. 355 [p. 731, cd. Bonn]) is posi- 
tive in the charge, and specifies the Flemings 
(4 »Xom£oi^€s), though he is wrong in supposing it 
an ancient name. Villchardouin (No. X07) excul¬ 
pates the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps affect¬ 
edly ignorant) of the names of the guilty. 

74. Compare the suspicions and complaints of 
Nicetas (p. 359-362 [p. 740-747, ed. Bonn]) with 
the blunt charges of Baldwin of Flanders (Gesta 
Innocent. III. c. 92, p. 534), cum patriarcha 
et mole nobilium, nobis promissis perjurus et 
tnendax. 

75. His name was Nicholas Canabus: he de¬ 
served the praise of Nicetas and the vengeance of 
Moxjraouflc (p, 362 [p. 744, ed. Bonn]). 

78. Villchardouin (No. 1x6) speaks of him as a 
favourite, without knowing that he was a prince of 
the blood, Angelus and Ducas. Ducange, who pries 
into every oorper, believes him to be the son of 


young Alexius. 

77. This negotiation, probable in itself, and at¬ 
tested by Nicetas (p. 365 [p. 751, cd. Bonn]), is 
omitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Daxii^lo 
and Villchardouin. 

78. Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the 
fleet (Gest. c. 92, p. 534, 535); Villchardouin (No, 
113-115) only describes the first. It is remarkable 
that neither of these warriors observe any peculiar 
properties in the Greek fire. 

79. Ducange (No. 119) pours forth a torrent of 
learning on the Gonfanon Imperial, This banner of 
the Virgin is shown at Venice as a trophy and relic: 
if it be genuine, the pious doge must have cheated 
the monks of Citeaux. 

80. Villchardouin (No. 126) confesses that mult 
ere grant peril; and Guntherus (Hist. C. P. c. 13 
[c. 14, p. xiv.]) affirms that nulla spes victorise ar- 
ridcre poterat. Yet the knight despises those who 
thought of flight, and the monk praises his coun¬ 
trymen who were resolved on death. 

81. Baldwin and all the writers honour the 
names of these two galleys, felici auspicio. 

82. With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas calls 
him kpvt 6 pyvioz, nine orgyae, or eighteen yards, 
high—a stature which would, indeed, have ex¬ 
cused the terror of the Greek. On this occasion the 
historian seems fonder of the marvellous than of 
his country, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims, 
in the words of the psalmist, persequitur unus ex 
nobis centum alienos. 

83. Villehardouin (No. 130) is again ignorant 
of the authors of this more legitimate fire, which is 
ascribed by Gunther to a quidam comes Teuton- 
icus (c. 14 [c. 17, p. XV.]). They seem ashamed, 
the incendiaries! 

84. For the second siege and conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople, see Villehardouin (No. 113-132), 
Baldwin’s second Epistle to Innocent III. (Gesta, 
c. 92, p. 534-537), with the whole reign of Mour- 
zoufle, in Nicetas (p. 363-375 [p. 748-770, ed. 
Bonn]), and borrow some hints from Dandolo 
(Chron. Venct. p. 323-330) and Gunther (Hist. 
C. P. c, 14-18), who add the decorations of proph¬ 
ecy and vision. The former produces an oracle of 
the Erythraean sibyl, of a great armament on the 
Adriatic, under a blind chief, against Byzantium^ 
etc. Curious enough, were the prediction anterior 
to the fact. 

85. Ceciderunt tamen ei die civium quasi duo 
millia, etc. (Gunther, c. 18.) Arithmetic is an ex¬ 
cellent touchstone to try the amplifications of 
passion and rhetoric. 

86. Quidam (says Innocent Ill., Gesta, c. 94, 
p- 538) nec religioni, nec setati, nec sexui peper- 
cerunt: sed fornicationes, adulteria, et incestus in 
oculis omnium exercentes, non soliim maritatas 
et viduas, sed et matronas et virgines Deoque di- 
catas, exposuerunt spurdtiis garcionum. Villdiar- 
douin t^es notice of these common incidents, 

87. Nicetas saved, and afterwards marrifsd, a 
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noble (f). 380 [p. 784 ed Bona]), \^teQ a 
soldier, hei t^^Lfirwi iroXXott 
had alinost violated, in spite of the IrroXat, kni- 
X^ara eS ytya»6T(ap. 

88« Of the general mass of wealth, Gunther ob¬ 
serves, ut de paupetibus et advents cives ditissizni 
redderentur (Hist. 0 . P. c. 18); Villehardouin (No. 
132), that since the creation, ne fu tant gaaigni^ 
en uae viile; Baldwin (Gesta, c. 92), ut tantum 
tota non videatur possidere Latinitas [p. 535]. 

89. Villehardouin, No. 133-135. Instead of 
400,000, there is a various reading of 500,000. The 
Venetians had offered to take the whole booty, 
and to give 400 marks to each knight, 200 to eac^ 
priest and horseman, and 100 to each foot soldier: 
they would have been great losers (Le Beau, Hist, 
du Bas-£mpirc, tom. xx. p. 506 :1 know not from 
whence). 

90. At the cotmcil of Lyons (a.d. 1245) 
English ambassadors stated the revenue of the 
crown as below that of the foreign clergy, which 
amounted to 60,000 marks a-year (Matthew Paris, 
p. 451; Hume’s History of England, voL iL p. 
170). 

91. The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, 
and his own adventures, are feelingly described by 
Nicetas, p. 367--369 [p. 757-761, cd. Bonn], and in 
the Status Urb. C. P. p. 375-384 [p. 771-790, ed. 
Bonn]. His complaints, even of sacrilege, are just¬ 
ified by Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 92); but Villehar¬ 
douin does not betray a symptom of pity or remorse. 

92. If J rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas’s 
receipts, their favourite dishes were boiled but¬ 
tocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and soup made of 
garik and sharp or sour herbs (p. 382 [p. 786, ed. 
Bonn]). 

93. Nicetas uses very harsh expressions, tkp’ 
ikypafAfi&rott Bopd&pots, icaf rlXcoi' di'oX^ad^oes 
(Fragment, apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. 
vi. p. 414). This rqiroach, it is true, applies most 
strongly to their igncnrance of Gre^ and of 
Homer. In their own language, the Latins of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were not destitute 
of literature. See Harris’s Philological Inquiries, 
p. iii. c. 9,10, XI. 

94. Nicetas was of Ghonae in Phrygia (the old 
Golossac of St. Paul); he raised himself to the hon¬ 
ours of senator, ju^ of the vdl, and great logo- 
thete; bdield the fall of the empire, retired to 
Nice, and composed an elaborate history from the 
tfeathof Alexius Qomnenus to the reign of Henry. 

95. A manuscript of Nicetas in the Bodlekm 
]&rary contains this carious fragment on the 
lltatueg of Constantinople, which fraud, or shame, 
or ItLtl;^ carelessness, has dropped in the common 
OI^OD^ It is published by Fabridus (Kblioth. 


Ghrmc. tom. , vL p. 40^41$), mid ismnodmvt^ 
praised by the late ingeidous Mr. Harris of Safia* 
bury (PhUologkal Inquiries, p.. uL c* 5, p« 301*- 

312). 

96, To illustrate the statue of Hercules, Mr. 
H^is quotes a Greek epigram, and engraves a 
beautiful gem, which does not, however, copy the 
attitude of the statue: in the latter, Hercules had 
not his club, and his right leg and arm were ex¬ 
tended. 

97.1 transcribe these proportions, which appear 
to me inconsistent with each other, and may pos¬ 
sibly show that the boasted taste of Nicetas was no 
more than affectation and vanity. 

98. I^oetas in Isaaco Angelo et Aledo, c. 3, p. 
359 [P* 738 > cd. Bonn]. The Latin Mtor very 
properly observes that the historian, in his benn- 
bast style, produces ex pulice elephants. 

99. In two passages of Nicetas (edit! Paris, p. 
360; Fabrk. p. 408) the Latins are branded with 
the lively reproach of ol rod icaXoO 
fi&pfiapoiy and their avarice of brass is clearly ex¬ 
pressed. Yet the Venetians had the merit of re¬ 
moving four bronze horses from Constantinople to 
the place of St. Mark (Sanuto, Vite de* Dogi, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xxiL p. 
534 )- 

joo. Winckelman, Hist, de I’Art, tom. iii p. 
269, 270. 

toi. See the pious robbery of the abbot 
who transferred a rich cargo to his monastery of 
Paris, diocese of Basil (Gunther, Hist. (X P. c. 19, 
23, 24). Yet, in secreting this booty, the saint in¬ 
curred an excommunication, and perhaps, broke 
his oath. [Compare Wilken, vol. v. p. 308.—M.] 

102. Fleury, Hist. Eccl^. tom. xvi. p. 139-145. 

103.1 shall conclude this chapter vrith the no¬ 
tice of a modern history, which illustrates the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins, but which 
has ^len somewhat late into my Imds. Paolo 
Ramusio, the son of the compiler of Voyages, was 
directed by the senate of Venice to write the his¬ 
tory of the conquest; and this order, which be re¬ 
ceived in his youth, he executed in a mature age, 
by an elegant Latin work, de Bello Constantino- 
poUtano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per Gallos et 
Venetosrestitutis (Venet. 1635, in folio). Ramusio, 
or Rhamnusus, transcribes and translates, sequitur 
ad unguem, a MS. of Villehardouin, which he 
possessed; but he enriches his narrative with Greek 
and Latin materials, and we are indebted to him 
for a correct state of the fleet, the names of the 
fifty Ven^ian nobles who commanded the galleys 
of ^e republic, and the patriot opposirion Of .Pan- 
taleon Barbus to the choice of the doge for em- 
p^or. 
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1 . See the c»%inal treaty of partition in the Ve¬ 
netian Ghronicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 326*^330, 
and the subsequent election in Villehardouin, No. 
136*140, with Ducange in his Observations, and 
the I St book of his Histoire de Constantinople sous 
I’Empire des Francois. 

2. After mentioning the nomination of the doge 
by a French elector, his kinsman Andrew Dandolo 
approves his exclusion, quidam Venetorum fidelis 
et nobilis senex, usus oratione satis probabili, etc. 
[p« 330], which has been embroidered by modem 
writers from Blondus to Le Beau. 

3. Nicetas (p. 384 [p. 789, ed. Bonn]), with the 
vmn ignorance of a Greek, describes the marquis 
of Montferrat as a maritime power; AatirapBiau dk 
olKeSirOui irapAKicp, Was he deceived by the Byz¬ 
antine theme of Lombardy, which extended 
along the coast of Calabria? 

4. They exacted an oath from Thomas Morosini 
to appoint no canons of St. Sophia the lawful 
electors, except Venetians who had lived ten years 
at Venice, etc. But the foreign clergy was envious, 
the pope disapproved this national monopoly, and 
of the six Latin patriarchs of Constantinople only 
the first and the last were Venetians. 

5. Nicetas, p. 383 [p. 788, ed. Bonn]. 

6. The Epistles of Innocent 111 . are a rich fund 
for the ecclesiastical and civil institution of the 
Latin empire of Constantinople; and the most 
important of these epistles (of which the collection 
in 2 vols. in fblio is published by Stephen Baluze) 
are inserted in his Gesta, in Muratori, Script. 
Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. i, c. 94*105. 

7. In the treaty of partition most of the names 
arc cmrupted by the scribes: they might be re¬ 
stored, and a good map, suited to the last age of 
the Byzantine empire, would be an improvement 
of geography. But, ah»J D’Anville is no more! 

8. Tlidr style was dominus quartse partis et 
dimidise [cum dimidio totius] imperii Romani, till 
Giovanni Dolfino, who was elected doge in the 
year 1356 (SanutOi p. 530, 641). For the govern¬ 
ment of Constantinople see Ducange, Histoire de 
G. P. L 37. 

9. Ducange (Hist, de C. P. ii. 6} has marked the 
conquests made by the state or nobles of Venice of 
the islanidbi cif Candia, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Naxos, Paros, Melos, Andros, Mycone, Scyro, Cca, 
tod Lomnoi. 

10. BbsiUkee Sold the isle ed Candia, August 12, 
A.i>. 1204. Sto the act in Sanuto, p^ 533: but I 
^tonot understand how it could be lus mother’s 
portion^ or how she could be the daughter of an 
empereir Aiodsis. 

lU lit the year lata die doge Peter Zani sent a 
colony to QUmULi drawn from every quarter of 

Venlbe^ Bilt ba tkidr; savage 3imtmersand;fioquait 

rebellions thq Candiots mav be cOxi^Muod to the 


Corsicans under the yoke of Genoa; and when I 
compare the accounts of Bcion and Toumefoit, I 
cannot discern much difference between the V^ 
netian and the Turkish island. • > 

12. Villehardouin (No. 159, x6o, 173-177) and 
Nicetas (p. 387-394) describe the expedition into 
Greece of the marquis Boniface. The Choniate 
might derive his information from his brother 
Michael, archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as 
an orator, a statesman, and a saint. His encomium 
of Athens, and the description of Tempc, should 
be published from the B^leian MS. of Nicetas 
(Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. tom. vi. p. 405), and 
would have deserved Mr. Harris’s inquiries. 

13. Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient 
seaport of Argos, is still a place of strength and 
consideration, situate on a rocky peninsula, with a 
good harbour (Chandler’s Travels into Greece, p, 
227). 

14 .1 have softened the expression of Nicetas, 
who strives to expose the presumption of the 
Franks. Sec de Rebus C. P. expugnatam, p. 375* 

384- 

15. A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and 
six leagues to the south of Adrianople, received 
from its double wall the Greek name of Didyxno- 
teichos, insensibly corrupted into Demotica and 
Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient and 
modem appellation of Demotica. This place was 
the last Turkish residence of Charles XII. 

x6. Their quarrel is told by Villehardouin (No. 
146-158) with the spirit of freedom. The merit axid 
reputation of the marshal are acknowledged by 
the Greek historian (p. 387 [p. 794, ed. Bonn]), 
piya vopd rots tQp Aariptap atpareOptunl 

unlike some modem heroes, whose exploits are 
only visible in their own memoirs. 

17. See the fate of Mourzoufie, in Nicetas (p» 
392 [p. 804, ed. Bonn]), Villehardouin (No. 141- 
145, 163), and Guntherus (c. 20, 21). Neither the 
marshal nor the xnonk afford a grain of pity for a 
tyrant or rebel, whose punishment, however, was 
more unexampled than his crime. 

x8. The column of Arcadius, which represents 
in basso relievo his victories, or those of father 
Theodosius, is still extant at Constantinople; It is 
described and measured, Gyilius (Topograph, iv, 
7), Banduri (ad. 1 . i. Antiquit. C. P. p. 50^, etc.), 
and Toumefoit (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. lettre 
xii. p. 231). 

19. Tito nonsense of Gunther and the modkm 
Greeks concerning this columnafatidka is unwor&y 
of notice; but it is singular enbugh, diat, fifty years 
before the Latin conquest, the poet Tzetzei (GhB- 
iad, ix. 277) relates the dream bf a matron, 
saw an army in the fonnm tod a man dtdnf on 
the cokunn, clappkig his hands and iittddiig 0 
loud to^toxation. ' v 
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The dynasties of Nice, IVebizond, and Ep¬ 
irus (of which Nicetas saw the origin without much 
pleasure or hope), are learnedly explored, and 
clearly represented, in the Familiae Byzantinae of 
jOucange. 

31. Except some faults in Pachymer and Niceph- 
orus Gregoras, which will hereafter be used, the 
Byzantine writers disdain to speak of the empire of 
Trebizond, or principality of the Leudi; and among 
the Latins it is conspicuous only in the romances 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Yet the in¬ 
defatigable Ducange has dug out (Fam. Byz. p. 
192) two authentic passages in Vincent of Beau¬ 
vais (1. xxxi. c. 144), and the protonotary Ogerius 
(apud Wading, a.d. 1279, No. 4). 

32. The portrait of the French Latins is drawn 
in Nicetas by the hand of prejudice and resentment: 
oifShv rQv B.'KKoiv kBvwv eis "Apeos ipya Trapao’Vfjtfie/SX^- 
trSai ir^tviv iiv^ixovro' dXX* od5i ns tup Xaplrup ^ 
tQp MowQp irapd rots /9ap/9dpocs robrots kTe^eplj^tro 
mI Tapd roOro olpai rifu ^baiP ^aav iipiipepoit Kal rhv 
xdXov tXxop roO X6yov Kporpkxovra [P. 79 
Bonn.] 

33. 1 here begin to use, with freedom and con¬ 
fidence, the eight books of the Histoire de G. P. 
sous TEmpire des Frangois, which Ducange has 
given as a supplement to Villehardouin; and 
which, in a barbarous style, deserves the praise of 
an original and classic work. 

34. In Galo-John’s answer to the pope we may 
find his claims and complaints (Gesta Innocent. 
HI. c. 108, X09): he was cherished at Rome as the 
prodigal son. 

25. The Gomans were a Tartar or Turkman 
horde, which encamped in the twelfth and thir- 
tcfsnth centuries on the verge of Moldavia. The 
greater part were pagans, but some were Moham¬ 
medans, and the whole horde was converted to 
Christianity (a.d. 1370) by Lewis, king of Hungary. 

26. Nicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes 
the defeat to the cowardice of Dandolo (p. 383 
[p. 397, cd. Par,; p. 814, ed. Bonn]): but Villchar- 
douin shares his own glory with his venerable 
firiend, qui viels home 6re et gote ne veoit, mais 
mult ^e sages et preus et vigueros (No. 193). 

37. The truth of geography, and the original 
text of Villehardouin (No. 194), place Rodosto 
three days* journey (trois jom^es) from Adrian- 
ople: but Vigenere, in his version, has most ab¬ 
surdly substituted trois hemes [lieu^]; and this 
errori which is not corrected by Ducange, has en- 
trapi^ several modems, whose names 1 shall 
spare. 

28. The reign and end of Baldwin are related 
by Villehardouin and Nicetas (p. 386-416 [p. 791- 
853, ed. Bonn]); and their omissions are suppUed 
by Ducange in his Observations, and to the end of 
his Brst book. 

39. After brushing away all doubtful and im« 
probable circmnstanccs, we may prove the death 
of.9aklwifi-^x. By the firm belief of the French 
haiom (Villehardouin, No. 230); 2. By the decla¬ 


ration of Galo-John himself, who excuses his not 
releasing the captive emperor, quia debitum carnis 
exsolverat cum carcere teneretur (Gesta Innocent 
III. c. 109 [p. 550]). 

30. See the story of this impostor from the 
French and Flemish writers, in Ducange, Hist, de 
G. P. iii. 9; and the ridiculous fables that were be¬ 
lieved by the monks of St. Alban’s, in Matthew 
Paris, Hist. Major, p. 271, 27a. 

31. Villehardouin, No. 257.1 quote, with regret, 
this lamentable conclusion, where we lose at once 
the original history, and the rich illustrations of 
Ducange. The last pages may derive some light 
from H^y’s two epistles to Innocent Ill. (Gesta, 
c. 106, I(?7). 

32. The marshal was alive in 12X3, bm he prob¬ 
ably died soon afterwards, without raurning to 
France (Ducange, Observations sur Vill^ardouin, 
p. 238). His fief of Messinople, the gift on^niface, 
was the ancient Maximianopolis, which nourished 
in the time of Ammianus Marcdlinus ax^ong the 
cities of Thrace. (No. 141.) 

33. The church of this patron of Thcssalonica 
was served by the canons of the holy sepulchre, 
and contained a divine ointment which distilled 
daily and stupendous miracles (Ducange, Hist, de 
G. P. ii. 4). 

34. Acropolita (c. 17) observes the persecution 
of the legate, and the toleration of Henry (Epiy, as 
he calls him), Mdupa Kartardptcre, 

35. See the reign of Henry, in Ducange (Hist, 
de C. P. 1. i. c. 35--41,1. ii. c. x-22), who is much 
indebted to the Epistles of the Popes. Le Beau 
(Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. xxi. p. 120-123) has 
found, perhaps in Doutreman, some laws of Henry 
which determined the service of fiefs and the pre¬ 
rogatives of the emperor. 

36. Acropolita (c. 14) affirms that Peter of 
Courtenay died by the sword {ipyop paxolpas 
yepMeu); but from his dark expressions I should 
conclude a previous captivity, T^i^ras ApSiyv 
deo-puhras voi^oai aiw iraat oKeb&n. The Ghronlde 
of Auxerre delays the emperor’s death till the 
year X2i9; and Auxerre is in the neighbourhood 
of Gourtenay. 

37. Sec the reign and death of Peter of Courte¬ 
nay, in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1. ii. c. 22-28), 
who feebly strives to excuse the neglect of the em¬ 
peror by Honorius III. 

38. Marinus Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 
L ii. p. 4, c. x8, p. 73) is so much delighted with 
this bloody deed, that he has transcribed it in his 
margin as a bonum exemplum. Yet he acknowl¬ 
edges the damsel for the lawful wife of Robert. 

39. Sec the reign of Robert, in Ducange (Hist, 
de C. P. 1. iii. c. x-ia). 

40. Rex igitur Frandae, deliberatione habitA» 
respondit nuntiis, se daturum hominem Syriff 
partibus aptum; in annis firobum {preux)^ ixi bellis 
securum, in agendis proridum, Johannem coxni- 
tem Brennensem. Sanut. Secret. Fidelium, L iii* P* 
xL c. 4, p. 805; Matthew Park, p^ 159. 
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41. OiaaiioiEie (Istoria CHvile, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 
380-385) discusses the mairiage of Frederic II. 
with the daughter of John of Brienne, and the 
double union of the crowns of Naples and Jeru¬ 
salem. 

42. Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at that 
time a boy, and educated at C<onstantinoplc. In 
1233, when he was eleven years old, his father 
broke the Latin chain, left a splendid fortune, and 
escaped to the Greek court of Nice, where his son 
was raised to the highest honours. 

43. Philip Mouskes, bishop of Tournay (a.d. 
1274-1282), has composed a poem, or rather a 
string of verses, in bad old Flemish French, on the 
Latin emperors of Constantinople, which Ducange 
has published at the end of Villehardouin; sec p. 
224, for the prowess of John of Brienne. 

N’Aic, Ector, Roll’ nc Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant nc fit d’armes cn estors 
Com fist li Rois jehans cel jors 
Et il defors et il dedans 
La paru sa force et ses sens 
Et li hardiment qu’il avoit. 

44. See the reign of John de Brienne, in Du¬ 
cange, Hist, dc G. P. 1. iii. c. i3-'26. 

45. See the reign of Baldwin II. till his expulsion 
from Constantinople, in Ducange, Hist, de C. P. 1. 
iv. c. 1-34; the end, 1. v. c. 1-33. 

46. Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Bald¬ 
win II. to the English court, p. 396,637; his return 
to Greece armat^ manO, p. 407; his letters of his 
nomen formidabile, etc., p. 481 (a passage which 
had escaped Ducange); his expulsion, p. 850. 

47. Louis IX. disapproved and stoppe^d the 
alienation of Courtenay (Ducange, 1. iv. c. 23). It 
is now annexed to the royal demesne, but granted 
for a term {engagi) to the family of Boulainvillicrs, 
Courtenay, in the election of Nemours in the Isle 
de France, is a town of goo inhabitants, with the 
remains of a castle (Melanges tir6s d’unc Grande 
Biblioth^que, tom. xlv. p. 74-77). 

48. Joinvillc, p. 104, 6dit. du Louvre. A Coman 
prince, who died without baptism, was buried at 
the gates of Constantinople with a live retinue of 
slaves and horses. 

49. Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Crucis, 1. ii. p. iv. c. 18, 
P* 73- 

50. Under the words Perparus^ Perpera^ Hyper- 
perum^ Ducange is short and vague: Monetae genus. 
From a corrupt passage of Guntherus (Hist. C. P. 
c. 8, p. 10) I guess that the Perpera was the num- 
mus aureus, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or 
ibout ten shillings sterling in value. In lead it 
Would be too contemptible. 

5*- For the translation of the holy crown, etc., 
Constantinople to Paris, sec Ducange (Hist, 
de C. P. L iv. c. 11-14, 24, 35) and Fleury (Hist, 
tpna. xvii. p. 201-204). 

5s• M&langes tir6s d’une Grande Biblioth^ue, 
xliii, p. 201-205. The Lutrin of Boileau ex¬ 
hibits the inside, the soul and manners of the 


SainU Ckapeile: and many &cts relative to the insti** 
tution are collected and explained by his commen¬ 
tators, Brosset and De St. Marc. 

53. It was performed a.d, 1656, March 24, on 
the niece of Pascal; and that superior genius, with 
Arnauld, Nicole, etc., were on the spot, to believe 
and attest a miracle which confounded the Jesuits 
and saved Port Royal (CEuvres dc Racine, tom. vi. 
p. 176-187, in his eloquent History of Port Royal). 

54. Voltaire (Si^le de Louis XIV. c. 37; CEuvres, 
tom. ix. p. 178, 179) strives to invalidate the fact: 
but Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 483, 484), with more 
skill and success, seizes the battery, and turns the 
cannon against his enemies. 

55. The gradual losses of the Latins may be 
traced in the third, fourth, and fifth books of the 
compilation of Ducange: but of the Greek con¬ 
quests he has dropped many circumstances which 
may be recovered from the larger history of George 
Acropolita and the three first books of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, two writers of the Byzantine series who 
have had the good fortune to meet with learned 
editors, Leo Allatius at Rome, and John Voivin in 
the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris. 

56. George Acropolita, c. 78, p. 89, 90, edit. 
Paris [p. 171 sq. ed. Bonn]. 

57. The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, 
disguise the alliance and succour of the Genoese; 
but the fact is proved by the testimony of J. Villani 
(Chron. 1. vi. c. 71, in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203) and William de 
Nangis (Annales de St. Louis, p. 248, in the Louvre 
Joinvillc), two impartial foreigners; and Urban 
IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 

58. Some precautions must be used in recon¬ 
ciling the discordant numbers; the 800 soldiers of 
Nicetas, the 15,000 of Spandugino (apud Du¬ 
cange, 1. v. c. 24); the Greeks and Scythians of 
Acropolita; and the numerous army of Michael, in 
the Epistles of pope Urban IV. (i. 129.) 

59. 9e\*7Mardpt(K. They are described and named 
by Pachymer (1. ii. c. 14). 

60. It is needless to seek these Comans in the 
deserts of Tartary, or even of Moldavia. A part of 
the horde had submitted to John Vataces, and was 
probably settled as a nursery of soldiers on some 
waste lands of Thrace Gantacuzen (1. i. c. 2). 

61. The loss of Constantinople is briefly told by 
the Latins: the conquest is described with more 
satisfaction by the Greeks; by Acropolita (c, 85); 
Pachymer (1. ii. c. 26,27), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. 
iv, c. I, 2). Sec Ducange, Hist, dc C. P. 1. v. c. 19- 
27 - 

62. See the three last books (1. v.-viii.) and the 
genealogical tables of Ducange. In the year 1382 
the'titular emperor of Constantinople was James 
de Baux, duke of Andria in the kingdom of Naples, 
the son of Margaret, daughter of Catherine de 
Valois, daughter of Catherine, daughter of Philip, 
son of Baldwin IL (Ducange, 1. viii. c. 37, 38)* It 
is uncertain whether he left any posterity, 

63. Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion ci l^ 
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cmades, ^pealcf of the Idi^domi tlw 
^io$e of ^ Negroei as equally unkoown (Pro* 
legom. ad Geograph.). Had he not disdained the 
Latin language, how easily might the Syrian 
prince have found books and interpreters! 

64. A short and superficial account of these 

versions from Latin into Greek is given by Huet 
(de Intcrpretatione et de Claris Interpretibus, p. 
I SI'*! 35). Maximus Planudes, a monk of Constan¬ 
tinople 1327-1353), has translated Caesar’s 

Con^entaries, the Somnium Scipionis, the Meta¬ 
morphoses and Heroides of Ovid, etc. (Fabric. 
Bib. Grace, tom. x. p. 533). 

65. Windmills, first invented in the dry country 
of Asia Minor, were used in Normandy as early as 
the year 1105 (Vie priv6e des Francois, tom. i. p. 
42, 43; Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iv. p. 474). 

66. See the complaints of Roger Bacon (Bich 
graphia Britannica, vol. i. p. 418, iUppis’s edition). 
If Bacon himself, or Gtf b^t, understood some 
Greek, they were prodigies, and owed nothing to 
the commerce of the East. 

67. Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz 
(CEuvres de Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 458), a master 
of the history of the middle ages. 1 shall only in¬ 
stance the pedigree of the Carmelites and the flight 
of the house of Loretto, which were both derived 
from Palestine. 

68. If I rank the Saracens with the barbarians, 
it is only relative to their wars, or rather inroads, 
in Italy and France, where their sole purpose was 
to plunder smd destroy. 

69. On this interesting subject, the progress of 
society in Europe, a strong ray of philosophic light 
has b^e from Scotland in our own times; and it 
is with private, as well as public regard, that I re¬ 
peat the names of Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith. 

70; I have applied but not confined myself to A 
Genealogical History of the noble and illustrious family 
of Courteruy, by Ezra Cleavelani, Tutor to Sir William 
Courteney, and Rector of HordUm: Oxon, I735> in folio. 
The finrt part is extracted from William of Tyre; 
.the second fiom Bouchet’s French history; and the 
third fiom various memorials, public, provincial, 
and private, of the Courtenays of Devonshire. The 
rector of Hohiton has more gratitude than indus¬ 
try, and more industry than criticism. 

71. The primitive record of the family is a pas¬ 
sage of the continuator of Aimoin, a monk of 
Fleury, who wrote in the twelfth century. See his 
Cihronicle, in the Histoiians of France (tom. xi. p. 

Turbessel, or, as it is now styled, Telbesher, 

. ii fixed by D’Anville friur-and-twenty miles fiom 
tho great passage over the Euphrates at Zeugma. 

. 78. J0S possessions are disti^ished in the A»* 
iii^;of! JeiWlem (c. 326) among the feudal ten¬ 
ures of the Idngdom, which must therefore have 
Ifeen,collected the yean 1153 and 11S7. 

His pe4^^.*may be found in the linages d?Ou* 


74. The ia|»iie .ahd Sitiafeetiim of Regfoaldde 
Courtenay 'are preposterously arranged In the 
Effistles of the abbot and regent Suger (cxivvcxvi*)» 
the best memorials of the age (Duchesne, Scrip- 
tores Hist. Franc, tom. iv. p. 530). 

75. In the beginning of the eleventh century, 
after naming the father and grandfather of Ehigh 
Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, cujus 
genus valde in-ante reperitur obsourum. Yet we 
are assured that the great-grandfather of Hugh 
Capet was Robert the Strong, count of Anjou (aj>. 
863-873), a noble Frank of Neustria, Neustricus 
... generosae stirps, who was slain in the defence 
of his country against the Normans, dum patriae 
fines tdebatur. Beyond Robert all is conjecture or 
fable. It is a probable conjecture that the third 
race descended from the second by Ohildebrsmd, 
the brother of Charles Martel. It is an murd fable 
that the second was allied to the first fcw the mar¬ 
riage of Ansbert, a Roman senator aqd the an¬ 
cestor of St. Arnoul, with Blitilde, a dAi;ighter of 
Clotaire I. The Saxon origin of the'house of 
France is an ancient but incredible opinion. 
See a judicious memoir of M. de Foncemagne 
(M6moires de rAcad6mie des Inscriptions, tom. 
XX. p. 548-579). He had promised to decide his 
own opinion in a second memoir, which has 
never appeared. 

76. Of the various petitions, apologies, etc., 
published by the princes of Courtenay, I have seen 
the three following, all in octavo:—!. De Stirpe et 
Origine Domus de Courtenay: addita sunt Res- 
ponsa celeberrimorum Europae Jurisconsultorum: 
Paris, 1607. 2. Representation du Proced6 tenfi a 
I’instance faicte devant le Roi, par Messieurs de 
Courtenay, pour la conservation de I’Honneur et 
Dignit6 de leur Maison, branche de la royalle 
Maison de France: k Paris, 1613. 3. Representa¬ 
tion du subject qui a port6 Messieurs de Salles et 
de Fraville, de la Maison de Courtenay, k se re- 
tirer hors du Royaume, 1614. It was a homicide, 
for which the Courtenays expected to be pardoned, 
or tried, as princes of the blood. 

77. The sense of the parliaments is thus expressed 
by Thuanus: Principis nomen nusquam in Gallic 
tributum, nisi iis qui per mares e regibus nostris 
originem repetunt; qui nunc tantum a Ludovico 
Nono beatse memorise numerantur; nam Cortind 
et Drocenses, a Ludovico crasso genus ducentes, 
hodie inter eos minime recensentur—a disdnetion 
of expediency rather than justice. The sanctity of 
Louis IX. cc^d not invest him vdth any special 
prerogative, and all the descendants Hugh 
Capet must be included in his original'compact 
with the French nation. 

76. The last male of the Courtenays was Charles 
Roger, who died in the year 1730^ without leaving 
any sons. The last female was HHtoe de Cou^ 
nay, who married Louis de Beaufremoat. Her tid^ 
of princess du Sang Royal de Fraaee urlu op¬ 
pressed (February 7th, 1737) by an of dao 
parliament of Paris* , w 
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Hic i^gOlar tubiecdote to \^ich 1 ailiide it 
rdatesd in the Recueil tlei Fitces interessantes et 
peii cohniies (Maestricht, 1786, in 4 vols. tamo); 
and the unknown editor quotes his author, who 
had received it from H61tne de Cburtenay, mar¬ 
quise de Beaufremont. 

80. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. 
p. 786. Yet this fable must have been invented be¬ 
fore the reign of Edward III. The profuse devotion 
of the three first generations to Ford Abbey was 
followed by oppression on one side and ingratitude 
on the other; and in the sixth generation the monks 
ceased to register the births, actions, and deaths 
of their patrons. 

81. In his Britannia, in the list of the earls of 
Devonshire. His expression, e regio sanguine ortos 
credunt, betrays, however, some doubt or sus¬ 
picion. 

Sal In his Baronage, P. i. p. 634, he refers to his 
own Monasticon. Should he not have corrected 
the register of Ford Abbey, and annihilated the 


of the French hlstotians? 

83. Besides the third and most valuable book of 
CSleaveland’s History, I have consulted DugdiUe, 
the fisther of oat go^alogical science (Baronage, 
P. i. p. 634-643). 

84. This great £Eumly, de Ripuariis, de Redvers, 
de Rivers, ended, in Edward the First’s time, in 
Isabella de Forties, a famous and potent dowa¬ 
ger, who long survived her brother and husband 
(Dugdale, Baronage, P. i. p. 254-257). 

85. Cleaveland, p. 142. By some it is assigned to 
a Rivers earl of Devon; but the English denotes 
the fifteenth rather than the thirteenth century. 

86. Ubi lapsmi Quid feci^ a motto which was 
probably adopted by the Powderham branch after 
the loss of the earldom of Devonshire,< etc. The 
primitive arms of the Courtenays were Or, three 
torteaux. Gules, which seem to denote their affinity 
with Godfrey of Bouillon and the ancient coimts 
of Boulogne. 


Chapter LXII 


1. For the reigns of the Nicene emperors, more 
especially of John Vataces and his son, their min¬ 
ister, George Acropolita, is the only genuine con¬ 
temporary; but George Pachymer returned to 
Constantinople with the Greeks at the age of nine¬ 
teen (Hanckius de Script. Byzant. c. 33, 34, p. 
r)^4~578; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. vi. p. 448- 
460). Yet the history of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
though of the fourteenth century, is a valuable 
narrative from the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins. 

2. Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ii. c. i) distinguishes 
between the 6 pfjvn of Lascaris and the 
Tit$€ia of Vataces. The two portraits are in a very 
good style. 

3. Pachymter, 1. i. c. 23, 24; Nic. Greg. 1. ii. c. 6 
[tom. i. p. 42, cd. Bonn]. The reader of the Byz¬ 
antines must observe how rarely we are indulged 
with such precious details. 

4 . M 6 mx yh,p i,7r&PT<ev i.p$p<iiTr<av bPOfiaxrThTaroi ^a- 

Ktd (Greg. Acropol. c, 32). The 

emperor, in a familiar conversation, examined and 
encouraged the studies of his future logothete. 

5. Compare Acropolita (c. 18, 52), and the two 
first books of Nicephorus Gregoras. 

8. A .Persaah saying, that Cyrus was the father, 
and Darius the master^ of his subjects, was applied 
to Vataces and his son. But Pachymer (1. i. c. 23) 
has mistaken the mild Dari^ts for the cruel Cam- 
bytes, despot or tyrant of his people. By the insti¬ 
tution of taxes, Darius had incurred the less odious, 
hut more contemptible, name of 
<^ant OT'broto (HeTodotus, iii. 89). 

1 * AerdpoHta (e« 63) seems to admire his own 
in sustaining a beating, an<^ not returning 
to Counts t^^lie wviS'ealled. He rdates the exjdoits 


of Theodore, and his own services, from c. 53 to c 
74 of his history. See the third book of Nicephems 
Gregoras. 

8. Pachymer (1. i. c. 21 [tom. i. p. 65, ed. Bonn]) 
names and discriminates fifteen or twenty Greek 
families, eal ivoi AXXot, oU h fityaXerfepift treiph M 
xpwni tnjyKeKpbrfiTo. Does he mean, by this decor¬ 
ation, a figurative or a real golden chain? Per¬ 
haps both. 

9. 'Ihe old geographers, with Cellarius and 
D’Anville, and our travellers, particularly Pocock 
and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish the two 
Magnesias of Asia Minor, of the Maeander and of 
Sipylus. The latter, our present object, is still 
flourishing for a Turkish city, and lies eight hours, 
or leagues, to the north-east of Smyrna (Toumc- 
fort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. iettre xxii. p. 
365-370; Chandler’s Ttavels into Ana Minor, p. 
267). 

10. Sec Acropolita (c. 75, 76, etc.), who lived 
too near the times; l^chymer (1. i..c. 13^5); 
Gregoras (1. iii. c. 3, 4, 5). 

11. The pedigree of Palaeologus is explained by 
Ducange (Famil. Byzant. p. 230, etc.): the events 
of his private life are related by Pachymer (1. i. e. 
7-12) and Gregoras (1. ii. 8; 1. iii. 2,' 4; 1. iv* i) with 
visible favour to the father of die rdgning dynasty. 

12. Acropolita (c. 50) relates the circumstances 
of this curious adventure, which seem to have es¬ 
caped the more recent writers. 

13. Pachymer (1. i, c. 12 [tom. 4. p< 33, ed. 
Bonn])^ who speaks with proper conteirpt id AaA 
bUftarous trial, affirms thkt he had seen in liis 
youth many persons who had sustained,-Witimiit 
injury, the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, he is orediir 
lous; but the ingenuity of the Oredu aalirhr fiiroiih 
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some! remedicft of jurt or fraud agaiiurt Ihcir own 
superstition or that of their tyrant. 

14. Without comparing Pachymer to Thucyd¬ 
ides or Tacitus, 1 will praise his narrative (1. i. c. 

c. 1-9), which pursues the ascent of 
Palaeologus with eloquence, perspicuity, and toler¬ 
able freedom. Acropolita is more cautious, and 
Gregoras more concise. 

15. The judicial combat was abolished by St. 
Louis in his own territories; and his example and 
authority were at length prevalent in France (Es¬ 
prit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 29). 

16. In civil cases Henry II. gave an option to 
the defendant: Gian vile prefers the proof by evi¬ 
dence | and that by judicial combat is reprobated 
in the Fleta. Yet the trial by battle has never been 
abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered 
by the judges as late as the beginning of the last 
century. 

17. Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me in 
mitigation of this practice, i. That in nations 
emerging from barbarism it moderates the licence 
of private war and arbitrary revenge. 2. That it is 
less absurd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling 
water, or the cross, which it has contributed to 
abolish. 3. That it served at least as a test of per¬ 
sonal courage; a quality so seldom united with a 
base disposition, that the danger of a trial might be 
some check to a malicious prosecutor, and a useful 
barrier against injustice supported by power. The 
gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might prob¬ 
ably have escaped his immerited fate, had not his 
demand of the combat against his accuser been 
overruled. 

18. The site of Nymphseum is not clearly defined 
in ancient or modern geography. But from the last 
hours of Vataces (Acropolita, c. 52), it is evident 
the palace and gardens of his favourite residence 
were in the neighboui'hbod of Smyrna. Nym- 
phseum might be loosely placed in Lydia (Greg¬ 
oras, 1. vi. 6 [tom. i. p. 190, ed. Bonn]). 

19. This sceptre, the emblem of justice and 
power, was a long staff, such as was used by the 
heroes in Homer. By the latter Greeks it was 
named Dicanice, and the Imperial sceptre was dis¬ 
tinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

20. Acropolita affirms (c. 87) that this bonnet 
was after the French frishion; but from the ruby at 
the point or summit, Ducange (Hist, de G. P. 1. v. 
c. 28,29) believes that it was the high-crowned hat 
of the Greeks. Could Acropolita mistake the dress 
of his own court? 

21. See Pachymer (1. ii. c. 28-33), Acropolita 
<e. 88), Nicephorus Gregoras 1. iv. 7); and for the 
treatment of the subject Liatins, Ducange <1. v. c. 
30. 3«). 

22. This nsilder invention for extinguishing the 
sight was tried by the philosopher Democritus on 
htmsSif, when he sought to withdraw his mind 
from the visible wm*ld: a foolish story 1 The word 
otoffim, In Laihi and Italian, has furnished Du- 
oange (Gloss* Latin.) with an oi^xartunity to rer 


view the various modes of blinding: the more vio¬ 
lent were scooping, burning with an iron or hot 
vinegar, and binding the head with a strong cord 
till the eyes burst from their sockets. Ingenious 
tyrants,! 

23. See the first retreat and restoration of Ar- 
senius, in Pachymer (1. ii. c. 15,1. iii. c. 1,2) and 
Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iii. c. i, 1. iv. c. i). Pos¬ 
terity justly accused the d^lXeta and hoBv/Ala of 
Arsenius, the virtues of a hermit, the vices of a 
minister (1. xii. c. 2). 

24. The crime and excommunication of Michael 
are fairly told by Pachymer (1. iii. c. 10, 14, 19, 
etc.) and Gregoras (1. iv. c. 4). His confession and 
penance restored their freedom. I 

25. Pachymer relates the exile of Arsraius (1. iv. 
c. x-ifi): he was one of the commissaries who 
visited him in the desert island. The lastltestament 
of the unforgiving patriarch is still extant (Dupin, 
Bibliothdque Eccldsiastique, tom. x. p. 96)* 

26. Pachymer (1. vii. c. 22 [tom. ii. ]x 60, ed. 

Bonn]) relates this miraculous trial like a philoso¬ 
pher, and treats with similar contempt a plot of 
the Arsenites, to hide a revelation in the coffin of 
some old saint (1. vii. c. 13 [tom. ii. p. 40, ed. 
Bonn]). He compensates this incredulity by an 
image that weeps, another that bleeds (1. vii. c. 30 
[tom. ii. p. 82, ed. Bonn]), and the miraculous 
cures of a deaf and a mute patient (1. xi. c. 32 
[tom. ii. p. 453, ed. Bonn]). ^ 

27. The story of the Arsenites is spread through 
the thirteen books of Pachymer. Their union and 
triumph are reserved for Nicephorus Gregoras (1. 
vii. c. 9 [tom. i. p. 262, ed. Bonn]), who neither 
loves nor esteems these sectaries. 

28. Of the thirteen books of Pachymer, the first 
six (as the fourth and fifth of Nicephorus Gregoras) 
contain the reign of Michael, at the time of whose 
death he was forty years of age. Instead of break¬ 
ing, like his editor the Pdre Poussin, his history 
into two parts, I follow Ducange and Cousin, who 
number the thirteen books in one series. 

29. Ducange, Hist, de G. P. 1. v. c. 33, etc., from 
the Epistles of Urban IV. 

30. From their mercantile intercourse with the 
Venetians and Genoese, they branded the Latins 
as KdTi^Xot and fiikvavirot, (Pachymer, 1, v. c. 10). 
**Some are heretics in name; others, like the Latins, 
in fact,** said the learned Vcccus (1. v. c. 12), who 
soon afrerwards became a convert (c. 15, 16) and 
a patriarch (c. 24). 

3K In this class we may place Pachymer him¬ 
self whose copious and candid narrative occupies 
the fifth and sixth books of his history. Yet the 
Greek is silent on the council of Lyons, and seems 
to believe that the popes always resided in Rome 
and Italy (1. v. c. 17, 21). 

32. See the acts of the council of Lyons in the 
year 1274; Fleury, Hist. Eccl^siastique, tom. jcviii> 
p^ 181-199; Dupin, Biblioth. Eccl^, tom. x« p< 
*35- 

33. Tfiis oirious j|i8tructiQn» .which has been 
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the Fourth), 1 will breakfiut at MUaii» and dine ml 


drawn with more or less honesty by Wading and 
Leo Ailatius from the archives of the Vatican, is 
given in an abstract or version by Fleury (tmn. 
xviiL p. 252--258). 

34. This frank and authentic confession of Mi¬ 
chael’s distress is exhibited in barbarous Latin by 
Ogerius, who signs himself Protonotarius Inter- 
pretum, and transcribed by Wading from the 
MSS. of the Vatican (a.d. 1278, No. 3). His annals 
of the Franciscan order, the Fratres Minores, in 
seventeen volumes in folio (Rome, 1741), I have 
now accidentally seen among the waste paper of a 
bookseller. 

35. See the sixth book of Pachymer, particularly 
the chapters i, ii, 16, 18, 24-27. He is the more 
credible, as he speaks of this persecution with less 
anger than sorrow. 

36. Pachymer, 1 . viL c. i, ii, 17 [tom. ii. p. ii, 
36, 50, ed. Bonn]. The speech of Andronicus the 
Elder (lib. xii. c. 2) is a curious record which 
proven that, if the Greeks were the slaves of the em¬ 
peror, was not less the slave of superstition and the 
clergy. 

37. The best accounts, the nearest the time, the 
most full and entertaining, of the conquest of 
Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found in the 
Florentine Chronicler of Ricordano Malespina (c. 

175-193) and Giovanni Villani ( 1 . vii. c. i-io, 
25-30), which arc published by Muratori in the 
eighth and thirteenth volumes of the Historians of 
Italy. In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 56-72), he has 
abridged these great events, which arc likewise de¬ 
scribed in the Istoria Civile of Giannone, tom. ii. L 
xix., tom. iii. 1. xx. 

38. Ducange, Hist, dc G. P. 1 . v. c. 49-56, 1 . vi, 
c. 1-13. Sec Pachymer, 1 . iv. c. 29, 1 . v. c. 7-10,25, 
1 . vi. c. 30, 32, 33; and Niccphonis Gregoras, 1 . iv. 
5, 1 . V. I, 6. 

39. The reader of Herodotus will recollect how 
miraculously the Assyrian host of Sennacherib 
was disarmed and destroyed (1. ii. c. 141). 

40. According to Sabas Malaspina (Hist. Si- 
cula, 1 . iii. c. 16, in Muratori, tom. viii. p. 832), a 
zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, who had 
reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regret him as 
a lamb; and he justifies their discontent by the op¬ 
pressions of the French government ( 1 . vi. c. 2, 7). 
See the Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas Specialis ( 1 . 
i. c. II, in Muratori, tom. x. p. 930). 

41. Sec the character and counsels of Peter king 
of Arragon, in Mariana (Hist. Hispan. 1 . xiv. c. 6, 
tom. ii. p. 133). The reader forgives the Jesuit’s 
defects, in favour, always of his style, and often of 
his sense. 

42. After enumerating the sufferings of his coun¬ 
try, Nicholas Specialis adds, in the true spirit of 
Italian jealousy, Quse omnia et graviora quidem, 
ut arbitror, patienti animo Siculi tolerassent, nisi 
(quod primum eunctis dominantibus cavendum 
^) aliensis feminas in vasissent (1. t. c. 2, p. 924)^ 

48 * 'Hie Frmch were long taught to remember 
thitibloody It^son: *Tf I am provoked (said Henry 


Naples.” “Your majesty (replied the Spanish^am¬ 
bassador) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for vespers.” 

44. This revolt, with the subsequent victory, 
are related by two national writers, Bartholemy 4 
Neocastro (in Muratori, tom. xiii.) and Nicholas 
Specialis (in Muratori, tom. x.), the one a con¬ 
temporary, the other of the next century. The 
patriot Specialis disclaims the name of re^Uion, 
and all previous correspondence with Peter of 
Arragon (nullo communicato consilio), who hap* 
pened to be with a fleet and army on the African 
coast (1. i. c. 4, 9). 

45. Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . v. c. 6) admires the 
wisdom of Providence in this equal balance of 
states and princes. For the honour of Palacologus I 
had rather this balance had been observed by an 
Italian writer. 

46. See the Chronicle of Villani, the eleventh 
volume of the Annali d’ltalia of Muratori, and the 
twentieth and twenty-first books of the Istoria 
Civile of Giannone. 

47. In this motley multitude the Catalans and 
Spaniards, the bravest of the soldiery, were styled 
by themselves and the Greeks Amogavares, Mon- 
cada derives their origin from the Goths, and 
Pachymer ( 1 . xi. c. 22 [tom. ii. p. 416, cd. Bonn]) 
from the Arabs, and, in spite of national and re¬ 
ligious pride, 1 am afraid the latter is in the right. 

48. Some idea may be formed of the population 
of these cities from the 36,000 inhabitants of 
Tralles, which, in the preceding reign, was rebuilt 
by the emperor, and ruined by the Turks. (Pachy¬ 
mer, 1. vi, c. 20, 21.) 

49. I have collected these pecuniary circum¬ 
stances from Pachymer ( 1 . xi. c. 21, 1 . xii. c. 4, 5,8, 
14, 19 [tom. ii. p. 493, 494, ed. ]^nn]), who de¬ 
scribes the progressive degradation of the gold 
coin. Even in the prosperous times of John Ducas 
Vataces, the byzants were composed in equal pro¬ 
portions of the pure and the baser metal. The 
poverty of Michael Palacologus compelled him to 
strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of 
gold, and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death 
the standard rose to ten carats, till in the public 
distress it was reduced to the moiety. The prince 
was relieved for a moment, while credit and com¬ 
merce were for ever blasted. In France the gold 
coin is of twenty-two carats (one twelfth alloy), 
and the standard of England and Holland is stUl 
higher. 

50. The Catalan war is most copiously related 
by Pachymer, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thir¬ 
teenth books, till he breaks off in the year 1308^ 
Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . vii. 3-^) is more concise 
and complete. Ducange, who adopts these advent 
turers as French, has hunted their footsteps with 
his usual diligence (Hist, de C; P. 1 . vi. c. 22-46). 
He quotes an Arragonese history, which I have 
read with j^easure, and which the Spaniards extol 
as a model of style and composition (Expedidon 
de los Gatalanes y Arragemeses contra Turcos y 
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CMegost Barceildiia, 1633^ in quarto: Madrid^ 
1777, in octavo)«r Don Francisco de Moncada, 
Condede Osona, xnay imitate Caesar or SaUurt; he 
may transcribe the Greek or Italian contempo¬ 
raries: but he never quotes his authorities, and 1 
Cannot discern any national records of the exploits 
of his countrymen. 

51. See the laborious history of Ducange, whose 
accurate table of the French dynasties recapitu¬ 
lates the thirty-five passages in which he mentions 
the dukes of Athens. 

58. He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin 
with honour (No. 151, 235); and under the first 
passage Ducange .ol:^ve8 all that can be known 
of his person and family. 

53. From these Latin princes of the fourteenth 
century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shakspeare have 
borrowed their Theseus duke of Athens. An ig¬ 
norant age transfers its own language and man¬ 
ners to the most distant times. 

54. The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, 
to Russia the magnus dapijer of the empire, to 
Thebes the prindcerius; and these absurd fables are 
properly lashed by Ducange (ad Nicephor. Greg. 
1 . vii. c. 5). By the Latins the lord of Thebes was 
styled, by corruption, the Megas Kurios, or Grand 
Sire! 

55< Quodam miraculo^ says Alberic. He was prob¬ 
ably received by Michael Choniates, the arch¬ 
bishop who had defended Athens against the ty¬ 


rant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas urba capta, 8o5)^ed. 
Bek.). Michael was the brother of the hitoiaii 
Nicetas; and*his encomium of Athmis is still extant 
in MS. in the Bodleian library (Fabric, fiibliotiu 
Grsec. tom. vi. p. 405). 

56. The modern account of Athens and the 
Athenians is extracted from Spon (Voyage 
Or^cc, tom. ii. p. 79-199) and Wheeler (Travels 
into Greece, p. 337-414), Stuart (Antiquities of 
Athens, passim) and Chandler (Travels into 
Greece, p. 83-172). The first of these travellers 
visited Greece in the year 1676; the last 1765; and 
ninety years had not produced much difference in 
the tranquil scene. 

57. The^ancients, or at least the Athenians, be¬ 
lieved that all the bees in the world had been prop¬ 
agated from Mount Hymettus. They uught that 
health might be preserved, and life prolonged, by 
the external use of oil and the intemal utt of honey 
(Geoponica, 1 . xv. c. 7, p. 1089-1094, ediiNiclas.). 

58. Ducange, Glossar. Grace. Praefat. p. 8, who 
quotes for his author Theodosius Zygoo 
modern grammarian. Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. 194) 
and Wheeler (p. 355), no incompetent judges, 
entertain a more favourable opinion of the Attic 
dialect. 

59. Yet we must not accuse them of corrupting 

the name of Athens, which they still call Athini. 
From the els 'AB^vifv we have formed our 
own barbarism of Setines. i 


Chapter LXIII 


1. Andronictis himself will justify our freedom 
in the invective (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 . i. c. i) 
which he pronounced against historic falsehood. 
It is true that his censure' is more pointedly urged 
against calumny than against adulation. 

8. For the anathema in the pigeon’s nest, see 
Pachymer ( 1 . ix. c. 24 [tom. ii. p. 249, ed. Bonn]), 
who relates the general history of Athanasius ( 1 . 
viii. c. 13-16, 20-24, 1 . X. c. 27-89, 31-36, 1 . xi. c. 
t-3,5,6,1. xiii. c. 8,10,23,35), and is followed by 
Nic^onis Gregoras ( 1 . vi. c. 5, 7, 1 . vii. c. i, 9), 
who includes the second retreat of this second 
CSirysostom. 

3. Pachymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, 
describes the first twenty-six years of Andronicus 
the Eldar; and marks the date of his composition 
by'the current news or lietff the day (a.d. 1308). 
Either death or disgust prevented him firom re¬ 
suming the pen. 

4*'^AIter an interval of twelve years froin the 
co^uskm of Pachymer, Oantaeuxenus takes tq> 
the pen^ and his first bo^ (c. 1-59, p. ^150 [ed. 
Ven.])4[^te8 die civil war and the eight last years 
of the'elder Andronicus. The ingenious compari¬ 
son with Mmiqt and Caesar it famded^by his French 
trandator. lhe president Cousin. 

5.3iioeplioniB Gregoras more briefly indiudes 


the entire life and reign of Andronicus the Elder 
( 1 . vi. c. I— 1 . X. c. I, p. 96-291). This is the part 
of which Gantacuzenc complains as a false and 
malicious representation of his conduct. 

6. He was crowned May 21st, 1295, and died 

October 12th, 1320 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 239). 
His brother Theodore, by a second marriage, in¬ 
herited the marquisate of Montferrat, apostatised 
to the religion and manners of the Latins (Sri koI 
ypdffiV TLerrei xal koI yevtluu Kovfi^ eal 

frSffiv J^eaiv AarTuos fjp Nic. Greg. 1 . ix. c. 

1), and founded a dynasty of Italian princes, which 
was extingui8hed-A.o. 1533 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. 
P- a 49 -« 53 )- 

7. We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . 
viii. c. 1) for the knowledge of this tragic adven¬ 
ture; while Cantacuzene more discreetly conceals 
the idces of Andronicus the Younger, of which he 
was the witness, and perhaps the associate <1. i. c. 
I, etCw). 

8. His destined heir was Michael Oatharuz, the 

bastard of Constantine his seednd son. In this 
project of excluding his grandson Andronicus, 
Ntc^horus Gregoras (i. viiii. c. 3 {6?}) i^;rises with 
Oantactaene (i. L t. i, ay, ^ ^ 

9. See Nice^orus C^oras, 1. viH. [tom. i* 
p. 31% ed. The younger Andreidciis com- 
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pbdntid in Ibur, yeani <ftndi feur months a sum 
of 550,000 byzants of gold was due to him for the 
ea^naes of his household (Oantacuzen. L i. c. 48 
[tom. i. p. 837, cd. Bonn]). Yet he would have re¬ 
mitted the debt, if he might have been allowed to 
squeeze the farmers of the revenue. 

10.1 follow *the chronology of Nicephorus Gre- 
goras, Who is remarkably exact. It is proved that 
Gantacuzene has mistaken the dates of his own 
actions, or rather that his text has been corrupted 
by ignorant transcribers. 

X I. 1 have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,000 
pieces of Cantacuzene (1. ii. c. 1) with the 10,000 
of Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . ix. c. 2); the one of 
whom wished to soften, the other to magnify, the 
hardships of the old emperor. 

12. See Nicephwus Gregoras ( 1 . ix. 6, 7, 8, 10, 
14, 1 . X. c. 1). The historian had tasted of the pros¬ 
perity, and shared the retreat, of his benefactor; 
and that friendship which “waits or to the scaffold 
or the cell” should not lightly be accused as “a 
hireling, a prostitute to praise.’* 

13. The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is 
described by Cantacuzene ( 1 . ii. c. 1-40, p. 191- 
339 [ed. Par.]), and Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . ix. c. 
7—1. xi. c. ii> p. 262-351). 

14. Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke 
Henry the Wonderful, the chief of the house of 
Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from the 
famous Henry the Liwi, duke of Saxony and Ba¬ 
varia, and conqueror of the Slavi on the Baltic 
coast. Her brother Henry was sumamed the 
Greek, from his two journeys into the East: but 
these journeys were subsequent to his sister’s mar¬ 
riage; and I am ignorant how Agnes was discov¬ 
ered in the heart of Germany, and recommended 
to the Byzantine court. (Rimius, Memoirs of the 
House of ^unswick, p. 126-137.) 

15. Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the 
branch of Grubenhagen, extinct in the year 1596. 
(Rimius, p. 287.) He resided in the castle of Wolf- 
enbiittel, and possessed no more than a sixth part 
of the allodial estates of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
which the Guelph family had saved from the con¬ 
fiscation of their great fiefe. The frequent parti¬ 
tions cunong brothers had almost ruined the princely 
houses of Germany, till that just, but pernicious, 
law was slowly superseded by the right of primo¬ 
geniture. The principality of Grubenha^n, one of 
the last remaixxit of the Hercynian forest, is a woody, 
mountainous, and barren tract. (Busching’s Geog¬ 
raphy, vol. vl. p. 270-286, English translation.) 

16. The royal author of the Memoirs of Bran¬ 
denburg will teach us how justly, in a much lat^ 
period, the north of Germany deserved the epi¬ 
thets of poor'and barbarous. (Essai sur les Mocurs, 
*tc.) In the yeaur 1306, in the woods of Luneburg, 
«wne wild people of the Veaed race were allowed 
to bury aH^ tfaefr infirm and iisden parents. 
(HimiuSy p; 

17. Ibe assertton of TacHus, that Oerxnany was 
<i<aaitute of the precious metals, must be taken. 


even in hit own timca wlth sosne.ltmfration. ^Ger* 
mania, c. 5; Annal. xi. 20.) According to Spener 
(Hitt. Germanim Fragmatica, tom. i. p. 351), 
Argentifodim in Hercyniis montibus, imperante 
Othone magno (a.d. 968) primum apertac, largam 
etiam opes augend! dederunt coplam: but Rimius 
(p. 258, 259) defers till the year 1016 the diso 
covery of the silver-mines of Grubenhagen, oif 
the Upper Hartz, which were productive in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and which 
still yield a considerable revenue to the house of 
Brunswick. 

18. Cantacuzene has given a most honourable 
testimony, lie olSrif BvyhntP hovicht 

vtI Mfrpovfov^ic (the miodem Greeks employ the pr 
for the 6, and the pr for the ft and the whole will 
read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuic), rov rap* 
airrois iri^apeardrov, koI \aprp6rrin rdPras roirs 
6$io4>ii^vs dXKopros rov ykpovi [ 1 . i. C. to, tom. 
i. p. 52, ed. Bonn]. The praise is just in itseft and 
pleasing to an English ear. 

X 9. Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters 
of Amcdfie the Great, by a second marriage, and 
half sister of his successor Edward count of Savoy 
(Anderson’s Tables, p. 650). Sec Cantacuzene ( 1 . 
i. c. 40-41). 

20. That king, if the fact be true, must have 
been Charles the Fair, who in five years (1321- 
1326) was married to three wives (Anderson, p* 
628). Anne of Savoy arrived at Gonstantmople in 
February 1326. 

21. The noble race of the Cantacuzeni (illus¬ 
trious from the eleventh century in the Byzantine 
annals) was drawn from the Paladins of France, 
the heroes of those romances which, in the thii?* 
teenth century, were translated and read by the 
Greeks (Ducangc, Fam. Byzant. p. 258). 

22. See Cantacuzene ( 1 . iii. c. 24, 30, 36). 

23. Saserna in Gaul, and Columella in Italy off 
Spain, allow two yoke of oxen, two drivers, and 
six labourers, for two hundred jugera (125 EngUsh 
acres) of arable land, and three more men must be 
added if there be much underwood (Columella dc 
Re RusticA, L ii. c. X3, p. 441, edit. Gesner). 

24. In this enumeration (1. iii. c. 30) the French 
translation of the president Cousin is blotted With 
three palpable and essential errors, i. He omits the 
xooo yoke of working oxen. 2. He interprets the 
repT(u( 6 atiu rphs ^MrxtXlais by the x^tuoaber of 
fifteen hundred. 3. He confounds myriads with 
chiliads, and gives Cantacuzene no more than 
5000 hogs. Put not your trust in trandationsl 

25. Sec the regency and reign of John CantaeU'* 
zenus, and the whole progress of the civU way, in 
his own history (L iii. c, x-ioo, p. 348-700 [ed. 
Par.]), and in that of Nicephorus Gr^ras (I xiL 

c. I—' 1 . XV. c. 9, p. 353 *" 49 «)* 

26. He assumed the royal piJivik^ of red mots 
or buddns; placed on his head a mitre of silk and 
gold; subscribed his epistles with hyacinth 
greoi ink; and didmedfot tihenew whatew < 3 o^ 
stantine had given to the ancient Rome (OiMh 
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cutcA, L iii. c. 36 [tom. iL p. i6d, ed. Bonn]; Nk. 
Oregoras, L xiv. c. 3). 

27. Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xii. c. 5) confesses the in¬ 

nocence and virtues of Gantacuzenus, the guilt and 
flagitious vices of Apocaucus; nor does he dissemble 
the motive of his personal and religious enmity to 
the former; vvp Bk Bid xaxlap AWcap, atrlos B 
TTpadraros rijt t&v BXcop €lptu. iftdopas [tom. ii« 

р. 590, cd. Bonn]. 

28. The princes of Servia (Ducange, Famil. 
Dalmaticae, etc., c. 2, 3, 4, 9) were styled Despots 
in Greek, and Oral in their native idiom. (Du- 
cange, Gloss. Grace, p. 751). That title, the equiv¬ 
alent of king, appears to be of Sclavonic origin, 
from whence it has been borrowed by the Hun¬ 
garians, the modem Greeks, and even by the 
Turks (Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. p. 422), who 
reserve the name of Padishah for the emperor. To 
obtain the latter instead of the former is the am¬ 
bition of the French at Constantinople (Avertisse- 
ment k THistoire de Timur Bee, p. 39). 

29. Nic. Gregoras, 1 . xii. c. 14 [tom. ii. p. 622, 
ed. Bonn]. It is surprising that Gantacuzene has 
not inserted this just and lively image in his own 
writings. 

30. The two avengers were both Palacologi, who 
might resent, with royal indignation, the shame of 
their chains. The tragedy of Apocaucus may de¬ 
serve a peculiar reference to Gantacuzene ( 1 . iii. 

с. 88) and Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xiv. c. 10). 

31. Gantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and 
spares the empress, the mother of his sovereign (1. 
iii. 33, 34), against whom Nic. Gregoras expresses 
a particular animosity ( 1 . xiv. 10, 11; xv. 5). It is 
true that they do not speak exactly of the same 
time. 

32. The traitor and treason are revealed by Nic. 
Gregoras ( 1 . xv. c. 8); but the name is more dis¬ 
creetly suppressed by his great accomplice (Ganta- 
cuzen. 1. iii. c. 99). 

33. Nic. Greg. 1 . xv. 11 [tom. ii. p. 788, ed. 
Bonn]. There were, however, some true pearls, 
but very thinly sprinkled. The rest of the stones 
had only vapToBaTrkp xpoikp rpBs t 6 Buivyks, 

34. From his return to Constantinople, Ganta¬ 
cuzene continues his history and that of the empire 
one year beyond the abdication of his son Mat¬ 
thew, A.D. 1357 ( 1 . iv. c. 1-50, p. 705*91 0 - Ni- 
o^horus Gregoras ends with the synod of Constan¬ 
tinople, in the year 1351 (L xxii. c. 3, p. 660; the 
rest, to the conclusion of the twenty-fourth bode, 
p. 717, is all controversy); and his fourteen last 
bodes are still MSS. in the Idng of France’s library. 

35. The emperor (Cantacuzen. 1 . iv. c. 1} repre¬ 
sents his own virtues, and Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xv. c. 
11) the complaints of his friends, who suffered by 
its effects. I have lent them the words of our poor 
cavsiBers after the Restoration. 

' > 3 & The awkward apology of Gantacuzene (L 
iw. c; 39^-41 )> who relates, with visible coiffusion, 
Ids own downfall, may be supplied by the less ao 
cnaMSe, hnit tBoie honest, narratives of Matthew 


VUlani (L iv. c. 46, in the Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
xiv. p. 268) and Ducas <c. 10, 11). 

37. Gantacuzene, in the year 1375, was hon¬ 
oured with a letter from the pope (Fleury, Hist. 
£cc 168 . tom. XX. p. 250). His death is placed by a 
respectable authority on the 20th of November, 
1411 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260). But if he 
were of the age of his companion Andronkus the 
Younger, he must have lived 116 years—a rare 
instance of longevity, whkh in so illustrious a per¬ 
son would have attracted universal notice. 

38. His four discourses, or books, were printed 

at Basil 1543 (Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. vi. p. 
473). He composed them to satisfy a pmelyte who 
was as^dfted with letters from his friemds of Ispa¬ 
han. Gantacuzene had read the Koran; but I 
understand from Maracci that he adopts the vulgar 
prejudices and fables against Mohammed and his 
religion. \ 

39. See the Voyages dc Bernier, torn! i. p. 127. 

40. Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p.\522, 523; 
Fleury, Hist. Eccl6s. tom. xx. p. 22, 24,'107-114, 
etc. The former unfolds the causes with the judg¬ 
ment of a philosopher, the latter transcribes and 
translates with the; prejudices of a Catholic priest. 

41. Basnage (in Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. 
iv. p. 363-368) has investigated the character and 
story of Barlaam. The duplicity of his opinions 
had inspired some doubts of the identity of his 
person. See likewise Fabricius (Biblioth. Grace, 
tom. x. p, 427-432), 

42. See Gantacuzene (1. ii. c. 39, 40; 1. iv. c. 3, 
23, 24, 25) and Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xi. c. 10; 1 . xv. 3, 
7, etc.), whose last books, from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-fourth, are almost confined to a subject 
so interesting to the authors. Boivin (in Vit. Nic. 
Gregorac), from the unpublished books, and Fa¬ 
bricius (Biblioth. Grace, tom. x. p. 462-473), or 
rather Montfaucon, from the MSS. of the Goislin 
library, have added some facts and documents. 

43. Pachymer ( 1 . v. c. 10 [tom. i. p. 366, ed. 
Bonn]) very properly explains \v^Lovs (ligios) by 
IBlovs, The use of these words in the Greek and 
Latin of the feudal times may be amply under¬ 
stood from the Glossaries of Ducange (Grace, p. 
811, 812; Latin, tom. iv. p. 109-111). 

44. The establishment and progress of the Gen¬ 
oese at Pera, or~Galata, is described by Ducange 
(C. P. Christiana, L i. p. 68, 69) from the Byzan¬ 
tine historians, Pachymer ( 1 . ii. c. 35; 1 . v. 10, 30; 
1 . ix. 15; 1 . xii. 6, 9), Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . v. 
c. 4; 1. vi. c. 11; 1. ix. c. 5; 1. xi. c. 1; 1. xv. c. 1,6), 
and Gantacuzene ( 1 . i. c. 12; 1 . iL c. 29, etc.). 

45. Both Pachymer (L iii. c. 3, 4, 5) and Nic. 
Greg. ( 1 . iv. c. 7) understand and deplore the 
effects of this dangerous indulgence. Bibars, sultan 
of Egypt, himself a Tartar, but a devout Musul- 
man, obtained from the children of Zingis the per¬ 
mission to build a stately mosque in the capitd of 
Crimea (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom* liL p* 

3 * 3 )- 

46. CSiardin (Voyaga en Pene, tom. L p. 4"^ 
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was assured at Gafia that these fishes were some^ 
times twenty-four or twenty-six feet long, weighed 
eight or nine hundred pounds, and yielded three 
or four quintals of caviar. The corn of the Bos¬ 
phorus had supplied the Athenians in the time of 
Demosthenes. 

47. De Ckiignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 343, 
344; Viaggi di Ramusiol tom. i. fol. 400. But this 
land or water carriage could only be practicable 
when Tartary was united under a wise and power¬ 
ful monarch. 

48. Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xiii. c. 12) is judicious and 
well-informed on the trade and colonies of the 
Black Sea. Chardin describes the present ruins of 
Gaffa, where, in forty days, he saw above 400 sail 
employed in the corn and fish trade (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 46-48). 

49. Sec Nic. Gregoras, 1 . xvii. c. i. 

50. The events of this war arc related by Ganta- 
cuzene (1. iv. c. 11) with obscurity and confusion, 
and by Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xvii. c. 1-7) in a clear 
and honest narrative. The priest was less respon¬ 


sible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

51. This second war is darkly told by Oantacu- 
zene (1. iv. c. 18, 24, 25, 28-32)» who wishes to dis¬ 
guise what he dares not deny. 1 regret this part of 
Nic. Gregoras, which is still in MS. at Paris. 

52. Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. xii. p. 144) 
refers to the most ancient Chronicles of Venice 
(Caresinus, the continuator of Andrew Dandulus, 
tom. xii. p. 421, 422) and Genoa (George Stella, 
Annales Genuenses, tom. xvii. p. 1091,1092), both 
which I have diligently consulted in his great Col¬ 
lection of the Historians of Italy. 

53. See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of Flo¬ 
rence, 1 . ii. c. 59, 60, p. 145-147; c- 74 » 75 » P- 156, 
157, in Muratori’s Collection, tom. xiv. 

54. The Abb6 de Sade (M6moircs sur la Vie de 
P^trarque, tom. iii. p. 257-263) translates this 
letter, which he had copied from a MS. in the king 
of France’s library. Though a servant of the duke 
of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his astonishment 
and grief at the defeat and despair of the Genoese 
in the following year (p. 323-332). 


Chapter LXIV 


1. The reader is invited to review chapters xxii. 
to xxvi. and xxxiii. to xxxviii., the manners of 
pastoral nations, the conquests of AttUa and the 
Huns, which were composed at a time when I 
entertained the wish, rather than the hope, of con¬ 
cluding my history. 

2. The khans of the Keraites were most prob¬ 
ably incapable of reading the pompous epistles 
composed in their name by the Nestorian mis¬ 
sionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous 
wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these 
Tartars (the Presbyter or Ihriest John) had sub¬ 
mitted to the rites of baptism and ordination (As- 
seman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. p, ii. p. 4^7-503)* 

3. Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, 
Gmgis, at least in French, seems to be the more 
fashionable spelling; but Abulghazi Khan must 
have known the true name of his ancestor. His 
etymology appears just: J^in, in the Mogul tongue, 
signifies and gis is the superlative termination 
(Hist. G6n6alogique des Tatars, ^rt iii. p. i 94 > 
*95). From the same idea of magnitude the appel¬ 
lation of ^ingis is bestowed on the ocean. 

4. The name of Moguls has prevailed among 
the Orientals, and still adheres to the titular sov¬ 
ereign, the Great Mogul of Hindostan. 

5. The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were de¬ 
scended from Tatar Khan, the brother of Mogul 
Khan (see Abulghazi, parts i. and ii.), and once 
formed a horde of 70,000 families on the borders 
of Kitay (p. 103-112). In the great invasion of 
Europe (a.d, 1238) they seem to have led the van- 
juafrd; a^ the* similitude of the name of Tartarei 
recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Matt, 
^aris, p, 3gB [p, ^45, ed. Lond. 1640], etc.). 


6. A singular conformity may be found between 
the religious laws of Zingis Khan and of Mr. Locke 
(Constitutions of Carolina, in his works, vol. iv. p. 
535, 4to edition, 1777). 

7. In the year 1294, by the command of Cazan, 
khan of Persia, the fourth in descent from Zingis. 
From these traditions his vizir Fadlallah composed 
a Mogul history in the Persian language, which 
has been used by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Gen- 
ghizcan, p. 537'-539). The Histoire G 6 n 4 alogique 
des Tatars (k Lcydc, 1726, in i2mo, 2 tomes) was 
translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia 
from the Mogul MS. of Abulgasi Bahadur Khan, 
a descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Us- 
beks of Charasm, or Carizme (a.d. 1644-1663). 
He is of most value and credit for the names, pecU- 
grees, and manners of his nation. Of his nine parts, 
the first descends from Adam to Mogul Khan; the 
second, from Mogul to Zingis; the third is the life 
of Zingis; the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the 
general history of his four sons and their posterity; 
the eighth and ninth, the particular history of the 
descendants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in 
Maurenahar and Charasm. [The Igours were 
Turks, not Mongols.] 

8. Histoire de Gentchiscan, et de toute la Di- 
nastie des Mongous ses Successeurs, Gonqu6rans 
de la Chine; tir 4 e de THistoire de la Qiine par Ic 
R. P. Gaubil, de la Soci 4 t 6 de Jfous, Missionaire k 
Peking; k Paris, 1739, in 4to. This translation is 
stamped with the ^inese character of domestic 
accuracy and foreign ignorance. 

9. See the Histoire du Grand Genghizcan, pre¬ 
mier Eropereur des Moguls ct Tartares, par M. 
Petit de la Croix, k Paris, 17^0. in toanox a wedk 
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of ten years* labour, chiefly drawn from the Per- 
aimi writers, among whom Nisavi, the secretary of 
sultan Gelaleddin, has the merit and prejudices of 
a contemporary, A slight air of romance is the 
fault of the originals, or the compiler. See likewise 
the articles of G^hizpan, Mohammed, Gelaleddin, 
etc., in the Biblioth^que Orientale of D’Herbelot. 

lo. Haithonus, or Aithonus, an Armenian prince, 
and afterwards a monk of Premontr^ (Fabric^ 
Biblioth, Lat. medii JEvi, tom. i. p. 34), dictated 
in the French language his book de Tarktris, his old 
fellow-soldiers. It was immediately translated into 
Latin, and is inserted in the Novus Orbis of Simon 
Grynacus (Basil, 1555, in folio). 

I!. Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy 
the conclusion of the ninth Dynasty of Abulpha- 
ragius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. i6553, in 4to); and his 
tenth Dynasty is that of the Moguls of Persia. As- 
semannus (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii.) has extracted 
- some facts from his Syriac writings, and the lives 
of the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of the East. 

13 . Among the Arabians, in language and re¬ 
ligion, we may distinguish Abulfeda, sultan of 
Hamah in Syria, who fought in person, under the 
Mameluke standard, against the Mogiils. 

13. Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ii. c. 5, 6) has felt 
the necessity of connecting the Scythian and By¬ 
zantine histories. He describes with truth and ele¬ 
gance the settlement and manners of the Moguls 
a£ Persia, but he is ignorant of their origin, and 
corrupts the names of Zingis and his sons. 

X.4. M. Levesque (Histoire de Russie, tom. iL) 
has described the conquest of Russia by the Tar¬ 
tars, from the patriarch Nicon and the old chron¬ 
icles. 

15. For Poland I am content with the Sarmatia 
Asiatica et Europaea of Matthew k Michou, or De 
Michovi^, a canon and physician of Cracow (a.d« 
1506), inserted in the Novus Orbis of Grynacus. 
Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, mediae et infimae ^tatis, 
tom. v. p. 56. 

16 .1 should quote Thuroezius, the oldest gen¬ 
eral historian (pars ii. c. 74, p. 150), in the flnt 
volume of the Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum, 
did not the same volume contain the original nar¬ 
rative of a contemporary, an eye-witness, and a 
tuflerer (M. Rogerii, Hm^ari, Varadienus Gap- 
ituli Qanonid, Carmen miserabile, seu Historia 
super Destructiooe Regns Hungariae Temporibus 
Bdae IV, Regis per Tartaros facta, p. 393^331); 
tbe best picture that I have ever seen of all the cir¬ 
cumstances of a barbaric invasion. 

.17^ Matthew Paris has represented^ from au- 
tbeiiric documents, the danger and distress of 
£ur<^ (oonsult th^ word Tcartari in his copious 
Index}. From motiva of zeal and curiosity, the 
court of the.great khan in the thirteenth century 
was^visited by two friars, Jdm de Plano Carpini, 
and William Rubruquis, and by Marco Polo, a 
Venetiim igoitieman. The Latin rdations of the 
tworifermer are tnserted in the first vohime of 
Halduyti the Italian, original or version of the 


third (Fabric, Biblioth* |4itin..medil tom. ii. 
p. 198, tom, y. p, 35} may be found in,:^e secK^jd 
tome of Ramusio. 

18. In his great History of the Hups M. de 
Guignes has most amply treated of Zfrgis Khan 
and his successors. See tom. iii. 1 . xv.-xix. and in 
the collateral articles of the Seijukians of Roum, 
tom. ii. 1. xi.; the Carizmlans, 1 . xiv.; and the Mam¬ 
elukes, tom. iv. 1. xxi.: consult likewise the taUcs 
of the first volume. He is ever learned and accurate; 
yet I am only indebted to him for a general view, 
and some passages of Abulfeda, which are still 
latent in the Arabic text. 

19. More properly Ter^king, an ancient city, 

whose Fuisfs still app)ear some furlongs tp the south¬ 
east of the modern Pekin, which was built by Gublai 
Khan (Gaubil, p. 146). Pe-king and Nan-king are 
vague titles, the courts of the north and of the 
south. The identity and change of xiambs perplex 
the most skilful readers of the Chinese geography 
(P- 177 )- \ 

30 . M. de Voltaire, Essai sur rHistoire G6n6- 
rale, tom. iii. c. 60, p. 8. His account of Zingis and 
the Moguls contains, as usual, much general sense 
and truth, with some particular errors. 

31 . Zagatai gave his name to his dominions of 
Maurenahar, or Transoxiana; and the Moguls of 
Hindostan, who emigrated from that country, are 
styled Zagatais by the Persians. This certain ety¬ 
mology, and the similar example of Uzbe% Nogai, 
etc., may warn us not absolutely to reject the deri¬ 
vations of a national, from a personal, name. 

33. In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geogra¬ 
phers, the names of Cathay and Mangi distinguish 
the northern and southern empires, which, from 
A.D. 1334 to 1379, those of the great khan 
and of the Chinese. The search of Cathay, after 
China had been found, excited and misled our 
navigators of the sixteenth century in their at¬ 
tempts to discover the north-east passage. 

33. I depend on the knowledge and fidelity of 
the P^e Gaubil, who translates the Chinese text 
of the annals of the Moguls or Yuen (p. 71, 93, 
153): but 1 am ignorant at what time ttoe annals 
were composed and published. The two uncles of 
Marco Polo, who served as engineers at the siege 
of Siengyangfbu ( 1 . ii. c. 61, in Ramusio, tom. ii.; 
see Gaubil, p. 153,157), must have felt and related 
rite effects of this destructive powder; and their 
silence is a weighty, and almost decisive, objection. 

I entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery 
was carried from Europe to China by the caravans 
of the fifteenth century, and falsely adopted as an 
old national discovery before the arrival of the 
Pmtuguese and Jesuits in the sixteenth. Yet the 
P^e Gaubil afiirw that the use of gunpowder has 
been known ito the Ghmese above ifipo yean. 

24. All that,can be .known,of the.A^wins 
Persia and Syria is poured frpm the copious, and 
even profuse, erudition of Falconet, in two 
Mfmires read before the Academy eff Insonptions 
(t(»n. xviL 107*1,7o)« > 
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95* The IsmacHans cff Syrift, 4^,000 ABiantinv, 
had acquired or fbuikded ten castles in the Mlh 
above Tortosa. About the year 1280 they were exr 
tirpated by the Mamahikes. 

26. As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in 
foreign transactions^ I must observe that some of 
their historians extend the conquests of Zingis him¬ 
self to Medina, the country of Mohammed (Gau- 
bii, p. 42). 

27. The Dashti Kipzaky or plain of Kipzak, ex¬ 
tends on either side of the Volga, in a boundless 
space towards the Jaik and Borysthenes, and is 
supposed to contain the primitive name and na¬ 
tion of the Gosacks. 

28. In the year 1238 the inhabitants of Gothia 
{Sweden) and Frise were prevented, by their fear 
of the Tartars, hrom sending, as usual, their ships 
to the herring-fishery on the coast of England; 
and, as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of 
these fish were sold for a shilling (Matthew Paris, 
p- 396)' is whimsical enough that the orders of a 
Mogul khan, who reigned on the borders of China, 
should have lowered the price of herrings in the 
English market. 

29. 1 shall copy his characteristic or flattering 
epithets of the different countries of Europe: Fu- 
rens ac fervens ad arma Germania, strenuae mili- 
tiae genitrix et alumna Francia, bellicosa et audax 
Hispania, virtuosa viris et classe munita fertilis 
Anglia, impetuosis bellatoribus referta Alemannia, 
navalis Dacia, indomita Italia, pads ignara Bur- 
gundia, inquieta, Apulia, cum maris Graeci, Adri- 
atici et Tyrrheni insulis pyraticis et invictis, Cret&, 
Gypro, SiciliH, cum Oceano conterminis insulis, et 
regionibus, cruenta Hybernia, cum agili Wallia, 
palustris Scotia, glaciaiis Norwegia, suam electam 
militiam sub vexillo Grucis destinabunt, etc. 
(Matthew Paris, p. 498.) 

30. See Garpin’s relation in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 
30. Die pedigree of the khans of Siberia is given 
by Abulghazi (part viii. p. 485-495). Have the 
Russians found no Tartar chronicles at Tobolskoi? 

31. The Map of D’Anville and the Chinese 
Itineraries (De Guignes, tom. i. part ii. p. 57) 
seem to mark the position of Holin, or Caracorum, 
about six hundred miles to the north-west of Pe¬ 
kin. The distance between Selinginsky and Pekin 
is near 2000 Russian versts, between 1300 and 
1400 English miles (Bell’s Travels, voL ii. p. 67). 

32. Rubruquis found at Caracorum his coun- 
trynian OuiiUmme Bouehery orfhre de PariSy who had 
executed for the khan a silver tree, supported by 
four lions, asid ejecting four different liquors. 
Abulghazi (part iv. p. 366} mentions the painters 
ofKitayor China* 

33 * The attachment of the khans, and the hatred 
of the mandarins, to the bonzes and lamas (Du- 
Wde, Hist, jdb la Chine, tom. i. p. 502,503) seems 
to r<^e8^t them as the priests of the same god, of 
the Indian Fs;*whose worship prevails among the 
sects of Hindostan, Siam, Thibet, China, and 
Japan. But this mysterious subject is still lost in a 


doud, whidi the researdies of our Asiatic Society 
may gradually dispel. 

34. Some repulse of the Moguls in Hungary 
(Matthew Pans, p. 545,546) might propagate and 
colour the report of the union and victory Of the 
kings of the Franks on the confiines of Bulgaria. 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 310), after forty years 
beyond the Tigris, might be easily deceived. 

35. See Pachymer, 1. iii. c. 25, and 1 . ix. c. 26, 
27; and the false alarm at Nice, 1 . iii. c. 27 [c. 28, 
tom. i. p. 244, ed. Bonn]; Nicephorus Gregoras, L 
iv. c. 6. 

36. G. Acropolita, p. 36, 37; Nic. Greg. 1 . ii. c. 
6,1. iv. c. 5. 

37. Abulpharagius, who wrote in the year 1284, 
declares that the Moguls, since the fabulous defeat 
of Batou, had not attacked either the Franks or 
Greeks; and of this he is a competent witness. Hay- 
ton likewise, the Armeniac prince, celebrates theii 
firiendship for himself and his nation. 

38. Pachymer gives a splendid character of Ga¬ 
zan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and Alexander ( 1 . xii. 
c. i). In the conclusion of his history (1. xiii. c. 36 
[tom. ii. p. 651, ed. Bonn]), he hopes much from 
the arrival of 30,000 Tochars, or Tartars, who were 
ordered by the successor of Gazan to restrain the 
Turks of Bithynia, a.d. 1308. 

39. The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is illus¬ 
trated by the critical learning of MM. de Guignes 
(Hist, dcs Huns, tom. iv. p, 329-337) and D’An- 
ville (Empire Turc, p. 14-22), two inhabitants of 
Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the 
history and geography of their own country. 

40. See Pachymer, 1 . x. c. 25, 26, 1 . xiii. c. 33, 
34, 36, and concerning the guard of the moun¬ 
tains, 1 . i. c. 3-6; Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 . vii. c. i; 
and the first book of Laonicus Ghalcocondyles, the 
Athenian. 

41 .1 am ignorant whether the Turks have any 
writers older than Mohammed II., nor can I reach 
beyond a meagre chronicle (Annales Turcici ad 
Annum 1550), translated by John Gaudier, and 
published by Leunclavius (ad calcem Laonic. 
Chalcocond. p. 311-350), with copious pandects; 
or commentaries. The History of the Growth and 
Decay (a.d, 1300-1683) of the Othman Empire 
was translated into English from the Latin MS. of 
Demetrius Gantemir, prince of Moldavia (Lon¬ 
don, 1734, in folio). The author is guilty of strain 
blunders in Oriental history; but he was conver¬ 
sant with the language, the annals, and institutions 
of the Turks. Gantemir partly draws his materials 
from the Synopsis of Saadi Effendi of Larissa, ded¬ 
icated in the year 1696 to sultan Mustapha, and a 
valuable abridgment of the original historians. In 
one of the Ramblers Dr. Johnson praises Knbiles 
(A General History of the Tdrks to the present 
Year: London, 1603) as the first of historians, uni* 
happy only in the choice of hissufaject. Yet 1 mtxch 
doubt whether a partial and verbose compilaticin 
from Latin writers, thirteen hundred folio piB^ 
of speeches and kettles, can dither instruct W 
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amuse an enlightened age, vdiich requires firom 
the historian some tincture of philosophy and 
criticism. 

42. Gantacuzenc, though he relates the battle 
and heroic flight of the yoimger Andronicus ( 1 , ii. 
c. 6, 7, 8), dissembles by his silence the loss of 
Prusa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are fairly con¬ 
fessed by Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . viii. 15; ix. 9, 
13; xi. 6). It appears that Nice was taken by Or- 
chan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which are 
somewhat different from the Turkish dates. 

43. The partition of the Turkish emirs is ex¬ 
tracted from two contemporaries, the Greek Ni¬ 
cephorus Gregoras ( 1 . vii. i) and the Arabian 
Marakeschi (De Guignes, tom. ii. P. ii. p. 76, 77). 
See likewise the first book of Laonicus Chalco- 
condylcs. 

44. Pachymer, 1 . xiii. c. 13. 

45. Sec the Travels of Wheeler and Spon, of 
Pocock and Chandler, and more particularly 
Smith’s Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 
205-276, The more pious antiquaries labour to 
reconcile the promises and threats of the author of 
the Revelations with the present state of the seven 
cities. Perhaps it would be more prudent to con¬ 
fine his predictions to the characters and events of 
his own times. 

46. Consult the fourth book of the Histoire de 
rOrdre de Malthe, par I’Abb^ de Vertot. That 
pleasing writer betrays his ignorance in supposing 
that Othman, a freebooter of the Bithynian hills, 
could besiege Rhodes by sea and land. 

47. Nicephorus Gregoras has expatiated with 
pleasure on this amiable character (1. xii. 7; xiii. 
4, 10; xiv. I, 9; xvi. 6). Cantacuzene speaks with 
honour and esteem of his ally (1. iii. c. 56, 57, 63, 
64, 66, 67, 68, 86, 89, 95, ^), but he seems ig¬ 
norant of his own sentimental passion for the Turk, 
and indirectly denies the possibility of such un¬ 
natural friendship (1. iv. c. 40 [tom. iii. p. 297, ed. 
Bonn]). 

48. After the conquest of Smyrna by the Latins, 
the defence of this fortress was imposed by Pope 
Gregory XI. on the knights of Rhodes (see Vertot, 
L v.). 

49. See Cantacuzenus, 1 . iii. c. 95 [tom. ii. p. 
586, ed. Bonn]. Nicephorus Gregoras, who, for the 
light of Mount Thabor, brands the emperor with 
the names of tyrant and Herod, excuses, rather 
than blames, this Turkish marriage, and alleges 
the passion and power of Orchan, kyyitraros, koI 
r§ StwAfiei roits sar’ uMp jfiiy Ileptnico^ {Turkish) 
{fir€/>alp(ap Xarphras ( 1 . xv. 5). He afterwards cele¬ 
brates his kingdom and armies. See his reign in 
Cantemir, p. 24-30. 

50. The most lively and concise picture of this 

captivity may be found in the history of Ducas (c. 
^ Epr Bonn]), who fairly describes what 

Oantacuaene confesses with a guilty blush! 

51. In this passage, and the first conquests in 
Etnepe, Cantemir (p, 27, etc.) gives a miserable 
idea of his Turkish guides; nor am 1 much better 


satisfied with Chalcocondyles (1. i. p. 12, etc. [ed. 
Par.; p. 25, ed. Bonn]). They forget to consult the 
most authentic record, the fourth book of Canta¬ 
cuzene. 1 likewise regret the last books, which are 
still manuscript, of Nicephorus Gregoras. 

52. After the conclusion of Cantacuzene and 
Gregoras there follows a dark interval of a himdred 
years. George Phranza, Michael Ducas, and Laon¬ 
icus Chalcocondyles, all three wrote after the 
taking of Constantinople. 

53. See Cantemir, p. 37-41, with his own large 
and curious emnotations. 

54. White and black face arc common and pro¬ 
verbial expressions of praise and reproach in the 
Turkish language. Hie niger est, hunc tu Romane 
caveto, was likewise a Latin sentence. 

55. See the life and death of Morafl, or Amu- 
rath I., in Cantemir (p. 33-45), the first book of 
Chalcocondyles, and the Annales 'lurcici of Leun- 
clavius. According to another story, the sultan was 
stabbed by a Croat in his tent; and thi^ accident 
was alleged to Busbequius (Epist. i. p. 98) as an 
excuse for the unworthy precaution of pinioning, 
as it were, between two attendants, an ambassa¬ 
dor’s arms, when he is introduced to the royal 
presence. 

56. The reign of Bajazet I., or Ilderim Bayazid, 
is contained in Cantemir (p. 46), the second book 
of Chalcocondyles, and the Annales Turqici. The 
surname of Ilderim, or lightning, is an example 
that the conquerors and poets of every age have 
felt the truth of a system which derives the sublime 
from the principle of terror. 

57. Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of the 
great Stephen over the Turks (p. 47), had com¬ 
posed the ancient and modern state of his prin¬ 
cipality of Moldavia, which has been long prom¬ 
ised, and is still unpublished. 

58. Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, p. 318, 319. The 
venality of the cadhis has long been an object of 
scandal and satire; and, if we distrust the observa¬ 
tions of our travellers, we may consult the feeling 
of the Turks themselves (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orientale, p. 216, 217, 229, 230). 

59. The fact, which is attested by the Arabic 
history of Ben Schounah, a contemporary Syrian 
(De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 336), de¬ 
stroys the testimony of Saad Effendi and Cantemir 
(p. 14, 15), of the election of Othman to the dig¬ 
nity of sultan. 

Sec the Decades Rerum Hungaricarum 
(Dec. iii. 1 . ii. p. 379) of Bonfinius, an Italian, who, 
in the fifteenth century, was invited into Hungary 
to compose an eloquent history of that kingdom. 
Yet, if it be extant and accessible, I should give 
the preference to some homely chronicle of the 
time and country. 

61. 1 should not complain of the labour of this 
work, if my materials were always derived froo® 
such books as the Chronicle of honest Froissard 

(wd. iv. c. 67, 69, 78, 74, 79-83. 85, 87,89), ^ 
read little, inquired much, and believed.all. 
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original M^mcnres of the Mar^chal de Boucicaidt 
(partic 1. c. 22-28) add some facts, but they are 
d^ and deficient, if conqiared with the pleasant 
gaiTulity of Froissard. 

62. An accurate Memoir on the Life of Enguer- 
rand VII., Sire de Coucy, has been given by the 
Baron de Zurlaub^ (Hist, de l’Acad6mie dcs In¬ 
scriptions, tom. XXV.). His rank and possessions 
were equally considerable in France and England; 
and, in 1375, he led an army of adventurers into 
Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony which 
he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor Albert I. of Austria (Sinner, 
Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, tom. i. p« 
118-124). 

63. Tliat military office, so respectable at pres¬ 
ent, was still more conspicuous when it was di¬ 
vided between two persons (Daniel, Hist, de la 
Milice Frangoise, tom. ii. p. 5). One of these, the 
marshal of the crusade, was the famous Bouci- 
cault, who afterwards defended Constantinople, 
governed Genoa, invaded the coast of Asia, and 
died in the field of Azincour. 

64. For this odious fact, the Abb6 de Vertot 
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quotes the Hist. Anonyme de St. Denys, L xvi^ c« 
10, II. (Ordre de Malthe, tom. ii. p. 310.) 

65. Sherefeddin Ali (Hist, de Timour Bee, i v* 
c. 13) allows Bajazet a round number of i2,odo 
officers and servants of the chase. A part of his 
spoils was afterwards displayed in a hunting-match 
of Timour:—I, hounds with satin housings; 2, 
leopards with collars set with jewels; 3, Grecian 
greyhounds; and 4, dogs from Europe, as strong as 
African lions (idem, 1 . vi. c. 15). Bajazet was par¬ 
ticularly fond of flying his hawks at cranes (C^l- 
cocondyles, 1 . ii. p. 35 [p. 67, ed. Bonn]). 

66. For the reigns of John Palarologus and his 
son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, see Ducas, c. 9- 
15; Phranza, 1 . i. c. 16-21; and the first and second 
books of Ghalcocondyles, whose proper subject is 
drowned in a sea of episode. 

67. Gantemir, p. 50-53. Of the Greeks, Ducas 
alone (c. 13, 15) acknowledges the Turkish cadhi 
at Constantinople. Yet even Ducas dissembles the 
mosque. 

68. M6moires du bon Messire Jean le Maingre, 
dit Boucicaulty Marfchal de France, partie ire., c. 
30 ^ 5 - 
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1. These journals were communicated to Shere¬ 
feddin, or Cherefeddin, Ali, a native of Yezd, who 
composed in the Persian language a history of 
Timour Beg, which has been translated into French 
by M. Petit de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. 
i2mo), and has always been my faithful guide. His 
geography and chronology are wonderfully ac¬ 
curate; and he may be trusted for public facts, 
though he servilely praises the virtue and fortune 
of the hero. Timour’s attention to procure intelli¬ 
gence from his own and foreign countries may be 
seen in the Institutions, p. 215, 217, 349, 351. 

2. These Commentaries are yet unknown in 
Europe: but Mr. White gives some hope that they 
may be imported and translated by his friend 
Major Davy, who had read in the E^t this “mi¬ 
nute and faithful narrative of an interesting and 
eventful period.** 

3.1 am ignorant whether the original institu¬ 
tion, in the Turki or Mogul language, be still ex¬ 
tant. 'Fhe Persic version, with an English trans¬ 
lation, and most valuable index, was published 
(Oxford, 1783, in 4to) by the joint labours of 
Major Davy and Mr. White the Arabic professor. 
This work has been since translated from the Persic 
into French (Paris, x 787) by M. Langl^, a learned 
Orientalist, who has added the Life of Timour and 
many curious notes. 

4* Shaw Allum, the present Mo^l, reads, values, 

but caimot imitate, the institutions of his gr^t 
ancestor; tlie English translator relics on their in¬ 
ternal evldieace; but if any suspicion should arise 
of fraud and fiction, they will not be diqiclled by 


Major Davy*s letter. The Orientals have never 
cultivated the art of criticism; the patronage of a 
prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucra¬ 
tive than that of a bookseller; nor can it be deemed 
incredible that a Persian, the real author, should 
renounce the credit, to raise the value and price, 
of the work. 

5. The original of the talc is found in the follow¬ 
ing work, which is much esteemed for its florid 
elegance of style: Ahmedis Arahsiada (Ahmed Ebn 
Arabshah) Vitoe et Return Gestarum Timuri. Arabice 
el Latine. Edidit Samuel Henricus Manger, Franequera^ 
1767, 2 tom. in 4to. This Syrian author is ever a 
malicious, and often an ignorant, enemy: the very 
titles of his chapters arc injurious; as how the 
wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, etc. 
The copious article of Timur, in Bibliotb^uc 
Orientale, is of a mixed nature, as D*Herbelot in¬ 
differently draws his materials (p. 877-888) from 
Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, and the Lebtarikh. 

6. Demit or Timour signifies, in the Turkish 
language. Iron; and Beg is the appellation of a lord 
or prince. By the change of a letter or accent it is 
changed into Lem or Lame; and a European cor¬ 
ruption confounds the two words in the name of 
Tamerlane. 

7. After relating some false and foolish tales of 
Timour Lene, Arabshah is compelled to speak 
truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per 
muUcrcs (as he peevishly adds) laqueos Satanse 
(pars i. c. i. p. 25). The testimony of Abulg^i 
Khan (P. ii. c. 5, P. v. c. 4) is dear, unquesttoo- 
able, and decisive. 
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8. Adcordmg to one of the pedigrees, the ibnrt^ 
ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of Umour, were 
brothers; and they agreed that the posterity of the 
elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and 
that the descendants of the younger should fill the 
office of their minister and general. This tradition 
was at least convenient to justify 'the first steps of 
Timour’s ambition (Institutions, p. 94, 95, from 
the MS. fragments of Timour’s History). 

9. See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abul- 
feda’s Geography (Chorasmise, etc., Descriptio, 
p. 60, 61), in the third volume of Hudson’s Minor 
Greek G^raphers. 

I a See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma 
Dissertat. tom. 11 . p. 466) as it was cast by the 
astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He was 
born A.D. 1336, April 9, x x ^.57' p.m. lat. 36 .1 know 
not whether they can prove the great conjunction 
of the planets from whence, like other conquerors 
and prophets, Timour derived the surname of 
Saheb Keran, or master of the conjunctions (Bib- 
lioth. Orient, p. 878). 

11. In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects 
of the khan of Kashgar are most improperly styled 
Ouzbegs or Uzbeks, a name which belongs to an¬ 
other branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, 
P. V. c. V. 5; P. vii. c. 5). Gould I be sure that this 
word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly 
pronounce that the Institutions were framed a 
century after the death of Timour, since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Uzbeks in Transoxiana. 

1 9 . The first book of Sherefeddin is employed on 
the private life of the hero; and he hixnself, or his 
secretary (Institutions, p. 3 ’' 77 )» enlarges with 
pleasure on the thirteen designs and enterprises 
which most truly constitute his personal merit. It 
even shines through the dark colouring of Arab- 
shah (P. i. c. 1-19). 

13. The conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India 
are represented in the second and third books of 
Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah (c. i3'-'55}. Con¬ 
sult the excdlent Indexes to the Institutions. 

14. The reverence of the Tartars for the mys¬ 
terious number of nine is declared by Abulghazi 
Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Genea¬ 
logical History into nine parts. 

15. According to Arabshah (P. i. c. 98 , p. 183), 
the coward Timour ran away to lus tent, and hid 
hinsself from the pursuit of ^ah Mansour und^ 
the women’s garments. Perhaps Sherefeddin ( 1 . 
iii. c. 95) has magnified his courage.r 

16. The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of 
Tyre. The old city, on the continent, was destroyed 
by the Tartars, and renewed in a neighbouxing 
island without fresh water or vegetadon. The 
kings, of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the 
peari fishery, possessed large territories both in 
Fiersin. and Arabia; but they were at first the trib* 
utarifisof the sultans Kerman, and at last were 
ddii^ered 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants 
torn the tyranny of their own vizirs (Mareo Polo, 
L L 15, fbt 7,8; Abulfeda,Gcp^ph. tabuL 


id. p. 261, 269; an original Chronicle ctf Ormuz, 
in Texeira, or Stevens' ISstory of Persia, p. 376-* 
416; and the Itineraries inserted in the first volume 
of Ramusio; of Ludovico Barthema, 1503, fob 187; 
of Andiea Oorsali, x 517, fol. 902,203; and of Odo- 
ardo Barbessa, in 1516, fol. 315-318). 

17. Arabshah had travelled into Kipzak, and 
acquired a singular knowledge of the geography, 
cities, and revolutions of that northern region (P. 
L c. 45-49)' 

x8. Institutions of Timour, p. 123, 125. Mr. 
White, the editor, bestows some animadversion on 
the superficial account of Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 12, 
X3,14), who was ignorant of the designs of Timour 
and the true springs of action. 

19. The frirs of Russia are more cxiedible than 

the ingots. But the linen of Antioch has never been 
famous; and Antioch was in ruins. I mspect that 
it was some manufacture of Europe, \which the 
Hanse merchants had imported by tne way of 
Novogorod. \ 

20. M. Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. ii. p. 
247; Vie de Timour, p. 64-67, before the French 
version of the Institutes) has corrected the error of 
Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour’s 
conquests. His arguments are superfluous; and a 
simple appeal to the Russian annals is sufficient to 
prove that Moscow, which six years before had 
been taken by Toctamish, escaped the arms of a 
more formidable invader. 

21. An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is 
mentioned in Barbaro’s Voyage to Tana in 1436, 
after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio, tom. ii. 
fol. 92). 

22. The sack of Azoph is described by Shere¬ 
feddin (1. iii. c. 55), and much more particularly 
by the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de 
Redusiis de Quero, in Chron. Tarvisiano, in Mu- 
ratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 
802-805). He had conversed with the Mianis, two 
Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent a 
deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had 
lost at Azoph three sons and 12,000 ducats. 

23. Sherefeddin only says ( 1 . iii. c. 13) that the 
rays of the setting, and those of the rising sun, were 
scarcely separated by any interval; a problem 
which may be solved, in the latitude of Moscow 
(the 56th degree), with the aid of the Aurora Bor¬ 
ealis and a long summer twilight. But a day of 
forty days (Khondemir apud D’Herbelot, p. 880) 
would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

24. For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p* 
129-139), the fourth book of Sherefeddhi, knd the 
histoiy of Ferisfata (hi Dow, vol. ii. p. i-20), which 
throws a general light on the affairs cf Hlndostao* 

95. The rivers the Punjab; the five eastern 
branches of the Indus, have been laid down 
the first tizne with truth and accuracy in Major 
RenneU's incomparable map of Hindoitan. In hU 
Critical Memoir he illustrates with judgment and 
kaming the asarches of Alexander and Timour* 

96. The two great sivers, the Ganges and Bur- 
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rampootcr^ rise in Thibet, from the opposite cidget 
of ti^ same hills, separate from each other to the 
distance of laoo miles, and, after a winding course 
of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the 
gulf of Bengal. Yet, so capricious is Fame, that the 
Burrampooter is a late discovery, while his brother 
Ganges has been the theme of ancient and modem 
story. Goupele, the scene of Timour’s last victory, 
must be situate near Loldong, iioo miles from 
Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British camp! (Renneirs 
Memoir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99.) 

27. See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the 
first book, and Shcrefeddin (1. v. c. 1-16) to the 
entrance of Timour into Syria. 

28. We have three copies of these hostile epistles 
in the Institutions (p. 147), in Shcrefeddin (1. v. c. 
14), and in Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 19, p. 183-201); 
which agree with each other in the spirit and su^ 
stance rather than in the style. It is probable that 
they have been translated, with various latitude, 
from the Turkish original into the Arabic and 
Persian tongues. 

29. The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and 
his countrymen by the name of Turks^ and stigma¬ 
tises the race and nation of Bajazet with the less 
honourable epithet of Turkmans. Yet I do not 
understand how the Ottomans could be descended 
from a Turkman sailor; those inland shepherds 
were so remote from the sea and all maritime 
affairs. 

30. According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27, and 
Sale’s Discourses, p. 134), a Musulman who had 
thrice divorced his wife (who had thrice repeated 
the words of a divorce) could not take her again 
till after she had been married to, and repudiated 
hy^ another husband; an ignominious transaction, 
which it is needless to aggravate by supposing that 
the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second 
before his face (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman 
Empire, 1. ii. c. 21). 

31. The common delicacy of the Orientals, in 
never speaking of their women, is ascribed in a 
much higher degree by Arabshah to the Turkish 
nations; and it is remarkable enough that Chaleo- 
condyles (1. ii, p, 55 [p, 105, ed, Bonn]) had some 
knowledge of the prejudice and the insult. 

32. For the style of the Moguls sec the Institu¬ 
tions (p. 131,147), and for the Persians the Biblio- 
th^qxMJ Orientale (p, 882); but I do not find that 
the title of Caesar has been applied by the Arabians, 
or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. 

33. Sec the reigns of Barkok and Faradge, in M. 
de Guignes {tom. iv. 1. xxii.), who, from the Arabic 
texts of Aboulsnahasen, £bn Schounah, and Ain- 
tabi, has added some facts to our common stock of 
osaterials. 

34 » For these recent and domestic transactions, 
^abshah, though a partial, is a credible, witness 
(tom. I jc, %-68, tom. ii. c. 1-14)- Timour must 
have been odkntf to a Syrian; but the notesriety of 
facts Would have obliged him, in some measure, to 
respect hii' essesny himself* His hitters may 
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17-29). 

35. These interesting conversations appear to 
have been copied by Arabshah (tom. i. c. 68, p. 
625-645) from thec^hi and historian Ebn Schou^ 
nah, a principal actor. Yet how could he be alive 
seventy-five years afterwards (D’Hcrbelot, p. 792)? 

36. The marches and occupations of Timour 
between the Syrian and Ottoman wars are repre* 
sented by Shcrefeddin (1. v.c. 29-43) tuid Arab* 
shah (tom. ii. c. 15-18). 

37. This number of 800,000 was extracted by 
Arabshah, or rather by Ebn Schounah, ex ratio- 
nario Timuri, in the faith of a Carizmian officer 
(tom. i. c. 68, p. 617); and it is remarkable enough 
that a Greek historian (Phranza, 1. i. c. 29) adds 
no more than 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 
1,000,000; another Latin contemporary (Chron. 
Tarvisianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix. p. 800) 
1,100,000; and the enormous sum of 1,600,000 is 
attested by a German soldier who was present at 
the battle of Angora (Leunclav. ad Ghalcocondyl. 
1. iii. p. 82). Timour, in his Institutions, has not 
deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, or his 
revenues. 

38. A wide latitude of non-effectives was allowed 
by the Great Mogul for his own pride and the 
benefit of his officers. Bernier’s patron was Penge* 
Hazari, commander of 5000 horse; of which he 
maintained no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. p. 
288, 289). 

39. Timour himself fixes at 400,000 men the 
Ottoman army (Institutions, p. 153), which is re¬ 
duced to 150,000 by Phranza (1. i. c. 29), amd 
swelled by the German soldier to 1,400,000. It is 
evident that the Moguls were the more numerous. 

40. It may not be useless to mark the distances 
between Angora and the neighbouring cities by 
the journeys of the caravans, each of twenty or 
twenty-five miles; to Smyrna twenty, to Kiotahia 
ten, to Boursa ten, to Caesarea eight, to Sinope 
ten, to Nicomedia nine, to Constantinople twelve 
or thirteen (see Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, 
tom. ii. lettre xxi.). 

41. See the Systems of Tactics in the Institu¬ 
tions, which the English editors have illustrated 
with elaborate plans (p. 373-407). 

42. The sultan himself (says Timour) must then 
put the foot of courage into the stirrup of patience. 
A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in the English, 
but preserved in the French, version of the Insti¬ 
tutes (p. 156, 157). 

43. The Greek fire, on Timour^s side, is attested 
by Shcrefeddin (1. v. c. 47); but Voltaire’s strange 
suspicion that some cannon, inscribed with strange 
characters, must have been sent by that monar^ 
to Delhi, is refuted by the universal silence of con¬ 
temporaries. 

44. Timour has dissembled this wecM ahd im¬ 
portant negotiation with the Tartars, which is iah 
disputably proved by the joint evidence of the 
Arabian (tom. i. c. 47, p* 39x}» Titfkish (Amiid* 
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Leimclav..p. 321), and Persian historiaiis (Khon« 
demir apud D’Herbelot, p. 882). 

45. For the war of Anatolia or Roum, 1 add some 
hints in the Institutions to the copious narratives 
of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 44-65) and Arabshah (tom. 
ii. c. 20-35). On this part only of Timour’s history 
it is lawful to quote the Turks (Cantemir, p. 53-55; 
Annal. Leunclav. p. 320-322) and the Greeks 
(Phranza, 1. i. c. 29; Ducas, c. 15-17; Chalco- 
condyles, 1. iii.). 

46. The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur THis- 
toire G6n6rale, c. 88) is ready on this, as bn every 
occasion, to reject a popular tale, and to diminish 
the magnitude of vice and virtue; and on most oc¬ 
casions his incredulity is reasonable. 

47. See the History of Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 49, 
52, 53, 59, 60). This work was finished at Shiraz, 
in the year 1424, and dedicated to sultan Ibrahim, 
the son of Sharokh, the son of Timour, who reigned 
in Farsistan in his father’s lifetime. 

48. After the perusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schou- 
nah, etc., the learned D’Herbclot (Biblioth. Ori- 
entale, p. 882) may affirm that this fable is not 
mentioned in the most authentic histories; but his 
denial of the visible testimony of Arabsliah leaves 
some room to suspect his accuracy. 

49. Et fut lui-meme {llajatjut) pris, ct menfe cn 
prison, cn laquelle mourut de dure mortl M6moircs 
de Boucicault, P. i. c. 37. These memoirs were 
composed while the marshal was still governor of 
Genoa, from whence he was expelled, in the year 
1409, by a popular insurrection (Muratori, Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. xii. p. 473, 474). 

50. The reader will find a satisfactory account 
of the life and writings of Poggius in the Poggiana, 
an entertaining work of M. Lenfant, and in the 
Bibliotheca Latina mediae et infimae ^Etatis of 
Fabricius (tom. v. p. 305,-308). Poggius was born 
in the year 1380, and died in 1459. 

51. The dialogue de Varietatc Fortunae (of 
which a complete and elegant edition has been 
published at Paris in 1723, in 410) was composed a 
short time bef(»re the death of pope Martin V. (p. 
5), and consequently about the end of the year 
1430. 

52. See a splendid and eloquent encomium of 
Tamerlane, p. 36-39, ipse enim novi (says Pog- 
gtus) qui uere in ejus castris. . . . Regem vivum 
cepit, cavedque in modum feree inclusum per om- 
nem Asiam circumtuiit t^gregium admirandumque 
spectaculum fortunae. 

53. The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, 
Scripts Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 800), and 
the Annales Estenses (tom. xviii. p. 974). The two 
authors, Andrea de Redusiis de Qjuero, and James 
dc Delayto, were both contemporaries, and both 
chancellors, the one of Trevigi, the other of Fer¬ 
rara. The evidence of the former is the most positive. 

, 54. See Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 28,34. He travelled 
inrcgionci^Ramaeas, a.h. 839 (a.d* i435» *7)» 

torn. u. c* a, p« 

, ,55, 8uibe(|uius in Legatione Turcteft, eptst« L p. 


52. YcA his respectable authority is somewhat 
idiaken by the subsequent marriages of Amurath 
IL with a Servian, and of Mohammed II. with an 
Asiatic princess Cantemir, p. 83, 93). 

56. See the testimony of George Phranza (1. i. c. 
26 [p. 85, ed. Bonn]), and his life in Hanckius (de 
Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40). Chalcocondyles and 
Ducas speak in general terms of Bajazet’s chains, 

57. Annales Leunclav. p. 321; Pocock, Prolcg. 
omen, ad Abulpharag. Dynast. Cantemir, p. 55. 

58. A Sapor, king of Persia, had been made 
prisoner, and enclosed in the figure of a cow’s 
hide, by Maximian or Galerius Csesar. Such is the 
fable rql^ted by Eutychius (Annal. tofn. i. p. 421, 
vers. Pocock). The recollection of theltrue history 
(Decline and Fall, etc., vol. i. p. 149-150) will 
teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the Ori¬ 
entals of the ages which precede the Hegira. 

59. Arabshah (tom. ii. c. 25) describes, like a 
curious traveller, the straits of GallipoliWnd Con¬ 
stantinople. To acquire a just idea of these events 
I have compared the narratives and prejudices of 
the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The 
Spanish ambassador mentions this hostile union 
of the Christians and Ottomans (Vie de Timour, 

р. 96). 

60. Since the name of Caesar had been trans¬ 
ferred to the sultans of Roum, the Greek princes of 
Constantinople (Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 54) were con¬ 
founded with the Christian lords of Gallipoli, 
Thcssalonica, etc., under the title of Tekkur, which 
is derived by corruption from the genitive row 
Kvplov (Cantemir, p. 51). 

61. See Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 4, who marks, in a 
just itinerary, the road to China, which Arabshah 
(tom. ii. c. 33) paints in vague and rhetorical 
colours. 

62. Synopsis Hist. Sinicae, p. 74-76 (in the 
fourth part of the Relations de Thevenot); Du- 
halde. Hist, de la Chine (tom. i. p. 507, 508, folio 
edition); and for the chronology of the Chinese 
emperors. De Guignes. Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 
71, 72. 

63. For the return, triumph, and death of Ti¬ 
mour, see Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 1-30) and Arab¬ 
shah (tom. ii. c. 35-47). 

64. Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 24) mentions the am¬ 
bassadors of one of the most potent sovereigns of 
Europe. We know that it was Henry 111. king of 
Castile; and the curious relation of his two em¬ 
bassies is still extant (Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. xix. 

с. II, tom. ii. p. 329, 330; Avertissement k I’Hist. 
de Timur Bee, p. 28^33). There appears likewise 
to have been some correspondence between the 
Mogul emperor and the court of Charles Vll. 
king of France (Histoire de France, par Velly et 
Villaret, tom. xii. p. 336). 

65. See the translation of the Persian account of 
dieir embassy, a curious and original piece (in the 
fourth part aS the Relations de Thevenot). They 
present^ .the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Thnour had formerly rode. It was in the 
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year 1419 that they departed from the court of 
Herat, to which place they returned in 1423 from 
Pekin. 

66. From Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 96. The bright or 
softer colours are borrowed from Sherefeddin, 
D’Herbelot, and the Institutions. 

67. His new system was multiplied from 3a 
pieces and 64 squares to 56 pieces and 110 or 130 
squares: but, except in his court, the old game has 
been thought sufficiently elaborate. The Mogul 
emperor was rather pleased than hurt with the 
victory of a subject: a chess-player will feel the 
value of this encomium! 

68. Sec Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah 
(tom. ii. c. 96, p. 801, 803) reproves the impiety of 
Timour and the Moguls, who almost preferred to 
the Koran the Taesa^ or Law of Zingis (cui Dcus 
malcdicat); nor will he believe that Sharokh had 
abolished the use and authority of that pagan code. 

69. Besides the bloody passages of this narrative, 
I must refer to an anticipation in the first volume 
of the Decline and Fall, which in a single note (p. 
852, note 25) accumulates near 300,000 heads of 
the monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe’s 
play on the fifth of November, I did not expect to 
hear of Tiinour’s amiable moderation (White’s 
preface, p. 7). Yet I can excuse a generous enthu¬ 
siasm in the reader, and still more in the editor, of 
the Institutions. 

70. Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and 
Arabshah, and M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iv. 1. XX.). Fraser’s History of Nadir Shah (p. 
1-62). The story of Timour’s descendants is im¬ 
perfectly told; and the second and third parts of 
Sherefeddin are unknown. 

71. Shah Allum, the present Mogul, is in the 
fourteenth degree from Timour, by Miran Shah 
his third son. See the second volume of Dow’s His¬ 
tory of Hindustan. 

72. The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to 
that of Mustapha, are related, according to the 
Turks, by Demetrius Gantemir (p. 58-82). Of the 
Greeks, Ghalcocondyles (1. iv. and v.), Phranza (1. 
i. c. 30-32), and Ducas (c. 18-27), the last is the 
most copious and best informed. 

73. Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 26, whose testimony on 
this occasion is weighty and valuable. The exis¬ 
tence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) is likewise 
confirmed by Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 57). 

74. Arabshah, loc. citat. Abulfeda, Geograph, 
tab. xvii. p. 302; Busbequius, epist. i. p. 96, 97, in 
Itincre C. P. ct Amasiano. 

75. The virtues of Ilurahim are praised by a con¬ 
temporary Greek (Ducas, c. 25). His descendants 
are the sole nobles in Turkey: they content them¬ 
selves Vfith the administration of his pious founda¬ 
tions, are excused from public offices, -and receive 
two annual visits from the sultan (Gantemir, p. 76). 

76. S55C Pachymer (1. v. c. 29 [c. 30, tom. L p. 
4®o, ed. Bonn}), Nicephoros Gregoras (1. ii. c. i 
[xv. 7? vol, ii. p. 7^, ed. Bonn]), Sherdeddin (1. 

57), and Ducas (c. 25). The last of these, a 


curious and careful observer, is entitled, from his 
birth and station, to particular credit in all that 
concerns Ionia and the islands. Among the nations 
that resorted to New Phoceea, he mentions the 
English (’ItyX^wh [p. 161, ed. Bonn]); an early 
evidence of Mediterranean trade. 

77. For the spirit of navigation and freedom of 
ancient Phocaea, or rather of the Phocasans, con¬ 
sult the first book of Herodotus, and the Geograph¬ 
ical Index of his last and learned French trans¬ 
lator, M. Larcher (tom. vii. p. 299). 

78. Phocaea is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places productive of 
alum: he reckons Egypt as the first, and for the 
second the isle of Melos, whose alum-mines are 
described by Tournefort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a trav¬ 
eller and a naturalist. After the loss of Phocaea, the 
Genoese, in 1459, found that useful mineral in the 
isle of Ischia (Ismael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25). 

79. The writer who has the most abused this 
fabulous generosity is our ingenious Sir William 
Temple (his Works, vol. iii. p. 349, 350, octavo 
edition), that lover of exotic virtue. After the con¬ 
quest of Russia, etc., and the passage of the Dan¬ 
ube, his Tartar hero relieves, visits, admires, and 
refuses the city of Constantine. His flattering pen¬ 
cil deviates in every line from the truth of history; 
yet his pleasing fictions are more excusable than 
the gross errors of Gantemir. 

80. For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mo¬ 
hammed I. and Amurath II., see the Othman his¬ 
tory of Gantemir (p. 70-95), and the three Greeks, 
Ghalcocondyles, Phranza, and Ducas, who is still 
superior to his rivals. 

81. The Turkish asper (from the Greek dcnrpds) 
is, or was, a piece of iv/iite or silver money, at pres¬ 
ent much debased, but which was formerly equiv¬ 
alent to the fifty-fourth part, at least, of a Venetian 
ducat or sequin; and the 300,000 aspers, a princely 
allowance or royal tribute, may be computed at 
£2500 sterling (Leunclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 406- 
408). 

82. For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see 
the particular and contemporary narrative of 
John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius, at the 
end of his edition of Acropolita (p. 188-199). 

83. Gantemir, p. 80. Gananus, who describes 
Seid Bechar without naming him, supposes that 
the friend of Mohammed assumed in his amours 
the privilege of a prophet, and that the fairest of 
the Greek nuns were proixiised to the saint and his 
disciples. 

84. For this miraculous apparition Cananus ap¬ 
peals to the Musulman saint; but who will bear 
testimony for Seid Bechar? 

85. See Rycaut (1. i. c, 13). The Turkish sultans 
assume the title of khan. Yet Abulghazi is ignorant 
of his Ottoman cousins* 

86. The third grand vizir of the name of Kiu- 
p^li, who was slain at the battle of Salankanen in 
1691 (Gantemir, p. 382), presumed to say that all 
the successors of Soilman had been fools or tyrami^ 
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and that it was time to abolish the race (Marsigh^ 
State Militare, etc*» p. 28). This political heretic 
was a good Whig, and justified against the French 
embassador the revolution of England (Mignot, 
Hist* des Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 434). His pre¬ 
sumption condemns the singular exception of con¬ 
tinuing offices in the same family. 

87. Chalcocondyles ( 1 . v.) and Ducas (c. 93) ex¬ 
hibit the rude lineaments of the Ottoman policy, 
and the transmutation of Christian children into 
Turkish soldiers. 

88. This sketch of the Turkish education and 
disdpline is chiefly borrowed from Rycaut’s State 
of the Ottoman Empire, the Stato Militare del’ 
Imperio Ottomanno of Count Marsigli (in Haya, 
1732, in folio), and a Description of the Seraglio, 
approved by hfr. Greaves himself, a curious trav¬ 
eller, and inserted in the second volume of his 
works. 

89. From the series of 115 vizirs, till the siege of 
Vienna (Marsigli, p. 13), their place may be valued 
at three years and a half purchase. 

90. See the entertaining and judicious letters of 
Busbequius. 


91. The first ahd second volumes of Dr. Wat¬ 
son’s Chemical Essays contain two valuable dis¬ 
courses on the diKTOvery and composition of gun¬ 
powder. 

99. On this subject modern testimonies cannot 
be trusted. The original passages are collected by 
Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 675, Bombarda). 
But in the early doubtful twilight, the name, 
sound, fire, and effect, that seem to express 9wr 
artillery, may be fairly interpreted of the old en¬ 
gines and the Greek fire. For the English cannon 
at Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron. 1. 
xii. c. 65) must be weighed against the silence of 
Froissard. Yet Muratori (Antiquit. Italiac medii 
iEvi, tobf.*ii. Dissert, xxvi, p. 514, 51k) has pro¬ 
duced a decisive passage from Petrarfh (De Re- 
mediis utriusque Fortunae Dialog.), who, before 
the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial thunder, 
nuper rara, nunc communis. 

93. The Turkish cannon, which Du^as (c. 30 
[p. 2JI, ed. Bonn]) first introduces bdfore Bel¬ 
grade (a.d. 1436), is mentioned by Cnalcocon- 
dyles ( 1 . V. p. 123 [p. 231, ed. Bonn]) in 1422, at 
the siege of Constantinople. 


Chapter LXVI 


1. This oirious instruction was transcribed (I 
believe) from the Vatican archives by Odoricus 
Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the Annals of 
Baronius (Romae, 1646-1677, in ten volumes in 
folio). 1 have contented myself with the abb€ 
Fleury (Hist. Eccl6siastique, tom. xx, p. 1-8), 
whose attracts I have always found to be clear, 
accurate, and impartial. 

2. The ambiguity of this title is happy or in¬ 
genious; and moderator^ as synonymous to rector^ 
gubemator, is a word of classical, and even Circe- 
ronian, Latinity, which may be found, not in the 
Glossary of Ducange, but in the Thesaurus of 
Robert Stephens. 

3. The fim epistle (sine titulo) of Petrarch ex¬ 
poses the danger of the bark and the incapacity of 
the pilot. Hsec inter, vino madidus, sevo gravis, ac 
soporifero rore perfusus, jamjam nutitat, dormi- 
tat, jam somno praeceps, atque (utinam solus) 
ruit. . .. Heu quanto felidus patrio tenram sul- 
casset aratro, quam scalmum piscatorium ascen- 
disset! This satire engages his biographer to weigh 
the virtues and vices of Benedict XII., which have 
been exaggerated by Guelphs and Ghibelines, by 
Papists and Protestants (see Mtooires sur la Viq 
de Ptoarque, tom. i. p. 259; ii. not xv. p. 13-16). 
He gave occasion to the saying, Bibamus papaliter. 

. 4. See the original Lives of Clement VL^ in Mu¬ 
ratori (Script. Rerum Italicarum, torn. tiii. p4 ii. 
p* $fi<>^589); Matteo Vtilani (Chron. 1 . iiL c. 43, 
in .Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186}, who styles him 
molto cavaliareseo^ poco religioso; Fleury (Hist. 
£ccl&. tmn, m p* tab); and the Vie de Ptoarque 


(tom. ii. p. 42-45). The abb6 de Sade treats him 
with the most indulgence; but is a gentleman as 
well as a priest. 

5. Her name (most probably corrupted) was 
Zampea. She had accompanied and alone re¬ 
mained with her mistress at Constantinople, where 
her prudence, erudition, and politeness deserved 
the praises of the Greeks themselves (Gantacuzen. 
1 . L c. 42 [tom. i. p. 205, ed. Bonn]). 

6. See this whole negotiation in Cantacuzene ( 1 . 
iv. c* 9), who, amidst the praises and virtues which 
he bestows on himself, reveals the uneasiness of a 
guilty conscience. 

7. See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. 
Eccl^s. p. 151-154), from Raynaldus, who drew it 
from the Vatican archives. It was not worth the 
trouble of a pious forgery. 

8. See the two first original Lives of Urban V. 
(in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. 
P. ii. p. 623, 635), and the Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Spondanus (tom. i. p. 573, a.d. 1369, No. 7), and 
Raynaldus (Fleury, Hist. Eccl^ tom. xx. p. 223, 
224). Yet, from some variations', I suspect the 
papal writers of sUghtly magnifying the genu¬ 
flexions of Palasologus. 

9. PauUo minus quam si fuisset Imperator Ro- 
manonim. Yet his title of Imperator GnsBCorum 
was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban V., p» 623). 

10. It was confined to the successors of Charlc- 

nmgne, and to them only on Christmas Day. On 
ali other festivals these Impei^ial deacons were 
content to serve the pope, as hesaid iiiass» with the 
book andithe Yet the albb6 
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erousiy thinks that llie merits of Charles IV. might 
have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(a.d. 1368, November i), to the whole privilege. 
He seems to affix a just value on the privilege and 
the man (Vic de P6trarquc, tom. iii. p. 735). 

11. Through some Italian corruptions, the ety¬ 
mology of Falcone in bosco (Matteo [Filippo] Vil- 
lani, 1 . xi. c. 79, in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 746) 
suggests the English word Hawkwood, the true 
name of our adventurous countryman (Thomas 
Wahingham, Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores 
Camdeni, p. 184). After two-and-twenty victories 
and one defeat, he died, in 1394, general of the 
Florentines, and was buried with such honours as 
the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch 
(Muratori, Annali d*Italia, tom. xii. p. 212-371). 

12. This torrent of English (by birth or service) 
overflowed from France into Italy after the peace 
of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the exclamation of Mura¬ 
tori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197) is rather true than 
civil. ‘‘Gi mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere 
calpestrata ITtalia da tanti masnadieri Tedcschi 
ed Ungheri, venissero fin dall* Inghliterra nuovi 
cam a finire di divorarla.” 

13. Ghalcocondyles, 1 . i. p. 25, 26 [p. 50, cd. 
Bonn]. The Greek supposes his journey to the king 
of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the si¬ 
lence of the national historians. Nor am I much 
more inclined to believe that Palseologus departed 
from Italy, valde bene consolatus et contentus 
(Vit. Urban V. p. 623). 

14. His return in 1370, and the coronation of 
Manuel, Sept. 25, 1373 (Ducange, Faro. Byzant. 
p. 241), leaves some intermediate era for the con¬ 
spiracy and punishment of Andronicus. 

15. M6moires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 35, 36. 

16. His journey into the West of Europe is 
slightly, and I believe reluctantly, noticed by 
Ghalcocondyles ( 1 . ii. p. 44 "* 5 ® [p* 84-97, cd. 
Bonn]) and Ducas (c. 14). 

17. Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. xii. p. 406. 
John Galeazzo was the first and most powerful 
duke of Milan. His connection with Bajazet is at¬ 
tested by Froissard, and he contributed to save 
and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

18. For the reception of Manuel at Paris, sec 
Spondanus (Annal. Eccles. tom. i. p. 676, 677 a.d. 
1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal dcs Ursins, and 
the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hist, de 
France, tom. xii. p. 33i-334)> quotes nolwdy, 
according to the last fashion of the French writers. 

19. A short note of Manuel in England is ex¬ 
tracted by Dr. Hody from a MS. at Lambeth (de 
Graed* mustribus, p. 14), G. P. Impcrator, diu 
variiaque et horrendis Paganorum insultibus co- 
arctatui, ut "pro eisdem resistoitiam triumphalcm 
peeqmreret, Anglorura Regcm visitarc dccrcvit, 
etc. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 384 
appwatfi 4 .. suiscepit (ut decuit) tanmm Hwo^ 
dusdtque Londonias, et per muitos dies exhibuit 
gloribfe, prd expensis hospitii sui aolvens, et eum 
reQ)iciieiif "[d%nis] tanto fisstigO donativis. He re¬ 


peats the same in his Upodtgma Neustrise (p. 

20. Shakespeare begins and ends the play, of 
Henry IV. with that prince’s vow of a crusade, 
and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem. 

21. This fact is preserved in the Historia Polittca, 
A.D. 1391-1478, published by Martin Grusius 
(Turco-Graecia, p. 1-43). The image of Christ, 
which the Greek emperor refused to worship, was 
probably a w«rk of sculpture. 

22. The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus 
Ghalcocondyles ends with the winter of 1463, and 
the abrupt conclusion seems to mark that he laid 
down his pen in the same year. We know that be 
was an Athenian, and that some contemporaries 
of the same name contributed to the revival of the 
Greek language in Italy. But in his numerous di¬ 
gressions the modest historian has never introduced 
himself; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as Fab- 
ricius (Biblioth. Grgec. tom. vi. p. 474), seems ig¬ 
norant of his life and character. For his descrip¬ 
tions of Germany, France, and England, sec 1 . ii. 
P- 36, 37. 44-50 [p. 70-78, 85-96, cd. Bonn]. 

23. I shall not animadvert on the geographical 
errors of Ghalcocondyles. In this Instance he per¬ 
haps followed, and mistook, Herodotus ( 1 . ii. c. 33), 
whose text may be explained (Herodotc de Lm:- 
cher, tom. ii. p. 219, 220), or whose ignorance 
ma y be excused. Had these modern Greeks never 
read Strabo, or any of their lesser geographers? 

24. A citizen of new Rome, while new Rome 

survived, would have scorned to dignify the Ger¬ 
man with the titles of or A^rwep- 

&rci)p 'VunaJUav; but all pride was extinct in the 
bosom of Ghalcocondyles, and he describes the 
Byzantine prince and his subject by the proper, 
though humble, names of ’'EXXijves and Ba^^iXc^ 
'EXX^i'coi'. 

25. Most of the old romances were translated in 
the fourteenth century into French prose, and soon 
became the favourite amusement of the knights 
and ladies in the court of Gharlcs VI. If a Gredt 
believed in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, 
he may surely be excused, since the monks of St. 
Denys, the national historians, have inserted the 
fables of Archbishop Turpin in their Ghronidea 
of France. 

26. KopBpCiv bi 4 ir6X*s SwA/tei re vpokxouaa by 
rg rabrji vetorwv rbXetop, 6 \fi<p re xal rf AXXn 

obbefuas tup rpds bairkpeof \etTopkhP7i [1. ii. 
p» 93 i ccl* Bonn]. Even since the time of Fitzstephen 
(the twelfth century), London appears to have 
maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and mag¬ 
nitude; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept 
pace with the general improvement of Europe. 

27. If the double sense erf the verb idtu (oiculor* 
and in utero g«ro) be equivocal, the context, sawl 
pious horror of Ghalcocondyles can leave no doubt 
of his meaning and mistake (p, 49 [p. 93* ^ 
Bonn]). 

28. Erasmus (Epist. FaUsto Andrefino) ^ a 
pretty passage on the Ei^lish fashion of kMr^ 
strangers on their arrival and departure, from 
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wheoccy however, he draws no scandalous in¬ 
ferences. 

29. Perhaps we may apply this remark to the 
community of wives among the old Britons, as it is 
supposed by Caesar [Bell. Gall. 1 . v. c. 14] and 
Dion (Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixii. tom. ii. [c. 6] p. 1007), 
with Reimar’s judicious annotation. The Arreqy of 
Otaheite, so certain at first, is become less visible 
and scandalous in proportion as we have studied 
the manners of that gentle and amorous people, 

30. See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance, 
tom. ii. p. 576; and, for the ecclesiastical history of 
the times, the Annals of Spondanus, the Biblio- 
thdque of Dupin, tom. xii. and twenty-first and 
twenty-second volumes of the History, or rather 
the Continuation, of Fleury. 

31. From his early youth, George Phranza, or 
Phranzes, was employed in the service of the state 
and palace; and Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. P. 
i. c. 40) has collected his life from his own writings. 
He was no more than four-and-twenty years of age 
at the death of Manuel, who recommended him in 
the strongest terms to his successor: Imprimis vero 
hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui ministravit 
mihi fideliter et diligenter (Phranzes, 1 . ii. c. i [p. 
125, ed. Bonn]). Yet the emperor John was cold, 
and he preferred the service of the despots of 
Peloponnesus. 

32. Sec Phranzes, 1 . ii. c. 13 [p. 178, cd. Bonn]. 
While so many manuscripts of the Greek original 
are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the 
Eflcurial, etc., it is a matter of shame and reproach 
that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or 
abstract, of James Pontanus (ad calcem Thco- 
phylact. Simocattae: Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient 
in accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, 
tom. vi. p. 615-620). 

33. See Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 243-248. 

34. The exact measure of the Hexamilion, from 
sea to sea, was 3800 orgyiac, or toiseSf of six Greek 
feet (Phranzes, 1 . i. c. 35 [p. 108, ed. ;^nn]), which 
would produce a Greek mile still smaller than that 
of 660 French toises, which is assigned by D’An- 
ville as still in use in Turkey. Five miles are com¬ 
monly reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus. 
Sec the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

35. The first objection of the Jews is on the 
death of Christ: if it were voluntary, Christ was a 
suicide: which the emperor parries with a mystery. 
They then dispute on the conception of the Virgin, 
the sense of the prophecies, etc. (Phranzes, 1 . ii. c. 
12, a whole chapter.) 

36. In the treatise delle Materie Beneficiarie of 
Fra Paolo (in the fourth volume of the last, and 
best, edition of his works) the papal system is 
deeply studied and freely described. Should Rome 
and her religion be annihilated, this golden vol¬ 
ume may still survive, a philosophical history and 
a salutary warning. 

37. Pope John (in 1334) left behind him, 

at Avignon, eighteen millions of gold florins, and 
the value ^ seven millions more in plate and 


jewels. See the Chronicle of John Villani ( 1 . xL c. 
20, in Muratori*s Collection, tom. xiii. p« 765), 
whose brother received the account from the papal 
treasurers. A treasure of six or eight millions ster¬ 
ling in the fourteenth century is enormous, and 
almost incredible. 

38. A learned and liberal Protestant, M. Len¬ 
fant, has given a fair history of the councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in quarto; 
but the last part is the most hasty and imperfect 
except in the account of the troubles of Bohemia. 

39. The original acts or minutes of the council 
of Basil are preserved in the public library, in 
twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, con¬ 
veniently* situate on the Rhine, and gi^rded by 
the arms of the neighbouring and cdpfederate 
Swiss. In 1459 the university was founded by pope 
Pius II. (iEncas Sylvius), who had been tecretary 
to the council. But what is a council, or a umversity, 
to the presses of Froben and the studies of Erasmus? 

40. This Turkish embassy, attested only by 
Crantzius, is related with some doubt by the an¬ 
nalist Spondanus, a.d. 1433, No. 25, tom. i. p. 824. 

41. Syropulus, p. 19. In this list the Greeks ap¬ 
pear to have exceeded the real numbers of the 
clergy and laity which afterwards attended the 
emperor and patriarch, but which are not clearly 
specified by the great ccclesiarch. The 75,000 
florins which they asked in this negotiation of the 
pope (p. 9) were more than they could hqpe or 
want. 

42. I use indifferently the words (/ucaf and florin, 
which derive their names, the former from the 
dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of 
Florence, These gold pieces, the first that were 
coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may 
be compared in weight and value to one-third of 
the English guinea. 

43. At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes 

we read a long Greek epistle or declamation of 
George of Trebizond, who advises the emperor to 
prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with con¬ 
tempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the bar¬ 
barians of Gaul and Germany, who had conspired 
to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond the Alps; 
ol &9\ioi (says he) ae Kal riiv iierh. aov airvoSov t&v 
*U paK\H<av orijfluav Kal irepd, Tadiip<av Was 

Constantinople unprovided with a map? 

44. Syropulus (p. 26-31) attests his own indig¬ 
nation, and that of his countrymen; and the Basil 
deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could 
neither deny nor alter an act of the council. 

45. Condolmieri, the pope’s nephew and ad¬ 

miral, expressly declared, 6pia/iop xapd rod 
U&ira tva To\tp.ii<rQ hf eUpn rA ukrtpya rris 
ZvykdoVf KoX d KaradlMSfif koU The 

naval orders of the synod were less peremptory, 
and, till the hostile squadrons appeared, both 
parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the 
Greeks. 

46. Syropulus mentions the hopes of Palacologus 
(p. 36), and tbe last advice of Sigisznond (p. 37 )* 
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At Ckurfu the Greek emperor was informed of his 
friend’s death; had he known it sooner, he would 
have returned home (p. 79). 

47. Phranzes himself, though from different 
motives, was of the advice of Amurath (1. ii. c. 13). 
Utinam ne synodus ista unquam fuisset, si 
offensiones et detrimenta paritura crat. This Turk¬ 
ish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropulus (p. 
58); and Amurath kept his word. He might threaten 
(p. 125, a 19), but he never attacked, the city. 

48. The reader will smile at the simplicity with 

which he imparted these hopes to his favourites: 
TOi,a<miv irXi 7 po 0 opfai/ ^Xirtfe Kal BiA, pov 

ndira kXevdepQatu riiv iKKXrjclav aird r^s 

iLVoreBtlinis afhov SovXtlas irnpA. rod j8ao'tX^s(p. 92). 
Yet it would have been difficult for him to have 
practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

49. The Christian name of Sylvester is borrowed 
from the Latin calendar. In modern Greek, tod- 
X6s, as a diminutive, is added to the end of words: 
nor can any reasoning of Greyghton, the editor, 
excuse his changing into *%Mr(jpulus (Sguros, fiiscus) 
the Syropulus of his own manuscript, whose name 
is subscribed with his own hand in the acts of the 
council of Florence. Why might not the author be 
of Syrian extraction? 

50. From the conclusion of the history I should 
fix the date to the year 1444, four years after the 
synod, when the great ecclcsiarch had abdicated 
his office (sectio xii. p. 330-350). His passions were 
cooled by time and retirement; and, although 
Syropulus is often partial, he is never intemperate. 

51. Vera historia unionis non vera inter Grtecos et 
Latinos {Hagee Comitis, 1660, in folio) was first pub¬ 
lished with a loose and florid version, by Robert 
Greyghton, chaplain to Charles II. in his exile. 
The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, 
for the beginning of the original is wanting. 
Syropulus may be ranked with the best of the Byz¬ 
antine writers for the merit of his narration, and 
even of his style; but he is excluded from the 
orthodox collections of the councils. 

52. Syropulus (p. 63) simply expresses his in¬ 
tention y* oOtw vopvrBjuv h* 'IrdXois /*c74s /8a<rt- 
Xedj irap* htewfap vopl^oiro ; and the Latin of Crey- 
gh^on may afford a specimen of his florid para¬ 
phrase. Ut pomp^ circumductus noster Im- 
perator Italise populis aliquis deauratus Jupiter 
crederetur, aut Croesus ex opulent^ LydiH. 

53. Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus 
for every fact, I will observe that the navigation of 
the Greeks from Constantinople to Venice and 
Ferrara is contained in the fourth section (p. 67- 
100), and that the historian has the uncommon 
talent placing each scene before the reader’s eye. 

54. At the time of the synod Phranzes was in 
Peloponnesus: but he received from the despot 
I^cmetrius a faithful account of the honourable re¬ 
ception of the emperor and patriarch both at 
Venice and Ferrara (Dux .. . sedentem Impera- 
torem adw^)^ which are more slightly mentioned 
by the Latins 0- ii. c. 14, 15. 


55. The astonishment of a Greek prince and a 
French ambassador (Mdmoires de Philippe de 
Gomines, 1 . vn. c. x8) at the sight of Venice, abua.' 
dantly proves that in the fifteenth century it was 
the first and most splendid of the Christian cities. 
For the spoils of Constantinople at Venice see 
Syropulus (p. 87). 

56. Nicholas HI. of Este reigned forty-eight 
years (a.d. 1393-1441), and was lord of Ferrara, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and Com- 
machio. See his Life in Muratori (Antichitk £s- 
tense, tom. ii, p. 159-201). 

57. The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter 
at the strange dresses of the Greeks, and especially 
the length of their garments, their sleeves, and 
their beards; nor was the emperor distinguished, 
except by the purple colour, and his diadem or 
tiara with a jewel on the top (Hody de Graeds 
lUustribus, p. 31). Yet another spectator confesses 
that the Greek fashion was pift grave e pifr degna 
than the Italian (Vespasiano, in Vit. Eugen. 1 V« 
in Muratori, tom. xxv p. 261), 

58. For the emperor’s hunting sec Syropulus (p* 
143, 144, 191). The pope had sent him eleven 
miserable hacks; but he bought a strong and swift 
horse that came from Russia. The name of Jani¬ 
zaries may surprise; but the name, rather than the 
institution, had passed from the Ottoman to the 
Byzantine court, and is often used in the last age 
of the empire. 

59. The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, 
that, instead of provisions, money should be dis¬ 
tributed, four florins per month to the persons of 
honourable rank, and three florins to their ser¬ 
vants, with an addition of thirty more to the em¬ 
peror, twenty-five to the patriarch, and twenty to 
the prince, or despot, Demetrius. The payment of 
the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum 
which will not allow us to reckon above 200 
Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104,105). 
On the 20th October, 1438, there was an arrear of 
four montlis; in April, 1439, of three; and of five 
and a half in July, at the time of the union (p. x 7a, 

60. Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores 
the imprisonment of the Gree^ and the tyranny of 
the emperor and patriarch. 

61. The wars of Italy arc most clearly repre¬ 
sented in the thirteenth volume of the Annals of 
Muratori. The schismatic Gredc, Syropulus (p. 
145)9 appears to have exaggerated the fear and 
disorder of the pope in his retreat from Ferrara to 
Florence, which is proved by the acts to have been 
somewhat more decent and deliberate. 

62. Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hun¬ 

dred prelates in the coimcil of Ba^ The error ii 
manifest, and perhaps voluntary. That extrava¬ 
gant number could not be supplied by all the eccle¬ 
siastics of every degree who were present at the 
council, nor by aU the absent bishops of the West, 
who, express or tacitly, might adhere to 
decrees. ' 
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' 63. The Gredb, who disliked the union, were 
unwilling to sally from this strong fyctreu (p. 178, 
1^3, 195, 202, of Syropulus). The shame the 
Latins was aggravated by their producing an old 
MS. of the second council of Nice, with fiioque in 
die Nicene creed, A palpable fozgery! (p. 173). 

64. *S2s h<>) (said an eminent Greek) ^rdi* els 

Fdoi^ cl<riXS(i) ob vpWKwS) ruta rm Ixeurc 

dylcoF, liret o6Se yvutpltw rwa (Syropulus, p. log). 
Seethe perplexity of the Gre^ (p. 217, 218, 
* 5 “. 253 . « 73 )- 

65. See the polite altercation of Mark and Bes* 
Sarion in Syropulus (p. 257), who never dissembles 
the vices of his own party, and fairly praises the 
virtues of the Latins. 

66. For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a 
remarkable passage of Ducas (c. 31 [p. 216, ed. 
Bonn]). One had possessed, for his whole property, 
three old gowns, etc. By teaching one-and-twenty 

^ years in his monastery, Bessarion himself had col¬ 
lected forty gold Borins; but of these the arch¬ 
bishop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage 
from Peloponnesus, and the remainder at Con¬ 
stantinople (Syropulus, p. 127). 

67. Syropulus denies that the Greeks received 
any money before they had subscribed the act of 
union (p. 283): yet he relates some suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances; and their bribery and corruption are 
positively affirmed by the historian Ducas [loc. 
cit.]. 

Hie Greeks most piteously express their own 
fears of exile and perpetual slavery (Syropul. p. 
196); and they were strongly moved by the em¬ 
peror’s threats (p. 260). 

69,1 had forgot another popular and orthodox 
protester: a favourite hound, who usually lay quiet 
on the foot-clotli of the emperor’s throne, but who 
barked most furiously while the act of union was 
reading, without being silenced by the soothing or 
the lashes of the royal attendants (Syropul. p. 265, 
266). 

7a From the original Lives of the Popes, in 
Muratori’s Collection (tom. iii. P. ii. tom. xxv.), 
the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to have been 
decent, and even exemplary. His situation, exposed 
to the world and to his enemies, was a restraint, 
and is a pledge. 

71. Syropulus, rather than subscribe, would 
have assisted, as the least evil, at the ceremony of 
the union. He was compelled to do both; and the 
pxsLt ecdesiarch poorly excuses ius submission to 
the emperor (p. 290-292). 

72. l^ne of these original acts of union can at 
present be produced. Of the ten MSS. that are 
preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder at 
Florence, ]^logna, Venice, Paris, and London), 
siine have been examined by an accurate critic 
^ de Brequighy), who condemns them for the 
vaHety and iaipe^tions of the Greek signatures. 
Yet sevetal of dbese imy be esteoned as authentic 

whsch^wetesufascribed at Florence, before 
of August, 1439) the final separadem of the 


p^ and emperor (Mfonoires de PAcadfoide des 
Inscriptions, tom. xUil p. 287-311). 

73. H/uiF Si (br dv^/iot UoKow 4^1*01 (SyrcqniL p. 
297). 

74. In their return the Greeks conversed at Bo^ 
logna with the ambassadors of England; and after 
some questions and answers these impartial stran*- 
gers laughed at the pretended union of Florence 
(Syropul. p. 307). 

75. So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these 

reunions of the Nestorians, Jacobites, etc., that I 
have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis of Assemannus, a faitMul slave of the 
Vatican. . / 

76. Ripaule is situate near Thonon, in Savoy, 
on the southern side of the lake of Gexjeva. It is 
now a Carthusian abbey; and Mr. Addisoii (Travels 
into Italy, vol. ii. p. 147, 148, of Baskerville’s edi¬ 
tion of his works) has celebrated the placeWnd die 
founder. i£neas Sylvius, and the facers of Basil, 
applaud the austere life of the ducal hern^t; but 
the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily 
attest the popular opinion of his luxury. 

77. In this account of the councils of Basil, Fer¬ 
rara, and Florence, I have consulted the original 
acts, which fill the seventeenth and eighteenth 
tomes of the edition of Venice, and are closed by 
the perspicuous, though partial, history of Au¬ 
gustin Patricius, an Italian of the fifteenth ceptury. 
They are digested and abridged by Dupin' (Bi^ 
lioth^ue Ecclfo. tom. xii.), and the continuator of 
Fleury (tom. xxii.); and the respect of the Gallican 
church for the adverse parties confines their mem¬ 
bers to an awkward moderation. 

78. In the first attempt Meursius collected 3600 
Graeco-barbarous words, to which, in a second 
edition, he subjoined 1800 more; yet what plen¬ 
teous gleanings did he leave to Portius, Ducange, 
Fabrotti, the BoUandists, etc.! (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grsec. tom. x. p. loi, etc.) Sme Persic words may 
be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in 
Plutarch; and such is the inevitable effect of war 
and commerce; but the form and substance of the 
language were not affected by this slight alloy. 

79. The life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, 
proud, restless, and rapacious, has been diligently 
composed by Lancelot (M^moires de 1* Academic 
des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 691-751) and Tira- 
boschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. 
p« 282-294), for the noost part from his own letters. 
His elaborate writings, and those of contempo¬ 
raries, are forgotten: but their familiar qfistles still 
describe the men and the times. 

80. He married, and had perhaps debauched, 
the daughter of John, and the granddaughter of 
Manuel Ghrysoloras. She was young, bwutiful> 
and wealthy; and her noble fai^y was allied to 
the Dorias eff Genoa and the emperm of Gon- 
stantinople. 

61. Grasd quibus lingua depravata non nt.. • 
fra kquuntur vulgo h8o edam tempcitale ut Aris¬ 
tophanes ocnnicus, aut Eurijddei tragictii» ut ora* 
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toreg i»nacs, ut historiograidii, ut phUosopht... 
Utterati autem hommeB et doctiua et emendatius. 

.,« Nam viri aulici veterem sermonis dignitatem 
atque elegantiam retinebant in primisque ipsas 
nobiles mulieres; quibus cum nullum esset omnino 
cum viris percgrinis oommercium, merus ille ac 
punia Graecorum aermo servabatur intactus (Phil» 
elph. Epist. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 
i^). He observes in another passage, uxor ilia 
mea Theodora locutione erat abmodum moderate 
et suavi et maxime AtticS. 

89. Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives this 
Greek or Oriental jealousy from the manners of 
ancient Rome. 

83. See the state of learning in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in the learned and ju¬ 
dicious Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434- 
440, 490 - 494 )' 

84. At the end of the fifteenth century there 
existed in Europe about fifty universities, and of 
these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the 
year 1300. They were crowded in proportion to 
their scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students, 
chiefly of the civil law. In the year 1357 the num¬ 
ber at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 to 6000 
scholars (Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol. iv. 
p. 478). Yet even this decrease is much superior to 
the present list of the members of the university. 

85. Of those writers who professedly treat of the 
restoration of the Greek learning in Italy, the two 
principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de 
Grascis Illustribus, Linguar Graecae Literarumque 
humaniorum Instauratoribus; Londini, 1749, in 
large octavo), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Let- 
teratura Italiana, tom. v. p. 364-377, tom. vii. p. 
119-143). Oxford professor is a laborious 
scholar, but the librarian of Modena enjoys the 
superiority of a modern and national historian. 

86. In Calabria quae olim Magna Graecia dice- 
batur, coloniis Graecis repleta, remansit quaedam 
linguae veteris cognitio (Hodius, p. 9). If it were 
eradicated by the Romans, it was revived and per¬ 
petuated by the monks of St. Basil, who possessed 
seven convents at Rossano alone (Giannone, Is¬ 
toria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 590). 

87* li Barbari (says Petrarch, the French and 
Germans) vix, non dicam libros sed nomen Ho- 
meri audivenmt. Perhaps in that respect the thir¬ 
teenth century was less happy than the age of 
Charlemagne. 

88. Sec the character of Barlaam, in Boccace dc 
Cenealog. Deorum, 1 . xv. c. 6. 

89, Omtacuzen. 1. ii. c. 36 [c. 39, tom. L p. 543f 
ed. Bonn]. 

90* For the connection of Petrarch and Bar- 
la^ and the two interviews, at Avignon in 1339, 
and at Ni^sJei in 1349, sec the excellent M^moires 
sur la Vi© de :P6trarque, tom. i. p. 406-410; tom. 

P* 75-77- . , 

The bii|hopfic to which Barlaam retired was 
the old Loori; in the middle ages Seta. Cyriaca, 
by dcicxtiption Hieracium, Gcrace (Dissert. 


Ghorographica Italise medii MvU p. 3^9}.. Vcm 
dives opum of the Norman times soon Ups^ imot 
poverty, since even the church was poor; yet the 
town still contains 3000 inhabitants (Swinburne^ 
p. 340). 

99. I will transcribe a passage from this e{^sde 
of Petrarch (Famil. ix. 9): Donasti Homerum non 
in alienum sermonem violento alveo derivatum, 
sed ex ipsis Gracci eloquii scatebris, et qualis divino 
illi profluxit ingenio. . . . Sine tuk voce Homerus 
tuus apud me mutus, immo vero ego apud ilium 
surdus sum. Gaudeo tamen vel adspectCl solo, ac 
saepe ilium amplexus atque suspirans dico, O 
magne vir, etc. 

93. For the life and writings of Boccace, who 
was bom in 1313, and died in 1375, Fabricius 
(Biblioth. Latin, medii >Evi, tom. i. p. 848, etc.) 
and Tiraboschi (tom. v. p. 83, 439-451) may be 
consulted. The editions, versions, imitations of his 
novels, are innumerable. Yet he was ashamed to 
communicate that trifling, and perhaps scanda^ 
lous, work to Petrarch, his respectable friend, in 
whose letters and memoirs he conspicuously ap. 
pears. 

94. Boccace indulges an honest vanity: Ostenta- 
tionis caus 9 Graeca carmina adscripsi. . . jure utor 
meo; meum est hoc dccus, mea gloria scilicet inter 
Etruscos Graecis uti carminibus. Nonne ego fui qui 
Leontium Pilatum, etc. (de Genealogi 9 Deorum, 
1 . XV. c. 7, a work which, though now forgotten,' 
has run through thirteen or fourteen editions). 

95. Leontius, or Leo Pilatus, is sufliciently made 
known by Hody (p. 9-11) and the abb 6 de Sad© 
(Vie dc P6trarquc, tom. iii. p. 625-634, 670-673), 
who has very happily caught the livdy and dra¬ 
matic manner of his original. 

96. Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard 
Aretin, Guarinus, Paulus Jovius, etc., for aflirm^ 
ing that the Greek letters were restored in Italy 
post septingmtos arms; as if, says he, they had flour? 
ished till the end of the seventh century. These 
writers most probably reckoned from the last 
period of the exarchate; and the presence of th© 
Greek magistrates and troops at Ravenna and 
Rome must have preserved, in some degree, the 
use of their native tongue. 

97. See the article of Emanud, or Manuel 
Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. 12-54) and Tiraboschi 
(tom. vii. p. 113-118). The precise date of his arw 
rival floats between the years 1390 and 1400, and 
is only confined by the reign of Boniface IX. 

98. The name of Aretirm has been assumed by 
five or six natives of Arestxfi in Tuscany, of whom 
the most famous and the most worthless lived in 
the sixteenth century. Leonardus Brunus Aretinui, 
the disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an ora¬ 
tor, and an historian, the secretary of fouT' stio* 
cessive popes, and the chancellor, of the reimMioof 
Florence, where he died a.d. i 444 » 
seventy-five (Fabric. Btldioth. medii tom. ,L 
p. 190, etc.; Tiraboschi, tom. vii. p^ 39^). 

99. See ^e passage in Aretin. OnmodsMin 
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Rerum suo Tempore in Italia Gestarum, apud 
Hodium, p. 28-30. 

100. In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who 
loved the youth, often complains of the eager cur¬ 
iosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which 
announce the genius and glory of a riper age (M6- 
moires sur P6trarque, tom. iii. p. 700-709). 

101. Hinc Graecse Latinaeque scholae exortae 
sunt, Guarino Phiielpho, Leonardo Aretino, Ca- 
roloque, ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo Tro- 
jano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatione multa in- 
genia deinceps ad laudem excitata sunt (Platina 
in Bonifacio IX.). Another Italian writer adds the 
names of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, Omnibonus 
Vincentius, Poggius, Franciscus Barbarus, etc. 
But I question whether a rigid chronology would 
allow Chrysoloras all these eminent scholars (Ho- 
dius, p. 25-27, etc.). 

102. See in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 
-136-177). Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, 

and the rest of the Greeks whom I have named or 
ennitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of 
his learned work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the 
first and second parts of the sixth tome. 

103. The cardinals knocked at his door, but his 
conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of Bes¬ 
sarion; “Nicholas,” said he, “thy respect has cost 
thee a hat, and me the tiara.” 

104. Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore 
Gaza, Argyropulus, Andronicus of Thessalonica, 
Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nicholas Perrot, 
Valla, Gampanus, Platina, etc. Viri (says Hody, 
with the pious zeal of a scholar) nullo aevo perituri 
(p, 156). 

105. He was bom before the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople, but his honourable life was stretched 
far into the sixteenth century (a.d. 1535). Leo X. 
and Francis I. were his noblest patrons, under 
whose auspices he founded the Greek colleges of 
Rome and Paris (Hody, p. 247-275). He left pos¬ 
terity in France; but the counts de Vintimille, and 
their numerous branches, derive the name of Las- 
caris firom a doubtful marriage in the thirteenth 
century with the daughter of a Greek emperor 
(Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 224-230). 

106. Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and 
three against Tully, are preserved and refuted by 
Franciscus Floridus, who can find no better names 
than Graeculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 
274). In our own times an English critic has ac- 
cu^ the iEneid of containing multa languida, 
Hugatoria, spiritfi et majestate carminis heroici 
defecta; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah 
Marldand, would have been ashamed owning 
(prasfat. ad. Statii Sylvas, p. 21, 22). 

107. Manuel Chrysoloras and his colleagues are 
aocu^ ignorance, envy, or avarice (Sylioge, 
etc., tom. ii, p. 235). The modern Greeks pronounce 
the ^ iui a V ooxisonant, and confound three vowels 
(2 i v) and several diphthongs. Such was the vul- 
igar premunoation which the stern Gardiner main- 

by p^ial statutes in the university of Cam¬ 


bridge; but the monosyllable /817 represented to an 
Attic ear the bleating of sheep, and a bellwether is 
better evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. The 
treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, 
who asserted a more classical pronunciation, are 
collected in the Sylioge of Havercamp (2 vols. in 
octavo, Lugd. Bat. 1736,1740); but it is difficult to 
paint sounds by words; and, in their reference to 
modern use, they can be understood only by their 
respective countrymen. We may observe that our 
peculiar pronunciation of the By th, is approved by 
Erasmus (tom. ii. p. 130). 

108. George Gemistus Pletho, a various and 
voluminous writer, the master of Bessaripn, and all 
the Plat6ifiks of the times. He visited Italy in his 
old age, and soon returned to end his dsws in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. See the curious Diatribe of lSo Allatius 
de Georgiis, in Fabricius (Biblioth. Gra*. tom. x. 

p- 739-756). \ 

109. The state of the Platonic philomphy in 
Italy is illustrated by Boivin (M6m. de T^ad. des 
Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715-729) and Tiraboschi 
(tom. vi. P. i. p. 259-288). 

110. See the Life of Nicholas V. by two con¬ 

temporary authors, Janottus Manettus (tom. iii. 
P. ii. p. 905-962) and Vespasian of Florence (tom. 
XXV. p. 267-290, in the collection of Muratori; 
and consult Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 46-52, 
109) and Hody, in the articles of Theodore Gaza, 
George of Trebizond, etc. i 

111. Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and 
spirit, that the popes in this instance were worse 
politicians than the muftis, and that the charm 
which had bound mankind for so many ages was 
broken by the magicians themselves (Letters on 
the Study of History, 1 . vi. p. 165, 166, octavo 
edition, 1779). 

112. Sec the literary history of Cosmo and Lo¬ 
renzo of Medicis, in Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. 1 . i. 
c. 2), who bestows a due measure of praise on Al- 
phonso of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukes of 
Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, etc. The republic of 
Venice has deserved the least from the gratitude 
of scholars. 

113. Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 104), from the 
preface of Janus Lascaris to the Greek Anthology, 
printed at Florence 1494; Latebant (says Aldus, in 
his preface to the^reek orators, apud Hodium, p. 
249) in Atho Thracise monte. Eas Lascaris ... in 
Italiam reportavit. Miserat enim ipsum Lauren- 
tius ille Medices in Gracciam ad inquirendos simul, 
et quantovis emendos pretio bonos libros. It is re¬ 
markable enough that the research was facilitated 
by sultan Bajazet II. 

114. The Greek language was introduced into 
the university of Oxford in the last years of the fif¬ 
teenth century by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latizher, 
who had all studied at Florence under Demetrius 
Ghalcocondyles. See Dr. Knight’s curious Life of 
Erasmus. Although a stout academical patriot, he 
is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus learned 
Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 
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115* The jealous Italians were desirous of keep¬ 
ing a monopoly of Greek learning. When Aldus 
was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on 
Sophocles and Euripides, Gave (said they), cave 
hoc facias, ne Barhari istis adjuti domi maneant, et 
paucibres in Italiam ventitent (Dr. Knight, in his 
Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from Beatus Rhenanus). 

116. The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was 
established at Venice about the year 1494: he 
printed above sixty considerable works of Greek 
literature, almost all for the first time; several con¬ 
taining different treatises and authors, and of 
several authors two, three, or four editions (Fa¬ 
bric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. xiii. p. 605, etc.). Yet 
his glory must not tempt us to forget that the first 
Greek book, the Grammar of Constantine Las- 
caris, was printed at Milan in 1476, and that the 
Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of 
the typographical art. See the Annales Typo¬ 
graphic! of Mattaire, and the Bibliographie In¬ 
structive of Dc Bure, a knowing bookseller of 
Paris. 

117. I will select three singular examples of this 


classic enthusiasm, i. At the synod of Florence^ 
Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar conversation, to 
George of'Frebizond, that in a short time mankind 
would unanimously renounce the Gospel and the 
Koran for a religion similar to that of the Gentiles 
(Leo AUatius, apud Fabricium, tom. x. p. 751). 

2. Paul II. persecuted the Roman academy, which 
had been founded by Pomponius Lsetus; and the 
principal members were accused of heresy, im¬ 
piety, and paganism (Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 
81, 82). 3. In the next century some scholars and 
poets in France celebrated the success of Jodelle’s 
tragedy of Cleopatra by a festival of Bacchus, and, 
as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire, Jodelle; Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 56-61). 
Yet the spirit of bigotry might often discern a ser¬ 
ious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and 
learning. 

118. The survivor Boccace died in the year 
1375; and we cannot place before 1480 the com¬ 
position of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, and 
the Orlando Inamorato of Boiardo (Tiraboschi, 
tom. vi. P. ii. p. 174-177). 


Chapter LXVII 


1. The epistle of Manuel Ghrysoloras to the em¬ 
peror John Palseologus will not offend the eye or 
ear of a classical student (ad calcem Codini de 
Antiquitatibus G. P. p. 107-126). The superscrip¬ 
tion suggests a chronological remark, that John 
Palarologus II. was associated in the empire before 
the year 1414, the date of Ghrysoloras’s death. A 
still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the 
age of his youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, 
who were both Porphyrogeniti (Ducange, Fam. By- 
zant. p. 244, 247). 

2. i^mebody observed that the city of Athens 
might be circumnavigated (ns etirep Hiv ic6\iv r&v 
ABriPaltap hbpojadtu koX vapairXeiP Kal T€pi 7 r\€ 2 p), 
But what may be true in a rhetorical sense of 
Constantinople, cannot be applied to the situa¬ 
tion of Athens, five miles from the sea, and not 
intersected or surrounded by any navigable 
streams. 

3. Nicephorus Gregoras has described the co¬ 
lossus of Justinian ( 1 . vii. 12): but his measures are 
false and inconsistent. The editor Boivin consulted 
his firiend Girardon; and the sculptor gave him the 
true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of 
Justinian was still visible to Peter Gyllius, not on 
the column, but in the outward court of the ser¬ 
aglio; and he was at Constantinople when it was 
melted down, and cast into a brass cannon (dc 
Topograph. C. P. 1. ii. c. 17). 

4. Sec the decay and repairs of St. Sophia, in 
Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . vii. 12, 1. xv. 2). The 
builciing was propped by Andronicus in I 3 i 7 » 
eastern heituspbere fell in 1345. The Greelj, in 
thear pompous rhetoric, exalt the bfeauty and holi¬ 


ness of the church, an earthly heaven, the abode 
of angels, and of God himself, etc. 

5. The genuine and original narrative of Syro- 
pulus (p. 312-351) opens the schism from the first 
office of the Greeks at Venice to the general oppo¬ 
sition at Constantinople of the clergy and people. 

6. On the schism of Constantinople, see Phranza 
( 1 . ii. c. 17), Laonicus Chalcocondyles ( 1 . vi. p. 
i 55 > 15b [p. 292-295, ed. Bonn]), and Ducas (c. 
31); the last of whom writes with truth and free¬ 
dom. Among the moderns we may distinguish the 
continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 338, etc., 401, 
420, etc.) and Spondanus (a.d. 1440-50). The 
sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and 
passion as soon as Rome and religion are concerned. 

7. Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow, but the 
Greeks subject to Poland have removed that sec 
from the ruins of Kiow to Lemberg, or Leopold 
(Herbestein, in Ramusio, tom. ii. p. 127). On the 
other hand, the Russians transferred their spiritual 
obedience to the archbishop, who became, in 
1588, the patriarch of Moscow (Levesque, Hist, dc 
Russie, tom. iii. p. 188, 190, from a Greek MS. at 
Turin, Iter et laborcs Archiepiscopi Arsenii), 

8. The curious narrative of Levesque (Hist, de 
Russie, tom. ii. p. 242-247) is extracted from the 
patriarchal archives. The scenes F^rara and 
Florence are described by Ignorance and passion; 
but the Russians are credible in the account of 
their own prejudices. 

9. The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the 
Samanseans and Gymnosoi^hists, has b^ driven 
by th<^ more popular Bramins from India into the 
northern deserts: the naked philosophers were 
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ccnoopeiled to wrap themsdves in fur; but they in¬ 
sensibly sunk into wizards and physicians. The 
Mordvans and Tcheremisses in the European 
Russia adhere to this religion, which is form^ on 
tise earthly model of one king or God, his ministers 
or angels, and the rebellious spirits who oppose his 
government. As these tribes of the Volga have no 
images, they might more justly retort on the Latin 
missionaries the name of idolaters (Levesque, Hist, 
des Peuples soumis k la Domination des Russes, 
tom. i. p. 194-337, 433-460). 

10 . Spondanus, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. a.d. 1451, 
No. 13. The epistle of the Greeks, with a Latin 
version, is extant in the college library at Prague. 

11. See Gantemir, History of the Othman Em¬ 
pire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad, may be more cor¬ 
rect: but I have preferred the popular name to 
that obscure diligence which is rarely successful in 
translating an Oriental, into the Roman, alphabet. 
^12. See Chalcocondyles ( 1 . vii. p. 186, 198 [p. 
375, ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 33 [p. 228, ed. Bonn]), 
and Marinus Barletius (in Vit. Scanderbeg, p. 
145,146). In his good faith towards the garrison of 
Sfetigrade, he was a lesson and example to his son 
Mohanuned. 

13. Voltaire (Essai sur PHistoire G6n£rale, c. 
89, p. 283, 284) admires le Philosophe Tun: would 
he have bestowed the same praise on a Christian 
prince for retiring to a monastery? In his way, 
Voltaire was a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

14. See the articles Dervische, Fakirs Nassery Roh- 
baniaty in D’Herbelot’s Bibliothkque Orientale. 
Yet the subject is superficially treated from the 
Persian and Arabian writers. It is among the 
Turks that these orders have principally flourished. 

15. Rycaut (in the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, p. 242-268) affords much information, 
which he drew from his perpnal conversation with 
the heads of the dervishes, most of whom ascribed 
their origin to the time of Orchan. He does not 
mention the Z^chida of Chalcocondyles ( 1 . viL p. 
x86 [p. 352, ed. Bonn]), among whom Amurath 
retir^: the Sods of that author are the descendants 
of Mohammed. 

16. In the year 1431 Germany raised 40,000 
horse, men-at-axms, against the Hussites of Bo¬ 
hemia (Leniant, Hist, du Concile de Basle, tom. i. 
p. 318). At the siege of Nuys, on the Rhine, in 
1474, the princes, prelates, a^ cities sent their re¬ 
spective quotas; and the bishop of Munster (qui 
n’est pas des plus grands) furnished 1400 horse, 
6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. The 
uni^ armies of the king of England and the duke 
of .Bui^gundy scarcely equalled one-third of this 
German host (M6moires de Philippe de Comines, 
1. iv^ c. a). M present, six or seven hundred thou- 
yknd men are maintained in constant pay and 1^- 
xnixable discipline by the powers of Germany. 

, 17. , not till die year 1444 that France and 

^nglatidniinx^ s^ptee on a truce of some months. 
{1^ llysna^i Fiends and the chronicles of both 


i8« In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (An- 
naL Eccles. a.i>. 1443,1444) has bm soy leading 
guide. He has diligently read, and critically com¬ 
pared, the Greek and Turkish materials, the his¬ 
torians of Hungary, Poland, and the West. Bis 
narrative is perspicuous; and where he can be free 
from a religious bias, the judgment of Spondanus 
is not contemptible. 

19.1 have curtailed the harsh letter (Wladis- 
laus) which most writers affix to his name, either 
in compliance with the Polish pronunciation, or to 
distinguish him from his rival the infant Ladislaus 
of Austria. Their competition for the crown of 
Hungary is described by Callimachus Q. i. ii. p. 
447-486),' Bonfinius (Decad. iii. 1. iv.), STOndanus, 
and Lenfant. 1 

20. The Greek historians, Phranza, Gnalcocon- 

dyles, and Ducas, do not ascribe to tlieirWince a 
very active part in this crusade, which he mms to 
have promoted by his wishes, and injureq by his 
fears. V 

21. Gantemir (p. 88) ascribes to his policy the 
original plan, and transcribes his animating epistle 
to the king of Hungary. But the Mohammedan 
powers are seldom informed of the state of Chris¬ 
tendom; and the situation and correspondence of 
the knights of Rhodes must connect them with the 
sultan of Caramania. 

22. In their letters to the emperor Frederjc III. 
the Hungarians slay 30,000 Turks in one battle; 
but the modest Julian reduces the slaughter to 
6000 or even 2000 infidels (iEncas Sylvius in £u- 
rop. c. 5, and epist. 44, 8x, apud Spondanum). 

23. See the origin of the Turkish war, and the 
first expedition of Ladislaus, in the fifth and sixth 
books of the third decad of Bonfinius, who, in his 
division and style, copies Livy with tolerable suc¬ 
cess. Callimachus ( 1 . ii. p. 487-496) is still more 
pure and authentic. 

24. I do not pretend to warrant the literal ac¬ 
curacy of Julian’s speech, which k variously worded 
by Callimachus ( 1 . iii. p. 505-507), Bonfinius (dec. 
iii. 1. vi. p. 457, 458), and other historians, who 
might indulge their own eloquence, while they 
represent one of the orators of the age. But they all 
agree in the advice and arguments for peijury, 
which in the field of controversy are fiercely at¬ 
tacked by the Protestants, and feebly defended by 
the Catholics. The latter are discouraged by the 
misfortune of Varna. 

25. Varna, under the Grecian name of Odcssus, 
was a colony of the Milesians, which they denom¬ 
inated from the hero Ulysses (Gellariufl, temi. i* p* 
374; P’Anville, tom. L p. 312). According to Ar- 
riim’s Perlplus of the Euxine (p. 24, 25, in the first 
voluzpe of Hudson’s Geograf^ers), it vm situate 
1740 stadia, or furlongs, from the mouth of the 
Danube, 2x40 from Byzantium, and 360 to the 
nca^ of a ridge or promontory tk Mount Hsemus, 
wMch advances into the sea. 

26. Some Christian writers affirm that be drew 
from his bosom the host or wafer on which the 
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treaty: had not been awom. The Modems suppose, 
with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his 
prophet Jesus, which is likewise insinuated by Cal- 
limachus ( 1 . iii. p. 516; Spondan. a.d. 1444, No. 8). 

27. A critic will always distrust these spolia opima 
of a victorious genera^ so difficult for valour to 
obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, 
p, go, 91). Callimachus (L iii. p. 517) more simply 
and prol^bly affirms, supervenientibus Janizaris, 
telorum multitudine, non tarn confossus est, quam 
obrutus. 

28. Besides some valuable hints from i£neas 
Sylvius, which are diligently collected by Spon- 
danus, our best authorities arc three historians of 
the fifteenth century, Philippus Callimachus (dc 
Rebus a Vladislao Polonorum atque Hungarorum 
Regc gestis, libri iii. in Bell. Script. Rerum Hun- 
garicarum, tom. i. p. 433 - 5 * 8 )» Bonfinius (decad 
iii. 1 . V. p. 460-467), and Chalcocondyles ( 1 . vii. p. 

165-179 [p- 312, seq. ed. Bonn]). The two first 
were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland 
and Hungary (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, med. et 
infim® iEtatis, tom. i. p. 324; Vossius, de Hist. 

Latin. 1 . iiL c. 8, ii; Bayle, Dictionnairc, Bon¬ 
finius). A small tract of Faclix Pctancius, chan¬ 
cellor of Segnia (ad ealeem Cuspinian. de Gsesari- 
bus, p. 716, 722), represents the theatre of the war 
in the fifteenth century. 

ag. M. Lenfant has described the origin (Hist, 
du Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 247, etc.) and Bo- 
henuan campaign (p. 315, etc.) of Cardinal Julian. 

His services at Basil and Ferrara, and his unfor¬ 
tunate end, are occasionally related by Spondanus 
and the continuator of Fleury. 

30. Syropulus honourably praises the talents of 
an enemy (p. 1 17)1 rotavTa riva b lovXtai'^, 
ireirXftTi>o’/iiv<i>s AyAv iced Xoyiiccijs, koX fi€T 
KoX d€LPbTflTOS pnTOpliaiS. 

31. Sec Bonfinius, decad iii. 1 . iv. p. 423. p>uid 
the Italian historian pronounce, or the king of 
Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd flattery 
which confounded the name of a Wallachian vil¬ 
lage vrith the casual, though glorious, epithet of a 
single branch of the Valerian family at Rome? 

3a. Philip de Comines (M6moircs, L vi. c. 13), 
from the tradition of the times, mentions him with 
high encomiums, but under the whimsical name 
of the Chevalier Blanc de Valaignc (Vallachia). 

The Greek Chalcocondyles, and the Turkish annals 
of Leunclavius, presume to accuse his fidelity or 
valour. j 

33. Sec Bonfinius (decad iii. 1 . viii. P- 492 ) ^ 

Spondanus (a.d. 1456, No. 1-7). Huniato Aar^ 
the glory of the dctocc of Belgrade with Capis- 
tran, a Frandscan friar; and in their respective 
narratiyes» neither, the saint ^ the hero con¬ 
descends to, take notice of his rival’s ment. ^ 

34 - See Bonfinius, decad iu. 1 . viii.--d«»d 'Y* 

1 . viii. The observations of Spondanus on the lite 
and character of Matthias Genvinus arc cuno^ 
aad oij^icid *4^ No. i; i 475 »N®* 

No. No. 4» 5). Italian lame was 


7 ^? 

object of his vanity. His actioiis m odebrated In 
the Epitome Rerum Hungaricarum (p. 322-412) 
of Peter Ranzanus, a Sicilian. His wise and face¬ 
tious sayings are registered by Galestus Martius of 
Nami (528-568), and we have a particular narra¬ 
tive of his wedffing and coronation. These three 
tracts are all contained in the first vol. of Bd’s 
Scriptores Renim Hungaricarum. 

35. They arc ranked by Sir William Temple, in 
his pleasing Essay on Heroic Virtue (Works, vol. 
iii. p. 385), among the seven chiefs who have de¬ 
served, without wearing, a royal crown: Belisarius, 
Narscs, Gonsalvo of Cordova, William first prints 
of Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, John Huni- 
ades, and George Castriot, or Scanderbeg. 

36.1 could wish for some simple, authentic me¬ 
moirs of a friend of Scanderbeg, which would 
introduce me to the man, the time, and the place. 

In the old and national history of Marinus Bar- 
letius, a priest of Scodra (dc VitA, Moribus, et 
Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, etc., libri xiii. pp. 
367, Argentorat. 1537, in foL), his gaudy and 
cumbersome robes arc stuck with many false 
jewels. Sec likewise Chalcocondyles, 1 . vii. p. i 85 » 

1 . viii. p. 229 [P* 350 and 432, ed. Bonn]. 

37. His circumcision, education, etc., arc marked 
by Marinus with brevity and reluctance ( 1 . i. p. 

6, 7). 

38. Since Scanderbeg died a.d. 1466, in the 
sixty-third year of his age (Marinus, 1 . xiii. p. 37 ^)> 
he was born in 1403; since he was torn from his 
parents by the Turks when he was notfennis (Ma¬ 
rinus, 1. i. p. 1,6), that event must have happened 
in 1412, nine years before the accession of Amu- 
rath II., who must have inherited, not acquired, 
the Albanian slave. Spondanus has remarked this 
inconsistency, a.d. 1431* No. 31; 1443 » No, 14. 

39. His revenue and forces arc luckily given by 
Marinus ( 1 . ii. p. 44 )* 

40. There were two Dibras, the upper and lo^, 

the Bulgarian and Albanian; the former, 70 miles 
from Croya ( 1 . i. p. 1 7 )^ was contiguous to the for- 
tress of Sfetigrade, whose inhabitants refused to 
drink from a wcU into which a dead dog had traits 
orously been cast (1. v. p. i39> * 40 )- want-a 
good map of Epirus. . 

41 . Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir 

(p. ga) with the pompous and jwolix declamation 
in the fourth, fifth, and siicth bodtsof the Albaniaa 
priest, who has been copied by the tribe of stran¬ 
gers and modems. . 

43. In honour of his hero, Barletius ( 1 . «. p. 
i88-i oa) kills the sultan, by disease indeed, under 
the walls of Oroya. But this audacious fiction is 
tlifpmvwi by the Greeks and T^ks, who agrw in 
the time and manner of Amurath’s dea^ 

marvels of bis {Calabrian 

inSe and tenth booksrfMarinusBari^^ 
whi<* may be rectified by the testinMmy or dla^ 
of Muratori (Amwli d*ItaBa, tom. xia.,.p, bm?. 

and his original author! (Job. ^mmteila de 
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Francisci Sfortiae, in Muratori, Script. Rcrum 
Ital. tdm. xxi. p. 728, et alios). The Albanian cav¬ 
alry, under the name of StradiotSy soon became 
famous in the wars of Italy (M^moires de Co- 
mthes, 1. viii. c. 5). 

44. Spondanus, from the best evidence and the 
most rational criticism, has reduced the giant 
Scanderbeg to the human size (a.d. 1461, No. 20; 
1463, No. 9; 1465, No. 12, 13; 1467, No. i). His 
own letter to the pope, and the testimony of 
Phranza (1. iii. c. 28), a refugee in the neighbour¬ 
ing isle of Ciorfu, demonstrate his last distress, 
which is awkwardly concealed by Marinus Bar- 
Ictius ( 1 . X.). 

45. See the family of the Gastriots, in Ducange 
(Fam. Dalmaticae, etc., xviii. p. 348-350). 

46. This colony of Albanese is mentioned by Mr. 
Swinburne (Travels into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. 
P- 350 - 354 )- 

47. The chronology of Phranza is clear and 
authentic; but instead of four years and seven 
months, Spondanus (a.d. 1445, No. 7) assigns 
seven or eight years to the reign of the last Con¬ 
stantine, which he deduces from a spurious epistle 
of Eugenius IV. to the king of ^Ethiopia. 

48. Phranza ( 1 . iii. c. 1-6) deserves credit and 
esteem. 

49. Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, 
in Timour’s first war in Georgia (Sherefeddin, 1 . 
iii. c. 50), he might follow his Tartar master into 
Hindostan in 1398, and from thence sail to the 
Since islands. 


Chapter 

1, For the character of Mohammed II. it is 
dangerous to trust either the Turks or the Chris¬ 
tians. The most moderate picture appears to be 
drawn by Phranza ( 1 . i. c. 32 [p. 93, ed. Bonn]), 
whose resentment had cooled in age and solitude. 
Sec likewise Spondanus (a.d. 1451, No. ii), and 
the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 552), the 
Elogia of Paulus Jovius ( 1 . iii. p. 164-166), and the 
Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom. iii. p. 272-279). 

2. Cantemir (p. 115), and the mosques which 
he founded, attest his public regard for religion. 
Mohammed freely disputed with the patriarch 
Gennadius on the two religions (Spond. a.d. 1453, 
No. 22). 

3. Quinque linguas prseter suam noverat, Grae- 
cam, Latinam, Chaldaicam, Persicam. The Latin 
tran^tor of Phranza has dropped the Arabic, 
which the Koran must recommend to every 
Musuhnan. 

4, Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and 
ofaimined tk^ liberty of his wife’s mother and nsters 

the eonquercM^ of Constantinople. It was de- 
^vered into'the sultan’s hands by the envoys of the 
duke c^Miian. Philelphus himself was suspected of 
1 itodgii of siting to GonsUmtinople; yet the 


50. The happy and pious Indians lived a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, and enjoyed the most perfect 
productions of the vegetable and mineral king¬ 
doms. The animals were on a large scale: dragons 
seventy cubits, ants (the Jormica Indica) nine inches 
long, sheep like elephants, elephants like sheep. 
Quidlibet audendi, etc. 

51. He sailed in a country vessel from the Spice 

islands to one of the ports of the exterior India; 
invenitque navem grandem Ibericam, qu^ in' Portu- 
galliam est delatus. This passage, composed in 1477 
(Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 30), twenty years before the dis¬ 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or 
wonderful.,But this new geography is sullied by 
the old ai$d incompatible error which [places the 
source of the Nile in India. \ 

52. Cantemir (p. 83), who styles her the daugh¬ 
ter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen of the Servians, 
places her marriage with Amurath in \ the year 
1424. It will not easily be believed that, in six-and- 
twenty years* cohabitation, the sultan coitus ejus 
non tetigit. After the taking of Constantinople she 
fled to Mohammed II. (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 22.) 

53. The classical reader will recollect the offers 
of Agamemnon (Iliad. 1 . v. 144), and the general 
practice of antiquity. 

54. Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation 
to the emperor of that name) was a great domestic, 
a firm asserter of the Greek creed, and a brother of 
the queen of Servia, whom he visited With the 
character of ambassador. (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 
45 -) 
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orator often sounded the trumpet of holy war (see 
his Life by M. Lancelot, in the M^moires de 
1 ’Academic des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 718, 724, 
etc.). 

5. Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 
1483, his twelve books de Re Militari, in which he 
firat mentions the use of bombs. By his patron Sig- 
ismond Malatesta, prince of Rimini, it had been 
addressed with a Latin epistle to Mohammed II. 

6. According to Phranza, he assiduously studied 
the lives and actions of Alexander, Augustus, Con¬ 
stantine, and Theodosius. I have read somewhere 
that Plutarch’s Lives were translated by his orders 
into the Turkish language. If the sultan himself 
understood Greek, it must have bedi for the benefit 
of his subjects. Yet these Lives are a school of free¬ 
dom as well as of valour. 

7. The famous Gentile Bellino, whom be had 
invited from Venice, was dismissed with a chain 
and collar of gold and a purse of 3000 ducats. 
With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish story of a slave 
purposely beheaded to instruct the painter in the 
action of the muscles. 

8 . Thcat Imperial drunkards were Soliinan L* 
Sdim II., and Amurath IV. (Cantemkr, pw 60 * 
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The sophis of Persia can produce a more regular 
succession; and in the last age our European trav¬ 
ellers were the witnesses and companions of their 
revels. 

9. Galapin, one of these royal infants, was saved 
from his cruel brother, and baptised at Rome under 
the name of Gallistus Othomannus. The emperor 
Frederic III. presented him with an estate in 
Austria, where he ended his life; and Guspinian, 
who in his youth conversed with the aged prince 
at Vienna, applauds his piety and wisdom (de 
Geesaribus, p. 672, 673). 

10. See the accession of Mohammed II. in Du- 
cas (c. 33), Phranza ( 1 . i. c. 33; 1 . iii. c. 2), Ghalco- 
condyles (L vii. p, 199 [p. 376, ed. Bonn]), and 
Cantemir (p. 96). 

11. Before I enter on the siege of Gonstantinople 
I shall observe that, except the short hints of Gan- 
temir and Leunclavius, I have not been able to 
obtain any Turkish account of this conquest— 
such an account as we possess of the siege of Rhodes 
by Soliman II. (M6moires de 1 *Academic des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 723-769). I must therefore 
depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some 
degree, are subdued by their distress. Our standard 
texts are those of Ducas (c. 34-42), Pliranza (1. iii. 
c. 7-20), Ghalcocondyles ( 1 . viii. p. 201-214 fp 
380-403, cd. Bonn]), and l4eonardus Ghiensis 
(Historia G. P. a Turco expugnatae; Norirnberghae, 
1544, in 4to, 20 leaves). The last of these narratives 
is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the 
isle of Ghios, the i6th of August, 1453, only sev¬ 
enty-nine days after the loss of the city, and in the 
first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints 
may be added from an epistle of Gardinal Isidore 
(in Farragine Rerum Turcicarum, ad calcem 
Ghalcocondyl. Glauseri, Basil, 1556) to Pope 
Nicholas V., and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, 
which he addressed in the year 1581 to Martin 
Grusius (Turco-Graccia, 1 . i. p. 74-98, Basil, 1584). 
The various facts and materials are briefly, though 
critically, reviewed by Spondanus (a.d. 1453, No. 
1-27). The hearsay relations of Monstrelet and 
the distant Latins 1 shall take leave to disregard. 

12. ITie situation of the fortress and the topog- 
rajrfiy of the Bosphorus are best learned from Peter 
Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1 . ii. c. 13), Lcun- 
clavius (Pandect, p. 445), and Toumefort (Voyage 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444); but 
I must regret the map or plan which Tournefort 
sent to the French minister of the marine. The 
reader may turn back to chap. xvii. of this 
History, 

13. The opprobrious name which the Turks be¬ 
stow on the infidels is expressed Kafiovp by Ducas, 
and Giaour by Leunclavius and the moderns. The 
former term is derived by Ducange (Gloss. Grace, 
tom. i, p. 530) from xafiovpWf in vulgar Greek a 
tortoise, sat denoting a retrograde motion from the 
toh. But, alas! Gabour is no more than Gheber^ 
‘’'vhich was transferred from the Persian to the 
f'urkish language, from the worshippers of fire to 


those of the crucifix (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orjent^ 
P* 375 )* 

14. Phranza does justice to his master’s sense 
and courage—Galliditatem hominis non ignorans 
imperator prior arma movere constituit; and stig-» 
matises the folly of the cum sacri turn profani pro- 
ceres, which he had heard, amentes spe vanb. 
pasci. Ducas was not a privy counsellor. 

15. Instead of this clear and consistent account, 
the Turkish Annals (Cantemir, p. 97) revived the 
foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido’s stratagem 
in the foundation of Carthage. These annals (un¬ 
less we are swayed by an anti-Christian prejudice) 
arc far less valuable than the Greek historians. 

16. In the dimensions of this fortress, the old 
castle of Europe, Phranza does not exactly agree 
with Ghalcocondyles, whose description has been 
verified on the spot by his editor Leunclavius. 

17. Among these were some pages of Moham¬ 
med, so conscious of his inexorable rigour, that 
they begged to lose their heads in the city unless 
they could return before sunset. 

18. Ducas, c. 35 [p. 248, cd. Bonn]. Phranza ( 1 . 
iii. c. 3), who had sailed in his vessel, commemo¬ 
rates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

19. Auctum est Palseologonim genus, et Imperii 
successor, parvasque Romanorum scintillse hmres 
natus, Andreas, etc. (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 3 [p. 236, 
ed. Bonn]). The strong expression was inspired by 
his feelings. 

20. Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The sultan was either 
doubtful of his conquest or ignorant of the superior 
merits of Constantinople. A city or a kingdom may 
sometimes be ruined by the Imperial fortune of 
their sovereign. 

21. ^wTpo4t6s, by the president Cousin, is 
translated phe nourricicr, most correctly indeed 
from the Latin version; but in his haste he has 
overlooked the note by which Ismael Boillaud (ad 
Ducam, c. 35 [p. 251, cd. Bonn]) acknowledges 
and rectifies his own error. 

22. The Oriental custom of never appearing 
without gifts before a sovereign or a superior is of 
high antiquity, and seems analogous with the idea 
of sacrifice, still more ancient and universal. See 
the examples of such Persian gifts, iElian, Hist. 
Var. 1 . i. c. 31, 32, 33. 

23. The Lola of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34) and 
the Tata of the Greeks (Ducas, c. 35) arc derived 
from the natural language of children; and it may 
be observed that all such primitive words which 
denote their parents are the simple repetitioii of 
one syllable, composed of a labisd or dental con¬ 
sonant and an open vowel (Des Brosses, M6chaa- 
isme des Langues, tom. i. p. 231-247). 

24. The Attic talent weighed about sixty minse, 
or avoirdupois pounds (see Hooper on Ancient 
Weights, Measures, etc.); but among the modarn 
Greeks that classic appellation was extended to a 
weight of one hundred, or one himdred and twen- 
tyi-five pounds (Ducange, rbikassTw). Ltconardm 
Ghiensis measured the ball or stone of .the sOffmd 
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cannijin: Lapidem, qui palmii tmdecim ex meis 
ambibat in gyro. 

95, See Voltaire (Hiat. G6n6rale, c. xci. p. 294, 
295}. He was ambitious of universal monarchy; 
and the poet frequently aspires to the name and 
style of an astronomer, a chemist, etc. 

a6. The Baron de Tott (tom. iii. p. 85-89), who 
fortified the Dardanelles against the Russians, de» 
scribes in a lively, and even comic, strain his own 
prowess, and the consternation of the Turks. But 
that adventurous traveller does not possess the art 
of gaining our confidence. 

27. Non audivit, indignum ducens, says the 
honest Antoninus; but, as the Roman court was 
afterwards grieved and ashamed, we find the more 
courtly expression of Platina, in animo fuisse pon- 
tifid juvare Graecos, and the positive assertion of 
i&ieas Sylvius, structam classem, etc. (Spond. 
A.D. 1453, No. 3.) 

28. Antonin, in Proem.—Epist. Cardinal. Isi- 
dor. apud Spondanum; and Dr. Johnson, in the 
tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this charac> 
teristic circumstance:— 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden 
caverns. 

The accumulated wealth of hoarding ages; 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping 
prince, 

Had rang’d embattled nations at their gates. 

29. The palatine troops are styled Capiculi; the 
provincials, Seraictdi; and most of the names and 
institutions of the Turkish militia existed before 
the Cemn Nameh of Soliman II., from which, and 
his own experience, Count Marsigli has composed 
his Military State of the Ottoman Empire. 

30. The observation of Philelphus is approved 
by Cuspinian in the year 1508 (de Caesaribus, in 
Epilog, de Militia TurcfoA, p. 697). Marsigli proves 
that the efiective armies of the Turks are much less 
numerous than they appear. In the army that be¬ 
sieged Constantinople I^onardus Gbiensis reckons 
no more than 15,000 Janizaries. 

31. Ego, eidem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non 
absque dolore et mocstitia, mansitque apud nos 
duos aliis occultus numerus (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 3 
[p. 241, ed. Bonn]). With some indulgence for 
national prejudices, we cannot desire a more au¬ 
thentic witness, not only of pubUc facts, but of 
private counsels. 

52. In Spondanus the narrative of the union is 
not only partial, but imperfect. The bishop of 
Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of Ducas, 
whichrepresents these scenes (c. 36, 37) with such 
truth and spirit, was not printed till the year 1649. 

33. Phranza, one of the conforming Greeks, ac¬ 
knowledges that the measure was adopted only 
propier spem auxilii; he affirms with pleasure that 
thole who refosed to peiform their devotions in St. 
So|aya,e9dmculpametfopaceesBen ( 1 . iii. c. 20). 

3^ HS^^prinytiv^ and secular name was Geoi^ 
Sciiolariu^ wldch he changfed for that of 
nadius, whas he becanfo a mmik m a patri¬ 


arch. His defence, at Flnrenee, of the same unkib 
which he so fitriously attacked at Constantinople, 
has tempted Leo Allatius (Diatrib. de Gecxgiis, in 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, tom. x. p. 760-786) to 
divide him into two men; but Renaudot (p. 343- 
383) has restored the identity of his person and the 
duplicity of his character. 

35. <l>aici^Xu»», fcdXuvrpa, may be fairly trans¬ 
lated a cardinal’s hat. l^e difference of the Greek 
and Latin habits embittered the schism. 

36. We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to 
the smallest measure which is preserved in the 
wersts of Russia, of 547 French UUsesy and of 104^5 
to a degr^. The six miles of Phranza/ do not ex¬ 
ceed four English miles (D’Anville, M^sures Itind- 
raires, p. 61, 123, etc.). 

37. At indies doctiorcs nostri facti paAavere con¬ 
tra hostes machinamenta, quae tamenUvare da- 
bantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica, exiguaV tela mo- 
dica; bombardae si aderant incommodatate loci 
primum hostes ofiendere, maceriebus xlveisque 
tectos, non potei*ant. Nam si quae magnae erant, 
ne mums concuteretur noster, quiescebant. This 
passage of Leonardos Chiensis is curious and im¬ 
portant. 

38. According to Chalcocondyles and Phranza 
the great cannon burst; an accident which, ac¬ 
cording to Ducas, was prevented by the artist’s 
skill. It is evident that they do not speak of the 
same gun. 

39. Near a hundred years after the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople the French and English fleets in the 
Channel were proud of firing 300 shot in an en¬ 
gagement of two hours (M6moires de Martin du 
Bellay, 1 . x. in the Collection G6n6rale, tom. xxi. 
P- * 39 )- 

40. I have selected some curious facts, without 
striving to emulate the bloody and obstinate elo¬ 
quence of the Abb6 de Vertot, in his prolix de¬ 
scriptions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, etc. But 
that agreeable historian had a turn for romance; 
and as he wrote to please the Order, he has 
adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm and chivalry. 

41. The first theory of mines with gunpowder 
appears in 1480, in a MS. of George of Sienna 
(Tiraboschi, tom. vi. P. i, p. 324). They were first 
practised at Sarzainella, in 1487; but the honour 
and improvement in 1503 is ascribed to Peter of 
Navarre, who used them with success in the wars 
of Italy (Hist, de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. ii. p* 
93 - 97 )- 

42. It is singular that the Greeks should not 
agree in the number of these illustrious vessels; the 

of Ducas, the fmar of Phranza and Leonardos, 
and the tm of Chalcocondyles, must be extended 
to the smaller, or confined to larger, size. Voltaire, 
in giving one of these ships to Frederic HI., con¬ 
founds the emperors of the East and Wests. 

43. In bold defiance, or rather in gross igno- 
ranoe, of language and geography, the . president 
Gbusin detains them at CSiiM a semth, and 
wafts them to GoasCanriimple witha north, wind. 
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44; The perpetual decay and weakaeis of the 
Tia 4 ifh navy may be obierved in Rycaut (State ctf 
the Ottoman Empire, p. sya-^yB), Th6vcnot (Voy¬ 
ages, P. i. p. 529-342), and Tott (Mtooircs, tom. 
iii.); the last of whom is always solicitoiis to amuse 
and amaze his reader. 

45. I must confess that 1 have before my eyes 
the living picture which Thucydides (vii. 71) 
has* drawn of the passions and gestures of the 
Athmiians in a naval engagement in the great 
harbour of Syracuse. 

46. According to the exaggeration or corrupt 
text (^Ducas (c. 38 [p. 270, ed. Bonn]) this golden 
bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 
500 librae, or pounds* Bouillaud’s reading of 500 
drachms, or five pounds, is sufficient to exercise 
the arm of Mohammed, and bruise the back of his 
admiral. 

47. Ducas, who confesses himself ill informed of 
the affairs of Hungary, assigns a motive of super¬ 
stition, a fatal beli^ that Constantinople would be 
the term of the Turkish conquests. See Phranza (1. 
iii. c. 20) and Spondanus. 

48. The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks 
is confirmed by Gantemir (p. 96) from the Turkish 
annals; but I could wish to contract the distance of 
ten miles, and to prolong the term of me night. 

49. Phranza relates two examples of a similar 
transportation over the six miles of the isthmus of 
Corinth; the one fabulous, of Augustus after the 
battle of Actium; the other true, of Nicetas, a 
Greek general in the tenth century. To these he 
might have added a bold enterprise of Hannibal to 
introduce his vessels into the harbour of Tarentum 
(Polybius, 1 . viii. [c. 36] p, 749, edit. Gronov.). 

50. A Greek of Gandia, who had served the Ve¬ 
netians in a similar imdertaking (Spond. a.d. 
1438, No. 37), might possibly be the adviser and 
agent of Mohanuned. 

51. I particularly allude to our own embarka¬ 
tions on the lakes of Canada in the years 1776 and 
1777, so great in the labour, so fruitless in the event. 

52. Qiakocondyles and Ducas differ in the time 
and cucumstances of the negotiation; and as it was 
neither glorious nor salutary, the fritfaful Phranza 
spares his prince even the thought of a surrender. 

53. These wix^ (Ghalcocondyles, 1 . viii. p. 208 
i^P* 393 i Bonn]) are no more than an Oriental 
figure: but in the tragedy of Irene Mohammed’s 
passion soars above sense and reason:— 

Should thefierce North, upon his frozen wings. 
Bear hiiri aloft above the wondering clouds. 
And seat him in the Pleiads* golden chariot— 
Ihenoe should my fury drag him down to 
tortures.: 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, 1 must ob- 
*®ve, I. That the operation of the winds must be 
confined to ^ lewer region^dF the air. 2. That the 
aame^ etyzbology, and fable of the Pteiada are 
putely Oteek^^Schediaat ad Homer, Z. 686; £u» 
in loa^ p. 339; ^^odor. 1. iiL c; 10; 
Hcync,|>*a 29 ; Itot. 682 )tmidbadno aflSi^ 


the astronomy the East (Hyde ad Ultigbeg* 
Tabul. In Syntagma Dissert, tom. L p# 4^ 42; 
Goguet, Origine des Arts, etc., tom. vi. p. 73^; 
Gebclin, Hist, du Galencfarier, p. 73), which Mo¬ 
hammed had studied. 3. The golden chariot does 
not exist either in science or fiction; but I much 
fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded the Pleiads 
with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a 
northern constellation:— 

‘‘Afucrop 0* ifpKal krUXittriP leoXlouvu'. 

11. xviii. 487. 

54. Phranza quarrels with these Moslem accla¬ 
mations, not for the name of God, but fior that of 
the prophet: the pious zeal of Voltaire is excessive, 
and even ridiculous. 

55.1 am afraid that this discourse was composed 
by Phranza himself; and it smells so grossly of the 
sermon and the convent, that I almost doubt 
whether it was pronounced by Constantine, Lco- 
nardus assigns him another speech, in which he 
addresses himself more respectfully to the Latin 
auxiliaries. 

56. This abasement, which devotion has some¬ 
times extorted from dying princes, is an improve¬ 
ment of the Gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of 
injuries: it is more easy to forgive 490 times than 
once to ask pardon of an inferior. 

57. Besides the 10,000 guards, and the sailors 
and the marines, Ducas numbers in this general 
assault 250,000 Turks, both horse and foot [c. 39, 
p. 283, ed. Bonn]. 

58. In the severe censure of the flight of Justin- 
iani, Phranza expresses his own feelings and those 
of the public. For some private reasons he is treated 
with more lenity and respect by Ducas; but the 
words of Leonardus Ghimsis express his strong 
and recent indignation, gJoriee salutis suique ol> 
Utus. In the whole series of their Eastern policy, 
his countrymen, the Genoese, were always sus¬ 
pected, and often guilty. 

59. Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkub 
soldiers; Ghalcocondyles wounds him in the should 
der, and then tramples him in the gate. The grief 
of Phranza, carrying him among the enemy, cs^ 
capes from the precise image of his death; but we 
may, without Battery, apply these noble lines of 
Drydcn;— 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field; 
And, where they find a mountain of the slain. 
Send one to climb, and, looking down beneath, 
There they will find him at his manly lengthy 
With his face up to heaven, in that red mon¬ 
ument 

Which his good sword had digg’d. 

60. Spondanus (a.d. 1453, No. 10), who has 
hopes of his salvation, wishes to absolve this de¬ 
mand from the guilt of suicide. 

61. Leonardus CShiensis very properly observes 
that the Turks, had they known the emperor, 
would have laboured to save and secure a captive 
so acceptable to the sultan. 

62. Gantemir, p. 96. The COiiistiatt ships ia^ Ihe 
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mouth of the harbour had flanked and retarded 
this ni^val attack. 

, 63. Ghalcocondyles most absurdly supposes that 
Cionstantinople was sacked by the Asiatics in re¬ 
venge for the ancient calamities of Troy [ 1 . viii. p. 
403, ed. Bonn}; and the grammarians of the 
teenth century are happy to melt down the un¬ 
couth appellation of Turks into the more classical 
name of Teueri. 

64. When Gyrus surprised Babylon during the 
celebration of a festival, so vast was the city, and 
so careless were the inhabitants, that much time 
elapsed before the distant quarters knew that they 
were captives. Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 191), and Usher 
(Annal. p. 78), who has quoted from the prophet 
Jeremiah a passage of siniilar import. 

65. This lively description is extracted from Du- 
cas (c.39 [p. 291, ed. Bonn]), who, two years after¬ 
wards, was sent ambassador from the prince of 

, Lesbos to the sultan (c. 44). Till Lesbos was sub¬ 
dued in 1463 (Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 27), that island 
must have been full of the fugitives of Constant¬ 
inople, who delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, 
the tale of their misery. 

66. See Phranza, 1 . iii. c. 20, 21. His expressions 
are positive: Ameras sufl mand jugulavit. . . vole- 
bat enim eo turpiter et nefarie abuti. Me miserum 
et infelicem! Yet he could only learn from report 
the bloody or impure scenes that were acted in the 
dark recesses of the seraglio. 

67. See Tiraboschi (tom. vi. P. i.- p. 290) and 
Lancelot (M6m. de PAcad^mie des Inscriptions, 
tom. X. p. 718). I should be curious to learn how he 
could praise the public enemy, whom he so often 
reviles as the most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

68. The Commentaries of Pius II. suppose that 
he craftily placed his cardinal’s hat on the head of 
a corpse which was cut off and exposed in triumph, 
while the legate himself was bought and delivered 
as a captive of no value. The great Belgic Chron¬ 
icle adorns his escape with new adventures, which 
he suppressed (says Spondanus, a.d. 1453, No. 15) 
in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and 
rew^d of suffering for Christ. 

Busbequius expatiates with pleasure and ap¬ 
plause on the rights of war and the use of slavery 
among the ancients and the Turks (de Lcgat. 
Turcici, Epist. iii. p. 161). 

70. This sum is specifled in a marginal note of 
Leunclavius (Ghalcocondyles, 1 . viiL p. 211); but, 
in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I 
suspect that a figure has bera dropped. Even with 
the restitution, the foreign property would scarcely 
eatceed one-fotirth. 

7f. See the enthusiastic praises and lamenta¬ 
tions of I%ranza (1. iii. c. 17). 

72. SeeDocas (c. 42 [p. 312, ed. Bonn]}, and an 
epirtle, July 15th, 1453, from Laurus Qu^us to 
IVqpip.Nichi^ V. <Ho^ de Graeds, p. 192, from a 
MS. in the Cotton library). 

Julian calendar, vdiidi reckons the 


days and hours from midnight, was used at Con¬ 
stantinople. But Ducas seems to understand, the 
natural hours from sunrise, 

74. See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the 
Pandects of Leunclavius, p. 448. 

75.1 have had occasion (vd. i. p. 238) to men- 
don this curious relic of Grecian antiquity. 

76. We arc obliged to Gantemir (p. 102) for the 
Turkish account of the conversion of St. Sophia, 
so bitterly deplored by Phranza and Ducas. It is 
amusing enough to observe in what opposite lights 
the same object appears to a Musulman and a 
Christian eye. 

77. This distich, which Gantemir gives in the 

original, derives new beauties from the applica¬ 
tion. It was thus that Scipio repeated, (in the sack 
of Cartilage, the famous prophecy of Ifomer. The 
same generous feeling carried the mind m the con¬ 
queror tOi the past or the future. \ 

78 .1 cannot believe with Ducas (see S^ndanus, 
A.D. 1453, No. 13) that Mohammed sebt round 
Persia, Arabia, etc., the head of the Greek em¬ 
peror: he would surely content himself with a 
trophy less inhuman. 

79. Phranza was the personal enemy of the 
great duke; nor could time, or death, or his own 
retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of sym¬ 
pathy or forgiveness. Ducas is inclined to praise 
and pity the martyr; Ghalcocondyles is neuter, 
but we are indebted to him for the hint of the 
Greek conspiracy. 

80. For the restitution of Constantinople and 
the Turkish foundations, see Gantemir (p. io2~ 
109), Ducas (c. 42 [p. 317, ed. Bonn]), with Th6- 
venot, Tournefort, and the rest of our modern 
travellers. From a gigantic picture of the greatness, 
population, etc., of Constantinople and the Otto¬ 
man empire (Abr6g6 de I’Histoire Ottomane, tom. 
i. p. i6~2i), we may learn that, in the year 1586, 
the Moslems were less numerous in the capital 
than the Christians, or even the Jews. 

81. The 7 tfr 66 , or sepulchral monument of Abou 
Ayub, is described and engraved in the Tableau 
G^6rale de I’Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in 
large folio), a work of less use, perhaps, than mag¬ 
nificence (tom. i. p. 305, 306). 

82. Phranza (L iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, 
which has possibly been adorned in the Greek 
reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact 
is confirmed by Emanuel Malaxus, who wrote, in 
vulgar Greek, the History of the Patriarchs after 
the taking of Constantinople, inserted in the Turco- 
Graecia of Crusius ( 1 . v. p. 106-184). But the most 
patient reader will not believe that Mohammed 
adopted the Catholic form, ^‘Sancta Trinitas qux 
mihi donavit imperium te in patriarcham novse 
Romae deligit.’* 

83. From the Turco-Graecia of Crusius, etc., 
Spondanus (am. 1453, No. 21; 1458, No. x6) de¬ 
scribes the slavery and domestic quarrels of the 
Greek church. Ilie patriarch who succeeded Oen* 
smdiui threw himsdf kt despair into a wdL 
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84. C 2 antcmir (p. 101-105) insists on the unan¬ 
imous consent of the Turkish historians, ancient 
as wdl as modem, and argues that they would not 
have violated the truth to diminish their national 
glory^ since it is esteemed more honourable to 
take a city by force than by composition. But, i. 

I doubt this consent, since he quotes no particular 
historian; and the Turkish Annals of Leunclavius 
affirm, without exception, that Mohammed took 
Constantinople vim (p. 329). 2. The same argu¬ 
ment may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the 
times, who would not have forgotten this honour¬ 
able and salutary treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers 
the Turks to the Christians. 

85. For the genealogy and fall of the Gomneni of 
Trcbizond, see Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 195); 
for the last Palaeologi, the same accurate anti¬ 
quarian (p. 244, 247, 248). The Palaeologi of 
Montferrat were not extinct till the next century, 
but they had forgotten their Greek origin and 
kindred. 

86. In the worthless story of the disputes and 
misfortunes of the two brothers, Phranza (1. iii. c. 
21-30) is too partial on the side of Thomas; Ducas 
(c. 44, 45) is too brief, and Chalcocondyles (1. viii. 
ix. x.) too diffuse and digressive. 

87. See the loss or conquest of Trebizond in 
Chalcocondyles ( 1 . ix. p. 263-266 [p. 494-498, ed. 
Bonn]), Ducas (c. 45 [p. 343, ed. ;^nn]), Phranza 
( 1 . iii. c. 27), and Gantemir (p. 107). 

88. Though Tournefort (tom. iii. lettre xvii. p. 
179) speaks of Trebizond as mal peupl6e, Peys- 
soncl, the latest and most accurate observer, can 
find 100,000 inhabitants (Commerce de la Mer 
Noire, tom. ii. p. 72; and, for the province, p. 53- 
90). Its prosperity and trade are perpetually dis¬ 
turbed by the factious quarrels of two odas of Jani¬ 
zaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly 
enrolled (M6moircs de Tott, tom. iii. p. i6, 17). 

89. Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was 
possessed (chiefly from his copper-mines) of a rev¬ 
enue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcocond. 1 . ix. p. 258, 
259 tp- 489 > ccl’ Bonn]). Peyssonel (Commerce de 
la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 100) ascribes to the mod¬ 
ern city 60,000 inhabitants. This account seems 
enormous; yet it is by trading with a people that 
we become acquainted with their wealth and 
numbers. 

90. Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii II. 
1. v.) relates the arrival and reception of the despot 
Thomas at Rome (a.d. 1461, No. 3). 

92* By an act dated a.d. 1494, Sept. 6, and late¬ 
ly transmitted from the archives of the Capitol to 
the royal library of Paris, the despot Andrew 
Palaeologus, reserving the Morea, and stipulating 
some private advantages, conveys to Charles VIII. 
hing of France the empires of Constantinople and 
Trebizond (Spondanus, a.d. 1495, No. 2). M- de 
Foncemagne (M6m. de I’Acadtoie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, itom. xvii. p. 539-576) has bestowed a dis¬ 
sertation on this , national title, of which he had 
obtained a copy from Rome. 
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92. See Philippe de Oomines ( 1 . vii. c. 14), who 
reckons with pleasure the number of Greelu who 
were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an easy naviga 
tion, eighteen days’ journey from Valona to Con¬ 
stantinople, etc. On this occasion the Turkish em*> 
pire was saved by the policy of Venice. 

93. See the original feast in Olivier de la Marche 
(M^moires, P. i. c. 29, 30), with the abstract and 
observations of M. de Stc. Palaye (Memoires sur la 
Chevalerie, tom. i. P, iii. p. 182-185). The peacock 
and the pheasant were distinguished as royal birds. 

94. It was found, by an actual enumeration, 
that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland contained 
1,800,000 fighting men, and consequently were 
far more populous than at present. 

95. In the year 1454 Spondanus has given, from 
iEneas Sylvius, a view of the state of Europe, en¬ 
riched with his own observations. That valuable 
annalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue 
the series of events from the year 1453 to 1481, the 
end of Mohammed’s life and of this chapter. 

96. Besides the two annalists, the reader may 
consult Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. iii. p. 449- 
455) for the "I urkish invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples. For the reign and conquests of Moham¬ 
med II. I have occasionally used the Memorie 
Istoriche de’ Monarch! Ottomanni di Giovanni 
Sagredo (Venezia, 1677, in 4to). In peace and 
war the Turks have ever engaged the attention of 
the republic of Venice. All her despatches and 
archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, 
and Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or 
style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels; he is 
ignorant of their language and manners; and his 
narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mo¬ 
hammed II. (p. 69-140), becomes more copious 
and authentic as he approaches the years 1640 and 
1644, the term of the historic labours of John Sa¬ 
gredo. 

97. As I am now taking an everlasting farewell 
of the Greek empire, I shall briefly mention the 
great collection of Byzantine writers whose names 
and testimonies have been successively repeated in 
this work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the 
Italians were confined to the classics of a better 
age; and the first rude editions of Procopius, Aga- 
thias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, etc., were published by 
the learned diligence of the Germans. The whole 
Byzantine series (thirty-six volumes in folio) has 
gradually issued (a.d. 1648, etc.) from the royal 
press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from 
Rome and Leipsic; but the Venetian edition (a.d. 
1729), though cheaper and more copious, is not 
less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to 
that of Paris. The merits of the French editors are 
various; but the value of Anna Comnena, Cinna- 
mus, Villehardouin, etc., is enhanced by the his¬ 
torical notes of Charles du Fresne du Cange. His 
supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the Crai- 
stantinopolis Christiana, the Familia; ByzantinsCi, 
difluse a steady light over the darkness of the Lower 
Empire. 



Chapter LXIX 


1. The abb6 Dubos, who, with less genius than 
his successor Montesquieu, has asserted and mag« 
nified the influence of climate, objects to hims^ 
the degeneracy of the Romans and Batavians. To 
the first of these examples he replies, i. That the 
change is less real than apparent, and that the 
modern Romans prudently conceal in themselves 
the virtues of their ancestors. 9 . That the air, the 
soil, and the climate of Rome have suffered a great 
and viinble alteration (Reflexions sur la PoSsie et 
sur la Peinture, part ii. sect. i6). 

9 . The reader has been so long absent from 
Rome that I would advise him to recollect or re¬ 
view the xlix. chapter of this History. 

3. The coronation of the German emperors at 
’ Rome, more especially in the eleventh century, is 

best represented from the original monuments by 
Muratori (Antiquitat. Italise medii Mvi, tom. L 
dissertat. ii. p. 99, etc.) and Cenni (Monument. 
Domin. Pontif. tom. ii. diss. vi. p. 961), the latter 
of whom I only know from the copious extract of 
Schmidt (Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 955-966). 

4. Exercitui Romano et Teutonico! The latter 
was both seen and felt; but the former was no more 
than magni nominis umbra. 

5. Muratori has given the series of the papal 
coins (Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvii. p. 548-554). 
He finds only two more early than the year 8(^: 
fifty are still extant from Leo III. to Leo IX. with 
the addition of the reigning emperor; none remain 
of Gregory VII. or Urban II.; but in those of 
Paschal II. he seems to have renounced this badge 
of dependence. 

6. See Ducange, Gloss, mediae et infimae La- 
tinitat. tom. vi. p. 364, 365, Staffa. This homage 
was paid by kings to archbishops, and by vassals 
to their Icffds (Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 969); and it 
was the nicest policy of Rome to confound the 
marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 

7. The appeals from all the churches to the Ro¬ 
man pontiff are deplored by the zeal of St. Ber¬ 
nard (de Oonsideratione, 1. iii. tom. ii. p. 431-449, 
edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750) and the judgment of 
Fieury (Discours sur PHist. £ccl6siastique, iv. et 
vii.). But the saint, who believed in the false de- 
cretab, condemns only the abuse of these appeals; 
^e more enlightened historian investigates the 

and rqects the principles of this new juris¬ 
prudence. 

= 6. Germanici... summarii non levatis sarcinis 
onusti nihilominus repatriant inviti. Nova res! 
quan^ hactenus aunim Roma reftidit? £t nunc 
Romsmorurn cmisilio id usurpatum non credimus 
(Berxiard de Cbnsideradone, 1. iii c. 3, p. 437). 
The words of the passage are obsoire, and 
probably 

9. OjUjidid lei lauvages de la Lousdane veulent 
avoir du fruit, ils coupent Parbre au pied'et 


cueillent le fruit. Voilk le gouvernement despo^ 
tique (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . v. c. 13); and passion 
and ignorance are always despotic. 

10. In a free conversation with his countryman 
Adrian IV., John of Salisbury accuses the avarice 
of the pope and clergy; Provinciarum diripiunt 
spolia, ac si thesauros Croesi studeant reparare. 
Sed recte cum eis agit Altissimus, quoniam et ipsi 
aliis et saepe vilissimis hominibus dati sunt in di- 
reptionem (de Nugis Gurialium, 1 . vi. c. 94, p. 
387). InHRe next page he blames the rashness and 
infidelity of the Romans, whom their bishops 
vainly strove to conciliate by gifts insteaa of virtues. 
It is pity that this miscellaneous writv has not 
given us less morality and erudition, and more 
pictures of himself and the times. \ 

11. Hume’s History of England, vol. u p. 419. 
The same writer has given us from Fitz-Sfephen a 
singular act of cruelty perpetrated on the clergy 
by Geoffrey, the father of Henry II. “When he was 
master of Normandy the chapter of Seez presumed, 
without his consent, to proceed to the election of a 
bishop; upon which he ordered all of them, with 
the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all 
their testicles be brought him in a platter.” Of the 
pain and danger they might justly complain; yet, 
since they had vowed chastity he deprived them of 
a superfluous treasure. 

19 . From Leo IX. and Gregory VII, an au¬ 
thentic and contemporary series of the lives of the 
popes by the Cardinal of Arragon, Pandulphus 
Pisanus, Bernard Guido, etc., is inserted In the 
Italian Historians of Muratori (tom. iii. P. i. p. 
277-685), and has been always before my eyes. 

13. Throughout this chapter the Annals of Mu¬ 
ratori have been my ordinary and excellent guide. 
Muratori uses, and indeed quotes with the freedom 
of a master, his great Collection of the Italian His¬ 
torians in twenty-eight volumes; and as that trea¬ 
sure is in my library, I have thought it an amuse¬ 
ment, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 

14.1 cannot refrain from transcribing the high- 
coloured words of Pandulphus Pisanus (p. 384): 
Hoc audiens inimicus pacis atque turbator jam 
fatus Centius Frajapane, more draconis imxnanis- 
simi sibilans, et ab imis pectoribus trahens longa 
suspiria, accinctus retro gladio sine more cucurrit, 
valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiam ftiribundus in- 
troiit, inde custode remoto papam per gulam 
accepit, distraxit, pugnis calcibusque percussit, ct 
tanquam brutum animal intra iimen ecclesi^ 
acriter calcaribus cruentavit; et latro tantuxn do- 
nunumi per capilios et brachia, Jesfi bono interim 
dormiente, detraxit, ad (k>mum usque deduxit) 
inibi catenavit et incltisit. 

15. Ego coram Deo et Eedesik dico, si unquam 
possitale esset, mallem tmum Imperaforem quam 
tot dominos (Vit. Gdas. II. p. 3^}. 
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Notes: Chapter ucoc 7.79 

ifi. Qjiid! ^ notum seculii quam protervia et Nobile IVjregwnj multamm copift renim, 

cervic^itas Romanorum? Gens insueta paci, tu- is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of 
multui assueto, geM inumtis et intractabilis usque Zurich. 

adh^, subdi nwcia, nisi cum non valet resistere 25. Bernard, Epistol. cxcv. cxcvi.tom. i. p* 187- 
(de C^nsid^^. 1. iv. c. 2, p. 441). The saint takes 190. Amidst his invectives he drops a precious ac- 
breath, and men begins again: Hi, invisi terrae et knowledgement, qui, utinam quam same esset 
ecelo, utriquc injccere manus, etc. (p. 443). doctrinae quam districtae est vitae. He owns that 

17. As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to Arnold would be a valuable acquisition for the 
observe that Bernard, though a saint, was a man; church. 

that he might be provoked by resentment, and 26. He advised the Romans, 

possibly repent^ of his hasty passion, etc. (M6- Gonsiliis armisque sua moderamina summa 

moires sur la Vie de P^trarquc, tom. i. p. 330.) Arbitrio tractare suo: nil juris in hAc re 

18. Baronius, in his index to the twelfth volume Pontifici summo, modicum concedere regi 

of his Annals, has found a fair and easy excuse. He Suadebat populo. Sic laes& stultus utr&quc 

makes two heads, of Romani CatholUi and Schis- Majestate, reum geminae sc fecerat aulae. 

matici: to the former he applies all the good, to the Nor is the poetry of Gunther different from the 
latter all the evil, that is told of the city. prose of Otho. 

19. The heresies of the twelfth century may be 27. See Baronius (a.d. 1148, No. 38, 39) from 

found in Mosheim (Institut. Hist.'Ecclcs. p. 4 ^ 9 “ Vatican MSS. He loudly condemns Arnold 
427)* who entertains a favourable opinion of (a.d. 1141, No. 3) as the father of the political 
Arnold of Brescia. I have already described the heretics, whose influence then hurt him in France, 
sect of the, Paulicians, and followed their migra- 28. The English reader may consult the Bio- 
tion from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy graphia Britannica, Adrian IV.; but our own 
and France. writers have added nothing to the fame or merits 

20. The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia of their countryman. 

arc drawn by Otho bishop of Frisingen (Ghron. L 29. Besides the historian and poet already quot- 
vii. c. 31, de Gestis Frederici I. 1 . i. c. 27, 1 . ii. c. cd, the last adventures of Arnold are related by 
21), and in the third book of the Ligurinus, a poem the biographer of Adrian IV. (Muratori, Script, 
of Gunther, who flourished a.d. 1200, in the mon- Rerum Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 441, 442.) 
astery of Paris near Basil (Fabric. Bil^oth. Latin. 30. Ducange (Gloss. Latinitatis mediae et in- 
med. et inflmae v^ltatis, tom. iii. p. 174, 175). The fimae i^tatis, Decarchones, tom. ii. p. 726) gives 
long passage that relates to Arnold is produced by me a quotation from Blondus (Dccad. ii. 1 . ii.): 
Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticus, 1 . iii. c. 5, p. 108). Duo consoles ex nobilitate quotannis fiebant, qui 

21. The wicked wit of Bayle was amused in ad vetustum consulum exemplar summae rcrum 

composing, with much levity and learning, the praeessent. And in Sigonius (de Regno Italise, 1 . vi. 
articles of Abelard, Foulques, Heloise, in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 400) I read of the consuls, and 
Dictionnaire Gritique. The dispute of Abelard and tribunes of the tenth century. Both Blondus and 
St. Bernard, of scholastic and positive divinity, is even Sigonius too freely copied the classic method 
well understood by Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Ec- of supplying from reason or fancy the deficiency 
cles. p. 4i2-’4i5). of records. 

22. -^Damnatus ab illo 3i> In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, 

Ptaesulc, qui numeros vetitum contingere Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 408) a Roman is 

nostros mentioned as consulis natus in the beginning of 

Nomen ab innocud ducit laudabile viti. the tenth century. Muratori (Dissert, v.) discovers, 


We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of 
Ligurinus, who turns the unpoetical name of In¬ 
nocent II. into a compliment. 

23. A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis 
has been found at Zurich (D’Anville, Notice de 
I’Ancienne Gaul, p. 642-644); but it is without 
sufficient warrant that the city and canton have 
usurped, and even monopolised, the names of 
Tigurum and Pagus Tigurinus. 

84. Guilliman (de Rebus Helvcticis 1 . iii. c. 5, 
P- 106) recapitulates the donation (a.d. 833) of 
the emperor Lewis the Pious to his daughter the 
Abbess Hildegardis. Gurtim nostram Turegum in 
ducatfi Alamanniae in pago Durgaugensi, with 
woods, meadows, waters, slaves, churchy, 
etc.—a noble; gift. Gharlcs the Bald gave the jus 
i^netae, the city was walled under Otho 1 ., and 
the line of the bishop of fVisingeni 


in the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine 
consul et dux, Georgius consul et dux; and in 
1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory VIII., proud¬ 
ly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et 
omnium Romanorum senator. 

32. As late as the tenth century the Greek em¬ 
perors conferred on the dukes of Venice, Naples 
Amalphi, etc., the title of i/iraros or consuls (sec 
Ghron. Sagornini, passim); and the successors of 
Gharlemagne would not abdicate any of their pre¬ 
rogative. But in general the names of consul afsd 
senator, which may be found among the French 
and Germans, signify no more than count and 
lord {Signeur, Ducange, Glossar.). The monkish 
writers are often ambitious of fine classic wordji. 

33. The most constitutional form is a diploma 
of Otho III. (a.d. 998), Gonsulibus senatib pppu- 
lique Romani; but die act is probably spurious. At 
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the tsditmatkm of Hemy !.» A 4 >; 1O14, the his- 
tarian Dithtnar (apud Moratori, Disim. lodii.) 
describes him, a senatoribus duodecim vallatum^ 
quorum sex rasi barb&, alii prolixft, mystice in- 
cedebant cum baculis. The senate is mentioned In 
the panegyric of Berengarius (p. 406). 

34. In the ancient Rome the equestrian order 
was not ranked with the senate and people as a 
third branch of the republic till the consulship of 
Cicero, who assumes the merit of the establishment 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 3 [8]; Beaufort, R6- 
publique Romaine, tom. i. p. 144-’! 55). 

35. The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is 
thus stated by Gunther:— 

Quin etiam tkulos urbis renovate vetustos; 
Nomine plebeio secorncre nomen equcstre, 
Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 
£t senio fessas mutasque reponere leges. 
Lapsa ruinosis, et adhuc pendentia muris 
Reddere primaevo Gapitolia prisca nitori. 

But of these r^ormations some were no more than 
ideas, others no more than words. 

36. After many disputes among the antiquaries 
of Rome, it seems determined that the summit of 
the Gapitoline hill next the river is strictly the 
Mons Tarpeius, the Arx; and that on the other 
summit, the church and convent of Araceli, the 
barefoot friars of St. Francis occupy the temple of 
Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1 . v. c. 11-16). 

37. Tacit. Hist. iii. 69, 70. 

38. 'Fhis partition of the noble and baser metals 
between the emperor and senate must however be 
adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the probable 
opinion of the best antiquaries (see the Science des 
M6daiiles of the Pdre Joubert, tom. ii. p. S08--S! 1, 
in the im^MToved and scarce edition of the Baron de 
la Bastie). 

39. In his twenty-seventh dissertation on the 
Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p, 559-569), Mura- 
tori exhibits a series of the senatorian coins, which 
bore the obscure names of AfforHaii, JnJorHatif Pr<H 
mint, Paparim, During this period, all the popes, 
without excepting Boniface VIIl., abstained from 
the right of coining, which was resumed by his 
successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercis^ in 
the court of Avignon. 

40. A German historian, Gerard of Reicherspeg 
(in Baiuz. Miscdl. tcnn. v. p. 64, apud Schmidt, 
Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 2165), thus de^ 
seHbes the constitution of Rome in the eleventh 
century: Grandiora urbis etorbis negotia spectant 
ad Romanum pontificem itemque ad Romanum 
lia{ieratorem, sive illius vicarium urbis prsefectum, 
qui de suk dignitate reQddt utnimque, videlicet 
^dominum papam cui focit hominium, et dominum 
is^qMxatorem a quo aodtdt suae potestatis insigne, 
scificet giadium exertum. 

‘ 4i\ TW wmis of a contemporary writer (Pan«> 
dd^.T 4 saii. in Vit. Paschal 11 . p. 357, 358) de-^ 
i6rifoetheelectionattd oathofthepr^ect in ifi8, 
ihcotinsltiil pedribus ... loca prsefoctoria ... 
prstdibctodae ... oomittoum applausum 


.;. juraturum populo in ambonem sublcfvant * • • 
confirmari eum in urbe praefectum petunt. 

4a. Urbis praefectum ad ligiam fidelkatem re- 
oepit, et pd* mantum quod illi donavit de prae» 
fecturA eum publice investivit, qui usque ad id 
tempus juramento fidelitatis imperatoti fuit obU- 
gatus et ab eo. prasfecturae tenuit honorem (Gesta 
Innocent. III. in Muratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. 487). 

43. See Otho Frising. Ghron. vii. 31, de GcM. 
Frederic. I., 1 . i. c. 27. 

44. Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks 
of the single senators, of the Captuxi family, etc., 
quorum temporibus melius regebatur Roma quam 
nunc (a.d. 1194) est temporibus Ivi. wnatorum 
(Ducang^,^^08S. tom. vi. p. 191, Senatores). 

45. Muratori (dissert. xHi. tom. iii. pi 785-^788) 
has published an original treaty: Concordia inter 
D. nostrum papam Clementem III. et eenatores 
populi Romani super regalibus et aliis dignitatibus 
urbis, etc., anno 44^ senates. The senat^ speaks, 
and speaks with authority: Reddimus ad ^rsesens 
... habebimus . . . dabitis presbyteria . . . jura- 
bimus pacem et fidelitatem, etc. A chartula de 
Tenimentis 'Fusculani, dated in the forty-seventh 
year of the same era, and confirmed decreto am- 
plissimi ordinis senates, acclamatione P. R. pub- 
lice Capitolio consistentis. It is there we find the 
difiTerence of senatores consiliarii and simple sen¬ 
ators (Muratori dissert. xHi. tom. iii. p. 787-789). 

46. Muratori (dissert, xlv. tom. iv. p. 64-92) 
has fully explained this mode of government; and 
the Octvlus Pastoralis, which he has given at the 
end, is a treatise or sermon on the duties of these 
foreign magistrates. 

47. In the Latin writers, at least of the silver 
age, the title of Potestas was transferred from the 
office to the magistrate:— 

Hujus qui trahitur praetextam sumcre mavis; 

An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse Potestas, 
(Juvenal. Satir. x. 99.) 

48. Sec the life and death of Brancaleone, in the 
Historia Major of Matthew Paris, p. 741, 757, 
792, 797 » 799 » 810,823, 833, 836, 840. The multi¬ 
tude of pilgrims and suitors connected Rome and 
St. Alban’s, and the resentment of the English 
clergy prompted them to rejoice whenever the 
popes were humbled and oppressed. 

49. Matthew Paris thus ends his account: Caput 
vero ipsius Brancaleonis in vase pretioso «uper 
marmoream columnam collocatum, in signum sui 
valoris et probitatis, quasi reliquias, superstitiose 
nimis et pompose sustulerunt. Fuerat cnim super- 
borum potentum et malefactorum urbii malleus ^ 
exstirpator, et populi protector et defensor, veri- 
tatis et justitUc imitator et amator (p. 840). A 
biographer of Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script, 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 591, 59a) draws a less frivourable 
pentrait of this Ohti^line senaitor. 

50. llie election ctfCharlesofAiyou to the office 

of perpetual senator of Rome is mentioned by the 
historians in the e%hth volume of the Odlection 01 
Muratori, by Nkbtte « 1 ^ Jamrilta (p. 59^), the 
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monk of Padua (p. ^ra4), Sabas Malaapina (1. ii. c. 9, 
p. 808), and Ricordano Malespini (c. I77,p. 999). 

51. The high^founding bull of Nicholas III., 
which founds his temporal sovereignty on the do¬ 
nation of Constantine, is still extant; and as it has 
been inserted by Boniface VIII. in the Sexte of the 
Decretals, it must be received by the Catholics, or 
at least by the Papists, as a sacred and perpetual 
law. 

52 .1 am indebted to Fleury (Hist. £ccl^. tom. 
xviii. p. 306) for an extract of this Roman act, 
which he has taken from the Ecclesiastical Annals 
of Odericus Raynaldus, a.d. 1281, No. 14, 15. 

53. These letters and speeches are preserved by 
Otho bishop of Frisingen (Fabric. Biblioth. Lat. 
med. et infim. tom. v. p. 186, 187), perhaps the 
noblest of historians: he was son of Leopold mar¬ 
quis of Austria; his mother, Agnes, was daughter 
of the emperor Henry IV.; and he was half- 
brother and uncle to Conrad III. and Frederic 1 . 
He has left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the 
Times; in two, the Gesta Frcderici I., the last of 
which is inserted in the sixth volume of Muratori’s 
Historians. 

54. We desire (said the ignorant Romans) to 
restore the empire in eum statum, quo fuit tem¬ 
pore Constantin! et Justiniani, qui totum orbem 
vigore senates et populi Romani suis tenuere 
manibus. 

55. Otho Frising. de Gestis Frcderici 1 ., 1 . i. c. 
28, p. 662-664. 

56. Hospes eras, civem feci. Advena fuisti ex 
Transalpinis partibus; principem constitui. 

57. Non cessit nobis nudum imperium, virtute 
sua amictum venit, omamenta sua secum traxit. 
Penes nos sunt consules tui, etc. Cicero or Livy 
would not have rejected these images, the elo¬ 
quence of a barbarian bom and educated in the 
Hercynian forest. 

58. Otho of Frisingen, who surely understood 
the language of the court and diet of Germany, 
speaks of the Franks in the twelfth century as the 
reigning nation (Proceres Franci, equites Frand, 
manus Francorum): he adds, however, the epithet 
of Ttfutoftta. 

59. Otho Frising. de Gestis Frcderici I., 1 . ii. c. 
22, p. 720-723. These original and authentic acts 
I have tranriated and abridged with freedom, yet 
with fidelity. 

60. From the chronicles of Ricobaldo and Fran¬ 
cis Pipin, Muratori (dissert, xxvi. tom. ii. p. 492) 
has transcribed this curious fact with the doggerel 
verses that accompanied the gift:— 

Ave decus orbis, ave! victus tibi destinor, avel 

Currus ab Augusto FVederico Caesare justo. 

Vse Mediolanum! jam sentis qaeraere vanum 

Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 

Erj^ triumphorum urbs potes memor esse 
priorum 

Quos tibi mittebant reges qui beUa gerebant. 

Ne li dee tacere (I now use ^e Italian Disser- 
tatkmi, tom. L p. 444) che aell^ mmo 1727, una 


oopia deaso Garocclo in:marmo dianad ^vSofo ii 
scopri, nel Gampidoglio, presso alle caroerd ^^quel 
luogo, dove Sisto V. 1* avea folto rinchiiidere. 
Stava esso posto sc^a quatro colonne di marikio 
fino colla sequente snscrizione, etc.; to the same 
purpose as the old inscription. 

61. The decline of the Imperial arms and au¬ 
thority in Italy is related with impartial learning 
in the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. xi. xii.); and 
the reader may compare his narrative with the 
Histoire des Allemands (tom. iii. iv.) by Schmidt, 
who has deserved the esteem of his countrymen. 

62. Tibur nunc suburbanum, et aestivsK Pree- 
neste delicise, nuncupate in Capitolio votis pete- 
bantur. The whole passage of Florus ( 1 . i. c, 11) 
may be read with pleasure, and has deserved the 
praise of a man of genius (CEuvres de Montesquieu, 
tom. iii. p. 634, 635, quarto edition). 

63. Ne a feritate Romanorum, sicut foerant 
Hostienses, Portuenses, Tuscalanenses, Albanen- 
ses, Labicenses, et nuper Tiburtini destruerentur 
(Matthew Paris, p. 757). These events arc marked 
in the Annals and Index (the eighteenth volume) 
of Muratori. 

64. For the state or ruin of these suburban dries, 
the banks of the Tiber, etc., sec the lively picture 
of the P. Labat (Voyage en Espagne et en Italic), 
who had long resided in the neighbourhood ci 
Rome; and the more accurate description of which 
P. Eschinard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added 
to the topographical map of Cingolani. 

65. Labat (tom. iii. p. 233) mentions a recent 
decree of the Roman government, which has se¬ 
verely mortified the pride and poverty of Tivoli: 
in civitate Tiburtinfl non vivitur civilitcr, 

66. I depart from my usual method of quoting 
only by the date the Annals of Muratori, in con¬ 
sideration of the critical balance in which he has 
weighed nine contemporary writers who mention 
the battle of Tusculum (tom. x. p. 42-44). 

67. Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop Win¬ 
chester was Peter de Rupibus, who occupied the 
see thirty-two years (a.d. 120^1238), and is de¬ 
scribed, by the English historian, as a soldier and 
a statesman (p. 178, 399). 

68. See Mosheim, Institut. Histor. EcclCsiast. p. 
401, 403. Alexander himself had nearly been the 
victim of a contested election; and the doubtful 
merits of Innocent had only preponderated by the 
weight of genius and leaming which St. Beniard 
cast into the scale (see his life and writings). 

69. The origin, titles, importance, dress, prece¬ 
dency, etc., of the Roman cardinals, are very ably 
discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de P£glis<^ 
tom. i. p. 1262-1287); but their purple is now 
much faded. The sacred college was raised to the 
definite number of seventy-two, to rOpiMaat* 
under his vicar, the diseiplet of Christ. , 

70. See the btdl of Grsgory X., apprifoante 
sacro concilio, in the Sexii of the Ckuoon 

tit. 6, c. 3), a lUf^emaA to the Decretals, WMdb 
Bonifoce Vin. promulgated at Rome in 129^ 
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to all the universities of Europe. 

71- The genius of Cardinal de Retz had a right 
to paint a conclave (of 1655) in which he was a 
spe^ator and an actor (M6xnoires, tom. iv. p. 
* 5 '~ 57 )i *> 11 * I am at a loss to appreciate the knowl¬ 
edge or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose 
history (Conclavi de’ Pontifici Romani, in 4to, 
1667) has been continued since the reign of Alex¬ 
ander VII. I'he accidental form of the work furn¬ 
ishes a lesson, though not an antidote, to ambition. 
From a labyrinth of intrigues we emerge to the 
adoration of the successful candidate; but the next 
page opens with his funeral. 

72. The expressions of Cardinal de Retz arc 
positive and picturesque: On y v6cut toujours en¬ 
semble avec le m6me respect et la m^me civilit6 
que Ton observe dans le cabinet des rois, avec la 
m^e politesse qu’on avoit dans la cour de Henri 
III., avec la m^me familiarity que Ton voit dans 
les colleges; avec la m^me modestie qui se remarque 
dans les noviciats; et avec la m^me charity, du 
moins en apparence, qui pourroit ytre entre des 
fryres parfaitement unis. 

73. Richiesti per bando (says John Villani) san- 
atori di Roma, e 52 del popolo, et capitani de’ 25, 
e consoli (consoli?), et 13 buone huomini, uno per 
rione. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pro¬ 
nounce how much of this constitution was tempo¬ 
rary, and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet 
it is faintly illustrated by the ancient statutes of 
Rome. 

74. Villani ( 1 . x. c. 68-71, in Muratori, Script, 
tom. xiii. p. 641-645) relates this law, and the 
whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than 
the prudent Muratori. Any one conversant with 
the darker ages must have observed how much the 
sense (I mean the nonsense) of superstition is fluc¬ 
tuating and inconsistent. 

75. In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, 
see the second original Life of John XXII. p. 142- 
J45; the confession of the antipope, p. 145-152; 
and the laborious notes of Baluzc, p. 714, 715. 

76. Romani autem non valentes nec volentes 
ultra suam celare cupiditatem gravissimam, contra 
papam movere cceperunt questionem, exigentes 
ab eo urgentissime omnia quae subierant per ejus 
absentiam damna et jacturas, videlicet in hospitiis 
locandis, in mercimoniis, in usuris, in redditibus, 
in provisionibus, et in aliis modis innumerabilibus. 
Qu6d cum audisset papa, praecordialiter ingemuit, 
et se comperiens muscipulatum, etc. Matt. Paris, p. 
757. For the ordinary histcny of the popes, their 
life and death, their residence and ,abs^ce, it is 
enoingh to refer to the ecclesiastical annalists, 
Spondanus and Fleury. 

77. Besides the general historians of the church 
pfitalyand of France, we possess a valuable trea¬ 
tise ccmiposed by a learned friend of Thuanus, 
which his last and best editors have published in 
the af^endix (Histoire particuliyre du grand Dif- 
$yrend entie Boniface VIII, et Philippe le Bel, par 
IPierre du Puis, tom. vii. P. xi. p. 61-B2). 


78. It is difltoilt to know whether Labat (tom. 
iv. p. 53-57) be in jest or in earnest, when he sup- 
poses that Anagni still feels the freight of this curse, 
and that the corn-fields, or vineyards, or olive- 
trees, are annually blasted by Nature, the obse¬ 
quious handmaid of the popes. 

79. See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (1. 
viii. c. 63, 64, 80, in Muratori, tom. xiii.) the im¬ 
prisonment of Boniface VIII. and the election of 
Clement V., the last of which, like most anecdotes, 
is embarrassed with some difficulties. 

80. The original lives of the eight popes of Avig¬ 

non-Clement V., John XXII., Benedict XII., 
Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban V., Gregory 
XI., and Clement VII.—are publishedjby Stephen 
Baluze (Vitae Paparum Avenionenslum; Paris, 
1693, 2 vols. in 4to) with copious and elaborate 
notes, and a second volume of acts and documents. 
With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he 
devoutly justifies or excuses the characters of his 
countrymen. \ 

81. The exile of Avignon is compared by the 
Italians with Babylon, and the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. Such furious metaphors, more suitable to 
the ardour of Petrarch than to the judgment of 
Muratori, are gravely refuted in Baluze’s preface. 
The abbe de Sade is distracted between the love of 
Petrarch and of his country. Yet he modestly 
pleads that many of the local inconveniences of 
Avignon are now removed; and many of the vices 
against which the poet declaims had been imported 
with the Roman court by the strangers of Italy 
(tom. i. p. 23-28). 

82. The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the 
popes in 1273 by Philip III., king of France, after 
he had inherited the dominions of the count of 
Toulouse. Forty years before, the heresy of Cbunt 
Raymond had given them a pretence of seizure, 
and they derived some obscure claim from the 
eleventh century to some lands citra Rhodanum 
(Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 459, 610; Longuc- 
ruc. Description de la France, tom. i. p. 376-381). 

83. If a possession of four centuries were not 
itself a title, such objection might annul the bar¬ 
gain; but the purchase-money must be refunded, 
for indeed it was paid. Givitatem Avenionem emit 
. .. per ejusmodi venditionem pecuni& redun- 
dates, etc. (iida. Vita Clement. VI. in Baluz. tom. 
i. p. 272; Muratori, Script, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 565). 
The only temptation for Jane and her second hus¬ 
band was ready money, and without it they could 
not have returned to the throne of Naples. 

84. Clement V. immediately promoted ten car¬ 
dinals, nine French and one English (Vita, ivta, 
p, 63, et Baluz. p. 625, etc.). In 1331 the pope rc- 
fiised two candidates recommended by the Idng of 
France, quod xx. cardinales, de quibus xvii. de 
regno Franciae originem traxisse noscuntur in 
memorato collegio existant (Thomassin, Discipline 
de i’Eglise, tom. i. p. 1281). 

85. Our primitive account is from Cardinal 
James Oaietan (Maxima Biblioth. Patruxn, tom* 
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XXV.); and I am at a loss to determine whether the 96. The 
nephew of Boniface VIIL be a fool or a knave; the or rather n: 
uncle is a much clearer character. nation of 1 

86. See John Villani ( 1 . viii. c. 36) in the twelfth, tom. iii. P. 

and the Chronicon Astense in the eleventh volume families of 
(p. 19^ *92) of Muratori’s Collection. Papa in- VIII. (a.d 
numerabilem pecuniam ab eisdem accepit, nam Intere 

duo clerici, cum rastris, etc. Illusti 

87. The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clem- Nome 

ent VI. arc inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonici Intule 

(Extravagant. Commun. 1 . v. tit. ix. c. i, 2). Aurat 

88. The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mo- Ex ipi 

saic law (Car. Sigon. de Republic^ Hebraeorum, Ecclci 

Opp. tom. iv. 1. iii. c. 14, 15, p. 151, 152), the sus- Festa 

pension of all care and labour, the periodical re- Steph 

lease of lands, debts, servitude, etc., may seem a Praefe 

noble idea, but the execution would be iinpracti- nor 

cable in a profane republic; and I should be glad to 

learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the The ancici 
Jewish people. 175) distin 

89. See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (1. i. c. obliged to 
56) in the fourteenth volume of Muratori, and the senator, tl 
Memoires sur la Vic de P6trarquc, tom. iii. p. any malef 

75 “^ 9 * 97* It is 

90. The subject is exhausted by M. Chais, a not favour 

French minister at the Hague, in his Lettres His- ical histor 
toriques et Dogmatiques sur les Jubil^s et les In- Muratori 
dulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 vols. in i2mo; an 98. Pan 
elaborate and pleasing work, had not the author Muratori, 
pref(;rrcd the character of a polemic to that of a family has 
philosopher. of Rome; I 

91. Muratori (Dissert, xlvii.) alleges the Annals this origii 
of Florence, Padua, Genoa, etc., the analogy of 259). 

the rest, the evidence of Otho of Frisingen (de 99. Te 1 
Gest. Fred. 1 . 1 . ii. c. 13), and the submission of the says Petraj 
marquis of Este. Juliers ad 

92. As early as the year 824 the emperor Lo- de Consta 


96. The cardinid of St. George, in his poetic^ 
or rather metrical, history of the election and coxor 
nation of Boniface VIII. (Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 641, etc.), describes the state and 
families of Rome at the coronation of Boniface 
VIII. (a.d. 1295):— 

Interea titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 
Illustresque viri Romani a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen in emeritos tantse virtutis honores 
Intolerant sese medios festumquc colebant 
Aurat^ fulgentes tog^ sociante caterv^. 

£x ipsis devota domus praestantis ab Ursd 
Ecclesiae, vultumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa Columna jocis, necnon Sabellia mitis; 
Stephanides senior, Comites^ Annibalica prole^, 
Praefectusque urbis magnum sine viribus 


(1. ii. c. 5, 100, p. 647, 648.) 
The ancient statutes of Rome ( 1 . iii. c. 59, p. .174, 
175) distinguish eleven families of barons, who are 
obliged to swear in concilio communi, before the 
senator, that they would not harbour or protect 
any malefactors, outlaws, etc.—a feeble security! 

97. It is a pity that the Colonna thefnselves have 
not favoured the world with a complete and crit¬ 
ical history of their illustrious house. I adhere to 
Muratori (Dissert, xlii. tom. iii. p. 647, 648). 

98. Pandulph. Pisan, in Vit. Paschal. II. in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p. 335. The 
family has still great possessions in the Campagna 
of Rome; but they have alienated to the Rospigliosi 
this original fief of Colonna (Eschinard, p.' 258, 

259)- 

99. Te longinqua dedit tellus et pascua Rheni, 
says Petrarch; and in 1417 a duke of Guelders and 
Juliers acknowledges (Lenfant, Hist, du Cfoncile 
de Constance, tom. ii. p. 539) his descent from the 


thaire I. found it expedient to interrogate the 
Roman people, to learn from each individual by 
what national law he chose to be governed (Mura¬ 
tori, Dissert, xxii.). 

93. Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants 
of Rome, in a declamation or epistle, full of bold 
truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies 
the maxims and even prejudices of the old republic 
to the state of the fourteenth century (M6moires, 
tom. iii. p. 157-169). 

94, 1 ’hc origin and adventures of this Jewish 
family are noticed by Pagi (Gritica, tom. iv. p. 
435 > a.d, 1124, No. 3, 4), who draws his informa¬ 
tion from the Ghronographus Maurigniacensis, 
and Arnulphus Sagiensis de Schismate (in Mura¬ 
tori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. i. p* 423*‘432)- The 
fact must in some degree be true; yet I could wish 
that it had been coolly related before it was turned 
into a reproach against the antipope. 

95 * Muratori has given two dissertations (xli. 
nnd xlii.) to the names, surnames, and families of 
Italy, Some nobles, who glory in their domestic 
rabies, may be offended with his firm and temper¬ 
ate criticism; yet surely some ounces of pure gold 
of more value than many pounds of base metal. 


ancestors of Martin V. (Otho Colonna): but the 
royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg ob^ 
serves that the sceptre in his arms has been con¬ 
founded with the column. To maintain the Rq^ 
man origin of the Colonna it was ingeniously sup^ 
posed (Diario di Monaldeschi, in the Script. Ital. 
tom. xii. p. 533) that a cousin of the emperor Nq;t> 
escaped from the city and founded Mentz in 
Germany. 

100. I cannot overlook the. Roman triumph or 
ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, who had comp 
manded the pope's galleys at the naval victory of 
Lepanto (Thuan. Hist. 1 . 7, tom. iii. p. 55, 56; 
Murct. Oratio x. Opp. i. p. 180-190). 

101. Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. x. p* 2x6^ 
220. 

102. Petrarch's attachment to the Colonna has 
authorised the abb6 de Sade to expatiate on the 
state of the family in the fourteenth centjijry, the 
persecution of Boniface VIII., the char^acter of 
Stephen and his sons, their quarrels with tlje Ur- 
sini, etc. (Memoires sur Ptoarque, tom. i. p.,gj?r 
IIo, 146-148, X 74 -X 76 t 222-230, 273Ta8q,) His 
criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of, Vtir 

and the errors of the less diligent moderns. I 
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undtsrstsnd the brandi of Stephen to be now 


extinct. 

103. Alexander III. had declared the Goloana 
who adhered to the emperor Frederic I. incapable 
of holding any ecclesiastical benefice (Villani, 1 . v. 
c. 1}; and the last stains of annual excommunica* 
tion were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Sisto V. 
tom. iii. p. 4x6). Treason, sacrilege, and pro¬ 
scription are often the best titles of ancient 
nobility. 

104.-^Vallis tc proxima misit, 

Appenninigenae quS prata virentia sylvae 
Spoletana metunt armenta gregesque 
protervi. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533) gives 
the Ursini a French origin which may be remotely 
true. 

105. In the metrical life of Gelestin V. by the 
Cardinal of St. Gkx>rge (Muratori, tom. iii. P. i. p. 
613, etc.) we find a luminous and not inelegant 
passage (1. i. c. 3, p. 203, etc.):— 

—genuit quern nobilis Ursae (Ursi?) 
Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque mag- 
nis 

Fasdbus in clero, pompasque experta senates, 
Bellorumque manu grand! stipata parentum 


Gaxdineos apices necnon fastxgia dudum 
Papatfis iUrata tenens. 

Muratori (Dissert, xlii. tom. iii.) observes that the 
first Ursini pontificate of Gelestin III. was un¬ 
known: he is inclined to read UrH progenies. 

106. Filii Ursi, quondam Goelestini papae no- 
potes, de bonis ecclesiae Romanae ditati (Vit. In¬ 
nocent. III. in Muratori, Script, tom. iii. P. 1 .). The 
partial prodigality of Nicholas III. is more con¬ 
spicuous in Villani and Muratori. Yet the Ursini 
would disdain the nephews of a modern pope. 

107. In his fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian 

Antiquities Muratori explains the factions of the 
Guelphs%aad Ghibelines. j 

Z08. Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222-230)! has cele¬ 
brated this victory according to the Go^nna; but 
two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni Vil¬ 
lani 1 . X. c. 220) and a Roman (Ludovicb Monal¬ 
deschi, p. 533, 534), are less favourable to their 
arms. \ 

109. The Abb6 de Sade (tom. i. Notes, p\ 61--66) 
has applied the sixth Ganzone of Petrarch, Spirto 
OenUl^ etc., to Stephen Colonna the younger:— 
Orsiy lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad una gran marmorea colonna 
Faxmo noja sovente e 4 se danno. 


Chapter LXX 


!• The Mteoires sur la Vie de Francois P6- 
trarque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 vols. in 4to) 
form a copious, original, and entertaining work, a 
labour of love, composed from the accurate study 
of Petrarch and his contemporaries; but the hero 
is too often lost in the general history of the age, 
and the author too often languishes in the affecta¬ 
tion of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to 
his first volume he enumerates and weighs twenty 
Italian biographers, who have professedly treated 
of the same subject. 

2. The allegorical interpretation prevailed in 
the fifteenth century; but the wise commentators 
were not agreed whither they should tmderstand, 
by Laura, religion, or virtue, or the blessed Virgin, 

or —. . See the prefaces to the first and second 

volume. 

3. Laure de Noves, bom about the year 1307, 
was married in January, 1325, to Hugues de Sade, 
a noble citizen of Avignon; whose jealousy was not 
the effect of love, sihee he married a second wife 
within seven months of her death, which happened 
^ hth of April, 1348, precisely one-and-twenty 
years after P^arch had seen and loved her. 

4. Cforpus crebris partubos exhaustum: from 
one of these is frsued, in the tenth degree, the abb^ 
de Sade, idle fond and grateful biographer of Pe¬ 
trarch; and'^ffiiii domestic motive most probably 
suggested the idea of his work, and uxged him to 
iiQ^ufre into every dfrcumstance that eouki afibet 
^ hlitoi^ and character of his grandmother ^ee 


particularly tom. i. p. 122-133, notes, p. 7-58; 
tom. ii. p. 455 ““ 495 » P- 76 - 8 a)* 

5. Vaucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, 
is described from the writings of Petrarch, and the 
local knowledge of his biographer (M6moire8, 
tom, i. p. 340-359). It was, in truth, the retreat of 
a hermit; and the moderns are much mistaken if 
they place Laura and a happy lover in the grotto. 

6. Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Basil in the 
sixteenth century, but without the date of the 
year. The abb6 de Sade calls aloud for a new edi¬ 
tion of Petrarch’s Latin works; but I much doubt 
whether it would redound to the profit of the book¬ 
seller or the amusement of the public. 

7. Gonsult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his 
works (vol. iii. p. 457-466). A hundred years before 
Petrarch, St. Francfr received the visit of a poet 
qui ab imperatore foerat coroiiatus et exinde rex 
versuum. dictus. 

S. From Augustus to Louis the muse has too 
often been false and venal; but I much doubt 
whether any age or court can produce a similar 
establishment of a stipendiary p^, who, in ev^ 
reign and at all events, is boimd to ftirixish twice 
a-year a measure of praise and verse, such as may 
be sung in the chapel, and, I believe, in the pres¬ 
ence, the sovereign. I speak the more freely* ^ 
the best time for abolishing this ridiculous custt»° 
Is while the prince is a man of viituei and the poet 
a nmn of genius. 

9. Isocrates (in Panegyrioo, tom. i« p. % x6, i 
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edit. Batde» Cantab. 1729) daixns for his native 
Athens the glory of Brst instituting and recom* 
mending the aXAvas— Kal rd i^Xa ttkyurra—tiii 
ftfyfenf T&xavt Kal dXXd khI \ 6 y<aif xal yp^pait. 

The example of the Panathenaca was imitated at 
Delphi; but the Olympic games were ignorant of 
a musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain 
tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Neronc, c. ag; Phil- 
ostrat. apud Oasaubon ad locum; Dion Cassius, 
or Xiphilin, 1 , bdii. [c. 9, 20] p. 1032, 1041; 
Potter’s Greek Antiquities. voL i. p. 445, 450). 

10. The Gapitoline games {ccrtamcn quinquen- 
nale, musicum, equestre, gymnicum) were instituted 
by I^mitian (Sueton. c. 4) in the year of Christ 86 
(Gensorin. de Die Natali, c. 18, p. 100, edit. Hav- 
ercamp.), and were not abolished in the fourth 
century (Ausonius de Professoribus Burdegal. V.). 
If the crown were given to superior merit, the ex¬ 
clusion of Statius (Gapitolia nostrSe inheiata lyrae, 
Silv. 1 . iii. v. 31) may do honour to the games of 
the Capitol; but the Latin poets who lived be¬ 
fore Domitian were crowned only in the public 
opinion. 

11. Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ig¬ 
norant that the laurel was not the Gapitoline, but 
the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39; 
Hist. Critique de la Rdpublique des Lettres, tom. 
i. p. 150-220). The victors in the Capitol were 
crowned with a garland of oak-leaves (Martial, 1 . 
iv. epigram 54). 

12. The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, 
and not without success, to vindicate her immac¬ 
ulate chastity against the censures of the grave and 
the sneers of the profane (tom. ii. notes, p. 76-82). 

13. The whole process of Petrarch’s coronation 
is accurately described by the abb6 de Sade (tom. 
i. p. 425-435; tom, ii. p. 1-6, notes, p. 1-13) from 
his own writings, and the Roman diary of Ludo¬ 
vico Monaldeschi, without mixing in this authentic 
narrative the more recent fables of Sannuccio Del- 
bene. 

14. The original act is printed among the Pi^es 
justiheatives in the M6moires sur P6trarque, tom. 
iii. p. 50-53. 

15. To find the proofs of his enthusiasm for 
Rome, 1 need only request that the reader would 
open, by chance, cither Petrarch or his French 
biographer. The latter has described the poet’s 
first visit to Rome (tom. i. p. 323-335). But, in the 
place of much idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch 
might have amused the present and future age 
with an orig^inal account df the city and his coro¬ 
nation. 

16. It has been treated by die pen of a Jesuit, 
P. du Ger^eau, whose posthumous work (Con¬ 
juration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de Rienzi, Tyran 
de Rome, en 1347) was published at Paris, 1748, 
in x2ino. I am indebted to him §cx some fat^s and 
documents In John Hocsemius, canon of Liege, a 
^ntempmary historian (Fabriciuii, Biblioth. Lat. 
n»ed* iEvi, tom. iii; p. 273; tom. iv. p. 85). 

I 7 i Ihcabbd de Sade, wiw so freely expatiates 


on the history of the fourteenth century, sxdghi 
treat, as his proper subject, a revolution in which 
the heart of Petrarch was so deeply engaged (M^ 
moires, tom. ii. p. 50^ 51, 320-417, notes, p. 70- 
76; tom. iii. p. 221-243, 366-375). Not an idea or 
a fact in the writings of Petrai^ has probably 
escaped him. 

18. Giovanni Villani, 1 . xii. c. 89, 104, in Mura- 
tori. Rerum Italicarum Scriptures, tom. xiii. p. 

969* 970. 981-983- 

19. In his third volume of Italian Antiquities 
(p. 249-548) Muratori has inserted the Fragmenta 
Historifc Romanae ab Anno 1327 usque ad Annum 
1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in 
the fourteenth century, and a Latin version for the 
benefit of strangers. It contains the most particular 
and authentic life of Colk (Nicholas) di Rienzi, 
which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to, 
under the name of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only 
mentioned in this work as having been punished 
by the tribune for forgery. Human nature is 
scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid im¬ 
partiality; but whosoever is the author of these 
Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the time, 
and paints, without design or art, the manners d 
Rome and the character of the tribune. 

20. The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his 
tribunitian government, is contained in the eight¬ 
eenth chapter of the Fragments (p. 399^479)^ 
which, in the new division, forms the second book 
of the history in thirty-eight smaller chapters or 
sections. 

21. The reader may be pleased with a specimen 
of the original idiom: F6 da soa juventutine nutri«> 
cato di latte de eloquentia, bono gramatico, meg- 
liore rettuorico, autorista bravo. Deh como et 
quanto era veloce leitore! moito usava Tito Livio^ 
Seneca, et TuUio, et Balerio Massimo, moito U 
diiettava le magnificientie di Julio Gesare racoon- 
tare. Tutta la die se speculava negl’ intagli di 
marmo lequali iaccio intorno Roma. Non era altri 
che esso, che sapesse lejere li antichi patafiii. Tutte 
scritture antiche vulgarizzava; quesse fiure di mar<- 
mo justamente interpretava. Oh come spesso di- 
ceva, **Dovesuono quelli buoni Romani? dove ene 
loro somma justitia? poleramme trovare in tempo 
che quessi fiuriano!” 

22. Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Ro¬ 
mans with the easy temper of the husbands of 
Avignon (M^moires, tom. i. p, 330). 

23. The fragments of the Lex regia may be found 
in the Inscriptions of Gruter, tom. i, p. 242, and at 
the end of the Tacitus of Emesti, with some 
learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

24.1 cannot overlook a stupendous and laugh¬ 
able blunder of Rienzi. The Lex regia empowers 
Vespasian to enlarge the PoxnQBrium, a vdfA far 
miliar to every antiquary. It was not so to the 
tribune; he confounds it vdSh pomsrium, an^ or¬ 
chard, translates lo JardiUo de Roniia cio^ Ib^lS, 
and is copied by the less excusable ignorance qf 
the Latin translator (p. 406) and the JFreocIi Ma* 
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tdiian (p. 33). Even the learning of Muratori has 
slumbered over the passage. 

25. Priori {Bmto) tamen similior, juvenis utcr- 
que, longe ingenio quam cujus simulationem in- 
duerat, ut sub hoc obtentd liberator ille P. R. 
aperiretur tempore suo. . . . Ille regibus, hie ty- 
rannis contemptus (Opp. p. 536). 

a6. In one MS. I read ( 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 409) per- 
fumante quatro solli; in another, quatro fiorini—an 
important variety, since the florin was worth ten 
Roman solidi (Muratori, dissert, xxviii.). The for¬ 
mer reading would give us a population of 25,000, 
the latter of 250,000, families; and I much fear that 
the former is more consistent with the decay of 
Rome and her territory. 

27. Hocsemius, p. 398, apud du Gergeau, Hist, 
de Rienzi, p. 194. The fifteen tribunitian laws may 
be found in the Roman historian (whom for brevity 
I shall name) Fortifiocca, 1 . ii. c. 4. 

28. Fortifiocca, 1 . ii. c. 11. From the account of 
this shipwreck we learn some circumstances of the 
trade and navigation of the age. i. The ship was 
built and freighted at Naples for the ports of Mar¬ 
seilles and Avignon. 2. The sailors were of Naples 
and the isle of CEnaria, less skilful than those of 
Sicily and Genoa. 3. The navigation from Mar¬ 
seilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of the 
Tiber, where they took shelter in a storm; but, 
instead of finding the current, unfortunately ran 
on a shoal: the vessel was stranded, the mariners 
escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, con¬ 
sisted of the revenue of Provence for the royal 
treasury, many bags of pepper and cinnamon, and 
bales of French cloth, to the value of 20,000 florins: 
a rich prize. 

29. It was thus that Oliver GromwelPs old ac¬ 
quaintance, who remembered his vulgar and un¬ 
gracious entrance into the House of Commons, 
were astonished at the ease and majesty of the Pro¬ 
tector on his throne (see Harris’s Life of Cromwell, 
p. 27-34, from Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, 
Waller, etc.). The consciousness of merit and 
power will sometimes elevate the manners to the 
station. 

30. See the causes, circumstances, and eflfects of 
the death of Andrew, in Giannone (tom. iii. 1 . 
xxiii. p. 220-229), and the Life of Petrarch (M6- 
moircs, tom. ii. p. 143-148, 245-250, 375“379» 
notes, p. 21-37). The abb^ dc Sade wishes to ex¬ 
tenuate her guilt. 

31. The advocate who pleaded against Jane 
could add nothing to the logical force and brevity 
of his master’s epistle. Johanna! inordinata vita 
praBcedens, retentio potestatis in regno, ncglecta 
vindicta, vir alter susceptus, et excusatk). subse- 
quens, necis viri tui te probant fiiisse participem et 
consQitem. Jane of Naples and Mary of Scotland 
have a singular conformity. 

32i See the Episteda Hortatoria de Gapessenda 
R^Miblica, from Fdtrarch to Nichoha Rienzi (Opp« 

535 ^ 549 h and the fifth eclogue or pastoral, a 
petpetual and dtweure allegory. 


33. In his Roman Questions, Plutarch ([c. 81] 

Opuscul. tom. i. p. 505, 506, edit. Grace. Hen. 
Steph.) states, on the most constitutional prin¬ 
ciples, the simple greatness of the tribunes, who 
were not properly magistrates, but a check on 
magistracy. It was their duty and interest 6 /jioiov^ 
ffOai Kal ical <rpo\S 'c®! fitalrj; rots imrvyxh^ 

vown rSn^ voXtr&v .... KaravaTeiarda Set (a saying 
of G. Curio) Kal fiij aefjvdv elvat t% ^efjja\Sk Svtrirp^ 
aoSov . . . Strt^ Sk fiaWop kKraireLvovTat ffcO/xart, ro- 

ixaWov afj^erai rfi Svp&fieif etc. Rienzi, and 
Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of read¬ 
ing a Greek philosopher; but they might have im¬ 
bibed the same modest doctrines froi^ their fa¬ 
vourite L^ins, Livy and Valerius Ma^^mus. 

34. I could not express in English tne forcible, 

though barbarous, title of Z^lalor Italue, which 
Rienzi assumed. \ 

35. Era beir homo ( 1 . ii. c. i, p. 399^ It is re¬ 
markable that the riso sarcastico of the l^acciano 
edition is wanting in the Roman MS. froi^ which 
Muratori has given the text. In his second reign, 
when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi 
travea una ventresca tonna trionfale, a modo de 
uno Abbatc Asiano, or Asinino ( 1 . iii. c. 18, p. 
583 )- 

36. Strange as it may seem, this festival was not 
without a precedent. In the year 1327, two barons, 
a Colonna and an Ursini, the usual balance, were 
created knights by the Roman people: their bath 
was of rose-water, their beds were decked with 
royal magnificence, and they were served at St. 
Maria of Araccli in the Capitol by the twenty- 
eight buoni huomini. They afterwards received from 
Robert king of Naples the sword of chivalry (Hist. 
Rom. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 259). 

37. All parties believed in the leprosy and bath 
of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. Famil. vi. 2), and 
Rienzi justified his own conduct by observing to 
the court of Avignon, that a vase which had been 
used by a pagan could not be profaned by a pious 
Christian. Yet this crime is specified in the bull of 
excommunication (Hocsemius, apud du Cergeau, 
p. 189, 190). 

38. This verbal summons of Pope Clement VI., 
which rests on the authority of the Roman his¬ 
torian and a Vatican MS., is disputed by the biog¬ 
rapher of Petrarch (tom. ii. not. p. 70-76) with 
arguments rather of decency than of weight. The 
court of Avignon might not choose to agitate this 
delicate question. 

39. The summons of the two rival emperors, a 
monument of freedom and folly, is extant in Hoc¬ 
semius (Gergeau, p. 163-166). 

40. It is singular that the Roman Jiistorian 
should have overlooked this sevenfold coronation, 
which, is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, 
and the testimony of Hocsemius, and even of 
Rienzi (Gergeau, p. 167-^170, 229). .. 

41. Puoi se faceva stare denante a se, mentre 
sedeva, li baroni tutti in piedi ritti co Ic vraeda 
{necate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh como stavano 
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pauronl (Hist. Eom. L iL c. so, p. 439.) He saw 
them^ and we see them. 

4a. The orig^inal letter, in which Ricnzi jusdlBics 
his treatment of the Golonna (Hocsemius, apud 
Du Ccrgcau, p. 222-229), displays, in genuine 
colours, the mixture of the knave and the mad¬ 
man. 

43. Rienzi, in the above-mentioned letter, as¬ 
cribes to St. Martin the tribune, Boniface VIII. 
the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman 
people, the glory of the day, which Viljani likewise 
( 1 . xii. c. 104) describes as a regular battle. The 
disorderly skirmish, the flight of the Romans, and 
the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the simple 
and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anon¬ 
ymous citizen (1. ii. c. 34-37). 

44. In describing the fall of the Golonna, I speak 
only of the family of Stephen the elder, who is often 
confounded by the P. du Cergeau with his son. 
That family was extinguished, but the house has 
been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of 
which I have not a very accurate knowledge. 
Gircumspice (says Petrarch) familiae tuae statum. 
Golumniensium domos: solito pauciores habeat 
columnas. Quid ad rem? modo fundamentum sta¬ 
bile, solidtunque permaneat. 

45. The convent of St. Silvester was founded, 
endowed, and protected by the Golonna cardinals, 
for the daughters of the family who embraced a 
monastic life, and who, in the year 1318, were 
twelve in number. The others were allowed to 
marry with their kinsmen in the fourth degree, 
and the dispensation was justified by the small 
number and close alliances of the noble families of 
Rome (M6moires sur Petrarque, tom. i. p. 110, 
tom. ii. p. 401). 

46. Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of 
consolation (Fam. 1. vii. epist. 13, p. 682, 683), 
The friemd was lost in the patriot. Nulla toto orbe 
principum familia carior; carior tamen respublica, 
carior Roma, carior Italia. 

Jc rends graces aux Dieux de n’^tre pas 
Remain. 

47* This council and opposition is obscurely 
mentioned by Pollistore, a contemporary writer, 
who has preserved some curious and original facts. 
(Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxv. c. 31, p. 798-804). 

48. The briefe and bulls of Giement VI. against 
Rienzi are translated by the P, du Ger^eau (p. 
196, 232) from the ecclesiastical Annals of Oder- 
icus Raynaldus (a.d. 1347, No. 15, 17, 21, etc.), 
who found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

49. Matteo Viliani describes the origin, char¬ 
acter, and death of this count of Minorbino, a man 
da natura incosistante e senza fede, whose grand¬ 
father, a crafty notary, was enriched and ennobled 
by the spoils of the Saracens of Nocera ( 1 . vii. c. 
102,103), Sec his imprisonment, and the efforts of 

Petrarch, ’torn. ii. p. 149 -J 5 *- 

50. The troubles of Rome, from the departure 
lo the return of Rienzi, arc r^ted by Matteo Vil¬ 
iani (I ii c, 47, 1 . iii c. 33 , 57 > 7 ®) and Thomas 


Fortifiocca (1. iii. c. t-4}. I have slightly, pissed 
over these secondary characters, who imitated the 
original tribune. 

51. These visions,.of which the friends and cneh 
mies of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, are sur^y mag¬ 
nified by the zeal of Pollistore, a, Dominican.in¬ 
quisitor (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. c. 36, p. 819). Had 
the . tribune taught that Christ was succeeded by 
the Holy Ghost, that the tyranny of the pope.wopid 
be abolished, he might have been convicted of 
heresy and treason, without offending the Roman 
people. 

52. The astonishment, the envy almost, of Pe¬ 

trarch, is a proof, if not of the truth of this iperedr 
ible fact, at least of his own veracity. The abb^ d® 
Sade (Mdmoires, tom. iii. p. 242) quotes the sixth 
epistle of the thirteenth book of Petrarch, but it is 
of the royal MS. which he consulted, and pot of 
the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920). , 1 . 

53. i^idius, or Giles Albornoz, a noble Span^ 
iard, archbishop of I'olcdo, and cardinal legate in 
Italy (a.d. 1353-1367), restored, by his arms and 
counsels, the temporal dominion of the popes. His 
life has been separately written by Sepulveda; but 
Dryden could not reasonably suF4>ose tljiat his 
name, or that of Wolsey, had reached the .ears of 
the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 

54. From Matteo Viliani and Fortifiocca, the P. 
du Cergeau (p. 344-394) has extracted the life and 
death of the Ghevalier Montreal, the life of a robn 
ber and the death of a hero. At the head of a free 
company, the first that desolated Italy, he became 
rich and formidable: he had money in all the 
banks—60,000 ducats in Padua alone. 

55. The exile, second government, and death of 
Rienzi, are minutely related by the anonymous 
Roman, who appears neither his friend nor his 
enemy ( 1 . iii. c. 12-25). Petrarch, w^p loved the 
tribune^ was indifferent to the fate of the senator, 

56. The hopes and the disappointment , of Pe¬ 

trarch are agreeably described in his own wordi| 
by the French biographer (M6moires, tom. iii. p. 
375-413); but the deep^ though secret, wound was 
the coronation of Zanubi, the poet laureat,. by 
Charles IV. ^ , 

57. See, in.his accurate and amusing biographer, 
the application of Petrarch and Rome to Benedict 
XII. in the year 1334 (M&noires, tona. i. p. 261- 
265), to Clement VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. .p.,45T-47), 
and to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. iii. p. 677^91)5 
his praise (p. 711-715) and excuse (p. 771) of the 
last of these pontiffs. His angry controversy on the 
respective, merits of France and Italy may (aq 
fpund Opp. p. X068-1085. 

58. Squalida sed quoniana fepfes, ncgj[eots^)ue 

cultfi i 

Caesar^ies; multisque mails fes^ ^eoecbis 
Eripuit solitam, effigiem: vetus fpccipe 
nomen; , . . < 

Roma vocor. (Gann*.j^ P-. 77 ^)^ 
He spins tlus allegory beyond aU mcai^ 
tfence. The Epistles to Urbjan V. hiitfoscarnmai^ 
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fUMfOe aad |xrsuttiiv« (ScniUam, 1. vii« p. ^ t>^ 
8i» 7; L ix. epist. i. p. 844^54). 

59. 1 have not leisure to expatiates the legends 
of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, the last of which 
might tuttiiah some lunusing stories. Their effect 
on the ttiind of Gregory XL is attested by the last 
solemil words of the dying pope, who aihnonished 
the assistants, ut caverant ab honiinibus, sive 
vhis, aive mulieribus, sub specie religionis loquen- 
tibtks visiones sui capitis, quia per tales ipse seduis> 
ttW, etc. (Baluz. Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, 
tom. i. p. 1223). 

60. lliis ixredatory expedition is related by 
fyoiiiatd (Qironique, tom. i. p. 23o>,< and in the 
litfe of Du Guesclin (Collection G^n^ak des M6- 
moires Historiques, tom. iv. c. 16, p. 107-113). As 
early as the year 1361 the court ^ Avignon had 
been mokstCid by similar freebooters, who after¬ 
wards passed the Alps (M6moires sur Ptoarque, 
tom. iii. p. 563-569). 

6r. Fleury alleges, from the annals of Odericus 
Raynaldus, the original treaty which was signed 
the 2tst of December, 1376, between Gregory XI. 
and the Romans (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. 275). 

62. The first crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloss. 
Latin, torn. v. p. 701) on the episcopal mitre of the 
popes is ascribed to the gift of Constantine, or 
CSovis. The second was added by Bonftace Vlll., 
as the emblem not only of a spiritual, but of a tem¬ 
poral kingdom. Hie three states of the church are 
represented by the triple crown, which was intro¬ 
duced by John XXIL or Benedict XII. (M6moires 
sur P6trarque, tom. i. p. 258, 259). 

63. Baluze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 
1194, 1195) produces the original evidence which 
attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and 
the xesignatioil of the abbot of Mount Cassin, qui, 
ultro se offbiens, respordit se civem Romanum 
esse, et illud vdle qucki ipsi vellent. 

64. The rettum of the popes from Avignon to 
Rome, and theirreception by the people, arerelated 
in the original Lives bf Urban V; amd Gregory XL 
ih Baluee (Vit. Paparum Avenionensium, tom. L 
p. 363‘“486) and Muratori (Script. Rer. Italicarum, 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 610-712). In the disputes of the 
schism every efreumstance was severely, though 
partidly, scrutinised; more especially in the great 
inquest which dedcM the Obedience of Casdle, 
and to which Baluae, In his notes, so often and so 
kigely appeals from a MS. volume in the Harley 
Hbrary (p. 1281, etc.). 

^5; the death of a good man be esteemed a 

pthoSiitfrient by those who believe in the Immon- 
tahty of the soul? They betray the instability of 
their ftW; Yet as a mere philosopher, 1 cannot 
asree w^ the Greeks, 5 i' ol ikx 

PbetK Gnomid, p. 231): See in Her- 
odote (L St) the moral and plying tale of 
the Atgive youths. 

M 4 nit book of the Histoire du Goncile 
de lte, has abridged and ^omparacl 

df the adherorftt Of Urbkfr 


and Cftement, of the Italians and Oeriiiai% the 
French and Spaniards. The latter appeal to be the 
most active and loquacious, and every fimt and 
word in the original lives of Gregory XL and 
Clement Vll.‘aore supported in the notes of thdr 
editor BalUase* 

67. The ordinal numbers of the popes seem^to 

decide the question against Ckment VII. and 
Benedict XlIL, who are boldly stigmatised as 
antipopes by the Italians, whik the Frenbh are 
content with authorities and reasons to plead the 
cause of doubt and toleration (Balus. in Pracfrit.). 
It is Singular, or rather it is not singular,. that 
saints, vpi^pns, and miracles should be <»mmon to 
both parties. j 

68. Baluze strenuously labours (NoU p. 1271- 
1280) to Justify the pure and pious motives of 
Charles V., king of France: he refused to hear the 
aiguments of Urban; but were not the yrbanists 
equally deaf to the reasons of Qement, ^c.? 

69. An epistle, or declamation, in the pame of 
Edward 111 . (Baluz. Vit. Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 
553) displays the zeal of the English nation against 
the Clementines. Nor was their zeal confined to 
words: the bishop of Norwich kd a crusade of 
60,000 bigots beyond sea (Hume’s History, vol. iii. 

p- 57.58). 

70. Besides the general historians, the Dianes of 
Delphinus Gentilis, Peter Antonius, and Stephen 
Infessura, in the great Golkction of Mtiratori, 
represent the state and misfortunes of Rome. 

71. It is supposed by Giannonc (tom. iii. p. 292) 
that he styled himself Rex Romse, a title unknown 
to the world since the expulsion of Tarquin. But 
a nearer inspection has justified the reading of 
Rex Roms, of Rama, an obscure kingdom an¬ 
nexed to the crown of Hungary. 

72. The leading and decisive part which France 
assumed in the schism is stated by Peter du Puis 
in a separate history, extracted ft^mi authentic 
records, and inserted in the seventh volume of the 
last and best edition of his ftiend Thuanus (P. xi. 
p. 110-184). 

73. Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, 
was the author or the champion. The proceedings 
of the university of Paris and the Gallican church 
were often prompted by his advice, and arc copi¬ 
ously displayed in his theological %mting8, of 
Whidi Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Choide, tom« x. p- 

has given a valuabk extract. John Gerson 
acted an important part in the councils of Pisa and 
Constance. 

^ 74. Leonardus Bninus Aretinus, one of the re* 
viversof das^ learning in Italy, who, after serving 
many years as seereteny in the Roman court, 
retfri^ to the honourable oflSce of Ohattcellor of 
the republic of Florence (Fabric. Bibfioth. medii 
ASyi, 4 om. i. p. 290). Ltnftmt has given ^ vernoo 
of this curious epistle (Ckmcite do Pise, >tom. i P- 

7!5. Icaimot onmHedc thk 
wl^ Was ifigjotbusiy maintained b|r die Eng^ 
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aflabaiMd(Sn«g^lliMeo^ ^g. Thcco««iiitioaofFrtdettein.iid^ 

contended that Christendom wm essentially dis- by Lcnfant (Concile de Basle, tom. il, p. 
tributed into the four great nations and votes of £mm ./Eneas Sylvius, a spectator and actor in.that 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain; and that the splendid scenes 

lesser kingdom (such as England, Denmark, Bo. The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor 

Portugal, etc.) were comprehended under one or by the pope is recorded and sanctified in the demp 

other of these great divisions. The English asserted entines (1. ii. tit. ix.); and ^Eneas Sylvius, who ob- 

that the British islands, of which they were the jects to this new demand, could not foresee that in 

head, should be considered as a fifth and coord- a few years he should ascend the throne and 

inate nation, with an equal vote; and every argu- bibe the maxims of Boniface VIII. 

ment of truth or fable was introduced to exalt the 8i. Lo scnatorc di Roma, vcstito di brocaito 
dignity of their country. Including England, Scot- con quella beretta, e con quelle maniche, et orna- 

land, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the menti di pelle, co* quaii va alle fcste di Tcstaccio c 

Orkneys, the British islands are decorated with Nagone, might escape the eye of /Eneas Sylvius, 

eight royal crowns, and discriminated by four or but he is viewed with admiration and oompla* 

five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, cency by the Roman citizen (Diario di Stcphano 

Irish, etc. The greater island firom north to south Infessura, p. 1133). 

measures Boo miles, or 40 da^’ journey; and Eng- 82. See in the statutes of Rome the senator and 
land alone contains 32 counties and 52,000 parish three judges (1, i. c. 3^14), the conservators (1. i. c- 15, 
churches (a bold account!) besides cathedrals, 16, 17,1. iii. c. 4), the caporioni (1. i. c. 18,1. iii. c, 

colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate 8), the secret council ( 1 . iii. c. 2), the common eouneU 

the missitm of St. Joseph of Arimathca, the birth of ( 1 . iii. c. 3). The title otfeuds^ defiances, acts of vuh 

Constantine, and the legatine powers of the two lence, etc., is spread through many a chapter (c. 

primates, without forgetting the testimony of Bar- 14-40) of the second book, 
tholemy de Glanville (a.d. 1360), who reckons 83. Statuta alma Urbis Roma Auctoritate S, D* N. 
only four Christian kingdoms—i, of Rome; 2, of Oregorii XIII. Pont. Max. a SenatA Populoque Rom. 

Constantinople; 3, of Ireland, which had been r^ormata et edita. Roma, i in/olio. The obeoletscj 

transferred to the English monarchs; and, 4, of repugnant statutes of antiquity were confi>u&€led 
Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, in five books, and Lucas Paetus, a la%vyer and.antir 
but the victories of Henry V. added much weight quarian, was appointed to act as the modem Tri- 

to their arguments. The adverse pleadings were Ionian. Yet I regret the old code, with the rugged 

found at Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, am- crust of freedom and barbarism, 

bassador from Henry VIIL to the emperor Maxi- 84. In my time (1765), and in M. Grosley^e 
xnilian L, and by him printed in 1517 at Louvain. (Observations sur I'ltalie, tom. ii. p. 361)1 the sen- 

From a Leipsic MS. they are more correctly pub- ator of Rome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, and a 

fished in the Collection of Von dcr Hardt, tom. v.; proselyte to the Catholic faith. The pope’s right to 

but I have only seen Lenfant’s abstract of these appoint the senator and the conservator is implied, 

acts (Concile de Constance, tom. ii. p. 447, 453, rather than affirmed, in the statutes, 
etc.). 85. Besides the curious, though concise, narra^ 


76. The histories of the three successive councils, 
Pisa, Constance, and Basil, have been written with 
a tolerable degree of candour, industry, and ele¬ 
gance, by a Protestant minister, M. Lenfant, who 
retired from France to Berlin. They form six vol¬ 
umes in quarto; and as Basil is the worst, so Con¬ 
stance is the best, part of the Collection. 

77. See the twenty*4eventh Dissertation of the 
Antiquities of Muratori, and the first Instruction 
of the Science des M6dailles of the P^e Joubert 
and the Baron de la Bastic. The Metallic History 
of Martin V. and his successors has been com¬ 
posed by two monks, Moulinet a Frenchman, and 
Bonannian Italian: but 1 understand that the first 
part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

78. Besides the lives of Eugenius IV. (Rcrum 
Italic, tom. iii. P. i. p. 869, and tom. xxv, p. 256), 
the Diaries of Paht Petroni and Stephen Infessura 

the best onginal evidence for the revolt of the 
^mans agidast Eugenius IV. The former, who 
lived at the time and on the spot, speaks t|ie lan- 
R'tftge of a citiaen, equally afraid of priestly and 
popular tyranny. 


tive of Machiavel (Istoria Fiorentina, 1 . vi. Opere, 
tom. i. p. 210, 211, edit. Londra, 1747, in 4to), the 
Porcarian conspiracy is related in the Diary of 
Stephen Infessura (Rer. Ital. tom. iii. P. it. p. 
1134, 1135), and in a separate tract by Leo Bap¬ 
tists Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom, xxv. p. 609-614). It is 
amusing to compare the style and sendments of 
the courtier and citizen. Facinus profecto quo. . . 
neque periculo horribilius, neque audacii detesta- 
bilius, neque crudelitate tetrius, a quoquam |Msr- 
ditissimo uspiam excogitatum sit. .. . I^dfstte la 
vita queir huomo da bene, e amatoredello benee 
iibertk di Roma. 

86. The disorders of Rome, which were much 
inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus IV., are ex¬ 
posed in the Diaries of two spectators, Stephen 
Infessura and an anonymoai citizen. See tkt 
troubles of the year 1484, and dbe death of dseprO- 
tonotary Ooloniia, intom. Iii. P.ii* p* 1083,, 

87. Est toute la tent de If^glise troubi6e?|^ 
oette partialitf <dia Ckdonnes et des . Urrias)* 
comme nous dsriona Lupe et Graiiiincsit,>nu an 

Houc et GabaUait; etqitand ea mamtt 
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ce diff6reiid la tern de T^glise seroit la plus heu- 
reuse habitation pour les sujets qui soit dans tout 
le mondc (car ils nc payent ni tallies ni gu^res 
autres choses), et seroient toujours bien conduits 
{car toujours les papes sont sages et bienconseill6s); 
mais tr^ souvent en advient de grands et cruels 
meurtres et pilleries. 

88. By the economy of Sixtus V. the revenue of 
the ecclesiastical state was raised to two millions 
and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tom. ii. p. 291- 
sg6); and so regular was the military establish¬ 
ment, that in one month Clement VIII. could in¬ 
vade the duchy of Ferrara with three thousand 
horse and twenty thousand loot (tom. iii. p. 64). 
Since that time (a.d. 1597) the papal arms are 
happily rusted, but the revenue must have gained 
some nominal increase. 

89. More especially by Guicciardini and Machi- 
avel; in the general history of the former; in the 
Florentine history, the “Prince,” and the political 
discourses of the latter. These, with their worthy 
successors, Fra-Paolo and Davila, were justly es¬ 
teemed the first historians of modern languages, 
till, in the present age, iScotland arose to dispute 
the prize with Italy herself. 

90. In the history of the Gothic siege I have 
compared the barbarians with the subjects of 
Charles V (vol. i. p. 1135)—an anticipation which, 
like that of the Tartar conquests, I indulged with 
the less scruple, as I could scarcely hope to reach 
the conclusion of my work. 

91. The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the 
CaraBa pope, Paul IV., may be seen in Thuanus 
( 1 . xvi.-xviu.) and Giannone (tom. iv. p. 149- 
163). Those Catholic bigots, Philip II. and the 
duke of Alva, presumed to sep>arate the Roman 
prince from the vicar of Christ; yet the holy char¬ 
acter, which would have sanctified his victory, was 
decently applied to protect his defeat. 

93w This gradual change of manners and expense 
is admirably explained by Dr. Adam Smith 
(Wealth of Nations, Bk. iii, ch. 4), who proves, 
perhaps too severely, that the most salutary effects 
have flowed from the meanest and most selfish 
causes. 

93. Mr. Hiunc (Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 389) 
too hastily concludes that, if the civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical powers be united in the same person, it is of 
little moment whether he be styled prince or 
prelate, since the temporal character will always 
predominate. 

94. A Protestant may disdain the unworthy 
prderence of St. Francis or St. Dominic, but he 
will not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment of 
Sixtus V., who placed the statues of the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the vacant columns of 
IVajan andiAntonine. 

95.. A wand^ing ltaliain,t'Gregorio Leti, has 
given the Vita di Sisto Qiainto (Amstel. 1731, 
.three wls. in inmo), a co|^us and amuaiiig work, 
fbut which does ilot command our absolute confi¬ 
dence. Yet thecharacter<of the man, and the prin¬ 


cipal facts, are supported by the annals of Spon- 
danus and Muratori (a.d. 1585-1590) and the 
contemporary history of the great Thuanus 1, 
Ixxxii. c. 1,2; 1. Ixxxiv. c. 10; 1. c. c. 8). 

96. These privileged places, the quartieri orfran^ 

ehises, were adopted from the Roman nobles by 
the foreign ministers. Julius II. had once abolished 
the abominandum et detestandum franchitiarum 
hujusmodi nomen; and after Sixtus V. they again 
revived. I cannot discern either the justice or mag¬ 
nanimity of Louis Xiy., who, in 1687, sent his 
ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, 
with an armed force of a thousand officers, guards, 
and domestics, to maintain this iniqmtous claim, 
and insult Pope Innocent XI. in thejheart of his 
capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 26|p-278; Mu¬ 
ratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. xv. p. 4^-496; and 
Voltaire, Sfecle de Louis XIV. tom. u. c. 14, p. 
58, 59 )- \ 

97. This outrage produced a decree, which was 
inscribed on marble, and placed in the C^apitol. It 
is expressed in a style of manly simplicity and 
freedom: Si quis, sive privatus, sive magistratum 
gerens de collocandi viifo pontihei status mention- 
em facere ausit, legitimo S. P. Q. R. decreto in 
perpetuum infamis et publicorum mimerum ex- 
pers esto. MDXG. mense Augusto (Vita di Sisto 
V. tom. iii. p. 469). 1 believe that this decree is 
still observed, and I know that every mon^ch who 
deserves a statue should himself impose the pro¬ 
hibition. 

98. The histories of the church, Italy, and Chris¬ 
tendom, have contributed to the chapter which 1 
now conclude. In the original Lives of the Popes 
we often discover the city and republic of Rome; 
and the events of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies are preserved in the rude and domestic 
chronicles which 1 have carefully inspected, and 
shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldeschi (LudoviciBoncomitis) Fragments 
Annalium Roman, (a.d. i328),intheScriptores 
Rerum Italicarum of Muratori, tom. xii. p. 
525. N.B. The credit of this fragment is some¬ 
what hurt by a singular interpolation, in which 
the author relates his own death at the age of 115 
years. 

2. Fragmenta Historiae Romanse (vulgo Thomas 
Fortifioccae), in Romana dialecto vulgar! (a.d. 
1327-1354, in Muratori, Antiquitat. medii iEvi 
Italiae, tom. iii. p. 247-548); the authentic 
groundwork of the history of Rienzi. 

3. Delphini (Gentilis) Diariiun Romanum (a.d* 
1370-1410), in the Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii* 
P, ii. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Dianum Rom. (a.d. i 404-1 4 ^ 7 )* 
tom. xxiv. p. 969. 

5. Petroni (Pauli) Miscellanea Historka Romana 
(a.d. 1433-14^), tom. xxiv. p. 1011. 

6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (a.d. i 47 ^ 
1484), tom. xxiii. p. 81. 

7. Anonym! Diarum Urbis Romas (a«d. 148^'" 
1492), tom. iiL P. ii. p. 1069. 
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8. Infcssurae (Stcphani) Diarium Romanum (a.d. 
1294, or 1378-1494), tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1109. 

9. Historia Arcana Alcxandri VI. sive Excerpta ex 
Diario Joh. Burcardi (a.d. 1492-1503), cdita a 
Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in 
4to. The large and valuable Journal of Burcard 
might be completed from the MSS. in different 
libraries of Italy and France (M. de Fonce- 
magne, in the M6moires de I’Acad. des Inscrip, 
tom. xvii. p. 597-*6 o 6). 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries 
are inserted in the C!ollections of Muratori, my 
guide and master in the history of Italy. His coun¬ 
try, and the public, are indebted to him for the 
following works on that subject :--i. Rarum Itali- 
carum Scriptores (a.d. 500-1500), quorum potissima 
pars nunc primum in lucem prodit, etc., twenty-eight 
vols. in folio, Milan, 1723-1738, 1751. A volume 
of chronological and alphabetical tables is still 
wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet in 
a disorderly and defective state. 2. Antiquitales 
Italia medii Mvi^ six vols., in folio, Milan, 1738- 
1743, in seventy-five curious dissertations, on the 


manners, government, religion, etc., of the Italiant 
erf the darker ages, with a Iwge supplem<mt of 
charters, chronicles, etc. 3. Dissertaziom sopru le 
Antiquitd Italiane, three vols. in 4to, Milano, 1751^ 
a free version by the author, which may be quoted 
with the same confidence as the Latin text of the 
Antiquities. 4. Annali d^ItaHa, eighteen vols. in ocn 
tavo, Milan, i 753 ~* 756 > a dry, though accurate 
and useful, abridgment of the history of Italy, from 
the birth of Christ to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 5. Dell^ Antichitd EsUnse ed Italians^ two 
vols. in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740, In the-history 
of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick 
kings, the critic is not seduced by the loyalty or 
gratitude of the subject. In all his works Muratori 
approves himself a diligent and laborious writer, 
who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest. He was born in the year 1672, and died in 
the year 1750, after passing near sixty years in the 
libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del Proposto 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori, by his nephew and 
successor Gian. Francesco Soli Muratori, Voiezia, 
1756, in 4to). 


Chapter LXXI 


1. I have already (notes 50 and 51, p- 760, vol. 
ii.) mentioned the age, character, and writings 
of Poggius; and particularly noticed the date 
of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of 
fortune. 

2. Consedimus in ipsisTarpeiae arcisruinis,pone 
ingens portae cujusdam, ut puto, templi, marmo- 
rcum limen, plurimasque passim confractas co- 
lumnas, unde magn& ex parte prospectus urbis 
patet (p. 5). 

3. i®ncid viii. 97-369. This ancient picture, so 
artfully introduced, and so exquisitely finished, 
must have been highly interesting to an inhab¬ 
itant of Rome; and our early studies allow us to 
sympathise in the feelings of a Roman. 

4. Capitolium adeo . . . immutatum ut vineae 
in senatorum subsellia successerint, stercorum ac 
putgamentorum receptaculum factum. Respice ad 
Palatinum montem . . . vasta rudera . . . cacteros 
colles perlustra omnia vacua aedificiis, minis vi- 
neisque oppleta conspicies (Poggius de Varietat. 
Fortunac, p. 2i). 

5. Sec Poggius, p. 8-22. 

6. Liber, de Mirabilibus Romae, ex Registro 
Nicolai Gardinalis de ArragoniS, in BibliothccA 
St. Isidori Armario IV. No. 69.' This treatise, with 
some short but pertinent notes, has been published 
by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-301), 
who thus delivers his own critical opinion: Scrip- 
tor xiiimi. cirdter saecull, ut ibidem notatur; anti- 
quariae rei imperitus, et, ut ab illo ajvo, nugis et 
^ilibuB fabellis refJETtus: sed, quia monumenta 
quae iis temporibus Romse supererant, pro modulo 
recenset, non parum inde lucis mutuabitur qui 


Romanis antiquitatibus indagandis operam na« 
vabit (p. 283). 

7. The P^re Mabillon (Analecta, tom. iv, ,p. 
502) has published an anonymous pilgrim of the 
ninth century, who, in his visit round the churches 
and holy places of Rome, touches on several build¬ 
ings, especially porticoes, which had disappeared 
before the thirteenth century. 

8. On the Septizonium, see the M6moire8 sur 
P^trarque (tom. i. p. 325), Donatus (p. 338), and 
Nardini (p. 117, 414). 

9. The age of the pyramids is remote and , un¬ 
known, since Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1 . i. c. .44, 
p. 72) is unable to decide whether they were c<»i- 
structed 1000 or 3400 years before the clxx?^ 
Olympiad. Sir John Marsham's contracted scale 
of the Egyptian dynasties would fix them about 
2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chronicus^ p. 
47 )* 

10. See the speech of GlaucUs in the Iliad (vi. 
146). This natural but melancholy image is familiar 
to I^mer. 

11. The learning and criticism of M. des Vig- 
noles (Histoire Critique de la R6publique des 
Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74-118; ix. p, 172-187) dates 
the fire of Rome from a.d. 64, July 19, and the 
subsequent persecution of the Christians from Np- 
vember 15 of the same year*. 

12. Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Rqma 
dividitur, quanim quatuo integrae.mancbant, tres 
solo tenus dejectse: septem reliquis pauca tectoniip 
vestigia supererant, lacera et semiusta. Among tha 
old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacitusenmn^ 
erates the temple of the Moon of Seryius, Tidlmti 
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the feae and altar conseeratad by'^Evaader prs» 
senti Horeuli; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vow 
of Romulus; the palace of Numa; the temple of 
Vesta cum Penatibus populi Romani. He then 
deplom the c^ses tot victoriis quscsitac et Gree- 
carum aztium decora .,. multa quae seniores 
merninerant, quae reparari nequibant (Annal. xv. 
40,41). 

13. A.u.G. 507, repentina subversio ipsiua Romae 
praevenit triumphum Romanorum •. . diversae 
igntum aquarumque clades peneabsumsere urbem. 
Nam Tiberis insolitis auctus imbribus et ultra 
opimonetki, vel diutumitate vel magnitudine re« 
dundans, omnia Romae aedificia in piano posita 
delevit. Diversae qualitates locorum ad unam con- 
venere pemiciem: quoniam et quae segnior inun« 
datio tenuit madefacta diaaolvit, et quae cursus 
torrentis invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosius, Hist. 1 . 
iv. c. II, p. 244, edit. Havercamp). Yet we may 
observe that it is the plan and study of the Ghrish 
tian apologist to mi^jnify the calamities of the 
pagan world. 

14. Vidimus fiavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta Regis 
Templaque Vestas. 

(Horat. Garm. i. a.) 

If the palace of Numa and temple of Vesta were 
thrown down in Horace’s time, what was consumed 
of those buildings by Nero’s fire could hardly dc^ 
serve the epithets of vetuitissima or incorrupta. 

15* Ad coercendas inundationes alveum Tiberis 
laxavft ac repurgavit, completum olim ruderibus, 
et aedificiorum prolapsionibus coarctatum (S\xe* 
tonius in Augusto, c. 30). 

16. Tacitus (Annal. i. 79) reports the petitions 
of the different towns of Italy to the senate against 
the measure; and we may applaud the progress of 
reason. On a similar occasion local interests would 
undoubtedly be consulted; but an English House 
of Commons would reject with contempt the argu¬ 
ments of superstition, ‘*that nature had asngned to 
the rivers their proper course,” etc. 

17. See the Epoques de la Nature ai the eto- 
quoit and philosophic Buffon. His picture of 
Guyana, in South America, h that of a new and 
savage land, in which the waters are abandoned 
to themselves, without being regulated by human 
industry (p. eifi, 561, quarto edition). 

x8. In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (tim 
Works, vd. ii. p. 98^ Baskerville’s edition) has ob- 
this curious and miquestionable &ct. 

19. Yet in modem times the Tiber has somo- 
Umbl damaged the chy,^ and in the years 1530, 
^1557, 1398, the Annds of Muratori record three 
nda^evous and memorable inundatioza (tom. 
p. u68> 449; tom. XV4 p. 99, etc.). 

30. t take this opportunity of declaring tisat, in 
tlie eowie of twelve years, I have forgotten, or re* 
nioiMtoad; thefISgbt of Odin firom Aimph to Swe- 
* seocr very senousiy msEDCwoci. tzu: 

Germans; but adl beyimd 


Oesar azid Tacitus is dazimess or fable in the 
tiquities of Germany. 

fiz. History of the Decline, etc., vol* i. p. 513. 

23 * Ibid. vol. i. p. 573. 

.33. Ibid. voL i. p. 641. 

34 * Ibid. vol. ii. p. 57. 

,35. Ibid. vol. 1. p. 460-461. 

36. Eodem tempore potiit a Phocate principe 

templum, quod appellatur Pantheon, in quo fecit 
ecclesiam Sanctae >^riae semper Virginis, et om¬ 
nium martyrum; in quk ecclesiae princeps multa 
bona obtulit (Anastaaius vel potius Liber Pontifi- 
calis in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, Script. Remm 
Italicarqiq^tom. iii. P. i. p. 135). According to the 
anonymous writer in Montfaucon, the Pantheon 
had l^en vowed by Agrippa to CybelA and Nep- 
titoe, and was dedicated by Bonifoce W. on the 
calends of November to the Virgin, quae\est mater 
omnium sanctorum (p. 397 , 398). ^ 

37. Fiaminius Vacca (apud MontfaUcon, p. 
155> 156* bis memoir is likewise printed, p. 2i, at 
the end of the Roma Antica of Nardini) and sev¬ 
eral Romans, doctrine graves, were persuaded 
that the Goths buried their tresaures at Rome, and 
bequeathed the secret marks filiis nepotibusque. 
He relates some anecdotes to prove that, in his own 
time, these places were visited and rifled by the 
Transalpine pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic con¬ 
querors. 

38. Omnia quse erant in acre ad ornatum civi- 
tatis deposuit; sed et ecclesiam B. Mari2e ad mar- 
tyres quae de tegulis aereis cooperta ^scooperuit 
(Anast. in Vitalian. p. 141). The base and sacri¬ 
legious Greek had not even the poor pretence of 
plundering a heathen temple; the Pantheon was 
already a Catholic church. 

39. For the spoils of Ravenna (rnusiva atque 
marmora) see the original grant of Pope Adrian I. 
to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin. epist. Ixvii. in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 323). 

30.1 shall quote the authentic testimony of the 
Saxon poet (A.n. 887-899), dc Rebus gestis Caroli 
Magni, 1 . v. 437-440, in the Historians of France 
(tom. V. p. 180):— 

Ad quse marmorcas prsestabat Roma col- 
umnas, 

Quasdam praecipuas pulchra Ravenna 
dedit. 

De tarn longinquft poterit regione yetustas 
Illius ornatum, Francia, ferre tibi. 

And I shall add, from the chrozucle of Sigebert 
(Historians of France* toot. v. p. .378) extruxit 
etiam Aquisgraiu basiUcam plurunae pulohritu- 
ciinis, ad cujus structuram a Rqua et Ravenna 
colusonas et marm(xra 4evehi fecit. 

31.1 cannot refuse to traniKribe a long passage 

of Petrarch (Opp, p. 536, 537) in horta- 

lorifl ad Nicolaum Laurentium; it is so strong 
foR to the point: Nec pudor aut .pietsu continuit 
quominus tmpii 8poliata. Jl)ei teznpUii occup^t** 
aroes, opes pubUcas, regioqes liQnote» 

<magiWvaeti!ittminter sc ^viios^ i/iabeat^) quam unt 
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ill re, turibideiKti ac scditiosi homines et totius 
rdiqdsB vitas conSiliis et rationibus disccMes, in- 
huxnani foederis studendA societate convenirent, in 
pontes et moema atque immeritos lapides dosae- 
virent. Denique post vi vel senio collapsa palatia, 
quae quondam ingentes tenuerunt viri, post di- 
ruptos arcus triumphales (unde majores horum 
forsitan corruerunt), de ipsius vetustatis ac pro- 
priae impietatis fragtninibus vilem quaestum turpi 
mercimonio captare non puduit. Itaque nunc, heu 
dolor! heu scclus indignum! de vcstris marmorcis 
columnis, de liminibus templorum (ad qua; nuper 
ex orbe toto concursus devotissimus ficbat), de 
imaginibus sepulchrorum sub quibus patrum ves- 
trorum venerabilis civis {cinis?) erat, ut reliquas 
sileam, desidiosa Neapolis adornatur. Sic pauUa- 
tim ruinae ipsae deficiunt. Yet king Robert was the 
friend of Petrarch, 

32. Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix- 
la-Ghapelle with a hundred of his courtiers (Egin- 
hart, c. 22, p. 108, 109)! and Muratori describes, 
as late as the year 814, the public baths which 
were built at Spoleto in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 
416). 

33. See the Annals of Italy, a.d. 988. For this 
and the preceding fact Muratori himself is in¬ 
debted to the Benedictine history-of P^re Mabillon. 

34. Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, tom. 
iii. p. 50. 

35. Porticus aedis Goncordiae, quam cum pri- 
mum ad urbem access! vidi fere integram opere 
marmoreo admodum specioso; Romani postmo- 
dum ad calcem aedem totam et portieCts partem 
disjectis columnis sunt demoliti (p. 12). The temple 
of Concord was therefore not destroyed by a sedi¬ 
tion in the thirteenth century, as I have read in a 
MS. treatise del’ Governo civile di Rome, lent me 
formerly at Rome, and ascribed (I believe falsely) 
to the celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewise affirrns 
that the sepulchre of Gsecilia Metella was burnt 
for lime (p. 19, 20). 

36. Composed by i^neas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II., and published by Mabillon, from a 
MS. of the queen of Sweden (Musaeum Italicum, 
tom, i. p. 97). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spcctare ruinas; 

Ex cujus lapsd gloria prisca patet. 

Sed tuus hie populus muris defossa vetustis 
CtUcis in obsequium marmora dura coquit. 

Impia torcentum si sic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis crit, 

37 * Vagabamur pariter in illft urbe tarn magnft; 
quae, cum propter spatium vacua videretur, popu- 
lum habet itnmensum (Opp. p. 605, Epist. Fajm* 
Hares, ii, 14). 

38. These states of the population of Rome at 
different periods are derived from an ingenious 
treatise of the physician Lancisi, de Romani Coeli 
OM^itatibus (p. 122). 

39i AU tfre facts that relate to the tovrers at 
Rente, and in free cities of Italy, may be 
found in tbe Idbodotis and entertaisiing con&pBa- 


m 

tion of Muratori, Antiquitates Ita&SS medU 
dissertat. xxvi, (tom, ii. p. 493'^496, of the ladlflt; 
tom. i. p. 446, of the Italian work). 

40. As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur 
turris Centii Franga^nis; et sane Jano inlpositse 
tunis lateritise eonspicua hodieque vestigia Super- 
sunt (Montfaucon Diarium Italicum,p. 186). The 
anonymous writer (p. 285) enumerates arci» Titi, 
turris Cartularia; arcus Julii Gaesaris et Sena- 
torum, turres de Bratis; arcus Antonini, turris de 
Cosectis, etc. 

41. Hadriani molem . . . magna ex parte Ro- 
manorum injuria . . . disturbavit: quod eerte fon- 
ditus evertissent, si eorum manibus pervia, al> 
sumptis grandibus saxis, reliqua moles exstitisset 
(Poggius de Varietate Fortunae, p. 12). 

42. Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muratori, 
Annali d’Italia, tom. ix. p. 147). 

43. I must copy an important passage of Mont¬ 
faucon: Turris ingens rotunda .. . C^liae Me- 
tciiae . . . sepulchrum erat, cujus muri tarn soiidi, 
iit spatium perquam minimum intus vacuum su¬ 
persit: et Torre di Bove dicitur, a bourn capitibiis 
muro inscriptis. Huic sequiori aevo, tempore in^ 
testinorum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, 
cujus moenia et turres etiamnum visuntur; ita ut 
sepulchrum Metellae quasi arx oppiduli fuerit. 
Ferventibus in urbe partibus, cum Ursini atque 
Columnenses mutuis cladibus pemiciem inferrent 
civitati, in utriusve partis ditlonem cederet magni 
momenti erat (p. 142). 

44. See the testimonies of Donatus, Narchni, 
and Montfaucon. In the Savelli palace the re¬ 
mains of the theatre of Marcellus are still great 
and conspicuous. 

45. James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum 
aureum, in his metrical Life of Pope Gelesdn V. 
(Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. iii. p, 621, 1 . L c. 
I, vcr. 13a, etc). 

Hoc dixisse sat est, Romam caruisse Senatd 
Mensibus exactis heu sex; belloque vocatum 
{poeatos) 

In scelus, in socios fratemaque vulncrapatret; 
Tormentis jecisse viros immania saxa; 
Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse ruiaat 
Ignibus; incensas (turres, obscuraque fruno 
Lumina vicino, quo sit spoliata supellex. 

46. Muratori (Dissertazione sopra le Aatiquitft 
Italiane, tom. i. p. 427-431) Buds that stone bullets 
of two or three hundred pounds’ weight were not 
uncommon; and they are sometimes computed at 
twelve or eighteen enntari of Genoa, each canttaro 
weighing 150 pounds. 

47. The sixth law of the Viscond prohibits this 
common and mischievous practice; and strictly 
enjoins that the houses of baniriied citizens thouid 
be preserved pro communi utilitate (Gualvandus 
de la Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
carum, tom. xii, p. 1041). 

48. Petrarch thus addresses his friend, wlio, 
with shame and tean^ had shown him tbd moshia, 
lacerse speoimen miserabik lloBaas, and dadMI 
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his. oWa intention of restoring ^em (Garmina 
■Latina, 1 . ii. epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii p. 97, 

98)- 

' Nec te parya manet servatis fleuna ruinis 

. Qjuanta quod integral iiut olim gloria Romee 
Reliquis testantur adhuc; quas longior aetas 

' .Frangere non valuit^ non vis aut ira cruenti 

: Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu! 
heu! 

. . Quod ille nequivit (Hannibal) 

Pcrficit hie aries. 

49. The fourth part of the Verona Illustrata of 
the Marquis Maffei professedly treats of amphi¬ 
theatres, particularly those of Rome and Verona, 
of their dimensions, wooden galleries, etc. It is 
from magnitude that he derives the name of Co/- 
osseum, or Coliseum: since the same appellation was 
applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, without the 
aid of a colossal statue; since that of Nero was 
erected in the court (in atrio) of his palace, and not 
in the Coliseum (p. iv. p. I5--I9, 1 . i. c, 4). 

50. Joseph Maria Suar^s, a learned bishop, and 
the author of a history of Praeneste, has composed 
a separate dissertation on the seven or eight prob¬ 
able causes of these holes, which has been since re¬ 
printed in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre. 
Moxktfaucon (Diarium, p. 233) pronounces the 
rapine of the barbarians to be the unam german- 
amque causam foraminum. 

51k Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 

52. Quamdiu stabit Colyscus, stabit et Roma; 
quandb cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando 
cadet <Roma> cadet et mundus (Beda in Excerptis 
seu Collectaneis apud Ducange Glossar. med. et 
infimae Latinitatis, tom. ii. p. 407, edit. Basil). 
This saying must be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims who visited Rome before the year 735, 
the era of Bede’s death; for 1 do Hot believe that 
our venerable monk ever passed the sea. 

53 .1 cannot recover, in Muratori’s original 
Lives of the Popes (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. iii. P. 1 .), the passage that attests this hostile 
partition, which must be applied to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

54. Although the structure of the Circus Ago- 
nalis be destroyed, it stiR retains its form and 
name (Abona, Nagona, Navona); and the interior 
space affords a sufficient level for the purpose of 
racing. But the Monte Testaceo, that strange pile 
of bi^en pottery, seems only adapted for the 
annual .practice of hurling from top to bottom 
some wHggon-loads of live hogs for the diversion of 
the populace (Statuta Urbis Romse, p. 186). 

55. See the &atuta Urbis Romse; 1 . iii. c. 87,88, 
89, p« 185, 186. I have already given an idea of 
this municipal code. The races of Nagona and 
Monte Testaceo are likewise mentioned in the 
Diary of Peter Ahtonius from 1404 to 1417 (Mura- 
tori, Script. Rcrum Italicaruin, tom. xxiv. p. 

1124)- 

, 5& Tbi^iPedliumi «rliich Menage so foolishly de¬ 
rim from FalmmiMt h eok easy eietension of the 


idea and the words, from the robe Or doak to the 
materials, and from thence to their application as 
a prize (Muratori, dissert, xxxiii.). 

57. For these expenses the Jews of Rome paid 
each year 1130 florins, of which the odd thirty 
represented the pieces of silver for which Judas 
had betrayed his Master to their ancestors. There 
was a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian 
youths (Statuta Urbis, ibidem). 

58. This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coli¬ 

seum is described, from tradition rather than mem¬ 
ory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco, in the 
most ancient fragments of Roman annals (Mura¬ 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. |xii. p. 535, 
536); and however fanciful they maylseem, they 
are deeply marked with the colours of truth and 
nature. \ 

59. Muratori has given a separate dissertation 

(the xxixth) to the games of the Italians in the 
middle ages. \ 

60. In a concise but instructive meiholr, the 
abb6 Barthelemy (M6moires de I’Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions^ tom. xxviii. p. 585) has mentioned 
this agreement of the factions of the fourteenth 
century de 'i'iburtino faciendo in the Coliseum, 
from an original act in the archives of Rome. 

61. Coliseum . . . ob stultitiam Romanorum 
majori ex parte ad calcem deletum, says the indig¬ 
nant Poggius (p. 17): but his expression, too 
strong for the present age, must be very tenderly 
applied to the fifteenth century. 

62. Of the Olivetan monks. Montfaucon (p. 
142) affirms this fact from the memorials of Fla- 
minius Vacca (No. 72). They still hoped, on some 
futmre occasion, to revive and vindicate thek 
grant. 

63. After measuring the priscus amphitheatri gy¬ 
rus, Montfaucon (p. 142) only adds that it was 
entire under Paul 111 .; tacendo clamat. Muratori 
(Annali dTtalia, tom. xiv. p. 371) more freely re¬ 
ports the guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indig¬ 
nation of the Roman pec^le. Against the nephews 
of Urban VIII. I have no other evidence than the 
vulgar saying, “Quod non fccerunt Barbari, fecere 
Barbcrini,” which was perhaps suggested by the 
resemblance of the words. 

64. As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon 
thus deprecates the ruin of the Coliseum: Qu6d si 
non suopte merito atque pulchritudine dignum 
fuisset quod improbas arceret manus, indigna res 
utique in locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum tan- 
topere saevitum esse. 

65. Yet the Statutes of Rome ( 1 . iii. c. 81, p. 182) 
impose a fine of 500 amei on whosoever shall de¬ 
molish any ancient edifice, ne ruinis civitas defor- 
metur, et ut antiqua aedificia decorem urbis per- 
petuo representent. 

66. In his first visit to Rome (a.d. 1337; see 
moires sur Ptoarque, tom. i. p. 322, etc,) Petrarch 
is struck mute miraculo rerum tantarum, et stu- 
poris mole obrutus. .. * Praesentia vero, mirum 
dfotfi, nihil imminuit: vere major friit Roma ma- 
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joresque sunt reliquiae quam rebar. Jam non or- 
bem ab h&c urbe domitum, sed tam sero domitum, 
miror (Opp. p. 605, Familiarcs, ii. 14, Joanni 
Golumnae). 

67. He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of 
John Clolonna. Qui enim hodie magis ignari rerum 
Romanarum, quam Romani cives? Invitus dico, 
nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Romae. 

68. After the description of the Capitol, he adds, 
statuae erant quot sunt mundi provinciae; et habe- 
bat quaelibct tintinnabulum ad collum. Et erant 
ita per magicam artem dispositae, ut quando ali- 
qua regio Romano Imperio rebcllis erat, statim 
imago illius provinciae vertebat se contra illam; 
unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad 
collum; tuncque vates Gapitolii qui erant custodes 
senatui, etc. He mentions an example of the Sax¬ 
ons and Suevi, who, after they had been subdued 
by Agrippa, again rebelled: tintinnabulum sonuit; 
sacerdos qui erat in speculo in hebdomad^ sena- 
toribus nuntiavit: Agrippa marched back and 

reduced the - Persians (Anonym, in Mont- 

faucon, p. 297, 298). 

69. The same writer affirms that Virgil captus a 
Romanis invisibiliter exiit, ivitque Neapolim. A 
Roman magician, in the eleventh century, is intro¬ 
duced by William of Malmesbury (de Gestis Re¬ 
gum Anglorum, 1 . ii. p. 86); and in the time of 
Flaminius Vacca (No. 81, 103) it was the vulgar 
belief that the strangers (the Goths) invoked the 
demons for the discovery of hidden treasures. 

70. Anonym, p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) justly 
observes that, if Alexander be represented, these 
statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad 
Ixxxiii.) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ.), who lived 
before that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 

19)- 

71. William of Malmesbury ( 1 , ii. p. 86, 87) re¬ 
lates a marvellous discovery (a.d. 1046) of Pallas, 
the son of Evander, who had been slain by Tur- 
nus; the perpetual light in his sepulchre, a Latin 
epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, 
the enormous wound in his breast (pectus perforat 
ingens), etc. If this fable rests on the slightest 
foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the 
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statues, that were exposed to the air in a bar* 
barous age. 

72. Prope porticum Minervae, statua est recu* 
bantis, cujus caput integrH efiigie tantae magni- 
tudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam ad plan- 
tandas aurbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc 
visendum cum plures in dies magis concurrerent, 
strepitum adeuntium fastidiumque pertaesus, horti 
patronus congest^ humo texit (Poggius dc Varie- 
tate Fortunac, p. 12). 

73. Sec the memorials of Flaminius Vacca, No. 
57, p. II, 12, at the end of the Roma Antica of 
Nardini (1704, in 4to). 

74. In the year 1709 the inhabitants of Rome 
(without including eight or ten thousand Jews) 
amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages en 
Espagne et en Italic, tom. iii. p. 217, 218). In 1740 
they had increased to 146,080; and in 1765 I left 
them, without the Jews, 161,899, I am ignorant 
whether they have since continued in a progressive 
state. 

75. The P^re Montfaucon distributes his own 
observations into twenty days, he should have 
styled them weeks, or months, of his visits to the 
different parts of the city (Diarium Italicum, c. 8- 
20, p. 104-301). That learned Benedictine reviews 
the topographers of ancient Rome; the first efforts 
of Blondus, Fulvius, Martianus, and Faunus, the 
superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his 
learning been equal to his labours; the writings of 
Onuphrius Panvinius, qui omnes obscuravit, and 
the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and 
Nardini. Yet Montfaucon still sighs for a more 
complete plan and description of the old city, 
which must be attained by the three following 
methods:—i. The measurement of the space and 
intervals of the ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions 
and the places where they were found. 3. The in¬ 
vestigation of all the acts, charters, diaries of the 
middle ages, which name any spot or building of 
Rome. The laborious work, such as Montfaucon 
desired, must be promoted by princely or public 
munificence: but the great modern plan of Nolli 
(a.d. 1748) would furnish a solid and accurate 
basis for the ancient topography of Rome. 
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Abu Tahcr, u, 306 

Abu Taleb, uncle of Mahomet, n, 228, 235-6 
Abubekr, first caliph, n, 231, 235-6, 239, 243-4, 

Abulfeda, n, 421, 754 

Abulpharagius (Gregory Bar Hebraeus), n, 156, 

^874. 298 

Abuna, u, 159^1 

Abundantius, i, 525 

AMus, 1,336; n, 4, 390,431 

Abyla, ii, 264 

Abywinia, i, i, 65,84, 339 , 3*3, 476* 59l5» 657* 66 ®* 
7ao; n, 41, 50, 70,156,159^1, aaa, 238 
Abyttiaiani, 147, 657, 734, 895; n, 49-50* na, 
'SOi 159-61, 4O8, 538 


Acacius, Bishop of Amida, i, 536, 773 
Acacius, master of the bears, i, 649 
Academics, i, 13 

Academy of the Platonists at Athens, i, 225, 276, 
307, 669 


Acatzires, i, 551, 569 
Accaioli, ii, 468 


Acephali, 11, 146 
Acesius, I, 305 
Achaia, i, to, iii, 390; n, 739 
Achcloum, II, 543 
Achelous, II, 337 
Achilles, of the Vandals, i, 479 
Achilleus, i, 147 
Achin, i, 657 
Acholius, i, 438 
Achrida, see Lychnidus 
Acilius, consul, 1, 499 
Acolyth, office of, 11, 318 
Acra, Mount, i, 352 

Acre (Ptolemais)', l, 133, 303, 765; n, 369, 400, 
408, 415-16, 420-1 
Acropolita, George, ii, 457, 747 
Actiac games, i, 780 
Ad, II, 235 

Adam, place of in the Koran, n, 230 
Adarman, ii, 112 
Adarne, i, 270 
Adauctus, i, 230 
Addua, river, i, 482 
Adel (Saphadin), n, 417 
Aderbijan (Adharbijan), see Media 
Adhed, 11, 411 

Adhemar, ii, 383, 388, 395, 398-9, 402 
Adiabene, i, 791 
Admiral, office of, ii, 318 
Adolius, i, 544 

Adolphus (Athaulf), i, 505, 507, 512-14, 517, 519 
Adorno, ii, 507 

Adrian I, Pope, ii, 204-6, 208-9, 792 
Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear), Pope, 11, 561-2 
Adrianople (Hadrianople), i, 176,422,425-7, 431, 
549; II, 119, 175, 185, 345, 441, 443-5, 447, 467, 
47 o» 473 . 490 . 508-7, 509, 53 i. 539 » 54i-2, 552, 
554 - 5 , 771; Jehan Numa at, n, 541 
Adrumetum, ii, 6, 52 
Adulis, I, 657; II, 50 

Adultery, laws on; German, i, 92; Roman, i, 579; 

n, 84, 93; Islamic, n, 245 
Adventus, i, 56-7 
i®dcsius, I, 346-7, 736, 820 
iEdiles, i, 680 
i^ui, 1, 254 

iEgac, I, 544^ ^ 

iEgidius, I, 581, 586, 6 x 0 

>Elia Capitolina (^ia, /EHm Hadrianus), i, 182; 

n, 267; Jerusalem 
i£lianu8, leader of the Bagaudae, z, 144 
y zpiian ns (Laelianus), see Lollianus 
iElius Pactus, II, 76 
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i&nilianus, Emperor, i, 111 
iEmilianus, governor of Pannonia, i, 102 
1, 742 

iEmona, i, 174, 447-8, 491 
iEneas of Gaza, 1, 605 

iEras: Greek and Latin, i, 671; of Seleucus, 693; 
Christian, 900; of the elephant, u, 2s8; Gi^- 
laean, 376; of Caesar, 684 
iEschines, i, 669; 11, 627 

i&culapiiis, 1, 14, 184, 209; temple of, at Salona, 
158; island of, 587; temple of, at Lambesa, n, 

13 

iEstii, I, 404 

iEteriarch, office of, n, 318 
iEthiopia, see Abyssinia 
iEthiopians, see Abyssianians 
iEthiopic language, n, 152 
iEtolia, n, 443, ^3, 472 
Aegilus, n, 700 

A«tius, general of Placidia, i, 496, 539, 543, 546, 
55a, 558-61,563-5,567-70 
A^itius, surnamed the Atheist, i, 312, 316 
AStius, the patrician, 514 
. Afrasiab, u, 720 
Afrasiabs, i, 413 
Africa, see Table of Contents 
Agag, I, 828 
Agapae, i, 198, 728 
Agathias, i, 532, 616, 649, 662, 751 
Agathyrsi, i, 417 

Agaunum, or St. Maurice, monastery of, 1, 613 

Agentes in rebus, i, 250, 746 

Agiamoglans, n, 509 

Agilo, I, 340 

Aglab, n, 307 

Aglabites, n, 302-3, 307 

Aglae, I, 230 

Agnats, II, 86, 88 

Agnes or Irene, daughter of Henry of Brunswick, 
wife of Andronicus 111 , 11, 472 
Agobard, i, 879-80 
Agria, 1, 554 

Agricola, i, 2, 213, 674, 742, 744 

Agrigentum, n, 716 

Agrippa, i, 25, 678, 70c, 719; n, 79 * 
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Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, n, 095 
Ahriman, i, 81*2; u, 286 
Ahwaz, n, 2s8 
Aidin, n, 488, 491 
Aix-la-ChapeUe, n, 593, 655 
Aiznadin, n, 261 
Ajax, I, 69, 236 

AJtbah (Okba ibn Nafi), 11, 278-9 
Akshehr, see Antioch (Pisidia) 

Ai Beithar, n, 69a 
Ai Bocchari, n, 231 
Al Kaim, see Cayem 
AJ Mamun, ii, 686 
Al Modain, see Ctesiphon 
Al Nagjar, n, 669 
Al Uzzah, n, 235 

Ala, lieutenant of the Abbasidci, ii» 296 
AJadin n, 400 

Aladin, brother of Orchan, n, 488 
Aladin, Sul^ of loonium, n, 487 
Alsunannia see Alemasml 

Alani, > 35 > 4>7-i8, 484* 43*, 436, 


448,482-3,486-8,517-19, 54 «V 559 . 56 a- 5 . 569, 
571. 579. 581, 589: n, 467, 486 
Alankavah (Alancu), n, 720 
Alaon, n, 658 

Aladc, King of the Visigoths, i, 566, 609-10, 6x3. 
15; Son of, 640 

Alaric, the Goth, i, 455, 472,478-83* 487-8, 491 - 3 , 
^,495-6, 503-9. 5««-«3 „ 

Alatheus and Saphrax, i, 418,420-1,424,426,433 
Alauda, i, 674 
Alavivus, I, 404, 418, 421 
Alba (Albano, Albanum), i, 76; n, 17, 24, 567, 
602 

Alba Pompeia in Piedmont, i, 683 
Albania (Illyrian), i, 3; n, 128, 509, 535-6 
Albanians (Caucasian), i, 281 
Albanians (Illyrian), n, 357, 465, 490, 535 * 7 . S 55 
Albano (Albanum), see Alba j 

Albengue, i, 707 ( 

Alberic, n, 215-16 

Albigeois, n, 333 

Albinus Qodius, i, 44-5, 47-9 

Albinus, Prsefect of Rome, i, 515 

Albinus, senator, i, 645 \ 

Albofleda, i, 610 \ 

Alboin, II, 33, q8-ioi, 106, 6x2 
Albornoz, Cardinal, n, 581 
Alcantara, i, 18 
Alchymy, ii, 500 
Aldus Manutms, n, 527 
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Alembic, 11, 299 

Aleppo, I, 182, 201, 364-5; II, 42, 124, 155, 268, 
308, 310, 376, 402,410,412, 419, 4B3, 499-500> 
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Alexander III, Pope, n, 365, 567, 738, 784 
Alexander V, Pope, ii, 585 
Alexander VI (Borgia), Pope, n, 588, 782 
Alexander, son of Basil I, Emperor (Regent), n, 
177-8 

Alexander the Great, i, 3, 10, i2, 28, 56, 6x, 80, 
84* ”3* 150,361-2 

Alexander, Archbishop of Alexandria, i, 310, 314, 
316 

Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople, i, 325 
Alexander of Diospolis, n, 94 
Alexander of Tralles, i, 662 
Alexander Severus, see Severus 
Alexander the Scribe (Psalliction), n, 54 
Alexandria, i, ai, 23, 54, 1x3-14, ia 5 * * 30 , I 47 . 
159, 202, 217, 304, 307-8, 310, 314-17* 3 ] 9 » 
333 - 3 . 358-6PA 382, 391, 409, 439, 461*2, 669, 
7x2; n, 124, 138-9, 146, 157-8, 273-4, 301, 
Alexandrians, i, 113, 135, 317-19, 358-60, 401; 
n, 139, 146 

Alexiad of Anna Comnena, ii, 704 
Alexis de Menezes, n, 155 
Alexius I, Comnenus,!!, 185*6,317,332*3,358-61, 
377 , 387, 391-5. 398, 405-6, 433 
Alexius II, Comnenus, n, 189, 192 
Alexius III, Angelus, n, 426, 431-3, 442 
Alexius IV, son of Isas^c Angdlus, xi, 406, 429-30, 


. 426, 429-30* 


Alexius V, Ducas (Mourzoufle), n, 435*6, 443 
Alexius, son-in-law of TheophiJus, i, 863 ' 
Alexius Strategofxmlos, ix, 450-x, 460 ' 

Alfred the Great, i, 607, 890 
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Algardi) !»568 

Algezire in Spain, n, d8i, 283, 285 
Algiers (Cspsarea Mauritania), x, ix , 78, 400; n, 
9-10, 6x1 

All, wtL of Abu Talcb, n, 235-7, 239-40, 246-9, 

* 54,^5 ^ 

Alicant, xi, 283 

Alice or Agnes, daughter of Lewis VII of France, 
n, 193 . 

Aligcrn, n, 62-4 
Aliquaca, i, 7x9 
Alitunis, I, 730 
Al-LAta, n, 235 
Allectus, I, 145-6 
AlUer, 1, 620 
Allobich, I, ^06 

Allodial lands in Gaul, x, 619; in Brunswick and 
Luncburg, xi, 751 
Allowances, public, i, 118, 502-4 
Alma, Mount, i, 136 
Almamon, ii, 297-Q, 301, 307, 693 
Almansor, n, 295-6, 298 
Almcria, n, 298, 315 
Almohades, ix, 251, 287 
Almondar, ii, 41 
Almus, n, 338, 706 
Alogians, i, 725 
Alp Arslan, ii, 372-5 
Alphcus, river, i, 825 

Alphonso Mendez, Catholic Patriarch of Aithi- 
opia, u, 160 

Alphonso of Aragon, n, 768 
Alphonso the Chaste, n, 212 
Alps, passages of, x, 168 
Altai Mountains, su Imaus 
Alticri, family of, n, 596 
Altinum, i, 496, 566 
Alum, XX, 507 
Alva, Duke of, n, 790 
Aivahat, see Oasis 
Alypius, I, 354; sons of, 831 
Amala, i, 99 
Amala£rida,'n, 14 
Amalaric, i, 646 

Amalasontha, daughter of Amalasontha, i, 640; 
u, 19, 60 

Amalasontha, daughter of Theodoric, i, 646, 887; 
XI, 14-16 

Amalekites, i, 828; n, 678 
Amalfi (Axnalphi), ii, 80, 106, 303, 348, 355, 361, 
378, 389 

Amali, i, 404, 418, 432, 478, 634, 636, 646; n, 14 

Amalric (Amaury), u, 411» 413 

Amandus, Admiral, i, 178 

Amandus, Oallician bishop, xx, 646 

Amandus, leader of revolt in Gaul, i, 1 44 

Amantius, x, 647 

Amasia, u, 506 

Amaury, see Amalric 

Amaaonsii, 126 

Amber, i, 22, 639,698, 800 

^blada, i, 773 

^boisc, 1, 613 

^bracia, n, 612 

Ambrose, St., i, 311, 354* 893 i W-o, 45 *- 7 » 459 » 
. 487* 59^*1 8 * 3 ; ^*9 

^brosius Auwian> h 627 
^ed 4 e the, Great, n, 751 , 

^cUus, 1,159 

^cr, n, 269 


Ameria, n, 303 

Amida (Diarbekir), i, 247, 281-3, 368, 381, 5369 
667; n, 124,129,155,270,310,412,679 
Amiens, x, 489 
Amina, xi, 228 
Amir, ii, 489 
Ammates, ii, 6, 8 

Ammianus Marcellinus, £, 315, 328,341,340,354, 
388, 393, 401, 423. 430, 498-501» 740, 755 . 

Ammon (Ammonius), mathematician, 1, 503 
Ammonius (Thaumasius), monk, u, 139 
Ammonius, neo-Platonist, x, 159 
Amnesty, i, 515 
Amogavares, ii, 749 
Amorium, ii, 173, 200, 304-5 
Amphilochius, i, 438 

Amphitheatre of Titus at Rome, see Rome 
Ampsaga, river, i, 543 

Amrou (Amr), ii, 241, 249-50, 261-2, 268, 270-5 
Amrou, brother of Jacob the Sofforite, ii, 308 
Amurath 1 (Murad), Sultan, ii, 490-1, 493 
Amurath II, Sultan, n, 506-8, 515, 518, 530-1, 

533-7.540.760.77« 

Amurath IV, Sultan, ii, 772 
Amycus, i, 235 

Anachorets, i, 593-4, 596, 598-9 
Anacletus 11 , Pope, n, 362, 571 
Anagni, ii, 568-9, 583 
Anah, see Anatho 
Anas, river, i, 540; 11, 283 

Anastasia, daughter of the Emperor Maurice, n, 
^35 

Anastasia, Empress, wife of Tiberius, ii, 103 
Anastasia, Gregory's conventicle, i, 439 
Anastasia, sister of Constantine, i, 174, 257, 714 
Anastasia, sister of the Empress Theodora, i, 649 
Anastasius, St., ii, 636 
Anastasius IV, Pope, xi, 561 
Anastasius I, Emperor, x, 611, 615, 634-5, 839-40, 
843, 847-8, 653, 658-9, 665-8, 863, 895; XI, 147 
Anastasius II (Artemius), Emperor, ii, 168, 290 
Anastasius, grandson of the Empress Theodora, 
IX, 59 

Anatho (Anah), i, 367 

Anatolia, u, 165, 343, 377 “ 8 , 405. W. 484. 487. 

491. 50 ^- 3 . 503-7. 532 . 554 
Anatolius, heretic, i, 896 

Anatolius, master-general of the armies of the 
East, 1,557 , ^ ^ ^ - 

Anatolius, master of the otficcs, i, 375-0 
Anazarbus, ii, 187 
Anbar, x, 368; ii, 255 
Anchialus, i, 108, 665; n, 119, XQO 
Ancilia, or sacred shields, i, 59, 781, 835 
Ancona, xx, 25, 59-80, 364, 552 
Ancyra (Angora), i, 123, 34 *. 383. ** 4 . 33 *. 

500; marble of, i, 673 
Andages the Ostrogoth, i, 565 
Andalusia, i, 8; u, 280 
Andalusian Arabs, n, 301-2, 347 
Anderida (Andrcdcs Ceastcr), x, 627 
Andernach, i, 758 

Andragathius, i, 437 ^ , * 

Andrew, St., the Apostle, x, 465; phantom of, at 
Patras, ii, 313; of, 555 . 

Andrew, King of Hungary, bl 446-7 
Andrew of Naples, xx, 577 . 788 
Andrew^ eunuch, i, 225 
Andronicus Angelus, n, 193 
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Andronicus I, Ducas, n, 184, 365 
Andronicus 11 , Oomnenus, n, 189-^93, 424-5 
Andronicus II, or Elder, Palaeologus, 11, 462, 464, 
466-7, 469-72 

Andronicus 111 , or Younger, Palsologus, n, 470-2, 
488 

Andronicus IV, Palaeologus, ii, 493-4, 512-13 
Andronicus Ducas, brother of Constantine X, n, 

A^ronicus, President of Libya, 1, 303 

Andros, Island of, ii, 431, 743 

Anemas, tower of, n, 493 

Angamaia (Cranganor), n, 154-5 

Angelo, St., fortress of, see Rome 

Angers, i, 866 

Angles, I, 625-9; **06 

Anglo-Saxons, i, 628, 630; ii, no 

Angora, see Ancyra 

Angoulfemc, i, 615 

An^uillara, Count of, n, 573 

Anianus, Bishop of Orleans, i, 562-3 

Anician family, i, 459, 497, 511, 570, 588, 644 

Anicius, Julian, senator, i, 497 

Anicius, Q. (Pracnestinus), tribune, i, 497 

Anna Comnena, ii, 327, 358, 391, 704, 712, 714 

Anna, daughter of Alexius!, Comnenus, 11, 186-7 

Annah, see Anatho 

Anne, daughter of the Emperor Romanus 11 , n, 
179, 320 

Anne of Savoy, Empress, 11, 472-5, 489, 512 
Anne, or Constance, daughter of Frederic II, n, 
457 

Anne, wife of John Comnenus, n, 185 
Annibaldi, family of, 11, 564, 571, 596 
Annibalianus, brother of Constantine, see Hanni- 
balianus 

Annibalianus, General of Probus, i, 133 
Annona, 1, 659 

Ansars, or auxiliaries of Medina, n, 237, 242, 247, 
253 

Anses, Gothic demigods, i, 99 
Antala, Gothic prince, 1, 566 
Antaius the Moor, ii, 52 
Antes, I, 698; II, 34 

Anthemius, Emperor of the West, i, 580, 583-4, 
586-8, 841 

Anthemius, grandfather of the emperor, consul 
and praetorian prefect, 1, 533 
Anthemius, the architect, i, 661-2 
Anthimus, Bishop of Nicomedia, i, 735 
Anthimus, son of Constantine Copronymus, n, 
169-70 

Anthropomorphism, i, 845; n, 136 
Anticus, title, 11, 606 
Antigonus, i, 761; n, 663 
Antimonies, ii, 80 
Antinopolis, in tipper Egypt, i, 661 
Antindus, i, 31 

Antioch, i, 21, 45, 54, 58, 64,78, 85, 109-10, 123, 
125, 130, 146, 149-50, 196, 201-4, 224, 232, 
273-4, 283, 289, 304, 311, 316, 318-19, 324, 
33S-9» 34L 356-8, 362-4, 381-3, 388, 391, 418, 


Antioch-Chosrou, n, 42-3 
Antioch PisidiSi (Akshehr), n, 395, 502 
Antiochus, King, 1, 499 
Antiochus, officer of the household, t, 265 
Antiochus, proconsul of Greece, i, 478 


Antiochus Sidetes, 1, 179, 847 
Anti-Tribonians, n, yt 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, i, 66z; n, 3, 5, 7, 23.5, 

29-3 L 56, 58* 67 

Antonines, the, i, 1-5, 8-13, 17-18, 23-4, 28, 31-2, 
36-7* 39» 5i> 62, 67, 72, 98, 100, 130, 203, 670 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, !, i, 4-5, 
8-13, 17.18, 23.4, 31-2, 34-6, 38-41, 44-5, 50-1, 
53» 55> 59» 62, 83-4, 95, 143, 203, 205, 221-2, 
361-2 

Antoninus Pius, Emperor, i, 1-5, 8-13, 17-18, 
23-4> 31-2, 34, 62, 72, 207-8, 215 
Antoninus, i, 281 
Antoninus, Arrius, i, 37 

Antoninus, name taken by: Geta and Garacalla, 
h 52, 59 > 62; Eiagabalus, 58-9, 62; Diadu- 
menianus, 57, 62; Alexander Severus, 688 
Antonimls, Proconsul of Asia, i, 220 j 
Antonius, L., i, 681 I 

Antony, Saint, 1, 323, 347, 594-5, 8o)f, 867 
Antony, Mark, i, 25; 11, 626 \ 

Antrustion, rank of, I, 617, 622 \ 

Anulinus, master of Diocletian, i, 142\ 

Anulinus, praetorian praefect, i, 76, 163 
Apamea (Corna), i, 107,460-1,791; tt, 42, 113, 
155-6, 269, 310 
Apasarus, ii, 46 
Aper, Arrius, i, 141 
Apharban, i, 151 
Aphdal, Sultan, n, 399 
Apocalypse, the, i, 201, 722 
Apocaucus, II, 473-4 
Apodemius, i, 341 

Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, ii, 137 
Apollinaris, Patriarch of Alexandria, Ii, ;i58 
Apollinaris, son of Sidonius, i, 615 
Apollinaris, works of, i, 785 
Apollo, i, 184-6, 238, 290, 356-7, 365, 734; Colos¬ 
sus of Rhodes, n, 270 
Apollodorus, i, 897 
Apollonia, 1, 791 
Apolloniates, i, 107 

Apollonius, ambassador of Marcian, i, 558 
Apollonius of Tyana, i, 123, 734 
Apostles, i, 192, 194, 196-7, 205-6, 227 
Apotheosis, see Deification of Emperors 
Apparitors, i, 244 
Apsimar, see Tiberius III 
Apuleius, i, 677, 725, 734 
Apulia, I, 515, 581, 640-1; n, i8, 54, 57, 64, 349- 
55 , 362, 304 
Apulians, i, 9, 14 
Aqueducts, Roman, see Rome 
Aquileia, i, ao, 75-7, 118, 130, 371, 337-8, 448, 
481, 496, 538, 566-7 

Aquitain, i, 8, I22, 520, 615, 624; ii, 211, 293-4) 

Aquyrion, i, 262 
Arabah, ii, 225 

Arabia, i, i, 3, 22-3, 66, 113, 143-4, 264, 299; n, 
50, iii, 220-3, 227, 2 f>. 4 «a, 420 
Arabia, daughter of Justin II, ii, zo2 
Arabian Nights, n, 686 
Arabico-Hebraea, ii, 667 
Arabissus, 1, 531; 11, 104 

Arabs, i, 8,10,80,84,124, 148,265,283,366, 5 i 4 ) 
536,584) 659* 667; n, 3,43,124,1 33 .197. 

^ 7 - 8 , 253, 451-2, 486; see also, SaraccPSi 
T^rks 

Aradus, u, 270 
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Aramaean, seg Syriac 
Araric, i, 261 -a 
Aratus, n, 61 
Araxea, see Aboras 
Ariba, n, 131-a 
Arbalist, n, 395 
Arbcla, i, 694, 791 
Arbctio, i, 340» 387 
Arbogastcs the Frank, i, 447-8, 453-5 
Arcadia, sister of Pulcheria, 1, 533 
Arcadius, Emperor of the East, i, 438, 450, 456, 
465, 468.74, ^78, 49a, 533.5, 527.9, 531-8, 534 
Arcadius Gharisius, 1, 740 
Arch of C!onstantine, see Rome 
Archaeopoiis, n, 48 
Archbishop, i, 304 
Archelais (Erekli), n, 395 
Archimagus, i, 82 
Archimedes, i, 661 
Ardaburius, i, 538, 557, 582, 853 
Ardaric, i, 548, 564, 569 
Ardeshir i, see Artaxerxes 1 
Arduin, n, 350 
Arclatc, see Arles 

Areobindus, the Ck)th, i, 536; ii, 5a 

Arethas, St., Prince of Negra, ii, 610 

Arcthas, Arabian chief, 11, 41, 43 

Arcthusa (Restan), i, 356 

Aretinus, Leonardus Brunus, ii, 525, 767 

Arezzo, n, 767 

Argseus, Mount, n, 700 

Argentaria (Colmar), i, 424 

Argo, I, 829 

Argos (Napoli di Romania, Nauplia), i, 10, 108, 
34 a- 3 . 479 . 483: n, 314. 44 a. 468 
Argyropulus, John, n, 526 
Argyrus, 11, 352 
Ariadne, 1, 035 

Arianism, i, 190, 307, 315-16, 327, 358, 391, 418, 


438-42, 444-5» 495> 592, 601-8, 642-4; ii, 10, 19 
Arians, i, 311-12, 315-16, 318-21, 324-6, 328, 356, 



Aricia, i, 29 
ArU, 1, 133 
Ariminum, see Rimini 

Arinthaeus, i, 366, 377, 387, 403, 405-6, 796, 
842 

Ariolica (Ardelica, Peschiera), i, 858 
Ariomanites, i, 769; see Arians 
Ariovistus, i, 618 
Aristides, I, 204, 678 
Arist'obulus, i, 142 

Aristotle, i, 23, 56, 83, 159, 205, 339-4^, 669, 769; 
0,526 

317 . 

Arles (Arelate), i, 20, 164-6, 203, 304, 306, 320-1, 
49J, 5>6-»7. 5»». 559. 574. 8o9. 6«5-*6. 640; 

. “• 293 

Armatius, widow of, i, 552 
Armenia, i, 3, 10, 63, 80, 84-5, 109, 123, 148-50, 
152, 220, 265-6, 280, 298, 365, 378, 402-3, 422, 
536-7, 667, 701; n, 44, 128, 130, 157, 329-32, 
. 372-5, 484; language of, 11, 152 
Armenians, 1, 403-4; n, 41, 44, 152, *97 j 499J 
religious sect ofi 152, 150-7, 522 
^mcntarius, see Galerius 
Arminians,n,335, 704 

Armmius, 1,103 


Armonp (Bretagne), i, 397, 521-2, 571, 612* 627, 
629, 677 

Armoricans, i, 521, 563,612,627 
Arnold of Brescia, n, 561-2 
Amulph, Duke of Moravia, 11, 339 

^pacf. II, 338, 341.707 

i^ragon, i, 8; u, 2u, ^5-8, 555 
Arras, i, 489, 609 
Arrechis, ii, 211 
Arrian, i, 674-5; 4® 

Arsaces, reigns in Western Armenia*, under An 
cadius, I, 536 

Arsaces Tiranus, King of Armenia, i, 365, 402 
Arsacides, i, 80, 83, 109, 148, 265, 402, 536-7; n, 

^ 175. 179,632 
Arsacius, i, 531 
Arscnites, ii, 462 
Arsenius, bishop, i, 317-18 
Arsenius, Patriarch of Nice, n, 458-9; Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 461-2 
Arsenius, tutor of Arcadius, i, 470 
Arsinoe (Fium), 11, 690 
Artaban, Armenian prince, n, 52, 58-60 
Artaban, King of Parthia, i, 80 
Artabanus, ii, 175 
Artabazus, ii, 53 
Artagera (Ardis), i, 802 

Artasires, one of the assassins of Gontharis, n, 611 
Artasires, successor of Chosroes, i, 536-7 
Artavasdes, commander of Armenian army, i, 149 
Artavasdcs, King of Armenia, i, 701 
Artavasdus, 11, 199 
Artaxata, i, 265, 536 

Artaxerxes I. (Ardeshir), i, 80, 83-6, 109, 139 

Artemita (Dastagerd), ii, 125, 131-2 

Artemius, Duke of Egypt, i, 341 

Artemius, see Anastasius II 

Artemon, i, 205 

Arthur, King, i, 627 

Artogcrassa, i, 402-3 

Artois, Count of^ ii, 419 

Arura, i, 868 

Aruspices, 1, 290 

Arvandus, i, 506-7 

Arzanene, i, 152 

Arzema (Azarmidocht), ii, 255 

Arzingan, n, 498 

Asan, II, 425 

Asbad the Gepid, ii, 62 

Asburg, see Asgard 

Ascalon, i, 789; ii, 269, 402, 416-17 

Ascanius, Lake, ii, 394 

Ascausar (Aksunkur), n, 409 

Ascetics, Christian, i, 193, 530, 593, 723, 726 ' 

Asclepiodatus, i, 133, 145-6 

Asena, see Bertezena 

Asfeld, plain of, n, 98 

Asfendiar, i, 413 

As-gard, i, 98 

Asia, see Table of Contents 

Asia Minor, see Table of Contents 

Asiarch, i, 725 

As-of, see As-Gard 

Asomaton, ii, 540 

Aspacuras, 1, 402-3 

Aspalathus, i, 158 « . « 

Aspar, Prince of Lesser Scythia, i, 891 

Aspar, son of Ardaburius, V 538 , 542 , 557, $82-49 

035^ ' : ' 

Asprudus, I, 151 
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Assassins or Ismaelians, n, 483 
Assise of Jerusalem, 11, 403-4 
Assyria, i, 3, 80, 84, i 49 » 367 - 9 » 374 - 5 ; n, 39 * 43 * 
129, 131, 227, 248,075; see also Irak 
Asta, 1, 482 
Astarte, i, 59 
Asterius, St., i, 821 
Asterius, Count, i, 540 
Asti, n, 739 
Astingi, I, 261 
Astolpho, Paladin, 11, 656 
Astolphus, II, 203-4 
Astorga, i, 576 
Astrachan, n, 484, 497 
Asturians, i, 8 
Asturias, i, 8, 65; ii, 685 
Atabeks, n, 376, 409, 412 
Atcll, see Volga 
Athalaric, i, 646; ii, 15 
Athanaric, i, 404-6, 418, 432, 600 
Athanasius, St., i, 303, 308, 311-12, 315-24, 328, 
358-60, 382, 391, 594, 605, 795, 868 
Athanasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, u, 469 
Athaulf, see Adolphus 
Atheism, 1, 215; ii, 686 
Athenais, see Eudocia 

Athens, i, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 23-4, 107-9, ni, 130, 
135. * 59 . 20*. 25*. 276, 337 . 34a. 347 . 478 - 9 . 
665, 668-71, 697; n, 170, 363, 44a, 463, 467-8. 
528 

Athos, Mount, i, 117; monks of, n, 476-7, 530 

Athribis, ii, 644 

Atlas, Mount, 1, 11, 541 

Atmeidan, see Constantinople 

Atropatene, i, 152, 265 

Atsiz, the ^rizmian, lieutenant of Malek Shah, 
II, 380 

Attacotti, I, 398 

Attains, Count of Autun, i, 621-2 
Attains, Praefect of Rome, i, 507-8, 514-15, 517-18 
Attica, I, 478; II, 468 
Atticus, I, 11^19, 677 

Atticus, successor of Chrysostem, i, 845; ii, 139 

Attila (Etzcl), I, 418, 534, 539, 545-9, 551-68 

Attitianus, i, 703 

Attok, 11,497 

Attuarii, i, 334 

Atyras, ii, 614 

Atys and Cybele, i, 346 

Auchenii, i, 831 

Audefleda, n, 601 

Audians, i, 442; ii, 139 

Audoin, ii, 98 

Augsburg, I, 9; II, 339-40 

Augurs, I, 457 

Augustal Pra^fect of Egypt, 1, 244 
Augustans, i, 475 

Augustin, St., I, 373, 446, 466, ^7, 509, 530, 
541-2, 605, 673, 720-1, 729, 766, 819-20, 828; 
relics of, ii, 9 

Augustulus (Romulns), i, 590-1 
Augustus, i, 1-4, 8-9, 14, 17-18, 24-33, 42 * 45 - 6 * 
50-1* 55* 59* 65-6, 79* J06, 130,134,142,154-5, 
i8o, 213, 256-7,278, 342, 361-2, 485,498, 503* 
676,680,701,712,834,851; II, 77,83 
Auranitis, see Hawran 
Adrasius, Mount, iz, 13, 51 
AureUaiit consul* u ^28 

Aurdian* Emperor, i, 114, 118-33, 142* 169, 

385-4, 656 


Aurelius Litua, i, 118 

Aurelius, see Antoninus, Marcus 

Aureolus, i, in, 114-16, 125 

Aureus (coin), ii, 723 

Auri OblatiOf i, 747 

Aurungzebe, 1, 694, 853; n, 505 

Auruss Khan, ii, 496 

Ausonius, i, 741, 811, 838 

Auspices, I, 680 

Autharis, ii, 102, 105, 107-8 

Autonomus, St., church of, n, I2i 

Autun, I, 20, J22, 166, 254, 267-8, 284, 609, 679 

Auvergne, i, 586-7, 589, 609, 615, 620-2 

Auxentius, Mount, ii, 700 

Auxiliaries, 1, 6-8 

Auximum, see Osimo 

Avars, n, 36-7, 97-100, 104, ii7-i8w 126, 129-30, 
2Il*-f2 ^ 


Averroes, ii, 693 

Aversa, ii, 350-1, 355 

Avicenna, ii, 355 

Avienus, senator, i, 568, 867 

Avignon, i, 613, 720; ii, 219, 511, ii3, 517-18^ 

569,573-4.577.58' -3 ^ ^ \ 

Avitus, Bishop of Vienna, 1, 612, 618 \ 

Avitus, senator, minister of Aetius, i, 563, 574-6^ 

. ® 5.5 

Awsitcs, II, 236 
Axuch, II, 187-8 
Axume, ii, 50, 160 
Axumites, see Abyssinians 
Ayesha, ii, 244-8, 665 


Ayoubites, see Curds 
Ayub (Job), n, 411-12 
Azan, II, 448 

Azimus (Azimuntium, Esimonton), 1, 552, 853; 


n, 119 

Azoph, see Tana 
Azymites, 11, 529-30, 544-5 
Azyms, ii, 422 
Azzadin, 11, 484, 486 
Azzo (Axo), II, 714 


Baalbec, see Heliopolis 

Babain, 11, 411 

Babec, i, 693 

Babegan, i, 693 

Babylas, St., 1, 557-8, 363 

Babylon, i, 22, 80, 84-5, 88, 368, 373; n, 42, 1141 

675 

Babylon, Egyptian, ii, 271-2 
Bacchanals, 1, 203 
Bacchus, St., ii, 633 
Bactriana, 11, 39, 153, 607 
Bacurius, 1, 4^, 455, 763 
Badaverd, 11, 125 
Badoeri, ii, 629 
Badou, Mount, i, 626 
Baduarius, 11, 102 
Baduila, see Totila 
Baetica, i, 8, 518-19, 540; u, 282 
Bagai, i, 327 

Bagaudae, i, 144, 571, 579, 703 
Bagavan, Mount, 1, 149 

Bagdad, 11, 2^, 298-9, 305-6, 308, 310, 37 *'®’ 

„ 376 *. 409 . 483, 691 

Baghisian, ii, 396 

Baharites, n, 420, 734 

Bahram, see Vahranes 

Bahrein, n, 221, 306, 665 
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Baiac, x, 129, 642 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, n, 117-20 
Baikal, Lake, i, 414 
Bail (Regent), ii, 441 

Bajazet I (Ilderim Bayazid), Sultan, n, 491-4, 
498-503> 756 

Bajazet, vizir of Amurath II, n, 506 
Balbatus, see Vaballathus 
Balbinus (D. Gaelius Calvius), i, 74, 76-7 
Balbus, Cornelius, i, 691 
Balch, 1, 80, 82; II, 257, 481 
Baldwin I (Count of Flanders), Emperor of the 
East, II, 427, 429-30,432. 434 , 437 , 440 -i, 444-5 
Baldwin II, Emperor of the East, ii, 447-51, 454, 
460 

Baldwin I, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, n, 388, 
296, 400, 402 

Baldwin II, King of Jerusalem, u, 402 
Baldwin III, King of Jerusalem, ii, 413 
Baldwin IV, King of Jerusalem, ii, 413 
Baldwin V, King of Jerusalem, ii, 413 
Baldwin, hermit, pretender to the Empire of the 
East, 11, 445 
Balearic Islands, i, 11 
Balik, horde of, ii, 370 
Baiiol, Ursclius (Urscllus, Russelius), n, 721 
Baliols, II, 721 
Balista, 11, 20 
Balista, Emperor, i, 111 
Balti (Baltha), i, 478, 517 
Baltic Sea, i, 22 
Banchor, Monastery of, i, 595 
Bannerets, ii, 353; see Valvassors 
Baptism, i, 191, 297-8, 306, 326, 438, 604, 606, 
724; II, 711 

Baradeus, James (Jacobus Zanzalus), u, 155 

Barbalissus, ii, 42 

Barbarus, Franciscus, 11, 768 

Barbatio, i, 275, 285 

Barberini, family of, 11, 596 

Barbus, Pantaleon, 11, 742 

Barca, i, 11 

Barcelona, 1, 519; ii, 283 
Barchochebas, i, 208 
Bardanes, rebel, ii, 172 

Bardanes, surnamed Philippicus, n, 167-8, 172 
Bardas Phocas, ii, 181 
Bardas Sclerus, ii, 181 

Bardas, uncle of Michael III, n, 176, 326, 423 
I. 94 . 398, 627. 629 
Bai^, I, 525 

Bar-Hcbracus, see Abulpharagius 
Bari, n, 346, 351, 354, 364 
Band, n, 125 

Barkok, Circassian (Mamaluke), ii, 499 
Barlaam, Calabrian monk, ii, 47 ^ 7 > 


narmecides, n, 300 
Barnabas, St., Gospel of, n, 667 
woncclli, n, 581 
Barsumas, n, 143.4 
Bartholemy, Peter, n, 398-9 
Bartolus, n, 219 
Basic and Cursic, i, 548 

I 765, 787:8, 797, 815 
Basil I, the MacMonian, n, 175-7,326,331- 

^peror, n, 179^1, 3 « 5 . 337 
^hbishop of Caesarea, i, 392, 439 
Basil the monk, i, 594; n, 704 


Basil, city of, i, 8, 285; 11, 516-18, 521-2 

Basilacius, 11, 185, 373.4 

Basileus, title of, i, 154; u, 214, 337 

Basilicsy II, 177, 311 

Basilides, ii, 161 

Basilides the Gnostic, n, 136 

Basilidians, i, 184 

Basilina, i, 797 

Basiliscus, i, 584.5, 635 

Basilius, consul, i, 592 

Basilius, delator of Boethius, i, 890 

Basilius, Roman Patrician, n, 57 

Basilius, senator, i, 504, 858 

Basina, i, 609 

Basra, i, 367; see Bassora 

Bassi, I, 450 

Bassianus (Caesar), i, 174, 714 
Bassianus, name of Caracalla, i, 686 
Bassianus, name of Elagabalus, i, 58-9 
Bassora (Basra, Bussorah), 11, 227, 248, 256, 306, 
673 

Bastarnae, i, 99, 135, 147, 47a 
Batavians, i, 95, 135, 283, 331, 609, 674; horse- 
guards, 122, 683; legion, 383, 394, 399; war, 92 
Bath (Aquae Sulis), i, 20, 626 
Batnae, i, 365 
Batnir, ii, 497 
Batou, II, 484-6 
Bau (Pabau), i, 868 
Bauto, i, 470 
Baux, de, James, ii, 745 

Baux, name corrupted from Baltha, i, 824; Lords 
of, near Arles, 824 
Bavaria, i, 9; ii, 339 
Bavarians, i, 538, 546, 616; ii, 211, 340 
Beatrice, u, 464 
Beaune, i, 679 
Becket, Thomas, i, 732 
Bede, the Venerable, i, 190, 398, 624 
Beder, ii, 238 
Bederiana, i, 891 

Bedoweens, ii, 221-3, 225, 241, 306, 600 

Beglerbegs, ii, 533 

Beineddin, ii, 409 

Bela IV, King of Hungary, ii, 484 

Bela (Alexius), Hungarian prince, n, 188-9 

Belenus, i, 75 

Beles (Balis), 11, 220 

Belfry (Belfridus), n, 728 

Belgae, i, 9 

Belgic Gaul, i, 8, 559, 562 
Belgrade, see Singidunum 

Belisarius, i, 603, 648, 655, 661, 861; n, 2-13, 
16-32, 43, 52, 55-60, 65.7 
Bellini, Gentuc, 11, 772 
Bellona, temple of, n, 330 
Bcltis, 1 ,745 ^ . 

Bclus, I, 705; tower of, ii, 675 
Benacus, i, 568; ii, 64 
Bender, i, 3 

Benedict XI, Pope, n, 569, 7^0 

Benedict XII, Pope, ii, 510-11, 583, 787-8 

Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna), Pope, n, 584P5 

Benedict XIV, Pope, n, 596 

Benedict Anianinus, i, 869 

Benefice, i, 619; n, 215. 218 

Benevento, n, 347, 355 * 362, 464 

Beneventum, n, 18, 211, 349 * 5 ®> 355 

Bengal, n, ^3 

Benjamin of Tudela, n, 3x3 
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Benjamin, Patirim'ch of the Ck>pts, n, 159, 97a 
Bentivoglio, i, 760 
Beoigor, i, 865 

Beran-birig (Marlborough), 1, 88s 
Berbers, Barbara or Barbarians, n, S79 
Berenice, concubine of Htus^ 11, 85 
Bergamo, city of, 1, 566 
Beric, I, 555-6 
Berimund, i, 891 
Berlass, n, 495 

Bernard, St., 1,190, 733; n, 362, 408-9,560-1,571, 

Bernier, i, 

Beroea^ ' 

Bercea, see Aleppo 
Berry, i, 586 

Bertezena (Berte-scheno), n, 35 
Bertha, daughter of Hugo, ii, 320 
Bertha, mother of Hugo, 11, 320 
Bertha (Irene), wife of Manuel I, Gomnenus, n, 

188 

Berytus, 1, 245,656, 660, 669, 789; n, 69, 269,421 
Berzem, n, 374 
Bcsangon, 1, 334; n, 293 

Bessarion, Bishop of Nice, ii, 518, 520-2, 525-6, 

530 

Bessas, general of Justinian, n, 47, 55-7 
Bessi, I, 807 

Bethlem (Bethlehem), i, 595, 784; n, 400, 418 
Bezabde, i, 282-3 
Bibars, see Bondocdar 

Bible, text of the Latin, i, 605, translated into the 
Arabic, u, 228 
Bigerra (Bejar), n, 283 
Bigleniza, i, 891 
Bilbeys, see Pelusium 
Bihner, see Gilimer 
Bindoes, n, 115-17 
Bineses, i, 380 
Bingen, i, 758 
Bir, I, 790 
Biserta, n, 302 

Bi^ops, I, i 94 - 9 > 203, 217-18, 223-6, 229, 232-3, 

293* 296-7, 299-306, 311, 314-16, 392, 324, 
329-30, 349 . 302, 39J-2, 435 > 438 , ^1-2, 451, 

507, 522, 541, 595. 801-2, 611-12, 622-4, 828, 

724; II, 567 
Bisseni,.n, 707 
Bissextile, i, 384 

Bithynia, i, 10, 18, 107, 123, 191, 202, 205, 236, 

304. 309. 327, 387. 524. 859; 393 . 488 

Bizon, n, 543 
Blandina, i, 731 
Bleda, 1, 5^; widow of, 554 
Blemmves, i, 125,133,147; n, 143-- 
Bliws, faction of, i, 6^-9, 653-5; n, 43, i 3 i, 147, 

Boccace (Boccaccio), ii, 523-5 
Bochara (Bukhara), i, 656; n, 36, 259, 375, 481 
Bceotia, i, 10; n, 468 

Boethkii (Mmilius), minister of Theodoric, 1, 398, 

641,6494^,789 

Boethius, prmtorian prsefect, 1, 570 
Bogomiles, n, 704 

Bo he mia, i, g, 706; n, 311,118, 346,534,616 
Bohemian!, a, 340,517-18,530; 534 
Bohenmicl, a, §56.7, 359-60, 36a, 389, 391, 395, 
7.SSar40<^,.4M.4O5 ^ „ 

a). i» 493 » 50^ 59a; o. 587* 


\ 


Bolsena (Volsiniensis, Tarquiniensia), n, 6oi 

Bona, CaM^ i, 585 

Bona, see Hippo Regius 

Bondocdar (Jmbars), n, 420, 75s 

Boniface, St., n, 204 

Boniface IV, Feme, i, 818; n, 792 

Boniface VIII, Pope, n, 569,572, 580, 780-1, 788 

Boniface IX, Pope, n, 584 

Boniface, Count, i, 513, 539-43 

Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, u, 429, 432, 

^ 434-5. 437 . 440-1. 445 

Boniface, servant of Aglae, 1, 330 

Bonn, i, 758 

Bononia, on the Danube, i, 336 

Bononia, see Bologna 

Bononia, see Gessoriacum 

Bonosus, I, 136, 702 

Bonzei^ |r, 36 ‘ 

Borak, n, 232 
Borani, i, 99 

Bordeaux, i, so, 443, 513, 530, 609,^15; n, 293 
Borderers, i, 246-7 
Borga, Khan, ii, 486 
Borgites (Burji), 11, 420 
Borneo, ii, 483 

Borysthenes, i, 99, 105; n, 343-5 
Bosnia, i, 9; n, 485, 490 
Bosphorus, city of, n, 36 
Bosphorus, kingdom of, i, 3, 105-7, 235 
Bosphorus, Strait of, i, 10, 107-8, 116, 235-6; n, 

343-4.432.478,503.546-8 

Bostra (Bosra), i, 692; ii, 229, 260, 662 
Botaniates, see Nicephorus Botaniates 
Bothcric, i, 451 
Botrys, n, 69 

Boucher, Guillaume, xi, 755 
Boucicault, Marshal, n, 492, 494 
Bouillon, ii, 388 
Boulogne, i, 1^-5 
Bourdelois, i, 878 
Bourges, i, 808 

Boursa (Brusa), n, 489, 492-3, 501-3, 506-9, 554 

Bowides, n, 308, 369-71, 687 

Brabant, i, 8, 283, 520; n, 387 

Bracara, i, 518 

Bracce^ i, 704 

Brachmans, i, 693 

Braga, i, 576 

Bramante, n, 598 

Brancaleone, ii, 564, 594 

Brandenburg, u, 605 

Braniseba, u, 189 

Breakspear, Nicholas, see Adrian IV 
Bregetio, i, 407-8 
Bremen, n, 211^^339 
Brenta, xi, 33^ 

Breones, i, 563 
Brescia, i, 169; n, 561 
Bretagne, see Armorica 
Bridges, n, 73 
Bridget, St., u, 583 

Brienne, Walter de, see Walter de Brieime 

1, 9, 674 „ ^ 0, 

Britain, i, a, 7-9,11, ao, 23, 44-5, M-S. » 7 i 

95-6,118, lai-a, 135,144-6,161,929,28B, 33'. 
994.396-9.436. 4»ft 600,624-9! ^ 

^110,514-15,616,789 
Britou, I, a, 83, 58i-a, 559, .635-9; 

789 

BtiUu, t, 639 



Brivas (Brioude), i» 576, 691 
Bruchion^ 

Bnicteri, i, 95 
Bnindusium, u, 351, 418 
Bnmechild, 6 od 

BruiMwick, i, 89, 103; n, 426, 714, 751 
Bnisa, see Boursa and Prusa 
Bruttium, i, 515, 581, 642; n, 64 
Brutus, the elder, 1, 29, 241, 449 
Brutus, the TVojan, i, 800 
Brycnnius, see Nicephorus 
Bubalia, in Pannonia, i, 697 
BucccUn, n, 63-5 
Bucentaur, 11, 519 
Bucharia, ii, 258 
Buda,«, 280; n, 532 
Buffaloes, n, 107 
Bugia, II, 278 
Bulgaria, i, 10,647; u, 166-7, >^ 1 , 335 - 7 » 344 * 
346, 387* 423. 450* 457 » 485-6, 509, 532-3 
Bulgarians, i, 637, 640; ii, 33-4, 65-6, 129, 147, 
166.7, 171, 175, 291, 332-3, 335-8, 340, 423, 
425. 445 » 450, 474 » 489-9* 

Bulla, 11, 8, 51 

Burgundians, i, 98, 133, 146, 395-6, 486, 488, 517, 
520, 547, 559, 563-4, 575, 579, 586, 588, 600, 
602, 609-10, 612-16, 618, 639-40, 698; n, 26, 
106, 215-16 

Burgundy, i, 22, 90, 520, 612-14; **> 293 
Burgundy, Duke of^ opposes Bajazet Sultan, 11, 

492 

Burgundy, Duke of, uncle of Charles VI, 11, 492, 
^ 5 * 4 . 5*9 

Burrampooter, n, 758-9 
Busbec^uius, ii, 502, 756 
Busentinus (Bazentinus), I9 513 
Busiris (Busir), 1, 147; n, 295-0 
Buwayhids, see Bowides 
Buzes, n, 31 
Buzurg Mihur, n, 113 
Byrrhus, i, 37 
Byzacena, see Byzacium 
Byzacium, i, 544, 690 

Byzantium, i, 49, 172, 177-8, 235, 237-8, 303 
Byzas, i, 737 

Gaab, u, 664, 671 
Caaba, n, 226-8, 232, 239-41, 307 
Gabades (Kobad), i, 667-8; u, 38-9 
Cabul, II, 49 

Cadarigan, title of, n, 30 
Cadesia, ii, 256 
Gadhi, n, 252 

Gadtjah, n, 228-9, 235-6, 246 
Cadiz, see Gades 
Gaecilian, i, 501, 305-6 
Gsecilr^ i, 701; see Lactantius 
Caelestian, i, 544 

I, 3 

^erscgont (Caer-narvon), i, 811 
Gaew, Julius, 1, 2, 5, 8, 15, 2^9, 33. 50, 64, 90, 
^ 104, 166, 987, 361-2, 679, 689, 712, 794 . 

Caesar and Augustus, titles of, i, 29, 155; u, 3*7 
'-^*Mapca, capita of Cappadocia, i, no, 296, 317, 
360; n, 124, 372, 500 
Caesarea in Mauretania, 1, 400; n, 9-ro 
Caesarea in Numidia. x. 687 
^^*«Mrea in Syria, i, 202, 317, 789? **> 269, 400* 
4x6 
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Gaesaxini, Julian, w Julian, Gardinal 
Caesarius, Bishop of Arles, 1, 649 
Gaesarius, consul, i, 846 
Caesarius, master of the offices, i, 450 
Gaesarius, Romeui magistrate, t, 678 
Caesarius, son of Duke of Naples, n, 303 
Casars of Julian, 1, 339, 361-2 
Caf, see Imaus 
Gafarello, family of, n, 596 
Caffa, II, 478 
Cagan, see Khan 
Cagliari, i, 476; ii, 8 
Gahina, Queen of the Moors, 11, 279-80 
Cairo, i, 720; ii, 159, 272, 298, 379, 410, 412, 
^4*9-20, 500, 503 
Gairoan, n, 278-9, 287, 296 
Caius Caesar, see Caligula 
Gaius, Roman presbyter, i, 820 
Caius, the civilian n, 78, 81 
Calabria, i, 14, 515, 581, 640-1; ii, 18, 54,64, 349, 
^ 353 : 5 . 364-6, 523-4. 537 
Galapin (Callistus Athomannus), ii, 773 
Caicd (Khalid, Ellisthaeus), 11, 239, 241-3, 254, 
259-67, 269-70, 610 
Caledonia, i, 3, 53, 204, 397-8 
Caledonian war of Severus, i, 52-4 
Caledonians, i. 2, 53, 145, 30^9 
Caligula (Gaius Caesar), i, 28-30,32, 70,154,180, 
248, 7*9. 802 

Calil Basha, n, 421, 540-2, 547 
Caliph, office of, n, 247, 252 
Calisia, i, 706 
Galixtus II, u, 560, 724 
Callinicum, i, 366, 452 
Callinicus of rieliopolis, n, 291 
Gallixene, i, 783 
Calmucks, i, 416, 546 
Galoccrus, i, 749 

Calo-John (Joannice), u, 425, 443-5, 448 
Calvary, Mount, i, 308, 353-4. 379 . 400-1 
Calvin, ii, 334 
Galycadnus (Saleph), 11, 733 
Calydonian boar, u, 18 
Camaldoli, u, 631 
Cambrai, i, 561 
Camelopardalis, i, 683; n, 503 
Camels, n, 125, 221-2 
Camillus, Marcus Furius, i, 14, 712 
Camisards of Languedoc, i, 327 
Campania, i, 9, 63, 199, 253, 431, 519, 515, 581, 
591, 643; n, 62, 64, 569, 571, 597 
Campania, or Champagne, i, 90, i 92 , 394, 

564 

Gamphire, ii, 256-7 

Gampi Canini, or Valley of Beliingzone, x, 8G1 
Gampona, i, 176 
Campsa, ii, 65 
Canabus, Nicholas, n, 741 
Canada, 1, 87 
Cananaeans, 11, 601 
Canary Islands, i, 675 
Cancellariusy i, 707 
Candace, eunuch of, 1, 720 
Candahar, ii, 482, 496 
Candax, n, 302 
Gandia, ii, 302; see Crete 
Gandidian, n, 141 
Candidianus, i, 172-3 
Candioli, n, 37 

Canighul, n, 504 J 
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Ganinian law, i, 705 

Cannae, i, 427; n, 351 

Cannon of Mohammed II, n, 542-3, 545*6 

Canobin, Monastery of, n, 156 

Canon Nameh of Soliman II, 11, 774 

Cantabrians, i, 8 

Cantacuzene, John, see John VI 

Cantaciizene, Matthew, 11, 476 

Canterbury, n, 514 

Ganuleius, tribune, i, 742 

Capelianus, i, 73 

Capernaum, ii, 380 

Capetians, ii, 724, 726 

Caphar, ii, 773 

Caphargamala, i, 466 

Capiculi, n, 543 

Capistran (John Capistrano), n, 771 
Capitation tax, i, 253-5; * 77 » 201 

Capito, Ateius, ii, 76-8 

Capitol of Rome, i, 3, 74, 126, 153, 214, 278, 304, 
460, 504, 573, 586, 730, 829; II, 563, 573, 575-6, 
586, 596.7 

Capitoline games, i, 77, 691; n, 785 
Capitoiine Mount, see Rome 
Capitolinus, 1, 683 
Capizucchi, ii, 571 
Capoccia, family of, h, 596 
Caporioni, n, 587 

Cappadocia, i, 6-7, 10, 19, no, 131, 250, 303, 
321; II, 128, 329-30 
Capraria, Island of, i, 475 
Capsia, ii, 363 

Captain, Roman order, u, 217 

Capua, I, 9, 18, 20, 497, 512; u, 19, 106, 347, 

ii, 5 

Capuzzi, n, 780 

Ceuracalla, i, 52-60,62,64,67-70, 72,84,104, 222; 
n, 75 

Caracorum (Holin), 11, 485 
Caractacus, i, 2 

Caramania, Emir of, ii, 488, 491, 532, 539 

Garashar Nevian, ii, 495 

Carausius, i, 144-5 

Carbeas, the Paulician, ii, 331 

Garbonarian, forest, 1, 561 

Carcassonne, 11, 283 

Garche, i, 377 

Cardinals, n, 214-15, 561, 563, 568, 578, 583 

Carduchians, i, 152 

Carduene (Corduene), i, 152 

Caribert, King of Paris, i, 884 

Carinus (M. Aurelius), i, 137-42 

Carizme (Khwarizm), i, 416; ii, 259, 375, 481-2, 

496 

Garizmians (Corasmins), 1, 419, 481, 487, 495 
Carloman, brother of Charlemagne, 11, 21 o 
Carloxnan, King of Hungary, xi, 390 
Garlovingian dynasty, ii, 204-5, 

Carmania, ix, 114 
Carmath, n, 306 
Carmathians, 11, 306-7 
Carmel, Mount, u, 415 
Carmelites, 1, 867; 11, 746 
Carnuntum, i, 684 
Caroccio of Milan, ix, 566 
Carpi, It 99-100, 147 
Garpilio, i, 559 

Carpini, John de Plano, n, 754 
Ca^xxsrates, n, 136 


Carpocratians, 1, 210 

Carrhae, 1, 109, 794; temple of the Moon at, 56, 

365, 366; XI, 686 

Carthage, x, 7, ii, 20, 60, 65, 72-3, 130, 135, 147, 
167, 197, 205, 217-18, 301, 304, 461.2, 461, 
5 i 5 » 541» 543 - 4 > 57 h 573 » 580-1, 584-5, 603.5, 
664, 712, 724; II, 7-11, 16, 51.3, 279 
Carthagena, i, 65, 518, 540, 575, 580; il, 685 
Carun, x, 53 
Carus, I, 133, 136-42 
Casbin, ii, 129 
Cash, territory of, ii, 495 
Cashgar, n, 375, 495 
Casia, see Icasia 
Casilinum, battle of, 11, 64-5 
Caspian or Albanian gates of Mount Caucasus, 
i, 668; II, 44 

Cassano,* battle of, x, 702 
Cassian, i, 869-70 

Cassian, duke of Mesopotamia, i, 28b 
Cassians, ii, 78 \ 

Cassiodorus, i, 97, 564, 567, 638, 640L1; ix, 14-15 
Cassius, Avidius, i, 32, 681-2, 786 \ 

Cassius, Dion, see Dion Cassius \ 

Cassius, Roman general, 1, 743 \ 

Cassius, Roman lawyer, 11, 78 ' 

Castabala, i, 789 

Gastalian fountain of Daphne, i, 357 

Castamona, ii, 183 

Castinus, i, 540 

Castor and Pollux, 1, 761 

Castoria, n, 189, 359 

Castra Herculis (Heraclea), i, 758 

Castriani, 11, 705 

Castricia, i, 845 < 

Castriot, George, see Scanderbeg 
Gastriotes, John, ii, 535 
Caswin, ii, 257 
Catacalon, 11, 183 
Catalans, ii, 466-8, 479 
Catalaunian Plains, 1, 564 
Catalonia, i, 8; 11, 211, 465 
Catana, 11, 16, 366 
Gatapan, title of, ix, 348 
Cathari, ii, 704; see Manichseans 
Cathay, ix, 754 
Catherine, St., ii, 583 

Catherine, grand-daughter of Baldwin II, 11, 
45 ^ 

Catholic, primate of the Persian church, 11, 152; 

of the Armenian church, 157 
Catholics, Roman, 1, 312, 438 
Catibah (Kutaiba), ii, 258-9 
Cato, the censor, i, 53, 645; ii, 76, 80, 84 
Cato the Younger, i, 584 
Gatti, I, 103, 706 
Catullus, I, 721, 782 

Catulus, gilds the roof of the capitol, 1, 860 
Catus, see ^Elius Paetus 
Gaucaland (Hauha-land), i, 418, 432 
Caueassa, in Sicily, 11, 5 

Caucasus, Mount, i, 152,413,417,658,668; it, 4b 
44-6,48,634 
Cava, u, 280 
Cavae, u, 571 
Cayem (Kaim), xz, 371-2 
Cazan, Khan of Persia, 11, 487 
Cazan, kingdom of, n, 484 
Gea, Isle of, n, 743 
Geaulin, 1, 626 
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Gecrops (Gocropim), i, 115 

Cedrenus, 1, 338 

Ccler, n, 146 

Celestial Water, n, 608 

Celestine 1 , ii, 140 

Celestine III, n, 367, 572 

Celsus, I, III, 117, 701, 723-4, 727-8 

Celtac, I, 331 

Celtiberians, i, 8 

Celtic Gaul, i, 8, 90, 144, 629; Celtic idiom, 15, 
397* 629 
Celts, I, 94, 144 
Cenis, Mount, i, 716 
Censors, i, 100, 223; n, 85 
Census, i, 252, 689, 830; n, 653 
Centaurs, i, 402 
Gentumcellac, ii, 24, 60, 303 
Centuries, n, 73, 562 
Ceos, I, 656 

Cephallonia, n, 361, 743 
Cephisus, n, 468 
Ceramis, battle of, ii, 356 
Cerca (Greca), i, 554 
Cerdic the Saxon, i, 626, 883 
Cerinthus of Asia, ii, 136 
Cerroni, ii, 581 
Cerularius, Michael, ii, 423 
Cesena, 11, 63 

Cethegus, the Patrician, u, 60 
Ceuta, see S^tem 
Ceylon, see Taprobana 
Chaboras, i, 306 

Chagan, the title, u, 37; the Ghagan, 126, 129-30 
Chaibar (Khaibar), n, 240, 243 
Chalcedon, i, 107, 141, 178, 235, 340-1, 469, 528, 
530; II, 121-2, 124, 127, 129-30, 139, I 44 - 5 > 43 * 
Chalcis, I, lOQ, 367: n, 42, 124, 263, 201 
Chalcondyles, Demetrius, ii, 526-7 
Chalcondyles, Laonicus, 11, 514, 543 
Chaldaeans, see Ghalybians 
dialed, see Gated 
GhMons, I, 122, 254, 394, 563-6 
Ghalybians (Chaldaeans), 1, 666; 11, 227 
Chamavians, i, 286-7 
Chanse, i, 416, 804, 852 
Chantong, i, 852 
Chapters, the Three, n, 149 
Charegites (Kharejites), ii, 236, 248-9 
Gharito, i, 383-4 

Charlemagne, i, 90, 396, 600, 616; n, 204-6, 

rtf Emperor (Charles I of 

France), ii, 657-8, 779 

Ghatles III, the Fat, Emperor (Charles II of 
France), ii, 213 

Charles III, the Simple, of France, ii, 658 
Charles IV, the Fair, of France, ii, 751 
Charles V of France, n, 788 
Charles VI of France, ii, 492, 513-14* 5®5 
paries VII of France, ii, 760 
Charles VIII of France, n, 555, 588 
Charles IV, Emperor, n, 219-20, 578, 581-2, 763 
V, Emperor, i, 156, 211, 233, 511; n, 279, 

Cjmrles^l/of Amou, ii, 464-6, 564, 719 
J:Aarles XII of Sweden, i, 56, 98; 743 

paries Martel, ii, 203, 293-4 
Charles of Valois, brother of Philip the Fair, n, 

Charon, Patrician, u, 183 
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Gharondas, n, 72 
Chauci, I, 103 
Chazars, see Chozars 
Ghazrajites, see Gharigites 
Ghekian, i, 895 
Chelebi, title of, 11, 189 
Chemnis, n, 143 
Chensi, i, 804 

Cherefeddin Ali, see Sherefeddin 

Cherifs, n, 683 

Cherson (Gorsun), ii, 346 

Chersonae, in Grim-’rartary, ii, 162 

Chersonesus Taurica, i, 105, 261 

^ersonesus, Thracian, i, 528, 549,665; n, 34 

(Jhersonites, i, aSi-a; n, 166-7 

Gherusci, i, 103 

Cktauss, office of, ii, 318 

Childebert, i, 620-1, 879; ii, 105 

Childeric, i, 581, 609 

Ghildcric III, last Merovingian king, ii, 204 
Ckiliarchs, i, 540 
Chilpcric, 1, 880-1 

China, i, la, 4 « 3 -i 5 . 4 > 7 . 485. 547 . 549 . 656-8, 
^743: M. 36. 154. 258. 481-3. 486, 504 
Ghmgiz, see Zingis, 

Ghionites, i, 281 

Chiorli, n, 448 

Chios, n, 405, 46a, 546, 550 

Ghiozza, i, 567 

Chivalry, ii, 389 

Ghlicnes, 11, 175 

Ghlodwig, see Clovis, 

Chlorus, see Constantius I 
Ghnodornar, i, 285-6 
Chonae (Goloss* of St. Paul), n, 742 
Chorasan, see Khurasan 
Chorasmia, i, 806 
Ghorepiscopi, i, 763 

Chosroes I, Nushirvan, King of Persia, i, 668, 
670; II, 38-49, 112-13, 608 
Chosroes II, son of Hormouz, n, 115-17, 123-32 
Chosroes, King of Armenia, 1, 85, 109, 148 
Chosroes, son of I'iridates, i, 265 
Chosroes, vassal of Persia, i, 536 
Chosroiduchta, i, 710 

Chozars (Khazars, Chazars, Cabari), ii, 130, 
ib6-7, 338, 345, 707 

Christ, I, 181-3, 187, 201, 212, 296, 308, 311, 
352-3» 726, 729; 124, 127, 134-5, 196-7 

Christian, Archbishop of Metz, 11, 717 
Christianity, i, 178-234, 289-330, 344-5, 348-9, 
35 i» 353 » 357 , 365, 376 , 382-3, 390, 392, 398, 
438, 444, 457, 459, 463-7, 497, 593-608, 611, 
628-9; n, I, 46, 49, 345-7; see dso^ Greek 
Church; Rome, Church of 
Christians, i, 83, 179 - 234 , 290-330, 344, 348-0, 
351-6, 359-61^ 365, 381-3, 39 *, 393 , 402, 438, 
443, 457-9, 46**2, 465-7, 481, 489, 530, 584, 
593-608, 611; II, 124-5, 132, 134, 2n, 

286-8, 345-7; see also Greek Church; Rome, 
Church of 

Christians of St. John, u, 227 
Christopher, son of Constantine Gopronymus, 11, 
169-70 

Christopher, son of Romanus I, u, r 78-9 
Chrobatians, see Croats 
Chrysanthius the philosopher, i, 347, 351, 783 
Chr^aphius, i, 556-7 1 * 43*4 

Chrysocheir the Pauiician, ii, 331-2 
dirysochir, rebel, ii, i 77 
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CShryaolsgui, St. Peter, i, 859 
CSiryiolciras, Manuel, n, 595, 598 
OiryBopolit (Scutari), i, 178, 935; n, 300, 377, 
431-9, 489 

Chrysostom, John, i, 909, 354, 450, 593, 597, 
599-39, 769, 766, 868; n, 137 
Ghundo, i, 880 
Cibalis, i, 174, 270, 384 

Cicero, I, 13-15, 29, 33-4, 62, 67, r86, 200, 225, 
296, 458* 676, 744, 867; II, 76 

Cilicia, i, 10, 48, no, 114, 131-2, 230, 744; n, 
127-9, *575 *89.90, 270, 309, 694 
Cimbri, i, 483 

Circassia, i, 10, 106; n, 44-5, 484 
Circassians, ii, 499 
Gircesium, i, 152, 366, 666 
Circumcellions, i, 327, 541 
Circus, Roman, see Rome 
Cirta, I, 167, 541, 543, 735; n, 10 
Citeaux, n, 408, 741 
City Cohorts, i, 7 
City oj Gody I, 460, 509 
Cius, I, 107 

Civilis the Batavian, 1, 95 
Civitella, n, 352-3 
Glain, 1, 877 
Clairvaux, n, 408 
Clarissimi, 1, 241, 244, 746 
Claros, i, 734 

CHassis (Classe), i, 827; n, 105 
Claudia, 1, 781 

Claudian, i, 471, 473, 477, 481, 483-4, 494-5, 
^497, 524. ^ ^ 

Qaudiopolis, I, 678 

Qaudius I, i, 13, 17, 21, 29, 32, 43, 79, 677, 698 
8o2 


Claudius II, i, 114-19, 121-3, 143, 257, 700, 753 

Qeander, i, 37-8 

Qematius of Alexandria, 1, 754 

Clemens, Flavius, i, 214-15 

Clemens of Alexan^ia, 1, 205, 722-3 

Clement III, Anti-pope, ii, 360 

Clement V, Pope, ii, 569 

aement VI, n, 511-12, 570, 574, 576, 578, 581, 

5835 787 

Clement VII (Robert of Geneva), u, 583-4, 588 
Clement VIII, n, 790 
Clement XI, n, 647 
Cleodamus, i, 107-8 

Cleopatra, daughter of Emperor Maurice, n, 635 
Cleopatra, queen, i, 122, 125, 685, 818; n, 85 
Oef^o, n, 102 

Qci^, I, 197-8, 203, 223, 223, 299, 301, 3 I 4 -* 5 » 
349.380,390.393.402.438,442,45*. 4^4.48^ 
522, 539, 541, 592, 602, 622, 86i; n, 147, 218 
Clermont, i, 203, 574, 586; n, 382-3, 386 
I, 334 
Oedion, 1,561 
Qotaxre 1,1, 616 
Ololaire 12,1, 679 
Clotilda, 1,611, D13-14 
Clovis (Chlodwig), i, 514, 609-15,640, 876 
Cniva,x,ioo 
Gocaba, i, 214 

Goche, on die Tigris, x, 370-x 
Cochin China, xi, 483 
King aif u, 154 
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O^ iCoca), 1,450 

OcHte HOf Artaxerxes, i, 86; s, 39; Caarolinus, 


654-5; the Gregorian and Hermi^enian, 75, 
79 . 587. 827; of Justinian, i, 526, 617, 7805 n, 
71, 7^1, 147; Regularum, i, 869; of St. 
Stephen, n, 706; of Theodosius, 1, 240, 299, 
328, 483, 528, 622, 717, 746, 780, 827, ^1; II, 
75. 79. 612, 627 
Codicils, n, 89 
Codrus, I, 503 
Coemption, n, 83 
Coenobites, 1, 598, 867 
Coenum Galiicanum, 1, 754 ^ 

Gogende (Khojend), u, 481 
Cognats, I, 689; n, 88 
Gogni, see Iconium 
Cohorts, City, see City Cohorts 
Goie, I, 714 
Coimbra, 11, 685 
CojonlBA* family, 1, 684 
Golchians, ii, 45-9, 129 
Colchis, 1, 3, 106, 666; ii, 41, 44-9 
Golias, I, 422 
Coliseum, see Rome 
Collaterals, ii, 586 
Goliyridian heresy, ii, 230 
Colmar, see Argentaria \ 

Cologne (Colonia), i, 121, 283-4, 581. 810 
Colonia (Couleihiser, Chonacj, ii, 330, 703 
Colonia, Sultanate of^ 11, 191 
Colonies, and honorary colonies, i, 15 
Golonna, John, Marquis of Ancona, u, 571 
Colonna, John, son of Stephen the Younger, n, 
_ 580, 795 

Golonna, Marco Antonio, ii, 783 
Colonna, Otho, see Martin V 
Colonna, Peter Agapet, senator, 11, 571,1576 
Golonna, Peter, brother of Stephen the Younger, 
n, 580 

Colonna, Protonotary, n, 588 

Colonna, Roman family, u, 571-2, 579, 582, 589, 

Co^oLa , Sciarra, n, 569, 572 

Colonna, Stephen, the Elder, ii, 571-2,575,579-81 

Colonna, Stephen, the Younger, 11, 572, 580 

Colossus of Rhodes, n, 270 

Golumba, St., monastery of, 1, 868 

Columban, St., ii, 613 

Columbanus, i, 869-70 

Columella, i, 22, 677, 832 

Columna Regina, ii, 105, 629 

Colzim, Mount, i, 594 

Comana, i, 250, 532; ii, 703 

Comans, u, 444, 449 - 50 . 484. 486 

Comes, see Count 

Comets, n, 68-9 

Gomito, I, 649 ^ 

Gommentiolus, n, 119-20 
Commodus, i, 30, 32, 34-42. 45, 62, 64, 70, 84, 
202, 222, 685 

Commons, order of, in Italian Republic, n, 21?! 

German college of, 218 
Comnena, Anna, see Anna 
Gomneni, n, 183, 443 
Comnenus, Adrian, n, 183 
Comnenus, Alexius, son of Manuel I, u, 424, 44^ 
Comnenus* lohn* xi* xS 3 **^ : 

Comnenusi John, son the Sebastocrator. 

n. 189 

Gomnenui, Maniid, brother of Alexius I, n, m 
Comnenus, Manuel, first of the Comneni, n. *^3 
Comnenus, Manuel, son of Andrcmicua II. x*. *93 
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Gomnenuty Nicephoms, ix, 185 
Ciomnemis, see Alexius, David, Isaac, John 
Manuel (Emperors) ’ 

Comorin, Cape, i, 679 
Gompostella, i, 204 
Gompurgatc^ i, 018 
Comum, I, 560. 642 
Conclave, n, 568 

Concord, temple of, at Elephantine, i, 147, 898; 

see also under Rome 
Concordia, i, 496, 566 
Confarreation, n, 83-4 
Confederates, i, 589; n, 16 
Confession of Rimini, i, 359 


^nstantine Angelus, n, 193 

of Mii^el 
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Confessors, i, 321, 352, 605, 732 
Conflans, family of, n, 739 
Conob, n, 654 

Conon, St., monastery of, 1, 654 
Conon, see Leo the Isaurian 
Conrad I, n, 659 
Conrad 11 , ii, 600 
Conrad III, ii, 406-8, 565 
Conrad, Duke of Franconia, n, 340 
Conrad of Montferrat, ii, 414-16, 740 
Conrad, son of Philip 1 of France, 11, 382 
Conradin of Swabia, n, 464-5, 564 
Consentia (Gonsenza) i, 513; n, 354 
ConserveUors, n, 587 
Gonsistorium, 1, 443, 553 
Consolation of Philosophy^ i, 645 
Constable, office of, 11, 318, 458 
Constance, town of, n, 217, 515, 517, 585, 661, 
788 

Constans I, son of Constantine, i, 257, 259-60, 
264, 267-8, 319-20, 327, 329> 398 
Constans II, son of Constantine 111 , 11, 151, 164-5, 

325 

Constans, son of the usurper Constantine, i, 516 
Constantia, daughter of Constantius 11 , 1, 387, 
407-8 

Constantia, daughter of Roger of Sicily, n, 366-7 
Constantia, sister of Constantine the Great, i, 172, 

„«78,957,714 V T. u 

Constantia, German fortress on the Danube, i, 

548 

Constantina, daughter of Constantine the Great, 
I, 268, 273 

Constantina, wife of the Emperor Maurice, ii, 

ii 9 » 12a 

Constantine I, the Great, i, lo, 23,118,153,155-8, 
160-78, 201, 204, 229-31, 234-42, 245-8, 250, 
252^3, 272, 278, 289-306, 3H-*5» 3 * 7 -j 8 » 
^ 3a8-9, 353» 360-2, 388, 735; n, 578 ^ ^ 

Constantine 11, i, 175, 257, 259-60, 264, 267, 318 
Constantine III, tyrant, i, 490-1, 515-17 
Constantine (III), son of Heraclius, ii, 163-4, 269 
Constantine IV, Pogonatus, n, 165, 289 
Constantine V, Copronymus, ii, 169, 175, 198-9, 
3 i 9 > 33a, 654 
Constantme VI, n, 169-71 
Constantine VII, Porphyrogenitus, u, 178-9, 311, 
^ 3 i 9 > 3a6, 346, 632, 693 
v^jonstantinc VIII, son of Romanus I, n, 178-9 
^nst^ntine IX (VIII), n, 179-82 
^nstantinc X (IX), Monomachus, ii, 182-3, 35 a 
^nstantinc XI (X), Ducas, n, 184 
^nstan^c XII, 11, 184 

CoMtantine 3011 (XI), n, 516, 537-8, 540-1, 




in Qiristian, n, 355 


Constantme, brother of Michael VIII, n, 46^ 
Constantine, governor of Spoleto, n, 25 
Constantine, son of Basil I, n, 177 
Constantine, son of Michael Vll, n, 185, ^56 
Constantine Sylvanus, n, 329-30 
Constantine, Syrian of Apamea, ii, 649 
Constantinople: Acropolis, i, 737; Augusteum, x,' 
739; Baths of: Zeuxippus, i, 238, 326, 654; 
Anastasia, i, 386; Constantine, i, 531; Blacher- 
nae, n, 130, 440, 728; Chain of harl^ur, i, 235; 

43a, 44 *» 544» 547 ; Churches of: Acacius, 
St., X, 326; Anthony, St., i, 738; Diomede, St., 
n, 176; Holy Apostles, x, 338, 664; n, 438, 554; 
John, St., II, 121; Sophia, St., i, 238, 439-40, 
530-1, 654, 662.4; 30, i9*» a52, 438, 529, 

551-4; Virgin, the, n, 30; College, Royal, n, 
326; Columns of: Arcadius, ii, 743; Constan- 
Une, I, 238; II, 551; Justinian, i, 737; u, 529; 
Theodosius, 11, 68, 442; Forum of Constantine, 
I, 238, 654-5; Gates of: Romanus, St., n, 543, 
546, 548, 551, 553; Phenar, ii, 551; sent to 
Jerusalem, ii, 441; Hebdemon (Field of Mars), 
^ 473 > 796; n, 121; Hippodrome (Atmeidan), 
I, 238, 240, 339-40, 425, 652-5; II, 553; Mon¬ 
astery on the Bosphorus, Mosque of Moham¬ 
med II, II, 407; Palaces, of: Blachernae, see 
above; Boucoleon, ii, 440; Heraeum, i, 664; 
Imperial, i, 238, 528, 654, 664; ii, 316, 70b; 
Magnaura, 11, 326; Sieges of: Chosroes, n, 126; 
Justinian 167; 'Fhomas of Cappadocia 173; 
Saracens, 289-90; Harun al j^schid, 300; 
Simeon the Bulgarian, 337; Fourth Crusade, 
431-2, 436-7; Vataces and Azen, 448; Genoese, 
478; Amurath, 508; Mohammed u, ^40-52; 
Sigma, II, 316; Statues, i, 439; Triclmium, 
golden, II, 316; Turbe (grave) of Abu Ayub, n, 
289, 554 

Constantius I, Ghlorus, i, 133, 139, 143-7, 159-61, 
225, 229, 272, 275, 290, 709 
Constantius II, i, 257-60,263-89,294,299, 315-16, 
318-26, 329-'35» 337-6* 341, 343, 348, 352, 391, 
396, 456* 783* 795 
Constantius III, i, 515-17 

Constantius, general of Honorius, i, 516-18, 537 
(k)nstantius, Julius, the Patrician, i, 257, 264, 714 
Constantius, secretary of Attila, i, 552, 556 
Constitutions, ecclesiastical, i, 725; Imperial, ii, 74 
Consulars, i, 244, 640 

Consuls, 1,25-7, 37,130,241-2,249,342,592,668, 
671; II, 216, 562 
Conti, family of, ii, 571, 596 
Convfteranif i, 7*8 
Copiatae, i, 301 
Coptic idiom, n, 152 
Coptos, I, 133, 147 

Copts, I, 734; n, 152, *58* 272* 275; Egyptians 
Corbulo, I, 673, 744 

Corcyra (Corfu), n, 59, *88, 357, 363-4* 430 , 743 
Cordova (Corduba), i, 518,600; n, 282, 285, 287* 
296, 298, 684, 690 
Corduene, i, 374, 378 
Corea, ii, 483 
Corfu, see Corcyra 
Corigliano, Duke of, n, 611 
Corinth, i, 10-20, 108, 130, 194, ig6, 2or. 34a, 
479 , 483, ^5; **, 35 , 3 * 4 , 363, 442, 468/ 
C 3 orn, i, 363, 397, 4 *®, 475 , 5®*"2, 5 *H, 5 * 5 ,.* 
643, 659, 710 

Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, i, 733 
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Gornwall, x, 627. 677 
CSoronary gold (Aunm Corotiaritm), i, 255 
Corporations, municipal, i, 578; n, 404 
Corpus Juris Civilis, ii, 696 
Correctors, i, 244, 640 
Corruptibles and incorruptibles, ix, 157 
Corsi, family of, n, 571, 596 
Corsica, i, ii, 576, 603, 716; ii, 9 > 59 » 106 
Corvinus, Matthew, King of Hungary, n, 535 
Corvinus, surname of John Huniades, n, 534 
Cosa (Kussai), ii, 664 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, n, 647 
Cossacks, I, 698 
Cossova, n, 491, 535 
Cotrigurs, see Bulgarians 
Cotyaeum (Kutaieh), n, 377 
Coucy, Sire dc, ii, 492 
Councils and synods: 1, 196 
Ancyra, i, 199 
Antioch, first of, i, 224 
Antioch, second of, i, 311, 318 
Arles, first of, i, 224 
Arles, second of, i, 320-1 
Basil, Eighteenth General, n, 516-18, 521-2 
Bithynia, 1, 310 
Bordeaux, i, 443 
Caesarea, i, 317 
Carthage, first of, i, 724 
Carthage, second of, u, 10 
Chalcedon, Ad Quercum, the oak^ i, 469, 530-1; 

C^<^on , Fourth General, ii, 144-7, 149 
Clermont, n, 382-3, 386 

Constance, Seventeenth General, 11, 515, 517, 
585, 661, 788 

Constantinople, Second General, 1, 441-2, 813; 

149 

Constantinople, Fifth General, ii, 150, 645-6 
Constantinople, Sixth General, 11, 151, 165 
Constantinople, Iconoclast, u, 197-8 
Constantinople, Eighth General, ii, 737 
Ephesus, Third General, u, 140-2, 149 
Ephesus, Robber Synod, n, 143-4 
Ferrara, ii, 518-20 
Florence, u, 520-2 
Frankfort, n, 208, 658 
Hatfield, ii, 647 

Illibcris, i, 199, 725, 729, 732; n, 195 
Lateran, the first, ii, 151, 647 
Lateran, Twelfth General, 1, 770; u, 417-18, 
646 

lateran, of 1139, xi, 561 
Laodicea, i, 722, 763 
Lyons, i, 612 

Lyons, Thirteenth General, n, 4^ 

Lyons, Fourteenth General, ii, 463 
Mantua, 11, 556 
Melphi, II, 354 
Milan, 1, 320-1 

Nice, First General, i, 298, 302-5, 310-16, 441, 
760, 766; u, 149, 645, 647 
Nice, Seventh General, n, 144, 198, 207-8, 651 
Palestine, i, 310 
Pisa, n, 517, 585, 788 
Placentia, ii, 382-3 

Bimini (Ariminum), i, 302, 313, 316, 324, 391 

Rome* h 320 
Sahiica^ 1, 319-20 
$d^ia, I, 31 3 » 318, 324 
Tokdo, of, I, 607 


Toledo, eighth of, 1, 874 

Toledo, general character of, i, 624, 882 

Trent, i, 722, 767 

Tyre, I, 317-18,380,736 ^ 

Count: of the East, x, 244; military title of, 246; 
of the household (castrensis), 249; of the sacred 
largesses, 250; of the private estate, 250; of the 
domestics, 250; Latin title, 618 
Couroultai, Diet of the Tartars, i, 413, 857 
Courtenay, house of, in Edessa, n, 453, in France, 
453-5; in England, 455-6 
Coutances, ii, 353 
Cracow, n, 484 
Cral (Krai), n, 474 
Cranmer, ii, 334 
Crassus, i, i, ii2, 150 
Cremona, 496 ; 

Crescentttfis, ii, 216 

Crete (Candia), 1, 11, 63, 117, 201, 808^ n, 301-2, 
309, 441, 447 
Grim Tartary, i, i o, 105 
Crimea, i, 660; 11, 477 
Crispinus, i, 75 
Crispins Vibius, i, 68r 

Crispus, Caesar, son of Constantine the Qreat, i, 
> 75 - 8 , 857 - 9 , 298 
Crispus the Patrician, 11, 122-3 
Croatia, i, 9; ii, 336 
Croats (Chrobalians), 11, 336 
Crocus (Erocus), i, 161 

Cross: symbol of, i, 294, 298, 315, 352, 382, 600, 
781; II, 195, 198; True Gross, 11, 124, 133, 413, 
415-16, 449, 578; of the Crusaders, 11, 383, 386 
Crotona, 11, 58-60, 348-9 
Crown: of thorns, n, 449; triple, 583 
Croya, ii, 536 
Crucesigmti, u, 725 

Crusades, ii, 383, 408, 417, 452, 531; first, 383-402; 
second, 406-8, 415; third, 406-8, 415; fourth, 
417, 426-40; fifth, 417-18, 447; sixth, 419-20; 
seventh, 419-20; of Huniades, 531-4 
Ctesiphon or Madayn, i, 84,122,138, 281,368-73; 
II, 49, 115, 132, 256-7, 675; tower of Chosroes 
at, 675 

Cublai, II, 482-3, 486 
Cucusus, I, 531 

Cufa, n, 849, 857, 895, 899, 3o6 
Cufic letters, ii, 225 
Cumae, ii, 19, 54, 62-3 
Cumans, u, 707 
Gunimund, n, 98-9 

Curds (Ayoubites), i, 152; n, 411, 662, 734-5 

Curiaf i, 780; ii, 72 

Curland, ii, 342 

Curopalata, li, 317 - 

Cunibis, 1, 218 

Cutturgurians, 11, 605 

Cutulmish, ii, 377 

Cybele, i, 14, 37, 345-6, 360 

Cyclades, ii, 270 

Cydnus, i, 381; u, 733 

Cydonia, ii, 302 

Cynegius, i, 460 

Cyprian (Thasius Csecilius Gyprianus), Bishop of 
Carthi^c, i, 196-200, 203, 205, 217-ig, 73*; 
7 

Cyprus, I, II, 117, 201, 207, 260, 527-8, 53*; 

>> 3 . > 54 . 870 . 3 »o. 403. 48 *. ^ 5 . 4 ^ 

Cyrcnc, i, n, ao7, 303; n, 184,683 
Cyriacus, i, 730 



Cyriades, i, xog, xix 
Cyril of Alexandria, i, 348; ii, 138-42 
Cyril of Jerusalem, i, 315, 353 
Cyrila, Arian bishop, i, 603, 845 
Cyrizus, ii, 700 
Cyrrhus, n, 702 

Cyrus the Great, i, 80, 84, 123, 187, 367 
Cyrus, nephew of Solomon, ii, 52 
Cyrus, praetorian prasfect, i, 535 
Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, ii, 680 
Cyrus, river, i, 403 
Cyta or Cotatis, ii, 45 
Cyzicus, I, 107, 236, 327, 387, 661, 739; n, 289, 
543 

Dacia, i, 3, 7, 9-11, 87, 98-100,119,429, 468.637. 

647; n, 738 
Dacians, i, 2, 261 
Dacisci, i, 705 
Dadastana, i, 383 

DagaUiphus, i, 336, 366, 369, 377, 385, 394, 796 

Daghestan, i, 308 

Dagistcus, II, 47, 61 

Dagobcrt, i, 514, 616; ii, 601 

Dahes and Gabrah, ii, 663 

Daimbert, 11, 402 

Dalmatia, i, 9, 45, 142, 157-8, 538, 581, 589, 592, 
639, 642; n, 17, 19, 365, 391, 427, 429 
Dalmatian legionaries, i, 506 
Dalmatius, abbot, 11, 142, 643 
Dalmatius, Caesar, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, i, 257, 259-60, 263 
Dalmatius, Censor, brother of Constantine the 
Great, i, 257, 263, 317 
Damascius, 1, 670, 864 

Damascus, i, 146, 182, 201; n, 124, 191, 229, 251, 
254, 260-5, 267, 289-90, 295-6, 310, 376, 380, 
402, 408, 410, 412-13, 417, 419, 483, 499-500 
Damasus, i, 392-3, 438, 736 
Dames, ii, 208 
Damianus, Peter, n, 655 
Damietta, 11, 417, 419-20, 447 
Damocles, i, 572 
Damophilus, 1, 439*40 

Dandolo, Henry, 11, 428, 430, 433, 440-1, 444-5 
Danes, i, 91, 625, 800 
Daniclis, ii, 176, 314, 316-17 
Danube, i, 1-4, 7-10, 22-3, 32, 34 » 7 ^ 75 » 87, 100, 
102, 105, 109, 119-20, 134, 166, 261, 270, 276, 
279-80, 336/394* 405 » 419-27* 433 
Daphne, i, 185, 356-7; 11, 42 
Daphnusia, ii, 450 

Dara, i, 668; ii, 3, 41, 0, 112, 117, 124, 270 
Dardania, i, 117, 143, 647; ii, 336 
JJardanus, praetorian praefect in Gaul, i, 517, 841 
Dargham, n, 410 

Darius Hystaspes, i, 150, 280, 693-4 
Darius, officer of Valentinian III, i, 541 
Dastagerd, see Artemita 
Datianus, TOvernor of Spain, i, 229 
Datianus the Patrician, i, 796 
Datius, n, 24, 26 

David Conmenus, Emperor of Trebizond, n, 555 
Deacons, i, 198-9, 203, 229; n, 567 
Debt, law of, ii, 92 
Decapolis, n, 266 

^ebalus, I, 3 

J^cemvirg, n, 72-3 
jwennovium, n, 602 
Dccentius, i, 272 
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Decii, 1, 697 
Decimus, n, 7 

Decius, emperor, i, 94, 97, loo-i, 104, 115, 197, 
203, 217-18, 223 
Decius, consul, n, 613 
Decius, Roman patrician, n, 57 
Decius, the Younger, i, 101 
Decoratus, i, 890 

DcCTees: lertullian, 11, 88; Ophitian, 88; Trebcl- 
lion, 89; Pegasian, 89 

Decretals, of Constantine, n, 206-7; sexte of, 781 
Decumates, i, 706 
Decurions, or Guriales, i, 252 
Vefensores, i, 390, 578 
Deification of Emperors, i, 28 
Dejal, or the Antichrist, 11, 251 
Dcjoces, I, 875 
Delators, i, 36, 41 
Delhi, II, 368, 497 
Delphi, 1, 19, 238, 342-3; n, 468 
Delphidius, i, 288, 443 
Dt‘inctrias, i, 511 

Demetrius, Egyptian prelate, i, 202 
Demetrius, son of Marquis of Montferrat, n, 447, 

^450 

Democritus, ii, 748 
Demosthenes, i, no, 669 

Dcmotica (Didymoteichos, Dimot), n, 442-3, 445, 
, 473 * 489* 541 
Dengisich, i, 569 
Denmark, i, 87; ii, 346, 366 
Dcogratias, i, 573 

Derar (Dhirar), 1 , 808; 11, 260-2, 264 
Dcrbend, i, 668; 11, 486 
JDcrvishes, ii, 531, 549, 668, 770 
Dcsidcrius, brother o? Magnentius, i, 753 
Dcsidcrius, Lombard king, 11, 204 
Despina 11, 501 
Despot, title of, n, 317 
Deuterius, i, 829 

Devonshire, earls of, see Courtenay 
Dexippus, I, 108, 688 
Dhoulatnaf, i, 264 
Diadumenianus, i, 57-8, 62 
Diamper, synod of, 11, 155 
Diarbckir, see Amida 
Dibra, ii, 771 
Dicaearchus, i, 803 
Didymus, 1, 829 

Diet of the Tartars, see Gouroultai; of the Ger¬ 
mans, n, 218 
Dietrich of Bern, 1, 889 
Dijon, i, 613 

Dilemites, i, 7 ”; 48 * 30 ® 

Dinar, 11, 290 
Dioceses, civil, i, 244 

Diocletian (G. Aurelius Valerius Dioclctianus), I, 
114, I33> I39» i4*-62, 172, 201, 205, 224-30, 

232-4* 257* 272, 725* 898 

Diocletian^olis, ii, 119 
Diodorus, Count, i, 358 
Diodorus, heretic, u, 137 
Diogenes, leader of the Ghersonites, i, 262 
Diogenes, officer of Justinian in Rome, i, 59 
Diomede, nephew of Meleager, n, 602 
Dion Cassius, i, 49, 63, 676, 685 
Dionysius, Bishop of Milan, i, 321 
Dionysius, false Areopagite, 1, 722 
Dionysius I of Syracuse, ii, 630, 710 
Dionysius of Alexandria, i, 217* 7 ® 2 » 73 ^> 733 
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Diophantus of Ale3candria» n, 099 
Dioscorus, 1, 662; n, i43{-5 
Dioscurias (Sebastopoli^, 1, 700; 44^6 

Diospolis, n, 197 
Disabul, n, 37^ 

Dispargum, i, 561 
Divination, i, 348, 351, 356, 376, 390, 463, 571; 
n, 36, 720 

Divorce (Diifarreatio), 11, 84-5, 311, 612 

Dniester, i, 3, 99, 116, 418 

Docetes, i, 308; n, 135-7 

Docles, X, 708 

Doclia, I, 708 

Dodona, n, ^9 

Doge of Venice, u, 427-8, 441 
Domestic, Great, office of, n, 318 
Domestics, revolt of, i, 39 
Dominic, St., of the Iron Cuirass, ii, 385 
Dominus, title of, i, 154; u, 202, 558 
Domitian, Emperor, i, 2, 28-30, 32-3, 35, 55, 79, 
214-15, 272, 674, 730; 11, 95 
Domitian, Oriental praefect, i, 274 
Domitiila, 1,215 
Domainus of Syria, i, 446 
DomuSf 503 
Don, see Tanais 

Donation of Constantine, see Decretals 
Donatists, i, 306-7, 327, 349,541-3,604,606, 726, 

736, 787.819;«. 10 

Donatus, African bishop, 1, 305, 761 
Dongola, ii, 159 
Doria, 11, 479 

Dorotheus, eunuch, i, 225, 735 
Dorotheus, religious enthusiast, 11, 424 
Dorotheus, the Jurist, n, 81 
Dorylseum (Eslushehr), 11, 305, 395 
Doxology, I, 324 
Draco, river, see Sarnus 
Draco, statutes of, n, 73, 91 
Dracontius, 1, 358 

Dragoman (Tagerman), office of, n, 318 

Dragon, n, 199 

Drave, river, i, 270-1 

Drenco, i, 557 

Drepanum, i, 714 

Dristra (Durostolus), n, 345, 709 

jyrogo, n, 35a 

Dromones, or Byzantine galleys, n, 321-2, 700 
Druids of Gaul, i, 13, 629, 722; of Britain, 2 
Drungake, Great, office of, 11, 3x8 
Druses, n, 370 
Drusus, I, 396 
Dubis, II, 44 

Ducas, Greek historian of the Turk$, u, 541, 543, 
55* 

Ducas, house of, u, 184; see Constantine XI (X) 
Dmenarim^ 1, 734 

Dul^e^: title of, x, 616; u, lo; of the frontier, x, 118; 

military, 246; Great, office of, u, 318 
Duxxiatians, it, 227 
Duxiaati, 11, 50 
Dura, 1, 378; n, 42 

Durazzo (EpkUunnus, Dyrrachiuxn, Duracium), 
14S7; a, 15, S3.55.357-9.365.430.443.40 
Duriiim, ^ 

Durostohxs, see Dristra 
Dyfrachium, sm purazzo 

£agk (Vellonim Dm), 1 ,5 

Earthquakes, 1,549,66a; n, 669 69,490 


Ixictea 

£ba, n, 285 
Ebermor, n, 17 

Ebionites, i, 182-3, 308, 3 * *; n, 134, 667 
Ebredunum or Iverdun, i, 855 
Eburones, 1, 808 

Ecbatana (Ramadan), 1,84,152,402; n, 257,371, 
696 

Ecdicius, praelect of Egypt, i, 360 
Ecdicius, son of Avitus, 1, 586, 865 
Ecebolus, i, 650 
Eclectus, i, 39 
Ecthesis, n, 151 
Edda, i, 98, 696 
Edeco, n, 281 
Edecon, i, 553, 556, 590 

Edessa, i, 56, 84, 109, 204, 283, 359, 382, 658, 
667-8; n, 44, 120, 124, 130, i52./I98-7> 270, 

„ 3>o.'30. 410, 453. .490 

Edicts, I, 653; of Justmian, 11, 73, 8 x 1 ; perpetual, 
74 . 78-9. 81 

Edifices of Justinian, i, 649, 661-8 
Edobic, 1, 516-17 
Edom, 1, 208 

Edris, son of Edris, 11, 695 
Edrisites, 11, 296, 307, 673 
Edward 1 ,1, 735; 11, 610 
Edward III, 11, 788 
Edward, Count of Savoy, xi, 751 
Egbert, n, 658 
Egica, I, 624 
Egilona, xi, 284 
Eginhard, ix, 657 
Egregius, 1, 741 

Egypt. *. 3. 7. to-12,16,21-2,63,65,84, jt 11,113, 
121, 123-5, 129, 133, 147-8, 202, 207, 230, 307, 
3*7.3*9-23. 358-60, 382, 391-2, 461, 594; u, 70, 
124, 133, 156, 158.9, 270-6, 308, 379, 410-12, 
4! 7,419-20,427,451,483, 499,510 
Egyptians, i, 12-13,126,147-8, 202,341,442,461, 
594; 11, 159 

Ekmiasin (Etchmiazin), Monastery of, 11, 157 
Elagabalus, 1, 59-64, 69, 77, 503, 656, 687 
Elamites, xi, 153 
Elburz, Mount, ix, 286 
Eleanor, Princess, 11, 737 
Eleazer, i, 730 

Electors, German college of, il, 2x8 
Elephantine, x, 147, 898 
Eleusinian mysteries, 1, 62, 210, 347, 390, 479 
Eleusis, 1, 347 

Eleuthero —(or Free) Laconians, see Mainotes 
Eleutherus, 1, 265 
Elias, St., of Jerusalem, 11, 644 
Elijahs, of Mosul, 11, 154 
Elis, I, 342.3, 337, 479; II, 202 
Ellac, I, 569 
Elmacin, 11, 255 

Elogius, Patriarch of Alexandria, ix, 158 
Elpidius, physician of Theodoric, 1, 646 
Elpidius, praetorian prsefect of the East, i, 777 
Elusa, I, 821 
Emaus, ix, 400 
EmbUmata, U, 621 
Emeralds, 1, 5x4, 667; 11, 282 
Emerita, see Merida 

Emesa (Hems), i, 58-9, 62, 110, X23<*5, 146; 

n, 156, 261, 265-6, 310, 402, 419 
Emir of-Omra, IX, 308 
Emirs, title of, xx, 251 
Emma, xi, 726 
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Empmr vf th^ title ckf. l o 

Engaddi, I, 867 ^ 

Bngebert, n, 656 
England, see Britain 
Enguerrand VII, see Sire de CSoucy 
Ennodius, 1, 862, 865 
Epagathus, i, 63 

Ephesus, I, 20, 108, 194, 196, 201, 347, 544, 664; 

n, 30, 140-4, 149, 331, 405, 442, 488 
Epicharis, i, 746 
Epictetus, I, 205, 334, 671 
Epicureans, i, 13, 202, 350, 669, 734 
Epicurus, I, 24, 669-70, 676, 734 
Epigones, i, 546 

Epiphania, see Eudocia, daughter of Heraclius 
Epiphania, taken by the Saracens, 1, 358 
Epiphanites, i, 590 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia, i, 587-8, 642-3, 726, 
787, 866-7, 889 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamus, 1, 841; 

Epiphany, i, 335 

Epirus, 1,10,19,108, 342,407,447, 479,581,637; 

n. 59» 336, 357-9, 443, 44^, 4^3, 535*6 

Eponina, i, 681 
Epulones^ i, 458 
Equitius, t, 406-8 
Eras, see i&as 
Erbe, see Lambesa 
Erdaviraph, i, 81 
Eregli, see Heraclea 
Erivan, 11, 157 

Eros and Anteros of the PlatonisU, l, 782 

Erythrsean Sibyl, i, 762 

Erzeroum, i, 898; 11, 498 

Escander Dulcarncin, n, 720 

Esimonton, see Azimus 

Eskishehr, see Dorylseum 

Eslam, daughter of, i, 555 

Eslaw, I, 5^, 557 

Essenians, i, 197, 202, 594 

Estachar (Istakhr, Pcrsepolis), n, 257 

Este, house of, n, 519, 7x4, 726 

Esthonia, i, 404 

Etruscans, i, 9 

Euboea, i, 19, 65; n, 451 

Eucherius of Lyons, i, 735 

Eucherius, son of Stiiicho, 1, 492-3 

Euchrocia, i, 443 

Eudaemon, i, 544 

Eudes, n, 292-4 

Eudocia, Athenais, i, 534-5, 539 
Eudocia, daughter of donstantine IX (VIII), n, 
182 

Eudocia (Epiphania), daughter of Heraclius, n, 
130 

Eudocia, daughter of Valentinian III, i, 582 
Eudocia, niece of Manuel I, Gomnenus, ii, 189 
£udocia of Damascus, n, 263-4 
Eudocia, widow of Constantine XI (X), n, 184, 

„ 327, 372-3 

Eudocia, wSs of Heraclius, see Eudoxia 
Eudoxia, daughter of Theodosius the Younger, 

Eudo:^^, ^ugfiter^ Valentinian III, i, 570, 582, 
588 

Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, i, 470-1, 473, 527, 
^ 529-32 

Eudoxia (Eudoda), wife of Heraclius, n, 123,127 
Eudoxus, Aiian Bishop of Constantinople, i, 391 
459 


8xs 

Goastantine 


Eudoxus (Eudoctmus), son 
Copronymus, n, 169-70 
Eugenius, Chamberlain, i, 561 c 

Eugenius III, Pope, ii, 4 (m, 560 
Eugenius IV, Pope, n, 5x6-22, 531, 586, 596 
Eugenius, the rhetorician, i, 454-6, 464, 472 
Eugenius, tribune, i, 735 
Eugraphia, i, 845 
Engubine Tables, ii, 617 
Eulalia, St., of Merida, i, 576 
Eulalius, count of the domestics, i, 660 
Eulalius, philosopher, i, 670 
Eulogia, XI, 460, 463 
Eulogius, St., of Cbrdova, u, 687 
Eumenius, 1, 713-14 
Eunapius, i, 464-5, 782 
Eunomians, i, 349, 382, 442; n, 702 
Eunomius, i, 312, 438, 797 
Eunuchs, I, 58, 77-8. 86, 155, 228, 272-3, 275-6* 
315.16, 320, 324-5, 329-30, 334. 336-40, 500, 
^ 524, 557 . 686, II, 612 
Euphemia, St., church of, i, 528; 11, 144 
Euphemia, daughter of John of Cappadocia, i, 661 
Euphemia, daughter of Marcian, i, 583 
Euphemius, u, 302 

Euphrates, I, i, 3.4, 7, lo-ii, 16, 78, 84.5, 109, 
152, 365-8, 371. 373-4; «. 176, 270, 310 
Euphrosyne, daughter of Constantine VI, n, 173 
Euphrosyne, wife of Alexius II, Angelus, n, 426 
Euric, I, 586, 602, 609, 617 
Euripides, x, 105, 669 
Europe, see Table of Contents 
Europus, see Ragae 
Eusebia, i, 275-7, 285, 334 
Eusebius, Bishop of vercdlac, i, 321 
Eusebius, chamberlain of Honorius, i, 506 
Eusebius, Count of Ticinum, 1, 890 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 1,176, 225, 232-3, 290, 293, 
295-6, 310, 314, 317-18 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, i, 3x0-11, 3x4, 344, 347 
Eusebius Scholasticus, i, 844 
Eusebius the eunuch, i, 273, 275, 338, 341 
Eustace, n, 338 

Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica, n, 326 
Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, 1, 3x5, 324 
Eustathius of Cappadocia, i, 756 
Eustochium, i, 595 

Euthalites (Nepthalites, White Huns), 1,416^ 667; 

n, 36, 49 

Euthalius at Terracina, n, 23 
Eutharic, i, 891; n, 14 
Euthcrius, i, 333 
Eutropia, i, 257, 271, 7x4 
Eutropius, father of Constantxus, i, 143 
Eutropius, the eunuch, i, 454, 470-1, 473, 324*9, 
744 

Eutropius, the historian, i, 709 

Eutyches, abbot, ii, 142-3, 145, 644 

Eutyches, hcresiarch, i, 854 

Eutychian heresy, i, 533,608,891; n, 145,149,157 

Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, n, 273-4 

Euxinc, I, 3, 8-10, 99, 105-8, 235; n, 44 - 8 » 

^ 343-4. 477. 479^. ^ 

Evander the Arcadian, i, 584 
Exarch, title of, i, 485; it, 10, 105, 202-3, 205 
Exarchate of Ravenna, xi, 105-6, 20X-3, 205 
Excommunication, i, 198-91 293 . 3 <> 6 ; 200 

Ezra,*ad<M^ as Son of Gtod, n, 229 
Ezzerites, xi, 314 
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Fabianuc, t, 773 
FabU, I, 716 
Fabius, consul, n, 613 
Fabricenses, i, 807 
Fabricius, 1, 370 
Facciolati, n, 475 

Factions of the circus, i, 641, 652-5; iz, 174-5 
Fadilla, i, 38, 55 
Faenza, i, 637 
Faesulse, i, 487; n, 26 
Fakirs, u, 476, 668 
Falcandus, Hugh, ii, 366-7 
Falcidian portion, xi, 89 
Falco, Sosius, i, 42 
Fano, 1, 120-1 
Faragc (Faraj), u, 499 
Faras, u, 630 

Farghana, i, 711; 11, 49, 258 
Farmah, see Pclusium 
Fars, II, 496; see Persia 
Farsistan, n, 257 
Fasciae, i, 704 
Fasti, I, 615, 671, 709, 745 
Fatima, daughter of Ali, 11, 250 
Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, i, 847; u, 246-7 
Fatimites (Fatimids), ii, 250-1, 272, 295-6, 298 
302, 308-9, 379-80, 399-400, 402, 410-12 
Faun, ]^berini, 11, 603 
Faunus, 1, 137 
Fausta, i, 164-6, 257, 259 
Faustina, daughter of Antoninus Pius, i, 34, 36 
Faustina, widow of Constantius II, i, 387 
Faustinus, 1, 832 
Faustus, i, 720, 821 
Fava (Fcletheus), i, 592 
Faventia, see Faenza 
Felicissimus, Carthaginian, i, 724 
Felicissimus, Roman slave, 1, 127 
Felix, St., I, 512 

Felix II (Anti-pope), i, 325, 774 

Felix IV, II, 109 

Felix V, n, 520, 522 

Felix, an African bishop, i, 228 

Fellow-pilgrims, title of, u, 330 

Ferdoussi (Ferdusi), n, 607 

Fergana, see Farghana 

Fergus, 1, 800 

Ferrara, 11, 5x8-20 

Festus, I, 729 

Fez, I, 11; n, 278, 307 

Fihl, see Pella 

FUioque controversy, 11, 422, 463, 520-2 
Fingal, I, 53 

Fmns (Fennic race), 11, 338, 342 
Firdusi, see Ferdoussi 
Firmicus, Julius, 1, 714 
Firmus, rebel, i, 125, 133 
Firmus the Moor, x, 400-1, 474 
Firaz, n, 258 
Fkim, see Arsinoe 

Flacdila, consortof Theodosius the Great, 1,438,450 
FlaccxBa, daughter of Arcadius, i, 846 
Flaccus, Granius, xi, 617 
Flamens, 1, 458 

Flaminian way, i, 120, 169, 278, 496, 507; ii, 19, 
21,25^61 

Fla^Wl^ St., Bishop of Antioch, i, 450; xi, 644 
Flavian, ecclesiastic, x, 8x3 
Flaviaii fazxxily, i, 30,118,257,264,294,296,325, 
408,^76 


Ixidex 

Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, n, 149-4 
Flavianus and Diodorus, x, 324 
Flavius Asellus, x, 586 
Flor, Roger de, see Roger de Flor 
Florence, i, 487-8; n, 80, 520-2, 524-6 
Florcntius, x, 288, 331, 333, 337, 341, 470 
Florianus, i, 130-2 
Florus, Prince, n, 455 
Fo, XI, 486 

Foederati, i, 434; n, 71X 
Fohi, X, 805 
Follis, i, 831 
Fontana, xi, 598 
Forli (Forum Livii), 1, 839 
Forum Julii (Cividad del Friuli), i, 857; n, 100, 
126 

Forum Trebonii, x, loi 
Fostat, fi,^72 
Foucault, Hugues, ii, 718 
Frameay i, 94 \ 

France, i, ‘8, 87, 90, 253-4, 615-16, 62b; n, 203, 
aio-u, ai3, ai8, a9a-3, 339, 5«3-*5.\56o, 569, 
582, 584, 616; see also Gaul \ 

France, New, ix, 447 

Francis I, ii, 768 \ 

Franciscay i, 614 
Franconia, ii, 339-40 
Frangipani (Frangipane), Gencio, li, 560 
Frangipani, name and family of, ix, 565, 571 
Frangipani, Odo, ii, 365 
Frankfort, i, 706; ix, 208, 658 
Franks, or Freemen, i, 103-4, 122, 126, 133, 135, 
145. >65-7. >72. 248, 283, a86-7, 334,437,453, 
488-9,5'4-'6,520, 547 .559-88,574-5,581,600, 
606,609-34, 639-40, 701; n, a6, 61-9, 98, 105-6, 
304, 292-4, 3a'4-5, 347-9, 373, 385, 396-411, 
413-34, 437-41, 443, 446-5«. 480, 48a, 53‘-4. 
555 

Frascati, ii, 567; see Tusculum 
Fravitta, 1, 434, 528-9 
Fredegundis, i, 879, 882 

Frederic I, Barbarossa, ii, 217, 364-5, 406-8, 415, 
^582,565-7.7'7 „ . „ ^ „ 

Frederic II, n, 317-18, 333, 367, 418, 436, 447-8, 
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Frederic III, ii, 531, 773-4 
Freebooters, ii, 488 
Freedmen, x, 17 
Frejus, x, 8 
Fremona, ii, 160 
Frigeridus, dux of Valeria, i, 425 
Frigeridus, Renatus Profuturus, x, 854 
Frigidus, i, 455 
Frisians, i, 133, 625, 629 
Fritigcrn, x, 404,-418, 421-6, 432, 600 
Friuli, see Forum Julii 
Fronto, Count, i, 575 
Frumentarii, i, 702 
Frumentius, 1, 299 
Fulcaris, the Herulian, u, 63 
Fulcherius, ii, 729 
Fulgentius, St., x, 872-3 
Fulgentius, the quaestor, x, 57a 
Fuik, Count of Anjou, ix, 4x3 
Fulk of Neuilly, xx, 426 
Fundi, IX, 303, 583 

Gabala, xx, 264, 269, 420 
Gabinius, x, 406 
Gabour Ortachi, ii, 542 
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Gahmrs {Giaours), n, 540 
Gabrah, n, 663 
Gades, i, 677-8, 689 
GaSta (Ga^ta), 11, 303 
Gactulia, i, 327, 399, 476, 544 
Gaian, n, 157 
Gaianites, ii, 157, 649 
Gainas, the Goth, i, 473, 527-9 
Gaiseric, i, 5^4, 548, 559-60, 571.3, 579.85, 588, 

6 o 2, 604, 872 
Gaita (Sieelgaita), n, 359 
Gala, n, 699 

Galata, i, 237, 737; n, 130, 432, 434, 450, 460, 
477.-8. 543, 548, 550, 552, 554 
Galatm, t, 131, 199, 327; n, 12, 694 
Galatians, i, 199 
Galba, i, 30, 45, 701 
Galeazzo, John, ii, 763 

Galerius (Armentarius), i, 133, 143-51, 156, 159- 
66, 172-3, 218, 225-8, 230-1, 233, 265, 291, 2Q3 
Galfridus, Maiaterra, ii, 351 
Galilaeans, i, 214, 355, 357-6o . 

Galilee, i, 205; ii, 124 
Gall, St., Helvetian monastery, ii, 339, 613 
Galia, sister of Valentinian II, i, 447,* 514, 816 
Gallicanus, i, 76 

Gallicia, i, 8, 65, 518-19, 540, 586, 607, 623 
Gallicna, i, 701 

Gallienus, i, 96, 103-5, 108, 111-17, 119, 123, 
126-7, 133, 163, 218, 223, 716 
Gallio, I, 729 

Gallipoli, i, 236, 665; II, 467, 490-1, 503, 507 
Gallus, Emperor, 1,101-2 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine, i, 257, 264, 268, 

a73-5.,3>6, 344-5. 357. 783 
Gamaliel, i, 466 
Ganges, i, 657; ii, 498 
Gannys, i, 58 

Ganzaca (Gandzaca), see Tauris 
Garamantes, i, 691 

Garden of the Epicureans at Athens, i, 225,669-70 
Garganus, Mount (Monte St. Angelo), ii, 57, 350 
Garibald, u, 107 
Garizim, Mount, 11,149 
Gascony, ii, 292-3 
Gassan, i, 367; ii, 41, 223, 266 
Gaudentius, Count, i, 460 
Gaudentius, father of Aetius, i, 559, 848 
Gaudentius, son of Aetius, i, 570 
Gaudentius, the notary, i, 337, 341 
Gaul, I, 2, 8 , 9, 13.14, 20, 22.3, 26, 36, 49, 65,87, 

95,102.4, "7-*8,121-2,129,133-6,144-7. 

.62, 166, 189, 203, 229, 253-4, 268-9, 272, 276, 



19, 622, 624; n, 210, 213; set France 
Gauls, I, 9, 126, 267, 289-91, 378, 446, 448, 455, 
_ 5ao, 574, 587, 606, 608-16, 622 
Gayeta, see Ga£ta 
Gayuk (Kuyuk), n, 482 
Gaza, Asia, see Tauris 
Gaza, Palestine, i, 789; n, 269 
Gaza, Theodore, n, 526 

holy war of the Turks, ii, 487, 496 
Gazna, u, 368-9 
Gaznevides, ii, 368 

WKM, n, 222, 670 
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Gedrosia (Macran), i, 694 
Geisa, n, 341 

Gelalaean sera of the Turks, ii, 376 

Gelaleddin, n, 482, 487 

Gelasius I, i, 584, 592, 764, 787 

Gelasius II, xi, 560 

Gelimer, 1, 603; n, 1-2, 6, 8-12, 14 

Gelli, I, 711 

Gcloni, I, 417 

Gemini, consuls, i, 726, 729 
Geminian rock, n, 13 
Gemoniae, i, 682 
Gemonian stairs, i, 702 

Generals, Roman {Imperatores), i, 1-2, 4, 25-7, 47, 
108, 134 

Genevieve, St., i, 562 
Genevre, Mount, i, 716 

Gennadius (George Scliolarius), monk and Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople, ii, 544-5, 554, 772 
Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople, i, 873 
Genncrid, i, 506 

Genoa, i, 9; ii, 26, 450, 477-9, 531 

Genoese, n, 450-1, 460, 466-7, 470, 477 - 9 * 489* 

^ 493 , 507, 533 , 543 , 54 ^, 548, 552 

Gens, II, 88 

Genseric, see Gaiseric 

Genso, i, 585 

Gentiles, term of relationship, n, 88 
Gentius, ii, 727 
Gentoo, 11, 154 

Gentoos of Hindostan, ii, 368, 498 
Geoffrey, ii, 778 

Ceoponics of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, xi, 311 
George, St., of Cappadocia, i, 322, 358-9; ii, 720 
George of Trebizond, ii, 526, 764 
George Scholarius, see Gennadius 
George, Sicilian admiral, ii, 363-4 
Georgia, n, 45, 372, 484, 496, 498, 500, 503, 537 
Georgians, 11, 372, 498, 537 
Geougen (Avares), 1, 485-6, 547, 560; ii, 35 
Gepidae, I, 98, 135, 14b, 547-8, 564, 569, 579, 
637, 639; II, 32-4, 98.9, 119, 129 
Gerasa, 11, 260 
Gergovia, i, 620 
Germania, ii, 599 
Germanicia (Marash), ii, 395 
Germanicus, i, 29-30, 673, 756, 797 
Germans, i, 4, 8, 64, 74, 86-96, 100, 103-^ 113, 
118, 129, 134, 248, 261, 285-8, 293, 298, 331, 
378, 394, 412, 433, 436, 446, 448, 487-90, 518, 
543 , 562, 608; II, 293-4, 352, 514-15, 532 - 4 , 566 
Germanus, elder and younger, ii, 604 
Germanus, father-in-law of Theodosius, ii, 120-1 
Germanus, nephew of Justinian, ii, 42, 52, 60 
Germanus, son of a patrician, li, 165 
Germany, i, i, 7-8, 12, 63, 70, 86-96, 102-5, 116, 
134, 204, 283, 286.9, 293, 330-1, 394.7, 404, 
409, 44b, 485-6, 489, 520, 546-7, 601, 611; II, 
37, 98, 211-13, 218-20, 340, 484, 514-15, 531, 
616 

Germinianus, St., ii, 707 
Gerontius, commander in Greece, i, 478 
Gerontius, general of the usurper Constantine, i, 
516 

Gerrha (Katif), 11, 222 
Gerson, John, n, 788 

Gervasius and Protasius, i, 440. , _ 

Gessoriacum (Boulogne, Bononia), x, 144, 170 
Gcta and Garacalla, x, 52-5, 69 
Getes (Jits, Calmucks), i, 119; n, 495^0 
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Gezi, 1,851 
Gheben, see Magians 

Ghermian (Karmiy&n), Emir of, n, 488, 491 
Ghibclines, n, 217, 426, 559, 572, 586 
Ghilan, i, 711 
Giaour, see Gabour 

Gibamund, nephew of Gelimer, ii, 6, 8 

Gibralter (Gebel al Tarik), 1, 11, 519, 540; n, 281 

Gihon (Gihoon), see Oxus 

Gijon, n, 282 

Gudas, I, 624, 626 

Gildo, the Moor, i, 472, 474-6 

Gilimer, i, 588 

Giraffe, see Camelopardalis 

Gisulph, nephew of Alboin, Duke of Friuli, n, 106 

Giubin, surname of Bahram, 11, 114 

Giustendil, see Kilstendil 

Giustiniani, John, Justiniani 

Gizeh, u, 680 

Glasgow, I, 2, 399 

Glycerins, Emperor of the West, i, 589 
Gnapheus, Peter, ii, 6^ 

Gnelus (Knel), son of F^ra (Pap), i, 802 
Gnostics, I, 183-4, 201, 210, 305, 308, 443, 608, 
723, 813; n, 135, 195, 197, 329-30, 334 
Goar, King of the Alani, i, 517 
Godas, Governor of Sardinia, 11, 2 
Godegesil, brother of Gundobald, i, 612-13 
Godescal, monk, n, 386 

Godfrey of Bouillon, n, 387-8, 3902, 395 - 7 f 400-4 

Godsigiclus, King of the Vandals, 1, ^8 

Gog and Magog, i, 668; n, 337 

Goisvintha, wife of Leovegild, i, 606 

Gold of affliction, i, 658 

Golden Bull, 1, 843; ii, 219 

Golden-footed Dame, n, 406 

Golden Horde, 11, 485 

Golden Horn, X, 2^5 

Golden Mountauxs, see Gaf 

Golden spears, n, 129-30 

Goietta, II, 7, 279 

Com, II, 44 

Gonderic, prince of the Vandals, i, 539-40, 543 

Gondi Sapor, n, 40 

Gonfalonier, n, 584 

Gonfenon, Im^rial, ii, 362, 741 

Gontham, ii, 52 

Gontrah, King of Bui gundy, i, 623, 880 
Gordian 1 , Proconsul of Africa, i, 71-4 
Gordian II, i, 72-4, 139, 702 
Gordian III, i, 74-6, 78 
Gordian, father of Gregcny the Great, n, 109 
Gorgo (Garbsme), i, 4x6 
Gorgona, isle of, i, 823 
Gor^nius, eunuch, i, 225, 735 
GoUpds, I, 179, 182, 184-5, 187-92, 201, 203-6, 
no8, 210-1X, 222, 225, 233,291-2, 296-300, 308, 
345* 382, 464* 593> 800, 607, 657; n, 135, 
329 


Goths, 1,69, 97-101,103, 105-9, ” 3 * ”5-21, 123 
I26> *33,146,176, 248, 260-2, 279, 298^ 403-6 


, 260-2, 22< 
477 - 9 * 48^ 


279, 298, 403-i 


00, ^3-6, 509* 570, 588, 599-002, 614-15, 
623-4. 036-40, 666; II, 1, 13.28, 32, 41, 43, 53- 

^®fch«^^h8^(G^thu^^ 1,98, ^4, 418,420- 
‘ If 432^3* 468, 5 « 6 - 9 . 538, 547-8, 564. 
& 579. 590, 600, 602, 605, €09, 614. 

63^; “* * 3 . *5-28, 53-65 


Visigoths (Thervingi), 98, 404-6, 418, 420- 
4 . 432-3. 480, 559 , 563-5* 57 t®. 581, 585- 
7, 589, 600,6c«, 606-7, 6x4-16, 618,623-4, 
037* ^9-40; o* *3-H, *06, 280^4 
Gotones, see Goths 
Gozz (Uzi), II, 721 

Gracchi, family of the, i, 71, 459, 497, 833 

Grado, Isle of, i, 567; ix, 100 

Grampian Hills, x, 2 

Gran (Strigonium), ii, 484 

Granada, i, 8; ii, 282, 285, 287, 601 

Grand Signor^ name of Turkish Sultana, n, 554 

Grass6, ii, 6 

Gratian, Emperor, son of Valentinian I, i, 395, 
408, 4aa-6, 420-30, 433, 435-8, 444, 453, 458, 

468, 741, 775, 817 

Gratian^ (^unt, father of Valentinian,389 
Gratian, tyrant, i, 490 
Gratus, i, 774 I 

Greece, i, 9, 14, 16, 80, 107-8, 447, 47 art> 581; n, 
35 . 3 * 3 . 361,365.441.467 V 

Greek Church, i, 355; n, 365, 421, 4J1, 462-4, 

469, 510-23, 529, 544-5 

Greek fire, n, 199, 291-2, 322 , 

Greek language, i, 16, 201, 355,690; n, 3,6, 522-8 

Greek learning, i, 109; ii, 523-8 

Greeks, i, 6, 9-10, 12, 16, 28, 83-4, 88, 113, 202, 

355,362,390,478-9,492,608,630,678,808; 

II, 364,446-7 

Green faction, i, 649,652-5: n, 42, iai-3,147, 319 
Gregorian chant, ii, no 
Gregorian code, see under Godex 
Gregory I, the Great, i, 605, 607; ii, 105, 109-11, 
122, 631 

Gregory II, ii, 199-201, 203, 651-3 
Gregory III, ii, 199-201 
Gregory IV, i, 836 

Gregory VII (Hildebrand), ii, 215, 287, 356, 
360-1, 558-9, 710 
Gregory IX, ii, 418 
Gregory X, 11, 462-4, 568 
Gregory XI, ii, 583, 756 
Gregory XII, 11, 584-5 
Gregory XIII, n, 587 
Gregory, Abyssinian priest, n, 651 
Gregory, Archbishop of Alexandria, i, 318 
Gregory, Bar Hebrarus, see Abulpharagius 
Gregory, Bishop of Hadrianople, ii, 461 
Gregory, Bishop of Langres, i, 621-2, 881 
Gregory, Illuminator, i, 265 
Gregory, lieutenant of the exarch Heraclius, n, 
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Gregory Nazianzen, i, 311, 328, 344, 354, 373 * 
439.42, 444, 755, 771, 783, 787 
Gregory of Nyssa, i, 821; ii, 703 
Gregory of Tours, i, 545, 615, 622, 86x 
Gregory, Patriarch of donstantinople, n, 544 
Gregory, prsefect of Africa, n, 276-7 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, i, 731; u, 330 
Grenoble (Gratianopolis), i, 855 
Grxmoald, xi, 211 
Grotius, X, 233-4, 759 
Grubenhagen, xi, 751 
Grumbates, x, 281 
Gruthungi, see Ostrogoths 
Guardians and wards, n, 86 
Gubazes, 11, 46, 48 

Guelfs and Ghibellnet, n, 2x7, 426, 559^ 57 ^ 

Guibert, n, 381 

Ouiscard, Robert, n, 352-62 
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Gundamund, i, 603 
Gundobald, i, 589, 612^13, 618 
Gunpowder, ii, 483, 509-10, 689 
Gunther, n, 740-1 
Guntiarius, i, 517 
Gustavus Adolphus, i, 697 
Guy of Lusignan, n, 413, 415 
Guzarat, i, 657; ii, 368 
Gwent, I, 629 
Gyarus, Isle of, i, 65 
Gymnosophists, ii, 769 

Hadrian, Emperor, i, i, 3-8, 15, 17-19, 23, 29, 
31-2, 55> 72» 79» 106, 130, 134, 182, 202, 204, 
208, 213-15, 670, 786; II, 74, 77 - 8 , 83, 655-6 
Hadrian, praetorian praefect, i, 494 
Hadrumetum, see Adrumetum 
Hacmus, Mount, i, 10, 100, 108, 117, 336; n, 
332-3» 532 
Hafsa, II, 246 
Ifainault, 1, 8 
Hakem (Hakim), 11, 379 
Halberstadt, 11, 211 
Halicarnassus, i, 678 
Halicz, II, 190 
Halys, I, 10; II, 128 

Hamadanites (Hamadanids), ii, 308, 310 

Hamadhan, see Ecbatana 

Hamah, 11, 754 

Hamcheu (Quimsay), 11, 483 

Hamyaritcs, ii, 678 

Hamza, 11, 235, 239 

Han, I, 415, 805 

Hanbal, sect of, ii, 308 

Hanifs, 11, 253 

Hannibal, i, 80, 95, 136, 168, 496-7 
Hannibalianus, brother of Constantine, 1, 257, 
263, 7*4 

Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine, i, 257, 
259-60, 263-4 
Hanno, ii, 609 

Hanseatic League, ii, 219, 342 
Haran, ii, 227, 295 
Harbii, ii, 686 
Harmatius, i, 635 
Harmozan, 11, 258 
Harpies, i, 235 
Hart, I, 614 

Harun al Rashid, ii, 212, 300-1, 304, 378, 637 
Haruspices, i, 350, 375, 390, 501, 564-5, 818 
Hasan, Governor of Egypt, 11, 279 
Hassan, son of Ali, ii, 248, 250, 675 
Hassan, ihc Janizary, ii, 550 
Hashem (Hisham), Caliph, ii, 293 
Hashem, father of Abdol Motalleb, ii, 228 
Hashemites, ii, 226, 228, 235-6, 246-7, 250, 
„ 295-6 

Hatem (Hatim), 11, 226 
Hatfield, n, 647 
Hatra (Atra, Al Hadr), i, 794 
Hautevillc, Castle of, ii, 353 
Hawkwood, John (Acuto), n, 513 
Hawran, 11, 676 
Hayton, ii, 755 
Hcbal, n, 227 

Hebdomon, see CSonstantinople 
Hebrus, I, 177 
gegira (Hijra), ii, 236 
II, 221 

t^elcna, city of, i, 268 
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the Great, 1, 


Helena, consort of CSonstantine PorphyrogenitiiB, 

n, 179 

Helena, daughter of Eudda, i, 811 
Helena, daughter of Licinius, i, 748 
Helena, Empress, n, 346; see Olga 
Helena, mother of Constantine 
160-2, 259, 353 
Helena, sister of Constantins II, i, 276, 334 
Helenopolis, see Drepanum 
Helepolis, i, 368 
Hcliodorus, 1, 824 
Helion, i, 538 

Heliopolis (Baalbec), i, 278, 789; ii, 265, 680 
Heliopolis, Egypt, ii, 689 
Hellebicus, i, 450 

Hellespont (Dardanelles), 1, 10, 12, 48-9, 107-8, 
176-8, 235-6, 528, 665; ii, 289, 467, 491, 494, 
503 

Helmichis, ii, 101-2 
Helvidius Priscus, i, 33 
Helvius Pertinax, see Pertinax 
Hems, see Emesa 
Hcnda, 11, 239 
Hendinos, i, 395 
Hengist, I, 625-6, 628 
Hcnoticon, 11, 146 
Henry II, of England, i, 629 
Henry IV of England, 11, 514 
Henry V of England, 11, 789 
Henry I of Prance, ii, 179, 320 
Henry IV of France, i, 612; ii, 454 
Henry I, the Fowler, ii, 213, 340 
Henry III, Emperor, 11, 352, 360-1 
Henry IV, Emperor, ii, 218, 382, 387 
Henry VI, Emperor, ii, 217, 366 
Henry VII, Emperor, 11, 219 
Henry the Greek, of Brunswick, ii, 751 
Henry the Wonderful, Duke of Brunswick, ii, 751 
Henry 111 , King of Castile, ii, 760 
Henry, brother of Baldwin 1 , ii, 427, 432, 436, 
443-6 

Heptarchy, Saxon, i, 626-7; ii, 653 
Hera, Cave of, ii, 229 
Hcraclas, i, 202 

Hcraclca ( Fhracian), i, 172, 268, 549; ii, 460, 693 
Heraclea Pontica (Eregli), i, 107, 338; ii, 301 
Heracleonas, ii, 163-4 
Hcraclian, Count, i, 493, 508, 511, 515 
Hcraclianus, i, 115 

Heraclius 1 , n, 123-33, *63-4, 242-3, 266, 

268-9, 273 

Heraclius II, son of Heraclius, n, 679 
Heraclius, Exarch of Africa, ii, 123 
Heraclius, favourite of Valcntinian III, i, 569-70 
Heraclius, son of Constans II, ii, 165 
Heraclius, son of Constantine IV, u, 165 
Heraclius, the praefect, i, 584-5 
Herajum, Palace of, see Constantinople 
Herat, I, 550; II, 257, 286, 481, 761 

Hercules, columns of, i, 9, 11,21, 396; ii, 280 
Hercules of Antioch, see Raymond 
Herculians, 1, 154, 267, 341, 372, 387, 475 
Hcrculius, 1, 143 

Hercynian Forest, i, 87-8, 119, 489; u, 751 
Hcrda (Lerida), i, 699 
Herediurriy n, 87, 624 
Herennianus, i, 704 

Heresy, i, 205, 210-11, 221, 3 P 5 ’”> 3 * 7 > 3 ** 7 i 

409, 438 - 9 » 442 - 3 > 449 » 5o6, 528, 533 > 602, 644, 
863; II, 140, i 48 > 198, 201, 330-1 
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Hermanric, King of the Ostvogothi, i, 404-5. 
417.18,891 

Hermanric, King of the Suevi, 1, 540 

Hermenegild, 1, 606 

Hermes, i, 148, ao6 

Hermias, i, 070 

Hcrminianus, Claudius, i, 731 

Hermits, i, 593, 595, 5^ 

Hermodorus, 11, 72 
Hcrmogenes, i, 325-6, 779 
Hermogenian code, see under Codex 
Hero and Leander, i, 236 
Herod, son of Odenathus, 1, 123 
Herodes Atticus, 1, 18-19, 679 
Herodian, officer of Justinian, 11, 58 
Herodians, 1, 719 
Herodotus, i, 8x 

Hcruli, I, 98, 108, 331, 394, 309, 404, 561, 569, 
589,609,639,654,698, 700,85a; n, 4,10, as-e, 
33 . 43 . 5 «. 61, 64 
Hesnus, ii, 664 
Hesychasts, see Quietists 
Hexamilion (wall of Manuel), ii, 516, 555, 764 
Hiberit i, 705 

Hierapolis, i, 337, 365; n, 42-3, 116,124, 269, 310 

Hierocles, i, 60, 688 

Hierocles, praefect of Egypt, i, 736 

Hieromax, see Yermuk 

Hilarion, St., i, 803 

Hilarion, the Syrian anachorct, i, 594-5 
Hilarius, i, 450 
Hilary, Pope, i, 583 

Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, i, 312-13, 321 
Hildegardis, n, 779 

Hilderic, King of the African Vandals, 1, 603-4; 

II, 1-2, 7, 12 
Hildesheim, n, 211 
Hildibald, n, 53 
Hilleh, 1, 265 
Hillel, school of, ii, 623-4 
Hincmar of Rheims, i, 876; 11, 690 
Hindoos, ii, 40, 498, 686 

Hindostan, i, 84; ii, 285, 369, 483, 497, 505; see 
India 

Hiong-nou, i, 805 

Hippocentaur, 1, 802 

Hippodrome, see Constantinople 

Hippo Regius (Bona), i, 466, 541-2; n, 9, 363 

Hira, n, 41, 223, 255 

Hoan^, I, 805 

Hobal, n, 239 

Holagou (Hmagu) Khan, n, 483, 486-7 

Holin, see Caracorum 

Holwan, n, 256 

Holy Island, i, 836 

Holy Lance, h, 340, 398-g 

Holy Year, Jubilee 

Homer, i, 12, 21, 23, 94, 108, 122, 185, 236, 345 
Homerites, xi, 50 
Homoiousians, i» 313 
Hotmiousiony i, 326 

Homooustans, i, 311, 3 i 3 -i 4 » 3^2, 391, 439, 604, 
872 

H/wnooteiw,!, 311-12, 316, 326 
Honain (Ibn Ishak), ii, 692 
Honain, war of, u, 241 
Hongvou, n, 

Henoratui, n, loo 

Honoria, ^ 537, 561-2,566, 568 

Honorisuui, x, 4^1* 51B 


Honorius, I, Pope, n, 151 
Honorius III, Pope, ii, ^6-7 
Honorius, Emperor of m West, 1, 433, 450^ ^6, 
468, 471-2, 474-7, 481-2, 484-5,489-95. 5‘^, 
„ 5 « 3 -?o. 5 * 3 - 4 , 53 «-a. 534 , 537 . 54 ' 

Honorius, brother of Theodosius the Great, i, 472 
Horace, i, 14, 62, 228, 669, 674, 680, 712, 743 
Hormisdas, Pope, i, 297 

Hormisdas, Prince of Persia, i, 366-9, 372-3, 387, 
755 

Hormouz, x, 149, 264 

Hormouz, son of Nushirvan, ii, 113-16 

Horsa, i, 625 

Horses, Venetian, ii, 107; Arabian, 221 
Horta, n, 303 

Hortaire, King of the Alamanni, x, 287 
Hoscin, son of Ali, n, 250-1 
Hosein, see Houssein , 

Hospitihllers, of St.John, ii, 403, 4 ! 3 -U» 4 i 8 > 421, 
488-9,501 1 

Hostilianus, i, 101-2 
Houssein, Emir, u, 495 
Hugh Capet, ii, 382 , 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois, n, 388, 291-2, 395, 
398, 401, 406 \ 

Hugh de Reiteste, ii, 725 \ 

Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, xi, 735 
Hugh, King of Burgundy, ii, 215 
Hugo, King of France, ii, 320 
Huldin, X, 487 

Humphrey, son of Tancred de Hautevillc, ii, 

352-4 

Hungarians, i, 546; 11, 188, 337 - 4 i> 531-5 
Hungary, i, 9-10, 87, 270, 416, 546, 554; n, 32, 
99, 118-19, 190, 337, 33^9, 346, 379, 387, 390, 
484, 491, 507, 531-5, 616 
Hungary, Huns in, i, 416, 546 
Huniades, John, 11, 532-5 
Hunncric, i, 543, 582, 602-5 
Huns, I, 403, 409,414-18, 421, 424 » 432,4487 
486-7, 505-6, 509. 529* 533 , 538-9, 545-60, 
562-9, 583, 609, 625, 634, 640, 656, 659; II, 
3-4, 8-9, i6, 18, 23, 33-4, 61, 147, 153 
Hussein, Shah, 11, 691 
Hussites, II, 770 
Hyader, i, 713 
Hyesos, n, 663 
Hymettus, Mount, xx, 468 
Hypaepe, x, 678 
Hypatia, n, 139 
Hypatius, i, 654-5 
Hyper ides, ii, 327 
Hyphasb, i, 12 
Hyrcania, ii, 49, 113 
Hyssus, 11, 46 

lamblichus, neo-Platonist, i, 346, 782 
lamblichus, one of the seven sleepers, i, 544-5,73^ 
Ibas of Edessa, n, 149, 152 
Iberia, i, 3, 152, 298, 402-3; ix, 46, 48, 537 
Iberian and Caspian gates, x, 668 
Ibrahim, chief of the Abbassides, n, 295 
Ibrahim, grandson of Eba, 11, 285 
Ibrahim, infant son of Mohammed the prophet, 
n, 246 

Ibrahim, Prince of Shxrwan, xx, 496 
Ibrahim, son of Aglab, xx, 307 
Ibrahim, vizir of Amurath II, n, 506-7 
Icasia (Casia), u, X74 
iceni, x, 9 
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Ichoglans. 509 

Iconium (Gogni, Kunyah), n, 157,187, 395,405, 
408, 491 

Iconoclasti, n, 168-9, > 74 » * 98 - 9 # aoi, 807-8, 331 
Icthyophagi, i, 694,885; n, aai 
Iddatry, i, 183-5. 198-9, 814, 898, 385, 389, 

35a. 355 - 6 .458,460,468-^ 584, 797; n, 168-9, 
195-800, 807 - 8 , 887 - 30 , a 86 , 347,530 
IdrisidS) see Edrisites 
leroslaus (Yaroslav), n, igo 
Iftikhar, see Aladin 
IgilgUis (Gigcri), i, 400 
Igihum, Isle of, i, 511 
Igmazen, i, 401 
Ignatius, St., i, 220, 726, 731 
Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, n, 423 
Igor, n, 3^3-4 

Igours (Vigours, Omgors, Ugri), 1, 414, 569; u, 

331 ®,*.^' 

Ikshidids, n, 308 


llderim, see Bajazet 
Ildico, I, 568 
Ilium, I, 678, 712 


Illiberis, i, 199, 725, 729, 732; n, 195 
lllustres, I, 241, 248 

Illyricum, i, 9, 23, 44,63, 87,101-2,111, 114,119, 
121, 129, 132,135,137, 268, 279, 313-14, 336-7, 
407, 468, 538; II, 35, 43, 634 
Imams, twelve Persian, 11, 251-2 
Imaus, Mount (Gaf, Altai), 1, 413, 416; u, 35-8 
Imbros, 11, 555 
Imma, 11, 657 
Immae, 1, 688, 704 

Immortality of the soul, 1, 3, 94,186*7, 673; 


Immor^U, i, 377, 536; ii, 3 

Imola (Forum Cornclii), 1, 839 

Imperator, 1, 25, 154 

Ina, 1 , 628; II, 653 

Incarnation, i, 605; ii, 134-51 

India, i, 3, 22-3, 65-6, 80, 113, 124-5, 657; n. 


Iphicles, I, 407 

Irak, n, 129, 248, 256, 370, 484 

Iran, see Persia 

Ireland, i, 2, 397-8, 595 

Irenseus, i, 189-90, 720 

Irene, dat^hter of Tlieodore Lascaris, n, 457 

Irene, see Pansophia 

Irene, wife of Alexius I, n, 186-7 

Irene, wife of John VI, Cantacuzene, n, 473,478, 

489 

Irene, wife of Leo IV, ii, 169-71, 2C^, 213-14, 300 
Irene (Bertha), wife of Manuel I, Gomnenus, see 
Bertha 

Irene, wife of Philip of Suabia, u, 426 
Irenopolis (Medinat al Salem, Dar ai Salem, Urbs 
Pacis), II, 691 

Irgana-kon, Mountain of, u, 606 
Irnac, i, 556, 569 
Iron, I, 89, 94, 642, 698; II, 35 
Isa, u, 506 

Isaac I, Gomnenus, Emperor, ii, 183-4 
Isaac II, Angelus (Sursac, Tursac, Gonserac), 
Emperor, 11, 193, 365, 407, 423-5, 433-5 
Isaac, Armenian archbishop, i, 536-7 
Isaac Ducas, Sebastocrator, n, 741 
Isaac, grandson of Eba, ii, 285 
Isaac, lieutenant of Belisarius, 11, 56 
Isaac, son of Alexius I, Gomnenus, u, 187, 189 
Isaac, son of John Gomnenus, 11, 185, 317 
Isaac, son of John II, Gomnenus, n, 187 
Isaflenses, 1, 401 
Isaiah of Rhodes, ii, 94 
Isamus, n, 700 
Isar Atsiz, 11, 723 
Isauria, i, in, 113-14 

Isaurians, i, 13-14, 133, 276, 418, 532, 582, 636, 
665-6; II, 3, 16, 24, 56, 59 
Iscander, see Escander 
Ischia, n, 761 
Isdigune, ii, 49 

Isidore, Archbishop of Russia, n, 521, 530^ 544, 


112-14, 154 ^ 

Indians, i, 83, 657; ii, 153 
Indian commodities taxed by Alex. Severus, i, 
65-6 

Indictions, I, 252, 578, 716 
Indulgences, 1, 571, 592,659; n, 384,621; Plenary 
Indulgence, 426 

Ingenuus, Emperor, i, 111-13, 117 

Ingenuus, citizen of Narbonne, 1, 514 

Ingo, I, 697 

Ingulphus, n, 380 

Inguadis, i, 606 

Innocence, i, 389 

Innocent I, i, 504, 506, 829 

Innocent II, n, 362, 409, 561, 571 

Innocent III, ii, 333,417-18, 425-6, 428,441,446» 

, 563. 741 

Innocent VI, ii, 512, 581 
Innocent VII, n, 584 
Innocent XI, n, 790 

Inquisitors, i, 442; n, 148, 4* 7 « . 

Institutes of Justinian, i, 245; n, 71, 79-81; of 
Gaius, 81; of Timour, 494, 505 
Insula, Roman lodging-house, i, 503 

Iona (ftyl C^umbkill), Isle of, i, 595, 868 
Ionia, 1,10, 84; n, 488 
/onifl, I, 846 


Isidore Mercator (Peccator), n, 655 
Isidore, Milesian architect, i, 662 
Isidore of Seville, i, 870 
Isidore, pupil of Procius, 1, 670 
Isis and Serapis, Temples of, i, 13-14; see Sera- 
pis 

Islam, II, 211, 229-38, 241, 252-3, 285-8, 371,486 

Ismael, ancestor of the Arabs, n, 222 

Ismael, the Seljuk, n, 370 

Ismaelians of Persia, see Assassins 

Isocrates, i, 669-70, 777 

Isola, I, 689 

Ispahan, n, 129, 257, 376, 498, 607 
Israelite, i, 327 
Issus, n, 127 
Ister, I, 10 

Istria, I, 9, 258, 481, 642, 675; n, 427 

Italian language (modern), n, 106 

Italica, I, 677, 8 oq 

Italy, see Table of Gontents 

Ithacius, I, M 3 

Ithobal, II, 615 

Jaafar, kinsman of Mahomet, n, 242 
Jaafar, sixth Imam, n, 370, 673 
Jabalah, n, 266-7, 678 
Jacob, son of Leith, n, 307 
Jacobites, n, 155; w Monophysltes 
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adera, see Zara 
aen, n, 285 
affa, II, 402, 416, 421 
alal ad-Din Mangbarti, see Gelaleddin 
alula, II, 257 

fames, St., Bishop of Edessa, i, 751 
ames, St., legend of, in Spain, i, 203-4 
ames of Sarug, i, 54^ 
ami (Royal mosque^, u, 554 
ane, daughter of Emperor Baldwin, ii, 445 
anc, Queen of Naples, ii, 569, 577 
ane, sister of the Count of Savoy, see Anne of 
Savoy 

Janiculum, see Rome 

Janizaries, ii, 491-2, 500-2, 508-9, 531, 533-4, 539, 

541, 543> 550 y 777 
Jansenists, i, 722, 849 
] anuarius, St., i, 820; ii, 722 
^ anus, Temple of, see Rome 
Jaroslaus (Yaroslav), n, 344 
Jason, I, A96 

Jaxartes (Sihon), i, 657; ii, 258, 375 
Jazberin, i, 554; ii, 707 
Jazyges, i, 99, 261; ii, 707 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, i, 627 
Jehan Numa, ii, 541 

Jerome, St., i, 313, 393, 428, 497, 511, 513, 595, 

769, 784, 820, 870 
Jeroslaus, see Jaroslaus 

Jerusalem (Aelius Hadrianus, Aelia, A 1 Cods), i, 

21,187, 194, 201, 208, 212, 214, 314, 317, 352-4, 

473. 535; 3t). 124, 133, 145, 154, 239, 267, 

378-80, 399-404. 40^i. 412-21, 430, 487 
Jerusalem, kingdom of, ii, 400-5, 412-13, 420-1, 

Jesuits, II, 155, 160-1 

Jews, I, 83, 179-82, 187, 197, 201-2, 205-9, 211-15, 

293. 299. 301. 307. 32d, 352, 354. 390-J. 452, 

457, 607-8, 643, 674, 733, 763; n, 50, 124-5, 

135. 138, 149. 195. 227, 229-31, 238-40, 282, 

287, 379. 386-7, 400-1, 595, 703 
Jczdegcrd, see Yezdegcrd 
Jits, see Getcs 
Joan, Pope, ii, 659 

Joannina, daughter of Belisarius and Antonina, 
n, 59 

Joannites, i, 845 

Joasaph, ii, 476; .w John VI, Cantacuzcnc 
Job, see Abu Ayub 

John, St., the Evangelist, i, 158, 308, 722, 726, 

767, 816; II, 640; three witnesses of, 641 
John XI, Pope, ii, 216 
John XII, Pope, ii, 215-16 
John XXII, Pope, 11, 568, 583, 764, 788 
John XXIII, Pope, n, 585 
John I, Zimisces, Emperor, n, 180-1, 309-10, 332, 

Gomnenus (Calo Johannes), Emperor, 

II, 187, 189 

John III, Vataces or Ducas, Emperor, ii, 447-50, 

Emperor, ii, 450-1, 458-9, 461 
John V, Palaeologus, Emperor, ii, 472-6, 490, 
493->..5i2:>3 

itacuzene, Emperor, 11, 469-70, 
'>51^12,538 

i oliii VII, Paifeologus, Emperor, n, 493 
ohn VIII, Paiaeologus, Emperor, 11, 508, 512, 


516-22, 
John 




[gland, n, 417 


[ohn Asen II, see Galo-John of Bulgaria 
[ohn. Bishop of Antioch, ii, 141-2, 648 
[ohn. Bishop of Asia, see John of Ephesus 
[ohn, count, lover of Eudoxia, i, 532 
[ohn. Count of Nevcrs, ii, 492 
[ohn Damascenus, St., ii, 199, 651 
John d’lbelin, ii, 403 

j ohn, martyr of Nicomedia, i, 735 
ohn of Apri, Patriarch of Constantinople, u, 
473. 477 

John of Brienne, King of Jerusalem, ii, 447-8 
John of Cappadocia, minister of Justinian, i, 654, 
660-1; II, 2, 5 
John of Ephesus, ii, 645 
"ohn of Lycof)olis, i, 454 
ohn of Procida, ii, 465 
ohn of .Ravenna, ii, 525 
John, officer of Basiliscus, i, 585 
John, Patriarch of Alexandria (the aln^sgiver), ii, 
124, 127, 158 
John Philoponus, ir, 274 

John, St., of Jerusalem, hospital of, ii,\379, 403 
John, St., Christians of, ii, 227 \ 

John, the Armenian, general of Belisarius, ii, 6 
John, the eunuch, brother of Michael IV, ii, 182 
John, the praefect, ii, 279 
John, the primiccrius, i, 504, 538-9 
John, the Sanguinary, ii, 24-5, 604 
Joinvillc, II, 419 
Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, i, 880 
Jonas of Damascus, ii, 263-4 
Jornandes, i, 97, 514, 564 
Joseph of Arimathca, St., ii, 789 
Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, i, 818; n, 
461, 463 

Joseph the Carizmian, ii, 374-5 
Joseph, the patriarch, ii, 518, 521-2 
Josephs, the, of Amida, ii, 154 
Joshua, robber, ii, Bor 
Jovian, i, 377-82, 452 

Jovians, i, 154, 267, 341, 37a, 387, 399, 475 
Jovinian, i, 825 

Jovinus, general of Julian, i, 336-7, 340, 383, 

394-5. 399 

lovinus, tyrant, i, 517, 520 
bvius, praptorian praefect, i, 506-8 
fovius, quaestor of Julian, i, 336 
lovius, sent by Theodosius to close pagan temples, 
I, 460 

Jovius, title of Diocletian, i, 143 
Joyeuse^ ii, 658 

Jubilee (Papal Holy Year), i, 692; ii, 570 
Judas the Gaulonite, 1, 214 
"ude, St., I, 214 
udicial procedure, ii, 94-6 
uji, see Toushi 

ulia Domna, i, 48, 52, 54-5, 58 
[ulia Maesa, i, 58, 60-1 

uiian, Emperor, i, 257, 264, 273, 275-8, 283-9. 
, 330-78,381,458,70a, 723 
Julian (Caesanni), Cardinal, ii, 520, 522, 552-4 

j uiian, Count, i, 797; ii, 280-3, 265 
uiian, first of the notaries, 1, 508 
Julian of Halicarnassus, ii, 157 
Julian, Salvius, Roman lawyer, ii, 74, 78 
Julian, son of tyrant Constantine, i, 517 
[uiian, tutelar saint of Auvergne, i, 576, 621 
[uiian, tyrant, i, 147 
ulianus, Claudius, i, 692 
ulianus, Didius, 1, 43-7 
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Julin, n, 349 
III, Pop 
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Julius II, Pop*, I, 319; II, 588, 598, 790 
Julius Africanus, i, 205 
Julius, master-general, i, 429 
Jumelpur, i, 679 

Jupiter, I, 3, 13, 18, a8, 74, 107, 143, 157^, 180, 
184,186, 914, 933, 955, 997, 333, 351, 365,459, 

487 . 

Jurts-consults^ ii, 76 

Jurisprudence, i, 343; n, 75-7, 81, 562 
Jus Gentium, 11, 604; Honorarium, 618; Italicum, 
I, 740; Monetae, ii, 779; Naturae, 604; Pa- 
pirianum, 616-17; Publicum, 660 
Justin I, Emperor, i, 202, 634, 647-8 
Justin II, Emperor, i, 653; ii, 97-9, 102-3, 112-13 
Justin Martyr, i, 182-3, i 90 > 204, 206, 308, 

720, 722 

Justina, Aviana, i, 408, 444-7, 453 
Justinian 1 ,1, 245, 302, 605, 615-16, 643, 647-72, 
6B9, 714* 742, 869; u, 1-3, 9-10, 12, 15-17, 23, 
26-33, 37* 40-1 > 49-51* 53* 55* 58-60, 62, 65.8, 
70-1, 78-82, 94, 96, 147-503 ^53. 325 

Justinian II (Rhinotmetus), Emperor, ii, 165-7, 

331 

Justinian, general of Honorius, i, 490 
Justinian, Roman advocate, i, 492 
Justinian, son of Germanus, ii, 103, 113 
Justiniana Prirna, ^ee Taurcsiuni 
Justiniani (Giustiniani), John, u, 544, 546, 548, 


Kiow (Kifv), n, 190, 33% 34®. 344-7. 484. 769 
Kipzak, I, 806; II, 484, 486, 496-7 
Kirman, n, 257, 286 
Kislar Aga, 11, 468 
Koto II, 937 

Kobad, grandson of the Persian King, n, 61, 608 
Koraidha, 11, 240 

Koran, i, 33, 545, 890; ii, 999-34, 938, 945, 949, 
252; of Moseilama, 254 

Koreishites, n, 999, 994, 996, 998, 935-6, 938-49, 

„ 247. 25'. 283 

Kussai, see Cosa 

Kustcndil, i, 665 

Kulaich, see Gotyaeum 

Kuyuk, iee Gayuk 

Labarum, i, 994, 352, 389 
Labeo, Antistius, ii, 76-8 
Laconians, Free, see Mainotes 
Lactanlius (CEecilus), 1, 188, 200, 203, 205, 232, 
257, 289, 292-3, 296, 758 
Lactarius, Mount, 11, 63 
Ladislaus, King of Naples, ii, 584 
Ladislaus, King of Poland & Hungary, n, ()32-4. 
Ladislaus of Austria, n, 770 
Lacta, daughtei of Proba, i, 511 
Laeta, widow of the Emperor Gratian, i, 504 
Laeti, i, 563 

l^aetus, pi aetorian praefcct of Gomrnodius, I, 


Justus, the apostate Paulician, ii, 330 
Jutes, I, 625 
Juvenal, i, 500, 503 
Juventius, i, 393 

Kabylcs, ii, 600 
Kahina, see Cahina 
Kaifong, u, 482 
Kainoka, ii, 239 
Kairawan, see ^iroan 
Kais, II, 225 

Kamhi, Emperor, i, 804-5 
Karntchatka, 11, 36 
Kaoti, I, 414 
Karacorum, i, 853 
Karaite sect, n, 670 
Kashgar, i, 711; ii, 495-6 
Kebla of prayer, ii, 233, 239 
Kedron, 11, 400 
Kenric, i, 626 
Kcraites, ii, 480, 648 
Kerbcla, ii, 250 

Kerboga, Prince of Mosul, ii, 397, 399-400 
Keiipan, see Kirman 

Kermiyan (Western Phrygia), see Ghcrmian 

Khalil Pasha, see Galil 

Khan or Gagan, 1, 412-13, 486 

Khazars, see Chozars 

Khcdar Khan, ii, 721 

Khitans, n, 481 

Khubilay, see Cublai 

Khurasan (Khorasan, Chorasan), i, 80, 550; ii, 
^257.8, 307-8, 370, 482, 607 
Kien-long, i, 804, 806 
Kiev, see Kiow 

Kildje (Kilij), Arslan, see Soliman, son of Cutul- 
mish 

Kinnisrin, see Ghalcis 

Kinnoge (Canonge, Palimbothra), ii, 368 

K^btahia, n, 501 


^ 39-41*43 

Lagodius, i, 829 
Labor, 11, 368 
Laity, ordci of, i, 197, 299 
Lahy II, 542 

Lainbcsa (Erbe), n, 13, 278 
Lampadius, i, 492 
Lamus, 11, 694 
Lanccarii, i, 426 
Langres, i, 20, 95, 146, 622 
Languedoc, see Septimania 
Laodicca, Asia Minor, 1, 20, 722, 763; ii, 405,407, 
488 

Laodicca in Syria, i, 201, 450, 789; ii, 264, 269, 
400, 402, 420 

La Perche, de, Stephen, 11, 718 
Laplanders, i, 87; ii, 338 
Larissa, ii, 360 
Lascaris, Janus, ii, 526-7 
Lascaris, 'Fheodore, see 'Fheodore 
Latin language, i, 15-16, 124, 154, 201, 203, 240, 
699, 699, 703; n, 395-6, 593-8 
Latins, name of the Franks, i, 9; 11, 395; see Franks 
Latium, i, 15, 20, 121 
Latronian, i, 443 
Laura, i, 598 
Laurc de Noves, ii, 573 

Laurence, competitor for bishopric of Rome, 

643 

Laurence, deacon, i, 725 
Laurus Insana, i, 737 
Lavardin, Marquis de, ii, 790 
Laws: i, 15, 25* ”* 

Aquilian, ii, 91 
Arcadian, i, 525-6 
Ganinian, i, 705 
Cornelian, ii, 73-4* 83, 93 
Julian, II, 73 * 93 * 627 

of Ina, 1, 884 
of Lycurgus, i, 825 
Oppian, n, 623 
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Papian-Poppacan, n, 618 
Porcian, i, 25 
Salic, I, 616-17, 880 
Scatinian, n, 93 

See^ Lex de Imperio Vespasiani (Lex Regia) 
Sempronian, 1, 25 

Twelve Tables, i, 742; 11, 72-5, 79-80,87-8, 90-1 
Vaconian, n, 88-9 
Valerian, n, 92 

Lawyers, Roman, i, 245; u, 72-96 

Lazi, n, 46-8, 777 

Lazica, i, 10, 666, 897; n, 44-5 

Leander and Hero, see Hero 

Leander, Archbishop of Seville, 1, 606 

Leaotong, 1, ^2 

Lebanon, i, 664 

Lebedias, n, 338 

Lech, n, 340 

Legacy duty, i, 66 

Legacy hunters, i, 67 

Legion, Roman, i, 2, 4-8, 15, 18, 23, 26, 30, 36, 
63, 101, 109, 128-9, 131, 136-7, 247-8, 352-3, 
455, 482, 492 
Leman, Lake, 1, 610 
Lemberg or Leopold, n, 769 
Lemnos, Isle of, ii, 544, 555, 743 
Lentienses, i, 424 

Leo I, the Great, Bishop of Rome, i, 568, 573, 729, 
854; n, i44» H9 
Leo 111 , Pope, zi, 209, 422 
Leo IV, Pope, ii, 303 
Leo IX, Pope, ii, 352-3, 362, 571, 655 
Leo X, P^, u, 568, 588, 598, 768 
Leo 1 , of Thrace, i, 582-4, 588-9, 591, 634-5 
Leo Ill (Conon), the Isaurian, n, 168, 197-8, 
200-2, 290-1, 654 
Leo IV, Emperor, n, 169-70, 207 
Leo V, the Armenian, ii, 172, 207, 331 
Leo VI, the philosopher, i, 900; ii, 177-8, 320, 326, 

Leo, Archbishop of Ravenna, ii, 655 
Leo, Archbishop of Thessalonica, n, 326 
Leo, general of Eutropius, i, 527 
Leo Sguros, ii, 750 

Leo, slave of the Bishop of Langres, i, 621-2 

Leo, son of Bardas Phocas, u, 179-80 

Leo the Jew, n, 571 

Leonard Aretin, see Aretinus 

Leonardos Ghiensis, 11, 543 

Leonas, i, 334*5 

Leontia, n, 121 

Leontius, Athenian soi^hist, i, 53^ 

Leontius, Bishop of Tripoli, 1, 763 

Leontius, Roman general, ii, 166-7 

Leopolis, n, 303 

Leovigild, 1, 606 

Lepanto, n, 783 

Leptis, I, 399-400; II, 6, 10, 52 

Lesbos, n, 171, 183, 447, 462, 472, 507, 776 

I«thc, I, 737 

Leucadia (Leucate), Bishop of, n, 314, 697 
Leuderis, n, 19 
Leuteda, see Lutetia 
Lewis, see Louis 

Lewis IV, of Bavaria, n, 210, 565, 568, 578 
Lea de Imperio Vespasiani (Lex Regi^, 11, 74, 
618, 7^5 

leXf^^utWB 

LSbaaiiiS the Sophist, i, 342-3, 347-8, 350, 264-5, 

Sih 4a7» 4^4, 529 . 755» 779» 709 


Libanus, Mount, i, 302; n, 69, 156, 264-5, 483; 

Anti-Libaniu, 265 
Libel, I, 799; II, 92 
Libellatici, i, 732 
Liber Pontificalis, 11, 653, 655 
Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 1, 321, 324-5 
Liberius, officer of Justinian, 11, 60 
Liberius, praetorian praefect, i, 641 
Libertines, or freedmen, ii, 82 
Libraries of Alexandria, 11, 274; of the Arabians, 

298-9; of Constantinople, 326, 553; of the 

Escurial, 686; of the Vatican, 527; Ulpian, 1, 

705 

Libri Garolini, ii, 656 

Liburnian galleys, i, 8, 844 

Licinius the Younger, i, 175, 258 

Licinius, Valerius, i, 148, 157, 165-6, z68, 172-8, 

, 23i-5t„234, 246, 256-7, 291, 293-k, 692, 714 

Lieutenants, i, 26 | 

Lightfoot, Christian Rabbi, 1, 785 \ 

Lignitz, n, 484 \ 

Liguria, i, 444, 482, 579, 581, 643; n, W 
Ligurians, i, 9 \ 

Lilius, 11, 123 
Lilybaeum, n, 14, 16 
Limagne, 1, 621 
Limigantes, i, 262, 279-80 
Lipari, Isle of, i, 518, 594 
Liris (Garigliano), i, 579 
Lisbon, ii, 285, 315 
Lissa, ii, 119 
Lissus (Alessio), ii, 536 
Lithuania, 11, 33, 347, 497 
Litorius, Count, i, 560 
Liturgy, Roman, ii, no 

Liutbrand, Bishop of Cremona, u, 202, 312, 318 

Liutprand, Lombard King, 11, 108, 202-3, 600 

Locri (Hicraciuin, Seta. Cyriaca), n, 767 

Locrians, ii, 72-3 

Logos, I, 307 - 1 J, 347; n, *35, *37 

Logothete, ii, 317-18 

Lollianus (^Elianus), i, 111, 117, 703 

Lombards, i, 98, 607; ii, 33, 61-2, 98-101, 105-8, 

III, 117-18, 201, 203-4, 216-17, ‘325, 349, 354, 

LomEardy, i, 9, 104, 567; ii, 100, 107, 348, 360, 

572 

London, i, 20, 146, 399; ii, 514-15 
Longinus, Exarch, 11, 100, io2 
Longinus, tutoi of Zenobia, 1, 24, 122, 125 
Lorca, ii, 283 
Loretto, house of, ii, 746 
Loria, Roger de, see Roger 
Lorraine (Lotheringia), i, 8, 283; 11, 698, 725 
Lothaire, Duke of the Alamanni, 11, 63-4 
Lothaire 1 , i, 879; ii, 212-13, 783 
I^othaire II, u, 362 
Lotharingia, see Lorraine 
Louis VI, le Gros, of France, n, 732 
Louis VII, II, 364, 406-9 
Louis IX, Saint, ii, 419-20, 448, 462-4, 745 *^ 
Louis XIV, I, 211; ii, 790 
Louis I, the Pious, i, 879; n, 210, 212-13,630,655, 
779 

Louis II, the German, son of Louis I, n, 2i2-i4» 

Child, son of Arnulph, ii, 339 
Louis of Hungary, n, 577, 744 
Louis, Count of Blots and Chartres, n, 427, 429 - 3 ®» 

432, 442, 444 
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Louis of Moravia^ n, 339 
Lublin, n, 484 
Lucan, i, 677 

Lucania, i, 126, 228, 502, 515, 571, 581; n, 54, 
57-8, 64 

Lucanians, i, 9, 14 

Lucas Notaras, Duke of Constantinople, see 
Notaras 

Lucca, n, 63, 315, 594 
Lucerne, i, 22 

Lucian, Count of the East, i, 470 

Lucian, eunuch, 1, 225 

Lucian, martyr, i, 708 

Lucian, Presbyter of Jerusalem, i, 466 

Lucian, satyrist, i, 13, 23, 200, 202, 209, 674, 723 

Lucifer of Cagliari, i, 321, 770-1, 787 

Lucilla, purchases the Bishopric of Carthage, 1, 

Luc^ , sister of Commodus, i, 35, 39 

Lucillianus, Count, i, 266, 336, 366, 383 

Lucius II, II, 560 

Lucius III, n, 560 

Lucius, Bishop of Alexandria, i, 391 

Lucrine Lake, i, 641 

Lucullus, I, 591, 694 

Ludolph, Duke of Saxony, n, 658 

Ludolphus, 11, 651 

Lugdunum, see Lyons 

Lugo, II, 284 

Luke, St., I, 465, 535; II, 197 
Lulum, n, 700 
Lupercalia, i, 584 
Lupercals, 1, 458 

Lupicina, Empress (Euphemia), i, 650 
Lupicinus, i, 331, 333, S®?* 420-2 
Lupus, St., of Troyes, 1, 562 
Lusignan, dc, house of, ii, 425, 492 
Lusitania, 1, 8, 18, 65, 518, 586; 11, 283 
Lustral contribution (jtustraiis collatio or ckrysar- 
gyrm), i, 254 
Lutetia, i, 289; see Paris 
Luther, i, 512; it, 334 
Lycaonia, i, 666, 711 
Lyceum of the Peripatetics, i, 307, 669 
Lychnidus (Achrida), ii, 336-7, 359 
Lycia, i, 10, 469 
Lycopolis, I, 454 
Lycu», 1, 235, 557 
Lydda, 11, 400 
Lydius, I, 706 
Lygians, i, 133-4 

Lyons, i, 8, 20, 48, 122, 203, 271, 579, 612-13; ii, 
, 293, 448. 463 

Lysias, 11, 620 


Maabar, see Meliai^ur 
Macarius, commissioner in Africa, i, 327 
Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, 11, 151, 156 
Macedonia, i, 9-10, 50, 65, 80, 84, 99, 105, 117, 
201, 262, 280, 429, 434, 468, 549; II, 66, 441, 


. 450,473* 49**509 
Macedcaua, maid of Antomna, u, 29 
Macedonians, i, 6, 16, 251, 307, 349, 391, 44 * 
, 357 * 632 

Macedonius II, n, 146-7 
Maccdonius, Semi-Arian Bishop of Gonstanti 
nook, I, 325.6, 439 
"Jacelkm, i, 1*73 
Jwcepracta, i, 367 
MachaveUi, i, go 


M*9on, I, 254 

Macoraba, ii, 222; see Mecca 
Maepherson’s Ossian, i, 673 
Macrianus, Emperor, i, 111 
Macrianus, pra:;torian praf^fect under Valerian, i, 
109, III, 733 

Macrianus, Prince of the Alamanni, i, 396 
Macrinus Opilius, i, 56-9, 83 
Macrobius, i, 721, 833 
Madayn, see Ctesiphon (Modain) 

Maecenas, i, 676 

Maecenas, a praetorian senator, i, 76 
Majonius, i, 123 
Mspotis, lake, i, 404 
Maesia, see Moesia 
Magdeburg, i, 808, 837; n, 605, 709 
Magi, religion of, i, 693; n, 40, 42, 46-7, 286; 
temples of, 28 

Magians (Magi, Ghebers), i, 80-3, 148, 264, 298, 
402, 535 * 867, 671, 764; II, 47, 112, 116-17. 
^,*23-5, 152, 227, 229, 255, 257-8, 286-7, 668 
Magic, I, 46, 52, 159, 348, 351, 383, 387-8, 390, 

. 443. 57 N 645. 870, 797 
Magister militum^ i, 246 
Magister officiorum, i, 249, 390, 640 
Magistrates, civil, 1, 245 
Magistrates, Roman, i, 17-18, 329 
Magnaura, Palace of, see Constantinople 
Magnentius, 1, 267-72, 315, 320 
Magnesia, or Guzel Hissar, 1, 678; n, 458, 466, 
531* 539 

Magnus, senator, i, 70-1 
Magog, see Gog 
Magus, I, 733 

Magyars (Hunprians), 11, 337; see Hungarians 
Mahadi (Mahdi) caliph, son of Almansor, li, 296 
Mahadi (Mahdi), last of the Persian Imams, n, 

Mahadia, ii, 363 

Mahmoud, Sultan, 11, 497 

Mahmud, Prince of Gazna, n, 368-70, 628 

Mahomet, see Mohammed 

Maimonidcs, i, 719 

Mainfroy, ii, 367, 464 

Mainotes or Elcuthero-Laconians, n, 314 

Mainz, see Mentz 

Majestasy i, 33, 525-6; ii, 93 

Majo, Sicilian Admiral, 11, 366, 717 

Majorca, i, 11, 540; ii, 9 

Majorian, Emperor, i, 577-80 

Majorinus, i, 305-6, 734 

Malabar, i, 22, 657-8; n, 153-5 

Malachi, St., i, 723 

Malaga, n, 298, 692 

Malarich, i, 383 

Malasontha, see Amalasontha, granddaughter of 
Theodoric 

Malatcrra, see Galfridus 

Malatcsta, Italian family of, 11, 596 

Malatesta, Sigismond, Prince of Rimini, n, 772 

Malazkcrd (Malasgcrd, Mantzikierte), n, 373 

Malchus, I, 751 

Maldives, 1, 763 

Malck Rodosaccs, i, 367 

Malek Shah, 11, 372, 375*7 

Mallos, i, 734 

Malmistra, see Mopsuestia 

Malta, I, ii;n, 363, 379 

Malvasia, ii, 462 

Mamaca, i, 5B, 60-2, 64, 70, 222-3 
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Mamalukes (Mamluks), t, ii, 692; n, 420-1, 477, 
484, 486, 499-500 
Mamas, hill of, ii, 700 
Mamas, St., monument of, i, 344 
Mamertinus, i, 340, 342, 709 
Mamgo, the Scythian, 1, 149 
Man, Isle of, i, 398 
Mananalis, ii, 329 
Mancipation, 11, 87 
Mancipium, xi, 87 
Mandra, i, 598 
Mandracium, u, 7-8 
Manes, i, 693, 766 
Mangi, ii, 754 
Mangou, ii, 482, 485 
Maniaces, 11, 351-2 

Maniach, prince of the Sogdoites, ii, 37 
Manichseans, i, 184, 305, 442-3, 542, 603, 608, 
647, 720, 848-9, 887; n, 135, '176, 328-33, 360, 
667 

Manilius, 1, 682 
Manlius Torquatus, i, 679 
Mansour, Prince of Pars, ii, 496 
Mantinium, i, 326 
Mantua, i, 14, 520; ii, 556 

Manuel I, Gomnenus, Emperor, ii, 187-91, 364-5, 
407, 423-4 

Manuel II, Palaeologus, ii, 493-4, 507-8, 512-16 
Manuel, Roman general, ii, 266 
Manumission, i, 17, 342, 501, 628; ii, 75, 82 
Manzikert, see Malazkerd 
Maogamalcha, i, 368-70 
Maphrian, ii, 155 

Marble, i, 72, 238, 663; u, 590, 594 
Marc Antony, i, 674, 690, 786, 792, 818, 885; 
n, 85 

Marcella, i, 825, 837 
Marcellina, i, 814 

Marceliinus, brother of Maximus, i, 448 
Marcellinus, Count, i, 488, 605, 853, 888 
Marceliinus, Count of the Sacred Largesses, i, 
267-8, 272 

Marceliinus, Roman general, i, 581, 584-5 
Marceliinus (Marcellianus), son of Maximin, i, 
406 

Marceliinus, Uncle of Julius Nepos, i, 589 
Marcellus, Bishop of Apamea, i, 460-1 
Marccllus, Bishop of Rome, 1, 230 
Marcellus, centurion, 1, 226 
Marccllus, conspirator against Justinian, n, 67 
Marcellus Epirus, i, 681 

Marccllus, general of the cavalry in Gaul, i, 285, 

342 

Marccllus of Ancyra, i, 311 
March, Spanish, 11, 211 
Marcia, i, 38-9, 222 

Marcian, Emperor, i, 533, 557-8, 569, 574, 582, 

,743.. 853 . . ^ 

Marcian, conspires against Gallienus, i, 115 
Marcianopoiis (Peristhlaba), i, 100, 405,421, 549; 
345 

Marcilian fountain, i, 642 
Marcion, i, 720 

Marcionites, i, 184, 210, 308, 768; n, 135, 329, 

634 

Marco Polo, 11, 648, 754 

Mafcomanni, i, 35, 95-6, 105, 490, 674, 698, 706 
Marcomir, 1, 488, 841 
Marcus, see also Mark 
Marcus, Emperor, 1, 490, 743 


Marcus, Bishop of the Nazarenes, i, 182 
Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount Libanus, n, 
152, 156, 289, 522 
Mardavige, the Dilemite, ii, 687 
Mardia, i, 174 
Mardonius, i, 781 

Margus, i, 141, 176, 480, 546, 549, 640 
Maria, daughter of Eudaemon the Carthaginian, 
h 544 

Maria, daughter of Manuel I, Comnenus, n, igx^ 
740 

Maria, daughter of Michael Palaeologus, ii, 486 
Maria, widow of Amurath II, ii, 537 
Maria, wife of Honorius, i, 476-7, 493 
Maria, wife of Manuel 1 , Comnenus, 11, 188-9, 
191-2 

Mari2|b^ or Merab, i, 673 
Mariana, i, 90 
Marianites, ii, 666 
Marina, i, 533 
Marino, n, 579 

Marinus, elected emperor by the Moeuan legions, 
1.97 \ 

Marinus, praetorian praefect, i, 896 \ 

Marius, Lieutenant, i, 742 ' 

Marius Maximus, i, 14, 27, 500 

Marius, one of the thirty tyrants, i, iii, 121 

Marius, Villa of, i, 591 

Mark, Bishop of Arcthusa, i, 356, 754 

Mark, Bishop of Ephesus, ii, 518, 520-2, 530 

Marlborough, 1, 626 

Maroboduus, i, 697, 706, 855 

Maron, ii, 156 

Maronga, i, 374 

Maronites, see Mardaites 

Marozia, ii, 215-16 

Marquis, title of, n, 711 

Marriage laws, i, 579, 650, 750, 839; n, 83-5,178, 
319-20, 612 
Marsa, x, 845 

Marseilles, x, 7, 20, 166, 513, 609, 615, 640, 678, 
696 

Marsi, i, 9 

Martel, see Charles Martel 
Martial, i, 677 
Martialis, i, 56 

Martin, St., Bishop of Tours, i, 443-4, 460, 5% 
606, 611, 614, 763, 820, 871; II, 580 
Martin I, Pope, ii, 151 
Martin IV, Pope, 11, 464, 565 
Martin V (Otho Colonna), Pope, ii, 515-16, 586, 
597 

Martin, abbot, ii, 739-42 

Martin, brings Sclavonians and Huns to siege of 
Rome, II, 23 ” 

Martin, Vice-Praefect of Britain, x, 272 
Martina, xi, 127, 163-4 
Martinianus, i, 178 
Martyropolis, i, 667; n, 117, 310 
Martyrs, i, 193, 197, 207, 215-20, 224, 227-30, 
232-3,322,327-8,359,361,428,446,462,405- 
7, 481, 541, 399, 604, 606; n, 195-7, 288 
Maru, I, 550 

Marwan, caliph, see Mervan 

Mary, daughter of Conrad of Montferrat, n, 447 

Mary, Egyptian captive, 11, 245-6 

Mary, Queen of Bulgaria, ii, 463 

Mary, Virgin, i, 535; xi, 196-8 

Masada, i, 867 

Mascezel, i, 475-6 



Massagetac, i, 267; ii, 4, 6, 9 
Massoud (Masud), ii, 370 
Massoura, u, 419 


Mclanthius, n, 66 

Mclchitcs or royalists, ii, 151,155,158, 272-3,287 
Mcletians, i, 318 




Magister militum 

Master of the Offices, see Magister officiorum 
Maternus, insurrection of, i, 36-7 
Maternus, Julius Firmicus, i, 834 
Mathasuintha, ii, 604 
Mathilda, Countess, n, 382 


Mcliapour (Maabar), n, 648 
Mclisenda, 11, 413 
Melissenus, n, 377 
Melitene, 1, 667; ii, 113, 332 
Mejlobaudcs, i, 401, 408, 424. 437 
Melo of Bari, n, 350 


Matthew, St., i, 725; Hebrew Gospel of, ii, 134 Melos, Isle of, il, 743, 761 
Matthew of Montmorency, n, 427, 432-3 Mclphi, n, 351, 3^4 

Matthias Corvinus, see Corvinus Memel, ii, 708 

Mattiaci, i, 7 ^^ Memnon, ri, 141 

Mattiarii, 1, 426 Memory, lemplc of, i, i;i 

Maurenahar, see Iransoxiana Memphis (Misrah), ii, 271 

Maurice, Emperor, ii, 38, 104-55 116-17, 11Q-21 Menbigz, bridge of, i, 79c 
Mauringania, i, 699 MeneJaus, the archer, i, 7 

Mauritania Gaesariensis and ringitana, i, 11, 63, Mengo 'J'imour, ii, 486 

735 *^45 J475 226, 307, 3275 40^15 54<^5 543 s 5Q0; Mennas of Alexandria, ii, 

Hs ^5 5^5 27^5 280 Mcnophilus, i, 75 

Mauritanian Sihti, 11, 13 Mcnsurius, Bishop of Cart 

Mauromole, i, 737 Mentz, i, 121, 395, 489, 5 

Maurus, i, 428 Mequinez, 1, 11 

Mawaralnahr, i, 806; see "Iransoxiana Merab, 11, 222 

Maxentius, i, 160, 162-72, 230, 256, 293-4, 296, Meranes (Mirranes), i, 37 


Mclphi, II, 351, 354 
Memel, ii, 708 
Memnon, ri, 141 
Memory, l emplc of, i, 515 
Memphis (Misrah), ii, 271-2, 680 
Menbigz, bridge of, i, 790 
MeneJaus, the archer, i, 752 
Mengo I'imour, ii, 486 
Mennas of Alexandria, ii, 648 
Mcnophilus, i, 75 

Mcnsurius, Bishop of Carthage, i, 230 
Mentz, I, 121, 395, 489, 517, 561; n, 387, 783 
Mequinez, i, 11 
Merab, ii, 222 

Meranes (Mirranes), i, 374-5 
Mercury, promontory of, sec Bona, Cape 
Merdaza, ii, 132 


301 Mercury, promontory of, sec Bor 

Maximian, Bishop of Constantinople, 11, 142 Merdaza, ii, 132 

Maximian, colleague of Diocletian, i, 133, 142-8, Merdin, 11, 124 

152-4, 157, 159-60, 163-6, 225, 229-30, 233, Merida, i, 518, 540, 606; II, 283 

257 s 735 . Merioneth, i, 629 

Maximianists, i, 307 Mermcroes, ii, 48 

Maximilianus, 1, 226 Meroliac, i, 621 

Maximin (Galerius Valerius Maximinus, Daza), Merou, 11, 257-8, 481 

Cacssar, i, 160, 165-6, 172-3, 231-2, 291, 293, Moroveus, i; 561, 563, 566 

295 Merovingian Kings of the Fris 

Maximin, courtier of Constantinople, i, 553-6 600, 609-10, 613, 616-17, 61 c 

Maximin, Emperor, 1, 69-77, 134, 223 105, 204, 292 

Maximin, Praefect of Gaul, 1, 389, 406 Merseburg, 11, 340 

Maxiniinianopolis, see MessinopJe Mervan (al Heniar), caliph, 11, 1 


Merovingian Kings of the Franks, i, 560, 581, 
600, 609-10, 613, 616-17, 619, 622; Ii, 14, 26, 
105, 204, 292 
Merseburg, 11, 340 

Mervan (al Heniar), caliph, 11, 295-6, 690 


Maximus, abbot, 11, 151 
Maximus, Emperor with Balbinus, 1, 74-7 
Maximus, friend and rival of Gregory Nazianzen, 
I, 440 

Maximus, made Emperor in Spain by Gcrontius 

•.516,763 

Maximus, military Governor of Fhrace, i, 420 
Maximus, Petronius, i, 570, 572-4 
Maximus, Platonisl, i, 347, 351, 376, 792, 796 
Maximus, revolt of, in Britain, i, 434, 436-7, 443-9 
Maximus, Roman Patrician, 11, 57 
Mazanderan, ii, 673 
Mazara, n, 302 
Mazdak, 11, 39 

Mcbodcs, general of Chosroes 1,11, 39 
Mebodes, general of Chosroes II, n, 116 
Mecca, ii, 222-3, 225-6, 228-9, 236, 240-2, 296, 
^306-7, 376, 412 
Modes, I, 80 

Media (Adcrbijan, Irak), i, 22, 82, 84-5, i 50 ‘ 3 J 
n, .39, 116, 129, 371 
Median, n, 239 
Mcdiana, Castle of, i, 385 
Medicis, Cosmo of, ii, 527 
Mcdicis, Lorenzo of, ii, 527 
Medina (Yatrcb, latrippa), n, 222-3, 236-7, 244, 

412 

Mcdiomatrici, i, 802 
^/galesiay i, 682 
Melania, St., i, 597, 832 


Mesembria, 11, 543 
Mesene, Island of, i, 693 
Meshed Ali, n, 672 
Meshed Hoscin, 11, 672 

Mesopotamia, 1, 13, 63, 78, 84-5, 138, 149, 152, 
265-6, 280-3, 3^>2> 3675 379» 38*5 667; 11, 130, 
30B, 679 
Mesrobes, i, 847 

Messalla, Governor of Pannonia, i, 407 
Mcssalla, Valerius, i, 243 
Messiah, see Christ 

Mmina, i, 513; n, 17, 351, 356, 367, 465 

Messinople (Maximianopolis;, ii, 744 

Mesua, ii, 299 

Metaurus, i, 703 

Mctclli, I, 689, 742 

Metellus, i, 400, 742 

Metempsychosis, ii, 734 

Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, i, 723 

Methone (Modon), i, 803; ii, 5 

Metius Falconius, i, 130 

Metrodorns, i, 662 

Metrophanes, ii, 530 

Metropolitans, i, 196, 232, 304, 623 

Metz, I, 20, 3945 502 

Mianis, ii, 758 

Mica Aurea, i, 389 

Michael Angelo, ii, 598 ^ 

Michael I, Rhangab6, Emperor, n, 171-2, 207, 

331 
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Miehael I (Angdus), n, 443, 446 
Michael ll» Emperor, n, 172-3, 208 
Michael III, Emperor, n, 174-6, 331, 343 
Michael IV, the Paphlagonian, Emperor, n, 182 
Michael V, Calaphates, l^peror, u, 182 
Michael VI, Stratioticus, Em^ror, n, 183 
Michael Vll, Parapinaces, Emperor, ii, 184-5, 

M^hael VIll, Palaeologus, 11, 4^0-1, 458-66 
Michael IX, Palaeologus, n, 467, 470, 477, 486 
Michael Gatharus, 11, 750 
Michael Choniates, Archbishop of Athens, 11, 743, 

Mk^cI , pretender, ii, 357, 359 
Milan, i, 20, 105, 114-16, 120, 130, 153, 157, 162, 
169, 172, 275, 291, 293, 301, 305. 385, 

391, 408, 444-6, 453, 482, 508, 566-7; n, 25-6, 
100, 217, 219, 364, 582; edict of, I, 291, 293, 
30 ^ 305 

Milan, Duke of, u, 520 
Milengi, n, 314 
Miles, I, 674; II, 389 
Milesians, 1, 800 
Miletus, I, 678, 734 
Millennium, i, 187-8 
Milvian Bridge, see Rome 
Mina, 11, 226 
Mincius, i, 482, 568 
Minden, n, 211 
Minervina, 1, 257 

Mines, i, 217, 642; iron, 1, 642; gold, 422, 642; 

n, 44; silver, i, 689; ii, 751 
Ming dynasty, ii, 503 
Mingrelia, see Lazica 
Minorca, i, 11, 540, 821; u, 9 
Mint, I, 127; n, 563 

Miracles of the Primitive Church, 1, 184, 1 
200-1, 206, 212, 225, 232, 295, 354, 446, 465-7, 

599, 606, 611, 618; II, no, 462, 744 
Mir Bashi, n, 552 

Mirranes of Persia, ii, 3 
Mirza Mehcmmed, Sultan, ii, 501 
Misenum, i, 8, 177, 580, 591 
Misitheus, i, 78 
Misnah, i, 784; ii, 623 
Misopogon, I, 339, 364 
Misrah, see Memphis 
Missilia, 11, 691 

Missionaries, i, 191,196,201,203-4, a 99 - 3 «>j 550 » 

600, 603, 607, 624, 725; n, 110, 227, 346.7, 4B0 
Missorium, i, 514 

Mistrianus, i, 174 
Mithras, i, 81, 734 

Mithridates, i, 15, 26, 80, 98, 106-7, 826; u, 45 
Moawiya, caliph, ii, 249-50, 254, 271, 277, 289, 

879 

Mocha, n, 670 
Mocilus, n, 700 
Moctadi (Muktadi), n, 376 
Moctador (Muktadi), 11, 297, 306 
Modain, Al, see Ctesiphon 
Modar, 1, 432 

Modena, i, 425, 566, 592; n, 105, 315, 707 

Modestinus, i, 728; 11, 78 

Moesia, i, 7, 9-10, 97, 99-102, 108, 117, 141, 261, 

407,420-1,549.. 

Moez, Fatimite caliph, n, 251 
Moezaldowlat (Muizz ad-dawla), n, 308 
Mogan, n, 128 
Mo^ls, see Mongols 


Moguntiacum (Mentz), i, 395 
Mohadi or Mahdi, caliph, u, 300 
Mohagerians, ii, 237, 242, 247, 253 
Mohammed, the Prophet, i, 545, 847; n, 40, 
50, 125, 157, 228-46, 251-3 
Mohammed II, i, 235, 739; n, 189, 468, 535-6, 
538-56. 760, 772 

Mohammed, son of Abubekr, n, 675 

Mohammed, son of All, ii, 295 

Mohammed, son of Bajazet, ii, 506-7, 515 

Mohammed, Sultan of Garizme, i, 806; ii, 481-2 

Mohammetanism, see Islam 

Mohannah, ii, 680 

Mokawkas, ii, 272-3 

Moks, I, 485 

Mola, II, 283 

Moldavia, i, 10; n, 34, 99, 338, 491 

Molinists, i, 849 

MomylhiS,* i, 591 

Monarchy, i, 28-30, 68-9 

Monasticism, i, 193, 593-9 

Mondars, n, 255 \ 

Mongols or Moguls, i, 12, 84, 185, 549-30; ii, 421, 
479 - 5^0 \ 

Mongous, 1,414 \ 

Monk*, I, 301, 333, 391-3, 398, 459-60, ^ 5 , 475 , 
530-1, 535, 593-9, 658, 835; n, 32, 145, 199, 
207, 259, 384, 531 
Monomachus, see Constantine X 
Monophysite doctrine, ii, 143, 155-6, 160 
Monophysites, ii, 125, 145, 149-61, 272-3, 287, 
332, 522, 644, 671 

Monothclite controversy, n, 150-1, 156, 678, 687; 
see Maronites 

Monoxyla, or canoes, 11, 343 

Montanists, i, 221, 305, 721,725, 728, 773 ;'*48, 
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Montasser, caliph (Muntasir), 11, 305 

Monte Nuovo, i, 832 

Montesquieo, family of, ii, 658 

Montferrat, Marquis of, ii, 424, 515, 726, 750 

Montius, I, 274 

Monza, Palace of, ii, 630 

Moors, I, 38, 168, 400-2, 490, 540, 542-3, 571.3, 
579 , 581. 585. 674, 820; II, I, 8-10, 12-13, 16, 
28, 43, 52-4, 276, 278-81, 303 
Mopsucrene, i, 338 

Mopsuestia (Malmistra), i, 773; ii, 189, 309, 396, 

405 

Moravia, i, 9; ii, 339, 707 
Mordvans, n, 770 
Morca, the, see Peloponnesus 
Morging cup (Morgingcap), 1, 839 
Moriah, i, 353-4 
Morocco, I, 11; ii, 278 
Morosini, Thomas, 11, 441 
Mortmain, i, 1^; u, 446 
Moscow, II, 338, 342, 484, 710 
Moseilama, u, 253-4 
Moselle, i, 394 

Moses, religion of, 1, 88, 179-84, 187, 196-7, 199? 
ao2, ao6, ao8, ai i, 314, agg, 307,353,457,607. 
6g3: n, 134, igs, 570, 783; the Prophet, 230 
Moslemah, n, 290-1 

Moslim (Musuunan), n, 238-43, 247-8, 252-3. 

487-91. 531; see dso, Saracens, Turks 
Mostali, II, 399 
Mostarabes. see Mozarbes 
Mostasem (Mustasim), u, 483 
Mosthadi (Mustadi), ii, 411 



Mosul, n, 155, ags, 308, 371 
Motadhed O^utadid), xi, 087 
Motassem (Mutasim), n, 304-5 
Motawakkel (Mutawakkil), n, 305, 687 
Motaz, n, 694 
Mothi, n, 310 
Moultan, 11, 497 
Mount Saint Bernard, i, 716 
MourzouBe, see Alexius V, Ducas 
Mousa, son of Bajazet, King of Anatolia, ii, 501 
506-7 

Moussa Gassem, ii, 673 
Moxoene, i, 152 

Mozarabes of^ain and Africa, 11, 287 
Mucaper, 1, 128 
Mucii, II, 76 
Muezin (crier), 11, 553 
Mu^ello, II, 53 

Muizz ad-dawla, see Moezaldowlat 
Multan on the Hyphasis, u, 368 
Mummius, i, 824 
Mumxnolus, i, 622 
Mundus, 1, 655 
Mundzuk, i, 557 
Mmicipia^ i, 15 
Munster, 11, 211 
Munuza (Abu Nesa), n, 293 
Murci, I, 744 

Murcia, x, 8; 11, 285, 298, 685 
Murder, laws on, ii, 91 
Mursa (Essek), i, 270-1, 279, 315 
Mursa, Tatar chiefs so called, i, 412-13, 416 
Musa (ibn Nusair) the Saracen, n, 280-4 
Musailima, see Moseilima 
Musonian, i, 280 
Mustapha, n, 506-8 
Muta, II, 242 
Muzalon, George, u, 458 
Mycone, Isle of, 11, 743 
Mygdonius, i, 152, 266 
Myos-hormos, i, 22 
Myron, heifer of, i, 641 

Nabal, i, 400, 475 
Nabathacan, Syriac dialect, n, 647 
Nabathac^ns, n, 662-3 
Nacolia, i, 387 
Nacoragan, ix, 48 
Nadhirites, u, 240 
Nahar-Malcha, i, 371 
Nairs, of Malabar, ii, 154 
Naissus, I, 117, i6x, 337, 480, 549, 553 ; 

189 

Namaz, H, 553 
Nanienus, 1, 424 
Nantes, i, 627 

Naples, kingdom of, i, 0; ii, 105-6, 217, 303, 347-B, 

350, 353-5» 36a, 404-6, 408, 564^ 580, 588, 

Naples, town of, x, 820; xx, 18-19, 24, 53, 217, 347 * 
593 

Napoli di Romania (Nauplia), see Argos 
Naphtha, n, a^t-a 

Narbonne, city in Gaul, i, ao, ao3,513-14, 559 ^®! 
n, 690 

■Narbonne (Narona) in Iliyrieum, i, 70? 
Narbonne, province of, t, 8, aa, 586; n, 983, 

Na^us,'!, ^ 

Narni, t, 164, 496; n, 84 
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Narses, Kin^ of Persia, i, 149-51 

Narses, Persian ambassador of Sapor, i, 280-1 

Narses, Persian General, n, 116, 123-4 

Narses, the eunuch, n, 25-6, 60-5, too, 157 

Natanleod, i, 883 

Naulobatus, x, 108 

Navarre, ii, 658 

Navy, Catalan, xi, 466; Greek, i, 584-5; », 321-2; 

Macedonian, 632; Roman, i, 7-8, 579-80; Rus- 
-3, sian, n, 632; Turkish, 545-6; Venetian, 427 
Naxos, Island of, n, 441, 743 
Nazarene church, i, 182, 308 
Nazarenes, i, 182, 308; ii, 134 
Nazareth, n, 418, 420 
Nazarius, i, 295, 718 
Nazianzus (Diocsesarea), x, 439, 8x2 
Neapolis, see Sichem 
Nebridius, x, 335 
Nectarius, i, 442, 529 
Neged, ii, 122 
Negra, 11, 50 
Negroes, African, ii, 49 
Negropont, Isle of, ir, ‘431, 463 
Negus of Abyssinia, n, 50 
Nehavend, n, 257 
Neisabotir, see Nishabur 
Nemean games, i, 343 
Nemesianus, x, 708 
Nennius, i, 624 
Nco-Capsarca, i, 726 
Neo-Platonists, 1, 159, 225, 347 
Nepos, Julius, i, 589-90 
Nepotian, nephew of Heliodorus, x, 824 
Nepotian, son of Eutropia, i, 271 
Nepotianus (consul), i, 257, 714 
Nepthalites (Ephthalites), or White Huns, see 
Euthalites 

Nero, Emperor, i, 19, 89-31, 33 . 35 . 38 . 55 . 8?. 7 ®. 
95. 903. 9 ® 7 . 219-13, 959, 503, 679, 683, 701, 
746 

Nerva, Emperor, i, i, 19, 30-2, 213, 215, 979, 
308 

Nervians, i, 475 
Nestorian heresy, x, 533, 608 
Nestorians (called Chaldaeans or Assyrians), t, 
846; n, 125, i 45» i49’55» 287, 522, 644, 692 
Nestorius, xi, 137, i 39 * 43 » I 52 » ^44 
Netad, x, 569 
Neustadt, i, 134; ii, 485 
Nevers, i, 254 
Nevigastes, i, 490 

Nevitta, i, 335-6, 340, 342, 366, 369, 377 
Newton, Sir Isaac, i, 692 
Neyss (Neisse), n, 119 
Nictea, see Nice 

Nice, I, 107, 998, 309-5, 310-16. 384-5, 441, 678, 
760, 766; II, 144, 149, 185, 193, 198, 907-8, 331, 
377. 387. 394. 44®. ^6, 450, 456, 458-9, 487-8, 
501, 645, 647, 651, 689, 745 
Nicephorium (Callinicum), see Racca 
Nicephorus I, Emperor, ii, 171,207,214,301,331, 
336, 345 

Nicephorus II, Phocas, xi, i 79 * 6 ®> 3 ^*® 
Nicephorus III, Botaniates, xr, 185, 377 
Nicephorus Bryennius, ii, 185, 187, 377, 728 
Nicephorus Gregoras, 11, ^9 , . 

Nicephorus, patriarch and chronicler, n, 635 
Nicephorus, son of Constantine Gopronymus, a, 
169-70 

Nicetas, Greek general in tenth century, n, 775 
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Nicetas, son of Constantine V, Gopronymus, n, 
169-70 

Nicetas, son of Gregory, lieutenant of Exarch 
Heraclius, n, 123 

Nicetas Choniates, historian, 11, 431, 435, 437*9, 
742 

Nicetius Bishop of Treves, ii, 646 

Nicholas I, Pope, 11, 423 

Nicholas II, Pope, ii, 354 

Nicholas III, Pope, ii, 565, 572 

Nicholas IV, Pope, ii, 464-5, 571 

Nicholas V, Pope, ii, 527, 543-4, 556, 586-8 

Nicodemus, i, 466 

Nicolaus Mysticus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 

II, 178 

Nicomedia, i, 59, 107, 153, 156, 161-2, 166, 172, 
178, 226-8, 232, 234, 236, 262, 298, 316, 678; 

n, 331 > 467-6 

Nicopolis, I, 100, 498, 780; II, 59, 491-2 

Nicosia, Cathedral of, ii, 731 

Niger Pescennius, i, 44-5, 47-9 

Nika riots at Constantinople, i, 654 

NUe, I, 11-16, 18, 23, 125, 136, 463; II, 159, 271-2, 
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Nile, statue of, see Rome 
Nineveh, i, 791; 11, 131 
Ninus, I, 80 
Nisabur, see Nishabur 
Nisavi, ii, 754 

Nishabur, i,‘ 550; ii, 3701, 481 

Nisibis, i, 84, 109, 151-2, 265-7, 365-6, 378-80; 

II, 270, 310 
Nitria, i, 392, 594 
Nizam (al-Mulk), ii, 375-6 
Noah, iVophet, place of in the Koran, ii, 230 
Nobadae or Nubians, i, 149 
Nobilissimus, i, 259 
Nocera, ii, 367 
Noctus, I, 734 
Noga, II, 486 
Nogai, n, 754 

Nohordates (Nohordares), i, 375 
Nola, I, 512 
Nomius, I, 557 
Nonnosus, ii, 50 

Noricum, i, 7, 9, 50, 538, 592, 639; n, 32-3 
Normans or Northmen, ii, 186, 315, 341-2, 349-67, 
382, 389, 405 
Norway, ii, 346 
Notaras, Lucas, u, 538, 553 
Notitia Dignitatum, i, 240, 247, 740, 744 
Notoriay i, 702 

Noureddin (Nur-ad-Din), ii, 191, 410-12, 734 
Novatians, i, 305, 326, 349, 725; ii, 138 
Novatus, I, 724 

Novels; of Theodosius, i, 740, 848; n, 81; of Jus¬ 
tinian, n, 147 
Novempopulania, i, 821 
Novogorod, 1, 806; u, 342, 347, 486 
Nubia, II, 159, 420 
Numerals, Arabic, n, 290 
Numerian, 1, 137-8, 140-1 
Numerus, 1, 706 

Numidia, i, 11, 198, 306, 327, 400-1, 544; u, 10, 
277 

Numidicus, Metcllus^ i, 688 
Nushirvan, rseGhoproes 
Nushizad, n, 608 
Nuyss, I, 758 
Nympharum, n, 460, 


Oak, suburb of Chalcedon, i, 469, 530 
Oasis of Libya (Alvahat), i, 525; ii, 143 
Obeidollah (Obaid-Allah), n, 250-1, 075 
Obelisk, see Rome 
Obotrites, i, 827 

Obsequium (Obsequian theme), ii, 290, 711 

Octai, II, 482, 484-5 

Octavianus, name of Augustus, 1, 24 

Odenathus of Palmyra, i, i io-i2, 122-6 

Odenathus (?), Prince, i, 700 

Odessus, Milesian colony, see Varna 

Odeum, i, i g 

Odin, I, 98; 11, 798 

Odo Frangipani, ii, 365 

Odo the Good, Marquis, ii, 726 

Odoacer, i, 590-3, 609, 637 

Oea, i„399 

Oenoe, ii, 191 

Ogli, Baltha, ii, 547 

Ogli, Lazarus, ii, 772 

Ogors (Varchonites), ii, 36 

Ohud, II, 239, 669 

Oil, I, 502 

Okba ibn Nafi, see Akbah \ 

Old man of the mountain, ii, 483, 735 ' 

Oleg, II, 343 
Olga (Elga), II, 346 
Olive, I, 22 

Olives, Mount of, i, 315, 784 
Olybrius, Roman patrician, ii, 57 
OJybrius, senator, made Emperor of the West by 
Ricimer, i, 588-9 
Olympias, St., i, 845 

Olympias, wife of Arsaces Tiranus (Arsthak), i, 
365, 402-3, 802 

Olympic games, i, 148, 342, 357, 652; 11, 202 
Olympioaorus, i, 498 

Olympius, officer of the palace, i, 492-3, 495, 506 
Olympius of 1 ralles, i, 662 
Olympius, the philosopher, i, 462 
Oman, 11, 221 

Omar I, caliph (Omar ibn al-Khattab), i, 785; 
II, 835, 244 . 247-8, 254 , 257-8, 267-8,871, 873-5, 
672 

Omar II, caliph, ii, 291, 295, 687 
Omayya, see Ommiyah 

Omrniyah (Omayya), ii, 236, 249, 254, 271, 277, 
279, 289, 294-8, 672 
Onagri^ i, 708; ii, 20 
Onegesius, I, 550-1, 554-5 
Onulph, I, 590 
Opilio, I, 890 
Opis, i, 373 
Oppas, II, 280, 685 
Oppian law, see Eaws 
Optatianus, i, 748 

Optatus, brother-in-law of Constantine, i, 2571 
263 

Optatus of Milevis, i, 735 

Ora (Opta), ii, 283 

Oracles, i, 225 

Orchan, fugitive, ii, 540 

Orchan, son of Othmun, u, 487-90 

Orchoe, i, 791 

Ordeals: by fire, ii, 458; by combat, 459 

Ordo Romanus, 11, 631 

Orestes, praefect of E^ypt, u, 139 

Orestes, Roman patrician, n, 57 

Orestes the patrician, ambassador of Attila, i, 555 ’ 

557.589-90,854 
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Or^etorix, the Helvetian, i, 709 

Origcn, I, 195, 202, 204.5, 217, 222-3, 720, 724 

Origenism, i, 845 

Orihuela, ii, 283 

Orion, i, 786 

Orlando (Rolando), see Rutland 
Orleans, i, 562-3, 614 

Orleans, Duke of, brother of Charles VI, n, 514 

Ormusd, i, 81-3, 148, 369 

Ormuz, I, 679; II, 496 

Orosius, I, 104, 487, 513 

Orpheujs, i, 206, 236 

Orsini, see Ursini 

Orthogrul, ii, 487 

Ortok, II, 380 

Ortokidcs, ii, 723 

Ortous, I, 416 

Orvieto, ii, 26 

Osimo (Auximum), ii, 26-7, 604 
Osiris, see Isis 
Osisimi, i, 627 

Osius, Bishop of Cordova, 1, 306, 314, 321, 762-3 

Osnaburgh, II, 211 

Osrhocne, i, 3, 84, 366 

Osset, or Julia Constantia, i, 606 

Ossian’s poems, i, 53, 398, 673, 726 

Ostia, I, 21, 507; II, 24, 303, 567 

Ostrogoths, see under Goths 

Otanes, n, 633 

Otas the satrap, 1, 149 

Othman, caliph, secretary of Mohammed the 
Prophet, 11, 231, 243, 247-8, 254, 257, 271, 
276 

Othman, 6rst Ottoman Sultan, 11, 487 
Otho (Otto) I, or Great, Emperor of the West, 
n, 213.15, 340, 779 

Otho (Otto), II, Emperor of the West, ii, 179, 
216 

Otho (Otto) III, Emperor of the West, i, 646; ii, 
216, 218, 779 

Otho, Roman Emperor, i, 30, 684, 744 
Otho, bishop of Freisingen, ii, 781 
Otho de la Roche, Duke of Athens and I’hebcs, 
II, 467 

Otranto (Hydrus, Hydruntum), 11, 351, 357, 556 
Otrar, ii, 481, 504 
Otriculum, 1, 839 

Ottomans, ii, 469, 472, 474, 479, 487*94. 498*502, 
,505**0. 53 ** 5 ^ 

Ovid, I, 261, 682, 721, 743 

Oxus (Gihon, Jihoon), ii, 257-8, 374-5, 495 

Oxyrynchus, i, 594 

Pacatus (Latinus Pacatus Drepanius), i, 449, 814 

Pachomius, Abbot, 1, 323, 347, 594, 870 

Pachymeres, George, ii, 469 

Pacuvius, I, 834 

Paderborn, ii, 211 

Padishah, title of, 11, 752 

Padua, I, 14, 20, 566.7; n, 524 

Paiderasty, ii, 94 

Paetus, Lucas, 11, 789 

Pactus, Thrasea, i, 687 

Pagans, i, 12-13, 108, 180-2, 185-6, 188, 190, 
*92-3, 198, 202, 204, 206-12, 216, 220-1, 224-5, 
228.9, 290, 296, 299, 301, 322, 328-9, 345-80, 
381-3, 390-1, 393, 457-67, 479 . 48i» 494-5. 5oo, 
boo-i; u, 148 
Pagus Arebrignus, 1, 679 
Palaces of the Merovingiaos, 619 


Palaeojogi, n, 458, 469, 555 
Palseologus, Andrew, ii, 555. 

Palacologus, Andronicus (the second), son of 
Manuel II, ii, 516, 537 

Palacologus, Demetrius, son of John VIII, n, 769 
Palacologus, Demetrius, son of Martuel II, n, 516, 
_ 519. 52*. 530,537, 555 

Pa aco ogus, George ii, 186, 357, 359, 364-5, 458 
ralacologus, Manuel, son of Michael IX; u, 470 
Palacologus, Manuel, son of I'homas, despot of 
the Morea, 11, 555 

Palacologus, Theodore (Isidore), son of Manuel 
II, n, 516, 537 

Palacologus, Thomas, son of John VIII, n, ,, 
Palx-ologus, Thomas, son of Manuel II, ii, 51 

^ 537. 54*. 555 
Palamas, Gregory, 11, 476-7 
Palamites, see Palamas 
Palanders (Vessiers, Huissiers), 11, 430, 432 
Palatine, Mount, see Rome 
Palatines, i, 246-8, 279, 281, 489, 603, 624; n, 10 
Palermo, i, 571; 11, 16-17, 3t>2, 315, 356, 362, 
366-7, 4f)5 

Palestine, i, 10, 201-2, 212, 231, 233, 352, 354, 
45*, 594. 659; 11, 43, 242, 267.9, 379-81, 384, 
^ 399-404, 418-17, 420, 441, 739 
Palestrina (Pracnestc), i, 72, 497; ii, 567,572, 575, 
582 

Palimbothra, see Kinnoge 
Palladium, i, 59, 817; n, 196-7 
Palladius, messenger, i, 536 
Palladius, notary, 1, 400" 

Palladius, son of the Emperor Petronius Maximus, 

V, 872 

Pallas, I, 59 

Pallas, freedman, i, 680, 682 
Pallas, son of Evander, ii, 795 
Pallium. II, 595 
Palm, I, 368, 731 
Palma, ii, 662 
Paimaria, Isle of, ii, 611 
Palmyra, i, no, 122-6, 705 
Pambo, I, 870 
Pampcluna, i, 586 
Pamphronius, 11, 104 
Pamphylia, i, lo, 526-7 
Pan, Altar of, i, 584 
Panactius, II, 619 

Pandects (Digest) of Justinian, i, 244, 617; ll, 9, 
71, 79-80, 817 
Pandetaria, 1, 730 
Paneas, ii, 196 

Pan hyper sebastoSf title of, ii, 317 
Pankou, i, 805 

Pannonia (Hungary), i, 7, 9, 45, 102-3, 105, 136, 
166, 174, 262, 406-7, 428, 538, 543, 546, 569, 
600, 634, 637; n, 32-3, 211-12, 337 
Pannonia ns, 1, 407 
Pansophia (Iicnc), ii, 145 
Pansophia, matron of Florence, i, 827 
Pantheon, see Rome 


Pantomimes, i, 502 

Paphlagonia, i, 326-7 

Papias, the Great, i, 722 

Papinian, i, 5ij 55? ,**. 75*8. 78 

Papirius, Gaius, 11, 616 

Papirius, Cursor, I, 679 

Papirius, Paetus, friend of Cicero, 1, 007 

Papua, Mount, ii, 10 

Para, i, 402-4,80a 
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Parabolani, or visitors of the sick, i, 301; n, 138 
Pari*, I, so, ao3, *86, aBg, 339, 395, 436-7, 569, 

614, 677; n, 513-15. 584. 708 

Parma, i. 495; n, 63, 105 
Paros, Isle of, ii, 743 
Parricide, 11, 83 
Parthia, i, 83, 224 

Parthians, i, x, 3-4, 10, 38, 80, 84, 86 
Paschal II. n, 559-60, 571, 778 
Pasitigris (Shat-el-Arab), 1, 791 
Patara, 11. 611 
Paterini (Patelini), xi, 704 
Paternus, i, 218 
Patras, n, 313-^4 
Patria Potestasy n, 622 
Patriarchs, i, 208, 604, 720, 873; n, 138 
Patricians, Roman, i, 27, 37, 129, 242, 591; n, 
ao5, 563 

Patriciate, Roman, 11, 205 
Patrick, Saint, i, 828 
Patripassians, 1, 769; n, 704 
Patroiclcs, ii, 632 

Patzinaks (Patzinacites), n, 345, 707, 709 
Paul, St., apparition to Attila, i, 568; head of, n, 
X09; writings of, 329; filings of chains of, 109 
Paul II, Pope, II, 769 

Paul, brother of the Patrician Orestes, i, 590 

Paul Catena, i, 272, 341 

Paul, commissioner in Africa, i, 327 

Paul, deacon of Aquileia, i, 850 

Paul, hermit, i, 731 

Paul of Cilicia, u, 59 

Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, i, 223-4, 

305 

Paul of Tanis, Patriarch of Alexandria, ii, 157-8 
Paul, orthodox bishop of Constantinoole. % 315, 
325-6 

Paula, i, 497-8, 595, 597, 799 
Paulianus, i, 645 
Paulicians, ii, 328-34, 358, 560 
Paulina, i, 690 

Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch, i, 363, 441 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, i, 512, 823, 827 
Paulinus, Bishop of Treves, i, 321 
Paulinus, master of the offices, i, 535, 846 
Paulinus of Bordeaux, i, 520 
Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, 11, 100 
Paulinus, secretary to Ambrose, x, 446 
Paullini, i, 459 

Paulus, Julius, I, 51; II, 76, 78, 83, 624 
Paulus the Secutor, i, 39 
Pausanius, 1, 737 

Pavia, I, I 9 I, 971, 487,499-3, 566,590; n, 98, 53, 
63,101, 108, 904, 340, 595, 600 
Paximacia, i, 870 
Peace, temple of, ue Rome 
Peace, the endless, n, 41 
Pearl fishery, 1, 2, 23, 673 
Pegasians, n, 78 

P^asus, ^ve of Domitian, n, 78 
Pern, kingdom of, ii, 483 
Pdivi lax^uaee, i, 693 

Pekin (Yen-Kmg), i, 657, 725; n, 481, 486, 504 
Pelagian controversy, 1, 4B9, 522, 542, 608 
Pdagianism in Britain, 1, 522 
peiagius, archdeacon, n, 56-7, 150 
Pdagius, papal legate, ti, 417, " 

praetenrian psefect, i, 

Pdamides (thuxmies), i, 738 
fdlaji» iBs 


Peloponnesus (the Morea), i, 19,342,665; n, 3x3, 
507, 516, 531, 537 . 541. 555 
PeLso, I, 166 

Pelusium (Farmah, Belbeis, Bilbeys), n, 70, 124, 
271,410 

Penance, i, 306, 359, 45^, 594, 597-8 
Pendraffon, or British dictator, i, 522 
Penge-Hazari, n, 759 

Pengwem (Aberfraw, Caermarthaen), i, 629 
Penitentials, Christian, n, 384-5 
Pentadius, i, 333 

Pentapolis, African, i, 650, 710, 765; n, 52 
Pentapolis, Italian, ii, 105, 201, 205 
Pepin I, Mayor of the Palace, n, 204, 292 
Pepin III, le Bref, son of Charles Martel, n, 203-6, 
050 

Pepm, John, Count of Minorbino, ii, 580 
Pepin, aoa*of Charlemagne, ii, 427 
Pepper, i, 505 

Pera, i, 237, 654; n, 130, 432, 434 - 5 . \ 477 - 9 . 509 

Peredeus, n, 101-2 

Feregrmus, i, 723 

Perennis, i, 36-7 

PerJecHssimuSt i, 741 

Perj^amus, i, 20, 201, 347; n, 290, 488 

Permthus, i, 49; 11, 4 

Periplus, i, 675; 11, 608 

Perisabor (Anbar), i, 368, 370 

Peristhlaba, see Marcianopolis 

Perjury, i, 13; n, 91 

Peroun, xi, 346 

Perozes, King of Persia, i, 416, 667 
Perozes, Persian physician, u, 40 
Perpera, n, 745 
Perpignan, n, 585 

Persarmenia, i, 537; 11, 3, 112-13, 117, 153 
Persecution of Christians, i, 191, 203, 206-7, 211- 
34, 978, 991, 305-6, 349, j6o-i, 391-9, 440, 
449-3. 453. 54*. 603-7; of pagans, 398; of 
Donatists, 541; of catholics, 599-608 
Persepolis, see Estachar 
Perseus, i, 6^ 

Persia (Iran), i, 33, 64, 80-6, 103, 109-10, 123-4, 
13*. *37-6. 148-9, 151, 204, 264-7, 280-2, 305, 
331.334.369,366-79.409-3. 4 * 3 .4*6, 53 *. 536. 

657, 660, 667, 670; n, 38-49, II 9 -J 7 , 193-32, 
*59-3. 955-9, 986, 307-8, 369-71, 375-6, 483-4, 
486, 496, 505, 510 
Pertinax, Emj^ror, i, 40-8 
Pertinax Helvius, 1, 55 
Perusia (Perugia), n, 24, 59, 568 
Pessinus, i, 360, 783 
Petavius, i, 768 
Petcheli, i, 805, 852 

Peter, St., i, i96,.438, 724; u, 20; chains of; i, 535; 

apparition to Attila, 508 
Peter I, of Russia, i, 258; ii, 632 
Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, ii, 781 
Peter of Bulgaria, ii, 425 

Peter of Courtenay, Emperor of Constantinople} 
n, 4^7, 454 
Peter of Navarre, n, 774 
Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, i, 428 
Peter, brother of the Emperor l&urice, ii, 1x9 
Peter, King of Arragon, u, 465 
Peter the Hermit, n, 381, 386^ 

Peter the Notary, x, 829 
Peter the Patrician, n, 17 
Peter the Reader, n, 139 
Petovk) (Pettau), h S9i 



Petra, ii, 46-7, 143, 662 
Petraea, n, 611 

Petrarch, n, 479, 583-5, 573.4, 577, 580-8, 595-6, 

7B3 

Pctronius, father-in-law of Valens, i, 386 

Petronius, Maximus, see Maximus 

Pctronius, P., i, 66g 

Pctronius, praefect, i, 511 

Pctulants, I, 331 

Peucini, 1, 99 

Phalanx, Grecian, i, 6 

Phallas, II, 131 

Phanagoria, 11, 166 

Phantastic system, ii, 135 

Pharamond, i, 520, 828 

Pharandzem, i, 802 

Pharas, 11, 4, lo-ii 

Pharisees, 1, 187 

Pharsalia, n, 679 

Phasis, river, t,‘io 6 , 131, 135; 11, 44-8, 130, 608 
Phasis, town, 1, 700; ii, 48 
Phidias, i, 238, 641; 11, 590, 597 
Philadelphia, in Asia Minor, i, 201; ii, 193, 260, 

405* 407* 442, 4B6 

Philagrius, i, 318 
Philaretus, n, 378 

Philelphus, Francis, ii, 522, 543, 552, 772 
Philemuth, ii, 61 
Philip, St., I, 816 
Philip I of France, ii, 382, 387 
Philip Augustus (II) of France, ii, 415, 426, 446-7, 
724 

Philip III of France, ii, 782 
Philip IV (the Fair) of France, ii, 451, 569 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, ii, 531, 556 
Philip I, of Swabia, 11, 429 
Philip of Macedon, 1, 3, i o, 80 
Philip, Praetorian Praefect and Emperor, i, 78-Q, 
96-7, 100, 223 
Philip II, of Spain, 11, 790 
Philip of Courtenay, ii, 447 
Philip, ambassador of Constantius II, i, 270, 325-6 
Philip, son of Baldwin II, n, 449, 451, 464 
Philip the Asiarch, i, 725 
Philippa, u, 190 
Philippicus, see Bardanes 
Philippopolis, I, 100-1, 319; n, 119, 332, 445 
Philippus, I, 833 
PhUo, I, 307, 726 
PhilopatriSf i, 707 
Philostorgius, i, 768 
Philostratus, i, 734 
Phdotas, I, 746 
Philotheus, 1, 583 
Phirouz, II, 397 
Phlegon, 1, 727 
Phocaea, 11, 507 

Phocas, centurion and Empci-or, ii, 120-3 
Phocas, see Bardas, Constantine, Leo, Nicephorus 
Phoenicia, i, lo-ii, 65, 389, 678 
Pholoe, Mount, i, 479 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, u, 177, 326, 
^ 345 . 422-3 

Photius, son of Antonina, u, 29-31 
Photius, the patrician, n, 148 
Pwantzes, see Phranza 

Phranza, George, n, 502, 516, 537-8, 541, 543 - 5 > 

;ia i, 10, 228-9,433,526,659, 

183, 373, 377.7” 
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Physicians: among the Arabs, n, 229; the Huns, 
h 550; at Salerno, n, 355 
Picardy, ii, 381 
Picenum, i, 515; n, 24-5, 65 
Pigmies, see Pygmies 
Pilate, Pontius, 1, 212, 221, 308 
Pilatus, Leo (Leontius), ii, 524 
Pilgrimages, Christian, ii, 190, 350, 378-80, 452; 
see Crusades 

Pilgrims, I, 198; n, 195, 378-81, 435, 452; see 
Crusades 

Pilgrim^ the, and the Paradise^ 11,436 
Piligrinus, n, 707 
Pilpay, II, 40-1 
Pilum^ I, 5-7 

Pincian Gates, see Rome 
Pincius, II, 603 
Pior, 1,870 
Pipa,i, 105 

Piraeus, i, 107-8, 177, 478 
Pisa, I, 475; n, 80, 430, 517, 585, 788 
Pisani, ii, 479 
Pisidia, i, 666; ii, 188, 711 
Piso, Calpurnius, i, 111-12, 746 
Plssumena, i, 835 
Pityus, 1 , k>6. 525, 532; II, 46 

ylvius). Pope, ii, 536, 556, 764, 


Pius II (iEneas 
766, 776 

Placentia, i, 120, 576, 592; ii, 382-3 

Placidia, sister of Honorius, i, 514, 519, 537-9, 

54 J- 3 . 558, 581-3; 144 

Placidia, younger daughter of Valentinian III, 
I, 582, 588, 604 
Plague, I, 504; II, 70-1 
Plane-trees, i, 512 
Plataea, i, 665 

Plato, I, 13, 23, 62, 88, 122, 159, 186, 197, 205, 
307-8, 338, 350, 644-5, 869-70, 728, 793; n, 
526 

Platonists, i, 12, 186, 307-9, 311, 313, 346, 464, 
669-70, 782; 11, 526 
Platonists, new, see Neo-Platonists 
Plautian, i, 687 
Plautianus, i, 51, 687 

Plebeians, Roman, i, 105, 242, 501, 593, 595 
Pictho, George Gemistus, ii, 768 
Plinthas, i, 546 

Pliny, the elder, i, 20, 23, 33, 148, 202, 205-6, 210, 
656, 681 

Pliny, the younger, i, 18, 67, 191, 205, 215, 309, 
678, 728 

Plotina, Empress, i, 31 
Plotinus, I, III, 159, 348, 692 
Plumbatae, 1, 7*2 
Plutarch, i, 205, 676 
PodestQy II, 477-8, 584 
Poet Laureate, ii, 573 
Poggius, II, 502, 590, 768 
Poitiers, ii, 468; see Vouillc 
Pol, St., Count of, II, 430, 432, 442 
Pola, I, 258, 275; n, 55 

Poland, I, 87, 91, 99 . i 33 ., 404 ; 33 - 4 . 37 . ” 9 : 

338, 348, 484. 532-4. 816 

Polemo, I, 679; n, 46 
Polenta, family of, 11, 596 
Politian, Angelo, 11, 527 
Pollentia, 1, 482-3, 576 
Pollistore, n, 787 
Polybius, I, 5, 631, 825 
Polycarp, 1, 725. 73 o. 820 
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Polyeuctes, Martyr, i, 732 
Polytheism, i, 12, 21, 81, 83, 180, 182, 184, 186-7, 
189, 200-1, 206-9, 222, 225, 231, 291, 328, 

33o> 345. 348, 355. 459. 483. 407 
Pomoerium, see Rome 
Pompeianus, Claudius, i, 35, 39-40 
Pompeianus, praefect of Rome, i, 504 
Pompeianus, Ruricius, 1, 169-70 
Pompey the Great, i, 26, 65, 72, 98, 112, 114, 698, 

719 

Pompey, nephew of the Emperor Anastasius, i, 
654-5 

Pomponius Laetus, i, 830 
Pomponius, Mela, i, 673 
Pomptine marshes, i, 642; ii, 18 
Ponte Molle, see Rome, Milvian Bridge 
Pontia, Isle of, i, 730 

Pontifex Maximus^ office of, i, 13, 27, 74, 132, 

299.329.350.458 

Pontiffs, Roman, i, 393, 457; 11, no 
Pontirolo (pons Aureoli)^ i, 114 
Pontius, I, 731-2 

Pontus, I, 10, 18, 106-7, III, 131, 135, 202, 461; 

n, 330 

Popes of Rome, i, 393, 531-2, 601, 642, 648, 720, 
724; n, no, 202, 204.9, 213-15. 218-9, 558-9, 
563. 566-9 
Poppa:a, i, 213 
Porcaro, Stephen, ii, 587-8 
Porcian laws, i, 25 
Porphyrians, i, 314 
Porphyrio, i, 664 

Porphyrius Optatianus, see Optatianus 

PorphyrogenituSi i, 682; ii, 178 

Porphyry, neo-Platonlst, i, 159, 346, 348, 734 

Porphyry of Gaza, i, 846 

Portico of the Stoics, i, 225, 307, 669; ii, 77 

Porto, II, 22, 24, 304, 567 

Portoria, or customs, ii, 576 

Portuguese, u, 155, 160, 368 

Portus, see Porto 

Porus, I, 694 

Posides, I, 753 

Posthumian, i, 868 

Posthumus, i, 104, in, 117, 121, 701-2 
Posts and post-houses under the Empire, i, 21, 
250-1. 3*5. 5*5 
Postumian family, i, 684 
Potamius, 1, 508 
Potidasa, n, 34 
Poullains, or Pullani, 11, 731 
Praefect, i, 6, 25-7, 390, 6i6, 640; n, 563 
Praefects of Rome and Constantinople, 1, 385 
Pre^ecta, ii, 58 
Praencste, see Palestrina 
Prapositusy 1, 249 
Prawns, Bruttius, i, 730 
Presses^ 1, 244, 640 

Praetextatus, Archbishop of Rouen, i, 882 
Praetextatus, Proconsul of Achaia, 1, 390, 393 
Praetorian guards, i, 7, 29-30, 36-7, 40-7, 50, 61, 
6|^73. 76-7. 97i >05. 109. >53-4. >8®. 

Praetomn Praefects, i, 31,55-7, 78, 349-6,249-50, 

252. 592. 840 

Praetors, Roman, i, 249 

Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, 11, 65 

Praxeas, l, 389 

Praxes (Eupraecia, Eufrasia, Adelais), iz, 723 
Praxiteles, i, 108, 641; n, 590, 597 


Presbyters, i, 194-6,198-9,203, 217, 225, 229,322, 

^ 324^ 442 

Presidents, see Praeses 

Presidius, ii, 25 

Prester John, ii, 154, 480 

Priarius, i, 424 

Priesthoods, 11, 567 

Primates, i, 196 

Primus (Primicerius) y i, 793 

Princeps Senates, i, 25, 705 

PrioTy II, 587 

Prisca, i, 173, 224 

Priscian, i, 670 

Priscillian, i, 443 

Priscillianists, i, 443, 787 

Priscus, Einperor, i, 100 

Priscus,'efigineer, i, 685 j 

Priscus, general of the Emperor Maurice, n, n 9. 

20 ' 

Priscus, Helvidius, i, 681, 687 
P'iscus, historian, i, 551, 553-4 
Priscus, philosopher, i, 376 
Priscus, Thrasea, i, 55 
Priulf, 1, 434 

Proacresius, Christian Sophist, i, 785 
Proba, 1, 511 
Prohole (Prolatio)y i, 768 
Probus, chief of the Anician family, i, 497 
Probus, general of Aurclian, i, 114, 121, 124, 
i 3 *- 7 , * 39 . *42, 147-B. * 5 * 

Probus, praetorian praefect, i, 407 
Proclus, Bishop of Constantinople, ii, 142 
Proclus, Platonist, i, 644, 670 
Proclus, proposes to burn the fleet of Vitalian, i, 
661 

Proclus, quaestor of Justin, i, 647; ii, 39 
Proclus, St., boy of,'n, 645 
Proconnesus, Isle of, i, 236, 238 
Proconsul, i, 25-6, 28, 244, 249 
Procopia, ii, 171 

Procopius, father-in-law of Valens, i, 525 
Procopius, historian, i, 508, 532, 580, &9, 648-9, 
658-60, 665; II, 3-4, 6, 23, 29, 51, 53, 70 
Procopius, kinsman and general of Julian, i, 365, 
372, 379 . 381, 386, 583 
Proculians, ii, 77, 620 
Proculus, praefect, son of Tatian, i, 469 
Proculus, revolt of, i, 136 
Proculus, Roman lawyer, 11, 78 
Procurators, i, 71, 745 
Profuturus, i, 423 
Promotus, i, 433, 468-72 
Promotus, President of Noricum, i, 854 
Propertius, ii, 73 • 

Property, Roman law of, n, 86-9 
Prophets, i, 187, 193-4, 205, 211, 227, 485. 593 
Projxsntis, or Sea 01 Marmora, i, 107, 235-6; n, 
365,431,467,543,545 
Prosper, chronicle of, 1, 488 
Protasius, i, 446 
ProtectoreSy i, 250 
Proterius, 11, 146 

Protestants, i, 234; ii, 200, 333-5, 651 

Protosebastosy ll, 317 

Protospathaire, ii, 318 

Protostratory ii, 318 

Protovestiarey ii, 317 

Provinces, Roman, i, 2-4, 6-10, 12-14, 16, 20 - 7 j 
49, 87. >53. »44-5. 608-31 
Prudentius, i, 460, 484 
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Prusa (Brusa), i, 107, 269, 678; n, 193, 442, 487-8 
Prussia, i, 87, 98, 105, 679; n, 119 
Prussians, i, 625 
Prypcc, !, 99 ^ 

Psalmody, i, 446 
Psellus, Michael, 11, 185 

Psephina (Neblosa, Gastellum Pisanum, David) 
tower of, II, 730 
Psylli, I, 864 
Ptolemais, see Acre 
Ptolemies, i, ii, 16, 65, 307, 461 
Ptolemy, Roman senator, ii, 216 
Pudentius, ii, 2 

Pulcheria, i, 533-5, 539, 557, 582; ii, 142, 144 
Pule Rudbar, or Hyrcanian Rock, ii, 114 
Pullani, see Poullains 
Punic idiom, i, 15 

Punishment, capital, i, 617; u, 92, 187 
Punjab, I, 676 
Purim, I, 728 

Purple, or porphyry, ii, 178 

Purpurius, i, 766 

Pusaeus, i, 367 

Pygmies, i, 402 

Pylades, i, 44 ^ ^ 

Pyrrhic dance, i, 5, 283; ii, 64 
Pyrrhonians, i, 734 
Pyrrhus, i, 496 
Pyrrhus, Monothelite, ii, 164 
Pythagoras, r, 148, 205, 350 
Pytheas of Marseilles, i, 098 
Pythian games, i, 342 

Quadi, I, 35, 95-6, 262, 279, 406-7, 674 

Quadriburgium (Schcnkenschanz), i, 758 

Ouadrivium, ii, 702 

^uaesfiones, 1, 251 

Quaestors, i, 249-50, 640, 680 

Quarto-dccimahs, see Audians 

Qucrini, Nicholas, ii, 449 

Quietists (Hesychasts), ii, 476 

Quindcccmvirs, i, 458 

Quinqucgentiani, i, 710 

Quintianus, i, 614 

Quintilian brothers, 1, 36 

Quintilian, critic, i, 677 

Quintilius (M. Aurelius Claudius), i, 118 

Quintus Curtius, i, 692 

Quirites^ i, 689 

Racca (Nicephorium, Callinicum), i, 366; 11, 301, 
306, 371, 693 

Radagaisus (Rhodogast), i, 472, 486-8, 491 
Radbod, King of the Prisons, i, 872 
Radiger, King of the Varni, i, 629-30 
Radulphus Gadomensis, ii, 729 
Ragae (Rhagae, Rei, Europus, Arsacia), 11, 114, 

^257» 37i, 373» ^33 
Ragusa, i, 9; ii, 336, 357 
Rahdi, II, 308 
^inulf, n, 350 
Mma, kingdom, u, 788 
Rama, in Palestine, n, 269, 400 
Ramadan, ii, 233 
l^xnlah, see Rama 
^ndo, I, 395 

Raphael, I 568; 11, 508 
Kasaphe (Sergiopolis), n, 633 
Ratchis, II, 628 
Kathcrius, u, 701 


^tiaria, i, 480, 549 
Rationales^ i, 745 
Ratisbon, i, 134; ii, 341 

Ravenna, i, 8, 20, 46, 75, 97, 104, 163, 177, 485, 
493» 508-9, 537-8, 577, 580, 590, 638, 641, 643; 
n, 19, 25, 27-8, 55, 59, 105, 201-3, 205-6 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, ii, 383, 388, 391-2, 

^ 394 ' 5 » 398-401, 782 

Raymond, Count of Tripoli, ii, 413 

Raymond (Hercules of Antioch), ri, 188 

Rayy, see Ragae 

Razis, II, 299, 684 

Recared, i, 606-7, 623-4 

Rcchiarius, i, 575-6 

Red Sea, i, 10, 22-3, 125, 657; ii, 220 

Reformation, Protestant, ii, 334-5 

Reggio, II, 354 

Regia Potestas, i, 680 

Regilianus, Emperor, i, 111, 117, 701 

Reginald of Chatillon, ii, 413 

Regulus, I, 681 

Rehimcne, i, 711 

Rei, see Ragae 

Reindeer in Germany, i, 87 

Reinicr, ii, 740 

Reis Effendi, ii, 535 

Relics, i, 465-7, 600; II, 195, 198-9, 340, 439, 449, 

« . 

Rcmigms, i, 400, 611 
Rennes, i, 627 

Repentance, doctrine of, i, 191, 305 
Republic, Roman, name of, i, 14 
Rescripts, ii, 75 
Res mancipi, u, 87, 624 
Restan, see Arcthusa 
Restitutus, 1, 605 
Rcstom (Rostam), see Rustan 
Resurrection of the dead, i, 189; ii, no 
Retiariusy i, 39 
Rex Roma, ii, 214 
Rhjetia, i, 7, 9, 133, 639 
Rhazates, ii, 131 
Rhegium, i, 513, 592; u, 17. 59 
Rheims, i, 284, 383, 489, 611 
Rhine, 1, i, 7-9, 23, 70-1, 87, 95, 104, 109, 192 , 
134-5. 287-8, 334 
Rhodanus, i, 798 

Rhodes, Isle of, l, 251; n, 124, 270, 290, 379, 447, 
405, 462, 488 
Rhodope, i, i o; ii, 445 
Rhodosto, i, 740; II, 493 
Rhoeteum, i, 236 
Rhyndacus, i, 107 

Rialto (Rivus Altus), Island of, 1, 858; n, 4*7 
Richard I, Plantagcnet, ii, 4 * 4 -' 7 > 425*8 
Richard, Count of Aversa, ii, 352 
Hichomer, i, 423, 426-7, 429 
Ricimer, Count, i, 576 - 7 . 580-3.. 585 - 9 . 59 ® 
Rienzi (Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini), n, 574 -o 2 , 

R^i, I, 302. 3 « 3 . 3 * 6 . 324. 39 *. 49 ®. 506-7; n, 

25. 6*. 585 ^ 

Rinaldo, n, 726 
Riothamus, 1, 586 
Ripaille, n, 522 

RmiSn Law^(^ Ai»flna), tee aa/sr Law 
Riouarians (Riparii), i, 5 * 53 > 8*8 

R^rt, Count of Flanders, H, 388, 39 «-®* 397 . 
400-1 
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Robert, Duke of Normandy, n, 388, 391-2, 395^, 

Rc?&rt,^King of Naples, 11, 593, 786 
Robert of Paris, it, 393 

Robert of Cburtenay, Emperor of Constantinople, 

II, 447, 454 

Robeit of Geneva, see Clement VII, Pope 
Robert the Strong, Count of Anjou, u, 746 
Roderic the Goth, i, 623; n, 280-2 
Rodosto (Rhaedestus), n, 4^^ 

Rogatian, i, 862 
Rogatians, 1, 307 
Rogatus, I, 497 

Roger I, Count of Sicily, n, 355-6, 602 
Roger II, great Count of Sicily, n, 315,356, 362-3, 
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Roger, son of Robert Guiscard, 11, 356, 362 
Roger de Flor, Catalan chief, 11,466-7 
Roger de Loria, Catalan admiral, ii, 466 
Ro&ndo (Orlando), see Rutland 
Rollo, n, 350 
Romagna, i, 9; ii, 203 
Romanus I, Lecapenus, ii, 178-9, 319 
Romanus II, em{^ror, n, 179, 320, 337 
Romanus III, Argyros, Emperor, u, 182 
Romanus IV, Diogenes, 11, 184, 372-4 
Romanus, brother of Gregory VIlI, n, 779 
Romanus, Count, i, 399-401 
Romanus, go\'ernor of Bosra, 11, 260 
Romanus, military duke, 1, 854 
Rome, Church of, i, 182, 196, 203-4, 230, 233, 
278, 289-305, 320-1, 324, 393, 459; II, 10, 109- 
II, 205-9, 328-35, 347 , 385, 421, 45 i» 4 ^ 2 - 4 , 
510-22, 544-5, 558-62, 567-89, 593, 621 
Rome, New, i, 172-240 
Rome, topography and buildings: 

Amphitheatre of Titus, see Coloseum 
Acmeducts, i, 20, 502, 641; n, 20, 24 
Septimian, n, 603 
Arches of: Antoninus, u, 793 
Constantine, 1, 171, 295; ii, 590 
Faustina, ii, 590 
Gallienus, 11, 590 
Julius Caesar, ii, 793 
Severus, n, 590 
Titus, 11, 590, 793 
Trajan, i, 171; n, 590 
Au^tus, Mausoleum of, u, 590 
Bawica of: Caius & Lucius, 1, 677 
Sicininus, i, 393, 677 
Baths of; Alexander, ii, 590 
Caracalla, 1, 278, 502; n, 590 
Constantine, i, 162; n, 590, 597 
Diocletian, 1, 278, 502; u, 590 
Titus, I, 19; n, 590 

Bridges; MUvian, i, 171, 558, 685; n, 19, 21-2, 

Stv^^o, I, 588 
CSammis Martsus, i, 70 

Capitol, h 3, 74 . 153, 814, 278, 304, 460, 

504. 573 . 58^ 730. flag; n, 563, 573, 575^, 
^586. 5^7 

CasUet: Torre di Bove, n, 793 
oftheBrati,a, 793 


Gartidaria, n, 793 

jof the OoKcd, n. 793 

of the SavdB,!!, 594. 793 

St. Angeto, ao»t, 59, aiyiS, 569, 

, S7>?5«4. 59»i594 

Unau. o, 394 


Catulos, vaults of, a, 590 
Cestius, pyramid of, n, 590 
Churches; St. Angdo, n, 575 
St. George, n, 575 

St.^ohn Lateran, i, 303, 460, 756; n, 33,574, 

Sta.^ltaria in Ara Coeli, u, 780, 786 

Sta. Maria Maggiore, i, 799 

St. Paul, I, 302, 460, 509: II, 302 

St. Peter, i, 302, 509, 700; n, 21, 209, 302-3, 

„ 594. 598 „ 

St. Susanna, i, 837 
Trinitft del Monte, ii, 603 
Circus, 1.139-40,325,502, 641,652; II, 59C^ 595 
Cloaca, I, 6a I 

Colosseum O^^liseum), i, id-19, 140, 278, 641; 

lA 5 &o» 595-8 r 

Columns of: Marcus Antoninus, il 222; n, 590 
Trajan, i, 19-20, 278, 641; ii, 5^ 

Forum, i, 19, 21, 128, 278, 510, 5%, 594, 641, 
837; n, 590 ' 

Gates: Asinarian, ii, 19, 23, 57 
Capena, i, 682; 11, 23 
Flaminian, ii, 20 
Pincian, ii, 20, 22, 25 
Praenestine, u, 21 
St. Paul, II, 59 

Salarian, 1, 509-10, 837; n, 21-2 
Hadrian, Mausoleum of, see Castle St. Angelo 
Hills: Aventine, i, 641, 703; n, 575 
Caelian, i, 126-7, 703; ii, 563, ‘590 
Capitoline, i, 297, 641, 703; ii, 563, 590 
Esquiline, i, 703 
Palatine, i, 59, 584, 703; ii, 590 
Quirinal, i, 126, 641, 703; u, 597 
Tarpeian rock, ii, 563, 590, 780 
Testaccan, n, 595 
Viminal, i, 703 
Library, Palatine, ii, 109 
Metclla, Caecilia, tomb of, n, 594, 793 
Monasteries, ii, 593 
Navalia, ii, 612 

Navona (Abona, Nagona), n, 587, 794 
Obelisks, Egyptian, i, 278; ii, 590 
Palaces: Anician, i, 498, 503 
Farnese, 11, 596 
Imperial, u, 596 
Nero, II, 590 
Numa, n, 792 
Pincian, u, 23 

of Severus (SeptizOnium), 11, 360, 590, 594 
of Sallust, 1, 167, 510 
Pomoerium, i, 670 
Portico; of Livia, i, 677 
of Octavia, i, 677 
Quartieri, 11, 790 
Rej^ns: Janiciilum, i, 588 
St. Laurence, suburb of, n, 575 
Vatican, i, 213, 465, 509, 5W; B, 20-2, 304 
Via Nomentana, i, 777 
Septizonium, see Palace of Severus 
Statues, I, 510, 573, 576; 

Horses “of Phidias and Praxiteles,” i» 841» 
, 590, 597 ^ 

Laocoon, 1, 678 
the Nile, ii, 597 
of Pompey, II, 597 
Temples of: Apollo Palatme, t| 677 
Gutor, X, 72 

Concord, 1, 40, 73; n, 594 
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lodex 


Janus, I, 78; u, ai, 793 
^ upiter Gapitoliniis, i, 13 
Jupiter Stator, n, 792 
] upiter Tonans, i, 077 
Mars, I, 677 

the Moon ajod Sun, i, is6; xi, 791 
The Pantheon, i, 108, 278, 461, 677; n, 590, 
593 

Peace, i, lo, 278, 573, 677; n, 109, 590 
Saturn, i, 65 
Vesta, II, 792 

Theatres of: Marcellus, i, 677; n, 109, 590, 
594 , 793 

Pompeius, i, 278, 641; u, 590, 594 
Via Aemilia, n, 63 

Via Appia, i, 512; n, 18-19, 302-3 

Via Flaminia, i, 120, 169, 278, 496, 507; ii, 19, 
21, 25, 61 

Via Latina, 11, 19, 22 
Via Ostia, 1, 465; n, 22 
Villa Ayitacum, 1, 860 
Villa Borghese, ii, 614 
Romilda, 11, 126 
Romulus, Ctount, i, 591, 854 
Roncaglia, 11, 217 
Rosamund, n, 98-9, 101-2 
Rospigliosi, II, 783 
Rossano, ii, 58, 707 
Rostam (Restom), see Rustan 
Rotharis, King of the Lombards, i, 874; u, to8, 
630 

Rouda, II, 271-2 

Roum, Seljuks of, ii, 376-7, 394 ^ 5 > 405 

Roumelia, 1, 10 

Rousillon, u, 658 

Roverc, Jacova di, ii, 595 

Roxolani, 1, 09, 418, 701 

Rubies, ii, 369 

Rubruquts, i, 806; ii, 754-5 

Rudbeck, Olaus, 1, 88 

Ruhnus, minister of Theodosius the Great, i, 451, 
468-73, 478 

Ruhnus, presbyter of Aquileia, 1, 481, 763 

Ruga, Spurius Carvilius, n, 623 

Rugians, i, 564, 579, 589, 592, 625; n, 53 

Rugilas, or Roas, 1, 546 

Rumili Hissari, see A5K>maton 

Runic characters, i, 695 

Ruric, u, 341 

Ruscianum, see Rossano 

Rusium, n, 444 

Russia, 1, 3, 99, 416; n, 33-4, 341-7,484, 486, 497 

Russians, 1,806; n, 1*9,174, 181, 190, 341-7,484. 

„ 497 . 530. 632, 707 

Rustam, ii, 255-6 

Rustan, i, 33, 413, 694; u, 607-8 

Rusticiana, n, 57 

Rusticus, n, 644 

Rutilius NamatianuSa i* 8^0 

Rutland (Rolando, Orlancm), n, 657 

Saana, n, 222 
Sabasans, n, 678, 686 
Sabaria, i, 684 

habas, St., i, 659, 893; n, 648; Laura and mon- 
5 

3 **; Hi 704 

09 » 3 ", 734 


Sabatius, i, 8c 

ha^ianism^ 
oabelUus, i, i 


Sabians, ii, 227, 229-30 
Sabmian, g;encral of Anastasius, i, 640^ 886 
Sabinian, rival of Ursicinus, 1, 283 
Sabinians, n, 77 

Sabinus, Flavius, Uncle of Domitian, 1, 214 
Sabinus, praetorian praefect, i, 231 
Sabinus, Roman lawyer, ii, 78 
Sables of Sweden, i, 630 
Sabrata, i, 399 
Sacae, i, 711 

Sacrifices, human, i, 13, 484 
Sacrificial king, i, 458 
Sadder, i, 693 
Sadducecs, 1, 187 
Sade, Hugues de, il 784 
Safax (Sfax), ii, 363 
Saffah, Al (Abu-l-Abbas), ii, 295 
Sagreda, John, ii, 777 
Sahib Koran, 11, 758 

Said, lieutenant of the caliph Omar, n, 256 
Sain (Shahin), ii, 126 
Saintonge, i, 878 
^ints, I, 435, 465-7, 481, 595, 599, 6 o2j n, 195.8 
Saizanella, ii, 774 
Sala, X, 800; II, 214 

Saladin, Sultan, n, 191, 407, 411-17, 733 
Saladine tenth, ii, 417 
Salban, 11, 129 
Salem, ii, 675 

Salerno, n, aog, 347, 349-50, 354-5, 362, 465 

Sahans, i, 286 

Saliare Carmen, ii, 617 

Salic lands, i, 619 

Salic laws, see under Laws 

Salices (Ad), i, 423 

Salisbury, i, 626 

Sall6,1, 11 

Sallust, officer of Julian, i, 284, 288, 335, 783 
Sallust, Palace of, 1, 167, 510 
Sallust, Pracfcct of the East, i, 340, 371, 375*8, 
384-9, 796 

Salona, i, 157-8, 173, 589; u, 55, 61 
Saloninus, i, 104, 701 
Salvian, i, 544, 855 
Samanaeans, 11, 769 

Samanids, Saracen dynasty of, u, 308, 368 
Samara, on the Tigris, i, 377; ii, 305 
Samarcand, i, 656; n, 36, 259, 375, 481, 496 ,498, 
504 

Samaritans, of Palestine, i, 659; n, 149 
Samiel, i, 794 , ^ ^ 

Sammai, school of, ii, 623-4 
Samnites, i, g, 14 
Samnium, 1, 515; n, 64, 705 
Samosata, i, 327; ii, 310, 331 
Samothrace, ii, 555 
Samoyedes, i, 414, 888; u, 485 
Sampsiceramus, 1, 786 
Saxnsamah, 11, 301 
Samuel the prophet, i, 465 
Sanctuary, i, 302 
Sand, Puzzolan, i, 740 
Sangarius, i, 664 
Sangiar (Sinjar), n, 409 ^ 

Sangiban, King of the Alani, i, 562, 564 
Sanjiak, n, 535 
Sanut, family of, u, 441 

laphadin ov Mdel brother of ^ladin, see Ardd 
Saphrax, i, 418, 420-1, 424, 426, 433 
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Sapor L son of Artaxerxes, i, 86, log-io, 124, 149 
Sapor II, son of Hormouz, King of Persia, i, 362, 
365-6, 369, 378 - 4 , 377 - 81 , 409-3, 42a, 793-4 
Sapor III, I, 802 

Sapor, lieutenant of Theodosius, i, 440 
Saracens, i, 125, 377-9, 418, 428, 536; n, 33, 171, 
173, 176, 179-81, 203, 211-12, 223, 23b, 242, 
247-8, 254-310, 313, 323-4, 331-2, 347-51* 354- 
6, 361-3* 306-7, 384, 464-5, 483 
Saragossa (Caesar Augusta), i, 586; n, 283 
Sarapana, ii, 44 

Sarbaraza (Shahrbaraz), n, 129-31 
Sardes, i, 201, 351; ii, 405, 488 
Sardica (Sophia), i, 269, 319-20, 549, 552-3; n, 60 
Sardinia, Island of, i, 11, 581, 584-5, 003, 716; n, 
2, 8-10, 59, 106, 600 
Sardis, i, 678 

Sarmatia, i, 95, 98-9, 106, 116, 133, 152 
Sarmatian games, i, 718 

Sarmatians, i, 64, 74, 86-7, 99-100, 105, 137, 147, 
260-2, 276, 279-80, 407, 424, 430, 563, 637, 

697; 532 

Sarnus (Draco, Dracontio, Draconcelio), ii, 63 
Sarts, I, 853 

Sarukhan, Turkish chieftain, u, 488, 491 
Sarus, Gothic warrior, i, 487, 490, 493, 495, 508, 
c 5*7 

Sarus, River, ii, 129, 309 
Sasima, Bishopric of, i, 439 
Sassan, i, 83, 693 

Sassanides, Persian dynasty of, i, 80, 264, 536; n, 
255* 258, 632 
Satala, 1, 667 
Sataiia, 11, 408 

Satrapies, Persian, i, 83, 86, 536, 694 
Saturnalia, i, 185, 361 

Saturninus, competitor of Gallienus, i, 111-12 
Saturninus, consul, 1, 525, 528 
Saturninus, Count, 1, 535, 552 
Saturninus, general of cavalry, 1, 423 
Saturninus, general of Probus, 1, 135-6 
Saturninus, husband of Theodora's favourite, 1, 
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Satjn^s, I, 402 
Saul, 1, 482 
Sauromaces, 1, 402-3 
Sauzes, 11, 493 

Save, 1, Q-io, 174, 270, 447-8; 11, 118 

Savelli, Lucas, senator, n, 588 

Savelli, Roman family, n, 571, 594, 596 

Saverne, i, 285 

Savoy (Sapaudia), 1, 8, 560 

Saxa Intercisa, 1, 830 

Saxa Rubra, i, 170 

Saxons, i, 396-9, 521, 563, 574, 600, 609, 624-8; 

n, 99, 106, 210-11, 340-1 
Saxony, 1, 89, 104; n, 211, 346 
Scabini^ 1, 879 

Scaevola Mucius, Roman lawyer, i, 833;'n, 76,80 
Scanderbeg (Iskender Beg), n, 531, 535-6 
Scanderoon, Gulf of, 11, 127 
Scandinavia, i, 87, 94, 97, 105, 545, 547, 639; 11, 
212 

Scanzia, see Thule 
Scarponna, i, 394 
Scatinian law, see Laws 
Scabrus, 1, 742 

Sceptre, Gre^ (dicanice), n, 460 
Sehoiae, 250; n, 66 
Sciri (Sciiri), see Scyrri 


Scironian rocks, 1, 478 

Sclavonia, 1, 9; n, 391 

Sclavonians, see Slavonians 

Sclerena, ii, 183 

Sclerus, see Bardas Sclerus 

Scodra (Scutari, Iscodar, Schendeire), n, 391 

Scota, 1, 800 

Scotland, i, 2, 9, 53, 398; n, 616 
Scots and Piets, 1, 331, 397 - 9 * 49 ^* 625 
Scotta, 1, 553 
Scourge of God, i, 550 
Scribonianus, GamUIus, 1, 681 
Scrinia^ i, 249 
Scudilo, 1, 274 

Scutari, in Bithynia, see Ghrysopolis 

Scutari, in Dalmatia, see Scodra 

Scyllitan martyrs, 1, 726 

Scyro, l^e of, ii, 743 

Scyrri, i, 533, 589-90 < 

Scythia or Tartary, 1, 32, 80, 97, lOff, 134, 176, 
204, 404, 409-13, 416-17, 436, 486,^31, 546-7; 
11,35,41,114,342,482 r 

Scythians, i, 83,86,99,108, 131,149, 2!^, 409-17, 
436, 485. 549. 56a. 665; u, 48, 479, 532 
Scythians, see Tatars, name used for Gpths 
Scythopolis, i, 896 
Sebaste, see Suvas 

Sebastian, Count of Egypt, 1, 322, 365, 372, 379, 
395. 604 

Sebastian, general of Valens, 1, 425-7 

Sebastian, made Emperor by Jovinus, i, 517 

Sebastian, son-in-law of Boniface, 1, 558 

SebasiocratoTy 11, 187, 317 

Sebastosy 11, 712 

Scbectagi, ii, 368 

Sebzar, ii, 495 

Secular games, 1, 77, 79, 139, 652-5, 685, 692; n, 
570, 595 

Secundinus, i, 366 
SecutoTy I, 39 
Seez, II, 778 

Sefi, Sheik, i, 33, 83; ii, 673 
Segedin, ii, 532 
Scgelmcssa, i, 11 
Segestan, 1, 694 
Segestans, i, 137; n, 257 
Segjah, II, 673 
Segued, 11, 160-1 
Seid Bechar, ii, 508 
Seid, see also Said 
Seids, II, 770 
Seifeddowlat, ii, 310 
Sejanus, 1, 687 

Seleucia, i, 84, 138, 202, 313, 316, 324, 370-1 

Selcucia, in Cilicia, 1, 276 

Seleucia, in Isauria, i, 313, 316 

Seleucus, house of, i, 80 

Seleucus, mount, i, 272 

Seleucus Nicator, 1, 693, 786 

Selgae, i, 526 

Selim I, Sultan, n, 420, 554 
Selim II, 11, 772 
Selina, ii, 536 
Seljuk, II, 370 
Scljukians, n, 368-77, 484 
Seljuks of Kerman, n, 376 
Sellius, Homerus, n, 702 
^Isey, I, 628 

Selymbria, n, 438, 489, 493 . 537 . 543 
Sematsien, i, 805 
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Scmi-Arians, i, 313, 316, 318, 326, 382, 391 
Semiramis, i, 80, 122, 500 
Semlin, n, 190 
Semno, i, 133 
Scmnoncs, i, 104 
Sempronian laws, see under Laws 
Senate, of Rome, i, i, 3, 13-14* 23, 31, 51, 

57 * » 72 - 3 * 76, loo-i, 105, 128-33, 1 37 , i 53 - 4 , 

171-2, 277, 337, 342, 458-60, 475 , 484, 49»-2, 
497* 504, 578, 591, 721; n, 62, 73, 563.4, 566; 
of Constantinople, i, 342, 383, 429, 450, 474, 
524, 648; 11, 320, 473 

Senator, i, 37, 342, 497 - 8 , 500, 592-3; ii, 562, 564, 
586 

Senatorial tax (follis)^ i, 171-2 
Seneca, i, 15, 55 , 61, 205-6, 498, 603, 669, 677 
Seniors (Lords), i, 619 
Sennaar, 11, 159 
Sens, I, 272, 285; II, 293 
Septem (Ceuta), ii, 9, 13, 280 
Septetusy n, 653 ^ ^ ^ 

Septimania (Languedoc), i, 8, 327, 615-16, 623, 
824; II, 283, 293, 333, 690 
Septizonium, of Severus, see under Rome 
Septuagint, i, 671, 722 
Sequani, i, 618 
Seraglio, i, 86, 183, 237 
Serai, ii, 485, 497 , . c • 

Scrapeum, at Alexandria, see Serapis 
Serapion, deacon of Chrysostom, i, 530 
Serapion, Saint of the Nitrian desert, ii, 136, 138 
Serapis, i, 13-14, 55 * 235 * 461-3* 686 , 818; n, 
274 

Seratcuh, 11, 774 
Serbi, ii, 634 

Serena, i, 472, 477 , 492 , 494, 504 

Serendib, see Taprobana 

Seres (Sianae), i, 656 

Sergiopolis, see Rasaphe 

Sergius, St., ii, 117 . ... t 

Sergius, conspirator against Justinian 1 , n, 07 

Sergius, interpreter, i, 751; ii, 607 

Sergius, nephew of Solomon the eunuch, n, 52 

Sergius the Paulician, ii, 331 

Serica, i, 656 

Seriphus, Isle of, i, 34 

Serjabil, 11, 260 

Serjeants, 11, 402, 432 

Seronatus, i, 587 

Serranus, i, 859 

Servatius, St., of Tongres, i, 562 
Servetus, n, 334 

Servia, i, 10; 11, 475, 485, 489, 509, 53a 
Swvians, n, 337, 474, 490-» 

Servitudes, n, 87 
Servius, Tullius, i, 14; n, 72 
Sesostris, i, 119 
Sestus, I, 236, 665 
Seventy Weeks, prophecy of, 1 , 727 
Severa, 1, 408 
Severianus, i, 172 
Severinus, St., I, 590-1 , ^ 

Severn*, Alexander, i, 6o-6, 68-70, 72-3; 
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Severus, officer of Galerius, made Caesar, t, xGo^ 
162-6, 172, 230 

Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, n, 155, 157 
Severus, philosopher, i, 583 
Severus, Septimius, i, 44-59, 62, 67, 69, 79, 84, 
100, 203, 222, 677 
Severus, Sulpicius, i, 220, 722, 868 
Seville, i, 518, 540, 606; n, 283, 285, 287 
Sfetigrade, ii, 536, 770 
Shafei, 11, 412 
Shahin, see Sain 
Shahmanism, ii, 769 
Shah Abbas, see Abbas Shah 
Shah Namch, ii, 607 
Shahrbaraz, see Sarbaraza 
Shamer, ii, 251 
Sharokh, n, 505, 761 
Shawer, n, 410-11 
Shebdiz, ii, 125 
Sheibani Khan, ii, 485 
Sheiks, Arabian, ii, 251 
Sheiun (Zarun), i, 485-6 
Shensi, i, 657 

Sherefeddin (Cherefeddin) Ali, i, 852; XX, 501-29 
757 

Sherhzour, ii, 131 
SheriJ, ii, 251 
Shiites, 11, 247, 249 

Shlracouh, Emir of Noureddin, xi, 410-XX 
Shiraz, ii, 496 

Siberia, i, 87, 411, 414; n, 485, 496-7 

Sibylline books, i, 121, 170, 297, 457, 494 

Sibyls, Christian, i, 206 

Sichem (Neapolis) in Caesarea, 11, 269 

Sichem (Naplous) in Palestine, ii, 401 

Sicilian Vespers, II, 465 « « 

Sicily, I, 11, 21, 113, 168, 513, 571, 581, 585* 638, 
641; II, 14» 16-17, 24, 54, 59-60, * 06, 165, 217, 
302, 315, 333, 350-1, 354-6, 362-7, 464-6, 613 
Sicininus, Basilica of, see under Rome 
Sicorius j^obus, i, 151 
Siculi, II, 707 
Siculus, Petrus, ii, 703 
Side, in Pamphilia, ii, 78 
Sidon, i, 525, 655; n, 269, 400, 419, 421 
Sidonia, 11, 285 

Sidonius Apollinaris, i, 253, 562, 572 , 574, 57 ^ 7 t 
583, 586-7, 594, 609, 763, 800, 860 

Siebenburgen, see IVansylvania 
Sienpi, i, 416, 485; 

Siffin, II, 249 

Sigan, 1,415 . „ f 

Siganf^u, inscription of, see Singantu 

Sigebut, II, 285 

Sigelgaita, see Gaita 

Sigibert, King of Austrasia, i, 606 

Sieismund, Emperor, 11,517, 505 

Sigmund, King of the Burgundians, i, 613, 735 

Sigismund, King of Hungary, n, 49 *"* 

Silentiary, il, 48 
Silenu*, i, 36*, 7*8 
Silesia, i, 133: **. 33 ° 


- 83, 85, 98, 104, i^, 283, » 45 . 733 . 753 
Severus, Bishop of Hcrmopolis Magna (Ash- 
munein), n, 6 
Severus, blind n 
Severus, general 

« 395 , 397 , 399 
wverus, Libius, i, 580, 86a 




munein), n, §41 
Severus, blind man, i, 814 
Severus, general of cavalry under Julian, i, 205, 


Siloe, II, 730 
Silures, i, 9, 627 


Silver, i, 23, 65, ^ , oofi.*? 

Simeon, King of Bulgaria, n, 336-7 
Simeon, Greek minister, n, 230 , 

Simeon Stylites, the Syrian hermit, i, 59*^9 
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Simeons, of Van (Ormia), n, 154 

Simon de Montfort, 1, 75s; n, 437, 439 

Simon Metaphrastes, n, 311 

Simon the Magician, n, 143 

Simonians, u, 643 

Simony, i, 530, 734 

Simplicius, i, 670-1 

Simplicius, Bishop of Rome, i, 764, 865 
Sinaar, n, 309 
Sindbal, n, 64-5 

Singanfa (Siengyanfou), n, 648, 754 
Singara, i, 153, 365, 383, 378, 381 
Singeric, i, 519 

Singidunum (Belgrade, Alba Grasca), z, 549, 635; 

n, 33, 118, 465. 530, 535 
Sinistusy i, 395 
Sinope, i, 461, 678; n, 555 
Sintha, i, 153 

Sion, Mount, i, 183, 353-3, 466; n, 400 
Sipontum, 11, 634 
Sira (Schirin), ii, 117, 135, 133 
Sirmium, i, 118, 136, 143, 174, 370, 336-7, 391, 
407, 429, 549> 639; n, 33, 118 
Siroes (Kabad), 11, 133 
Sisaurane, 11, 43 
Siscia, I, 370, 447 
Sisebut, I, 607 
Sisenand, 1, 839 
Sisinnius, n, 139 
Sitifi, I, 401 
Sitones, i, 91 
Sittas, 1, 893 

Sixtus IV, Pope, n, 556, 588 
Sixtus V, I, 756; n, 589, 594, 598, 784, 790 
Slaves, I, 14 , 16-17, 33, 373, 500, 510, 680 
Slaves, see Slavonians 
Slav!, 1, 698; see Slavonians 
Slavonians, i, 659; n, 33, 33-5, 60, 65, 119, 139, 
an, 313 - 14 , 336 , 49 > 

Sleepers, Seven, i, 544-5 

Smyrna, i, 30 , 3 oi; ii, 405, 443, 488-9, 501 

Sosemias, i, 58, 61 

Socinians, 1, 605; 11, 335 

Socotora, ii, 153 

Socrates, 188, 669-70, 676; u, 134 
Sofiarides (Saffaricfi), n, 307-8 
Sogdiana, i, 416, 656; u, 359 
Sogdoitcs, I, 656; n, 37 
Soissons, I, 610, 619, 875; n, 439, 738 
Solicinium, Mount, 1, 395 
Solidus (CSonstantinian Aureus), n, 384; Gallic, i, 
863 

Soliman (Kilidge Arslan) Gazi, son of Gutulmish, 
„ n, 377-8. 387,394-5, 7115, 733 
Soliman I, son of Bajazet, n, 501, 503, 506-7, 773 
Soliman II, the Magnificent, 1, 753 
Soliman, brother of the caliph Walid, n, 384,390- 
"‘•f ' 

Oilman, Shah of Carizme, n, 487 
Soliman, son of Orchan, u, 490 
i^lomon, King of the Jews, 1,148, 183, 353, 663, 
H, 13 , 691 

Solomon, the eunuch, n, 13, 51-3 

Solon,Julhis, z, 683 

Solon, lawyer, n, 73 

Sondis, Mount, i, 636 

Song, Chinese dynasty, n, 483-3 

Sonna, ; 

Sonnemmct, 1^ 104 
Soasdmk m 253, 667 


Sontius, I, 637 
Sopater, i, 773, 783 
Sophene, i, 711 
Sophia, city, n, 533 

Sophia, Empress, i, 893; 11, 97, 100, 108-3 

Sophia, St., church oi, see Constantinople 

Sophian, lieutenant of Moawiyah, ix, 389, 671 

Sophronia, i, 716 

Sophronius, ii, 367, 678 

Sora, II, 653 

Sorbi, n, 001 

Sorbonne, xi, 584 

Sortes Sanctorum, i, 877 

Sosibius, I, 786 

Soul, I, 3, 94, 159, 186, 193; n, 135 
Sovon (S9-on), i, 414 j 

Sozombif, I, 510 
Sozopetra, n, 304 
Sozuda, I, 765 

Spain, I, 6-9, 11, 20, 22-3, 36, 49-50, 6k, 104, 117. 
18, I 3 I- 2 , 199, 229, 430, 436, 443» 468, 490-1, 
516-10, 540. 559-80, 571, 575-6, 574 581, 586, 
600, 602, 606-7, 623-4, 040; II, i 3 -i\ 4 , 211-12, 
281-5, 287, 290, 315, 339 ^ \ 

Spalatro (Salona), 1; 158 
Sparta, i, 10, 14, 108, 201, 479, 697; ii, 314, 462, 
555 

Spauta, 11, 637 
Spectabiles, i, 241, 344 
Spharisterium or tennis court, n, 179 
Spires, i, 283, 489; n, 387 
Spitalfields, n, 697 

Spoleto, I, 20, 102, 642; n, 24, 58, 303, 806, 809, 
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SpoTtuU (Sportella), i, 833 
Squirrels (dormice, glires), i, 500 
Stagirius, i, 871 
Stauracius, ii, 171 

Stephen, St., i, 466, 575, 820-1; n, 379, 733; right 
arm of, i, 535; code of; n, 706 
Stephen III, Pope, 11, 303-4 
Stephen IV, Po]^, ii, 654 

Stephen, Count oS Blois and Chartres, n, 388, 
391-a, 398, 401,406 
Stephen, Earl of Albemarle, ii, 728 
Stephen, freedman of Domitilla, i, 215 
Stephen of Edessa, u, 608 
Stephen, son of Basil I, 11, 177 
Stephen, son of Romanus I, n, 178-9 
Stephen the Savage, ii, 167 
Stigmata of the Crusaders, ix, 286 
StUicho, I, 455, 471-7, 479, 481-4, 4B6.8, 49i'« 
Stobaeus, n, 326 
Stoic philosophy, i, 188 
Stoics, I, la, 3a, 34, 350, 593, 669, 78a 
Stonehenge, i, 882 
Stoza, II, 51-2 
Stradiots, n, 772 
Strasburg, x, 383, 265-6, 489 
Strata, u, 41 
Strategius, x, 766 
Stratopedarch, office of, u, 3x8 
Striga, XX, 631 
Strigonium, see Gran 
Stryroon, x, 280; n, 365, 539-40 
Stutias, see Stoza 
Suanians, n, 

Sub^deacons {J^tms), 1, 203 
Subregulus, n, 054 
Submetigin, see Sebectagi 
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Succe88ianu9, t, iti6 
Sued, Pftn of, 1, 336-7, 428 
Sucenians, n, 708 
Sueno, Prince, n, 725 
Suerid, 1, 422 
Suetonius, i, 213, 673, 730 
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Suicide, under the Romans, n, 95-6 
Suidas, Lexicon of, u, 326 
Suintila, 11, 6ox 
Suiones, i, 91 
Sulayman, see Soliman 
Sullecte (Turris Hannibaixs), n, 6 
Sulpicianus, i, 43-4 
Sulpicius Severus, see Severus 
Sulpicius, Servius, ii, 76, 80 
Sultan, title, ii, 368, 628 
Sumium, 1, 711 
Sumnat, 11, 368 

Sun, worship of, i, 58-9, 278, 290, 346-7, 349 ; 

II, 226, 265 
Sunday, i, 290 
Sunnites, see Sonnites 
Sunno, I, 488 

Supcr-indictions, 1, 252, 288, 578 
Superstition, i, 12-13, 24, 59, 79-80, 82, 91-3, 

121, 138, 185, 187, 190, 200-1, 204-5, 209,213, 
215, 223, 225, 229, 231, 233, 292, 297, 301,328, 
330, 342, 346, 348, 3B3-4, 457 - 8 , 460, 463-5, 
501, 595-600, 607, 623,670; n, 195, 198, 207.8, 
334,389 

Surenas, i, 367, 370, 372, 378 
Surgut, on the Sangar, ix, 487 
Surmar (Suomar), i, 287 
Sus, 11, 278 

Susa, X, 169, 535; II, X14, 258 
Susneus, see Segued 
Sutri, II, 565 

Suvas (Sebaste), ii, 499-500 

Swabia, i, 134; ii, 339-40, 426 

Swatoslaus (Sviatoslaf, Sphendosthlabus), ii, 344-6 

Sweden, i, 87-9, 97, 639, 696; ii, 346 

Swedes, I, 98 

Swiss Cantons, 1, 103 

Switzerland, 1, 8, 696 

Sword: of Caesar, i, 712; of God (Caled), ii, 242; 

of Justice, IX, 215; of Mars, i, 547 
Syagrius, son of Aegidius, i, 610 
Syagrius, son of Timasius, i, 525 
Sybarfa, i, 838; n, 58, 349 
bybiUa, n, 413 
^sme in Egypt, i, 147 
Syto, I, 75, 325; n. 93, 95 
Syllanus, i, 72 
Sylvania, i, 822 
Sylvanus, advocate, i, 380 
Sylvanus, general of Constantius in Gaul, i, 270^ 
277.8 

Sylvanus, see Constantine Sylvanus 
Sylverius, Pope, n, 23, 6oa, 611 
Sylvester, St., Pope, n, 206, 578, 656 
Sylvester II (Gcrbcrt), Ptmc, 1, 890; n, 710 
oylvius, iCneas, see Pius II, Pope 
Syminachus* Pope, i, 643* 867 
Symmachus, i, 329, 397, 458-9, 464* 475» 831 
5 >ymmachu 8 , lather-in-law of Boethius, i, 644, 
646 ,, 

Synesius, i* 303, 480 


Synods, i, 81, 195-7, 

^ 317-18, 359 

Syracuse, i. 65, 135; n, ,6-17, 165, 302, 366 
Syria, I, 7, 10, 16, 21, 26, 32, 44.5, 52, 56, 58, 8q, 
1x0, 121, 123-5, «5o, 201, 228-9, aSL a74» 

356-8, 450, 460, 468, 524, 6&1, 668, 878; H, ,3, 
42 - 3 > i 24 i 130, 133* 156, 222, 229, 249, 259-70, 
304, 308, 3x0, 375-6, 380, 395-402, 4x0, 412-14, 
4 i 7 > 419* 45 L 453 > 487. 499-500, 702 
byriac tongue, i, 124, 694, 847, 871; n, 647; 
^amaan dialect, 1, 694; n, 647; Palestine 
dialect, II, 647; Nabathacan dialect, n, 647 
Syrian and Cilician gates, 11, 637 
Syrians, i, 126, 289, 362, 878; n, 250, 260-70, 
^ 499-500 

Syrians, (Oriental Christians), ii, 380, 402, 404, 
408, 410, 413-14 
Syrianus, Duke of Egypt, i, 322 
Syropulus, Sylvester, u, 518, 521 

Tabari, 11, 674 
Taberestan, 11, 674 

Tabennc, island in the Nile, x, 594, 596-7, 870 
'Fabenne, trumpet of the Egyptian monks, i, 323 
Table of Solomon, x, 839 
Tabraca, i, 476 
Tabuc, II, 243 

Tacitus, Emperor, i, 129-32, 304 
Tacitus, historian, i, 25, 33, 87-92, 95-6, xag, 133, 
203, 205, 212-14, 388, 396, 608, 6x6 
Tactics of Leo VI and Constantine Porphyrogcni- 
tus, II, 311 
Tadgics, x, 853 
Tadmir, xi, 685 
Tadmor, see Palmyra 
Tagina, ii, 61-2 
Taher (I'ahir), ii, 307 
Taherites (Tahirids), ii, 307 
Tai, II, 250 
Taifalac, i, 279, 424-5 
Taitsong, ii, 258 
Taiz, I, 694 
Talba, ii, 644 
Tamerlane, see Timour 
Tamsapor, x, 280 
Tana (Azoph), ix, 497 
Tanais (Don), i, 90, 417; ii, 477 
Tancred, cousin 01 Bohemond, n, 389, 391, 393, 
395-6,398,400-2,405 
Tancred de Hauteville, ii, 353 
Tang, Chinese dynasty of the, n, 258 
Tangier (Tingi), 1, ii, 226; n, 278, 281 
Tanjou, i, 414-16, 562 
Taormina, see Tauromenium 
Taprobana (Ceylon), i, 22, 362, 657-8; n, 153 
Tarachus, i, 736 

Tarantus, name of Caracalla, i, 080 
Tarasius, 11, 207 
Tarcalissaeus, see Zeno 
Tarentum, x, 640; n, 24, 59, 349 » 35 * 

Targetius, n, 97 

Tarif, ii, 281 

Tarik, ii, 281-4 

Tarkhan, n, 258 

Tarquin, i, 154, 241; u, 95 

Tarquitius, i, 793 ^ o ^ « aAo 

Tarragona, i, 8, 104, 516, 5*8, 540, 575*83 

Tarsus, i, 110,132,172,230, 364 » 381, 403 » 

I. 88; n, 480.6,497, 5 ®* 
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Tartary, see Scythia 
Tasillo, n, 2ZX 
TaMo, I, 94 
Tatian, 1, 469 

Tatullus of Pctovio, i, 589, 854 
Tauresium, i, 665, 891; n, 705 
Tauri, i, 105 

Tauris (Tebris, Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza), 1, X52; 

n, 128, 13X-2, X67, 257, 607, 696 
Taurobolia, i, 734 
Taurobolium, i, 78 x 
Tauromenium, xx, 302 

Taurus, brazen statue in the square of, xx, 344 
Taurus, Mount, 1, xo, 80, ixo, 526, 666-7; xx, X28 
Taurus, praetorian praefect of Italy, x, 316. 337, 
34 * 

Taxes, i, X4, 65-6, X27, X55-6, x62, 166, 175, X78, 
252-5, 282, 335, 340, 358, 390, 413, 420, 449, 
55*» 557* 57*, 578, 643, 658-9; ii, 51, 315, 459, 
509, 581, 586, 685, 723 
Tayef, 11, 222, 241-2 
Tcheremisses, xx, 770 
Tebeste (Tibesh), n, 52 
Tecbir, xx, 265 
Tecrit, see Virtha 
Tefiis, XX, 130, 496 
Teias, xx, 61-3 
Tekkur, title of, n, 760 
Tekoe (Etham), n, 730 
Telemachus, St., i, 484 
Telenissa, i, 500 
Telha, ii, 248 
Tempc, I, 665; II, 441 
Templars, u, 403, 418, 421 
Temple of Solomon, Jerusalem, i, 180-2, 207, 211, 
214, 352-4, 839; n, 267, 403 
Temugin, see Zingis 
Tencteri, x, 104 
Tenedos, isle of, n, 476 
Teneriffe, Mount, x, 675 
Tephrice (Divrigni), ix, 331-2, 703 
Terbelis the Bulgarian, xx, 166-7 
Teredon, i, 79x 
Terminalia, x, 226 
Terminus, x, 3, 381, 735 
Tcrnovo, ii, 705 
Terracina, u, 23, 202 

Tertullian, i, 188, 191-2, 200, 203, 205, 221, 309, 
72 *, 732 
TcrtuUus, I, 337 
Tesserae (dice), i, 500 
Testament, Grei New, n, 329 
Tetricus, i, iix-12, Ii6-x8, 121-2, 126, 704 
Teutonic Imi^hts, i, 698 
Teutonic Latin, 11, 108 
Teyss, see Theiss 
Thabor, Mount, n, 476-7 
Thair, i, 264 
Thaman, see Othman 
Thamud, n, 235 
Thanet, i, 625 
Thapsacus, i, 281 
Thebaean legion, i, 734-5 
Thcbais, i, 202, 325, 594 
Thebarma (Ormia), u, 128 
Thebes (in Bo^tia), i, xo, xoB, 478; n, 314, 363, 

ajgn'E!gypt^f i, 278, 684, 868 
Thdss (Tibiscus), i, 3, 9-10, 261, 279, 554, 703 
Themeif^li^ 311-12 


onrad of Montferrat, 


Themistius, x, 383, 735, 778, 796, 803 
Theobald (ThibaultJ, Count of Champagne, n, 
427.8 

Theobald, Duke of Spoleto, n, 349 
Theocteste, xx, 635 

Theodatus (Theodahad), i, 887; n, 15-19 
Theodebald, xx, 63 
Theodebert, i, 630; n, 26 
Theodelinda, see Theudelinda 
Theodemir, x, 634; n, 283-4 
Theodora Angela, wife of Con 
n, 740 

Theodora, daughter of Constantine IX (VIII), n, 
182-3 

Theodora, daughter of John Cantacuzene, ix, 489 
Theodora, niece of Manuel I, Comnenus, xx, 188-9 
Theodora, sister of Marozia, xx, 215 
Theodpr^ widow of Baldwin III of Jerusalem, 

n, 19* I 

Theodora, wife of Constantius, i, 1621 709, 718 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, i, 649-53 ,\655, 660-1; 

IX, 3, 12, 16, 23, 29-31, 58-60, 68, I 159 
Theodora, wife of Justinian II, xx, x66 t 
Theodora, wife of Emperor Theophilus, u, 174, 
176,208,331 ‘ 

Theodore I, Lascaris, xx, 433, 442, 456 • 
Theodore II, son of John Vataces, xx, 450, 457-9 
Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, xx, 446-7 
Theodore, heretic, xi, 137 
Theodore, monk of Tarsus, ii, 647 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 11, 149, 152 
Thcodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus, i, 544; xx, 149 
Theodoret, sacred legend of, i, 358 
Theodoric I, son of Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 
*» 99> 559*80, 563-5 

Theodoric II, King of Visigoths, x, 563, 574-6, 
579 » 585-6 

Theodoric, son of Clovis, x, 620-1 
Theodoric, son of Triarius, i, 636 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, x, 593, 610, 614-15, 
634-46, 652; II, 335 
Theodoropolis, see Dristra 
Thcodorus, brother of Heraclius, xi, 129-30 
ITicodorus, executed by Theodosius I, x, 797 
Thcodorus, Mallius, consul, i, 494, 743-4 
Theodosian Code, see under Codex 


Theodosians, ii, 649 
Thcodosiopolis, i, 667; xi, 332, 721 
Theodosius I (the Great), x, 156, 202, 354, 364, 
381,392,403,407,429-4*. 446-56,459-64. 

468-9,472.763,797.817 ^ 

Theodosius II (the Younger), x, 237, 302-3, 492, 

532,534-5.537-8,544,546,549,551-3,556-7, 
599 , 728, 740: n, 75 . > 42-3 
Theodosius III, Emperor of Constantinople, ii, 
x68, 290 

Theodosius, deacon, brother of Constans II, n, 165 
Theodosius, deacon of Syracuse, xx, 302 
Theodosius, family of, oppose the usurper Con¬ 
stantine, i, 490 

Theodosius, father of Theodosius 1 , i, 399-401 > 43 ^ 
Theodosisus, lover of Antonina, ii, 29-30 
Theodosius, Patriarch of Alexandria, u, 1 57*9 
Theodosius, son of Adolphus, i, 519 
Theodosius, son of the Emperor Maurice, n, 12^2 
Theodotus, President of the Council of Hicrapolis* 


Theon, ix, 139 

Theonas, St., x, 734; church of, 322 
Theophanes, chronicler, i, 691, 760; u, 635 
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Theophanes, confessor, n, 652 j 

Theophania, widow of Romanus II, see Theo- 
phano 'Y' 

Theophano, daughter of Romanus II, wife of T 
Otto II, n, 179*320 X 

Theophano, wife of Leo n, 172 X 

Theophano, wife of Romanus II, 11, 179-81, 309 T 
Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, i, 461-2 T 
530-1, 765; n, 138 ' X 

Theophilus, Arian Bishop, i, 754 X 

Theophilus, author of Justiniani Vita^ i, 891 X 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, i, 189, 768 X 

Theophilus, consular of Syria, i, 274" X 

Theophilus, jurist, II, 81 X 

I’heophilus, Maronite of Mount Libanus, n, 693 'I 
Theophilus, missionary to the Saba-ans, i, 299 1 

Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, 1 
Emperor of Constantinople, i, 863; ii, 173-4, 'I 
176,208,304-5,316 ‘ 1 

Theophobus, Sassanid Prince, ii, 173-4 '1 

"J’heophrastus, i, 205, 669, 899 1 

Theophrastiis^ Dialogue, i, 873" 

Theopolis, ii, 42; see Antioch 1 

Theopolis, village or castle of, i, 841 1 

Therapeutae, i, 202, 767, 867 

Thermae, see under Rome, Baths of '] 

Thermantia, niece of Theodosius, i, 822 1 

Thermantia, wife of Honorius, i, 493 1 

Thermopylae, i, 19, 478, 665; n, 441, 491 '1 

'I’hervingi, see under Goths 1 

Theseus, 1,18 1 

Thessalonica, i, 117, 130, 173, 177-8, 431, 447, 'J 
449, 451-2, 468, 480, 665; II, 193, 365, 441, 'J 
445 - 7 * 450* 473 * 475 * 489* 507 » 5^8, 531 '] 

Thessaly, i, i o, 19, i n ; ii, 336, 443, 463, 468, 491, 1 
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Thcudcchildis, i, 884 

Theudelinda, i, 607; 11, 107, 630 1 

Theudes, ii, 13-14, 53 'J 

Theurgy, I, 317, 797 " 

I’heveste, see Tebestc 

Thibet, I, 657; II, 483 

Thilsaphata, i, 379 

Thilutha, i, 367 
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318-13, a2i, 676, 895; n, 77 
iibenus II, n, loa-4,113 
Tiberius HI (Apsimar), n, 166-7 
Tiberius, brother of Constantine Pogonatus, n, 165 
Tiberius, son of Justinian II, n, 167 
iibiscus, see Theiss 
Tibur (Tivoli), I, 126; n, 54, 567 
Ticmo, I, 861 
Ticinum, see Pavia 
Tigranes, i, 694 
Tigranocerta, i, 711 

,pi?7r V ?’ 7®. 84-5. «5». 365-7. 37>-4; «. 270 

ril (lula), II, 36 
Tiniarchus, ii, 627 
Timasius, i, 455, 525, 815 
iimavus, I, 691 
Timolaus, i, 704 
Timothy, St., 1, 465 
Timothy the Gat, ii, 146 

Timour or Tamerlane, i, 550, 804; 11, 483, 4Q4- 
505, 686 

Tingi, see Tangier, 

Tingitana, see Mauritania 
Tipasa, 1, 605 
Tiranus, i, 402 

Tiridates, i, 109, 148-50, 152, 265 
Tithes, see Tythes 

Titus, Emperor, i, 19, 30, 573, 698; ii, 85 

Tivoli, see Tibur 

Tobolskoi, II, 485, 706 

Toctarnish, n, 496-7, 758 

Togrul Beg (langroli-pix), 11, 370-2 

Tokay, i, 554 

Tolbiac, i, bio-i i 

'Folcdo (Uibs Parvia, Urbs Regia), i, 607, 624, 
882; II, 285, 685 
Tomi, I, 682 
Toncat, 1, 853 

Tongoiiscs and Samoycdcs, i, 414 
Tongres, i, 42, 283, 286, 562, 610 
Tonkin, ii, 483 
Tonsure, ii, 676 
I’opa, I, 485-6 


rhornas, Cappadocian, ii, 172-3 

Thomas, Ch eek of Damascus, ii, 262-3 

'J’homas, St., Manichacan, Indian missionary, ii, 

Ihomas, St, Christians of, i, 658: ii, 154 
Thor, cave of, ii, 236 
Thous, II, 375 

Jhracc (Romania), i, 9-10, 6g, 100, 108, 117, 121, 
*35* 174* 201, 236, 262, 319, 326, 405, 418-23, 
426, 433, 468, 528-9, 532, 549, 659, 666; II, 35, 
8o»,H7, 332, 345* 365* 39 L 443* 445* 45®* 473* 
486, 490-1, 493, 503, 506-9, 532, 554-5, 701 
^rasea, 1, 33 

inrasimund, i, 602-3, 872; ii, 14 
Three Chapters, ii, 149-51 
Thucydides, i, 669 
Thule, I, 399 639; II, 342 
thundering Legion, i, 733 
Thuringia, i, 395, 547,^66, 616, 875 
Thurmgians, i, 564, 566, 639 
Thurium, u, 617 

TK 201, 387, 528; II, 488 

Thysdrus, x, 71, 73 

of’ 75. 79. 170-1, 5*5; M. 

20-2,303,592, 792; chain across, i, 20, 303 
tiberias, i, 208, 352; 11,413 


Topirus, II, 35 

Torismund, i, 514, 563-6, 574 
Tortona, 1, 580 
Ibtila (Badnila), ii, 53-62 
Toucush, II, 380 

Toulouse, I, 20, 203, 513, 520, 560, 574; II, 293 

Toulun, see Shclun 

Toulunides ( I’ulunids), ii, 308 

Touran, kingdom of the Turks, i, 413; ii, 38 

Touran (Turan) Shah, ii, 420 

Tournament, ii, 389-99 

Tournay, i, 489, 561, 609 

Tours, i, 203; II, 293-4 

'Toushi (Juji), 11, 482 

Ibxandria, i, 283, 287, 570 

Toxotius, I, 497 


Ibxus, II, 707 
TraditorSy i, 228, 306 
Tragutium, see Trau 

Trajan, Emperor, i, 1-6, 10, 12, 16, 18-19, 28, 31- 

2, 55. 67. 7". 83. 99-«w, I'n* 
176, ai3, 215, 257. S®*-*. 37>. 680. 690, 698, 
728; n, 662 

Traian. Count. I. 402 , 423 , 420 


Trajan, senator, i, 73 
Trailer i, 662, 678 
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Trani, m TVolna 

'lYansmi^ation of the soul, i, 3, 186; n, 135 
IVansoxiana (Maurenahar, Zagatai), n, 49, 258, 
308,489,486,495,505,791,754 
Transubstantiation, ii, 334, 417, 651 
TYansylvania, i, 10, 418; n, 32, 99 
Trapezus, see Trcbizond 
IVascalisseus, see Zeno 
Trau, I, 158 

TVeason, i, 388-9, 525-8, 656; u, 91 
Treasures, Gothic, i, 514; n, 27-8, 795 
Trebatius, n, 77 

Trebellianus, Emperor, 1, xii, 113 
Trebizond (Trapezus), 1, 10, 106, 666; n, 44, 46, 

191,193,443,537,555 ^ 

Trent, Council of, i, 722, 767 
TVftves, 1,90,95,104,130,167,979,983, 318,395, 
399 . 408, 5 * 0 . 5615 H, 387 
Treviso, n, 53 
Trevoux, i, 685 
Triaditza, see Sophia 

Trials: by battle, ii, 403-4; by ordeal and judicial 
combat, 459 
Triarian Goths, i, 886 
Tribes, Roman assembly, ii, 73, 562 
Tribigild, i, 526-8 

Tribonian, i, 654, 660, 843; ii, 74, 78-81 
Tribuliy n, 611 

IVibunes, i, 26-7, 242, 567; ii, 216, 575, 577, 581 
Tribute, n, 177 
Tricesimae (Kellen), i, 758 
Trigetius, i, 568 

Trinityy 1,209,224,304,308,310-1 *, 3*8,324,438, 
*34 



Tripoli, I, n, 399 * 400 , 584-5; «, 2, 9-*o, 52, 124, 

278,383 

Tri^li (Syrian), ii, 269, 310, 400, 402, 413, 420 

Trisagion, 11, 147 

Tritheism, i, 311, 813 

Triumphs, i, 680 

Troas, i, 19 

Troina (Trani), n, 356 

Trophonius, i, 734 

Trowsers {braces)^ i, 704 

TVoy, 1, 10, 88, 108, 236 

TVoyes, i, 569; n, 449, 738 

Truce of God {Treuga Dei), ii, 382-3 

Tndiy 840 

Tryphon, i, 720 

Tull, IX, 482 

Tulunids, see Toulunides 

Tunis, I, ii; n, 7, 302, 323, 420; lake of, 7 

Turcilingi, i, 589 

Tur£ui, n, 706 

Tmn, I, 169, 566, 885 

Tunsund, n, 98 

Turkestan (Eastern Tartary), u, 374-5, 484, 496 
Turks, 1, 106-7, 656, 851; n, 35-8, 112, 114, 130, 
185-8, 191, 258-Q, 305-6, 337-40, 345, 358-60, 
367.80, 382.3, 387, 390-403, 405: *8, 419, 449 , 
453, 457-8, 482,486-8, 472-4, 478. 484, 488-92, 
499-501, 503, 505-10, 523, 531.6, 541 
Turks (Magyars), see Magyars 

Turpin {jol^^xlpinus, Turpinus), n, 382, 763 
Tuscans, i, 90 

I'Mcany, i, 9,65,515,581,599; n, 16,914,579 
I\ticulu]]i, 1,14,914; n, 567,571 


,pi6.i7 


Twelve Tables, i, 74a; n, 79-5, 79-80, 87-8, 90-1 
Tyana, i, 193, 131; n, 990 
T^e of Constans, n, 151, 646 
Tyrant, meaning Usurper, i, x 11 
Tyrants, the thirty, i, i x i 

Tyre, I, 7,939, 317-18,390,656,660, 736; n, 969, 
399-400, 409, 413-15, 419, 491, 497 
Tythes, i, 134, 197; n, 910, 417 
Tzechi, ii, 634 
Tzetzes, John, n, 326 

Ubii of Cologne, i, 695 
Ugri (Hungarians), 11, 338; see Hungarians 
Ukraine, i, 99, X05, xo8, 1x9, 698 
Uldin, I, 529, 533 

Ulphilas, apostle of the Goths, i, 599-602,806 
Ulphiias, lieutenant of Gonstantius, i, ““ 

Ulpian, X, 51, 61-3; xi, 74-5, 78 
Ulpius, Crmitus, i, 118 
Umbrians, x, 9 

Unitarians, ix, 230, 225; see Moslim 

Upsala, I, 88, 98, 590 

Uraias, xx, 25, 53 

Uranius, ii, 40 

Urban II, Pope, ix, 381-3 

Urban IV, Pope, ix, 462, 745 

Urban V, Pope, n, 513, 583, 787 

Urban VI, Pope, ii, 583-4 

Urban VIII, Pope, u, 603 

Urban (Orban), Hungarian, ix, 542 

Urbicus, i, 576 

Urbino (Uros Vetus), n, 26 

Urbs, I, 826 

Uregundi, see Burgundians 

Ursacius, Bishop of lilyricum, i, 313, 316, 772 

Ursacius, master of the offices, x, 394 

Ursel, II, 185 

Ursel of Baliol, ii, 373 

Ursicinus, i, 277, 283 

Ursini, Bartoldo, xx, 581 

Ursini, Martin, xx, 577 

Ursini, Roman family, xx, 464, 571-2, 579, 589, 
594-5 

Ursini, Savella, n, 595 
Ursinus, i, 393 
Ursula, St., i, 811 
Ursulus, I, 341 
Usipetes, i, 104 
Usufruct, II, 87 
Usury, I, 498, 501 ; n, 90, 311 
Utica, I, 400, 677; II, 279 
Utturgurians, u, 605 
Utus, I, 549 

Uzbeks (Usbec Tartars), ii, 505, 754 
Uzi (Gozz), II, 373, 707 

Vaballathus (or Balbatus), i, 704 
Vacasora, n, 283 
Vaesa, Jaw of Zmgis, 11, 761 
Vadomair, i, 334, 395, 403 
Valarsaces, x, 710, 847 
Valdrada, xi, 320 
Valencia, i, 8; n, 287 

Vaiens, Arian Bishop of Mursa, ij 313,3* 5"*8, 75 ^» 
772 

Vaiens, Augustus, i, 156, 385.92, 403-6, 408, 414* 

Vs^ens, general of the Dalmatian legions, i> 5 ^’ 
508 

Vaiens, made Caesar by Licinius, t, 174-5 
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Valens, usurper in Achaia, i, iii»i2 
Valentia, n, 465 
Valentia, city of, i, 518 
Valentia, province in Britain, i, 399 
Valentin, general, ii, 164 
Valentin, guard of Justinian, n, 37 
Valentine, Egyptian heretic, ii, 136 
Valcntinian I, i, 384-5, 387-401. 405-8, 437 , 458 , 
744 

Valcntinian II, i, 444,446-7,453-4,817 
Valcntinian III, i, 502, 537-9, 558, 568-71; n, 144 
Valentinians, i, 184, 305, 359, 452, 767-8; n, 640 
Valentola, 11, 283 

Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, i, 173, 224, 709 
Valeria, province of, i, 406, 715 
Valerian, brings army to the relief of Rome, n, 23 
Valerian, brother of Gallienus, i, 701 
Valerian, censor, I, 100-3, 105-6, 109-15,117,122, 
125, 128, 132, 148, 205, 218, 223 
Valla, Laurentius, n, 206, 524 
Valle, della, Roman family, 11, 596 
Vallio, servant of Gratian, 1, 811 
ValvassorSi ii, 217, 353 

Vandals, i, 98-9,119-20,126, 133, 135,146, 261-2, 
395, 486, 488, 491, 518-19, 538, 540-3, 559-6 i, 
571-3, 578, 579-82, 584-5, 800, 602-5, 809, 
038-9; n, 1-12,14,28,43,51-3 
Vannes, i, 627 

Varanes,^neral of Honorius, i, 495 

Varanes O^hram), King of Persia (Varahran II), 

h 137 

Varanes, son of Yczdcgerd, King of Persia, i, 535, 
537 

Varanes (Bahram), usurper, n, 114-17 

Varangians, 11, 341-2, 358-9, 433, 459-60 

Varchonites, see Ogors 

Varna (Odessa), ii, 531, 533-4 

Varni (Varini), i, 629 

Varronian, Count, father of Jovian, i, 377 

Varronian, infant son of Jovian, 1, 384 

Varus, I, 94, 673, 852 

Varus, Alfenus, Roman lawyer, i, 841 

Vasinobroncac, i, 802 

Vataces, John Ducas, see John III, Vataces 

Vatican, see Rome 

Vaucluse, 11, 573 

Vayvods, n, 338 

Veccus, Johannes, 11, 463 

Vegctius, I, 457 

Vcii, I, 65, 712 

Velitrac, i, 838 

VcUcda, I, 92 

Velleius Paterculus, 1, 684 

Vcnaissin, ii, 569 

Venantius, n, 146 

Venedi, i,m, 404; n, 6oi 

Veneti, i, 675, 808 

Venetians, i, 9,15; n, 357,361,365,4a9*3o» 43 a* 3 > 

435-8,44o«, 443,4^7.45<>-*» 460,464,477-9, 

5 ®^ 548,55a, “I „ ^ „ c 

Venice (Vcnctia), i, 9, 169, 481, 567, 581; n, 61, 
100,105-7, aoi, 333, 336, 361, 265, 426-8, 450, 
479,^, 513, 519, 531, 7*3, 708, 777 
Venti, Emperor, i, 805 

Venm I, 34, 184, 329, 346, 353; Temple of Celcs- 
tud Venus, 461 
VenusU, I, 228; n, 362 
Veryius, u, 91 
Verden, u, 211 
Verdun, n, 387 


Vergerius, Paulus Petrus, n, 768 
Verina, i. 584, 589, 635 
Vermianus, i, 829 

Vwna, 1,18, ao, 97, 169.70, 481, 483, 566,637, 
641, 643; n, a8, 53, 61,100 
Veromca, image of Christ, n, 197 
Verres, i, 676; n, 93 
Verus, iElius, i, 31 

Verus, Lucius (the Younger), i, 31, 35, 62, 684 

Vespasian, i, 18, 20, 30, 33, 680, 698 

Vestals, I, 46, 60, 100, 193, 329, 458, 594 

Vctranio, i, 268-9 

Vettius, I, 859 

Vexin, Counts of, 11, 733 

Vezelay, Parliament of, ii, 409 

Via Cesarisy i, 827 

Vicars or vicc-praefects, i, 244, 743 
Vicennalia, i, 712 
Vicenza, i, 566 
Victor, African bishop, i, 605 
Victor (Flavius), son of Maximus, i, 448 
Victor the Sarmatian, Julian’s general of in- 
fantry i, 366, 369, 37a, 377, 405-«, 4a5-7, 439 
Victor Vitensis, History of the Vandalic persecu¬ 
tion, I, 544 
Victoria, i, 111, 121-2 
Victorianus, i, 872 
Victorinus, 1, in, 121 
Victors, I, 399 

Victory, statue and altar of, i, 76, 458-9, 464 
Vicus Helena (Lens), i, 855 
Vienna (Vienne), i, ao, ao3, 384, 331, 334, 453, 
490, 516, 613 

Vigenna, river (Vienne), i, 614 
Vigilantia, i, 650, 891; ii, 97 
Vigilantius, general of Honorius, i, 495 
Vigilantius, presbyter, i, 820 
Vigilius, deacon, made Pope, i, 605; 11, 23, 55,60, 
150 

Vigilius, interpreter sent with embassy to Attila, 
I, 553, 555-6 
VUlains (Serfs), i, 628 

Villas: Lanuvian, i, 4; of Marius, 591; see also 
under Rome 

Villehardouin, Jeffrey dc, ii, 427, 431, 433, 438, 
442, 444 - 5 , 450 
Viminiacum, i, 549 
Vincentius, Omnibonus, 11, 768 
Vindonissa, i, 146, 610, 876 
Vintemille (Lascaris), counts of, ii, 768 
Virgil, I, 14-15, 23, 62, 185, 297, 520, 656, 721, 
832; n, 95 . , 

Virtha (Tecnt), i, 282 
Visandus, n, 20 
Visconti, u, 219 
Visigoths, see under Goths 
Vistula, I, 98 

Vitalian, Pope, II, 647 _ . 

Vitalian, Gothic chief, i, 647-8, 661 

Vitalian, nephew of Anastasius, ii, 147 

Vitalianus, i, 73 

Vitaxae, or satraps, i, 83 

Vitellius, Emperor, i, 30, 33, 684, 710 

Viterbo, II, 202, 562, 567-8 

Vitiges, n, 18-19, 21-2, 24-8 

Vitruvius, I, 150, 503 

Vivonne, I, 877 

Vizir, u, 39; vizir Azexn, 683 

Vladimir, see Woiodiimr 

Voconian law, see Laws 
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Vo^litz, n, 706 
Voivode (Waywode), n, 468 
Volga (AtcU), n, 705 
Volocean marshes, 1, 715 
Vologcsia, I, 791 
Volusianus, 1, io2 
Volusius, I, 832 
Vopiscus, I, 705 
Vortigern, i, 625, 627 
Vortimer, i, 627 
Vouille, I, 614-15 
Vou-ti, 1, 415, 710 
Vultures, twelve, i, 571 

Wakusa, see Yermuk 
Waladimir I, of Russia, see Wolodomir 
Walamir, i, 548, 634-7 
Wales, I, 9-10, 627, 629, 677 
Walid, II, 258, q8i, 284, 290, 675 
Wallachia, i, 418; ii, 34, 99 
Wallachians, i, 703; ii, 190, 425, 468 
Wallia, I, 519-20, 559; daughter of, 576 
Walls: of Antoninus Pius, i, 2, 9, ii, 21, 53; of 
Hadrian, 53, 134; of Probus, 134; of China, 
414; long wall of Justinian, 665; Hcxamilion, 
555 > 764 

Wallus (Gambricus), i, 884 
Walter de Brienne, n, 468 
Walter the Penniless, 11, 386-7 
Wangkhan, see Prester John 
Waradin, ii, 484 
Warna, see Varna 
Waywode, see Voivode 
Weltin, vision of, ii, 657 
Wends, see Slavonians 
Wcrdan, 11, 261 
White Africans, n, 280 

White and black: Ommiad and Abbasid factions, 
II, 295-6, 301; use of by royalty, 514, 5^9 
White Huns, see Euthalites 
Widimir, i, 634-5 
Wilfrid, I, 628; II, 646-7 
William II, Rufus, of England, ii. 387-8 
William I, King of Sicily (the BaS), n, 366, 718 
William II, of Sicily (the Good), ii, 365-6 
William, Count of Apulia, ii, 351-3 
William of Nogaret, ii, 569 
William of Tyre, u, 734 
William, Viscount of Melun, n, 398 
Wimpfen, i, 134 
Windmills, n, 452 
Wisdom oj Solomon^ i, 307 
Wisumar, i, 262 

Witchcraft and witches, i, 387; 11, 108; see Magic 

Witheric, i, 418 

Withicab, 1, 395 

Withimer, i, 418 

Witikind (Widukind), n, 213 

Witiza, I, 623; II, 280 

Woden, i, 600, 626 

Wolodomir I, Great Duke of Russia, ii, 179, 320, 

346 

Wolodomir, province of, see Moscow 
Worms, 1, 283, 489; II, 387, 656 

Xenaias (Philoxenus), ii, 155 
Xenophon, I, 152, 367, 669, 694 
Xeres (Asta Regia), u, 281 
Xerxes, i, 80, 236, 693 
Ximenes, Cardinal, u, 685 


Ximenes, Roderic, n, 685 
Xiphilin, n^. 184 

Yacsa, see Vaesa 

Yaroslav, Jaroslaus and leroslaus 

Yatreb, see Medina 

Yeletz, II, 497 

Yelutchousay, i, 852 

Yemanah, ii, 253 

Yemen (Arabia Felix), i, 264; ii, 49, 112, 221-3, 
228, 412 

Yen King, see Peking 
Yermuk (Hieromax), ii, 266 
Yezdegerd I, i, 53a, 535; n, 355, 257-8 
Yezid I, II, 250-1, 268, 289, 652 
Yezid, son of Walid, n, 675 
Yolande, ii, 446-7 
Youkiiin«r, 11, 268 
Yuen, II, 486 
Yviea, n, 9 

Zab, II, 116, 131, 205 

Zabatus (great Zab), i, 794; n, 131 \ 

Zabdas, 1, 123 \ 

Zabdicene, i, 152 
Zabergan, ii, 65-6 
Zablestan, ii, 49 

Zachariah, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 11, 124 
Zachary, St., P<y)e, ii, 204 
Zadenghel, ii, 160 
Zagarola, ii, 571 
Zagatai, ii, 482 

Zagatai (Transoxiana), ii, 486, 495-7 

Zagatais, ii, 754 

Zahaites, 11, 228 

Zaid, see Zeid 

Zalcucus, II, 72-3 

Zalzuts, II, 720 

Zama, battle of, 1, 431 

Zama, Saracen leader, 11, 293 

Zames, n, 612 

Zamma, i, 400 

Zamolxis, i, 119 

Zamorin, ii, 1^4 

Zampea, 11, 762 

Zani, Peter, Doge of Venice, ii, 743 
Zani, tribe of, ii, 47 
Zano, II, 8-9 

Zantc (Zacynthus), i, 582; ii, 5, 743 

Zanubi, ii, 787 

Zapharan, ii, 155 

Zara (Jadera), ii, 429-30 

Zarathustra, see Zoroaster 

Zarids, see Zeirides 

Zathus, II, 46 

Zealots, I, 728 

Zebras, i, 139 

Zehra, 11, 297 

Zeid, 11, 235, 242-3, 245 

Zeineb, ii, 245 

Zeirides, ii, 363 

Zelatof Italia) n, 786 

Zemlin, see Semlin 

Zemzem, ii, 222, 226, 307 

Zend language, i, 693 

Zendavesta (Zend, Pazend), i, 80, 82, 693; 
686 

Zendecan, ii, 370 
Zenphi. n, 409-10, 453 
Zenia (Zenastan), x, 710 



Zeno, Emperor, i, 591, 604, 634-5, 666, 743, 
II, 146 

Zeno, Bishop of Maiuma, i, 787 

Zeno, orator, i, 662 

Zeno, philosopher, i, 24, 32, 205, 669 

Zenobia, i, 111-12, 116-18, 122-6, 224, 734 

Zenobius, i, 704 

Zephaniah, i, 428 

Zeugitana, i, 218 

Zeugma, i, 790; n, 746 

Zichidae, ii, 770 

Ziebel, ii, 130 

Zimisces, John, see John I, Zimiscea 
Zingis Khan, r, 12, 413, 547, 550; ii, 480-2 
Zizais, I, 280 
Zobeide, ii, 637 


or 

063; Zobeir, n, 248, 276-7 

daughter of Constantine IX (VIII), n, 182, 

Zoe, fourth wife of Leo VI, n, 178 
Zoltan, II, 707 

Zoroaster (Zarathrastra), r, 80-3, no, 184; ir, 
36^128, 255, 286; doctrine, 36, 125; writings, 

Zoupans, ii, 336 
Zug, 11,613 
Zuheir, ir, 278-9 
Zuinglius, I, 722; II, 334 
Zulpha, II, 637 
Zurich, II, 561, 779 
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